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BO-PEEP/ 


It  was  October — and  into  our  home  one  morn, 
Came  a  quaint  little  rogue,  "all  shaven  and  shorn," 
As  funny  an  elf  as  ever  was  born! 

With  a  puckered  face  and  dot  of  a  nose. 
And  such  wee  little  turned  up  tips  of  toes. 
And  blushing  all  oyer  red  as  a  rose. 

For  never  a  bit  of  raiment  brought  he; 
But,  as  fate  would  have  it,  a  drawer  had  we 
Piled  full  of  wee  clothes  as  a  drawer  could  be. 

So  we  daintily  dressed  the  sprite  and  fed — 
Tenderly  hushed  him  and  laid  him  in  bed, 
And  wond'ringly  watched  o'er  thie  tiny  hoad. 

And,  when  he  awoke  from  his  blossom-like  sleep. 
He  so  won  our  hearts  we  concluded  to  keep 
The  dear  little  fellow  and  call  him  *  ♦Bo-peep!" 

For  he  brought  with  him  glimpses  of  Eden  most  fair; 
And  sweet  blessings  like  perfumes  pervaded  the  air, 
Up  wafting  our  thoughts  from  the  labor  and  care. 

And  daily  in  stature  and  beauty  he  grew, 
Renewing  his  freshness  each  morn  with  the  dew, 
Till  earth,  in  his  being,  seemed  created  anew. 

And,  now  that  he's  been  with  us  three  years  or  more, 

We  wonder  how  e're  we  existed  before 

He  came,  that  October  morning,  and  knocked  at  our  door. 

As,  down  through  the  dasies,  he  trips  at  my  side, 
And  holds  up  the  blossoms  with  dimples  of  pride, 
I  shudder  lest  ill  should  my  darling  betide. 

My  heart,  in  its  fullness  of  passion  and  love. 
Goes  yearningly  out  to  the  Father  above. 
And  prays  Him,  from  evil,  to  shelter  my  dove. 


NEVER  DELIVERED. 


THB  STOBY  OF  A  TALBNTINK. 
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CHAPTER  I. — ^THE  MESSENGER  WHO  BORE  IT, 

And  who  never  delivered  it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
too  much  to  expect  of  him  that  he  should  do  so ;  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  little  packet,  carelessly  taken  and  thrust 
a  way  amongst  others,  would  ever  enter  his  head  again.  At 
a  ny  rate  it  did  not.  He  was  a  young  man  still,  though  he 
had  been  for  some  years  a  widower;  and  he  had  fallen  in 
ove,  and  was  on  the  way  to  learn  his  fate. 


It  cannot  be  flattering  to  a  young  lady,  if  she  knows  it, 
that  her  suitor  should  be  capable  of  taking  thought  for  any 
one  besides  herself;  but  certainly  Sir  Hugh  Rainham  tried 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  making  his  own  happiness  alto- 
gether the  first  consideration.     There  was  the  well-being  of 
his  little  girl  to  be  thought  of— and  what  did  he  know  about 
bringing  up  little  girls?     He  had  heard  sensible  people 
say,  and  he  was  ready  enough  now  to  accept  the  dictum, 
that  the  wisest  thing  a  man  in  his  position  could  do  would 
be  to  marry  again ;  wisest  both  for  his  own  future  and  his 
child's.     He  said  this  to  himself  as  he  stood  in  Evelyn 
Neville's  drawing-room,  hat  in  hand,  waiting,  looking  out 
upon  the  bare  branches  which  were  soon  to  be  green  again, 
and  wondering,  in  a  desultory  fashion,  if  this  February  day 
would  bring  him  another  spring-time,  or  only  the  desolate 
branches,  the  dead  leaves  whirling  about,  or  the  cold  sky 
beyond.      He  had  not  long  to  wait.      When    she    came 
into  the  room,  and  that  thrill  went  through  his  heart  which 
the  presence  of   one  we  love  alone   can   bring,   it  must 
have  left  some  mark  upon  his  &oe ;  for  she  knew  why  he 
had  come,  and  in  a  few  rapid  arguments  had  decided  upon 
her  answer.     He  was  rich,  but  she  did  not  care  so  much 
about  that,  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  be  anything  else; 
he  was  sir  Hugh  Rainham,  but  she  didn't  care   for  that 
either,  her  pride  being  of  another  sort ;  he  was  good,  generous, 
and  devoted — these  things  she  did  not  care  for.      He  loved 
her ;  and  he  came  when  that  same  pride  of  hers  was  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  neglect.     In  the  few  seconds  allowed  her 
before  he  spoke,  Evelyn  Neville  made  her  decision.      She 
had  thought  that  he  knew,  and  was  jealous  of,  her  friend- 
ship with  that  cousin  Frank,  whom  she  fancied  might  one 
day  be  nearer  than  a  cousin.     But  that  was  over.     The 
cousins  had  kept  up  a  childish  habit  of  exchanging  valentines ; 
and  to-day  there  was  nothing  from  him,  while  her  own  had 
gone  as  usual.     That  was  the  humiliating  part  of  it.     If  she 
had  broken  through  the  custom  it  would  have  been  well ; 
but  that  he  should  be  first !  and  when,  too,  he  had  given  her 
cause  to  expect  that  his  would  be  no  ordinary  valentine ! 
Here,  within  her  reach,  was  the  means  of  punishing  him — 
at  any  rate  of  letting  him  know  that  she  did  not  care.    Evelyn 
listened  to  Sir  Hugh  with  a  forced  attention,   but  he  knew 
nothing  of  that.     When  he  spoke  of  his  little  girl,  folteringly, 
she  roused  up  and  saw  the  strong  earnestness  and  anxiety 
in  the  man's  &ce ;  and  strange  to  say,  this  touched  her  more 
just  then,  than  any  passionate  lover's  pleading  from  his  lips 
would  have  done.     She  turned  towards  him  suddenly,  and 
put  her  hand  into  his,  and  said,  speaking  of  the  small 
Cecilia — 
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"  She  shall  be  very  dear  to  me,  and  precious.  I  will  care 
for  her,  as  much  as  you  could  desire." 

And  when  Sir  Hugh  had  left  her,  she  did  not  repent.  It 
is  true  that  there  came  upon  her  a  certain  sense  of  being 
bound— of  having  done  what  could  not  be  undone — and 
that  half  rebellious  desire  to  be  free,  which  is  almost  always 
inseparable  from  an  act  that  seals  one*s  own  ftite.  And  then 
the  drawing-room  was  rather  lonely ;  the  trees  outside  the 
window  got  a  ghostly  look,  and  seemed  to  wrap  themselves 
up  tighter  as  the  fog  gathered  round  them;  and — ^altogether, 
she  thought  she  would  just  go  and  tell  her  brother,  by  way 
of  convincing  herself  that  the  thing  was  finally  settled. 

When  she  told  him,  he  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  stared  at 
her. 

*'  Is  it  true  ? — You  look  as  if  it  were.  Rather  scared,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Not  that  there  is  anything  to  be  scared 
about ;  only  I  suppose  it's  proper.  Hem !  I  might  have 
thought  of  Frank  Neville;  i^ut  this  is  wiser." 

She  bit  her  lip,  but  never  answered  him.  She  wished  he 
had  not  said  that  about  Frank,  and  she  didn't  like  the  word 
"  wiaei*."     What  had  wisdom  to  do  with  it  ? 

She  started  from  her  sleep  that  night,  with  a  mist  before 
hor  eyes  and  a  great  throbbing  at  her  heart,  for  Frank's 
voice  was  in  her  ears.     Would  he  care  ? 

But  what  use  to  ask,  now  that  it  was  too  late  ?  And  that 
it  was  too  late  no  one  knew  better  than  herself;  for  to  her, 
having  once  decided  publicly  as  it  were,  change  would  have 
been  impossible. 

And  on  her  wedding-day  she  was  to  Sir  Hugh  a  radiant 
princess,  far  away  above  him,  stooping  to  crown  him  with 
the  blessing  of  her  love.  Any  one  who  had  seen  him  that 
day  might  have  doubted  about  its  being  altogether,  or  even 
very  much  for  his  daughter's  sake  that  he  took  this  step. 

"  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful,"  he  said  to  his  new  brother- 
in-law,  when  the  speechifying  was  over,  and  the  bride  was 
going  away  to  change  her  dress. 

George  Neville  looked  at  her  and  nodded. 
''  She's  a  good  girl  enough  ;  a  little  self-willed,   perhaps ; 
but  then  she  has  always  had  her  own  way." 

''  And  will  have  it  still,  I  hope,"  said  Sir  Hugh.  "  If  I 
don't  make  her  happy,  I  shall  deserve  to  be  a  miserable  man 
all  my  life." 

In  years  to  come  he  recalled  the  speech,   and   wondered 
whether  some  strange  misgiving  had  moved  him  to  utter  it. 
Just  then  Frank  Neville  was  saying  to  Evelyn,    "  So  you 
did  not  think  me  worth  an  answer !  '^ 

She  was  passing  through  the  throng  toward  the  door,  and 
she  never  faltered  or  raised  her  head.  No  one  knew  that 
the  words  fell  upon  her  with  a  sudden  chill,  like  a  oold  hand 
grasping  her  heart.  She  had  seen  her  cousin  amongst  the 
guests,  and  knew  that  he  was  looking  miserably  ill,  but  she 
liad  been  too  much  occupied  to  think  about  that. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  much.  Valentines  don't  re^^uire  answers  in  a 
general  way ;  but  I  think  you  might  have  given  me  a  few 
words  last  February.  However,  you'll  keep  my  secret.  No 
one  knows  it  but  you,  unless  it  is  your  husband.  What's 
the  matter,  Evelyn  ?  You  look  as  if  you  didn't  understand." 
'a  don't." 

"  You  must  have  had  it.  I  missed  the  post  over-night, 
and  gave  it  to  Rainham,  th<u*c,  a«  I  knew  he  would  sec  you 
the  next  day." 

"  To— my  husband  f  " 

"Yes;  I'll  ask  him " 

*'  Frank,"  she  said,  with  a  heavy  hand  on  his  arm,  "  for- 
get all  this.     Never  speak  of  it — ^for  my  sake." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  perplexed  expression  of  inquiry,  but 
he  saw  that  she  was  white  and  flurried,  and  gave  up  the  point. 
"Well,  wo  have  always  been  friends;    have  we   not?     I 
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would  ask  you  yet  for  your  good  wishes,  as  you  have  mine  ; 
but  the  doctors  say  there's  something  amiss  here,"  touching 
his  chest;  "and  I  may  not  live  to — -rnever  mind!  God 
bless  you,  Evelyn  !  " 

CHAPTER   II. — ITS   MARK   ON   THE   YEAR   TO   COME. 

Sir  Hugh  brought  his  wife  home  :  and  his  hair  was  not 
gray,  neither  had  any  premature  wrinkles  marked  his  face. 
To  his  servants  there  appeared  no  change  in  him,  either  for 
bettor  or  for  worse.  He  was  just  the  same  grave,  silent, 
rather  deliberate  master  they  remembered.  They  did  think, 
indeed,  that  he  was  dreadfully  polite  to  his  lady ;  but  per- 
haps that  was  proper — before  servants. 

Sir  Hugh,  taking  Evelyn  to  the  drawing-rooms,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  altered  and  brightened  for  her,  turned  and 
said  to  her,  "  Welcome  home." 

And  as  he  said  it,  the  memory  of  his  own  dreams  of  that 
home  stung  him  so  bittorly  that  he  half  put  out  his  arms  to 
take  into  them  the  Evelyn  he  had  once  known.  But  she 
never  saw  the  movement ;  and  would  not  have  heeded  it  if 
she  had  seen.  She  passed  on  into  the  room,  the  brilliant 
light  of  which  seemed  to  hurt  Sir  Hugh's  eyes,  for  he  put 
his  hand  over  them  suddenly ;  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
at  the  door,  irresolute ;  then  closed  it  gently,  and  went  to 
see  after  his  little  girl. 

That  was  natural  enough,  they  said — those  gossips  down 
stairs  who  were  always  on  the  watch.  But  why  didn't  he 
take  his  new  wife  with  him  ?  And  why  did  he  stay  with 
the  child,  hour  aftor  hour,  till  none  of  the  evening  remained? 
The  first  evening,  too !  Above  all,  why,  when  the  house- 
hold had  retired,  and  all  was  quiet,  did  a  tall,  slight  figure, 
which  rustled  a  little  as  it  passed,  go  into  the  nursery  and 
kneel  down  beside  the  sleeping  child  and  sob  ? 

The  nurse  saw,  for  she  was  not  asleep,  and  my  lady  fan- 
cied ;  and  she  was  not  likely  to  keep  it  to  herself,  either. 
These  and  such  things  were  puz«ling.  At  first  they  formed 
a  constant  source  of  whisperings  and  shakings  of  wise  heads; 
but  gradually  the  gloss  of  newness  wore  away  from  them  ; 
the  dull  days  swept  on,  and  something  of  the  grimness  of 
the  stone  heads  that  guarded  the  sweep  of  steps  at  the  hall- 
door  seemed  to  have  crept  into  the  house.  It  was  so  still 
and  silent ;  so  monotonous.  But  for  the  small  Cecilia,  it 
would  have  been  unutterably  dismal.  But  she  was  a  child, 
and  had  childish  ways,  which  remained  unchecked.  She 
was  quite  young  enough  to  take  very  kindly  to  the  new 
mamma,  who  was  so  beautiful  and  so  good  to  her. 

"  Not  like  nurse  said  she  would  be — ugly  and  cross,"  she 
said  to  her  favorite  playfellow — "  but  good.  I  think  she 
could  have  brought  the  little  princess  to  life  again,  as  well 
as  the  fairy  did'.  You  never  saw  such  eyes  in  your  life  as 
she  has  got ;  just  like  the  pool  under  the  willows,  where  we 
are  not  to  go,  Charlie,  you  know;  down,  as  if  you  couldn't 
ever  see  the  bottom ;  ever  so  deep.  And  she  kisses  me, 
too." 

To  which  the  boy  replied,  with  decision,  that  she  «ouldn't 
be  a  fairy  in  that  case,  for  fairies  never  kissed  anybody ;  it 
wasn't  lucky,  that  was  unless  they  were  wicked  fairies.  And 
it  was  all  very  well  now,  but  when  Cecil  married  him,  he 
shouldn't  allow  her  to  kiss  anybody. 

By  and  by,  however,  as  Cecil  grew  older,  she  used  to  won- 
der in  her  wise  little  head  what  made  her  father  and  mother, 
when  they  were  alone,  talk  to  each  other,  if  they  did  talk, 
so  like  "  company."  That  was  her  idea  of  it.  She  jumped 
up  from  the  piano  one  day,  and  waltzed  round  to  the  foot- 
stool at  Lady  Rainham's  feet,  with  a  sudden  thought  that 
she  would  find  out. 

"  Well,"  said  Evelyn,  looking  at  the  pursed-up  lips,  which 
evideutly  had  a  question  upon  them,  "  what's  the  matter? 
Is  your  new  music-lesson  too  hard  ?" 
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^'  My  new  music-lesson  is — is  a  fid^i^etty  crank,"  said 
Cecil,  hesitating  for  an  expression  strong  enough;  "  but  it's 
not  that.     I  was  just  wondering  why  you  and  papa " 

Sir  Hugh  let  his  book  fall  with  a  sudden  noise,  and  went 
out  of  the  room,  passing  the  child,  but  taking  no  notice  of 
her. 

"  Why  you  and  papa,'*  went  on  Cecil,  reflectively,  "  are 
so  odd,  like  grand  visitors.  When  there's  any  one  here  I 
know  I  have  to  sit  still,  and  not  tumble  my  frock,  nor  cross 
my  feet;  but  when  there's  no  one,  it's  different." 

"  Your  papa  and  I  are  not  children,"  said  Lady  llainham. 
"  Grown-up  people  must  be  steady,  Ois." 

''  Then  I  don't  want  to  be  grown  up.  And  I'm  sure,  (juite 
sure,  that  I'll  never  be  married,  if  one  is  to  do  nothing  but 
sit — sit  all  day  long,  and  have  no  fun." 

Lady  Rainham  bent  down  to  kiss  the  resolute  lips  that  ut- 
tered this  bold  decision,  and  then  her  face  grew  sad.  There 
were  times  when  even  to  her  pride  the  life  she  led  seemed 
almost  too  hard  to  bear — times  when  she  was  mad  enough  to 
think  she  would  tell  Sir  Hugh  that  the  act  which  stamped 
him  in  her  eyes  as  base  and  dishonored  was  no  secret  from 
her,  as  he  doubtless  believed  it  to  be.  But  she  could  not  do 
it.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  consciousness  that  she  knew 
would  only  make  him  more  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes  as 
well  as  in  hers.  It  would  but  widen  the  gulf,  and  make 
what  she  was  able  to  bear  now  utterly  intolerable.  For  she 
never  doubted  that  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  known  to 
him,  and  he  had  suppressed  it  for  his  own  ends.  And  the 
poor  boy  who  wrote  it  was  dead.  There  was  the  great  mis- 
chief of  it  all.  If  he  had  been  living  and  well,  so  tender  a 
halo  might  not  have  rested  over  the  past,  and  all  in  the  past 
connected  with  him ;  so  bitter  a  resentment  might  not  have 
heen  nursed  in  silence  against  the  wrong  which  her  hus- 
band had  done  them  both.  But  Frank  had  lived  but  a  few 
months  after  her  wedding,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 
He  was  dead,  and  she  had  killed  him — no,  not  she,  b%t  Sir 
Hugh. 

She  was  thinking  such  thoughts  one  day  when  something 
made  her  look  up,  and  she  met  Sir  Hugh's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  There  was  so  peculiar  an  expression  in  them  that  she 
could  not  prevent  a  certain  proud,  antagonistic  inquiry  com- 
ing into  her  own.  He  went  toward  her  with  his  book  open 
in  his  hand.  He  bent  down  and  put  his  finger  on  a  line  in 
the  page,  drawing! her  attention  to  it. 

'^  *How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride.'  This 
struck  me  rather,  that's  all,"  he  said,  and  went  away. 

Evelyn  sat  on  by  the  window,  with  the  book  dropped  from 
her  fingers,  and  she  covered  her  face.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
If  he  had  only  not  gone  away  then  ! 

"  How  could  he  do  that  one  thing?  "  slie  said  to  herself. 
"  He  meant  the  line  as  a  reproach  to  me.  And  I  would  hare 
loved  him — is  it  possible  that  I  do  love  him,  in  spite  of  it  ? 
Am  I  so  weak  and  fiilse  ?  I  want  so  much  to  comfort  him 
sometimes  that  I  half  forget,  and  am  tempted.  But  I  never 
will — I  never  must.  I  used  to  l)c  strong,  T  shall  be  strong 
still." 

And  so  tlic  same  front  of  icy  indifference  met  Sir  Hugh 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  and  he  knew  none  of  her  strug- 
gles. But  he  wrapped  himself  up  more  and  more  in  his 
books  and  his  problems  and  writings.  New  MSS.  began  to 
grow  out  of  the  old  ones,  for  he  had  various  subjects.  In 
these  days  a  little  fairy  iwed  to  come  in  from  time  t^)  time 
with  a  pretence  of  arranging  them  for  him.  She  w^ould  open 
and  shut  the  study  door  with  a  great  show  of  quietness,  seat 
herself  on  a  big  chest  which  was  full  of  old  papers,  and  in 
which  she  meant  to  have  a  glorious  rummage  some  day;  and 
begin  folding  up  neat  little  packages ;  stitching  loose  sheets 
together;  reading  a  bit  here  and  there,  and  looking  up  now 
and  then  with  a  suggestive  sigh  till  he  would  lay  aside  his  work 


and  declare  that  she  was  the  plague  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
signal  always  for  the  forced  gravity  to  disappear  from  Cecil's 
face ;  for  her  to  jump  up,  radiant  and  gleeful,  and  just  have 
one  turn  round  the  room — to  shake  off  the  cobwebs,  as  she  said. 

"  But  you  know  you  couldn't  do  without  mo,  and  I  do 
help  very  much.  What  do  you  know  about  stitching  papers 
together  r*  And  you  are  a  most  ungrateful  man  to  say  I  am 
a  plague,  only  you  don't  mean  it.  I  wonder  what  you'll  do 
when  I  am  married." 

^-  Married  I  "  echoed  Sir  Hugh.  •'  (Jo  and  play  with'your 
last  new  toys,  and  don't  talk  nonsense." 

But  the  word  worried  him,  and  made  him  thoughtful. 
When  he  came  to  consider  it,  the  fairy  was  no  longer  ex- 
actly a  child,  though  she  was  as  merry  as  a  young  kitten. 
He  did  a  little  sum  on  his  fingers  in  sheer  absence  of  mind, 
and  found  out  that  in  a  few  weeks  she  would  be  eighteen. 
It  was  twelve  years  since  he  went,  that  Febmary  day,  to 
plead  her  cause  and  his  own  with  Evelyn  Neville.  He  used 
to  go  now  sometimes  to  the  window  and  look  out,  and  re- 
member the  day  when  he  had  stood  at  that  other  window 
watching  bare  branches  and  wondering  about  his  future.  He 
knew  it  now.  If  only  he  could  find  out  why  it  was  thus. 
What  had  changed  her  all  at  once,  on  her  wedding  day,  from 
the  very  moment,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  she  became  his 
wife  y 

Sir  Hugh  pushed  his  hair  away  from  his  forehead  and 
sighed.  He  was  getting  gray  by  this  time,  but  then  ho  was 
past  forty,  and  Evelyn,  his  wife,  must  be  two-and-thirty  at 
least.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  noticed  no  alteration 
in  her.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  with  the  beauty  of  a 
statue  that  chills  you  when  you  touch  it.  He  thought  he 
would  look  at  her  that  evening  and  see  if  he  could  trace  no 
change,  such  as  there  was  in  himself.  He  did  look,  when 
the  room  was  brilliant  with  soft  light,  and  she  sat  languidly 
turning  over  a  book  of  engravings  with  Cecil.  They  formed 
a  strange  contrast ;  the  cold,  proud,  indifferent  beauty  of  the 
one  face  and  the  eager  animation  of  the  other.  The  girFs 
one  hand  rested  on  Lady  Rainham's  shoulder,  caressing,  for 
the  tie  between  these  two  was  more  like  the  passion  of  a  first 
friendship  than  the  affection  of  mother  and  daughter.  Sud- 
denly Cecil  pointed  down  the  page  and  said  something  in  a 
whisper,  and  Lady  Rainham  turned  and  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile. 

As  he  saw  the  look,  just  such  a  thrill  went  through  Sir 
Hugh's  heart  as  he  had  felt  when  she  came  to  him  twelve 
years  ago  to  give  him  his  answer.  No,  time  had  not  done 
her  so  much  wrong  as  it  had  to  himself,  and  there  was  one 
hope  in  which  she  had  never  disappointed  him — her  care  for 
his  daughter. 

^*  For  her  sake,"  he  said  that  night  when  Cecilia  was  gone, 
"  I  am  always  grateful  to  you." 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  any  reply.  He  never  did.  Per- 
haps he  might  not  have  got  one  if  he  had ;  or  perhaps  he 
thought  the  time  had  gone  by  for  any^change  to  be  possible. 

Lady  Rainham  looked  from  the  window  the  next  morning 
and  saw  Cecil  under  a  tall  laurel  reading  something.  And 
the  sun  had  come  out ;  there  was  a  twittering  of  birds  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  the  sky  was  all  flecked  with  tiny  white  clouds. 
It  was  Valentine's  Day,  and  Lady  Rainham  knew  that  the 
girl  was  reading  over  again  the  one  which  Sir  Hugh  had 
handed  her  with  such  a  troubled  face  at  the  breakfast  table. 
What  did  that  unquiei  expression  mean;  and  why  did  Cecil, 
when  she  saw  it,  look  from  him  to  herself,  Lady  Rainham, 
fold  up  her  packet  hurriedly  and  put  it  away  ? 

It  meant,  on  Sir  Hugh's  part,  that  he  knew  what  it  was 
and  didn't  like  it ;  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  his 
life,  doubly  lonely,  without  the  child.  But  this  never  oc- 
curred to  his  wife.  Presently  some  one  joined  Cecil  in  the 
laurel  walk,  and  thoughjK>f  course  Lady  llainham  could   notj 
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hear  their  words,  she  turned  instinctively  aWay  from  the 
window. 

Cecil  was  saying  just  then,  ^'  No,  it  isn't  likely.  Who 
should  send  me  valentines  ?  They're  old-fashioned,  vulgar, 
out  of  date.     Charlie,  mind  I  won't  have  any  more." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

''  Because — ^I'm  serious  now — ^for  some  reason  or  other 
they  don't  like  my  having  them,"  said  Cecil,  motioning 
toward  the  house.  "  And  it's  a  shocking  thing  to  say,  but 
I'm  sure  there's  something  not  straight  between  papa  and 
Lady  Kainham,  some  misunderstanding,  you  know.  I'm 
sure  that  they  are  dreadfully  fond  of  each  other,  really;  but 
it's  all  so  strange ;  I  do  so  want  to  do  something  that  would 
bring  it  right,  and — —1  shall  have  nothing  to  Kay  to  yoU 
till  it  is  right." 

^^  Cecil !  " 

"  I  mean  it.  1  am  a  sort  of  go-between ;  no,  not  that  ex- 
cxactly  ;  but  they  both  care  for  me  so  much.  They  don't 
freexe  up  when  I'm  there.  I  cant  fancy  thciii  without  me ; 
it  would  he  terrible." 

'•  But  Cecil,  you  promised " 

••  No  I  didn't.  And  if  I  had,  I  shouldn't  keep  it,  of  course ; 
that  is,  you  wouldn't  want  me  to.  It  would  kill  pa  to  lose 
me,  and  as  to  Lady  Kainham,  why  I  never  cared  for  any  one 
so  much  in  all  my  life.  I  didn't  know  it  was  in  mc  till  she 
woke  it  up.  You  remember  what  I  used  to  say  about  her 
eyes.  They  are  just  like  that ;  like  a  beautiful  deep  pool ; 
all  dark,  you  know,  till  it  draws  you  dose  and  makes  you 
want  to  know  so  much  what  is  underneath." 

Here  Lady  Kainham  came  to  the  window  again,  but  the 
two  figures  had  passed  out  of  the  laurel  walk,  and  she  saw 
them  no  more. 

In  the  afternoon  Cecil  went  as  usual  to  her  father's  study, 
but  he  Avas  stooping  over  a  book  and  did  not  notice  her.  He 
was,  in  fact,  thinking  the  thought  that  had  troubled  him  in 
the  morning,  but  Cecil  fancied  he  was  busy,  and  looked 
round  to  see  what  mischief  she  could  do.  It  flashed  through 
her  mind  that  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  fur  the  old  chest, 
and  so  she  seat<;d  herself  on  the  carpet  and  began  to  rum- 
mage. Presently  8ir  Hugh,  hearing  the  rustic  of  papei*», 
looked  round. 

'^  I  shoidd  like  to  know  who  is  to  be  my  fairy  Order,"  he 
said,,  '^  amongst  all  that  mess." 

^'  I  will,  papa.  I  shall  give  a  tap  with  my  wand,  and  you 
will  see  it  all  come  straight.  But  look  here.  Isn't  this  to 
mamma  ?  It  has  never  been  opened,  and  it's  like — a  valen- 
tine." 

Sir  Hugh  looked  at  the  large  *'  Miss  Neville  "  on  the 
envelope,  and  knitted  his  brows  in  a  vain  effort  to  remember 
anything  about  it.  He  couldn't,.  It  was  very  strange.  He 
fancied  he  knew  the  writing,  but  yet  could  not  tell  whose  it 
was — certainly  not  his  own — nor  recollect  anything  about 
the  packet.  He  considered  it  a  little  and  then  said.  ''  You 
had  better  take  it  to  her." 

He  took  a  pen  and  wrote  on  the  cover,  *' Cecil  has  just 
found  this  amongst  my  old  papers.  I  have  no  idea  how  or 
when  it  came  into  my  possession,  neither  can  I  make  out  the 
hand,  though  it  doesn't  seem  altogether  strange.  Perhaps 
you  can  solve  the  mystery." 

CHAPTER  III. — ITS  ME88AO£ — AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

It  was  in  verse,  as  Frank's  valentines  had  always  been ; 
halting,  and  with  queer  rhymes  and  changes  of  measure.  It 
waa  full  of  the  half  humorous  tenderness  of  quiet  friendship ; 
and  it  ended  with  a  hope  that  she  would  make  '*  old  Hugh  " 
happier  than  his  first  wife  did ;  that  was  if  she  accepted  him ; 
and  with  a  demand  for  her  congratulations  upon  his  own  ap- 
proaching marriage ;  since  he  was  the  "  happiest  fellow  alive  " 


and  couldn't  keep  the  news  from  her,  though  it  was  a  secret 
from  all  besides. 

And  the  evening  grew  old  j  the  white  flecked  sky  turned 
colder,  and  the  moon  came  out.  But  Lady  Kainham  sat 
with  this  voice  from  the  dead  in  her  hand,  motionless ;  ixdl 
of  humiliation  and  remorse.  And  she  was  thinking  of  many 
years  of  bitterness  and  sorrow  and  pride;  and  of  a  heavy 
sacrifice  to  a  myth,  for  she  had  tiever  loved  him.  And  her 
husband — ^whom  she  did  love — whom  she  had  so  wronged — 
how  was  she  to  atone  to  him  ? 

By  and  by  the  door  opened  and  Cecil  stole  in.  And  she 
saw  Lady  Kainham's  face  tUrhed  toWardfi  the  Window  with 
the  moonbeams  lighting  it,  and  thought  she  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful  in  her  life. 

"  Maumia,"  she  said  softly,  ''  why  don't  you  come  down  ? 
We  are  waiting,  papa  and  I ;  and  it's  cold  up  here." 

'•  I  will  come,"  said  Lady  Kainham ;  but  her  voice  was 
strange.  Cecil  knelt  down  beside  the  chair  and  drew  her 
mother's  arm  around  her  neck. 

'•  How  cold  you  are  I  Dear  mamma,  is  anything  the  matter  ? 
Cannot  T  comfort  you  ?  " 

Jmdy  Kainham  bent  down  and  held  her  in  close  embrace. 

''  jMy  darling,  you  do  always.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I 
want  comfort  now  or  not.  I  am  going  down  to  your  father, 
and  Cecil,  I  must  go  alone ;  I  have  something  to  say." 

She  went  into  the  drawing  room,  straight  up  to  where  her 
husband  sat  listlessly  in  his  chair  at  the  window.  He  started 
when  he  saw  her,  and  said  something  hurriedly  about  ringing 
for  lights,  but  she  stopped  him. 

"  It  will  be  better  thus,  for  what  I  have  to  say.  Hugh,  I 
have  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

►Sir  Hugh  did  not  answer.  The  speech  took  him  by 
surprise,  and  she  had  never  called  him  Hugh  before  since 
their  marriage.  He  had  time  enough  to  tell  himself  that  it 
was  only  another  mockery,  and  would  end  in  the  old  way. 

But  standing  thei*e  with  Frank's  letter  in  her  hand,  she 
told  him  all,  not  sparing  herself,  and  then  asked  if  he  could 
ever  forgive  her.  She  was  not  prepared  for  the  great  love 
which  answered  her ;  which  had  lived  unchanged  through 
all  her  coldness  and  repulses ;  and  which  drew  her  to  him 
closer  now  perhaps  than  it  might  have  done  if  her  pride  had 
never  suffered  under  those  years  of  wretchedness. 

( Y»cil  never  knew  exactly  what  had  happened ;  but  when 
her  father  put  his  arm  around  her  and  called  her  his  bless- 
ing, she  looked  up  at  him  with  an  odd  sort  of  consoiousness 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  old  valentine  found  in  her 
rummage  amongst  his  papers  had  to  do  with  the  change  she 
waw.     And  it  was  her  doing. 
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A  TRAVELER  S  NARRATIVE. 

Five  mountaineers,  including  the  chief  guide,  decided  to 
accompany  mc  j  and,  securing  ourselves  to  each  other  by  long 
ropes,  so  that  a  slip  or  mis-st«p  of  one  might  not  prove  fatal 
to  him,  we  set  out,  each  carrying  his  knapsack  of  provisions 
strapped  to  his  back,  and  in  his  hand  a  long  balancing  pole, 
with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  steel  point  at  the  other,  to 
assist  his  footing  along  dizsy  ledges  and  over  yawning  chasms, 
whose  awful  depths  could  not  be  penetrated  by  human  eye. 

We  were  already  in  a  region  of  peril.  Around  and  above 
as  towered  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  whose  slippery  and 
<lazzling  summits  we  must  gain. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  over  which  we  must  pass 
direct,  or  abandon  our  purpose.  We  examined  it  on  all  sides, 
but  found  nothing  better  than  that  which  directly  faced  us. 
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How  could  w«  Hurmount  the  difficulty  ^ 

"  If  we  go  forward,  we  muHt  climb  this  precipice  of  ico — 
there  is  no  alternative!"  at  length  said  the  chief  guide, 
turning  to  me.     *'  (^in  it  be  doney'*  1  en(|uired. 

*^That  is  a  question  best  answered  by  trying."  he  replied. 
"  It  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  I  think  it  possible." 

He  then  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  companions. 
and  proceeded  to  the  work.  He  cut  places  for  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  climbing  up  by  these,  cut  others  still  higher,  his 
comrades  steadying  him  and  supporting  him  as  long  as  they 
oottld  reach.  He  then  came  down,  and  had  one  of  the  poles 
fastened  t«  his  dreas,  so  that  they  could  keep  him  from  .loos- 
ing his  balance.  In  this  manner  he  slowly  worked  his  way 
up,  till  the  pole  became  too  short,  when  he  came  down  and 
rested  while  another  was  being  made  fast  to  it.  Once  more 
he  returned  to  the  work,  and  soon  after  he  accomplished  the 
bold  feat,  and  stood  upon  the  slippery  summit. 

The  rest  of  us  now  disengaged  ourselves  from  the  roj^e.  by 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  were  all  connected  together, 
and  two  others  ascendeil  in  the  same  manner  jis  the  first,  one 
of  them  taking  the  roj>e  up  with  him.  They  now  t^ld  me 
it  was  best  for  me  to  go  up  while  there  were  some  below  and 
some  above  to  assist  me ;  and  prevent  any  accident  happen- 
ing through  my  inexperience,  the  rope  was  lowered  and 
fastened  around  my  body,  and  as  fast  as  I  ascended  the  slack 
was  taken  in  by  those  above.  When  a  little  more  than  half- 
way from  the  base  to  the  top  one  of  my  feet  suddenly  slipped, 
ana  my  body  partly  swung  round.  I  grasped  firmly  with 
my  hands ;  and  the  tightening  of  the  rope,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pole  pressing  it  between  my  shoulders,  kept  me 
from  swinging  clear,  and  con8ef|uently  from  dashing  my  bones 
on  the  rough  ice  below — ^for  the  pole  could  not  have  sup- 
ported my  weight,  and  those  above  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  let  go  the  rope  to  save  themselves  from  being  drag- 
ged over  the  precipice.  The  event  gave  my  nervous  system 
a  fearftil  shock,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  in  a  perspiration, 
cold  as  it  was. 

We  now  set  forward  again,  and  for  some  time  met  with 
only  minor  obstacles,  which  were  readily  overcome.  Towards 
sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  two  sharp-pointed  rocks,  lifting 
their  bare  heads  in  solemn  grandeur  above  the  surrounding 
snow  and  ice.  These  were  called  the  (J  rand  and  Petit  Mulcts, 
and  occupied  a  position  a  little  more  than  half-way  up  the 
mountain. 

"  There  is  the  spot."  said  (Jougjon,  the  principal  guide, 
pointing  to  the  larger  of  these  two  rocks,  ''  where,  if  heaven 
favors  us,  we  shall  pass  the  coming  night." 

As  we  drew  near  this  rock,  I  was  led  to  think  heaven 
would  not  favor  us  in  reaching  that  dangerous  point ;  for  we 
were  suddenly  stopped  by  a  wide,  black  chasm,  that  made 
me  giddy  to  look  into.  This  ran  along  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  completely  cut  off  our  approach — nor  could  we  discover 
any  means  of  getting  over  it.  We  could  not  descend  into  it  and 
come  out  alive,  and  nowhere  could  we  perceive  the  usual  bridge 
of  ice  or  snow  by  which  we  had  crossed  other  similar  gulfs. 

*-The  last  time  I  was  here,"  said  CJougjon,  *•  there  was  a 
narrow  wall  of  ice  sloping  upwards  across  this  chasm,  on  whidi 
I  cut  steps  and  advanced,  at  a  great  risk  of  life ;  but  now 
even  that  is  gone — smelted  away,  perhaps — and  so.  for  all  that 
I  can  see,  our  upward  journey  terminates  here." 

I  was  disappointed,  I  conteas.  for  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
standing  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  feeling 
that  nothing  in  this  world  had  ever  gone  up  higher. 

*'  As  constant  changes  are  going  on,"  remarked  the  chief 
guide,  '•  perhaps  by  this  time  next  year  this  gulf  will  be 
oridged  over."      "  Ay,  perhaps  I "  I  answered,  moodily. 

As  it  was  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  retrace  our  steps 
before  dark, the  next  important  thing  was  to  find  some  sheltered 


spot  where  we  could  pass  the  cold  night.  We  went  back 
some  distance,  to  a  crevice  which  ran  around  under  a  huge 
rock  that  was  in  turn  heavily  overlaid  with  snow  and  ice. 

Wrap))ing  myself  up  as  warmly  as  I  could,  I  passed  the 
first  half  of  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down  along  a  little 
narrow  ledge,  occasionally  exchanging  a  word  with  some  of 
the  guides,  but  most  of  the  time  brooding,  in  sullen  silence, 
over  my  disapp<>intment.  At  last,  feeling  very  much  fatigued, 
T  went* away  some  distiince  from  the  others,  and  sat  down; 
but  finding,  after  a  few  minutes,  that  I  was  becoming  very 
drowsy,  and  likely  ti>  fall  suddenly  asleep,  which  I  did  not 
think  was  prudent,  I  arose,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  the  guides,  and  keeping  my.self  awake  with  conversation. 
'  But  scaircely  had  T  taken  one  step  forward,  when  I  .stopped, 
and  felt  my  hair  rise  with  horror.  I  heard  a  strange  sound, 
more  like  the  distant  purring  of  some  animal  than  anything 
else  I  can  liken  it  to.  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
slight  vibration  or  quiver  of  the  ground  under  me.  1  can- 
not tell  Avliy,  for  I  had  never  experienced  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  but  at  once,  as  if  by  instinct,  I  seemed  to  know 
it  was  a  descending  avalanche,  and  descending,  too,  from  far 
above,  probably  to  overwhelm  and  bury  me  for  ever. 

Quickly  the  sounds  changed,  and  deepened  in  volume,  and 
soon  became  a  hissing  roar,  fairly  shaking  the  ground  l>eneath 
me;  and  then  my  mind  was  whirled  away  to  the  dearly- 
beloved  ones  at  home. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  strange  rush  and  oppression  of  air 
— a  cloud  of  darkness  seemed  to  settle  over  me.  The  hiss- 
ing roar  ended  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  a  silence  succeeded, 
so  deep  and  deadly,  that  it  appeared  more  awful  than  a  thou- 
sand thunders. 

But  the  appalling  crisis  was  over,  and  I  was  still  alive.  I 
thanked  heaven  for  it,  and  shouted  to  my  companions  in  peril. 
No  answer  I  I  shouted  again.  No  response  I  I  started  to 
go  to  them,  and  three  paces  brought  me  against  a  wall  of  ice 
and  snow.  I  recoiled  in  horror,  and  comprehended  that  they 
might  be  no  longer  among  the  living.  I  turned  and  ran  the 
other  way,  trembling  with  fear.  Six  paces  brought  me  against 
another  wall  of  ice  and  snow!  It  was  over  me— around  me 
— on  every  side  of  mel  I  was  buried  alivel  I  shrieked  at 
the  dreadful  conviction — my  brain  reeled,  and  I  fell. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  paint  the  horrors 
of  that  night,  after  recovering  my  consciousness. 

When  morning  once  more  dawned,  to  my  great  surprise, 
and.  1  scarcely  need  add,  rapturous  joy,  I  beheld  the  light 
stream  into  my  little  chamber  through  an  apperttire  about 
the  size  of  my  body,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  my  head.  I 
readily  climbed  to  it,  crawled  through,  and  once  more  stood 
in  the  living  world. 

A  tremendous  avalanche  had  fallen;  but  I  had  only  been 
caught  by  a  light  portion  of  the  extreme  left,  had  been  saved 
by  the  overhanging  rock,  which  fortunately  had  not  been 
displaced  in  the  downward  rash  of  this  mountain  of  ice  and 
snow.  Not  so  the  poor  guides.  They  were  further  to  the 
right,  and  they  were  probably  crashed  to  death.  At  least, 
they  were  gone,  and  no  mortal  ever  beheld  them  more. 

How  1  found  my  way  down  that  awful  mountain,  alorie 
and  unaided,  1  hardly  know.  Even  now,  I  can  scarcely  re- 
alize that  1  actujiUy  went  through  so  many  dangers  and  es- 
caped with  life.  On  three  occasions,  in  sliding  down  the 
hills  of  ice.  I  was  sent  to  the  very  verge  of  an  awful  gulf, 
and  saved,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle;  and  three  times,  in  low- 
ering myself  down  the  slippery  precipices,  I  lost  my  hold. 
And  yet  not  a  bone  was  broken.  I  was  much  bruised,  how- 
ever; and  once  I  was  so  stunned  that  I  knew  nothing  for  an 
hour.  But  lieaven,  in  its  mercy,  saw  proper  to  give  me  back 
to  the  world,  and  save  me  fnnn  the  awful  fate  of  my  com- 
panions in  peril. 
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ORIGINAL  MATTES  IN  THI8  NUMBER. 


Wc  desire  to  make  the  Magazine  in  every  sense  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  talent  of  the  community.  With  an  cje  to 
this  object  we  open  the  present  volume  with  a  first-class 
home-made  serial  story,  entitled  The  Hebrew  Maiden,  or^ 
Not  all  DroHS.  A  small  portion  of  this  story  has  been  com- 
posed for  some  time,  but  it  is  now  reconstructed  and  com- 
pleted for  The  Utah  Magazine. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  drawing  att.entitm  to  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  original  articles  in  this  number  :  "  The 
History  of  the  World  Illustrated  in  it«  Great  Characters/' 
and  -'Our  Woman's  Platform,"  both  prepared  in  this  office  ex- 
pressly for  the  Magazine;  'vHow  the  World  has  Grown,'* 
by  Eli  B.  Kelsey;  "A  Humorous  Discourse  on  Railroad  Mat- 
ters, "  by  Saxey,  together  with  a  Batchelor's  song,  *'  by 
Jingo,"  of  keep-a-pitchin'-in  fame ;  an  Ode  to  the  Steam 
Horse,  by  Jabcz  Woodard,  also  to  our  dramatic  and  musical 
articles,  prepared  respectively  by  the  editors  of  those  de- 
partments. 

We  also  present,  in  this  number,  an  original  piece  of  music 
by  Prof.  Tullidgc,  being  the  first  sheet  of  music,  in  the  old 
notation,  ever  published  in  the  Rocky  ^fountains. 

To  fully  carry  out  our  purpose  of  making  this  magazine 
**the  Home  Journal  of  the  People,"  we  invite  contributors 
on  science  or  other  interesting  subjects,  from  all  our  think- 
ing men  who  wish  to  aid  in  the  int<^llectual  and  social  growth 
of  the  people. 

Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  throughout  the  Territory, 
are  requested  to  forward  their  (juestions.  Reports  of  Lectures 
are  invited. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


^ 


Music  and  the  drama  properly  belong  to  magazine  liter- 
ature. We  have,  therefore,  designed  in  this  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  Utah  Magazine,  which  a  contemporary  has 
honored  with  the  name  of  the  *'  Blackwood  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  regular  editorial  departments  for  these 
branches  of  art.  For  the  one  we  have  engaged  friend  E. 
W.  Tullidge,  whose  reviews  of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare 
and  lives  of  famous  historical  personages  obtained  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  j  and  for  the 
musical  department  we  have  engaged,  as  editt>r  Prof  John 
Tullidge.  Prof.  Tullidge,  in  his  youth,  was  a  favorite  pupil 
of  the  great  English  master,  Hamilton,  and  for  years  was  a 
teacher  and  conductor  of  Catholic  choii^s.  We  therefore 
take  the  liberty  to  respectfully  invit<3  correspondence  from 
the  musical  profession  at  home  and  abroad,  with  confidence 
that  (juestions  upon  theory  and  music  generally,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  will  be  competently  answered  by  him. 


OUR  WOMAN'S  PLATFORM. 


NO.  1 — THE    women's    MOVEMENT. 

The  editress  of  the  Revolution  has  seen  a  live  ''  Mormon  " 
publisher— considers  his  head  a  cheering  spectacle  for  a 
phrenologist,  and  being  reflectively  stirred  up  by  the  sight, 
exclaims,  in  effect,  "  What  if,  after  all,  the  Mormons  should 
lead  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  women !"  A  very 
suggestive  remark,  anyway,  and  one  which,  we  believe, 
despito  present  appearances  to  the  outside  world,  will  be 
found  in  due  time  to  have  contained  the  germ  of  a  correct 
prophecy. 

It  is  with  us  on  this  '*  woman's  rightvS**  question  as  with 
other  strong  themes  now  agitiitiug  the  public  mind;  we 
believe  there  is  a  germ  of  a  great  truth  in  it,  and  an  inspi- 
ration working  to  a  good  end,  but  it  seems  as  if  no  truth  ne- 
cessary for  human  htppiness  was  ever  yet  established  in  this 
world,  without  being  at  first  arrayed  in  garments  vastly  t<x) 
magnificent  for  it.  Before  a  truth  can  ever  t<3ll  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  it  does  appear  as  though  it  must  be  preached  up  as 
being  about  six  times  its  real  size;  and  then  in  due  course  of 
(lod's  Providence  it  will  get  accepted  for  what  it  really  is.  A 
twenty-five  cent  truth  must  come  calling  itself  a  dollar  ,and  fight 
furiously  for  its  rights  as  such,  depreciating  all  such  small  val- 
ues as  fitly  or  seventy-five  cents  as  vastly  inferior  amounts;  when 
after  sufticient  struggling,  it  will  settle  down  into  its  place  in 
the  world  of  coins  really  allowed  and  credited  as  twenty-five 
cents — having  obtained  its  friends,  inflamed  their  zeal,  and 
received  their  indefatigable  labors  in  its  behalf,  simply  on 
the  ground  of  its  dollar-is/i  pretensions. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  success  ol'  all  truths,  and  the 
mainspring  and  strength  of  all  great  movements.  Their  ad- 
vocates arc  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  along-side  of 
their  special  truth  there  is  no  truth  worth  talking  about; 
and  by  no  possibility  an  opposite  side,  or  a  draw-back  to  their 
picture.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  Providence — manipula- 
ting men  like  pawns  on  the  cheijuer-board  of  humanity — is  in 
all  this,  we  see,  special  wisdom  in  such  impressions;  for  men 
will  fight  and  die  for  a  truth,  if  they  believe  it  to  be  the 
grandest  in  existence,  when  they  would  not  suffer  the  prick- 
ing of  a  pin's  point  for  it,  if  they  thought  it  was  merely  a 
truth  and  nothing  more.  It  may  sound  as  an  irreverent  ex- 
pression, but  this  philosophy  has  created  martyrs  and  reform- 
ers in  all  ages,  by  the  score. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely  so  with  the  (juestion  of 
womanly  privileges.  Women,  we  consider,  have  clearly  been 
withheld  from  manifest  rights.  Their  importance  in  society 
has  been  vas^l^  underrated,  and  their  capabilities  unappre- 
ciated. They  have  been  the  victims  of  masculine  lust,  and 
false  codes  of  society.  Now  has  come  the  reaction — now  the 
sufferers  steer  for  the  other  extreme.  Women  should  be  eli- 
gible for  everything;  they  should  be  bound  by  no  considera- 
tion which  the  experience  of  past  ages  has  confirmed ;  the 
more  unlike  women  of  the  past,  they  can  get  to  be  in  every 
respect, -the  better  for  them,  the  more  glorious  for  society. 
This  extreme  view  of  the  case  would  not,  of  course,  be  ad- 
vocated by  m;iny  individual  ladies  of  the  "  Woman^s  Rights" 
order,  but  this  is  the  soul  of  the  movement — the  inspiration 
of  the  h(mr.  And,  harmless  enough,  too,  it  allows  plenty 
for  clipping  and  paring;  it  contains  hugeness  enough  to  glo- 
rify it  in  the  imaginations  of  its  di^sciples,  and  make  them 
enthusiastic,  till  they  gain — as  they  should — a  hearing.  Ex- 
perience, solid  sense  and  the  true  instincts  of  womankind  will 
trim  and  s({uare  the  proposition  to  about  its  right  shape  in 
due  time;  and  although,  when  gained,  it  will  not  make  earth 
a  paradise  or  take  the  "skeleton"  out  of  everybody's  cupboard, 
it  will — like  all  God's  morements  in  society — result  in  lift- 
injr  humaiMty  one  little  step  nearer  to  their  destined  condition. 

■  ./^^v  y^^v  ^^^^  I  /^^ 
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[Correapondence  on  mnsical  gnbjocts  is  invited.] 


Musical  development  is  very  much  the  index  of  civilization,  and  its  variations 
of  qualities  the  signs  of  national  character.  Nations  highly  advanced  and  refined 
have  fine  mnsical  taste,  such  as  the  Germans,  the  Italians  and  the  English. 
Their  educated  classes  cannot  endure  crude  compositions.  Nothing  less  than 
exquisite  strains  of  melody,  and  the  grandest  harmonies  will  satisfy  the  soul 
attuned  to  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  On  the  other  hand  the  Chinese,  the 
American  Indians,  and  the  races  generally  who  are  crude  in  their  natures,  and 
nnprogrossive  in  their  national  characters  have  very  poor  perceptions  of  sweet 
melodic  strains  or  harmonic  grandeur.  Kettle  drums,  and  noisy  discordant 
instruments  would  afford  them  more  delight  than  the  matchless  oratoriocs  of 
Handel  and  Ilaydn,  or  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  Masses  of  Mozart. 

In  the  growth  of  the  arts  music  springs  up  among  their  first  outshoots,  taking 
the  precedence,  in  the  unfolding  of  civilization,  of  every  genius  but  that  of  poetry 
—OS  the  second  bom  of  the  Muses — she  starts  out  with  her  divine  mission.  In 
her  first  stages  she  takes  the  form  of  simple  song.  Like  as  poetry,  when  far  ad- 
vanced, brings  to  its  aid  writing  and  printing,  with  their  magician  like  powers 
and  agencies,  so  music,  in  her  advancement,  arranges  her  alphabet,  notation,  and 
her  art  becomes  elaborated  into  science.  Like  also  as  poetry  from  the  cmd*' 
body  of  verse  receives  a  maftsivo  and  infinitely  capacitated  transformation  Into 
universal  literature,  so  music  rises  from  her  primitive  form  of  simple  song  and 
clothes  herself  in  grand  gigantic  harmonies.  No  longer  a  hymn  or  a  ballad  from 
nututored  voices  and  inartistic  votaries,  but  a  volume  of  Creation  from  the  creator 
Haydn,  from  the  harmonic  Ilamlol  a  Messiah  bearing  the  almighty  majesty  of  his 
Hallelujah  chorus  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent,  and  from  Mozart  a  consecrated 
mass  to  Deity.  The  genius  of  music  develoj^  caimcities  and  forms  for  all  the 
expositions  of  the  harmonies  of  nature  and  the  human  soul,  and  for  her  interpre- 
tations she  is  no  longer  dependant  on  unlearned  composers,  nor  upon  uncouth 
utterances  from  untutored  voices. 

The  history  and  schools  tf  music  agree  with  the  stages  of  civilization.  In  ca- 
thedral  times  we  have  cathedral  music.  Their  solemn,  massive  forms  and  eccle- 
siastical sublimity  resemble  the  religious  service  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 
Mosses,  Anthems,  and  Luther's  hymns  show  their  quality.  The  Oratorio  resem- 
bles the  epic  poem  translated  into  another  tongue  of  art,  with  the  same  prlnci. 
pies,  the  same  style,  the  same  majestic  elaboration.  It  is,  however,  Hebraic  and 
uot  Grecian  in  its  spirit,  prophetic  and  not  heroic  in  its  themes.  As  yet  the 
Oratorio  iii  the  best  form  and  style  that  ha.s  been  given  in  modem  times  of  music 
suitable  for  Temple  service.  It  is  more  Hebraic  in  its  quality  tlian  the  Masses 
of  the  Catholic,  there  is  in  its  composition  the  declamatory  moods,  and  bursts  of 
bold  inspirations  that  so  wonderfully  characterized  the  Jewish  prophets,  while 
the  cboniscs  describe  the  lofty  exultation  of  the  congregations  of  Israel  when 
they  were  the  people  of  Jehovah's  8i>ocial  care.  The  mass  music  of  the  Catholics 
is,  it  is  true,  very  imposing  and  seductive,  but  it  is  burdened  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  a  church  rather  than  with  the  bold  Inspirations  of  Prophets  and  Psalm- 
ists. Even  its  Gloria  in  Excel*i$  is  more  like  choruses  performed  Ijy  priests  and 
virgins  of  Heathen  temples  than  the  wondrous  exultations  in  music  of  the  vast 
congregations  of  the  Zion  of  God.  However  near  they  may  approximate  to  it  in 
classical  forms  and  treatment,  there  are  no  Mass  compo(!ltions  burdened  with 
such  pure  Hebrew  subject  nor  breathing  so  much  divine  theme  as  the  Oratorio 
of  the  Mesiah,  and  no  Gloria  in  Excdsis  eqimls  the  triumphant  majesty  of  Han- 
del's Hallelqjah  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth,  in  which  one  can  imagine 
when  Zion  from  above  comes  down  to  unite  in  worship  with  the  Zion  of  all  the 
earth,  unnnmliered  millions  of  mortals  and  immortals  will  take  their  parts  to 
swell  the  mighty  theme. 

Hail,  Beautipxjl  Sprino. — We  present  in  this  number  an  original  composition 
under  the  above  title.  Our  reason  for  publishing  Trios  and  Duets  in  this  simple 
style  is,  because  there  exists  a  want  for  compositions  of  this  class  for  the  use  of 
such  as  are  unlearned  in  the  art  of  reading  classical  music  at  sight.  The  part- 
music  generally  published  is  wliat  is  termed  by  the  profession  "set  duettos" 
and  glees,  that  is  they  are  mixed  with  different  forms  of  construction,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  belong  to  any  simple  form.  These  compositions  are  only  fitted 
for  musicians  well  practiced  in  the  vocal  art,  and  in  fact  they  arc  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  moss.  Ballads,  in  general,  are  composed  in  the  duplex  form  of 
two  capital  periods,  the  first  modulating  to  the  dominant,  or  some  key  of  close 
connection  which  is  easily  caught  by  the  hearer.  Others  are  composed  in  the 
grand  triplex  form,  which  contains  three  capital  periods,  and  would  require  a 
twelve  line  verse.  Wo  think  the  best  constmction  of  this  form  is  the  da  capo, 
that  is,  the  third  movement  is  the  return  to  the  first,  which  constitutes  the  final 
one,  and  the  composition  by  this  can  be  remembered  quickly.  However,  wo 
cannot  always  select  this  form  for  the  want  of  poetry  that  will  fit.  "Hail,  Beau- 
tiful Spring,"  is  of  this  class. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  sheet  of  music  with  every  other  number  of  the 
Magazixe,  including  the  composition  of  our  best  home  musicians.  Productions 
from  the  pens  of  Professore  Thomas,  Careless,  and  others,  will  be  given  in  due 
time.    Wo  shall  be  happy  to  publish  any  composition  of  real  merit.  . 

Clas»-T«achixg  in  Utah.— Class-teaching  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  entirely  sus- 
pended at  present.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  David  0.  Calder  raised  largo  classes  of 
the  youthful  portion  of  this  city  and  gratuitously  taught  them  the  art  of  singing 
and  Mr.  Curwen's  system  of  musical  science.  For  years  Mr.  Calder  labored  to 
educate  the  people  of  Utah  in  the  "divine  art,"  and  sought  to  establish  classes 
and  Philharmonic  Societies  throughout  the  Territory.  In  this  he  succeeded  be- 
yond a  fair  expectation  of  what  one  man  could  accomplish,  and  he  founded  the 
*'Deseret  Musical  Association,  which  several  years  ago  was  quite  a  representa- 


tive institution.  Mr.  Calder,  however,  was  forced  to  discontinue  his  untiring  la- 
bors for  the  cause  of  music  in  Utah  to  save  his  health,  wliich  had  been  almost 
sacrificed  to  his  mission,  and  the  burden  of  his  duties  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office. 

Class-teaching,  however,  In  the  settlements  South  of  this  city  has  been  fiour- 
ishing  during  the  past  year,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Charles  Thomas 
and  John  Tullidge,  and  a  number  of  concerts  have  l>een  given  by  the  latter. 

We  hope  also  to  see  soon  a  Philharmonic  Society  again  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Handel.— A  review  of  some  of  this  great  composer's  works,  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  life,  and  anecdotes  of  his  peculiarities,  selected  from  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  author,  written  expressly  for  this  magazine  by  the 
editor  of  this  dci)artment,  will  shortly  appear. 
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A  New  Plat. — One  leading  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  presentation  of  a 
new  dramatization,  by  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  for  his  own  benefit.  There  was  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  literary  execution,  and  considering  that  Mr.  Lindsay  lays 
no  pretentions  to  professional  authorship,  his  effort  deserves  io  bo  considered  a 
decided  success. 

Miss  AxNiE  LocKnART.— This  very  interesting  actress  has  been  running  a  suc- 
cessful engagement  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre.  She  came  to  us  not  in  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  stars,  but  her  general  usefulness  and  fitness  would 
please  the  public  during  a  long  engagement,  when  actresses  of  more  lofty  pre- 
tensions would  exhaust  themselves  in  their  specialties  and  grow  stale  to  their 
audiences.  The  management  has  been  Imppy  in  the  engagement  of  Miss  Annie 
Lockhart. 

Mr.  Herxe  and  Lucille  Western. — Our  enterprising  managers,  in  addition  to 
Miss  Annie  Ixx*khart,  have  also  engaged  Mr.  Hornc  and  the  celebrated  Lucille 
Western.  Th(5  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Heme  was  in  his  great  specialty  of  "  Rip 
Von  Winkle."  His  touches  of  nature  and  his  easy,  unconstrained  rendering 
make  an  audience  forget  that  he  is  the  actor  and  regard  him  as  the  veritable 
"  Rip."  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  play  to  run  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  a  city  where  an  audience  is  weekly  limited  to  about 
the  same  persons,  Mr.  Heme  has  again  and  again  reproduced  his  unique  Dutch- 
man to  the  delight  even  of  those  who  have  seen  the  character  three  or  four 
times. 

BastLtnne. — Lucille  Western  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  Salt  Lake 
stage  in  East  Lynne.  We  have  no  liking  for  this  class  of  plays,  nor  do  wo  con- 
sider them  chaste,  or  even  moral.  The  time  was  when  even  the  classical  part  of 
Mrs.  Haller  was  repudiated  by  the  critics,  and  It  only  held  Its  place  upon  the 
stage  because  of  Its  pathos,  fine  texture  of  subject,  and  the  scope  that  it  gave 
great  actresses.  But  now  we  can  have  a  wretched  woman,  with  her  seducer^ 
paraded  before  our  very  eyes  and  the  play  bo  called  "highly  moral."  So  might 
the  deep  damnation  of  a  prostitute's  life  be  "highly  moral,"  as  a  frightful  warn- 
ing to  virtuous  women  not  to  fall  into  the  like  perdition.  But  the  innate  dignity 
of  Julia  Dean  sanctified  to  the  mind  of  the  Salt  Lake  public  the  play  of  East 
Lynne,  and  Lucille  Western  made  her  first  opi>earance  in  it  hero  with  great  suc- 
cess. She  did  not,  however,  blot  from  our  mind  our  lamented  friend,  nor  do  we 
think  there  is  a  lady  on  the  stage  who  can  happily  follow  Julia  Dean  as  Camillo 
or  in  the  double  character  of  Isabelle  and  Madame  Vine.  In  the  plays  of  Green 
Bushes  and  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  Miss  Western  surpassed  the  lady  who,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Salt  Lake,  will  live  much  in  the  character  of  High  Priest- 
ess of  their  Temple  of  Art.  Miss  Western,  coming  to  us  with  a  national  name, 
has  very  generally  provoked  comparison  between  herself  and  Julia  Dean,  and 
it  is  saying  much  In  favor  of  both  ladies  that  they  have  neither  of  them  lost  by 
the  comparison. 

One  of  Miss  Western's  great  hits  dnring  her  engagement  was  in  Leah,  the  For- 
saken. Another  of  her  triumphs  was  in  the  character  of  the  "Child  Stealer,' 
a  sensational  play  of  considerable  power  and  illustration.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
lower  phases  of  society,  with  its  marked  vices  and  mannerisms  in  the  delinea- 
tions of  which  both  Miss  Western  and  Mr.  Home  were  very  effective. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  16th,  this  popular  and  powerful  actress  took  a 
"  farewell  benefit"  In  Victor  Hugo's  famous  historical  play  of— 

LcoRiTiA  Borgia.  The  character  of  the  Satanna  of  Italy,  we  think,  Is  of  too 
high  a  class  for  Miss  Lucille  Western.  There  is  an  imperial  casting  in  the  type 
of  the  original  as  marked  as  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  himself,  who  has  been 
very  aptly  characterized  as  the  Michael  Angclo  among  authors.  To  illustrate 
the  grand  poetic  quality  of  Victor  Hugo's  genius,  and  the  dark  splendor  of  Lu- 
cretia  Borgia,  whose  awful  character  is  like  Night  in  her  profoundest  majesty, 
with  but  one  lone  fiickering  star  to  guide  her,  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  Miss  Lu- 
cille Western.  It  is  a  character  for  a  Siddons,  a  RIstori  or  a  Julia  Dean.  Nev- 
ertheless, though  Lucretia  Borgia  was  not  rendered  by  the  bencficiare  with  that 
imperial  classical ity  which  we  should  have  seen  in  the  personations  of  those 
great  artistes,  she  played  the  part  very  successfully;  for  her  style,  if  not  of  the 
rarest  quality,  is  exceedingly  forcible.  Mr.  Heme  sustained  the  lady  as  G§nar- 
ro,  a  young  soldier  of  fortune.  Wo  would  advise  Miss  Western  never  to  choose 
this  excellent  actor  to  mate  her  In  heroic  parts  again.  No  touch  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  should  have  been  seen  in  Genarro,  nor  should  the  au<lience  oven  re- 
member that  the  same  gentleman  represented  these  two  very  dissimilar  parts. 
Mr.  Heme  does  himself  an  injustice  in  thus  sacrificing  his  reputation  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  the  leading  character  to  the  heroine. 

After  the  performance  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  our  artistic  visitors  came  before  the 
curtain,  and  Mr.  Heme,  after  the  lady  had  retired,  returned  thanks  In  a  pertinent 
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little  speech,  in  which  he  expreiaed  the  hope*  of  himielf  and  profenionAl 
compADion  soon  to  appear  before  a  Salt  Lake  audience  on  a  second  rislt. 

M188  FAinrr  Momak  Pimln.— This  lady  is  the  last  novelty  offered  to  onr 
theatre-goinf  public.  She  has  made  a  decided  mistake  in  presenting  herself  be- 
fore a  Salt  Lake  andience  as  a  Star.  It  is  a  task  even  for  a  good  actress  to  mn 
a  successftil  engagement  here. 


The  last  birth  of  American  magazines  is  "Appleton's  Journal.*'  It  is  a  weekly 
paper  devoted  to  literature,  science  and  art.  These  well-known  New  York  pub- 
lishers have  laid  out  for  their  Journal  a  popular  design,  but  the  term  "popular,'* 
as  they  use  It,  has  a  very  select  Interpretation.  Their  Weekly  is  of  the  same 
cUss  and  tone  as  the  Galaxy,  a  monthly  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar. 
The  Galaxy,  which  gave  a  new  phase  to  ♦^popular"  literature,  has  since  become 
one  of  the  first  magaxines  of  America,  and  the  Appletons  have  now  made  a  fur- 
ther advance  In  their  Issue  of  a  weekly  of  the  same  class.  Indeed  we  recognise 
among  its  corps  of  writers  some  of  the  Galaxy  names.  It  Is  not  so  heavy  in  its 
literature  and  forms  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  It  is  more  claasical  than  any  of 
the  weekly  magaxines  that  we  have  yet  seen  till  now,  either  of  Sngland  or 
America.  Its  essays  are  from  the  pens  of  the  Iwst  writers,  and  it  opens  with  a 
splendid  pictorial  supplement—**  The  Grand  Drive  at  Central  Park."  The  first 
number  contains  the  commencement  of  the  new  story  of  Victor  Hugo,  entitled 
"The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  for  which  the  French  Publishers  paid  the  author  300,- 
000  francs.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  for  twenty  years  In  the  author's  workshop, 
and  that  Its  conception  was  in  his  mind  contemporaneously  with  that  of  "  Les 
Miserables."  A  fine,  full  length  engraving  of  the  author  accompanies  his  work 
In  a  chaste  biographical  article  and  review  of  the  genius  of  the  illustrious  French 
patriot.  The  writer  says,  "The  power,  the  struggle,  the  sublime,  and  the  co- 
lossal that  we  contemplate  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  grotesque  sculptures  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  contemplate  in  Victor  lIugo*s  works.  As  Michael  Angelo  Is 
alone  among  sculptors,  Victor  Hugo,  by  many  of  the  same  traits.  Is  alone  among 
writers.  The  grand,  the  bold,  the  complex  elements  of  life  and  nature  are  In  his 
writings ;  everything  but  the  fused  and  fluent  harmonies  of  thought  and  emo' 
tiou  which  charms  us  in  the  expression  of  Lamartine,  of  De  Musset,  of  George 
Sand." 

Editoe's  Notice. — Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  original  matter  In  this  num- 
ber, several  of  our  regular  departments,  including  Extracted  Humor,  Gems  from 
the  Poets,  Scientiflc  Notes  and  Household  Receipts  are  crowded  out. 
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In  this  department  we  insert  small  original  compositions,  the  authors  of  which 
make  no  pretensions  to  literary  ability,  but  desire  to  aid  in  giving  variety  and 
a  home*character  to  our  columns. 
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In  the  following  pithy  effort  of  friend  Se5IX,  we  think  wo  discover  the  hand 
of  an  old  fellow-traveler  in  the  London  Conference.  Many  of  his  efforts  are  worih 
a  higher  classiflcatlon  than  the  above : 

BXLP-ECLl. 

Are  you  old  ?    Learn  how  to  mould 

Your  will. 
Are  you  young  ?    Control  your  tongue 

With  skill. 
He  who  can  rule  his  will  can  speech  control^ 
He  who  controls  his  tongue  can  rule  his  soul. 

Are  you  rich  ?    Gold  gives  the  itch 

For  more. 
Are  you  poor?    Toll  and  endure 

The  sore. 
The  rich— disease  is  often  hard  to  cure ; 
Thought,  time  and  industry  will  heal  the  poor. 

Are  you  great  in  mind's  estate? 

'TIS  lent. 
Are  you  small  ?    See  you  they  all 

Well  spent. 
Right  use  of  talents,  not  results,  will  guage 
Your  worih,  and  rightly  estimate  your  wage. 

Young,  or  old,  nor  wit,  nor  gold, 

Will  tell 
Who  are  wise  without  disguise. 

So  well 
As  he  who  leanis  with  skill  himself  to  rule— 
His  wit,  his  wealth,  to  use  in  Wisdom's  school.— Sxirsz. 

Ax  Odx  05  TBI  DiATO  OP  Roux— Puxxles  us ;  wo  cannot  tell  what  the  author 
means.    It  appears  to  be  a  burlesque  of  some  kind.    There  Is  some  wit  In  the 
production,  but  very  crude.    It  wants  digesting. 
A.  MrroALP— Has  thanks  for  his  excellent  selection. 

R.  C— Has  something  to  learn  in  respect  to  "feet."  He  expresses  onr  ideas  ex- 
actly in  the  following  sentiment— tremendously  so. 

Give  your  employer  all  that's  due. 
In  time  and  work  that  seemeth  Just; 
He  should  be  honest,  too,  with  yon. 
If  not  In  this  world,  In  the  next  he  must. 
We  should  think  so. 

RKCBTVJtn. — Angels  Whisper  to  Mother.  The  Lady  and  the  Warrior.  Darkest 
Hour  Before  Dawn. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  GROWN. 


BY   ELI   B.    KEL8EY. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE   PROPOSITION. 

I  propose  to  examine  biblical  and  profane  history  for  facte 
that  shall  prove  how  deep  and  fervent  are  the  instincte  in 
man,  in  his  rudest  and  most  primitive  condition  : 

1st.  To  worship  that  which  he  esteems  stronger  and  more 
powerful  than  himself — ^with  him  might  being  right ',  and 
that  he  naturally  endows  his  Deity  with  the  passions  which 
rule  and  govern  himself. 

2d.  That  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  intelligence  and 
overcomes,  in  a  measure,  the  rude  barbarism  of  his  nature, 
he  looses  a  portion  of  his  sectionality,  and  creates  divinities 
that  rule,  not  only  a  tribe  or  clan,  but  a  section  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  attributes  of  which  deities  are  yet,  however,  clothed 
by  him  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  imperfections  of 
his  own  nature. 

3d.  That  man,  in  a  still  more  advanced  condition,  even 
after  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  creator  of  all  things, 
and  the  only  true  €rod  by  manifestations  that  he  could  best  un- 
derstand— namely  :  mantfestations  of  irresistible  power — 
could  still  only  comprehend  so  much  of  the  true  character  of 
Gt)d  as  he  had  developed  within  himself,  and  continued  to 
clothe  Deity  with  his  own  sectionality  and  vengeful  and  un- 
forgiving nature. 

4th.  That  with  the  multiplied  experiences  of  a  procession 
of  ages,  man  has  gradually  advanced  and  become  more  liberal 
in  his  views;  that  God  has  continued  to  lead  him  along  by 
giving  him  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept' 
towards  the  full  development  of  all  that  is  cosmopolitan  in  his 
nature,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  revealment  of  a  uni- 
versal faith  which  will  embrace  within  ite  ample  provisions 
all  mankind,  in  every  age,  in  every  nation  and  in  every  clime, 
from  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  ice-bound  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  * 

CHAPER  II. — ^RESEMBLANCE  OP  MEN  TO  THEtR  DEITIES. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Noachian  dispensation,  man- 
kind, with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  began  to  create  unto  them- 
selves gods,  whose  attributes  should  not  be  a  standing  rebuke 
to  themselves  in  the  license  they  gave  to  their  passions  and 
luste.  As  their  traditions — unguided  by  divine  revelation — 
multiplied,  the  gods  of  their  first  creation  became  farther  and 
farther  removed  from  them;  their  attributes  were  so  magni- 
fied and  mystified  by  the  lapse  of  time,  until,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  worshippers,  they  could  no  longer  act  as  the  im- 
mediate controlers  of  the  destinies  of  mankind;  hence,  other 
and  lesser  deities,  both  male  and  female,  sprang  out  of,  or 
were  begotten  by  the  primary  or  higher  gods.  Imagining 
things  always  in  harmony  witn  their  own  characters,  these 
gods  again,  mankind  supposed,  by  a  gratification  of  their  luste 
to  have  surrounded  themselves  with  a  progeny  of  demi,  or 
half  gods — ^a  class  of  deities  well  adaptea  to  the  wante  of  the 
mass,  who  by  their  close  relationship  with  mankind  could  the 
better  act  as  mediators  between  man  and  the  highest  class  of 
deities. 

The  god  a  man  worshipped — then  as  now — ^was  simply  a 
projection  of  his  own  nature ;  and  as  men's  conceptions  of 
glory,  greatness  and  power  are  as  varied  as  their  local  circum- 
stances and  intellectual  status,  the  worship  of  a  pLurcAity  of 
gods  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  exercise  of  the  devotionaJ  in- 
stincte of  all  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  tribes  and  nations. 
War,  rapine  and  plunder  was  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, in  the  barbarous  polity  of  the  anciente ;  therefore  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  of,  or  to  worship  deities 
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who  acted  always  in  accord  or  always  dwelt  together  in  peace 
— it  was  necessary  with  the  gods  of  their  worship — as  with 
themselves  might  was  the  rule  op  right,  and  the  stronger 
ruled  the  rest  by  his  superior  strength  and  by  the  superiority 
of  his  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  And,  aa  the  electric 
force  was  the  most  wonderful  and  least  understood  of  all  the 
heavenly  phenomena,  and  yet,  with  irresistible  voice  and  ef- 
fect, was  so  often  heard  and  seen,  they  clothed  the  ruling 
deity  with  the  power  of  the  thunderbolt — in  awe  of  which 
they  supposed  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  stood. 

Each  tribe  or  nation  had  its  own  particulai*  deity,  who, 
thougli  associating  with  the  other  gods,  and  consulting  with 
them  in  matters  of  unusual  concern,  was  nevertheless  bound 
to  protect  the  fortunes  and  forward  the  interests  of  the  tribe 
or  nation  whose  titular  or  peculiar  deity  he  happened  to  be. 

In  those  times  no  undertaking  of  importance  was  ever  en- 
tered into  by  any  tribe  without  first  consulting  their  augurs, 
or  priests,  of  their  special  deity.  If  war  with  a  neighboring 
people  waa  in  contemplation,  and  their  god,  through  his  au- 
gurs, gave  his  approval  of  the  expedition,  he  was  expected 
to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  his  people  and  make  war, 
if  necessary,  upon  the  gods  of  the  tribe  or  nation  against 
which  they  were  marching.  If  he  was  as  powerful  as  he 
professed  to  be  and  his  people  believed,  they  were  sure  of 
success,  for  after  he  had  subdued  the  opposing  god  himself, 
he,  by  his  great  power,  could  thwart  and  render  abortive  all 
the  plans  of  defense  made  by  the  people  attacked. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  came  in  contact  with  a  god 
stronger  than  himself,  and  was  well  thrashed,  his  people  were 
overthrown  and  returned  in  shame  and  defeat  to  their  own 
land,  in  which  case  woe  to  the  augurs  or  priests  of  the  poor 
beaten  god — unless,  indeed,  the  priests  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  exasperated  chiefe  and  people  that  themselves 
were  the  transgressors,  through  their  having  neglected  to  of- 
fer some  portion  of  spoil  at  the  shrine  of  their  deity,  which 
they  but  seldom  failed  to  do.  In  proof  of  much  that  is  here 
written,  read  Rabshaketh's  boast,  warning  the  Jews  not  to 
resist  his  master,  '^SemiaeheribJ' 

Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  is  looked  upon  as  a  madman  be- 
cause he  tried  to  bind  the  Hellespont  with  fetters  thrown  into 
its  bosom,  and  caused  it  to  be  beaten  with  rods  for  its  turbu- 
lence. He  is  pronounced  insane  because,  upon  his  return 
home,  badly  whipped  and  terribly  scared,  from  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  against  Greece;  he  demolished  all  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Lybia,  and  wound  up  by 
utterly  destroying  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  I  ask^ 
why  should  he  not  have  done  so  ?  To  his  view  of  the  case. 
Belus,  through  his  priests,  had  accepted  rich  and  costly  pres- 
ents from  him,  and  promised  him  success  in  his  enterprise 
against  Greece,  and  had  promised  him  power  over  the  seas 
that  it  should  obey  him.  The  oracles  of  the  gods  of  Lybia 
and  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  had  received  his  rich  offerings 
and  promised  him  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  the  great  god 
Belus  had  said.  Acting  in  good  faith,  he  had  gathered  to- 
gether his  immense  hosts,  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  im- 
poverished his  people.  Instead  of  gaining  the  victory  and 
enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  all  Greece,  he  expe- 
rienced a  sad  overthrow  and  a  large  portion  of  his  army  had 
perished  in  a  foreign  land— the  prestige  of  his  name  and  of 
the  greatness  of  his  kingdom  was  lost  forever. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  had  Moses,  after  leading 
the  Israelites  on  an  apparently  wild  goose  chase  around  the 
borders  of  Egypt;  instead  of  marching  straight  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  making  his  escape  before  Pharaoh  could  have 
gathered  his  hosts  and  pursued  him — ^been  forsaken  by  hvs  god. 
Had  the  sea  refused  to  obey  him  when  he  stretched  his  rod 
over  it  ?  Would  not  the  Israelites  have  arisen  in  their  wrath 
and  destroyed  him  and  all  his  house  ? 
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Would  not  the  Jews  have  handed  his  name  down  to  latest 
times  as  that  of  a  vile  imposter,  and  death  have  been  es- 
teemed too  good  for  him  ?  If  this  would  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Jews  let  us  not  blame  the  heathen  for  visiting  with 
wrath  and  destruction  the  temples  and  the  priests  of  the  god 
who  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  such  dire  calamities  on 
a  whole  people. 

Xerxes  was  undoubtedly  a  man  in  advance  of  his  times. 
No  wily  subterftige  of  the  oracles  of  the  gods  of  his  country 
could  blind  him  to  the  fact  of  their  utter  helplessness  to  save 
in  time  of  trouble,  or  to  the  fatality  of  spending  millions  of 
treasure  at  the  shrines  of  gods  who  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  gods  of  the   "barbarous  Greeks." 

The  bloody  and  vindictive  characteristics  of  ancient  bar- 
barism was  but  a  reflex  of  the  characters  of  the  gods  of  their 
worship.  How  low  must  have  been  the  value  set  upon  human 
life  by  a  people  whose  deities  required  the  sacrifice  of  the 
purest  and  most  innocent  of  human  beings.  It  was  not  the 
blood  of  the  hoary  headed  sinner,  nor  of  the  malefactors  that 
was  required  to  appease  their  wrath  when  offended,  but  the 
blood  of  childbh  innocence.  King  David  in  his  100th  Psalm 
— 3d  verse— charges  Israel  with  sacrificing  their  children  to 
the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and  King  Ahaz  in  his  idolatry 
offered  up  seven  of  his  children  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  a  heathen  deity.  No  wonder  then,  that  in  those 
dark  and  bloody  days  "  it  was  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  and  that  mutilation  and  death  was  the  penalty 
attached  to  almost  every  degree  of  crime.  How  low  must 
have  been  the  moral  status  of  a  people  whose  gods  and 
goddasses  were  supposed  to  indulge  in  illicit  pleasures  ?  The 
orgies  enacted  in  the  worship  of  certain  deities  by  the 
ancients,  are  too  horrible  to  be  named.  We  can  imagine 
something  of  what  they  must  have  been,  when  during  the 
palmiest  days  of  civilization  in  Greece,  the  temple  of  Venus, 
the  titular  divinity  of  the  city  of  Corinth  contained  one 
thousand  Gourteeans.  who  were  at  the  service  of  all  male 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  that  goddess.  When  the  staid 
matrons  and  maidens  of  Home,  in  the  highest  of  her  civiliza- 
tion, esteemed  it  no  shame  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  the 
Imperial  City,  to  and  from  theshrinesof  some  of  their  deities, 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  And  when  by  sacerdotal  law,  no  enquiry 
was  permitted  of  husband,  wife,  daughter  or  sister  as  to 
their  conduct  on  certain  feast  days,  of  some  of  the  gods, 
and  ijoddesses  of  the  "  mistress  of  the  world." 
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Through  cuts  in  the  mountains, 
And  over  the  fountains 

He  rides  on  a  rail 

With  smoke  for  his  trail, 
And  that's  how  the  monster  comes  into  our  vale. 

By  day  he  is  steaming, 
By  night  he  is  gleaming. 

His  music  is  rough, 

With  a  snort  and  a  puff, 
There  never  was  steed  that  was  neighing  so  gruff. 

And  banners  are  waving, 
Yet  wild  is  his  raving; 

And  over  the  snows 

Away  he  goes. 
While  whistles  sound  shrill  and  his  furnace  heart  glows. 

With  cannons  to  greet  him, 
And  thousands  to  meet  him. 

How  proud  was  his  look ! 

When  the  earth  he  had  shook 
There  seemed  a  new  page  in  the  world's  mighty  book. 

Jabkz  Woodabd. 
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THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY 
ninstrated  In  Its  Great  Characters. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  world's  history  is  Clod's  epic.  We^find  the  harmonics 
of  His  providence  in  itii  every  theme.  The  unfolding  of 
the  divine  subject  and  plot  are  ever  in  keeping  with  the 
progressive  phases  of  the  human  race.  As  we  seek  to  trace 
God  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  the  unfolding  of 
civilizations,  we  feel  that  to  this  day  history  is  as  a  sealed 
book.  The  inner  meanings  are  not  seen ;  the  divine  foot- 
steps, in  the  course  of  nations,  not  yet  found  out.  History 
will  neither  be  written  properly  nor  read  aright  until  the 
powers  above  are  recognized  in  the  overruling  of  liuman 
affairs,  and  the  providence  of  the  world  acknowledged  in  all 
its  great  issues.  The  conception  of  Shakspeare,  ''  There  is 
a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  is  more  than  a  mere  poetic 
truth ;  and  the  epics  of  the  Homers  of  Greece  and  the 
Virgils  of  Rome,  whose  inspirations  reveal  the  dramas  of 
immortals  and  mortals  ixa  the  inner  and  outer  circles — 
two  worlds  in  one  manifested  in  the  same  great  action — are 
something  better  than  mere  mythological  fancies.  Moreover, 
this  conception  of  a  divine  epic,  worked  out  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires  and  the  dastiny  of  the  human  race,  is  also 
Hebraic.  It  is  the  theme  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
Jove  and  Jehovah  alike  rule  the  spheres.  The  being  who 
most  represents  in  his  own  nature  infinite  love,  and  the 
ultimate)  of  whose  mission  is  to  bring  to  pass  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men  is  the  type  of  a  God,  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  perfected  state  of  man.  In  these  lead- 
ing views  the  philosophy  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  agree. 

History,  then,  we  shall  treat  as  a  divine  epic,  and  the 
world's  great  characters  as  its  chief  factors.  Illiads  per- 
formed on  the  earth,  now  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  now  in 
Rome  and  Jerusalem,  next  among  the  empires  of  Christen- 
dom, finally  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  North  and 
the  South  in  a  universal  dispensation.  They  cannot  be 
rightly  understood  in  a  thousand  disconnected  fragments. 
There  is  a  thread  running  through  them  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  principal  actors,  though  separated  by  a  hundred 
generations,  hold  relative  parts,  and  spite  of  the  discords 
made,  there  is  in  the  performance  of  the  whole  a  theme  of 
grandest  harmony. 

The  design  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  trace  this  harmony 
in  the  progressive  movements  of  the  world  as  illustrated  in 
the  lives  of  its  great  characters,  and  to  mark  the  lessons 
which  God,  through  history,  has  revealed  to  man.  The 
work  will  not  be  essayic  but  biographical,  and  its  actors  will 
be  chiefly  those  after  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  we  must  first  give  historical  epitomes  to  that  period. 
They  will  not  be  all  saints.  Harry  the  Eighth  must  come 
with  the  rest  to  break  down  popes  with  the  might  of  his 
passions,  Cromwell  to  behead  kings,  and  Napoleon  with  his 
splendid  genius  to  startle  imperial  heads  with  new  ideas  and 
shake  with  his  tremendous  impulses  the  consolidations  of 
ages.  Catherine  De  Medicis,  Anna  Boleyn,  P]lizabeth  of 
England  and  Mary  of  Scots  will  afford  our  readers  enough 
of  romance,  tragedy  and  crime.  Among  the  imperial  and 
heroic  will  come  Charles  the  V.  of  Germany,  William  the 
First  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  United  States  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  his  great-grandson  William  the  Third  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  King  of  p]ngland,  who  matched  the  great 
Prince  Conde  on  the  battle  field,  checkmated  the  mighty 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  in  his  policies  and  combinations, 
pushed  from  the  throne  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  and 
confirmed  England's  greatest  revolution.  America  will  cul- 
minate the  theme.     We  shall  aim  to  dramatically  arrange 
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the  parts  and  characters  that  the  great  epic  of  the  Christian 
era  may  impress  the  reader  with  the  development  of  its 
divine  and  human  action. 

CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS,  THE  CIIHTST. 

Jesus  is  the  light  and  the  love  of  the  world.  ''  God  is 
Love,"  was  the  beginning  and  the  end — aye,  the  very  vol- 
ume of  his  revelation  to  man.  As  far  as  Christendom  in 
its  churches,  its  empires,  and  in  the  hearts  of  its  peoples 
have  represented  the  quality  of  Love,  it  ha^  represented 
Christ  and  his  Father.  All  good  and  wise  men,  even  to  the 
Unitarian  and  Deist,  have  looked  upon  Jesus  as  the  type  of 
our  ultimate  humanity — as  the  standard  of  man  perfected  and 
purified  in  his  nature  in  the  immortality  to  come.  At  the 
very  least,  the  enlight<jned  soul  readily  confesses  that  in 
effect  Christ  is  God-Man — the  Father  manifested  in  the 
flesh. 

Though  we  design  neither  a  biography  nor  a  sermon  upon 
Jesus,  it  is  fit.  that  we  should  bring  him  in  to  lead  the  epic 
of  his  own  dispensation,  that  in  tracing  the  lives  of  the 
world's  great  characters  after  him  we  may  properly  appre- 
ciate how  much  they  severally  in  the  history  of  churches 
and  empires  have  illustrat<;d  the  spirit  and  theme  of  Him 
who  rules  the  play  divine. 

His  own  words  will  best  illustrate)  his  gospel  and  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom  in  that  day  : 

"Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if  my  ki:ii^- 
dom  were  of  this  world  then  would  my  servants  fight,  thatlshcul.l 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from 
hence. 

'* Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king  then?  Jesus 
answered,  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born, 
and  for  tuis  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  1  should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice." 

Take  another  illiLstration : 

*'Then  came  they  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus  and  took  him. 

*'  And  behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus,  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the  High 
Priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear. 

*' Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its 
place;  for  all  they  that  take  tlie  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 

"Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he 
shall  preuently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?" 

Now  for  a  theme  of  his  gospel : 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy. 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  ; 

"  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven; 
for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

**  For  if  ye  love  only  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
you?     Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?" 

When  humanity  embodies  this  spirit  then  will  it  be  truly 
Christian ;  but  never  till  then  shall  we  have  the  Christ-state 
— the  love-stat-e  of  the  world. 

HIS   DISCIPLES. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  period  of  St.  Linus,  the 
second  bishop  of  Rome,  that  the  Christians  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Jewish  Synagogues  and  scattered  through 
Rome,  Greece,  Egypt  and  all  Asia,  having  been  excommu- 
nicated three  times  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood. From  this  time  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  became 
as  separate  race;^,  notwithstanding  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples were  selected  from  the  chosen  of  Abraham's  seed.  The 
dispensation  of  Christ  had  now  fairly  passed  to  the  Gentiles  and 
the  day  of  desolation  to  Jerusjilem  was  nigh  at  hand.     But 
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a  few  years  passed  before  Titus  marched  his  victorious  troops 
against  the  holy  city,  the  history  of  the  siege  of  which  strikes 
horror  to  the  heart  even  to  this  day.  At  length  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword,  the  temple  and  city  utterly  destroyed  and  the 
plowshare  of  the  Roman  tore  up  and  mangled  the  sacred 
soil.  The  prophecy  of  Je.sus,  whom  they  had  rejected 
and  crucified,  was  fulfilled,  and  of  the  glorious  temple  of 
Solomon  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  Thenceforth 
the  Jews  were  no  longer  a  nation.  But  shall  we  say  the 
Lord  forsook  Israel  when  He  cast  him  out  among  the  Gen- 
tiles to  be,  for  well-nigh  two  thousand  years,  a  hiss  and  a 
by-word  in  the  earth  ?  Nay,  there  was  a  Providence  in 
this  as  there  is  in  all  great  events.  It  has  enlarged  Jacob  a 
hundred  fold,  and  by  his  wealth  to-day  he  holds  the  world 
in  his  balances  and  can  dictate  unto  empires. 

In  the  progress  of  the  first  century,  while  the  dispensa- 
tion of  providence  and  of  their  nationality,  were  passing  away 
from  Judah,  it  was  fast  opening  to  the  despised  Christians, 
and  empire  over  the  dominant  races  of  the  earth,  was  near  in 
the  future  for  the  outlawed  and  crucified  son  of  Mary.  Yet 
much  over  zeal,  much  of  a  fierce  intolerant  spirit — so  incom- 
patible with  the  loving  universalian  nature  of  Jesus,  was 
manifested  by  his  early  disciples  in  working  out  a  kingdom  for 
him  even  to  his  own  Apostles.  To  confess  the  truth  these 
Former-day  Saints  were  very  much  like  the  Latt^jr-day  Saints 
in  their  history  and  character.  They  were  cast  out  of  the 
Synagogues  of  their  nation,  persecuted  and  crucified  every- 
where, and  it  made  them  stern  and  uncompromising.  The 
early  Christians  hid  themselves  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  wandered  about  in  villages  and  caverns,  but  they  grew  in 
numbers  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit.  Indeed  they  felt  their 
destiny.  The  Christians  were  to  become  the  dominators  of 
the  world.  They  were  obscure  sectarians  then  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman,  but  they  dared  to  spit  upon  the  images  of  his 
gods  and  east  down  his  statues,  and  then  the  Prefect  of 
Rome  gave  them  up  to  the  axe.  Then  came  the  monster 
Nero,  and  the  Romans,  who  were  usually  tolerant  of  religion- 
ists, massacred  the  Christians  by  thousands.  The  uncom- 
promising zeal  with  which  they  enforced  their  mission  upon 
the  world  reacted  upon  themselves,  and  the  bloody  Nero  took 
advantage  of  the  bad  name  which  they  had  obtained  in  Rome 
and  sent  them  to  the  slaughter.  It  is  seldom  remembered  by 
the  acceptable  churches  of  the  day  that  the  early  followers 
of  Christ  were  more  obnoxious  to  the  world  in  the  first  century, 
not/or  their  virtues,  it  was  assumed,  than  are  the  Saints  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  These  facts  should  be  suggestive  to 
us  all. 
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A  DIS00UB8E  ON  RAILROAD  MATTERS,  Ac. 

BY    SAXEY. 

"Gentle  Reader."  Who  was  it  that  invented  the  term 
"Gentle  reader?"  we  don^t  know,  nor  do  we  particularly  care; 
we  only  know,  and  warn  the  community,  that  the  term  is  not 
original  with  us,  having  been  used  in  one  or  two  instances 
heretofore,  and  is  used  here  only  as  a  quotation,  hence  we 
say  "gentle  reader."  Before  expatiating  upon  matters  and 
things  the  above  undersigned  pulls  off  his  cap  to  the  public, 
"roaches"  back  his  beautifully  raven  colored  hair  over  his 
intellectual  forehead,  curv^es  up  his  neck  like  a  "give  out" 
freight  mide  (the  near  one  on  the  off  side  of  the  wheelers  in 
the  swing  team  on  the  lead),  and  with  eyes  soaring  heaven- 
wards— towards  Ogden  City,  executes,  in  imagination,  one 
of  his   highly  finished,   brass-mounted   bows,  feeling  con- 


fident the  public  will  all  attend  his  ''benefit,"  to  be  given 
when  men  get  all  they  deserve  if  not  more;  the  tickets  com- 
plimentary, "additional  ladies"  nothing,  children  in  arms 
not  admitted. 

Gentle  reader,  please  examine  the  paper  upon  which  this 
article  is  printed,  you  perceive  it  has  the  body  to  it  equal  to 
the  "wear  and  tear."  The  last  volume  of  the  Magazine  was 
printed  on  very  thin,  shabby  material;  but  it  was  not  the 
editor's  fault  by  any  means.  There  was  no  one  to  blame  as 
the  paper  was  all  right  and  thick  enough  when  it  left  the 
States,  but  was  eaten  down  twice  by  the  grasahopijers  on  the 
plains.  Such  an  event  is  warranted  not  to  occur-  again  as 
Ashley  from  Ohio,  having  "served  out  the  measure  of  his 
creation"  in  Congress,  is  reported  to  have  the  contract  for 
herding  the  "hoppers"  next  summer  to  prevent  them  from 
eating  up  the  U.  P.  R.  Road.  The  hoppers  did  a  great 
amount  of  damage  last  year,  and  by  some  strange  twist  or 
other  wherever  the  hoppers  did  any  damage  the  people  were 
not  benefited.  I  heard  of  one  man  whose  farm  had  gone  to 
wreck  for  two  or  three  years,  the  proprietor  thinking  an 
imaginary  gold  ledge  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a  better  in- 
vestment. The  hoppers  came  and  camped  on  the  farm  over 
night  but  left  early  next  morning.  A  neighbor  met  the 
proprietor  of  the  deserted  farm  afterwards  and  informed  him 
that  the  insects  had  "played  out"  his  crop.  The  shabby 
farm  owner  replied,  they  took  possession  of  his  place  one 
night  and  if  they  had  but  stayed  one  night  longer  he  thought 
his  farm  would  have  played  the  hoppers  out.  That  man  has 
sold  his  farm  now  and  is  running  a  saw  mill;  he  gave  "a 
party"  a  third  to  attend  the  mill  and  another  party  two 
thirds  to  stock  it  with  logs.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  almost  insane — poor  man — because  he  could  n*t  find  the 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  to  pay  his  ten  dollars  license 
on  the  mill. 

Gentle  reader  thou  hast  doubtless  heard  the  railroad  is  in 
Ogden  and  past  Ogden.  Yea,  verily,  such  is  the  truth. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  wi reworking  of  the  "Mormons"  to 
prevent  it,  notwithstanding  President  Young  has  had  Echo 
Canon,  Weber  Valley,  and  Weber  canon,  jammed,  crammed 
full  of  Danites  for  the  last  ten  months — still,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  Iron  horse  has  bunted  everything  out  of  his 
way,  including  the  "bull  off  the  bridge,"  and  to  day  is  scream- 
ing towards  the  Promontory,  like  an  insane  Camanche  chief 
after  an  Indian  Agent.  Some  persons  are  foolish  enough  to 
leave  their  farms,  and  notes,  at  twenty  days  to  go  up  and  see 
the  cars.  Now,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this,  as  I  am  cred- 
ibly informed  that  the  Company  design  leaving  a  portion  of 
their  railroad  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  where  it  can  be  seen 
any  time  during  the  coming  sunmier;  but  people,  as  well  as 
women,  have  a  curiosity  to  gratify,  and  cannot  be  blamed  for 
wishing  to  see  the  sighta.  It  may  satisfy  many,  and  save 
them  a  trip  if  I  here  give  a  little  description  of  the  railroad, 
which  I  never  should  have  attempted  had  the  editors  done 
their  duty,  the  fact  is  the  people  demand  something  on  rail- 
roads, especially  the  payment  of  certain  checks  bearing  the 
signatures  of  sub-contractors. 

Many  have  an  idea  that  the  railroad  travels  very  fast 
which  is  not  the  case;  the  railroad  does  not  travel  at  all 
neither  does  the  grade  any  more  than  any  other  road,  it  is 
the  locomotive  and  the  cars  that  do  the  going.  The  suppo- 
sition also  that  the  cars  run  on  the  bare  ties  is  incorrect,  that 
was  the  old  style  and  is  found  to  be  too  rough  now;  iron  rails 
about  as  long  as  a  medium  sized  stick,  and  as  thick  as  a  pine 
pole,  are  laid  parallel  on  the  ties  and  the  wheels  of  the  cars 
run  on  the  rails.  If  a  rail  should  be  left  out,  or  stolen  from 
anywhere  on  the  road,  the  engineers  on  the  first  train  in  the 
rear  generally  find  it  out,  and  so  do  all  the  passengers;  those 
engine-drivers  are  very  sagacious  about  little  matters  of  that 
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kindj  and.  no  matter  what  their  hurry  may  be,  will  always 
stop  at  such  places  till  the  necessary  repairs  are  made.  In- 
stances have  been  known  where  two  locomotives  have  tried 
to  pass  each  other  under  full  head  of  steam  on  a  single  track, 
but  of  late  years  railroad  men  have  concluded  the  experi- 
ment is  useless,  as  it  has  never  been  successfully  performed 
yet,  though  occasionally  engineers  will  give  it  another  trial. 

The  locomotive  is  called  the  "Iron  Horse"  because  it 
snorts  like  a  "bronco"  with  the  distemper,  and  can't  be  held  by 
the  tail.  The  cars  are  tied  on  to  the  locomotive  with  buck- 
skin strings,  or  something  tough,  the  iron  horse's  bowels  are 
then  filled  with  cold  water,  and  a  big  fire  is  built  under  liis 
belly.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  thingimagig  un. 
der  the  main  driving  wheel  comes  in  contact  with  a  couple  of 
concave  thingumbobs,  which  strike  a  parallel  what-you-call-it, 
connecting  with  an  intermediate  turbine  convex,  which  forces 
the  piston-rod  through  the  second  gudgeon  of  the  left  hand 
water  tank,  bringing  the  center  of  gravity  exactly  in  the 
rear  of  the  side  lever  controlling  the  three  quarter  angle  at- 
tached to  the  "push-and-pull-it."  The  engineer  then  jerks 
a  perpendicularly  horizontal  crank,  the  horse  gives  an  out- 
rageous scream,  and  zip  they  go.  I  have  been  somewhat  par- 
ticular about  describing  the  machinery  of  the  locomotive,  as 
I  am  aware  there  are  many  who  have  been  raised  in  these 
valleys  who  are  totally  ignorant  about  engines,  and  I  feel 
desirous  of  giving  a  plain  description  in  order  Uiat  incorrect 
impressions  may  not  be  adopted  by  the  rising  generation 
with  regard  to  these  matters. 

THE  GAT  OLD  BACHELOR. 
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DEDICATED   TO   THE    (UNCOMMON   PEW)   BACHKLORfl    OP   UTAH. 


[Note.— The  following  piece  vm  never  intended  for  publication.  Uow  it  got 
to  this  office  tho  author  cannot  explain.  It  never  would  have  been  written  at 
all,  but  the  writer  (an  amiable  bachelor)  wan  exasperated  into  compoeing  it  by 
receiving  from  n  lady  a  satirical  communication  entitled  **  The  Mournfbl  Old 
Bachelor."  We  will  publish  the  cruel  epistle  next  number,  being  overcrowded  at 
present.    In  the  meantime,  "you  that  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them"— then.] 

What  a  cheery  old  soul,  the  gay  bachelor  is ! 
With  his  pleasant  ways  and  his  beaming  phiz, 
On  bitter  cold  nights,  when  fierce  winds  blow, 
When  all  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow, 
How  he  stirs  up  the  fire  and  rolls  into  bed, 
And  laughs  at  the  troubles  of  those  who  are  wed. 

How  he  revels  in  peace — 
From  Benedict  fled — 

As  he  muffles  himself 
In  his  cosy  bed. 

No  cliildren  are  squalling  the  livelong  night; 
No  babies  to  dress  and  no  fires  to  light; 
No  cows  to  be  milking — no  wood  to  chop, 
No  baskets  to  take  to  the  butcher's  shop ; 
But  the  warmest  nook  and  the  easy  chair, 
For  the  bachelor's  welcome  everywhere. 

Then  at  morn,  when  the  breakfast  bell  tolls  out, 
He  can  tumble  and  turn  himself  about 
Without  hearing  his  wife,  in  accents  wild. 
Sing  fearfully  out,  "my  child  !   my  child ! " 
Can  tumble  up  early,  with  life  alert, 
For  no  one  lies  on  the  tail  of  his  s rt. 

The  Benedict  sits  and  sucks  his  thumbs. 
Or,  taking  the  child,  wet-nurse  becomes. 
Then  ilie  constant  strain  on  the  purse's  strings, 
For  the  feminine  folks'  all  sorts  of  things. 
Ribbons  and  pins,  and  of  tapes  no  end, 
Including  the  frightful  Grecian  Bend. 

The  bach's  life  is  free  from  care. 
His  cheerful  face  beams  everywhere, 
Always  happy  and  always  gay. 
His  pleasures  wax  from  day  to  day, 
His  hours  roll  on  like  a  pleasant  dream. 
Serenely  he  glides  down  time's  fair  stream. 


TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OK, 

NOT     A  L  1.     J)  H  OSS. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TUIiLTDUK. 


There  is  a  houI  of  ji;oo<lnc'SH  in  tlihinH  evil. — Hhakspearr. 
CHAPTER  I. 

HOME    TO    DIE. 

"To  dio — to  KltH'i*— 
No  more; — ftud,  by  a  slet^p,  tf>  iMiy  wo  end 

The  heart-acho,  and  tlio  thounand  uatuiiil  nhtH'kn 
That  flesh  la  heir  to, — 'tis  a  ronsuinnnition 

Devoutly  to  be  wiKhod." 

Back  into  the  past  to  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  It  was  September — that  month  which  might  not  inaptly 
be  named  tlie  Poem  of  the  Year. 

The  reign  of  autumn  was  fast  spreading  over  the  country,  and 
many  a  **sear  and  yellow  leaf"  met  the  eye  of  the  dying  De  Lacy 
as  his  family  chariot  wended  its  way  on  the  road  between  Bath 
and  Sherbourne.  He  was  languidly  reclining  in  the  spacious, 
sofl-cushioned  chariot;  yet  the  eye  at  once  took  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  an  exceedingly  elegant  and  well  made  man  of  about  five 
feet  eleven.  His  general  appearance  was  that  which  character- 
izes the  English  gentleman  of  high  birth:  ami.  while  lie  strongly 
showed  the  stamp  of  their  proud  cast,  there  could  be  seen  in  him, 
coupled  with  a  high-toned  and  generous  soul,  that  mild  dignity 
and  unostentatious  manner,  which  have  made  the  hereditary  gen- 
tlemen of  England  so  exalted  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  above 
the  middle  classes  and  moneyocracy  of  the  land.  Our  dying  trav- 
eler was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  class,  whose  pride  of  character 
and  family  is  not  a  barren  representative  of  naked,  unadorned 
rank.  He  was  a  man  of  that  quality  of  life  and  character  who 
would  be  honored  and  loved  by  his  tenantry,  as  much  as  that  of 
some  good  Baron  of  feudal  times.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  decline 
of  his  family  and  the  transfer  of  the  estates  of  his  ancestors  into 
other  hands,  the  loyal  tenantry  of  his  father  still  looked  upon 
Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy  as  their  hereditary  head  and  proper  lord 
of  lands  which  had  been  for  generations  tho  domains  of  the  De 
Lacy  family. 

A  solitary  foot-traveler  had.  for  several  miles,  kept  pace  with 
the  chariot  of  the  dying  gentleman,  as  the  horses  trod  gravely — 
almo.st  solemnly — along,  like  those  accustomed  to  the  funeral 
hearse,  from  time  to  time,  he  cast  stealthily,  sympathizing 
glances  into  the  carriage  upon  the  dying  man,  wondering  what 
could  have  so  suddenly  broken  down  so  fine  a  form,  of  one  whose 
age  he  mentally  calculated  at  not  more  than  twenty-seven   years. 

Nor  was  the  wonder  of  the  foot -traveler  strange;  for  Lord 
Frederick  had  possessed  a  constitution  as  solid,  comparatively,  as 
the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  and  a  frame  as  finely  built;  but,  like 
the  fortunes  of  his  house,  it  had  declined,  and  he  was  now  at 
life's  last  ebb.  He  had  recently  conquered  a  fever;  yet  he  was 
dying — conquered  a  fever  in  spite  of  his  will — dying,  evidently, 
not  against  his  will. 

A  thoughtful  little  boy,  of  about  five  years  of  age,  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage,  with  his  little  hands  clinging,  as  with  love 
caresses,  to  his  father's  knee,  and  looking  pleadingly  into  his  pa- 
rent's face  to  catch  his  glances  from  time  to  time.  The  artless 
motive  of  the  intelligent  boy  was  to  engage  his  sire's  attention; 
for  he  instinctively  understood  that  he  was  the  link  which  chaineil 
his  father  to  life. 

Ever  and  anon,  the  dying  man  would  arouse  from  his  languish- 
ment  to  death,  and,  with  sudden  energy,  start  from  the  irresist- 
ible languor  that  stole  over  him.  Though  too  much  exhausted, 
even  by  the  very  power  that.  arouse«l  him  to  caress  his  child,  he 
would  bestow  upon  him  a  glance  of  intense  feeling  and  tenderness 
which  the  little  fellow  would  diplomaticly  answer  by  taking  the 
opportunity  of  holding  his  father,  for  a  time,  by  his  innocent 
prattle,  but  would  soon  relapse  into  his  languishing  state,  each 
time  moreexhausted  by  the  effortsput  forth  in  his  battle  with  death. 

*'Mamma  will  come  back  soon !  Don't  leave  Fred«ly  to  go  for 
mamma!  Talk  to  Freddy,  papa.  1  am  sure  mamma  will  come  back!" 

That  little  orphan  boy  in  black  told  a  volume  by  the  side  of  his 
dying  father,  with  his  infantine  mystification  upon  Death,  and 
the  length  of  his  dominion  over  those  subject  to  his  reign:  that 
motherless  child  told  the  cause  ofthatshadowof  anguish,  which  flit- 
ted, from  time  to  time,  across  Lord  Frederick's  pale  countenance. 
The  dying  man  knew  but  too  well  that  his  little  darling,  motherless 
son  would  sbon  be  also  fatherless,  and  knew,  too,  that  neither 
father  nor  mother  could  come  back  to  him  in  mortality  from  **that 
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ondiscoTered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 
The  Be  Laoj  felt  that,  had  she  remained,  his  powerful  oonstitu- 
tion  would  hare  conquered  the  fever  that  had  carried  his  wife  to 
the  graye  before  him;  but  his  loss  and  yearning  for  his  beloved 
dead  took  from  him  the  power  to  conquer  for  life  and  child.  Death 
and  life  consumed  him,  and  his  self-reproach  was  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  boy  would  noon  be  fatherless,  because  that 
father  had  lost  the  mother — his  wife. 

**NurBe  said  mamma  would  come  back/'  persisted  the  little  fel- 
low. *4  am  sure  she  will  if  God  up  in  heaven  will  let  her.  I 
know  mamma  can't  stay  away  from  Freddy  and  papa.  God  will 
let  her  come  back,  won't  he?" 

The  dying  gentleman  could  bear  it  no  longer.  With  a  uiighty 
effort  of  his  every  mortal  energy — with  the  intense  yearning  of 
his  whole  being.  Lord  Frederick  caught  his  boy  in  his  arms  and 
convulsively  pressed  him  to  his  breaking  heart,  and  burst  into 
passionate  sobs,  while  the  child,  terrified  by  his  father's  tears, 
clung,  crying,  around  Uis  neck.  A  week  before  and  this  mighty 
struggle  of  Be  Lacy  to  remain  with  his  motherless  child  would 
have  conquered  Death  at  his  very  gates;  but  now  no  mortal  prow- 
ess could  win  the  battle — no  humnii  affection  or  yearning  could 
hold  him  long  to  earth. 

The  child  hushed  hin  own  sobs  lo  hush  the  ntrong  ones  of  his 
dying  sire. 

*'Don't  cry,  papa !  "  and  he  wipiMl,  with  his  infant  hands,  his 
parent's  eyes.     "Freddy  will  let  you  go  and  fetch  mamma." 

"Father  of  the  fatherless  more  abundantly  be  to  him  in  my 
stead,"  prayed  the  dying  nobleman. 

'•Talk  to  me  about  the  good  Sir  Uichurd  and  baby  Alice,"'  the 
child  coaxed,  to  draw  his  sire  into  a  Hunnier  prospect. 

Thus  with  childhood's  deepest  imprcssionn.  Its  heavy  calami- 
ties are  like  writing  upon  (he  i^and,  from  which  a  child,  tripping 
along,  will  efface  a  volume  of  sovrows,  and  its  tiny  foot  dance  away 
a  record  of  direst  events. 

Slowly,  solemnly  rolled  the  family  chariot  of  the  De  Laoy  to- 
warda  the  ancestral  house  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  lord  of  a  noble 
estate  in  the  county  of  Somersetshire,  England. 


Night  had  hung  her  black  mantle  over  the  ancestral  mansion  of 
Sir  Richard  Courtney.  The  day  which  had  been  so  serene  and 
mellow,  saw  at  its  close  the  signs  of  the  gathering  thunderstorm. 
A  solemn  silence  reigned  in  that  stately  mansion,  for  while  night 
has  spread  her  dark  drapery  without  Death  has  hung  his  sable 
pall  within. 

Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy  was  in  the  last  sweet  sleep  of  his  mor- 
tal life,  which  stole  over  him  after  his  arrival  at  the  mansion  of 
his  friend,  where  he  hud  come  to  die.  By  his  side  sat  Sir  Richard 
Courtney,  whose  love  for  the  <lying  nobleman  was  as  the  love  of 
David  for  Jonathan. 

When  Lord  Frederick  arrived  at  Sir  Richard  Courtney's,  he  was 
B%  exhausted  that  life  scarcely  remained,  and  although  he  rccog- 
niied  his  friend,  he  was  powerless  to  speak.  A  strengthening 
cordial  was  administered  and  he  »oon  fell  into  u  refreshing  sleep 
upon  the  baronet's  own  bed,  where  he  directed  his  servants  to  lay 
his  beloved  friend.  He  had  slept  nearly  six  hours,  for  the  jour- 
ney, though  it  much  fatiguc<l  him,  made  his  sleep  deeper  and  re- 
freshing. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  By  the  bed  of  death 
Sir  Richard  had  mournfully  sat  watcMug  his  friend,  and  listening 
to  the  storm  without,  which  did  not  awe  but  served  to  deepen  his 
meditation  upon  the  memory  of  the  past — the  events  which  had 
oonsunuuatcd  the  ruin  of  the  De  Lacy  family  and  the  will  of  that 
mysterious  Power  of  Good  which  had  summoned  the  two  dear 
ones  of  himself  and  friend,  who  had  stood  together  at  the  same 
marriage  altar,  and  who  now  also  sent  the  dread  message  of  Death 
to  that  friend  himself. 

At  length  the  silent  rcvcry  of  Courtney  was  broken,  and  he 
mournfully  murmured — 

"Life  would  have  been  even  now  in  the  fresh-opened  bud  of  our 
youth,  yet  of  those  beloved  ones  who,  in  that  quiet  village  church, 
on  that  blessed  day  when  all  seemed  sunshine  for  many  a  cloud- 
less year,  entered  into  holy  marriage-bonds — of  them  all,  I,  I 
alone,  shall,  ere  to-morrow  comes,  be  left  the  last.  Wore  it  not 
for  the  many  holy  trusts  committed  to  me,  to  which  will  soon  be 
added  this  dear,  motherless,  fatherless  boy,  I  could  almost  wish 
that  thou  and  1,  my  brother,  were  about  to  stand  again  at  the 
same  altar — this  time  at  the  alter  above,  to  be  united  with  our 
dear  ones  forever." 

The  half  wish  of  Sir  Richard  might  be  unorthodox,  but  in  our 
fresh,  fond  youth,  we  all  more  or  less  hope  for  a  re-union  eternal 
in  a  better  world  with  those  we  love  on  earth. 
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Perhaps  the  fond,  pathetic  murmurings  of  Courtney  found  an 
echo  in  Uie  sympathies  of  a  departing  soul,  for  Lord  Frederick 
moTed  gently — he  was  waking  for  the  last  time  in  mortal  life.  Sir 
Riohard  was  ready  to  catch  the  first  glance  of  consciousness  of 
his  dying  friend,  for  he  knew  that  although  he  would  awake,  re- 
newed awhile,  his  very  moments  vrere  numbered. 

"Thank  Heaven  I  have  lived  to  see  you  once  more !  "  exclaimed 
the  dying  man,  as  he  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his 
friend. 

Courtney  knelt  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Lord 
Frederick,  with  sobs,  which  he  could  no  longer  suppress,  burst 
into  the  utterance  of  firiendship's  agony — **0h !  brother  of  my 
soul,  that  we  should  thus  meet  again." 

«<'Tis  not,  Richard,  the  kind  of  visit  I  promised — is  it?  "  De 
Lacy  replied.  "I  and  my  Agnes  and  our  darling  boy — all  should 
have  been  your  joyous  guests.  But  my  wife — well,  I  am  going  to 
her  soon,  and  I  come  to  leave  our  son  with  you.  Heaven  willed 
it  otherwise,  my  brother." 

"That  you  should  come  to  my  ancestral  home  to  die !  "  observed 
the  baronet  in  a  brok^i  voice,  as  the  warm  tears  of  friendship, 
which  swelled  up  from  his  true  manly  heart,  fell  upon  the  hand, 
which  he  held,  of  his  dying  companion,  as  he  knelt  tenderly  over 
him. 

"Why,  where  could  I  better  come  to  die,  old  friend  ?  "  half 
cheerfully,  and  with  fond  confidence,  replied  Lord  Frederick;  "I 
fear  not  death;  it  has  a  prospect  brighter  now  to  me  than  life.  Since 
my  Agnes  passed  away  I  have  longed  tojoin  her  in  a  brighter  sphere, 
and  I  have  come  to  spend  the  last  moments  of  my  mortal  life  with 
you,  who  shared  so  many  of  its  years  with  me." 

"Would  to  God  many  more  remained  for  us  to  share  together." 

"An  eternity  above,  Richard! — fHends — brothers  forever  where 
brotherhood  is  first,  highest,  most  enduring,"  fer\'ently  came 
from  De  Laoy,  his  countenance  lit  with  the  divine  enthusiasm  of 
a  departing  soul  that  fears  not  death. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  dying  nobleman  said — 

"My  son,  Riohard,  I  leave  to  your  guardianship—my  darling 
little  one  who  has  held  me  to  life  since  his  mother  died.  I  could 
not — I  dared  not  pass  away  until  I  had  placed  him  myself  into 
your  hands.  To  none  but  you,  my  more  than  brother,  could  I 
trust  without  a  pang  of  agony,  my  motherless,  fatherless  boy." 

"Not  fatherless !  not  fatherless !  Oh,  not  fatherless  while  I 
live !  "  Sir  Richard  interrupted  with  emphasis  of  his  strong,  noble 
nature. 

And  the  friends  fondly  clasped  each  other's  hand  in  expressive 
silence.  In  that  silent  communion  of  souls  they  understood  the 
feelings  and  sublime  mutual  confidence  in  each  other  that  moved 
them.  Their  language  of  sympathy  was  more  expressive  than 
vocal  speech. 

"There  is  a  scene  of  our  youth,  Frederick,  that  I  would  re- 
call," observed  the  baronet.  He  wished  to  arouse  his  friend  to 
the  future  of  their  families  and  their  dearly  cherished  compacts, 
and  he  continued  to  him  suggestively — 

"That  night  in  Rome! — You  remember,  Frederick  ?" 

"Remember  ?  I  have  it  always  before  me.  I  am  here  to  die 
because  of  that  night.  I  saw  nothing  on  my  journey  which  did 
not  coigure  up  that  night — that  sacred  compact." 

"You  remember  the  nature  of  that  compact,  my  friend  ?"  said 
Courtney,  aiming  to  hold  De  Laoy's  wandering  mind  to  the  object. 

"Yes,  'twas  in  Rome;  1  remember." 

"The  present? — the  past? — ourselves? — ^the  children?"  interro- 
gated the  baronet  with  anxious  prompting. 

"Aye,  word  by  word — item  by  item.  I  have  come  to  you  that 
all  may  be  fulfilled,"  Lord  Frederick  replied,  and  then  relapsing 
into  his  wandering  revery  of  the  past;  again  he  murmured — 

"Yes,  it  was  in  Rome — grand,  old  historic  Rome!  How  fresh 
and  bold  that  scene  comes  back  from  the  memory  of  the  past  like 
reality  repeated." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  Frederick,"  interrupted  Sir  Richard,  for  he 
knew  the  very  moments  of  his  friend  were  numbered,  but  still  the 
dying  nobleman  continued  to  dream — 

"The  night  was  full  of  poetry,  high  thoughts  and  generous 
sentiments.  The  soft  sky  of  sunny  Italy  was  eloquent  with  Na- 
ture's tenderness  and  the  gentle  Zephyrs  which  fanned  the  un- 
covered hea^a  of  two  youths.  Were  heard  in  the  ruins  of  that  old 
monastery,  like  a  vocal  chorus,  sanctioning  the  vows  of  friendship." 

"Yes,    yes,    those    youths,  my  brother,"    still   prompted  Sir      ; 
Richard. 

"Together  they  enter  those  stately  ruins,   as  reverently   as      ; 
though  they  had  been  sons  of  the  church  of  Rome.     Solemnly 
thev  approach  the  broken  altar  and  vow  a  life  friendship  which      I 
nothing  should  sever." 

"And  they  promised,   Frederick,  that  should  the  fortunes  of 
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either  become  as  that  noble  edifice — a  ruin — they  would  foreswear 
all  false  pride  and  share  as  brothers. 

*'I  am  here  to  fulfill  the  compact  of  our  budding  manhood, 
Richard.  For  myself  1  claim  my  part  of  the  inheritance  of  my 
brother — your  family  vault.  Let  me  rest  awhile  in  the  hal- 
lowed resting-place  of  your  ancestors." 

*'But_why  this  strange  request?  My  ancestors  would  welcome 
a  De  Lacy  to  their  last  home,  but  what  would  yours  say,  Fred- 
erick ?" 

"Listen,  Richard,  for  I  feel  my  time  is  shortly  measured.  My 
.ancestral  home  and  estates  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our 
house's  enemy." 

*'I  will  avenge  you!" 

**Not  so,  my  brother.  Fate  willed  to  humble  my  race  for 
their  pride,  for  pride  was  their  greatest  sin.  My  enemy  and 
his  father  were  but  instruments  to  the  end." 

"Your  son  and  his  children  shall  yet  inherit  that  which  his 
race  so  long  possessed." 

*'I  believe  it,  Richard." 

"1  will  see  the  debt  wiped ^/out  if  Providence  spares  me," 
said  Sir  Richard,  and  then  he  quickly  continued,  for  he  knew 
the  time  was  short  and  the  strength  of  ^he  dying  gentleman 
waning. 

"In  the  union  of  our  children,  Frederick,  much  of  the  fu- 
ture lies  which  shall  restore  your  house  united  with  mine.  A 
part  of  that  night's  sacred  compact  was  to  unite  our  races  should 
Heaven  bless  us  with  children,  providing  it  did  not  outrage 
their  own  free  choice." 

"What  is  more  likely  now,  their  young  days  will  be  en- 
twined! Heaven  grant  it!"  earnestly  invoked  the  dying  De 
Lacy. 

"Amen,  my  brother!"  responded  Sir  Richard. 

"I  shall  die  at  least  with  the  blessed  prospect  that  you  will 
indeed  be  the  father  of  my  orphan  son  and  our  friendship 
perpetuated  in  the  love  of  our  children.  Yes,  should  they 
love,  the  compact  in  that  old  monastery  will  be  fulfilled." 

"In  this  awful  hour  be  that  compact  renewed,  my  brother, 
between  us,"  said  Courtney,  with  uplifted  hands. 

"Even  so  Richard — even  so!*'  joined  in  his  friend,  and  then 
with  the  light  of  an  almost  unveiled  soul  looking  its  last  out  of 
Nature's  windows  and  a  spiritual  transparency  illuminating  his 
pale  clasical  countenance  he  said:— 

"As  I  near  the  other  side  towards  eternity  the  future  brightens. 
*Twill  bo  fulfilled !  The  compact  of  our  youth  will  rebuild  the 
house  of  my  ancestors  and  our  common  offspring  be  its  future 
lord.     God  be  praised!" 

"But  there  is  one  matter  more  Richard,  and  then  one  last  earth- 
ly embrace  of  my  darling  son,  and  blessing  for  your  family." 

"Name  it  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled  my  brother." 

"Should  the  DeLacy  estates  be  redeemed  then  remove  me  from 
the  last  resting  place  of  your  race  and  lay  me  beside  my  ancestors." 

Sir  Richard  promised;  and  then  summoned  his  family.  He  re- 
turned to  the  chamber  of  death,  leading  the  orphan  "Freddy" 
and  "baby  Alice"  as  the  boy  called  her.  Following  was  young 
Walter  Templar,  a  dark  intellectual  youth  of  about  seven  years  of 
age,  with  his  cousin  of  a  similar  type — Eleanor  Courtney.  Lady 
Templar  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  family.  But  one  unbidden 
entered.  It  was  old  George — the  faithful  last  remaining  servant 
of  the  De  Lacys.  No  one  questioned  the  right  of  the  old  man's 
presence  in  that  chamber  of  death  as  he  stood  just  inside  the 
room  like  a  faithful  watch  dog,  longing,  yet  fearing  to  approach 
to  lick  its  master's  hand :  His  dying  master  hearing  his  sobs 
called  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  "Old  Fidelity"  and  beckon- 
ed him  to  his  bed-side. 

The  last  affecting  chapter  of  man's  relationship  with  this  world 
was  passed  and  Sir  Richard  was  again  alone  with  his  dying 
friend.  No  High  Priest  was  in  that  chamber  of  death  to  sup- 
port the  DeLacy  in  mortality's  last  moments;  but  one  was  there 
who  had  received  the  consecration  of  a  holier  unction  than  that 
which  Canterbury's  priestly  head  could  give — Friendship  had  con- 
secrated him  for  the  service.  No  Divine  of  England's  Church, 
to  which  they  both  belonged,  knelt  by  that  bed  of  death  to  road 
its  prayers  for  departing  souls,  but  one  knelt  there  who,  as  the 
soul  of  Lord  Frederick  departed,  sent  up  to  the  Receiver  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  a  petition,  eloquent  and  powei*ful from  friend- 
ship's inspiration. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TUK  DE  LACYS  AND  TUB  SUrPLANTEKS. 

The  De  Lacys  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  in 
England  of  high  Norman  descent;  and  as  usual  with  the  various 
branches  of  that  stock  of  warrior  chiefs  who  came  over  with  Wil- 
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liam  the  Conqueror,  they  had  been  distinguished  for  pride  o^ 
family.  They  had  not  been  without  their  bad  representatives,  but 
the  majority  had  been  of  the  quality  of  Lord  Frederick.  Of  course 
the  difference  of  the  times  reflected  in  the  more  modern  represent- 
atives of  their  house  a  softer  texture  of  their  race.  They  were 
exceedingly  jealous  of  their  personal  and  family  honor,  and  par- 
ticular about  sustaining  the  irreproachable  character  the  De 
Lacys  bore. 

The  grandfather  of  Lord  Frederick  considered  it  a  sacred  duty, 
which  he  owed  both  to  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  to  sustain 
the  magnificence  of  their  house;  to  do  this  the  nobleman  consider- 
ed his  income  not  too  large;  and,  had  it  been  ten  times  as  much, 
he  would  have  felt  bound  in  honor  to  have  exhausted  it,  to  the 
glorification  of  his  family.  But,  in  justice  to  the  old  lord,  it  must 
be  said  that  he  considered  a  De  Lacy  in  honor  bound  to  appropri- 
ate no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  income  to  the  well  being  of 
his  tenantry  and  preserving  and  improving  his  family  domain. 

Had  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Frederick  gone  no  farther  than  the 
exhaustion  of  his  family  income,  the  ruin  which  afterwards  befel 
his  house  had  not  been  invoked;  but  it  was  the  too  princely  mag- 
nificence with  which  the  old  lord  sustained  the  glory  of  his  family 
and  name  which  left  their  estates  involved  at  his  death  under 
mortgage  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Lord  Reginald,  his  son,  as  little  understood  retrenchment  as  hia 
father;  for  the  very  necessity  of  retrenchment  was  new  to  the  D© 
Lacys,  and  though  Lord  Reginald  yearly  paid  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage,  which  to  him  was  curtailment  enough,  he  discharge-J 
not  a  farthing  of  the  principal  debt. 

Matters,  however,  went  along  without  further  embarrassment 
until  young  Frederick  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  a  train  of 
circumstances  came  along  which  first  pointed  to  the  black,  loom- 
ing clouds  gathering  over  the  De  Lacy  house.  The  firm  which 
held  the  mortgage  of  of  the  estates  became  bankrupt  and  the 
mortgage  was  required  to  bo  taken  up.  This  put  Lord  Reginald 
to  his  wits'  end;  but  at  the  very  crinis  came  one  to  his  help  whom 
it  were  better  had  he  never  seen. 

At  the  date  of  Lord  Reginald's  difficulties  General  Blakely  had 
just  returned  from  India.  The  history  of  this  personage  is  briefly 
as  follows: 

The  General  was  by  birth  a  plebeian.  His  father,  a  clerk  of  a 
large  banking  company,  was  sent  by  the  firm  to  India,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  beginning  to  be  the  El  Dorado  of  the  world.  He  was 
a  sharp,  industrious,  money  scraping  little  man;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  he  became  principal  of  a  firm  himself.  He  might  not  have 
been  too  strict  in  his  principles,  nor  too  scrupulous  in  his  honesty, 
but  this  stood  not  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  immensely  rich. 
His  wife  and  son  soon  followed  him  to  India,  and  the  former  dying 
in  a  year,  left  her  husband  free  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
General  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  When  the  son 
of  the  banker  and  money-lender  reached  maturity,  his  father  ob- 
tained for  him  a  commission  in  the  service,  and  the  young  man 
became  a  military  protege  of  General  Maitland,  the  poor  father- 
in-law  of  the  rich  Simon  Blakely. 

Blakely  jr.,  was  not  without  courage,  though  of  plebeian  origin; 
nor  is  this  very  remarkable,  for  the  lower  classes  can  fight  as  well 
as  the  "upper-ten."  In  fact,  pluck  is  quite  a  quality  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why  young 
Blakely,  as  an  ofliccr  of  the  East  India  service,  should  not  distin- 
guish himself,  and  in  time,  with  the  advantages  of  favor  and 
wealth,  become  what  he  now  was — himself  a  General. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,  General  Blakely  returned 
to  his  native  land,  which  he  left  as  a  boy  from  the  people  ;  but 
now  he  was  no  longer  one  of  the  vulgar  populace — he  returned  to 
enter  the  circles  of  the  elite  of  the  land,  having  the  passport  of 
high  military  rank  and  the  reputation  of  an  Indian  nabob. 

Now  the  General  rode  a  high  hobby-horse.  His  ambition  was 
to  found  a^l^family,  and  he  was  in  search  of  some  broken-down 
noble  hous"e.  The  declining  family  of  the  De  Lacys  threw  into 
his  hands  the  winning  card  of  the  stakes  for  which  he  played. 
His  banker  introduced  him  to  Lord  Reginald  at  the  crisis  of  that 
nobleman's  difficulties;  and,  though  with  much  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  De  Lacy,  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage  was  made  to  the 
wealthy  General.  Thus  was  further  paved  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
stock. 

Soon  after  this  event,  General  Blakely  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Reg- 
inald ;  and  so  subtly  did  he  play  the  part  which  he  had  taken  for 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  De  Lacys,  that  he 
effectually  wormed  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Reginald, 
and  obtained  his  entire  confidence.  Thus  was  a  great  part  of  the 
game  won,  for  the  noble  lord  had  previously  felt  toward  the 
wealthy  mortgagee  of  his  family  estates,  something  akin  to  dis- 
trust. Of  this  the  General  was  aware,  and  played  his  cards  ac- 
cordingly.    He  put  himself  under  many  obligations  to  the  proud 
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but  generous  De  Lacy.     It  was  Lord  Reginald's  tenantry  lliat  sent 
the  General  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  it  was  Lord  Reginald's 
hand  that  opened  the  stately  doors  of  England's  select  aristocracy 
to  one  who,  though  he  held  high  military  rank  in  the  East   India 
Company's  service,  had  no  ancient  family  to  claim,   nor  a  single 
relatiye  to  be  found  in  any  branch  of  the  hereditary  gentlemen  of 
the  land.     But  the   friendship   and   countenance  of     his    patron 
was  to  the  wealthy  plebeian  in   aristocratic   circles   what   among 
the  money ocracy  of  the  present  day  it  would  be  to  a  commercial 
man  to  be  seen  on  'Change,  arm-in-arm,  in  close  fellowship  with 
King  Rothschild.     The  General  was,  therefore,  under  very   great 
obligation  to  the  Do  Lacy — indeed  more  deeply   indebted   to   him 
than  was  the  nobleman  himself  to  his  scheming  creditor;  for  Lord 
Reginald's  friendship  and  support  obtained  for  him  what   all  his 
wealth  could  not  have   purchased.     Now   the   General   was   very 
frank  and  constant  in  his   acknowledgment  of  the  great  favors 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  noble  friend,  and  would  not  hear  from 
Lord  Reginald  anything  touching  the  mortgage  upon  his   estates. 
He  insisted  that  he  was  vastly  indebted  to  the  De  Lacys,  and   not 
they  to  him — that  through  their  representative  he  had   been   ad- 
vanced in  social  and  political  position,  more  than   all   his   wealth 
alone  could  have  secured;  and  the  General  was  irresistible  in  the 
sophistry  that  he  had  personally  plucked  the  fruits  of  the  prince- 
ly state  of  the  De  Lacy  family.     When  Lord  Reginald  was   in  the 
homor  to  contemplate  retrenchment,  Blakcly  was  at  hand  to  com- 
bat the  design,  which  he  declared  was   unkind   to   himself.     The 
nobleman,  however,  was  not  too  proud  to  receive  an   ackuowledg- 
meit  in  words;  it  was  the  substantial  one  which  his  wealthy  cred- 
itor oflfercd  that  he  was  so  nice  upon.     But  the  General  urged  that 
he  also  had  his  pride  and  was  as  tender  as  the   De   Lacy   upon   a 
point  of  honor.     If  Lord  Reginald  would  not  condescend  to  a  reci- 
procity of  friendship  and  favors  with  him,  then  he   would   owe  to 
the  De  Lacys  as  little  as  possible,  and  pay  off  a  portion  of  his  own 
debt  to  them  by  destroying  the  mortgage  which  he   held   against 
their  estate.     He  even  went  so  far  in  consummation  of  his   deep- 
laid  plot  as  to  send  the  mortgage  deeds  to  Lord   Reginald,   Avhich 
that  nobleman  returned,  as  the  General  well  knew  he  would. 

Thus  it  was,  the  General's  course  being  so  plausible,  and   what 
he  urged  so  true  in  point  of  fact  and   honor,    that   the   nobleman 
committed  the  grave  error   of  allowing   his   political   protege   to 
treat  the  mortgage  as  a  simple  reciprocity  of  favors,  and  to  carry 
his  point  in  his  determined  refusal  to  receive  the  yearly   interest, 
thus  humoring  what  his  own  sensitive  mind  acknowledged  to  be  a 
just  aversion  to  the  base  character  of  a  money-lender.     It   was  a 
deep-laid  plot  of  one  who  was  at  once   the   moral   debtor   though 
legal  creditor  of  the  Dc  Lacy,  who  fell  into  the  arch-schemer's  trap. 
General  Blakely  was  too  great  a  tactician  to  hurry   his   issues. 
It  had  taken  him  several  years  of  cunning  management  and  high- 
toned  special  pleading  to  place  the  mortgage  so  far  as   the   inter- 
est went  upon  the  ground  of  mutual  favors  and   friendship ;    and 
it  was  not  until  years  afterwards  that  it  suited  his  purpose  to  dis- 
close the  denouement.     Nor  was  the  last  act  in  the  consummation 
of  the  deep-laid  plot  less   masterly  than   any   which     preceded. 
The  General  brought  with  him  a  candidate  into  the  field   at   an 
j    election,  whom  he  knew  to  be  not   only   personally   obnoxious   to 
I    his  patron,  but   who   was  politically  on  the  other  side.     TheGen- 
I    eral  also  himself  left  Lord  Reginald's   party   knowing   that   this 
1    would  bring  matters  to  a  close,  and  to  the   unscrupulous   Blakely 
one  party  was  as  good  as  another  so  long  as  they  served   his   am- 
bitious ends.     Moreover,  with  his  usual  subtilty,  he   put  a   great 
deal  of  principle   into   his   political   metamorphosis.     Villainy  is 
never  so  securely  encased  in  impenetrable  armour,   nor   endowed 
with  such  Herculean  prowess  as  when  it  wears  the  armour  of  the 
aoble  and  good  and  fights  with   their   weapons.     Hatan   is   never 
Arch-Fiend  pre-eminently  only  when  ho   appears   as    **  Angel  of 
Light." 

For  the  first  time  Lord  Reginald  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
betrayed,  but  he  dreamt  not  to  how  fearful  an  extent.  General 
Blakely  contrived  to  work  up  strong  and  bitter  antagonism  be- 
tween himself  and  his  noble  patron's  party,  whom  he  had  deserted, 
thus  preparing  for  the  great  blow  against  the  betrayed  nobleman, 
and  entrenching  himself  and  treachery  behind  politics  and  the 
party  whom  he  had  joined. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Reginald  set  about  clearing  ofi*  the 
mortgage,  and  then,  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  ho  discovered  that 
legally  the  debt  had  assumed  the  huge  proportions  of  nearly  half 
a  million.  At  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case 
would  not  bear  a  moment's  practical  consideration,  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  victim  of  a  docp-laid 
plot.  This  was  substantiated  hy  his  son  Frederick's  relation  of  the 
threat  of  Herbert  Blakely,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  a  fight  at  Eton. 
Lord  Reginald  was  too  proud  to  complain  or  advertise  how 
he  had  been  duped  and  how  unwise,  in  a  business  point  of  view, 


he  had  been  in  allowing  the  arch-schemer  to  so  easily  accomplish 
his  ruin.  The  De  Lacy,  therefore,  accepted  the  issue  without 
complaint,  but  with  a  broken  heart,  and  died  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  son,  Lord  Frederick,  at  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Richard  Courtney,  as  related  in  our  first  chapter. 

But  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  mortal  life  of  Lord  Reginald  and 
his  son  was  a  striking  example  of  the  high  character  and  proud 
sense  of  family  honor,  which  gave  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
their  race.  They  cut  oflf  the  entail  of  their  estates  so  that  they 
could  be  sold  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  to  wipe  out  their  obligations 
to  the  Blakelys.  They  refused,  however,  to  sell  to  the  General, 
who  oflfered  terms  which  would  have  partly  redeemed  his  treachery, 
but  Lord  Reginald  made  a  compromise  and  placed  into  his  hands 
the  estates  until  the  original  mortgage,  with  the  accumulated  in- 
terest, was  paid,  and  thus  was  transmitted  to  the  heir  of  the  De 
Lacys,  their  family  inheritance.  The  General  would  have  fore- 
closed and  forced  the  sale  had  it  not  been  that  Sir  Richard  Court- 
ney and  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Edmund  Templar,  declared  that 
they  would  redeem  the  estates  themselves  at  any  sacrifice  if  the 
General  persisted  in  his  design. 

The  friends  of  the  De  Lacys  considered  that  Blakely  had  be- 
trayed his  patron,  but  so  much  of  a  political  character  was  given 
to  the  aff*air  by  the  master-schemer  that  those  of  the  opposition 
who  had  received  the  votes  once  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Reginald,  not 
only  feigned  blindness  to  unfair  play,  but  for  their  own  sakes  de- 
fended him.  The  General  had  calculated  the  cfiicacy  of  self-in- 
terest and  found  that  he  had  not  over-estimated  its  virtue.  Vir- 
tue? Aye,  virtue!  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  it  is  a 
virtue.  Go  and  encase  in  the  self-interest  of  others,  and  it  shall 
cover  for  you  ten  multitvdes  of  loud-clamoring  sins. 

After  he  became  the  possessor  of  the  De  Lacy  estates,  until  the 
time  of  their  redemption,  the  General  commanded  half  a  dozen 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  held  in  his  gift  through 
his  immense  wealth  and  large  landed  influence,  which  he  had  now 
obtained  in  Wiltshire  and  Kent.  No  Parliamentary  candidate 
could  run  against  his  nominees  where  his  landed  power  dominat- 
ed, and  as  the  General  was  insanely  ambitious  to  found  a  family, 
he  spared  nothing  to  compass  that  end.  He  spent  his  vast  income, 
derived  from  landholds  in  two  counties,  monies  invested  in  stocks 
and  large  property  in  India,  yet  he  made  every  farthing  tell  to 
gain  political  power  and  to  raise  his  family  among  the  aristocracy. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  help  of  men  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, providing,  always,  that  they  had  votes  at  their  command. 
At  first,  after  the  advantage  taken  of  Lord  Reginald,  men  in  em- 
barrassment were  shy  of  him,  but  this  soon  wore  ofi^,  for  after  all, 
on  the  outside  of  the  matter,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  there 
was  not  much  to  complain  of;  moreover,  farmers,  tradesmen  and 
all  who  could  command  votes  and  place  them  at  his  disposal  in 
the  two  counties  wherein  lay  his  large  estates,  found  the  General 
the  easiest  of  money-lenders  and  the  most  generous  of  mortgagees. 
Petty  usurer  he  was  not,  neither  a  tyro  in  policy,  but  rather  of 
the  genus  Macchiavelli.  He  wove  the  meshes  of  his  net  with  the 
strongest  principles  and  the  finest  feelings  and  sentiments  ;  and 
held  as  the  doctrine  of  his  life  that  in  liberal  policy  and  schemes 
of  benevolence  the  very  best  investments  were  to  be  made.  He 
coined  capital  out  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  and  prided  himself 
that  he  had  purchased  more  services,  votes  and  political  power  by 
well-timed  acts  of  help,  loans  and  gifts,  thon  he  could  by  the  most 
lavish  direct  bribery. 

You  subtle  apostles  of  the  black  art  of  human  motives,  every- 
where, hold  the  Talleyrandian  doctrine  that  every  man  has  his 
price,  and  the  political  party  whom  the  General  helped  into  the 
ministry,  knew  his  price — a  baronetcy — and  gave  it  to  him.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  obtained  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  from 
boyhood,  and  which  his  father — the  wealthy  usurer  and  banker 
— had  first  pointed  out  to  him,  than  he  became  melancholy  and 
lost  all  interest  in  things  generally.  In  gaining  the  object  of  his 
life  he  had  lost  the  aiming  for  it,  and  from  that  point  had  no 
object  for  the  future.  Perhaps,  also,  his  treachery  to  the  De 
Lacy  helped  to  make  up  his  discontent,  for  it  was  one  of.  the 
few  acts  of  his  life  which  his  sophistry  could  not  justify.  Even 
the  General  was  not  all  dross  and,  as  wc  have  seen,  usually 
accomplished  his  deep-laid  plots  by  tho  best  of  means.  Indeed 
he  had  often  observed  to  the  vindictive  Herbert,  who  was  over 
drinking  gall  from  his  defeat  at  Eton,  that  Lord  Reginald  was 
such  a  true  gentleman,  and  he  indebted  to  him  so  much,  that 
was  he  not  bent  upon  the  possession  of  the  estates,  he  would 
not  supplant  the  De  Lacy  family  to  establish  his  own.  There 
was  no  disagreement,  however,  between  the  father  and  son  in 
their  determination  to  hold  what  they  had  obtained,  and  one 
of  the  last  charges  of  the  General  to  Herbert,  was  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  the  Blakelys  the  actual  owners  of  the 
De  Lacy  estates.  < 
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Allegro  Con  Spiritoso. 


Prof.  J.  Tullidoe. 
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Soon  they  a  -  bun-dance  will  yield     Flo   -   ra  comes  decked  bright  and  rare  dress-ing  with  ver-dure  the  field  D,  C. 
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OUT  AT  THE  CASEMENT. 


BT   MISS   ANNIE   LOCKHART. 


A  face  at  the  casement  peering  out: 

Two  bright  brown  eyes  gazing  wistfully  down : 
Two  beautiful  brows  just  arched  with  delight, 

As  he  rides  with  his  soldiers  through  the  town. 


A  face  eager  and  older  looking  forth — 
A  wee  sweet  darling  head,  nestling  mild  : 

"The  war  is  ended;  his  work  is  done; 
He  lives,  he  lives,  for  his  wife  and  child ! 

"Ride  quickly,  0  steed!  that  bears  my  love, 
Speed,  speed  him  along  his  happy  flight — 

He  has  fought  for  his  country's  common  weal- 
Ah  !  give  him  rest  in  my  arms  to-night." 

0  praying  soul  I  thy  desire  is  heard ; 

The  rest  is  given,  the  haven  is  reached  ; 
Not  in  thy  arms  is  that  haven  found. 

On  the  shore  eternal  his  bark  is  beached. 

0  sad,  sad  face !  from  no  casement  gaze — 
"  Shut  it  close;  let  me  see  no  more 
Where  once  my  warrior  proudly  rode, 

Let  me  forget  what  has  gone  before. 

"Why  was  he  taken?  my  hero — mine; 

Could  not  my  love  have  power  to  save 
The  life  that  was  all  the  world  to  me 

From  out  the  jaws  of  the  cruel  grave?" 

An  sudden  a  shaft  of  radiant  light, 
A  glory  of  brightness  lit  the  gloom, 

A  sense  of  his  presence  her  being  filled  ; 
"He  is  not  shut  in  that  dreary  tomb!'* 

E*en  as  of  old  from  the  casement  out 

Her  fair  young  face  beamed  down  on  him, 

So  now  from  the  portals  of  heaven  high 
He  gazed  upon  her  with  no  vision  dim. 

"  I  wait  for  you  on  these  shores  supernal. 
This  is  no  fancied  vision  wild, 

1  see  you — I  love  you — I'll  welcome  you — 
I  live  for  my  darling  wife  and  child." 

HOWITO  LOSE  A  LOTER. 


k 


It  was  a  chill  tempestuous  evening  in  autumn.  The 
wind  rose  in  fitful  gusts,  now  uttering  a  long,  low  wail,  like 
the  voice  of  human  suflfering,  and  again  swelling  into  the 
loud,  fierce  tone  of  threatened  wrath,  while  the  dead  leaves, 
whirled  from  the  dry  branches  by  the  force  of  the  tempest, 


swept  by  with  the  rushing  sound  of  some  winged  creature, 
and  the  sudden  bursts  of  rain  dashed  with  the  force  of  hail- 
stones against  the  unsheltered  casement.  It  was  a  night 
when  the  poor  man*s  cold  hearthstone  and  scantily-spread 
board  look  doubly  desolate — a  night  when  the  child  of  for- 
tune gathers  around  him  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  feeling  their  value  increased  ten-fold  by  the  force  of 
contrast. 

In  a  handsome  apartment,  whose  rich  carpet,  silken  hang- 
ings, and  costly  furniture,  bore  witness  to  the  presence  of 
wealth — ^while  the  gilt  harp,  the  open  piano,  the  well-bound 
books,  and  the  objects  of  vertu  scattered  around  spoke  no 
less  of  t-aste  and  elegance — sat  two  persons  who  seemed  pecu- 
liarly well-fitted  to  dwell  amid  such  scenes. 

The  lady  was  young  and  very  beautiful.  Her  simple  but 
carefully  arranged  dress  displayed  the  contour  of  a  superb 
figure,  while  her  attitude,  as  she  bent  over  the  harp,  was  one 
of  exquisite  grace.  In  seeming  idleness  of  mood,  she  lightly 
touched  the  strings,  and  murmured  rather  than  sang  the 
touching  words  of  an  old  ballad.  Her  eyes,  downcast  and 
shrouded  from  view  by  her  heavy  black  lashes,  were  never 
once  raised  to  the  face  of  her  companion,  although  the  rich 
color  which  gradually  deepened  in  her  cheek  might  have 
betrayed  her  consciousness  of  his  ardent  gaze. 

It  was  a  subject  for  a  painter — ^that  stately  room,  with  its 
picturesque  adornments,  visible  by  the  soft  moonlight  of  a 
shaded  lamp,  while  the  beautiful  creature  who  occupied  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  was  not  more  worthy  of  the  artistes 
pencil  than  was  the  thoughtful,  noble-looking  man,  who, 
half-reclining  on  a  sofa,  watched  her  every  movement  with  a 
loving  eye. 

Indeed,  charming  as  was  the  lady,  there  was  far  more  for 
both  painter  and  poet  to  study  in  the  face  and  mind  of  her 
companion.  Charles  Lilbourne  had  been  all  his  life  a  dream- 
er rather  than  a  student.  A  large  fortune,  which  he  inher- 
ited at  an  early  age  had  enabled  him  to  shun  the  sordid 
paths  of  worldly  business,  and  the  gratification  of  his  intel- 
lectual tastes  had  occupied  his  early  manhood.  Gifted  with 
fine  talents,  he  also  possessed  those  strong  passions  which 
are  ever  the  attendants  on  mental  vigor;  but  his  noble  eleva- 
tion of  soul  guarded  him  from  the  errors  that  often  await  an 
excitable  and  impulsive  youth.  His  intellect  seemed  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  his  moral  nature.  He  had  been  a 
traveler  in  all  lands,  and  had  dwelt  amid  all  nations.  He 
had  ripened  his  fancies  and  feelings  beneath  the  sunshine  of 
all  climes;  and  now,  unsatisfied  and  lonely,  he  had  returned 
to  breathe  once  more  his  native  air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
newing the  simple  tastes  and  habits  of  his  boyhood. 
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When  Charles  Lilbourne  went  abroad,  his  cousin  Julia  was 
a  child,  a  pretty,  pettish  little  creature,  who  sat  ou  his  knee 
and  teased  him  lor  bonbons.  Aflcr  ten  ycai-s  of  absence,  he 
returned,  to  find  his  plaything  transformed  into  the  elegant 
and  admired  woman.  True  to  his  susceptible  nature,  whilst 
he  fancied  that  he  was  only  watching  the  phases  of  a  new 
character,  he  became  a  lover  and  a  woi*shipper;  yet  his  idola- 
try, unlike  the  homage  of  a  conmion  mind,  rendered  him 
doubly  sensitive  to  any  defect  in  the  object  of  his  devotion. 
Julia  (ircy  possessed  no  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  gifts. 
With  some  talent,  but  nmch  more  tiict,  she  adapted  herself 
to  the  task's  of  others,  with  a  degiee  of  skill  scarcely  compati- 
ble with  perfect  truthfulness.  She  was  a  cheerful,  intelli- 
gent, agreeable  girl,  without  any  fixed  purpose  in  life,  except 
to  marry  when  she  should  liecome  satiated  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  society;  without  any  fixed  principles  of  action,  except 
of  pleasing  and  the  fe4ir  of  offending  conventional  rules. 
Such  was  Julia  (irey;  such  are  most  women  when  their 
scholastic  education  is  completed,  and  they  are  sent  into 
society  to  be  molded  or  remodeled  by  circumstiinces. 

On  the  evening  already  alluded  to,  Charles  Lilbourne  w^as 
in  one  of  his  most  dreamy  moods.  Fearful  of  disturbing  the 
current  of  vague,  sweet  fancies,  he  spoke  not,  stirred  not; 
and  even  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  some  message, 
which  caused  Julia  t^)  break  the  chain  of  a  gentle  melody, 
scarcely  aroused  him. 

•How  beautiful  she  isl"  sighed  he,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  the  fair  girl;  -how  beautiful  and  how  good!  Can  it  be 
that  the  happiness  of -.winning  such  a  heart  is  reserved  for 
me?" 

f)ust  at  this  ujoment,  his  ear  caught  the  low.  pleading  tone 
of  some  one  speaking  in  the  hall. 

''Indeed,  Miss  Orey,"  said  the  person,  "it  was  inipossible 
to  finish  the  dress  this  evening;  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
up  mourning  for  a  lady  who  has  just  lost  her  only  child,  and 
I  knew  you  would  not  niind  the  disappointment  of  a  few 
hours.'' 

••But  1  do  mind  it,"  was  the  sharp  reply  of  Julia  Grey. 
'•It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  is  sure  to  die  when  I  want  any 
work  done.  1  am  sure  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  great 
haste  in  making  up  mourning;  people  don't  want  ti>  go  out 
at  such  times,  and  they  need  not  be  so  particular  about  the 
color  of  their  dresses." 

'I  can  have  your  dress  completed  by  Wednesday,"  said 
the  first  speaker. 

••That  will  not  answer;  I  must  have  it  to-morrow  evening; 
1  want  it  in  time  for  a  party  at  ^Frs.  Lawton's." 

••I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  get  it  done  without  working  all 
night,  but  1  will  do  my  best." 

'Well,  let  me  have  it  at  any  rate,  by  eight  o'clock  to-mor- 
row evening,  and  be  sure  not  to  dit»appoint  me.  1  will  send 
you  the  lace  triumiing  in  the  morning;  the  weather  is  so 
dark  and  stormy,  1  am  afraid  to  trust  you  with  it  to-night, 
for  you  might  lose  or  be  robbed  of  it  on  your  way  home. 
Why  didn't  you  come  before  dark?" 

••Mother  was  not  well,   and  I  could  not  leave  her  s(x>ner." 

'Oh,  I  remember  she  is  blind  and  gives  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  I  will  send  the  lace  in  tbe  morning,  and  you 
know*  how  I  want  it  laid  on  the  skirt  and  sleeves.'^ 

[iilbournc  heard  the  hall-door  close;  and  the  next  moment, 
with  a  smile  of  gentle  benignity,  Julia  re-entered  the  room. 

'•1  am  completely  chilledl"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  drew  her 
chair  to  the  fire. 

(Miarles  had  risen  from  his  indolent  position,  and  now, 
with  knit  brow  and  folded  arms,  stood  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece. 

"With  whom  were  you  talking?"  he  coldly  asked,  while 
the  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  beti*ayed  his  interest  in  the  answer. 

fe___  ^ 


Pifjued  at  his  unwonted  indifference,  Julia  sought  to  arouse 
Ills  jealousy,  and,  accordingly,  she  assumed  all  her  bril- 
liancy, and  never  forgot  that  her  chief  object  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  her  spells  over  her  cousin.  She  liad  studied 
his  peculiarities;  she  had  adopted  his  tone  of  thought;  and 
already  her  work  was  half  done,  when  one  little  trait, 
so  habitual  as  entirely  to  escape  her  own  attention — one  evi- 
dence of  selfishness  and  unwomanly  disregard  to  the  comfort 
of  another,  spoiled  ber  plans,  and  marred  her  happi- 
ness. 

"It  was  a  poor  dressmaker  whom  I  employ  out  of  charity," 
said  Julia,  with  a  meek  air  of  conscious  rectitude.  "She  is 
poor,  and  supports  her  blind  mother,  and  I  therefore  patron- 
ize her  instead  of  employing  a  more  fashionable  modiste.'^ 

"I  dare  say  you  are  quite  Siitisfied  with  her  skill,  or  else 
your  taste  would  overcome  your  charity?'^ 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  cousin  Charles,  was  the  appar- 
ently frank  reply;  "but  Clara  certainly  has  an  innato  idea  of 
the  'fitness  of  things.'  " 

"Is  the  poor  girl  pretty?" 

"Quite  so;  with  soft,  dove-like  eyes  and  beautiful  brown 
hair;  but  she  is  pale  and  thin,  and  lacks  the  roundness  of 
healthful  symmetry." 

•'Where  does  she  live?" 

'Somewhere  in  lilank  street,  just  behind  your  hotel,  I 
believe." 

"Have  vou  ever  visited  her  in  the  course  of  your  patron- 

'•Certainly  not;  I  always  send  for  her  to  come  to  me;  I 
would  not  for  the  world  entor  one  of  those  close  and  crowded 
places  where  poor  people  huddle  together;  I  am  sure  I  should 
catch  some  frightful  fever." 

Charles  Lilboui^ne  was  silent;  and  as  Julia  drew  her  harp 
again  toward  her,  he  fell  into  another  fit  of  musing.  But 
now  his  thoughts  were  apparently  less  agreeable,  for  the 
exprcKsion  of  languid  enjoyment  in  his  countenance  had 
given  place  to  a  stern  coldness,  which  Julia  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  dissipate. 

That  night  he  returned,  sad  and  dissatisfied,  to  his  hotel. 
Captivated  by  Julia's  beauty,  he  had,  as  usual,  believed  her 
gifted  wifli  all  womanly  feelings  and  sympathies;  and  now, 
like  all  seekers  after  perfection,  the  discovery  of  a  single  flaw 
in  the  diamond  made  him  regard  it  as  utterly  false  and 
worthless;  Indeed,  Julia  could  scarcely  have  done  anything 
which  would  so  suddenly  have  disenchanted  him.  He  had 
witnessed  her  selfish  gratification  of  her  own  whims  even  at 
the  expense  of  another's  comfort — he  had  listened  to  a  false- 
hood from  her  lips,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  party  for 
which  she  re<|uired  the  dress  would  not  take  place  till  the 
day  after  which  she  had  named,  and  that  therefore  the 
reijuisition  which  would  deprive  the  poor  seamstress  of  her 
nightly  rest  was  as  uunecessary  as  it  was  cruel — he  had  seen 
her  shrinking  from  a  moment's  exposure  to  that  inclemency 
irom  which  she  had  not  sought  to  screen  a  woman  as  deli- 
cate as  herself — he  had  heard  her  express  feai*s  for  the  safety 
{){'  a  paltry  lace  trimming,  while  she  scrupled  not  to  suffer 
the  unprotected  and  timid  girl  to  return  alone  through  the 
darkness  and  tempest  to  her  distant  home:  in  fine,  he  had 
discovered  a  want  of  womanly  tenderness  in  the  character  of 
his  lovely  cousin;  and  when  a  man  has  learned  the  falsehotKl 
of  a  single  attribute  with  which  his  fancy  has  invested  the 
lady  of  his  love,  it  is  wonderful  how  acute  he  becomes  in  his 
scrutiny  of  all  her  gifts. 

As  he  entered  his  well-furnished  bed-chamber,  at  the 
hotel,  he  approached  the  window,  intending  to  close  the  cur- 
tains previous  to  retiring  for  the  night,  when  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  solitary  taper  twinkling  in  an  apartment  of  a  neigh- 
boring abode.     The  houses  in   the   street  behind  the  hotel 
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fiLced  his  window,  as  his  bed-room  was  in  the  back.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  domiciles,  the  attic  casement  of  which  was 
scarcely  thirty  feet  from  him,  that  he  now  saw  the  light. 
So  common  and  trivial  a  circumstance,  at  any  other  time, 
would  scarcely  have  claimed  a  thought;  but,  in  his  present 
state  of  mind,  it  was  calculated  to  interest  him  deeply. 

He  remembered  his  cousin's  allusion  to  the  dressmaker's 
abode;  and  he  felt  an  innate  conviction  that  the  lonely  taper 
was  lighting  her  to  her  weary  task.  His  curiosity  was  fully 
awakened.  He  saw  a  shadow  upon  the  muslin  curtain 
which  shrouded  the  window;  and  as  a  change  in  her  position 
brought  the  occupant  of  the  room  directly  before  the  case- 
ment, the  figure  of  a  woman  bending  low  over  a  piece  of 
needlework  was  clearly  defined.  As  he  gazed,  a  feeling  of 
benevolent  indignation  took  possession  of  his  mind.  A  de- 
gree of  interest,  so  strong  that  he  might  have  attributed  it 
to  the  secret  influence  of  some  mysterious  magnetism,  if  he 
had  not  been  fully  aware  of  the  wonderfully  attractive  power 
of  sympathy,  chained  him  to  the  spot. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  solitary  taper,  and  the  shadow 
of  that  weary  watcher,  he  dreamt  away  the  hours,  weaving  a 
mingled  web  of  sorrow  and  romance,  until  the  gray  dawn  of 
morning  flecked  the  dark  vault  of  heaven.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  was  the  taper  extinguished,  and  a  pale,  wan  face 
approached  the  casement.  Lilbourne  gazed  unseen  upon 
the  fragile-looking  creature;  who,  throwing  aside  the  curtain, 
raised  the  window,  and  leaned  forth,  as  if  to  catch  one  breath 
of  fresh,  unpolluted  air.  He  saw  much  beauty  in  the  pallid 
countenance;  but  he  also  read  the  lines  of  habitual  suffering; 
he  observed  the  traces  of  exhaustion,  and  he  felt  disposed  to 
curse  the  selfish  vanity  of  those  who  win  the  flattery  of  fools 
at  the  price  of  a  sister's  health  and  life. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Lilbourne  entered  the 
drawing-room  where  his  beautiful  cousin  awaited  him.  His 
manner  was  abstracted  and  cold;  and  Julia,  vexed  by  his 
pertinacious  resistance  to  her  wiles,  became  exacting  and 
petulant.  It  was  evident  to  both  that  something  had  weak- 
ened the  spell — ^that  some  ingredient  had  been  mixed  in  the 
Circean  cup  which  had  been  so  carefully  mingled  by  beauty's 
hand.  Lilbourne  was  disappointed,  and,  of  course,  unrea- 
sonable. A  man  of  more  frankness  would  have  disclosed  his 
feelings,  and  sought  to  awaken  a  better  spirit  in  the  woman 
he  loved;  but  Charles  only  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  he  scorned  the  idea  of  teaching  her  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  habitual  rule  of  bet  conduct. 

His  mood  was  but  little  changed  when,  on  the  following 
nigh^i,  he  accompanied  Julia  to  the  party  for  which  the  new 
dress  had  been  prepared.  Never  had  she  looked  more  beau- 
tiful— ^never  had  her  superb  figure  been  more  finely  displayed, 
never  had  her  attire  been  more  tasteful  and  elegant.  But 
Lilbourne  looked  on  the  rich  garb  only  to  remember  the  soli- 
tary watcher;  and  the  single  taper  which  had  burnt  through 
that  long  night;  in  order  to  complete  these  trappings  of  vanity; 
he  gazed  on  the  fair  face  only  to  recall  the  attenuated 
features  of  the  less  fortunate  woman  who  was  at  once  the 
priestess  and  the  victim  at  the  shrine  of  Fashion. 

That  evening  and  that  dress  completed  his  disenchant- 
ment. 

♦  *  «  *  * 

Some  two  years  afterward,  the  cousins  were  again  seated 
in  the  apartment  where  we  first  found  them.  The  same 
rich  decorations  were  around  them;  the  piano  was  open,  as  if 
the  lady  had  just  turned  from  it;  but  the  harp  stood  silent 
in  its  nook,  and  something  seemed  to  tell  of  change  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  both.  There  was  a  moumfulness  in 
Julia's  eye,  as  she  glanced  round  the  room,  and  the  change- 
ful color  on  her  cheek  told  of  some  suppressed  emotion;  but 
her  brow  was  calm,  and   her  beautiful  lip  displayed  a  placid 


smile,  as  if  she  had  worn  the  mask  of  fashion  S3  long  that 
her  features  had  become  molded  into  its  false  expression. 
Charles  Lilbourne  was  grave  and  thoughtful  as  usual,  but 
there  was  a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  and  a  nervous  movement  of 
his  heavy  brows,  as  if  some  hidden  feeling  was  at  work 
within  him. 

*'To-morrow,  Julia,  to-morrow,"  s:iid  Lilbourne,  ^'you  will 
be  another  creature — ^to-morrow  you  will  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  wife — you  will  take  upon  yourself 
the  keeping  of  another's  happiness.  Are  you  not  startled 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  magnitude  of  your  life-long  task?" 

"It  is  too  late  to  reflect  now,"  replied  Julia,  while  a  laugh 
of  forced  gayety  echoed  strangely  from  her  lips.  "I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  very  happy;  I  have  outlived  the  age  of 
romance,  and,  as  I  expect  little  sympathy,  I  shall  meet  with 
few  disappointments.  Mr.  Dale  is  rich,  complaisant,  and 
kind;  he  loves  to  spend  his  vast  fortune,  and  he  will  be  as 
proud  of  his  wife  as  of  his  blood-horses." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Julia,  how  can  you  talk  in  so  frivol- 
ous a  strain?" 

"I  tell  you,  Charles,  I  have  survived  my  own  affection. 
The  time  has  been  when  I  could  have  given  up  wealth  and 
fashion,  and  all  the  homage  of  society,  for  the  love  of  one 
true  heart — but  the  hour  is  gone  by.  I  respect  Mr.  Dale's 
virtues,  I  am  willing  to  tolerate  his  eccentricities  and  defects, 
and  I  have  a  most  decided  preference  for  his  large  estate.  I 
expect  nothing  beyond  what  his  fortune  and  good  temper 
insure  to  me,  and  I  have  very  philosopliically  adopted  my 
ideas  of  happiness  to  my  capacity  for  obtaining  it.  Now, 
say  no  more  on  the  subject,  Charles;  you  know  not,  you  can- 
not know,  how  painful  are  the  feelings  you  awaken.  I  have 
chosen  my  path,  and  mean  to  pursue  it  fearlessly." 

"You  are  a  strange  creature;  I  wish  I  could  understand 
you." 

"You  might  once  have  fathomed  the  depths  of  my  nature, 
Charles,  but  you  scorned  to  do  so.  The  weeds  thrown  up  to 
the  surface  deterred  you  from  seeking  the  pearls  that  might 
have  been  found  beneath;  and  now  they  will  never  be  brought 
to  light.  Leave  me  to  be  happy  in  my  own  way,  and  heaven 
grant  that  you  may  find  greater  happiness  in  yours." 

"Julia,  do  you  know  that  I  also  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

"To  whom?"  was  the  earnest,  almost  passionate  question; 
for  no  woman  ever  listens  coldly  to  such  tidings  respecting 
one  whom  she  has  loved. 

"Do  you  remember  the  dress  you  wore  at  Mrs.  Lawton's 
party?" 

"Perfectly  well;  more  especially,  too,  that  it  enabled  me  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  tiie  somewhat  fastidious  Mr.  Dale." 

"Indeed!  Well,  that  confirms  my  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  compensations,  for  as  that  dross  won  you  a  husband,  it 
certainly  lost  you  a  lover.  When  I  heard  you  coldly  con- 
demn your  sister-woman  to  unbroken  labor  and  privation,  in 
order  that  you  might  obtain  the  trappings  of  vanity,  I 
felt  that  you  were  not  all  my  fancy  had  painted — not  all  that 
I  desired  in  woman.  I  watched  from  my  window  the  pro- 
gress of  that  solitary  task;  I  saw  the  gray  dawn  of  morning 
break  upon  the  sleepless  eyes  of  that  pale  girl,  who  toiled 
for  a  blind  and  helple^  mother;  and  when  I  saw  you  robed 
as  the  idol  of  fashion,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  her  who 
was  the  victim  as  well  as  the  priestess  of  your  vanity,  and 
the  spell  of  your  beauty  became  powerless.  I  sought  out 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  an  aged  and  benevolent  lady,  who  might 
be  my  agent  in  rescuing  your  dependent  from  the  thraldom  of 
necessity.  For  the  girl's  sake,  no  less  than  for  my  own,  I  avoid- 
ed all  personal  interference;  and  when  I  found  that  her  father's 
bankruptcy  and  sudden  death  had  thus  reduced  the  family 
to  poverty,  I  feigned  to  have  discovered  that  I  had  been  long 
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indebted  to  the  deceased  parent;  I  immediately  transferred 
to  them  tbc  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  fancied  that  I 
had  managed  most  adroitly  to  secure  them,  at  least,  from  want. 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  learnt  that  the  noble  girl, 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  money,  had  handed  it  over 
to  her  father^s  creditors,  believing  it  to  be  their  just  due. 
This  awakened^a  new  and  more  elevated  interest  in  my  heart; 
and,  in  company  with  my  old  lady-friend,  I  visited  her  hum- 
ble abode.  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  of  that  small 
room,  so  poor  and  yet  so  cleanly;  the  bed  where  lay  the 
sightless  mother,  and  the  little  table  covered  with  the  rich 
silks,  which  were  to  mini.stor  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  by 
pampering  the  pride  of  the  rich.  I  saw  the  pale  work- 
woman— I  watched  the  hectic  flush  on  her  thin  cheek!  Will 
you  forgive  me,  Julia,  if  I  add  that,  as  I  compared  the  pa- 
tient sufferer  with  the  brilliant  belle,  I  accused  you  of  the 
selfishness  and  cruelty  which  had  reduced  her  to  the  brink 
of  tlie  grave?  You  were  only  one  of  the  many  who  had  thus 
tasked  her  strength,  but  you  should  have  known  better." 

^'I  see  it  all,  Charles;  but  you  should  have  remembered  that 
wc  sometimes  sin  through  ignorance  rather  than  willfulness, 
(io  on." 

^'I  found  refinement,  good  sense,  delicacy  of  perception, 
and  high-miudeduess  beneath  the  garb  of  poverty.  By  the 
aid  of  the  old  lady,  Clara  Wilmot  was  placed  in  a  situation 
which  secured  her  from  such  hard  tasks;  and,  as  the  govern- 
ess of  my  friend's  grandchildren,  she  assumed  a  position  bet- 
ter suited  to  her  talents  and  virtues.  I  assure  you,  cousin, 
she  understands  the  'fitness  of  things'  no  less  in  intellectual 
than  in  personal  graces." 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  marry  her.  Who  could  have 
supposed  that,  after  all  your  fastidious  notions  about  women, 
you  would  find  perfection  in  the  character  of  a  poor  work- 
girl?" 

"I  have  not  found  perfection,  Julia;  but  I  have  learned  to 
be  satisfied  with  less.  Clara  has  none  of  the  brilliant  beauty 
which  once  captivated  my  fancy;  but  her  soft,  sweet  eyes  are 
lull  of  womanly  tenderness,  and  her  brow  wears  the  serenity 
of  high  thoughts.  She  understands  the  waywardness  of  my 
susceptible  nature;  she  knows  how  to  modulate  the  harmony, 
as  well  as  to  soften  down  the  discords  which  such  a  peculiar 
temperament  as  mine  awakens.  She  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  my  beau-ideal  of  a  wife;  but  she  is  something  bet- 
ter, for  she  is  a  tender,  truthful,  devoted  woman." 

•'You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness,"  said  Julia, 
while  a  gush  of  irrepressible  tears  burst  from  her  eyes. 
^  Since  to  you  good  has  come  out  of  evil;  and  my  f&nlts  have 
led  to  your  happiness,  think  of  me,  Charles,  with  kindness — 
as  one  who  carries  beneath  the  trappings  of  wealth  a  lonely 
but  not  an  unsympathizing  heart," 

''What  can  she  mean?"  thought  Charles,  as  he  loft  the 
room;  ''can  it  be  that  she  once  loved  me?" 

"Good  heavcnsi"  exclaimed  Julia,  as  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
she  entered  her  own  chamber,  where  the  morrow's  array  of 
bridal  splendor  met  her  view;  '*how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
undercurrent  of  life,  which,  while  wc  seem  gayly  floating  in 
one  direction,  slowly  beai*s  onward  to  an  opposite  course  I 
Who  could  have  believed  that  a  careless  word,  an  act  of 
mere  thoughtlessness,  could  have  deprived  uie  of  life-long 
happuicss?" 

LOST  IN  THE  W00D8. 

About  ninety  years  ago  the  events  of  this  story  com- 
menced. It  was  in  Vermont,  within  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship of  Rockingham  or  Springfield,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which,  that  the  log  cabin,  which  was  the  home  of  the  hero- 
ine, stood  surrounded  by  a  forest. 


"I  have  finished  my  spinning,  Robert,  and  I  shall  carry 
the  yarn  home.  I  think  I  shall  spend  the  day  with  Mrs. 
Green,  and  I  wish  you  would  come  and  meet  me  and  bring 
the  baby  home,"  said  the  young  wife,  taking  the  linen  in  her 
apron  and  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

''Very  well,"  replied  the  husband,  giving  his  crowing 
child  a  kiss,  as  he  started  off,  with  his  hoe  on  his  shoulder, 
to  the  wheat  field.  His  land  had  been  burned  over  and 
sown  with  wheat;  but  the  huge  stumps  of  the  old  trees  and 
the  thick  underground  roots  prevented  the  use  of  the  plow. 

All  day  he  worked  busily  in  the  fresh  soil,  eating  his 
lunch  at  noon  from  the  little  basket,  until  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  the  forest  around  his  clearing  betokened  sunset. 
Then  he  started  off  to  meet  his  wife.  A  mile  or  two  in  the 
forest  his  neighbor  Green  had  made  his  clearing.  He  went 
on  without  meeting  his  wife  and  baby,  until  he  got  to  his 
neighbor's  door. 

••Why,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
"did'nt  you  meet  her?  She  hasn't  been  gone  long — only  a 
few  minutes." 

''Can  she  possibly  have  missed  the  marked  trees?"  asked 
Robert  Harris,  aghast. 

The  two  men  went  together  through  the  forest,  which 
every  moment  grew  darker  and  drearier.  They  caUed  Mrs. 
Harris's  name  aloud  at  intervals,  but  there  came  no  answer. 
They  kept  saying  to  each  other,  '*Wemay  find  her  at  home;" 
but  they  were  heavy  at  heart. 

The  log  house  was  reached;  but  the  mother  and  babe  were 
not  there.  The  cow  lowed  to  be  milked,  and  the  pigs  who 
ran  in  the  woods  aU  day  and  came  home  at  night,  clamored 
for  their  usual  feeding;  but  the  men  took  no  notice  of  them. 
Back  again  through  the  woods,  with  a  lantern,  calling  and 
hallooing.  Then  they  went  to  the  next  clearing  and  the 
next. 

'•A  woman  losti" 

What  telegram  in  the  exciting  days  of  battle  ever  fell 
more  thrillingly  on  human  ears  than  those  words,  going  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  homesteads  of  the  new  country? 
With  iron  muscles  and  determined  wills  the  warm-hearted 
settlers  set  out. 

"We  will  scour  the  woods;  we  will  find  her,  never  fear!" 
According  to  a  custom  they  had  at  such  times,  they  blew 
horns,  made  fires,  and  shouted  till  they  were  hoarse.  No 
tidings  of  the  lost  ones  on  that  night.  All  the  next  day 
they  searched,  and  day  after  day  as  long  as  possible.  Fires 
were  left  smouldering  among  the  trees;  men  who  knew  the 
woods  kept  resolutely  to  the  search;  but  the  budding  April 
had  its  own  secrets. 

When  Mrs.  Harris  started,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
from  Mrs.  Green's,  expecting  momentarily  to  meet  her  hus- 
band, she  went  on  carelessly,  her  attention  being  directed  in 
part  to  the  child,  when  suddenly  looking  up,  she  discovered 
no  whito  scar  of  an  ax  on  any  tree  in  sight.  But  she 
thought  she  had  only  stepped  out  of  the  track  and  might  in 
a  moment  regain  it.  A  vain  fancy.  She  went  on,  but  noth- 
ing familiar  met  her  eyes. 

The  night  came  on.  The  song  birds  went  to  rest,  and  the 
owls  commenced  their  doleful  hooting.  She  was  alone  with 
her  infant  in  a  great  sea  of  forest,  where  never  woodman's  ax 
had  echoed.  She  was  lost.  She  sat  down  faint  and  tired, 
and,  womanlike,  began  to  cry.  Hark!  That  was  a  human 
shout!  She  arose  and  turned  her  course  breathlessly  to- 
wards it.  And  now,  she  thought,  she  heard  it  again,  farther 
off.  Many  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  in  running  with 
hysterical  sobs  and  palpitating  heart  towards  the  voices  of 
her  friends,  so  near  that  she  could  hear  them,  but  so  far 
away  that  no  effect  of  her  frenzied  strength  could  enable  her 
to  reach  their  protecting  presence. 
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Towards  morning  she  slept,  leaning  against  a  tree,  with 
the  baby  on  her  bosom.  She  started  nervously  in  her 
dreams,  and  at  first  bird-song  awoke  to  full  consciousness. 
She  would  not  willingly  give  up  and  die.  Her  friends 
would  find  them.  She  saw  near  her  some  of  last  year's  ber- 
ries, and  tough  leaves  of  wintergreen,  and  a  few  acorns.  A 
poor  breakfast,  but  she  ate  whatever  she  could  find,  for  the 
sake  of  her  child  more  than  her  own.  .  . 

This  day  also  she  ran  wildly  through  the  (angle  of  dead 
brakes  and  briars,  growing  from  the  decay  of  centuries  over 
the  gullies  and  jagged  rocks,  past  rude  branches  that  caught 
and  rent  her  dress  till  she  came  to  the  dying  embers  of  a 
fire.  Here  she  lingered  long.  Her  friends  had  been  here; 
perhaps  Robert  had  kindled  this  fire  with  his  own  hands, 
and  for  her.  Hark  again!  the  search  has  commenced  this 
morning.  Echoing  through  the  woods  comes  the  prolonged 
shriek  of  the  horn.  She  called  with  all  the  desperation  of 
one  drowning — she  rushes  forward — but  the  ground  is 
rough,  and,  alas!  how  heavy  the  baby  grows.  She  is  giddy 
from  the  loss  of  sleep  and  want  of  food. 

The  baby  moans  and  will  not  be  comforted.  In  this  way 
she  spends  the  day  and  another  dreadful  night.  She  finds 
another  fire;  she  stays  by  it  and  keeps  it  burning  through 
the  night,  for  she  is  afraid  of  wolves.  Another  morning, 
and  she  is  almost  hopeless.  Oh,  will  not  heaven  pity  her? 
The  little  one  grows  weaker;  he  cannot  now  hold  up  his 
head. 

Another  terrible  night!  baby  moans  piteously;  he  falls  in- 
to convulsions;  the  next  day  he  dies.  All  day  she  carries 
the  lifelass  body  in  her  arms,  and  all  night  beneath  the  un- 
pitying  stars  she  holds  it  to  her  bosom. 

She  carried  the  little  burden  day  after  day,  till  the  purple 
hue  of  decay  was  settling  rapidly  over  it;  and  she  felt,  with 
a  pang  at  her  heart,  that  she  must  bury  it.  Then  she  looked 
about  for  a  spot  where  she  might  dig  the  tiny  grave  so  deep 
that  the  wild  cat  and  wolf  would  not  scent  it  out.  Weak  as 
she  was,  this  was  no  easy  task;  but  in  her  wandering  she 
came  upon  a  giant  tree  torn  up  by  a  hurricane.  In  the  soft 
earth  where  the  roots  had  lain,  she  scooped  out  the  baby's 
resting  place;  and,  making  it  soft  with  moss,  she  covered  the 
cold  little  form  for  ever  from  her  sight.  Then  she  sat  down 
by  the  grave  in  a  stupor  of  grief.  Hour  aftier  hour  passed. 
How  to  commence  the  dreadful  pilgrimage?  Then  she  noted 
everything  about  the  spot.  There  was  a  rock,  there  stood  an 
immense  nemlock.  Yes,  she  would  know  the  place.  She 
could  find  it  easily  with  Robert. 

Then  began  again  the  struggles  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  she  passed  on.  Her 
shoes  were  torn  to  fragments,  and  fell  from  her  feet.  Her 
garments  were  torn  to  tatters.  But  the  days  grew  warmer, 
and  the  fever  that  was  burning  in  her  veins  made  the  soft 
showers  that  fell  upon  her  welcome.  First  she  ate  the  buds 
of  trees  and  the  bark  of  the  birch.  Presently  she  began  to 
find  the  young  checkerberry  leaves;  and  now  and  then  she 
found  a  partridge's  nest,  and  greedily  sucked  the  eggs.  After 
a  time  there  were  red  raspberries  and  black  thimbleber- 
ries  in  the  woods;  and  then  she  knew  it  was  July. 

The  trees  had  now  put  on  afresh  their  beautiftil  garments, 
she  saw  nothing  but  trees  in  intermediate  succession.  It 
seemed  years — ^yes,  ages  ago  that  she  swept  the  hearth  with 
a  birch  broom,  and  sung  the  baby  to  sleep  in  Robert's  cabin. 
Her  mind  grew  bewildered;  still  she  went  on,  on,  on.  When 
she  came  to  a  large  stream,  she  went  up  towards  its  source 
until  she  could  wade  across  it.  So  she  said;  and  she  affirmed 
that  she  never  crossed  a  stream  wider  than  a  brook.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  sun  or  moon  as  a  guide,  or  indication  of 
the  points  of  the  compass;  but  she  must  have  taken  a  north- 
westerly direction,  there  was  Black  River,  Mill  River,  Wa- 


terqueechy,  and  AVhite  Wait's  Well  flowing  into  the  Con- 
necticut River  from  the  Vermont  side;  but  she  constantly 
ai»erted  that  she  saw  none  of  them. 

Through  July  and  August  there  were  berries  of  various  I 
kinds;  and  by  these,  she  sustained  what  little  life  was  left. 
And  now  the  maple  began  to  take  on  its  gorgeous  crimson, 
and  the  silver  birches  to  wear  their  pale  gold  of  September; 
the  birds  were  leaving  the  forest.  Occasionally  she  had 
glimpses  of  a  black  bear,  human  voices  had  cea.sed  to  call 
her  name. 

Was  she  alone  on  the  earth,  and  was  the  earth  one  vast 
wilderness  without  outlet,  without  a  clearing  or  a  settlement? 
Tramping,  tramping,  with  her  feet  bleeding  and  cracked  at 
first;  and  afterwards  completely  hardened;  nearly  naked; 
knowing  nothing  of  time  or  place,  she  was  fast  becoming  idi- 
otic. When  she  was  hungry,  she  sought  for  food,  but  the 
great  idea  lingered  in  her  mind  was  that  of  pressing  on. 
Since  the  luxuriance  of  summer  had  filled  the  forest  with 
ferns  and  new  growth  of  briar  and  underbrush,  there  was 
more  trouble  in  pa&sing  through.  But  she  had  become 
quite  accustomed  to  the  rough  work;  and  the  frenzy  at  last 
became  a  steady,  constant  habit,  almost  the  labor  of  life  to 
her. 

One  day  in  October,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Charleston,  in  New  Hampshire,  were  startled  into  the  wild- 
est excitement  by  seeing  a  nearly  naked  emaciated  woman, 
with  her  hair  streaming  upon  her  shoulders,  walked  with  be- 
wildered gaze  along  their  streets.  She  told  them  she  was 
lost. 

"Robert  Harris's  wife,  who  disappeared  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  in  April!"  exclaimed  the  villagers.  "How 
had  she  crossed  the  Connecticut?  Where  had  she  been  all 
the  time?" 

But  she  told  them  she  had  never  crossed  the  Connecticut, 
and  that  she  had  been  lost  in  the  woods  all  this  time.  There 
was  no  lack  of  hospitality:  the  wanderer  was  immediately 
clad,  fed,  and  cared  for  to  the  utmost.  Volunteers  went  at 
once  and  brought  her  husband;  for  the  story  of  his  bereave- 
ment was  well  known  on  the  Charleston  side  of  the  river. 

We  can  only  imagine  the  meeting,  and  the  tears  that 
were  shed  at  the  thought  of  the  little  forsaken  grave  by  the 
up-rooted  tree.  The  joy-bells  were  rung  in  the  village;  and 
the  poor  woman,  a  living  skeleton,  was  nursed  and  petted — 
every  woman  vieing  with  her  neighbor  to  lavish  every  good 
thing  upon  her — until  her  weakened  mind  recovered  its  tone 
again. 

As  she  constantly  asserted  that  she  had  never  crossed  the 
river,  it  is  supposed  she  wandered  into  Canada,  and  going 
round  the  Connecticut  at  its  source,  or  crossing  where  it  was 
a  brooklet,  passed  down  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  until 
she  reached  a  district  just  opposite  that  from  which  she 
started. 

When  she  began  to  grow  strong  again,  her  mind  recurred 
constantly  to  the  grave  in  the  wilderness.  She  described  to 
her  husband  its  surroundings;  and  he  went  and  searched  for 
it,  but  without  success.  As  soon  as  she  was  able,  she  went 
out  with  her  husband  and  othei*  friends,  to  search;  but  the 
baby's  grave  was  never  found. 

It  was  thought  very  strange  that  she,  in  all  her  wander- 
ings, never  met  a  roving  Indian;  but  so  it  was.  The  Indian 
tribes  had  perhaps  nearly  disappeared  from  New  England 
since  the  French  and  Indian  war;  but  however  that  may  be, 
the  first  human  being  she  saw,  after  the  burial  of  her  infant, 
was  in  Charleston. 

This  singular  legend  has  desceuded  to  the  writer  from  a 
descendant  of  hers  who  was  the  third  child  born  in  the  town 
of  Rockingham,  Vermont,  and  the  story  is  an  undoubted 
fact. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WOMEN    AND   POLITICS. 

As  far  as  our  individual  opinion  respecting  the  actual 
participation  of  women  in  scenes  of  political  strife  is  con- 
cerned, we  believe  that  practically  they  can  never  be  brought 
to  delight  in  it.  In  the  essential  quality  of  their  mental 
and  physical  organization,  women  arc  non-combatants  and 
non-assertive;  while  man  is  combative  and  glories  in  the 
excitement  of  political  contest.  Women  prefer  to  attiiin 
their  ends  another  way.  They  have  tools  of  a  sharper  edge 
but  not  of  so  massive  a  form.  The  greatest  opponents  to 
the  exercise  of  political  duties  by  women  will  always  be 
women  themselves.  Individual  women  would,  doubtless, 
glory  in  it,  but  you  could  not  force  it  upon  the  mass  of  the 
sex.  They  would  sooner  be  wronged  and  keep  so  than  fight 
in  the  political  arena  for  their  rights;  and  on  this  very 
account  they  have  been  politically  wronged  for  ages  and 
have  kept  so;  while  they  have  convulsed  courts — and  by 
connection  kingdoms-— over  a  silk  dress  or  a  love-token. 
The  only  reason  why  women  have  not  been  politicians  in  the 
past  is  because  they  have  not  wanted  to  be  such;  for  there  is 
no  instinct  of  their  true  nature  but  they  have  made  men  feel 
and  succumb  to  long  ago.  Had  women  possessed  half  as 
much  of  an  instinct  for  politics  as  they  have  for  love,  and 
been  deprived  of  it  for  six  thousand  years,  they  would  have 
shattered  the  constitution  of  society  and  introduced  chaos  a 
thousand  times  over. 

So  far  as  equality  of  the  sexes  is  concerned,  we  hold  that 
surroundings  being  equal,  the  womanly  brain  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  man's  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  capabilities ; 
but  its  activities  and  powers  run  altogether  in  another  direc- 
tion. There  can,  therefore,  be  no  fear  entertained  of  the 
mass  of  women,  enfranchised  or  not,  stooping  to  mingle  in 
political  aiFray.  They  have  too  keen  a  sense  of  their  greater 
influence  in  another  direction  to  throw  themselves  away  on 
so  unprofitable  a  business ;  but  this  in  no  way  touches  the 
question  of  their  right  to  be  recognized  as  of  equal  political 
value  before  the  law.  As  far  as  our  own  community  is 
concerned,  in  ecclesiastical  matters — and  with  us  they  in- 
clude politics  and  everything  else — ^tbe  perfect  equality  of 
women  to  vote  for  officers  is  practically  allowed.  Should 
God  in  his  providence,  for  great  and  special  ends,  extend  to 
women  similar  rights  all  over  the  Union,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  true  instincta  of  the  sex  will  be  sufficient  guarantee 
that  women  will  never  unduly  leave  their  own  sphere  for 
that  of  man's.  Water  cannot  run  up  hill,  and  women  can 
no  more  resist  their  native  propensity  for  more  congenial 
pursuits  than  the  Earth  can  resist  the  gravitating  influence 
of  old  Father  Sol  and  take  a  run  off"  to  Jupiter.  The  ques- 
tion stands  pretty  much  like  this:  men,  and  women  too, 
want  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  dp  a  thing  whether  they 
intend  ever  to  do  that  thing  or  not.  Men  do  not  want  to 
be,  and  never  will  make,  good  nurses ;  but  they  would  fndig- 
nantly  oppose  any  law  forbidding  them  to  practice  in  that  or 
any  other  delicate  calling  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  Forbid 
to  any  human  being  any  particular  course  and  it  immedi- 
ately wants  to  peruse  it.      This   is   natural   to   the  human 


spirit,  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  unsubduable  deity  embosomed 
in  every  soul.  As  to  the  true  sphere  of  women,  speaking  in 
the  abstract,  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  spirituality,  beauty, 
refinement,  tenderness,  love  and  hope.  Once  elevated  to 
their  true  position — that  of  priestesses  of  heaven-born  influ- 
ences and  graces,  and  they  will  never — speaking  of  the  mass 
— stoop  to  the  labored  efforts  of  lumbering  legislation.  They 
will  see  a  diviner  and  a  speedier  road  to  their  object.  They 
will  discover  that  they  need  not  our  clumsy  weapons.  They 
can  do  more  with  a  fencing  foil  than  a  broadsword  any  day. 
But  this  question  is  not  one  of  seemliness  or  adaptation,  it 
is  one  of  the  right  of  human  beings  of  either  sex  to  choose 
their  own  guides,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  determine  their 
own  conditions. 


5tt$t^. 


CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 


Abstractly  speaking  we  are  in  favor  of  congregational 
singing.  How  ddightfiil  it  would  be  to  hear  at  the  General 
Conferences  of  the  Saints  ten  thousand  voices  of  the  congre- 
gation join  in  the  praises  of  God  in  some  soul-stirring  hymn 
of  Zion.  Of  course  for  such  a  jubilee  of  congi*egational 
praise  it  would  presuppose  some  musical  education  among 
the  entire  people,  but  especially  a  general  familiarity  with 
our  own  hymns  and  anthems  selected  for  Tabernacle  service. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  t;0  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  musical  culture  will  form  a  branch  of  school  ed- 
ucation among  our  children,  and  then  congregational  singing 
will  be  quite  practicable.  There  is,  moreover,  another  phase 
of  this  subject  of  congregational  singing  led  by  a  trained 
choir,  rather  than  exclusive  choir  singing  amid  the  silence 
and  general  apathy  of  the  aasembly.  Let  Zion  have  her 
own  musical  service,  her  own  set  hymns,  anthems  and 
psalms,  and  all  the  people  would  soon  become  familiar  with 
the  same  and  a  thousand  voices  every  Sabbath  could  join  in 
the  praises  and  glory  of  God,  led  by  the  regular  choir.  It 
would  then  require  but  little  or  no  scientific  musical  training 
to  reach  this  simple  form  of  congregational  singing,  and  it 
would  only  be  on  the  occasion  of  the  choir  performing  some 
grander  chorus  or  anthem  that  the  general  assembly  would 
be  required  to  be  silent,  and  then  their  silence  would  be 
simply  from  the  reason  that  they  could  not  join  in  the  per- 
formance ;  and  hence  the  choir  would  always  have  the  honor 
of  leading  and  the  mission  of  educating  the  congregation  in 
their  musical  services.  It  would,  moreover,  be  found  that 
even  in  these  extra  performances  the  assembly,  after  a  few 
repetitions,  would  take  a  part,  and  their  hearts  would  sing 
when  their  voices  were  silent.  This  congregational  singing 
is  no  new-fangled  problem.  Formerly  the  Saints  were  more 
given  to  the  use  of  their  own  hymns,  adapted  to  their 
own  familiar  tunes.  Though  they  were  neither  expressly 
set  to  music  by  our  own  composers,  nor  sometimes  very 
happily  allied  to  the  old  clothing  of  popular  songs,  yet  sung 
by  the  Saints  with  full  hearts  and  vigorous  voices,  they  were 
very  inspiring.  For  our  part,  to  this  day  we  would  sooner 
hear  "The  spirit  of  God  like  a  fire  is  burning"  sung  well 
by  the  congregation  than  an  anthem  badly  sung  by  a  choir. 
More  upon  this  subject  hereafter. 

ORCifBf«TRAL  Mi'810.— In  tliU  braiicli  of  tlie  art  Utah  lias  reached  a  higher 
excellence  than  in  the  vocal  department.  The  orchestra  of  onr  theatre,  for 
instance,  has  at  times  compared  vrith  the  very  bojt  metropolitan  orchestras, 
though  at  present  Its  memberH  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  once  were.  They 
are,  however,  very  efficient,  and  often  "  dlscouri^e  most  eloquent  muMlc."  In- 
deed, the  baud  performance  is  sometimes  the  l>ost  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 
Professor  George  Careless  is  the  leader.  He  has  held  that  position  for  four 
years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
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Captain  Croxall's  Martial  Band.— The  ceh'limtlon  of  tliat  triumph  of  tho 
age— tho  cunipletiou  of  the  PfttHU-  KuiIr«Nul— in  Salt  Lalie  Oily,  May  lOlh,  gjiv© 
an  opportnnity  for  Captain  Croxair*'  fsinions  martial  baml  to  diKplay  the  inxtru- 
mentiil  ability  of  its  mcmiH'rii.  Thi'  hand  doliven-d  Home  of  the  very  lM?8t  of  the 
gl»eeche«  nt  the  mai*s  meeting,  an«l  iN  perfonnancen  j^poko  a  genuine  exultation 
that  found  an  erho  in  the  hearts  of  the  thouHanilH  proRenC.  Captain  Mark 
Ci-oxall  himself  is  a  gem  of  the  fii-st  \v;it«-r,  an»l  hin  martial  hand  i«  a  crown  in 
which  hi-  ha.<*  a  Instrou-*  Kcttimr. 


;§e  ^tana* 


PiOaPEOTiVE. — W»*  nn«ier'4t«n«l  that  MIhs  Annie  li<H-kliart  will  run  a  long  en- 
gagtenient  here.  ThiH,  we  think,  will  Ik?  very  pleasing  to  the  puMic  It  is  a 
happy  circ-nniHta nee  to  Imve  a  lady  ko  siitiMfai-tory  in  all  her  parts  a«  MIhh 
L«»ckhai't.  She  wiuH  upon  the  puhlic  mind.  This  in  rare.  Artintes  generally 
live  out  in  their  engagements  tlie  intiMVKt  which  they  at  llrst  civate.  But  this 
is  u«>t  the  rtu?4»  w  itli  the  laily  in  question  ;  Wf  shall  have  the  opportunity,  there- 
fore, of  «1eToting  a  spe«'ial  page  of  review  to  her  hereafter. 

NEI.L  (JWYXXR. — These  tdd  fhiglinh  comedies  und  playH  rennire  the  very  l»esl 
of  rendering.  In  the  hands  of  indifferent  ]>erformers  the  cast  is  lost.  Nell 
(lw>nnt'  is  one  of  those  plays  in  question.  On  Wed nes^lay  evening  last  this 
IteAUtiful  piece  was  presented  l»y  the  management,  and  the  leading  memhers  of 
the  compAuy  played  admiraldy.  Some  of  the  minor  characters,  however,  were 
out  of  time.  Kanny  Morgan  Phelps  well  suntained  the  generous-hearted  Nell, 
i»ut  the  gem  of  the  evening  wjvs  Francis  Stewart,  pei*s«»nutej|  l»y  Miss  I,4H-khart. 
It  wa*  n  very  chaste  exptwition  of  a  maiden  of  honor,  in  the  liientiiois  court  of 
ClwrlcM  IT.  of  England.  There  is  pathos  and  tenderness  in  this  lady's  i>er- 
formanoe. 

Always  KKFiciE.\T.~Mr.  John  S.  liind?<ay  ha.-*  treated  us  to  some  very  fine 
placing  of  Kite,  llis  Michael  Fecney,  in  Arrah-\a-lN)gue,  was  a  nmster-piece  of 
its  kind.  But  brother  John  ever  pinys  well.  There  Is  vim  in  his  actitui  and 
force  in  his  characters,  lie  is  constant  in  his  efficiency,  always  ready  in  his 
scenes,  never  lacking  in  his  parts.  This  is  admirable.  We  would  advise  our 
minor  actors  to  pattern  after  him  in  this,  and  ever  aim  to  keej)  up  the  credit  <»f 
the  hotLMC  by  efficiency. 

A  Rrsrxo  Max. — J:ime<  M.  Ilardie  is  decidedly  a  rising  actor.  We  expect  to 
N*-e  htm  make  a  name  in  the  world.  There  is  in  him  metaphysical  foi-ce  and 
physical  weight,  eomhininga  fine  apiiejirance.  In  heroic  parts  he  can  reach  the 
"top  of  the  tree.''  He  must  aim  for  professional  perfection.  That  i.s  a  work  of 
art.  Nature  lian  given  him  all  the  force.  A  chaste  study  of  the  sentimental 
and  the  intellectual  will  give  the  ex(|uisite  finish  necessary  to  the  arlinle. 

John  C.  Grvham.— This  gentleman  is  still  a  public  favorite.  TIIh  lim*  is 
varied.  He  is  at  home  in  the  higher  walks  of  comedy.  Is  uiiii|Ue  in  low  comedy, 
and  jdays  with  grace  and  dignity  such  <han\cters  as  Charles  II.,  in  Xcll 
(i  Wynne. 

The  Lifk  of  thk  ST.iOE.— Such  is  Mr.  Margetts.  He  ha-s  held  the  public  mind 
for  a  series  of  yeaif»,  and  no  man  to-day  of  our  company  can  command  ho  large 
a  l>eneflt  as  he.  This  is  the  people's  critique,  and  a  very  satisfactory  estimate, 
indeed.    The  stage  is  never  dead  when  Mr.  Margetts  is  In  the  scene. 

Remembered. — Messrs.  Thome,  Crowther  and  Mcintosh  deserve  notice,  for 
they  are  useful.  Mr.  Thome,  in  particular,  is  in  remembrance.  Mr.  Crowther 
j^ometimes  plays  well.  The  ohl  Jew  in  the  Child  Stealer,  f(»r  instance,  was  very 
good. 

The  Last  Week. — Fanny  Morgan  Phelps  closed  her  engagement  last  week. 
On  the  whole  it  hn:!  I»een  a  success,  and  during  her  term  a  great  variety  of  phiys 
lmv©l>een  produced.  We  look  fi»rward  with  interest  to  Maimger  Cainc-'ti  next  card. 

A  Welcome  to  thk  Pacifc  R  \ilroai).— Manager  Cjiine  did  honor  to  tho  great 
eventof  the  age  by  a  grand  entertainment  Monday  evening.  At  the  close  of  the 
play  of  the  Octoroon,  the  audience  was  ti*eated  to  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  laying  of  the  last  rail,  after  which  tho  tniln  dashetl  acrof*.s  the  stJige  and  the 
tableaux  wav  illumijiated  with  fireworks  and  hailed  with  joyous  shouts. 


fe 


%^VUiXf  Oi  ^00^,  Wot<* 


Victor  Hi<.o'5j  Last  NoVKf..-— The  writings  of  this  great  nnu^terare  nut  novel- 
ettes :  they  are  work«  of  art.  His  chapters  are  creations  of  the  poet's  houI — his 
novel,  Victor  Hugo's  Inwk  of  illustrations  of  humanity.  We  read  his  work  as 
we  contemplate  cathedral  architecture.  It  is  a  fabric  of  grand  conceptions 
harmoni/.cd;  conibinati«»ns  of  immensities  are  brought  within  the  focus  of  a 
limited  view.  In  that  view  we  have  manifested  the  mood  materialistic  of  Hugo's 
genius,  which  has  induced  a  comparison  between  him  and  Michael  Angelo.  He 
hews  out  his  conceptions  in  coUosal  forms,  and  sculptures  his  thoughts  in 
antique  composition.s.  They  bring  us  into  the  ]>resence  of  iHilenin  sublimities, 
as  do  the  ruins  of  ages,  or  the  caverns  of  the  shores,  which  we  imagine  the  sea 
gods  built  ten  thousnnd  years  ago.  Indeed,  Hugti  in  this  materialistic  mood  is 
thoroughly  ancient,  thoroughly  Gr«<Man.  His  plastic  or  Grecian  genius  is  ever 
vorking  with  its  might  to  interi>ret  itself  in  ./iwrw*,  and  they  arc  antique  and 
collusal.  But  he  has  also  his  spiritualistic  mood.  His  book  Itns  a  dis]>on8ation 
of  subject,  it  is  pregnant  with  a  grand  superstition  of  faith  and  mistrust.  Hugo 
is  as  religious  and  reverent  as  the  old  cathedral  builders,  as  cynical  and  daring 
as  modem  infidelity.  He  is  an  iconoclast  to  beat  down  kingcraft  and  priestcraft; 
yet  he  works  with  tho  grim  sublimity  of  an  ancient  throwing  dovm  one  temple 
to  erect  another.    As  ri>r  his  sermons  u|Nin  man,  they  are  as  sombre  as  those  of 


any  cathedinl  divine.  Take  the  t»pening  of  the  la^t  novel  of  the  groat  French 
IMUriot.  Mark  his  sculptor  style,  and  that  superstition  of  faith  an«l  mistrust 
which  doubts,  yet  finds  a  deity  in  the  very  nature  of  the  wolf.  The  man  and 
the  wolf  are  the  fii-st  to  eome  upon  the  seene,  and  they  conte  in  b>ving  compan- 
ionship. With  what  cynical  afl'ection,  yet  with  what  sHi»reme  trust  in  Nature's 
good  intents  he  introduces  them  togetluT,  triiusposing  even  their  name,-.  The 
nmn  disdainfully  honors  himself  with  the  name  <»1  l>ear.  pathelieMJIy  dejrrades 
the  uolf  with  the  name  of  man. 

CHAPTER    I.— ntSl  i'. 

Trsns  and  Homo  were  fast  friend.H.  ^r^us  waw  a  man:  IbiUiu  was  a  wolf. 
Their  dispositions  were  congenial.  It  was  the  man  who  bad  cliri-^tened  the 
wolf.  Prolmbly  he  had  also  rhos<'n  the  name:  haxing  found  />.<«.•?  good  f«tr 
himself,  he  had  found  Homo  goixl  for  the  Is'ast.  The  .issociation  of  this  man  and 
this  wolf  WJVH  j»rofitable  at  fairs,  at  pansh  festivals,  at  the  eoiiiers  of  streets 
where  ]>aK»ers-by  gather  together,  and  uhere\er  the  iHoi>le  give  \>ay  to  their 
need  of  listening  to  nonscMiHe  and  buying  orvi<tan.  This  wolf,  .hieile.  and  Mib- 
missive  with  a  goml  grace,  was  a«eeptab|e  to  the  crowd.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  note  the  effect  <»f  taming.  We  take  supreme  «l<'liglit  in  seeing  all  varieti«s  of 
domestication.  It  is  for  tlii>  len.M.n  that  so  many  persons  watch  the  pr.»gif-<s  of 
royal  processions. 

Crsusanil  Hiuuo  went  from  square  to  >qunre,  from  the  pub|i«-  plact-s  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  public  plaee**  o1  (Jlnsgow.  from  eminfy  to  «ounty.  frtmi  town  to 
town.  One  market  exhausted,  tln-y  paswil  on  lo  another.  Crsns  lived  in  a  crib 
upon  wheels,  which  Homo,  snttlciently  civilized,  drew  by  day  and  guanled  by 
night.  When  the  nwd  was  difficult,  in  going  up-hill,  wIomi  there  were  t«io  many 
ruts  and  too  much  mud,  the  man  buckled  the  strap  to  bis  ne<k,and  Higgeel  away 
fraternally,  side  by  side  with  the  woll.  In  this  bishlon  they  had  grown  old 
together.  They  ca*mi>ed  out,m'conling  to  chance,  on  a  bit  of  waste  ground,  at  the 
interse<lion  of  eroswing  roads,  at  the  approjich  to  a  hamlet,  at  tlie  gates  of 
market-towns,  in  the  market-plai*es.  in  the  publle  malls,  on  the  skirts  of  a  paik, 
i>n  the  space  lM>fore  a  church.  When  the  tilted  cart  htopped  in  M»me  field 
where  a  fair  was  hebl,  when  the  gossiping  obi  women  hurried  up  ojien-monthed, 
when  the  cockneys  drew  round  thetn  in  a  circle,  l^rsus  speechified  antl  llon>«» 
ajiproved.  Momo,  with  a  wiMwIen  bowl  in  his  Jjiws,  jMdltely  made  a  collection. 
They  gained  their  livelihood.  The  wolf  was  lettered,  and  the  man  too.  The 
wolf  had  been  triiined  by  the  man,  or  ha«l  trained  himself  ab»m',  to  various 
pretty  wolfine  ways  that  angmente<l  their  receiitn.  "  .Vbove  all  tilings,"  Kaid 
his  friend  t«>  him,  "don't  degenerate  into  man  I" 

I  rsus  preferred  Homo,  as  a  I»east  of  burden,  to  an  asx.  To  make  an  as?*  draw 
his  crib  would  have  been  repulsive  to  him  ;  he  >;et  tot»  high  a  value  upon  the  a.ss 
for  that.  Besides,  he  had  n'marked  that  the  as^,  a  foiir-fin.ted  thinker,  little 
understood  of  men,  has  sometimes  .in  unquiet  jiricking  up  of  the  4'ars,  when 
philosophers  Hay  fm»lish  things.  In  lib',  between  our  thoughts  and  ourselves, an 
as!i  is  a  tliinl  |iarty  ;  this  is  annoying.  As  a  friend,  Crsus  pn-ferred  Homo  to  a 
dog,  believing  that  ilu-  wolfs  approach  to  friendline-'s  it*  from  a  greater  distance. 

This  is  why  Homo  sufficed  to  Ursiis,  Homo  was  for  I'rsus  more  than  a  com- 
panion;  he  was  an  aimlogue.  I'rsus  t.ipped  him  on  his  lean  flanks  with  the 
remark:  "  I  have  found  my  second  volume." 

He  said  furthermore :  "When  I  am  doa«l,  whoever  desires  to  know  me.  will 
only  have  to  .study  Homo.     I  shall  leave  him  after  nu-  as  my  exact  copy." 

A  supreme  cynicism  is  in  the  advice  of  Crsus  to  the  wolf :  "  Abf/rr  oH  thin[iA 
flonl  (hgenfrate  into  nmn!"  But  how  much  there  is  also  of  sui»renie  trust  of 
the  man  in  nature,  when  he  thus  elevates  w<»lf-nature  I 

The  second  form  of  his  novel  is  (ui  the  Knglish  Peerage,  dramatically  climaxed 
by  the  republican's  aspiration  for  a  higher  nobility  and  a  diviner  «diject  for 
man's  idolatry: 

"A  pleUda^i,  who  strikes  a  b.rd,  has  his  wrisf  eut  <»«'. 

"  The  loitl  is  almost  king. 

"The  king  is  almost  God. 

"  The  world  is  a  lordship. 

"Tlie  English  address  God  as  viy  Uirtl." 

"We  will,  during  Its  publication,  give  to  «.ur  readers  an  occasional  illustration 
from  Victor  Hugo's  great  last  novel,  entitled,  "Tho  .Man  Who  Uughs." 


THE  HONEST  WORKINCI  MAN. 

riEnrcATED  to  thk  workin<;  mkn  «»f  itau. 

They've  snug  «»f  heroes  bnive  and  strong, 

On  flood  and  bjittle-fleld  ; 
Of  poets,  too,  a  numerous  throng, 

Which  history's  iiages  yield. 
Of  kings  and  emi>erors,  mighty  lords. 

Who  o'er  the  world  held  sway. 
And  ruled  tho  millions  with  their  swords 

In  their  great,  little  day. 

But  I  will  sing  of  him  who  stands 

The  fii*><t  on  (JimI's  own  j>lan — 
In  every  age,  in  many  land-:, 

The  honest  working  man. 
Then  let  us  treat  him  as  we  should, 

And  help  him  all  we  can  ; 
Tlie  brightest  gem  in  nature's  crown 

Is  the  honest  working  nmn. 

Wo  hail  all  workei*s,  great  and  snuill. 

As  well  as  those  who  plan  ; 
Be  remly  at  the  Master's  call, 

And  be  a  working  man  ; 
For,  though  his  hands  be  rough  and  brown. 

His  features  worn  and  wan, 
He's  proof  against  a  smile  or  frown. 

The  honest  working  man. 
Suit  Lnlf  Cit^,  March  28, 18CP. 


C  Willis. 
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ELIZA  _B^  SNOW. 

"WOK'S   P0CTB8S." 


^ 


As  a  fit  illustration  of  the  subject  of  woman  and  her 
sphere,  we  could  not  find  one  more  acceptable  than  our 
beloved  sister,  Eliza  R.  Snow— Zion's  Poetess.  Her  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  of  the  Saints,  through  the  medium  of 
her  holy  sentiments  and  elevated  thoughts,  has  been  like  a 
pure  stream  from  a  heavenly  fountain.  Iler  life  has  been  of 
the  divine  cast  in  all  its  phases,  and  her  sublime  devotion  to 
her  God,  coupled  with  that  saintly  meekness  which  has  ever 
characterized  her,  is,  like  her  poetic  genius,  Hebraic  in  tone 
and  quality.  Mark  this  Hebraic  constitution  of  mind  in 
the  poem  of  her  opening  life  as  a  Saint : 

My  heart  is  fixed— I  know  in  whom  I  trust. 
'Twos  not  for  wealth— 'twas  not  to  gather  heaps 
Of  jierlshablo  things— 'twas  not  to  twiuo 
Around  my  brow  a  transitory  wreath, 
A  garland  deck'd  with  gems  of  mortal  praise, 
Tliat  I  forsook  the  home  of  childhood :  that 
I  loft  tlio  Iftp  of  ease — tho  halo  rife 
With  frioudshlp'H  richest,  soft  and  mellow  tones; 
Affection's  fond  caress,  and  the  cup 
O'orflowing  with  the  sweets  of  social  life 
With  high  refinement's  golden  pearls  enrich'd. 
♦  ♦••♦♦ 

The  proclamation  sounded  in  my  ear — 
It  reached  my  heart— I  listened  to  the  sound- 
Counted  the  cost,  and  laid  my  earthly  all 
Upon  the  altar,  and  with  purpose  fixed 
IlnalteraMy,  while  the  spirit  of 
Elijah's  God  within  my  bosom  reigned. 
Embraced  tho  Everlasting  Covenant ; 
And  am  determined  now  to  he.  a  Saint 
And  numbered  with  the  tried  and  faithful  ones, 
Whose  race  is  measur'd  with  their  life;  whoso  priee 
Is  everlasting,  and  whoso  happiness 
Is  God's  approval ;  and  to  whom  'tis  more 
Than  meat  and  drink  to  do  His  righteous  will. 

The  entire  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  copied  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  Sister  Eliza.  In 
thus  affectionately  speaking  of  her  by  her  Christian  name,  a 
suggestive  note  comes  upon  the  page.  Our  heroine  is  the 
**  Sister  Eliza "  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  in  the  world. 
This  extensive  kinship  is  wonderfully  expressive,  for  it  is 
very  uncommon.  There  is  a  volume  to  be  read  in  the  mere 
note  of  it. 

Eliza  R.  Snow  has  obtained  this  universal  kinship  with 
the  Saints  by  being  in  her  life,  her  inspirations  and  her 
subjects  their  own  poetess.  But  she  is  in  fact  something 
more  than  a  mere  poetess.  She  is  also  of  the  prophetess 
and  priestess  type,  and  hence,  as  we  have  said,  she  is  Hebraic 
in  her  genius.  She  is  this  in  her  essential  nature.  The 
Jewish  genius  blends  that  of  poetry,  prophecy  and  priestly 
calling.  It  is  a  unique  type,  differing  somewhat  from  the 
genius  of  every  other  nation.  There  are  only  two  of  the 
Latter-day  Church  who  pre-eminently  possess  this  triple 
quality,  and  they  are — Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  may  be  termed 
the  Mormon  Isaiah,  and  Eliza  R.  Snow.  The  type  is  very 
rare,  for  although  among  the  great  Gentile  authors  we  have 
poetic  natures  of  the  most  transcendent  excellence,  we  have 
seldom  met  the  pure  Hebrew  cast.  We  have  Shakspeare, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Burns;  but  they  are  both  Gentile  and 
modern  in  their  variety  and  tone.  There  is  only  one  of  the 
great  English  poets  who  stands  boldly  as  an  example  of  that 
peculiar  poetic  genius  manifested  in  the  inspired  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  psalmists  of  ancient  Israel,  and  that  one  is 
the  "  divine  Milton."  This  Hebrew  genius  is  pregnant  with 
prophetic  subjects,  for  from  it  comes  its  inspirations,  and  not 
from  the  exuberant  richness  of  passionate  natures.  Its 
written  manifestations  abound  with  elevated  spiritual 
thoughts,  its  style  is  that  of  vigorous  simplicity,  and  its 
tone  of  supernatural  sublimity.  It  is  therefore  eminently 
spiritualistic  in  its  essence  and  religious  in  its  very  consti- 
tution. When  found  in  man  it  will  manifest  itself  in  divine 
epics,  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  in  such  writings  as  those  of 


the  apostle.  Parley  P.  Pratt,  whose  very  prose  works  are 
poems  with  the  prophetic  cast  and  quality.  When  found  in 
woman,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  we  have  an  inter- 
blending  of  the  poetess,  prophetess  and  priestess. 

The  difference  between  this  Hebrew  genius  and  that  of 
the  Grecian  or  Roman  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Eliza  R. 
Snow,  a  daughter  of  Zion  through  her  faith  and  spiritual 
instincts,  and  the  gift«d  Sarah  E.  Carmichael.  The  latter 
is  much  more  luxuriant  in  imagination  and  elaborate  in  her 
treatment  and  harmonies  of  verse ;  the  former  more  divine 
in  subject  and  loftier  in  her  inspiration.  Miss  Carmichael 
is  by  far  the  most  passionate  writer  of  the  two.  Indeed,  she 
is  nearly  the  equal  of  any  "  Gentile  "  poetess  living,  and  her 
nature  and  gins  are  of  the  Gentile  quality.  But  Eliza 
Snow  soars  to  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  earth,  and  God, 
not  Nature,  is  the  source  of  her  inspirations.  She  is  well 
illustrated  in  her  celebrated  "  Invocation  to  the  Eternal 
Father  and  Mother"-God,  commencing  : 

"  0  my  Father,  Thou  that  dwellest." 

The  most  stirring  poem  of  her  life  is  that  written  upon 
the  martyrdom  of  the  prophet  and  patriarch  Joseph,  and 
Hyrum  Smith.  This  terrible  event  disturbed  for  a  moment 
the  current  of  her  gentle  spirit,  which  burst  forth  into 
passionate  verse. 

Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow  in  her  life  has  been  a  constant  influ- 
ence for  womanly  civilization.  No  woman  in  the  Church  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  more  universally  beloved.  Even  her 
own  sex  envy  her  not. 

»    «|    ^      IS 

THE  WORLD'S  HISTOBT 
niastrated  in  its  Great  Characters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   POPES   TO   CONSTANTINE. 

Before  referring  to  some  of  the  world's  great  characters 
in  detail,  we  shall  give  a  brief  epitome  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  both  descriptive  of  their  spiritual  and 
their  temporal  phases.  The  former  will  give  a  view  of  the 
transition  of  the  Church  from  its  spiritual  state  to  that  of 
temporal  dominion,  which  opened  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great ;  and  the  latter  a  view  of  that  other  half 
of  the  world's  dominion — the  Roman  Empire  under  its 
emperors,  thus  completing  the  links  of  history  in  the 
reader's  mind. 

From  the  low  degree  of  meek  followers  of  the  Lamb,  the 
successors  of  the  Saints  became  the  very  lions  of  the  earth : 
from  fishermen-apostles  they  sprang  into  sovereign  pontiffs. 
Religious  aspirations  were  transformed  into  worldly  ambi- 
tions, and  the  successors  of  sainted  martyrs  vied  with  each 
other  to  win  their  crowns  in  heaven  as  the  exterminators  of 
heretics.  Though  Jesus  opened  his  dispensation  with  the 
suggestive  annunciation :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  V  a  clause  of  his  testimony  which  he  immediately 
after  sealed  with  his  blood,  yet  those  who  followed  as  his 
vicegerents  set  themselves  up  above  kings  and  emperors. 
Arrogance,  not  meekness,  was  their  cardinal  virtue ;  abso- 
lutism, not  love,  was  the  sceptre  by  which  they  ruled  the 
earth.  There  is,  in  these  facts,  a  severe  commentary  embod- 
ied which  need  not  be  written  here.  The  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Popes  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
was  firmly  established  in  that  of  the  imperial  Charlemagne, 
and  was  consummated  by  the  fierce  crusaders  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Gospel  of  the  sword  prevailed  over  the  Gospel 
of  Peace,  and  the  "  dominion  was  given  to  the  Saints  "  of 
the  Catholic  church.  But  before  this  was  achieved  there 
was  a  long  warfare  between  the  Popes  and  Emperors  of 
Rome,  in  which   the   early   Christians  showed  themselves 
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worthy  the  title   of  Saints,  and  even  their  pontiffs  that  of 
holy  martyrs  in  the  mission  of  Jesus. 

The  second  century  opened  with  the  pontificates  of  Anaclet, 
St  Eyaristus,  and  Alexander,  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seyenth 
Popes  of  Rome.  They  sustained  the  Church  during  fierce 
persecutions  from  the  Emperors  and  the  birth  of  schisms 
among  the  early  Fathers.  Sixtus,  Telesphorus,  Hyginus 
and  Pius  succeeded,  and  Anicet,  the  twelfth  pope,  com- 
menced his  pontificate  A.  D.  167.  At  this  period  came  to 
Rome  the  venerable  St.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  the 
disciple  of  John  the  Divine.  Between  the  Pope  and  his 
reverend  visitor  there  was  a  general  agreement  upon  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  they  disagreed 
as  to  the  apostolic  time  for  the  observance  of  the  festival  of 
Easter.  The  opinion  of  the  venerable  disciple  of  St.  John 
was  not  allowed  by  the  Church  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  but  St.  Polycarp,  on  his  part  in  a  true  Christian 
spirit,  affirmed  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ought  not 
to  be  arbitrary,  and  that  the  nations  who  received  the  Gospel 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  serve  God  in  accordance  with  such 
rites  as  they  thought  most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Doubtless  in  this  view  St.  Polycarp  enunciated  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who,  having  to  open  a 
dispensation  to  aJl  the  Gentile  nations  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  house  of  Israel  who  would  receive  it,  sought  to  harmonize 
the  whole  with  aa  much  tolerance  for  diversity  of  national 
customs  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  mission  would  permit. 

Mosheim,  in  his  history,  says :  "  The  churches  in  those 
early  times  were  entirely  independent ;  none  of  them  subject 
to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its 
own  rulers  and  its  own  laws.  For  though  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles  had  this  particular  deference  shown 
them,  that  they  were  consulted  in  difficult  and  doubtful 
cases,  yet  they  had  no  juridical  authority,  no  sort  of  su- 
premacy over  the  others,  nor  the  least  right  to  enact  laws 
for  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  evident  than 
the  perfect  equality  that  reigned  among  the  primitive 
churches ;  nor  does  there  even  appear  in  the  first  century 
the  smallest  trace  of  that  association  of  provincial  churches 
from  which  councils  and  metrqpolUans  derive  their  origin. 
It  was  only  in  the  second  century  that  the  custom  of  holding 
councils  commenced  in  Greece,  from  whence  it  soon  spread 
through  the  provinces." 

But  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  second  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  that  the  Popedom  may  properly 
he  said  to  have  had  any  existence.  It  dates  from  the  pon- 
tificate of  Saint  Victor  (A.  D.  194)  and  Zephyrinus,  (A.  D. 
203)  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Popes.  Up  to  the  period 
of  the  discussion  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  between 
Anicet  and  St.  Polycarp,  (A.  D.  167)  nothing  had  disturbed 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  Christian  churches ;  but  from 
that  time  there  was  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  popes  for 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Bishopric  of  Rome.  St. 
Victor,  who  was  an  African  by  birth,  aftjer  his  elevation 
boldly  claimed  this  supremacy,  and  he  sent  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  his  manifestoes,  in  which  he  threatened  them  with 
excommunication  if  they  did  not  conform  to  his  judgment. 
But  this  usurpation  of  supremacy  (for  it  was  then  considered 
usurpation,)  met  with  resolute  opposition  from  the  bishops 
generaUy,  and  even  those  who  differed  from  the  views  of 
their  brethren  in  Asia  reftised  to  sanction  the  judgment  and 
action  of  the  Pope,  who  was  by  thr^m  regarded  simply  as 
the  chief  Bishop  of  Rome.  They  also,  in  sharp  terms  and 
forcefril  spirit,  reprimanded  him  for  his  presumption.  St. 
Ireneus,  idso,  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  censured 
him  for  his  usurpation ;  and  thus  overruled  by  the  remon- 
strances and  censures  of  the  bishops  of  the  West,  St.  Victor 
Was  forced  to  submit. 
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But  the  wedge  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  once  entered, 
each  succeeding  pontiff  drove  it  farther  in  until  Popedom 
became  a  mighty  power  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history 
of  empires.  Nor  can  we  wisely  say  that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  In  the  general  balancing 
of  the  world's  affairs  we  must  reverently  acknowledge  with 
the  poet,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right."  God  in  his  wisdom  and 
intentions  is  best  interpreted  in  history  in  the  harmonized 
issues  of  ages.  It  was  necessary  and  for  the  good  of  all 
humanity  that  a  popedom  should  grow  up  to  bring  forth  a 
Christendom  to  succeed  the  Roman  empire  in  the  dominion 
of  the  earth.  A  grander  dispensation  shall  yet  consummate 
the  whole — one  truly  Catholic — embracing  and  blending  all 
the  civilizations  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Then  shall 
Jesus  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  every  nation,  and 
his  spiritual  empire  be  over  all  the  earth ;  but  to  bring  this 
to  pass  a  Popedom  and  a  reformed  Christendom  was  first 
ordained  to  rise  to  make  Jesus  (in  name  at  least,)  the  Prince 
of  the  Earth,  even  as  he  is  the  Prince  of  the  Heavens. 

Zephyrinus,  the  sixteenth  pope,  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  During  the  persecutions  against 
the  Christians,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Severus,  he  fied  from 
the  charge  of  the  Church  to  avoid  martyrdom,  but  return- 
ing when  the  storm  had  subsided  to  regain  favor  among  the 
orthodox,  he  persecuted  the  "  heretics."  In  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  he  excommunicated 
the  Montanists,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Tertullian, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  fall  of 
this  great  man,  it  is  said,  deeply  affected  the  faithful,  who 
attributed  his  apostacy  to  the  bad  treatment  he  suffered  and 
the  envy  of  the  ecclesiastics.  This  excommunication  excited 
general  indignation  against  the  Pope,  and  the  evil  reputation 
which  his  clergy  had  acquired  brought  upon  him  universal 
blame. 

The  famous  Origen  was  another  great  chief  of  these  here- 
tics. He  was  a  pupil  of  the  erudite  Clement,  the  fourth 
pope,  whose  writings  on  Christianity  are  the  most  ancient, 
and  ranked  next  to  the  canonical  books.  Origen,  his  pupil, 
was  equally  eminent  as  a  commentator  on  the  scriptures. 
He  kept  seven  notaries,  who  wrote  at  his  dictation,  and 
twenty  librarians  made  fair  copies  of  his  works,  while  female 
calligraphers  transcribed  them  for  the  other  churches. 
Thus  we  see  how  learned  and  worthy  were  these  great  chiefs 
of  heresies — ^Tertullian,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  and  a  powerftd  writer,  and  Origen,  next  to  Clement 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  Fathers !  Says  De 
Cormenin,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes :"  "  On  this  subject 
we  will  remark,  ffud  the  fathers  of  the  Church  have  almost 
all  of  them  been  heretics." 

As  for  ourselves  we  would  rank  these  men  called  heretics, 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  among  the  world's  great- 
est characters,  to  whom  humanity  owes  more  than  to  any 
other  class  of  men.  What,  pray,  were  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
but  heretics  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Priests  of  Judah 
— those  orthodox  interpreters  of  an  economy  of  ages  past  ? 

Callistus,  the  seventh  pope,  was  permitted  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  to  build  a  temple.  This  was  the  &rst 
Christian  church  erected  in  Rome.  The  cemetery  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Callistus,  and  in  which  this  pope  was 
buried,  is  said  to  have  received  the  relics  of  sixty-four  thou- 
sand martyrs  and  forty-six  popes.  In  the  days  of  Callistus, 
also  of  Urban,  the  eighteenth  pope,  the  Christians  numbered 
among  them  many  persons  of  rank  among  whom  was  Mam- 
mea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

In  the  year  250  of  our  era  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
Holy  See  for  several  years,  and  in  the  interval,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  St.  Cornelius,  the  twenty-second  pope,  the  clergy  took 
charge  of  the  Church.     So  violent  were  tne  persecutions  of 
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this  period  that  some  of  the  most  noted  and  worthy  of  the 
bishops  luid  to  fly  .and  abandim  their  dioceses;  and  there  is  a 
story  of  St.  (ire<>ory  Thaumatures  and  his  Beacon  being 
preserved  by  a  miraolc  in  his  fliti;ht  very  similar  to  the  one 
related  by  Moslem  writers  of  Mohammed  and  Abu  Becker, 
when  they  hid  from  their  pni'sners  in  a  cave,  at  the  period 
()f  their  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

During  the  pontificate  of  St.  Cornelius,  an  anti-Pope 
arose  and  drew  away  many,  increasing  the  troubles  of  the 
ft\ithful.  Persecution  still  raged  and  (Cornelius  was  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor  Gallus.  and  a  large  number  of  Chris- 
tians fled  from  the  empire,  many  of  whom  perished,  and 
those  who  escaped,  peopled  the  solitude  of  the  Thebais  and 
became  Eremites." 

A  few  years  later,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Sextus  the  twenty- 
fifth  pope  there  was  another  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See  (a.  d. 
25.S).  At  this  period,  took  place  the  famous  martyrdom  of 
St.  Laurence,  who  wa«s  roasted  on  a  gridiron.  ^'Agent  of  the 
devil."  said  the  martyr  to  the  prefect  of  Rome,  "cause  them 
to  turn  my  body  on  the  other  side."  It  was  done;  and  then 
he  added,    'As  T  am  now  cooked,  you  can  eat  mel" 

Nearly  all  the  popes,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, are  classed  by  the  Catholic  church  as  martyrs.  Then 
came  the  elevation  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  Apostolic 
reign  of  Melchiades,  the  thirty-third  pope,  when  the  church 
entered  into  its  career  of  temporal  power. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  EDINBURGH. 

IJY   JOHN    NK'IIOLHON. 

•The  Englishwoman  in  America,"  Miss  F.  L.  Bird,  has 
graphically  depicted  the  horrors  that  exist  in  the  ancient 
city  of  "Auld  Reekie."  Her  vividly  drawn  pictures  of  the 
filth,  drunkenass,  and  degradation  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  are  also  too  true.  As  the  greater  portion  of  the 
life  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  passed  in  that  city  he 
had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  this  fact. 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  everywhere  that  where  one  extreme 
exists  the  other  lives  and  flourishes  by  its  side;  no  where  is 
this  more  plainly  visible  than  in  Edinburgh;  there  can  be 
seen  the  most  princely  splendor  and  magnificence  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  most  scjuallid  poverty;  men  and 
women  in  the  full  bloom  of  manly  and  womanly  beauty,  and 
unshapely,  unsightly  masses  of  humanity  repulsive  to  look 
upon.  One  probable  cause  of  these  extremes  existing  to 
such  an  extent  in  that  city  may  be  on  account  of  Edinbitrgh 
being  non-producing;  it  has  become  a  hackneyed  saying  that 
the  only  products  of  the  Scottish  capital  are  Law,  Physic, 
and  Gospel,  there  Lawyers,  J>octoi-s  and  (Clergymen  are  trained 
and  turned  out  by  the  hundred. — That  makes  it  rather  bad 
for  Edinburgh. 

The  slums  of  Edinburgh  are  situated  in  the  central  part 
of  what  is  called  the  Old  Town,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
places  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  the  Irish  element.  The 
principal  streets  in  these  parts  are  grand  and  imposing 
enough  in  their  external  appearance,  many  of  the  buildings 
being  from  nine  to  twelve  stories  high:  but  these  streets  have 
numerous  tributaries  consisting  of  nan'ow,  dark,  slimy 
''closes"  and  alleys,  so  narrow  indeed  that  in  places  the  oc- 
cupants of  houses  on  each  side  can  reach  out  of  the  windows 
and  shake  each  other  by  the  hand.  These  closes  are  the 
theatres  of  many  scenes  of  wild  debauchery;  brutality  and 
crime;  yet  many  honest,  brave  and  upright  souls  are  com- 
])ellcd,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  take  refuge  in  these 
dens.  ()nly  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  huge  tenements  on 
High  street,  under  the  roof  of  which  one  nundred  people 
lived  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.     It  happened  in 


winter,  it  was  a  lovely  night,  the  moon  shone  full  and  clear. 
It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  the  city  slumbered  save  when 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  heavy  thud,  thud  of  the 
watchman's  tread  on  the  pavement  or  the  shouting  of  some 
staggering  inebriate.  The  semi-silence  was  suddenly  dis- 
pelled l»y  a  rumbling  noise,  a  roar,  a  crash,  which  were 
followed  by  the  shrieks,  yells  and  groans  of  the  wounded, 
mangled  and  crushed  men,  women  and  children  who  were 
buried  in  the  debris  of  a  fallen  building.  Then  followed  an 
indescribable  scene — the  sounding  of  police  alarms — the 
rushing  thither  of  a  large  and  motley  crowd;  then  com- 
menced the  digging  out  of  the  jKmr  unfortunates.  Some  of 
the  bodies  were  so  bruised,  criLshed  and  cut  as  to  be  unrec- 
ognizable by  their  friends.  Some  who  had  fallen  with  the 
building  from  the  top  story  were  t^iken  out  unhurt.  After 
two  nights  and  two  days  of  digging  and  i-emoving  the  rub- 
bish, when  it  was  not  expected  that  any  more  would  be  got 
out  alive,  while  the  laborei*s  were  endeavoring  to  remove  a 
ponderous  beam,  their  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  a  feeble  voice.  They  desisted  a  moment  and 
listened  with  bated  breath,  when  the  following  brave  though 
feebly  uttered  sentence  fell  upon  their  eager  ears :  "  Heave 
away,  men ;  I'm  no  deid  yet  I"  (.)n  removing  the  interven- 
ing rubbish  it  was  discovered  that  the  speaker  was  a  little 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  unhurt,  but  nearly 
dead  for  want  of  food  and  air.  The  huge  beam  had  saved 
him  from  being  crushed  to  pieci^s.  ( )n  the  front  entrance  of 
the  new  building,  which  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  one  stood,  can  now  be  seen  inscribed  the  sentence  uttered 
by  that  brave  boy,  '*  Heave  away,  men ;  I'm  no  deid  yet  I" 

[to    HK    C'ONTINtJKl).] 

HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  GROWN. 


BY    ELI    n.    KELSEY. 


CHAPTEU  II. 

WAXDERINd  LIFE  OP  THE  ANCJEXTS — IT.S  EFFECTS  ON 
WOMEN. 

In  examining  into  the  causes  of  early  barbarism — we  find 
that  it  followed  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  disintegration 
of  society — induced  by  a  sparse  population  and  an  almost 
boundless  and  illimitable  surface  of  unoccupied  land — squat- 
ter sovreignty  was  the  law  and  po.-i.^ession  the  right  to  all  the 
land  before  them — then  any  man.  family,  or  tribe  could  take 
their  choice  and  go  their  way  rejoicing.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  animal  creation  multiplying  infinitely  faster  than  the 
Genus  Homo,  (lame  was  most  abundant,  and  life  by  the 
chase  offered  great  inducements  to  the  lazy  and  restless  as  a 
means  of  support,  at  the  same  time  gratifying  their  love  (»f 
ease  and  adventure. 

The  careful  student  will  at  once  observe  that  the  same 
great  difference  of  character  that  exists  to-day  between 
the  wandering  and  the  settled;  the  savage  Indian  and  the 
cultivated  American;  the  wild  Tartar  of  Asia  and  the  intelli- 
gent European — ^between  the  tent  (»r  the  wigwam  of  the 
savage  and  the  palatial  structures  of  America  and  Europe, 
has  been  equally  marked  in  all  the  ages  of  anticjuity  between 
the  followers  (»f  the  chase  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

In  the  investigation  of  our  enquiry,  we  will;  in  its  place, 
endeavor  to  correctly  define  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
civili£atia7i  of  antiquity;  but  at  present  it  is  chiefly  with  the 
wandering  or  Nomade  tribes  we  have  to  deal.  The 
Nomade  is  never  a  civilizer.  It  is  true  we  have  fre4iuent  exam- 
ples in  history  of  the  transition  of  the  wandering  tribes  to 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  transmitting  to 
their  posterity  all  the  advantages  favorable   to  civilization 
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arising  from  a  fixed  and  permanent  mode  of  life — ^yet  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  man  leading  a  wandering  life  is  never  a 
dviliner — The  chase  necessitates  a  migratory  life,  frequent 
migrations  render  any  considerable  accumulation  of  property 
impossible,  therefore  no  laws  are  needed  for  its  protection — 
that,  like  every  thing  else,  is  left  to  the  strong  hand.  Such 
a  life,  by  it«  uncertainties  cultivates  all  that  is  reckless, 
daring  and  improvident  in  the  nature  of  man.  It  necessi- 
tates the  almost  exclusive  use  of  animal  food,  which  induces 
animality  in  man's  nature  and  checks  progress.  The  migra- 
tory life  of  a  Nomade  renders  a  partial  isolation  from  his 
kind  necessary — ^lience  opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
are  few,  the  polish  that  follows  the  action  of  man  upon  man 
is  in  a  measure  lost,  the  stronger  sex  being  engaged  in  the 
chase  or  in  predatory  warfare,  become  utterly  averse  to 
labor;  the  burden  of  all  the  menial  offices  of  life  are  heaped 
upon  the  weaker  sex.  Woman  ceases  to  be  valued  except 
as  a  convenience;  her  social  caste  is  lowered,  and  she  finally 
becomes  an  article  of  barter  and  exchange.  It  takes  but 
little  reflection  to  realize  that  woman  in  a  rude  life  of  sav- 
agery is  without  any  protection  from  the  wild  brutality  of 
her  husband.  She  is  bought  with  his  money  or  goods;  or  is 
the  reward  of  his  valor  in  his  predatory  excursions  in  search 
of  plunder.  In  either  case  she  is  property^  to  do  with  as 
seemeth  him  good. 

It  wa.s  no  doubt  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  social 
polity  of  the  Israelites  when  Closes  fixed  the  value  of  a  maid 
at  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and  checked  or  limited  the  abuse 
of  power  by  the  husband,  and  obliged  him  if  he  got  weary  of 
her  to  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  and  turn  her 
adrift.  Fifty  shekiels  of  silver  was  not  a  great  sum,  and 
placed  a  wife  within  reach  of  the  poorest — Other  lawgivers  of 
antiquity  sought  to  place  a  check  upon  the  cupidity  of  parents 
by  the  enactment  of  similar  laws;  for  instance,  the  Assyrians 
at  their  matrimonial  fairs,  put  up  the  handsfmiest  of  their 
maidens  to  the  highest  bidder.  When  all  were  sold  who 
would  bring  a  price  at  all,  the  s({uint-eyed  and  bow-legged 
damsels  were  put  upon  the  block  and  disposed  of  to  any  poor 
orreedy  wretch  that  would  take  one  or  more  upon  his  hands 
with  the  least  dowery,  this  was  continued  until  all  were  sold 
or  until  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Assyrian 
beauties  was  exhausted. 

It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  estimate  of  woman  even  in 
liberal  England,  when  its  ancient  legislators  thought  they, 
did  a  great  deal  for  woman,  when  they  passed  a  law  inflict- 
ing a  severe  penalty  upon  the  man  who  thereafter  should  use 
a  rod  ^'thicker  than  his  thumb,''  when  ho  whipped  his  wife. 

The  social  status  enjoyed  by  woman  in  any  age  is  a  sure 
and  infallible  indication  of  the  extent  and  charact<jr  of  the 
civilization  attained  to.  Of  this,  more  hereafter;  but  at 
present,  permit  me  to  observe  that  any  condition  or  state  of 
society  that  debases  woman,  degrades  the  race — for  woman 
is  the  mother  of  the  coming  generation  She  moulds  the 
plastic  nature  of  her  child  to  the  image  of  herself;  she  leaves 
the  impress  of  her  nature  upon  her  off*spring;  therefore  to 
debase  woman  is  to  lower  her  progeny  in  the  moral  and 
social  scale.  Elevate  and  refine  woman,  and  elevation  and 
refinement  will  characterise  her  posterity. 


THE  EARTH  AS_4  HISTORIAN. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
northern  and  central  Eui'ope  do  not  extend  back  two  thou- 
sand years;  but  late  discoveries  made  in  the  lakes  of  Switz- 
erland, and  the  bogs  and  sandhills  of  Denmark  have  taught 
us  about  as  much  in  relation  to  the  people  who  inhabited 
those  regions  in  far  more  remote  times,  as  we  know  of  any 
of  the  nations  encountered  by  Julius  Ca)sar  in  his  career  of 
nest. 


For  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aborigines  of 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  wild 
beasts,  constructed  their  rude  dwellings  on  piles  driven  into 
the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake.  It  is  evident  from  the  imple- 
ments found  among  the  dd^'is  of  these  amphibious  settle- 
ments that  they  were  originally  tenanted  by  a  race  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  metals.  The  results  of  antiquarian  investi- 
gation go  to  show  that  this  feeble  people  was  conquered  by 
a  superior  race,  possessing  weapons  of  bronze,  and  that  the 
conquerors  in  their  turn  succumbed  to  a  still  more  intelligent 
tribe,  armed  with  weapons  of  iron,  who  afterwards  fiercely 
opposed  the  progress  of  C{B.sar,  and  are  known  in  history  as 
the  Ilelvetii.     Thus  geolog}*^  tells  the  history  of  our  globe. 


§m  m<fm  mnmn$t$* 


THE  MOURNFUL  OLD  BACHELOR. 


PKOIOATED    TO   JIXOO. 

[Note. — lu  hi«  commnuicatiun  to  us  onclofiing  the  fullowing  attack  upon  liitn, 
Jingo  says:  "A  certain,  or  M/i-ccrtniu  young  lady  sent  me  tlie  following,  and  it 
wjiu  some  time  ero  I  recovered  the  Hhock  of  Its  perusal  sufficiently  to  respond. 
Imagine  youi-aelf  (which  we  can't — Ed.)  an  anti(iuated  bachelor,  ^iven  over  to 
the  buflfetingn  of  nil  the  dimtppoiuted  victims  of  matrimonial  infelicity  for  a 
thousand  years.  Imagine  yourself,  if  possihio,  receiving,  after  many  month's 
hopeful  waiting,  a  daintily  addrensed,  delicate  fooking  epistle,  redolent  of  roses 
and  honeysnckies,  and  superscribetl  in  characters  unmistakably  feminine.  Im- 
agine my  pleasurable  anticiimtion  when  breaking  the  seal,  and  then  imagine- 
but  it  is  impossible,  even  I  myself  canuot  describe  my  feelings  on  reading  the 
enclosed."] 

What  a  pitiful  thing  an  old  bachelor  is, 

With  his  cheerless  house  and  his  rueful  phiz  ! 
On  fj^  bitter  cold  night,  when  the  fierce  winds  blow, 
And  when  all  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow; 
When  his  fire  is  out,  and  in  shivering  dread, 
He  slips 'neath  the  sheets  of  his  lonely  bed. 

How  he  draws  up  his  toes, 

All  encased  in  yarn  hose, 

'Neath  the  chilly  bed-clothes, 

That  his  nose  and  his  toes. 

Still  encased  in  yarn  hose, 

May  not  chance  to  get  froze. 

Then  he  puffs,  and  he  blows,  and  says  that  he  knows 
No  mortal  on  earth  ever  suffered  such  woes; 

And  with  ah'sl    and  with  oil's  I 
With  his  limbs  to  dispose. 

So  that  neither  his  nose  nor  his  toes  may  get  froze, 
To  liis  slumber  in  silence  he  goes. 
In  the  morn  when  the  cock  crows. 
From  beneath  the  bed-clothes 

Pops  the  bachelor's  nose  I 
And  as  you  may  suppose,  when  he  hears  the  winds  blow, 

Sees  the  windows  all  froze, 
Why,  back  'neath  the  clothes  pops  the  poor  fellow's  nose; 
For  full  well  he  knows, 
If  from  that  bed  l>e  rose 
To  put  on  his  clothes 
That  he'd  surely  be  froze. 

MORAL. 

To  future  honors  do  not  aspire, 
But  get  a  wife  to  light  the  fire. 

Your  most  devoted  until  death, 

Emwoxkuoyod. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  TERMINUS— THE  TRACK,  ETC. 


BY    JINGO. 


Salt  Lakk  City,  Feb.  2(],  1869. 
Learning  from  the  papers  (which  never  lie,  and  seldom 
err)  that  the  Iron  Horse  was  rapidly  approaching  us  by  way 
of  the  Weber  canyon,  penetrating  the  solid  earth,  rending 
the  rocks,  and  causing  the  mountains  to  crumble  before  him 
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I  (being  a  descendant  of  Eve)  naturally  felt  a  little  curiosity 
on  the  subject;  and,  after  resolving  myself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  maturely  deliberating,  decided  to  visit  the 
scene  of  action.  Now,  when  I  decide  upon  anything,  I  am 
uneasy  until  it  is  accomplished;  consequently  I  sought  earn- 
estly and  immediately  for  the  most  rapid  mode  of  convey- 
ance— saw  the  advertisement  of  the  "Tri- Weekly,"  and  felt 
at  once,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  that  I  had  "struck  ile." 
The  "Tri-Weekly"  was  to  start  that  morning.  I  grasped  a 
tooth-brush  and  a  paper  collar — thrust  them  hastily  into  my 
valise  and  reached  the  station,  out  of  breath,  just  in  time  to 
learn  from  the  proprietor  that,  owing  to  a  melancholy  series 
of  unforeseen  events,  such  as  had  never  before  transpired  and 
such  as,  in  all  human  probability,  might  never  occur  again, 
the  "Tri- Weekly"  would  defer  its  customary  trip  until  the 
following  day.  This  gave  rise  among  the  by-standers  to 
trifling  remarks  and  would-be  witticisms  about  ^^  Trying 
weakly*^  etc.,  upon  which  the  conductor  looked  with  deserved 
contempt.  I  restrained  my  impatience  until  the  mor- 
row, when  I  was  upon  the  ground  betimes,  and  beheld  the 
stage  approaching  at  such  a  rate  that  I  felt  to  exclaim  with 
one  of  old — "His  manner  is  after  the  manner  of  the  driving 
of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi;  he  cometh  furiously."  The 
smoking  steeds  were  eventually  reined  up  and  we  (seven  of 
us)  saw  the  stage.  If  Shakespeare  had  ever  seen  a  similar 
outfit  called  a  stage,  I  coul^  pardon  him  for  that  rather  wild 
remark  that  "all  the  world^s  a  stage."  It  was  barely  large 
enough  to  contain  our  seven  bundles,  while  each  man  sat 
upon  his  plunder,  with  legs  (encased  in  cowhide  14s.)  dan- 
gling over  the  wheels.  The  two  horses  must  have  been 
blooded  animals,  as  the  conductor  deemed  it  advisable  to 
keep  them  low  in  flesh  in  order   that  they  might  be  man- 
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"All  aboard?"  came  in  stentorian  tones  from  the  driver. 
One  of  us  ventured  feebly  the  customary  affirmative,  "You 
bet;"  and  the  extraordinary  march  was  commenced. 

The  weather  had  been  unpropitious,  (it  always  is  when  I 
travel),  and  the  roads  were  somewhat  moist,  sloppy  and 
sticky,  but  we  pressed  rapidly  on.  The  fence  posts  and  trees 
were  passed  in  rapid  succession,  Van  Natta*s  cooper  institute 
— Pascoe's  Pioneer  Perpetual  Plaster  Place — ^tho  board  re- 
questing parties  from  Bear  Lake  to  go  to  what-dye-call-*ems — 
the  Half  Way  House  (though  why  it  is  called  the  half-way 
house,  or  where  it  is  half-way  to,  I  never  could  ascertain), 
and  sundry  other  establishments  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  day  was  gloomy,  and  the  roads  what  is  termed — 
"heavy."  Our  progress  became  gradually  slower.  The 
spirits  of  the  party  seemed  to  flag,  and  we  were  rapidly  re- 
lapsing into  that  state  of  mind  which  must  have  influenced 
the  Cockney  poet,  when  he  wrote  those  affecting  lines — 
"  'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour, 

This  chilling  fate  has  on  me  fell: 
There  always  comes  a  soaking  shower 
When  I  haint  got  no  umberell." 
But  when  I  observed  the  manly  form  of  our  driver,  and  saw 
the  determination  written  upon  his  lofty  brow,  somehow,  I 
could  not  despair.     I  felt  that  we  should  yet  emerge  from 
our  slough  of  despond,  and  listen  with  throbbing  pulse  and 
enraptured  sense  to  the  sound  of  the   dinner  bell  at  Farm- 
ington.     I  reflected  that  we  were  not  the  only  ones  called  to 
suffer  in  this  world:  individuals  and   nations  have  endured 
and  triumphed:  why  should  not  we. 

Our  whole  country  has  recently  been  convulsed  by  a  terri- 
ble civil  war,  but  its  banner  is  again  unfurled  which  was 
never  trailed  in  the  dust,  and  which  this  day  floats  triumph- 
antly over  every  foot  of  our  common  country  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Let  the  "Tri- 
Weekly"  emulate  the  example  of  the  nation  beneath  whose 
fostering  care  it  first  had  birth.     Let  it  continue  to  breast 


the  storm,  and  surmount  the  dark  billows  of  mud  which, 
threaten  to  engulf  it  until  they  shall  fade  and  vanish  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  dream!     Let  the   banner  nailed  to  the 

mast,  be  ever  Nil  Desperandum!     Let Just  at  this 

point  I  was  suddenly  called  to  a  realization  of  my  position  by 
a  violent  concussion  accompanied  instantaneously  by  a  sense 
of  total  darkness.  One  of  the  passengers  said  dam —  (the 
word  dam —  was  used  as  an  adjective,  however,  and  not  with 
any  intention  of  being  profane).  On  investigation,  I  discov- 
ered that  one  of  our  steeds  had  fallen,  and  that  we  had  been 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  mud.  I  immediately  rushed 
to  the  stage  to  extricate  any  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  who 
might  be  entangled  in  the  trappings,  but  immediately  recol- 
lected that,  although  this  was  not  exclusively  a  mail  stage, 
yet  there  were  no  females  on  board.  I  then  turned  my  at- 
tention to  our  team.  The  horse  is  truly  a  noble  animal! 
How  many  instances  are  recorded  of  their  almost  human  sa- 
gacityl  This  animal  which  had  fallen  seemed  endowed  with 
an  unusual  degree  nf  intelligence,  for  although  almost  sub- 
merged by  mire,  he  refused  to  struggle  or  make  any  attempt 
to  free  himself  until  perfectly  certain  that  all  the  passengers 
were  entirely  out  of  danger.  Feeling  to  reciprocate  his  con- 
sideration for  our  safety,  as  evinced  by  this  forbearance,  we 
surrounded  him  and  unitedly  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  pii^ 
ting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  emerged  once  more  on  terra 
firmay  and  shortly  reached  Sharpsburg,  where  we  paid  our 
fare  after  experiencing  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  our 
change  right.  I  had  to  ask  several  before  I  could  get  two 
lOs  for  a  5.     Small  change  seems  scarce  at  this  point. 

One  of  the  party  wishing  to  light  a  cigar,  drew  forth  one 
of  what*s-his-name's  celebrated  matches  and  attempted  to 
strike  a  light,  but  owing  to  some  unaccountable  circumstance 
it  didn't  ignite.  A  gentleman  present,  having  one  of  Cal- 
der's  patent  fusees,  started  a  little  flame  and  we  applied  the 
match  to  this  for  a  short  time  when  it  blazed  up  famously. 
Every  one  who  uses  these  matches  should  have  a  patent 
fdsee.  This  is  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. 

We  then  footed  it — ^not  from  motives  of  economy,  but  in 
order  to  more  minutely  observe  the  road — to  Mountain 
Green — the  then  terminus  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.,  where  we 
put  up  at  the  Weber  House.  I  have  stopped  at  firstr-class 
hotels  in  London,  New  York,  St.' Louis  and  Ogden  Hole, 
where  they  were  fitted  up  sumptuously,  and  where  they 
dined  every  day  in  purple  and  fine  linen;  but  for  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  means,  utter  regardlessness  of  expense,  the 
Weber  bears  off  the  palm.  It  is  true  while  we  were  there,  it 
was  somewhat  thronged  by  gentlemen  from  the  Emerald 
Isle;  but  their  cheerful  conversation  enlivened  us  enough  to 
compensate  amply  for  the  inconvenience  of  sleeping  four  in 
a  bed.  For  instance — "Are  you  tlie  conductor,  Pat?" 
"Sure,  and  I  am."  "Thin,  conduct  me  to  supper."  "Oh! 
go  along  wid  ye,  youVe  got  a  cowld.  I'd  advise  ye  to  take 
a  couple  of  hot  punches  and  go  to  bed."  "Wouldn't  a  cowld 
punch  in  the  nose  do  for  the  likes  of  him?"  "Call  me  ser- 
vint !"  "How  do  you  pay  yer  bill,  Pat,  in  the  advance?" 
"Sure,  an  I  don't  pay  it  in  the  retrate,  don't  bodther  me." 
"As  there  seems  a  good  many  of  yez  about,  I'll  see  if  yer  all 
prisent'  Call  the  roll,  Gineral."  "Faith,  an  I'll  do  that  same; 
— Nosey  Jim?".  "Im  absint  on  duty."  "Pete  Neversweat?" 
"In  Mixico."  "Dhirty  Mike?"  "Sure,  an  isn't  he  mixin 
biskits  at  the  Delmonico!"  "Where's  my  gould  repater?" 
"Let's  take  a  spin  round  the  block."  "Sure,  an  I'll  spin 
yer  head  off  iv  ye  don't  lave  me;  put  that  in  yer  pipe  an 
smoke  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

Gentle  reader,  I  returned  on  the  "Tri- Weekly,"  but  if  my 
foresight  had  been  as  good  as  my  hind-sight,  I  never  should 
have  traveled  on  it  at  all.     The  fact  is  it  needs  encourage- 
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ment,  but  our  government  is  like  some  individuals:  it  is  not 
perfect  yet,  and  there  is  considerable  partiality  manifested. 
Now,  the  U.  P.  K.  K.  and  the  '*Tri- Weekly"  are  both  great 
enterprises,  both  laboring  for  the  same  great  purpose,  and 
having  to  encounter  the  same  disadvantages,  yet  the  IJ.  P. 
R.  R.  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  government,  while  the 
•*Tri- Weekly"  has,  as  it  were,  to  "go  it  alone."  "There  is 
something  rotten  in  Denmark."  If  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  has 
means  advanced  and  alternate  sections  of  land  granted  along 
its  route,  why  not  make  similar  grants  of  means  and  land  to 
the  "Tri- Weekly?"  Why  not?  Echo  answers — it's  nothing 
but  right  and  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  Labor  om- 
nia vincit,  which  signifies  encourage  home  manufacture. 

N.B. — Speaking  of  Grants  of  land,  I  understand  there  is 
a  General  Grant  for  all  lands  at  Washington.  Wc  shall 
probably  all  stand  a  chance. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  saw  the  end  of  the  track. 
It  consists  of  two  iron  bars  laid  parallel  on  sticks. 


TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 


OR, 


NOT     ALL    DROSS. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ANOTHER    PHA8K. 


General  Blakely  was  now  in  his  grave  and  gone  to  give  an 
account  for  his  deeds,  but  Lord  Reginald  and  his  son  were  sleeping 
in  peace  as  the  righteous  sleep.  Years  have  passed  away  since 
our  opening  chapter,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  at  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  His  honored  remains  are  still 
reposing  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Courtney  race,  where  they  are 
resting  until  the  redemption  of  the  De  Lacy  estates.  Ever  does  the 
noble  baronet  remember  his  beloved,  departed  friend,  and  never 
does  his  purpose  slacken  touching  the  sacred  compact  of  union 
between  their  families  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  the  dead  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood — his  brother,  as  he 
always,  with  deep  feeling,  called  him.  The  children  have  also  shown 
in  their  characters  and  persons  the  development  of  time.  The 
orphan  Freddy  is  now  a  fine,  spirited  youth,  and  Courtney's  nephew 
has  marked  himself  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  him  as  one 
of  those  wonderful  types  of  individuals  in  whom  Nature,  in  the 
boy,  blends  the  soul  of  the  man.  From  such  come  those  bright 
constellations  of  society  who,  in  the  first  buddings  of  youth,  and 
years  before  the  age  of  ordinary  manhood  opens,  are  often  known 
to  the  world  as  poets,  composers  of  music  and  geniuses  ofvarious 
kinds,  and  from  these  also  come  our  empire-founders  who,  like 
the  great  Napoleon,  grasp  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  in  whose 
very  birth  is  concealed  the  germ  of  empire  or  the  soul  of  an  age. 

Let  the  fathers  and  their  surroundings  take  their  place  in  the 
history  of  the  past  and  become  transmigrated  in  the  children  and 
their  act«  and  events  to  come.  With  these  our  story  has  chiefly 
now  to  do. 

But  here  must  be  noted  that  at  the  date  of  the  present  chapter, 
Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his  two  daughters,  Lady  Templar,  his 
sister,  and  her  son  Walter,  with  the  orphan  De  Lacy,  form  now 
but  one  strong-knit,  loving  family  circle,  with  Sir  Richard  and 
Lady  Templar  at  their  head.  Without  going  again  to  the  past  for 
det-ail  of  story,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  Edmund  Templar  is  also 
dead,  and  Courtney  has  the  sole  guardianship  of  his  nephew,  Sir 
Walter,  and  the  vast  estates  of  the  Templar  family. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  attempted 
to  force  the  sale  of  the  estates.  The  General  had  once  before 
pressed  the  mortgage  upon  the  executor.  He  had  offered  Sir  Rich- 
ard Courtney,  in  favor  of  young  Lord  Frederick  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  if  his  guardian  would  relinquish  the  es- 
tates. Herbert  considered  this  Quixotic  in  his  father,  but  the 
General  would  have  made  considerable  sacrifice  to  cover  what  he 
knew  was  treachery  to  his  generous  patron,  providing  he  obtained 
the  entire  ownership,  for  which  he  had  so  long  plotted.  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  would  not  compromise,  and  he  and  his  wealthy 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Edmund  Templar,  still  declared  that  they 
would  redeem  the  mortgage,  by  involving  their  own  estates,  rather 
than  allow  the  Blakely s  to  press  the  matter  to  such  a  consumma- 


tion. The  General,  much  enraged,  gave  up  the  point  to  bide  the 
time  when  the  De  Lacy  should  not  be  so  powerfiUly  backed.  The 
time,  he  hoped,  would  sooner  or  later  come,  and  he  calculated 
much  upon  its  probability.  He  instructed  his  son,  in  his  very  last 
charge  on  his  death-bed,  not  to  precipitate  the  issue,  but  to  seize 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  and,  at  all  cost  and  without  scru- 
ple, secure  the  ownership  of  the  estates  to  the  Blakelys. 

Such  an  opportunity  soon  offered  through  the  death  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Templar. 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely  was  in  Russia  when  the  news  reached  him, 
and  as  he  had  been  on  a  tour  through  India,  where  his  father,  the 
General,  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life,  and  Sir  Herbert  owned 
much  estate  and  invested  funds,  he  did  not  receive  intelligence  of 
Sir  Edmund's  death  until  a  year  after  its  date.  Ho  had  gone  to 
the  land  of  the  Czars  before  his  return  to  England  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  went  to  India — to  draw  in  the  resources  of  cap- 
ital which  his  father's  policy  had  spread  out.  He  had  inherited  a 
partnership  in  a  large  banking  company  in  Russia,  and  also  in 
the  firm  in  India,  which  his  grandfather  had  founded.  From  these 
he  had  now  retired.  He  had  not  the  managing  mind  of  his  father 
and  better  understood  capital  in  bulk  than  in  its  multiplying 
agencies  of  interest.  But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Edmund  than  he  hastened  home  more  confident  in  this  new 
bulk  of  wealth,  which  he  despised  to  invest  in  his  own  land, 
bee  ause  it  seemed  an  easier  commercial  problem  to  him,  and  he 
was  more  determined  than  ever  that  the  first  investment  should 
be  in  the  De  Lacy  estates. 

This  time  Sir  Herbert  considered  the  game  sure.  The  opportu- 
nity for  which  his  father  and  himself  had  waited  had  come.  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  stood  unsupported  now  by  his  wealthy  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  Edmund  Templar.  But  there  had  arisen  one  great-er 
than  the  dead.  It  was  his  impetuous  son,  Sir  Walter.  But  Blakely 
knew  it  not,  nor  did  Courtney  fully  realize  it.  He  had  all  reli- 
ance upon  him  in  the  future,  but  the  issue  of  the  present  was  com- 
ing and  it  had  to  be  met.  Oh,  these  boys  are  sometimes  more 
potent  than  men,  for  they  do  in  their  impulse  swhat  men  ought  to 
do  in  their  better  judgment.  David  is  a  greater  champion  than 
the  huge  Goliath  for  he  has  more  of  trust  and  earnestness  in  his 
young  heart. 

When  lawyer  Wortley  again  made  the  proposal  to  Sir  Richard, 
which  had  been  once  before  made  by  General  Blakely  in  person, 
the  boy.  Sir  Walter  Templar,  and  young  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy 
were  at  school.  Courtney  wrote  to  the  youths,  informing  them  of 
the  crisis,  and  also  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Horn  for  a  leave 
of  absence  for  his  wards. 

Had  Sir  Walter  Templar  been  moulded  a  military  type  of  char- 
acter, and  been  appointed  by  destiny  to  command  armies,  he 
would  have  won  his  battles  with  the  rapidity  of  Napoleon.  His 
volcanic  nature  would  have  forced  victory  by  surprise,  and  the 
overwhelming  velocity  of  his  movements.  No  sooner  was  his 
design  conceived  than  executed  with  all  the  intensity  and  forceful- 
ness  of  his  character.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  strike  a  light 
blow.  He  planted  it  with  all  his  might,  and  his  irresistible  rapid- 
ity was  bewildering  to  those  who  stood  in  his  way.  Caesar's  sub- 
lime egotism  would  have  been  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Templar:     **I  came! — I  saw! — I  conquered  !" 

*'Fred,  we  shall  be  at  Courtney  House  in  the  morning,"  said 
young  Sir  Walter,  as  his  friend  ended  reading  the  letter  to  him. 
He  had  decided  that  point  before  the  first  half-dozen  sentences 
were  read,  in  which  he  gathered  at  a  grasp  the  whole  matter. 

"That  is  impossible,"  replied  young  Lord  Frederick.  "We  can- 
not start  until  the  morning." 

"We  start  to-night,  Fred.  My  dear  fellow,  you  can  ride  sev- 
enty miles  for  such  a  stake.     I  start  to-night,  Fred." 

"Yes,  I  can  ride  the  distance  well  enough,  but  we  must  stay  till 
the  morning,  Walter." 

"Not  another  hour,  Fred.  So  let  us  don  our'riding  clothes.  We 
can  obtain  a  pair  of  splendid  hunters  at  the  *Coach  and  Horses.' " 

"But  it  is  now  six  in  the  evening.  We  cannot  reach  Courtney 
House  without  a  change  of  horses." 

"Which  we  shall  obtain  at  Bath  at  the  Golden  Lion.  Matthew 
Strong  was  coachman  of  my  father,  and  for  Walter  Templar  he 
will  not  grudgingly  leave  his  bed.  Beside  we  shall  reach  Bath 
before  twelve." 

"Doctor  Horn  will  surely  not  consent  to  let  us  start  to-night." 

"We  shall  not  ask  his  consent." 

"Will  it  be  proper  to  leave  our  kind  master  so  churlishly,  Wal- 
ter?" 

"We  would  not,  did  I  not  know  he  would  oppose  our  starting 
to-night,  and  as  he  will  oppose  us,  I  shall  not  ask  his  leave." 

"Still  I  would  sooner  not  offend  the  good  man,  Walter." 

"So  would  I,  Fred." 
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'*Theii  let  us  stay  till  the  morning." 

"You  make  me  angry,  Fred,  to  talk  so,  when  your  family  estates 
are  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer." 

"But  your  uncle,  Sir  Richard,  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  in 
the  matter.  What  can  we  do,  Walter,  that  he  cannot  accom- 
plish." 

"What  can  we  do,  Frederick  De  Lacy?  Do  you  ask  what  can 
Sir  Walter  Templar  do  in  wrestling  for  his  brother?"  impetuous- 
ly and  proudly  demanded  the  youth.  "You  have  seen  me  in  a 
wrestle,  Fred,  dash  my  antagonist  to  the  earth?  Thus  will  I  dash 
the  supplanter  of  your  family  to  the  ground — aye,  and  stamp  the 
life  out  of  the  villain,  if  he  provokes  me  much  more,"  saidtheboy 
fiercely. 

"There  was  something  almost  ferocious  in  Walter  Templar's 
love  and  instincts  of  protection  towards  Fred,  who  was  to  him  as 
ayounger  orphan  brother  left  to  an  elder  brother  possessing  power 
and  a  large  inheritance.  Walter  had  grown  to  arrogate  a  sort  of 
a  superior  right  even  to  Fred  to  battle  for  the  De  Lacys,  just  as 
though  he  really  had  been  the  elder  brother.  Indeed,  the  boy 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  anything,  he  possessed  a  higher 
right  than  even  his  uncle  to  act  where  his  friend  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  held  an  argument  with  his  uncle  upon  this  point, 
to  prove  that  between  him  and  Fred's  father,  Sir  Richard  stood 
first,  but  between  Walter  Templar,  the  nephew  of  the  father's 
friend,  and  Fred,  tlic  son  of  the  uncle's  friend,  Walter  Templar 
stood  first.  'Twas  the  claim  and  argument  of  friendship.  To 
Sir  Richard  of  course  it  was  all  powerful,  and  he  approvingly  gave 
up  the  point  to  his  nephew. 

"But  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  Walter  ?  "  asked  the  young 
De  Lacy,  as  the  groom  of  the  '*Coach  and  Horses"  saddled  a  pair 
of  beautiful  steeds,  which,  as  usual  with  him  in  everything,  he 
had  "forced"  from  the  landlord  at  a  handsome  price  that  could 
not  be  resisted. 

'•What  do  you  propose,  Walter?  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
imagine.     What  is  it  you  can  do  ?  " 

"I  shall  not  tell  youl " 

"Now,  that  is  unkind." 

"Xo,  Fred." 

"Why  wont  you  tell  me?" 

» 'Because  you  Avill  oppose  it." 

"Will  Sir  Richard  oppose  it,  Walter?" 

"Most  likely." 

"Then  you  ought  not  to  do  it." 

"There,  you  see,  I  was  not  unkind,  but  only  right  in  not  telling 
you;  for  you  are  opposing  without  knowing.     In  this  I  will  have 
ray  own  way.     So,  to  horse,  Fred,  and  for  Courtney  House." 
•    Fred  mounted,  laughingly  observing:     "As  if  Walter   Templar 
did  not  always  have  his  own  way." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

firKCKMATKn. 

On  the  morning  after  the  impetuous  boy,  Walter  Templar,  with 
young  Lord  Frederick,  so  abruptly  left  the  Academy  of  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Horn,  and  started  for  Courtney  house,  Sir  Richard 
was  closeted  with  lawyer  Wortly,    the  agent  of  Sir  Herbert. 

"My  dear  Sir  Richard,  you  must  acknowledge  the  terms  are 
most  generous.  Well,  well,  I  see  you  don't  like  the  phrase;  say 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  most  liberal.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  as  the  bonusi  Positively  a  gift.  Now,  my  dear 
Sir  Richard,  1  did  not  say  it  was  more  than  an  act  of  moral  justice 
to  the  De  Lacys." 

"Lawyer  Wortley,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  understand 
the  matter  thoroughly,"  somewhat  haughtily  replied  Sir  Richard. 
"It  is  the  necessity,"  he  continued,   "that  we  have  to  consider." 

"Yes,  yes;  Just  so,  Sir  Richard.  I  thought  you  would  see  it  in 
that  light.  Nothing  could  be  clearer.  You  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity, Sir  Richard?" 

"I  observed,  lawyer  Wortley,  that  we  had  to  consider  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  transfer  of  thcDe  Lacy  estate,  with  full  ownership, 
to  Sir  Herbert  Blakely.  I  will  not  condescend  to  treat  the  matter 
in  view  of  the  means  by  which  the  Blakelys  obtained  their  present 
advantage,  and  will  grant  that  if  the  estates  must  be  sold,  1  would 
not,  from  my  antipathy  to  the  purchaser,  deprive  young  Lord 
Frederick  of  so  handsome  a  sum  as  you  offer. 

"Quite  a  fortune,  Sir  Richard,  is  it  not?  Of  course  no  other 
purchaser  Avould  give  it.  The  estates  arc  mortgaged  to  their  full 
value,"  put  in  the  lawj'cr,  urging  the  ii^sue,  for  upon  his  success 
was  placed  a  handsome  fee. 

The  servant  brought  in  the  morning  letters  which  for  a  moment 
interrupted  business  between  Sir  Richard  and  the  lawyer.  Court- 
ney had  been  trying  to  negotiate  the  transfer  of  the  estates  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  bankei-s.     One  of  the  letters  brought   was 


the  answer  from  the  firm  stating  that  the  company  would  bo  most 
happy  to  oblige  Sir  Richard;  they  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
good  investment,  etc.;  but  could  not,  just  at  that  moment,  invest 
in  the  matter  so  large  a  sum.  Such  was  the  pith  of  the  answer. 
The  liaronet  had  tried,  he  considered,  his  last  resoui'ce  to  save 
the  estates  of  his  dead  friend. 

"Well,  Wortley,*'  he  said  sadly,  "you  have  us  at  an  advantage; 
and  I  cannot  clearly  see  an  alternative." 

"You  accept  the  handsome  offer,  Sir  Richard?"  the  lawyer 
asked  eagerly.  "I  am  very  glad  we  have  come  to  so  amicable  an 
understanding. '' 

"Sir  Richard  Courtney  will  reject  the  offer  of  Sir  Herbert 
Blakely!**  And  the  boy  Walter  Templar,  who  had  heard  the  last 
remark  of  his  uncle  and  the  lawyer,  strode  proudly  into  the 
room. 

"Good  heavens!  How  very  improper!  Oh,  yes,  I  see!  Young 
Lord  Frederick,  of  course!  Yes,  yes,  quite  excusable,  my  dear 
Sir  Richard!*'  interjected  the  lawyer,  bewildered  by  astonishment 
at  the  strong  and  haughty  manner  and  speech  of  the  boy. 

For  a  moment  Sir  Richard  frowned  upon  his  nephew,  but  it  gave 
place  to  a  smile  of  approbation  and  welcome.  He  understood  the 
character  of  Walter,  and  knew  that  his  presuming  to  answer  for 
him  had  not  the  most  distant  meaningof  presumption  or  disrespect 
for  himself,  whom  the  impetuous  boy  venerateil  as  a  father.  It 
was  only  a  strong  illustration  of  the  strong  forceful  nature  of 
Walter,  who,  like  a  volcano,  threw  out  his  lava-tide  without  even 
anger  against  tliat  which  it  consumed.  Its  internal  force  gave  the 
fury  of  the  external  expression.  According  to  its  nature,  the  ma- 
jestic lion  is  gentle  when  it  roars;  and  the  voice  of  thunder  is  a 
soft  voice  of  the  mighty  universe  when  it  shakes  the  vaults  of 
heaven. 

Sir  Richard  had  himself  implanted  in  the  mind  of  his  nephew 
the  strong  love  which  the  boy  entertained  for  the  orphan  son  of 
his  dead  friend;  and  the  most  pleasing  view  which  the  noble  baro- 
net took  was  in  contemplating  in  the  person  of  his  nephew  and 
young  Lord  Frederick,  what  might  be  termed  a  metempsychosis 
of  the  friendship  which  had  a  pre-embodiment  in  himself  and  the 
beloved  friend  of  his  youth.  In  the  great  souled  friendship  which 
had  grown  up  between  his  nephew  and  the  orphan  Fred,  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  lived  in  the  past  again;  and,  in  the  link  of  their 
substantiality,  he  could  grasp  the  hand  of  his  dead  friend — his 
more  than  brother.  This  gave  Courtney  more  satisfaction  than 
anything  in  life,  an<l  though  he  doubtless  would  have  been  offend- 
ed had  his  nephew  presumed  to  answer  for  him  in  any  other  mat- 
ter, in  the  De  Lacy  case  no  expression  which  friendship  gave 
could  be  too  stroug,  and  as  he  looked  upon  Walter  where  Fred 
was  concerned,  as  the  representative  of  what  he  had  been  to 
Fred's  father,  Walter  answering  for  him,  in  his  mind,  was  not 
unbecoming.     It  was  simply  abrupt  and  unexpected. 

"My  dear  Walter,  how  could  you  arrive  so  soon?  You  could 
not  have  received  my  letter  until  last  evening.  But  welcome, 
my  dear  boy,  most  heartily  welcomed"  aud  Sir  Richard  shook 
the  hand  of  his  nephew  with  much  satisfaction,  evidently  re- 
lieved by  his  presence.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  however, 
that  the  coming  of  Walter  would  make  any  material  change; 
but,  at  such  a  time,  the  presence  of  his  nephew  was  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  circumstances. 

'•You  arc  surprised,  uncle,  to  see  us  so  soon.  Fred  accom- 
panied me." 

"Well,  not  exactly  surprised,  Walter,  at  anything  from  you. 
But  when  did  you  start?" 

"The  same  hour  we  received  vour  letter.  We  came  horse- 
back." 

"Did  not  Dr.  Horn  object  to  your  journey?'' 

"Wc  did  not  ask  him  to  object,  replied  the  boy,  naively,  at 
which  Sir  Richard  smiled,  but  observe<l: 

"That  was  very  wrong,  Walter." 

•*We  should  have  been  too  late,  uncle." 

"That  is  true,  my  boy,  aud  although  it  does  seem  improper, 
I  cannot  scold  you  for  the  offence.*' 

"At  least  it  has  saved  you,  uncle,  from  breaking  off  a  par- 
tial engagement." 

"1  fear  not,  Walter:  but  where  is  Fred?" 

"With  my  mother  and  cousins.  1  prevented  him  from  coming 
with  me  to  you,  until  we  had  concluded  business  with  Sir  Her- 
bert's agent. 

"Why  did  you  this?     Lord  Fredeiick  should  be   here." 

"He  would  have  opposed  me,  uncle;  and  I  will  have  my  own 
way  in  this  matter,"  the  boy  said,  strongly,  and  then  continued 
smiling: 

"It  will  be  quite  enough  to  have  you  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  house." 
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In  the  meantime,  lawyer  Wortley  had  been  indulging  in  mo- 
ral lessons  of  spoiled  and  wilful  boys,  and  concluded  that  Court- 
ney's nephew  was  the  most  objectionable  of  that  typo  of  any 
he  had  ever  met. 

**This  is  my  nephew  and  ward,  Sir  Walter  Templar;  Mr. 
Wortley,  Walter." 

*'Indeed,*'  dryly  observed  the  legal  gentleman:  '•!  thought  it 
had  been  young  Lord  Frederick." 

**You  are  surprised,  I  perceive,  that  my  nephew  should  have 
ans^vered  for  me;  but  8ir  Walter  is  a  privileged  individual  in 
the  cause  of  his  young  friend.  Excuse  his  impetuosity.  He 
has  an  intolerable  objection  to  the  estates  passing  from  Lord 
Frederick.     I  own  I  have  the  same." 

"They  shall  not  pass  from  him,  uncle,"  said  the  boy,  as  one 
immovable,  who  held  the  power  to  prevent. 

"  My  dear  youth  I  think — yes,  I  really  must  say  that  1  think — " 
Wortley  tried  to  express  his  astonishment  and  reproof,  but  feared 
to  offend  Sir  Richard. 

**I  do  not  sec,  Walter,  how  we  can  prevent  the  transfer  of  the 
estates." 

*'  But  I  do,  uncle.  You  wrote  to  me  a  month  ago  that  you  had 
received  offers  from  the  Cornwal  Mining  Company  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Templar  mines  in  Cornwall." 

**  Yes,  Walter.  You  know  your  father  refused  their  offer  be- 
fore, and  of  course  I  did  the  same." 

"I  have  resolved  to  sell  those  mines,  uncle,  and  invest  the 
capital  in  clearing  the  DeLacy  estate  of  this  detested  mortgage." 

Lawyer  Wortley  looked  extremely  serious,  and  began  to  think 
that  Sir  Walter  was  something  more  than  a  spoiled,  self-willeil 
boy.  He  was  discovering  that  he  was  a  character  to  be  feared  in 
the  case. 

**No,  no,  Walter;  1  cannot  allow  your  sacrifice,  even  to  save  the 
estate  of  my  dear  friend,"  observed  the  uncle.  '*  Those  mines  arc 
the  most  valuable  part  of  your  inheritance.  They  are  a  princely 
fortune  in  themselves.  Your  father  exhausted  the  bulk  of  the 
income  of  his  life  to  work  them,  and  it  is  only  now  that  they  are 
beginning  to  yield  the  returns.  1  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
give  you  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  thousand  per  year." 

Lawyer  Wortley  breathed  again.  He  hoped  »Sir  Kiclmrd  would 
not  permit  the  sacrifice. 

"So  much  the  better,  uncle.  They  will  yield  the  m«>re,  now," 
urged  the  boy. 

*•  It  must  not  be,  Walter." 

"The  sale  will  enable  you  to  clear  the  estates,  and  have  a  large 
amount  of  capital  on  hand  for  some  other  investment.  Then  you 
know  it  will  cut  off  but  little  of  the  Templar  lands,"  persisted  his 
nephew. 

"But  that  will  be  the  most  valuable  part,  >Valtcr.  I  know  your 
father  would  not  have  allowed  it,  and   I  dare  not,  my  dear  boy." 

"But  my  father  left  those  mines  to  his  son,  and  that  son  has 
determined  to  sell  them,"  answered  Walter,  strongly. 

"Were  you  of  age,  Walter,  of  course  I  could  not  object,"  said 
Sir  Richard,  half  disposed  to  give  up  the  point,  yet  daring  not  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

"Imagine,  then,  that  1  am  of  age,  uncle." 

"But  you  are  not,  my  dear  boy." 

"Do  vou  think  1  should  act  differently,  Sir  Richard?" 

"NV  Walter." 

"I  fear,  uncle,  1  should  reproach  you  Avhen  1  am  of  age,  if  you 
allow  the  estates  of  Lord  Frederick  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler." 

"I  should  not  deserve  it,  Walter,"  said  Sir  Richard,  nuich 
pained,  but  not  offended  with  his  nephew  for  his  strong  effort  to 
save  his  dead  friend's  estates. 

"  Forgive  me,  uncle.  I  know  you  would  not  deserve  it;  but  vou 
will  let  me  have  my  own  way  in  this,"  he  continued  pleading. 
"Just  imagine  the  case  thus,  uncle:  Sir  Walter  Templar,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  authorizes  Sir  Richard  Courtney  to  sell 
his  mines  in  Cornwall." 

"Well,  my  dear  Walter,  you  have  prevailed,  and  1  fear  much 
because  I  am  on  the  same  side.  If  the  affair  cannot  be  compro- 
mised, I  will  accept  the  offer  of  the  Cornwall  Mining  Company." 

"Oh,  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  uncle,"  and  Walter  Templar  felt 
a  nobler  triumph  than  that  of  a  conqueror  of  an  empire — it  was  a 
triumph  of  friendship,  richer  from  the  sacrifice  proposed. 

Oh  that  the  worM  could  but  remain  young,  with  all  youth's 
generous  impulses  and  self-sacrifice  for  love,  friendship,  or  a 
noble  cause !  Age  is  a  disappointed  alchemist,  who  transmutes 
much  of  the  gold  of  human  nature  into  baser  metal.  Well,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  The  fall  of  man  must  be  individualized  and 
perpetuatetl  in  every  age,  to  those  who  travel  far  towards  the 
measured  three  score  years  and  ten  of  man's  life,  for  therein  is 


the  greater  exaltation  of  the  whole.  "  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil."  The  metaphysical  Shakspeare  thus  declared  the 
subtle  truth  of  the  universe,  which  tells  to  us  why  evil  is. 

"You  perceive,  lawyer  Wortley,  how  the  case  has  shaped  it- 
self," obsei^ved  the  baronet  to  the  agent  of  Sir  Herbert. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Richard,  very  much  surprised.  1  may  say  very 
much  surprised.     Very  singular,  indeed." 

In  the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  the  lawyer  scarcely  knew  what  he 
said,  and  had  not  clearly  understood  what  Courtney  had  observed. 
He  distinctly  appreciated,  however,  that  the  issue  which  the  boy 
Walter  had  shaped  would  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  best  client,  for 
Blakely  would  throw  all  the  blame  on  his  shouhlers,  as  a  lawyer, 
and  he  was  trying  to  arrange  his  ideas  for  the  next  move,  when 
Sir  Richard  addressed  him : 

"My  nephew,  my  dear  sir,  wishes  me  to  sell  the  Templar  Mines 
in  Cornwall,  and  invest  his  capital  in  clearing  the  DeLacv 
estate." 

"But,  my  dear  Sir  Richard,  you  know  my  client  has  not  in- 
structed me  to  negotiate  the  matter." 

"Let  us  deal  plainly  with  each  other,  sir,"  continued  the  bar- 
onet." "I  think  your  client  has  no  desire  to  have  the  mortgage 
cleared  off,  for  the  revenue  of  the  estates  gives  him  too  handsome 
a  fortune." 

"I  believe  I  may  admit  your  point,  Sir  Richard,"  conceded  the 
lawyer. 

"On  the  other  hand,  1  will  admit  that  it  is  not  my  Avish  jo  con- 
sent to  the  sacrifice  proposed  by  my  nephew." 

"Very  right.  Sir  Richard.  Decidedly  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
be  seriously  entertained,"  put  in  the  agent,  eagerly. 

"Yet  I  have  determined  to  entertain  the  sacrifice  seriously, 
leather  than  allow  the  estates  of  Sir  Frederick  to  j)a8s  out  of  his 
hands.  We  must  compromise  the  matter,  by  Sir  Herbert  return- 
ing to  his  old  ground,  as  the  mortgagee,  or  1  will  sell  the  Tenjplar 
Mines,  and  act  as  my  nephcAv  has  proposed.  You  have,  sir,  our 
decision;  and  it  now  remains  for  Sir  Herbert  to  make  his." 

The  lawyer  was  most  anxious  to  close  the  matter  upon  these 
terms,  for  it  left  him  the  advantage  of  having  lost  nothing;,  and 
his  client  still  retained  his  hold  as  the  mortgagee. 

Sir  Herbert  and  his  laAvyer  had  not,  hitherto,  deemed  even  the 
existence  of  young  Sir  Walter  Templar  worthy  a  moraenCs  consid- 
eration. They  had  only  known  that  his  father  died  a  year  before, 
thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  Sir  Richard, 
unsupported  by  his  rich  brother-in-laAv;  but  they  dreamt  not  that 
in  the  nephew  of  Courtney,  and  heir  and  only  son  of  Sir  Kthuund. 
there  had  arisen  the  greatest  guard  of  tlie  DeLacy  Iiouse.  Thus 
had  the  offered  sacrifice  of  the  boy  saved  his  friend's  estates. 
Isaac  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  accepted  unconsumed.  Often,  by- 
laying  ourselves  upon  the  altar,  do  Ave  call  down  the  word  of 
promise!  Wo  save  by  offered  sacrifice  tlial  Avhich  we  sliould  lose 
by  withholding! 

LaAvycr  Wortley  Avas  taking  leave  of  Sir  Richard,  and  expressing 
admiration — a  laAvycr's  admiration  of  the  boy  Avho  check nmtotl 
him — when  the  impulsive  youth  again  surprised  him  witli — 

"Tell  your  master,  lawyer  Wortley — " 

"  My  client,  my  good  youth — dear  me,  what  a  very  singular 
young  man.  Sir  Richard." 

"  Tell  your  client,"  continued  the  boy,  "that  if  he  ever  attempts 
to  take  advantage  of  my  friend  again,  it  shall  be  for  the  last  lime. 
Tell  him  to  look  upon  Walter  Templar  as  the  elder  brother  of 
Lord  Frederick.  Tell  him  that  a  day  of  reckoning  Avill  come ! 
When  Sir  Walter  Templar  is  a  man  he  will  meet  Sir  Herbert 
Blakely,  and  exact  recompense  for  the  DeLacys!" 

The  boy  delivered  himself  fiercely,  in  anticipation  of  that  day 
of  reckoning.  Walter  Templar's  character  Avas  strength  and  an 
embodiment  of  volcanic  force,  and  in  battling  against  the  sup- 
planter  of  the  DeLacys,  his  friendship  Avill  be  ferocious  to  the 
enemy.     We  justify  him  not,  but  take  him  as  he  is. 

CHAPTER    V. 

sill    UKBnEIlT    IX    UIS    DKN. 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely  Avas  sitting  in  his  "den,"  in  the  old  castle 
of  the  DeLacys,  aAvaiting  the  arrival  of  his  lawyer,  Avhom  he 
expected  that  evening.  Not  that  his  "den"  Avas  by  any  means 
an  uncomfortable  one ;  for  the  apartment  Avas  commodious  and 
luxuriously  inviting,  just  suited  for  a  gentleman's  retreat.  It 
was  reached  by  a  private  avenue,  Avhich  ingeniously  concealed  a 
secret  entrance  to  the  castle,  the  avenue  being  in  fact  a  Avell  con- 
trived labyrinth  of  fir  trees.  A  small  oaken  door,  Avhich  opened 
Avith  a  strong  secret  spring,  concealed  a  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
leading  to  a  lofty  corridor,  Avhich  communicated  Avith  a  suite  of 
luxurious  apartments.     This  part  of  the  castle  had  no   public 
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connection  with  the  main  building,  but  could  be  entered  by  spring 
panels  in  the  family  portrait  gallery,  known  only  to  the  master 
and  as  many  as  he  chose  to  entrust  the  secret  entrance  to.  This 
wing  of  the  castle  was  built  by  a  recluse  of  the  DeLacy  family,but 
since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  it  had  been 
appropriated  for  purposes  suited  to  the  character  of  its  owner. 
yUlainy,  dissipation,  and  the  ruin  of  many  a  fair  one,  that  secret 
suite  of  luxurious  apartments  was  familiar  with,  during  the  reign 
of  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  over  the  DeLacy  domains.  The  room  in 
which  Sir  Herbert  awaited  the  arrival  of  lawyer  Wortley  had 
been  named  by  Snap,  the  valet,  as  Sir  Herbert's  "den." 

"So,  so!"  exclaimed  Blakely,  after  again  reading  his  lawyer's 
letter,  which  he  could  not  exactly  make  out,  yet  which  on  the 
whole  appeared  exceedingly  satisfactory.  "So,  so,"  he  repeated, 
as  he  drank  the  last  glass  of  his  second  bottle,  for  he  drank 
deeply,  **Courtney  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  closing  with  my 
offer.  He  owns  the  necessity  at  last,  does  he?  By  heaven !  Wortley 
your  letter  brings  to  my  revenge  a  cup  of  nectar.  How  the 
haughty  Courtney  must  have  been  tortured  by  this  necessity,  my 
cunning  little  limb  of  the  law,  before  he  acknowledged  it  to  you. 
By  all  that's  wicked,  I  never  could  make  out  the  friendship  of 
those  two  men,  whom  I  most  hated.  Either  one  of  them  would 
have  beggared  himself  for  the  other.  Ha !  ha !  but  Courtney 
without  Sir  Edmund  Templar  could  not  save  the  DeLacy  inheri- 
tance, even  by  beggaring  himself.  By  my  favorite  Bacchus,  my 
jolly  deity  of  this  sparkling  nectar,  my  revenge  on  Courtney  is 
almost  as  sweet  as  my  triumph  over  him  who  disgraced  me  at 
Eaton.     Curse  them  both!" 

Sir  Herbert  broke  his  third  bottle  of  wine,  as  he  soliloquised. 
His  curse  upon  the  dead  Lord  Frederick  strongly  showed  his  low, 
vindictive  spirit,  and  how  deeply  still  rankled  in  his  memory  his 
defeat  at  school. 

"By  the  fiend,  Wortley  is  a  laggard.  He  should  have  been 
.  here  by  this.  I  almost  wish  I  had  forced  the  sale  of  the  estates, 
without  the  offer  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  My  father 
— ^my  politic  sire,  who  was  a  match  for  most  men,  was  a  fool  in 
the  DeLacy  affair — a  Quixotic  fool  jever  to  offer  the  bonus.  My 
cup  is  too  sweetly  mixed  for  the  DeLacy  lips,  and  not  sweet 
enough  for  mine.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  !  Why, 
the  Norman  beggar  will  possess  a  handsome  fortune,  and  of  my 
giving.  I  shall  have  transformed  the  beggar  into  a  rich  man. 
Am  I  not  forgiving  ?  Am  I  not  kind  to  half  rebuild  the  DeLacy 
ruins  ?  By  Satan !  I  half  repent  my  offer.  Where  can  that  tardy 
villain  of  a  lawyer  be  ?" 

He  rang  the  bell  furiously,  which  communicated  with  another 
of  the  secret  apartments  of  the  castle.  In  a  moment  his  valet 
appeared. 

"Snap,  you  villainous,  ugly-visaged  rascal,  hasn't  that  infernal 
lawyer  arrived?  Your  father  gave  you  a  phix.  Snap,  which 
would  have  brought  any  honest  man's  son  to  the  gallows  before 
now.  I  never  saw  such  a  hang-gallows  face  as  yours  in  my  life. 
Snap.  Has  not  that  infernal  Wortley  arrived,  I  say.  I  swear. 
Snap,  I  think  you  have  only  escaped  hanging  by  being  more 
villainous  looking  than  either  the  hangman  or  his  gallows." 

"You  flatter  me,  Sir  Herbert,"  meekly  replied  hie  valet,  who 
seemed  to  receive  his  master's  words  rather  as  a  compliment  than 
as  an  offence. 

"I  compliment  you.  Well,  that's  rich.  You  are  such  a  genuine 
rascal.  Snap,  that  I  believe  I  almost  admire  you.  You  would  say 
your  prayers  before  committing  a  murder,  and  return  thanks 
after  you  had  got  through  the  job." 

"You  flatter  me.  Sir  Herbert,"  again  meekly  came  from  the 
admirable  Snap. 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  I  do.  You  have  so  much  of  Beelxebub 
in  your  composition  that  you  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  told 
so.  I  believe  you  would  never  forgive  a  master  who  did  not 
appreciate  your  excellent  qualities  for  villainy." 

"I  never  should,  Sir  Herbert,"  the  valet  replied,  much  more 
emphatically  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking. 

In  fact.  Snap  was  a  study.  His  master's  portraiture  of  his 
character,  provoked  by  his  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  lawyer 
Wortley,  was  correct.  Sir  Herbert  did  not  paint  him  from  a  met- 
aphysical intuition  of  character,  but  from  matter-of-fact  and  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  man.  Snap  was  a  most  genuine  villain, 
and  as  villainous  looking  as  his  master  had  described  him.  He 
never  could  have  been  genuine  in  anything  but  villainy,  and  in 
that,  to  beg  a  strong  touch,  he  was  most  conscientious. 

His  master  often  required  his  services.  He  will  need  him  in 
the  future  and  we  shall  meet  him  again. 

Snap  was  retiring  from  the  presence  of  his  master  with  his 
peculiar,  slow,  soft  step,  which  would  suggest  to  one  the  fancy 


that  he  was  just  the  very  man  to  "put  salt  on  the  bird's  taU."  to 
catch  it.  Sir  Herbert  had  often  admired  the  insinuating  manner- 
ism and  soft  movements  of  his  valet,  who  seemed  so  very  tender 
lest  he  frightened  the  air  throueh  which  he  moved.  He  ncTcr 
startled  his  prey  as  he  approached  it,  and  in  spite  of  his  villainous 
face,  the  rogue  had  much  fascinating  power.  But  his  soft,  slow 
retreat  was  now  out  of  time  with  his  master's  irritation. 

"Snap,  you  unmannerly  scoundrel!" 

"Yes,  Sir  Herbert." 

"Who  dismissed  you,  sir?" 

"I  imagined  your  silence,  after  you  addressed  me,  expressed 
your  wish." 

"Who  gave  you  the  right  to  imagine  my  wish,  you  presumptuous 
rogue?" 

"You,  Sir  Herbert,  both  to  anticipate  your  wish  and  execute  it." 

"Well,  well,  Snap;  but  you  provoked  me  with  that  slow,  soft 
way  of  yours,  when  I  am  on  wires  of  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
that  villain  of  a  lawyer." 

"You  have  often  commended  that  slow,  soft  manner.  Sir 
Herbert." 

"There  you  are  again.  Curse  you  and  Wortley  both,  you 
weazen-faced  rascals.  You  would  have  made  capital  twins.  Ever 
as  slow  and  slimy  as  snails,  and  always  meeting  obstacles." 

"  I  generally  surmount  mine,  Sir  Herbert,"  said  the  rascal,  with 
a  quiet  chuckle  of  self-satisfaction. 

"That's  true.  Snap.  But,  like  the  lawyer,  you  go  such  an 
infernally  round-about  way." 

"I  have  ever  found  it  the  only  way  when  the  path  is  crooked. 
Are  you  not  too  impatient  with  lawyer  Wortley?  He  was  to 
arrive  at  eight.  By  the  clock  there.  Sir  Herbert,  you  may  per- 
ceive it  lacks  just  a  quarter  to  eight." 

"Well,  well;  I  acknowledge  you  are  right,  as  usual,  you  cun- 
ning, observant  rogue." 

"Hark!  there  is  the  signal  of  the  lawyer's  arrival." 

"I  did  not  hear  it." 

"I  am  certain  the  bell  rung  in  my  room.  Sir  Herbert.  There 
again,  and  this  time  impatiently.  'Tis  a  cold,  wet  night,  and  even 
Wortley  is  impatient." 

"Let  him  in  directly.  Snap.  Don't  allow  him  to  enter  your 
room.  I  know  Wortley ;  he  would  dry  himself,  wheedle  you  for  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  come  to  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sleek  and 
prepared,  like  a  true  lawyer,  with  his  notes  arranged.  Bring 
him  at  once  Snap,  though  he  should  be  drenched  to  the  skin  like 
a  rat." 


THE  GRECIAN  BEND. 


BY    LYDIA   A     VBEY. 


Let's  have  the  old  bend,  and  not  have  the  new ; 
Let's  have  the  bend  that  our  grandmother's  knew ; 
Over  the  washboard  and  over  the  churn — 
That  is  the  bend  that  our  daughters  should  learn. 

Let's  have  the  bend  that  our  grandmothers  knew ; 
Over  the  cradle,  like  good  mothers,  true ; 
Over  the  table,  (the  family  'round,) 
Reading  the  Good  Book,  'mid  silence  profound. 

Let's  have  the  bend  that  at  church  they  did  wear — 

Bowing  them  lowly  in  meek,  humble  prayer ; 

Not  sitting  erect  with  the  modern-miss  air — 

With  the  "love  of  a  bonnet"  just  perched  on  one  hair. 

Leave  the  camel  his  hump— he  wears  it  for  use ; 
Leave  the  donkey  his  pannier — and  cut  yourselves  loose 
From  fashions  that  lower,  deform  and  degrade. 
To  hide  some  deformity  most  of  them  made. 

Let  your  heads  of  false  hair  and  hot  yarn  skeins  be  shown ; 
Let  your  garments  be  easy  and  light  to  be  worn ; 
Don't  shake  in  December  and  swelter  in  June, 
And  appear  like  unfortunates  struck  by  the  moon. 

Let's  spend  the  time  in  things  higher  than  dress — 
Time  that  was  given  us  to  aid  and  to  bless ; 
Time  that  is  fleeting  and  passes  away ; 
Oh !  let  us  work  while  we  call  it  to-day. 

Let's  have  the  old  bend  instead  of  the  new ; 
Let's  have  the  old  hearts,  so  faithful  and  true ! 
Away  with  £11  fashions  that  lower  and  degrade — 
To  hide  some  deformity  most  of  them  made ! 
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"LOVE  THY  NEICtHBOR." 

BY  mt'lIABI)  UENRT  STODDARD. 

"  'Love  tliy  uoigbbor  as  thyself/ — 

When  at  dawn  I  meet  her, 
As  by  the  garden  wall  she  stands, 

And  gives  me  flowers  across  the  wall, 
My  heart  goes  out  to  kiss  her  hands — 

— Are  hands  or  flowers  the  swceter?- 
I'm  ready  at  her  feet  to  fall, 

Or  like  a  clown  to  labor! 
Better  than  I  love  myself 
Do  1  love  my  neighbor." 

"  *Lovc  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' — 
When  at  dawn  1  meet  him. 
As  by  the  garden  wall  he  stands, 

And  takes  my  flowers  across  the  wall. 
My  soul's  already  in  his  hands — 
It  flew  80  fast  to  greet  himi 
And  oh,  1  grow  so  proud  and  tall. 

And  my  heart  beats  like  a  tabor! — 
Better  than  I  love  myself 
Do  I  love  my  neighbor." 


YILLiCIE  ROSES  AND  THORNS. 


The  village  of  Auray-le-Clocher  was  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  basking  in  sunshine.  At  the  back,  up  to  the 
summit,  and  rolling  down  the  other  slope,  and  up  and  down 
again  for  miles  and  miles  of  hill  and  valley,  spread  vast 
woods,  which  kept  from  Auray  all  bitter  winds ;  while  below 
it,  the  ground  ran  down  gently  to  a  broad  and  fertile  vale, 
watered  by  a  little  river  j  here  sliowing  itself  in  glittering 
silver,  there  marking  its  course  by  rows  of  poplars  and  wil- 
lows, and  by  mills,  with  a  few  cottages  clustered  about  them. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  single,  rough-paved  village  street, 
guiltless  of  trottoirs,  and  with  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  stood 
the  church,  and  enclosed  with  it,  the  presbyti^re  and  its 
ample  garden. 

Up  and  down,  in  the  shade,  beside  the  gurgling  brook, 
the  cure  paced,  reading  in  his  breviary  one  of  the  portions 
allotted  for  daily  perusal.  lie  was  an  old  man,  but  tall, 
upright,  hale,  and  hearty,  and  his  firm  equal  step  betokened 
none  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  A  tranquil,  teniDerato,  simple 
life  had  maintained  in  prolonged  vigor  a  naturally  strong 
frame  and  constitution;  and  a  frank,  kindly,  though  not 
very  intellectual  countenance,  fresh-colored,  and  but  little 
lined,  seemed  indicative  of  that  most  enviable  temperament 
that  "takes   the   goods   the   gods   provide"  with  cheerful 


thankfulness,  and  that  troubles  itself  but  little  without 
serious  and  real  cause  for  so  doing. 

His  reading  finished,  the  cur6  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
found  dinner-time  drew  near ;  so  he  turned  his  steps,  nowise 
reluctantly,  towards  the  house,  pausing  here  and  there  in 
his  progress  up  the  sanded  alley  to  pick  the  blight  off  some 
pet  rose-trees,  (he  was  a  great  amateur  of  roses,)  to  disen- 
cumber it  of  fading  blossoms,  or  to  gather  some  particularly 
beautiful  specimen,  to  stand  in  a  wine-glass  on  the  top  of 
the  organ,  that  he  might  enjoy  its  loveliness  and  perfume 
while  he  played. 

Clattering  about  in  sabots,  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  house,  was  little  Claude,  the  nephew  of  Jeanne,  the 
cure's  servant. 

*'  I  say^  little  one,"  said  the  good  man,  *'  tell  thy  aunt  to 
make  haste  with  dinner.  I*m  as  hungry  as  a  wolf;  run,  or 
I  shall  eat  thee !" 

The  child  laughed,  and  clumped  into  the  kitchen  with  his 
message,  while  M.  Leroy  proceeded  up-stairs  to  his  sitting- 
room,  and,  "to  expedite  matters,  drew  the  table  into  it«  place, 
and  out  of  the  corner  cupboard  extracted  his  bottle  of  vin 
ordinaire,  wretched  thin  stuff,  a  tumbler,  a  coarse,  plain  linen 
tableclotli,  and  a  napkin  to  match,  rolled  within  its  ivory 
ring,  on  which  an  inscription  hospitably  wished  the  user 
"  Good  appetite." 

While  occupied  in  these  arrangements,  a  back  door,  lead- 
ing to  the  other  rooms,  above  and  below,  opened,  and  Jeanne 
made  her  appearance  to  lay  the  cloth. 

'•Par  example,  M.  le  Cure  I"  was  her  exclamation,  when 
she  saw  how  her  master  was  employed;  and  taking  the 
things  from  his  hands,  she  began  to*  perform  her  service. 
She  was  a  good-looking  woman  of  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  but,  like  nearly  all  French  peasants,  appsared  some 
years  older,  llcr  features  were  regular,  with  the  exception 
of  a  somewhat  coarse  mouth ;  her  dark  eyes  were  fine,  and 
surmounted  by  well-marked  brows,  and  her  complexion  was 
of  a  rich  warm  brown,  with  a  good  deal  of  color.  Alto- 
gether, a  handsome  specimen  of  her  class,  but  with  a  taciturn 
gravity  of  countenance  and  demeanor  somewhat  uuiisuiil 
to  it. 

The  cure  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  book,  while 
Jeanne  brushed  round  the  table  and  about  the  room.  It 
was  evident  his  reading  occupied  little  of  his  attention;  for, 
whenever  he  could  direct  it  unobserved  to  the  servant  he 
did  so,  and  finally,  when  she  left  the  room,  he  flung  down 
the  volume,  murmuring,  with  an  expression  of  profound 
oouccrn, 

'•  The  poor  girl  I  the  unhappy  I"  and  remaining  absorbed 
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ill  evidently  painful  reflections  till  the  ftound  of  her  by  no  j 
no  means  light  step  on  the  stairs  aroused  him. 

But  it  must  have  been  no  common  grief  that  could 
materially  affect  the  curb's  appetite,  and  when  Jeanne  had 
produced,  in  one  course,  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  consisting 
of  the  usual  soup  and  bouilli,  a  salad,  a  dish  of  potatoes 
cooked  in  butter,  and  a  dish  of  the  light-red  pine-apple 
I  strawl>erries,  of  which  whole  fields  are  grown  wherever  the 
vicinity  of  a  town  of  any  siae  affords  a  market  for  them,  M. 
T,croy  fcll-to  with  a  hearty  good  will  and  made  very  short 
work  of  the  reimst.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
((uictly  composed  himself  to  his  post-prandial  nap,  while  the 
roses  nodded  outside  the  window  at  him,  and  a  blackbhrd, 
from  the  grove  below,  sang  thanks  to  him  for  the  ruddy 
cherries  to  which  he  and  his  young  family  were  made 
welcome. 

Jeanne's  and  Claude's  dinner  followed  that  of  the  master, 
the  meal  concluded,  the  former  filled  a  little  basket  with 
eggs,  and  gave  it  to  the  l>oy. 

*(io,  my  child,"  she  said,  '*with  this  to  Madame  Morel; 
say  Monsieur  le  Cure  sends  them  with  many  compliments. 
Then  go  on  to  the  Oroix-Blanche,  and  ask,  from  Monsieur 
Ic  Cure,  how  Madame  liCroux  and  her  daughter  are,  and, 
coming  l>aek,  you  may  call  at  Uncle  Jaccjues',  and  say  to 
IMcrette  I  wish  she  would  come  down  the  first  day  this  week 
she  can  get  out.  Go,  and  don't  break  the  eggs,  and  bring 
back  the  bnsket.     Mind." 

On  the  ground  floor  (you  entered  the  premlset^  by  the 
garden,  there  being  no  doc»r  on  the  street,  which  there  was 
bounded  by  the  side-wall  of  the  house  and  the  wall  of  the 
garden )  a  large  kitchen  and  wash-house,  a  sort  of  storeroom, 
and  a  particularly  gloomy  stone-floored  sitting-ro<»m,  almost 
entirely  bare  of  furniture,  o|»ened,  with  window-dooi*s  on  the 
piivcd  si)ace  that  l«y  in  fn>nt  of  the  house,  and  divided  it 
from  the  garden.  Above  was  the  tqilon,  habitually  occupied 
by  the  cun'. 

In  front  of  the  house  a  lew  orange  and  pomegrantc  trees 
sto*»d  in  cases,  once  painted  green,  but  now  with  the  color 
|)celing  off,  and  in  but  sorry  condition.  Beyond,  came  the 
garden — s?*  jua  res  of  vegetables,  Iwrdered  with  flowers;  then 
a  tonnelle,  ortrellise<l  arbour,  clothed  with  vine,  the  delic- 
ious chassolas,  or  sweet-water  grape,  commonly  grown  in 
French  gardens;  and  still  further  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
a  little  nook,  closely  sheltered  with  some  fine  ehesnut,  pop- 
lar, and  locust  trees,  and  watered  by  a  tiny  t-tream,  that 
found  its  way  into  the  enclosure  by  one  little  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pailings,  and  out  by  a  similar  gap  at  the  oppo- 
site side.  To  the  left  ky  a  i)oultry-yard,  with  pigeon-house 
above  and  rabbit  hutches  below  the  hen's  dormitory ;  at  the 
same  side,  a  screen  of  poplars  only  divided  the  curb's  terri- 
tory from  the  back  of  tue  church,  where  stood  the  little  pos- 
torn  that  admitted  hiui  at  all  times  within  the  sacred 
walls. 

Jeanne  watched  at  the  door  till  tire  boy  had  passed 
through  and  latched  the  garden-gate.  Then  she  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  took  a  large  key  down  from  a  nail  where  it 
hung  beside  the  projecting  chimney,  and  once  more  looking 
out  and  all  around,  she  re-entered  and  proceeded  through 
the  long  dark  tortuous  passages  to  the  room  that  formed 
the  last  of  the  straggling  series,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
entered. 

It  was  a  small  gloomy  lumber  room.  In  one  corner  the 
long-collected  dust  bad  been  swept  from  the  fl«x>r,  where  was 
spread  some  fresh  straw,  and  on  it,  rolled  up,  a  mattress  and 
some  bedding.  After  listening  intently  for  a  minute,  Jeanne, 
satisfied  by  the  silence,  pulled  down  a  broken-legged  chair 
and  a  ragged  rug  that  were  placed  on  the  top  of  a  l>ox  in 
the  obscurest  part  of  the  room,  and,  from  within  it,  drew  a 
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bundle  tied  up.  in  an  old  colored  handkerchief.  Opening 
this  carefully,  several  articles  of  baby's  clothing,  some 
complete,  some  in  progress,  all  of  the  conwionest  deecription, 
but  carefully  made  and  clean,  were  disclosed,  and  Jeanne, 
taking  working  materials  from  her  pocket,  began  stitching 
away  at  an  unfinished  frock  with  feverish  rapidity,  still 
pausing  now  and  then,  with  that  look  of  intense  anxiety,  to 
listen. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  worked  undisturbed;  then,  as 
if  fearing  to  remain  longer  away  from  her  usual  employments, 
she,  putting  into  her  pocket  a  half-finished  cap,  which 
might  be  worked  at  in  any  stray  moments,  tied  up  the 
bundle,  restored  it  to  the  box,  and  again  covered  the  latter 
with  the  rug  and  chair,  as  before.  Then  carefully  locking 
the  door  behind  her,  she  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

She  did  so  just  in  time ;  for,  while  she  was  putting 
together  the  brands  that,  during  her  absence,  had  burnt 
through  in  the  middle,  and,  falling  outwards,  become 
scattered  and  nearly  extinguished,  an  old  crone,  half-beggar, 
half-i>easant,  and  commonly  reported  witch,  tottered  into  the 
kitchen.  Standing  just  within  the  threshold,  her  knotted, 
claw-like  hands  crossed  on  the  top  of  her  staff,  she  gave 
Jenne  a  bon  jour,  and  there  remained,  contemplating  the 
girl,  with  a  grin  intolerable  to  be  borne. 

''  Sit  down,  M^re  Ciaussct,"  Jeanne  said,  crossing  herself 
in  sc^cret,  as  she  turned  to  place  a  chair  for  the  unwelcome 
guest.  -'Sit  down;  the  warm  weather's  come  at  last;  that 
ought  to  agree  with  your  rheumatism." 

''Eh,  eh,  well  enough.  How  is  Monsieur  le  Cure? — ^and 
yourself?  "  suddenly,  and  with  a  scrutinizing  l«x)k. 

''  Monsieur's  well;  and  I,  I'm  always  well." 

'•  So  much  the  l>etter,  so  much  the  better,  my  girl ;  ready 
to  dance  at  the  wedding  on  Thursday  ?  Ah,  it'll  be  a  fine 
wedding." 

So  deadly  a  whiteness  ovci^spread  the  girl's  face,  that  she 
turned  from  the  hag  to  conceal  it.  as  she  replied, 

^'  So  1  hoar." 

"  Well,  you'll  see  it,  no  doubt,  that'll  be  better.  Kugenc 
J^andry  and  you  were  great  friends  last  year.  I  remember ; 
everybody  said  you  were  going  to  be  man*icd.  But,  alas ! 
when  a  girl's  got  nothing,  lovers  are  shy,  and  they  say 
Melie  Prunier  has  not  only  a  good  dowry,  but  will  have 
old  liouis  Fru flier's  savings.  Oh.  it's  a  tine  marriage  for 
Eug^ne•" 

''  A  fine  marriage,"  ffcanne  repeated  mechanically.  Hap- 
pily, at  that  moment,  the  cures  voice  calling  her,  released 
her  for  the  instant  from  her  torture,  and  when  she  had 
performed  the  service  for  which  she  had  been  summoned, 
she  lingered  about  up-staii-s  till  the  old  woman,  tired  of 
waiting,  took  her  departure. 

At  night,  Jeanne  went,  solitary  and  sad,  to  her  bed :  in 
the  morning,  when  she  went  about  her  work,  she  left  an 
infant  sleeping  in  it.  What  she  had  gone  through  that 
night,  none  but  God  and  her  own  jmor  heart  could  tell. 

"  Jeanne !  how  dreadfully  ill  you  look,  my  girl  I"  the  cure 
said,  when  he  entei-ed  the  kitchen.     '•  What  is  the  matter?" 

'•  I  am  not  very  well,"  she  replied.  **  I  was  ill  in  the 
night,  and  had  bad  dreams;  but  I  am  much  better  now, 
monsieur;  it's  nothing — it  will  soon  pass  away." 

M.  Leroy  paused,  hesitated,  sighed;  he  would  fain  have 
sought  her  confidence,  fain  have  reassured  him  as  to  the 
suspicions  that,  never  occuring  to  himself,  had  lately  been 
suggested  by  village  gt)S8ip.  But  Jeanne  went  to  and  fro, 
bestirring  herself  in  a  way  to  make  any  such  opportunity 
difilcult,  and  with  a  slow  step  and  anxious  mind,  the  cure 
went  out  to  tend  his  roses. 

Through  the  next  three  and  four  days  the  subject  still 
haunted  him,  but  by  degrees  less  painfully  and  at  longer 
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interi'als.  Jeaune  seemed  getting  well  again,  and  was,  he 
fancied,  less  preoccupied,  less  oppressed  with  some  hidden 
care  than,  despite  all  her  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact,  slie  had 
lately  been.  He  had  had  some  knowledge  of  Eugene 
Landry's  former  attachment  to  her,  and  he  now  began  to 
think  that  it  was  Eugene's  faithlessness  alone  that  had  so 
weighed  upon  her  mind. 

On  the  sixth  day  from  the  wedding  Jeanne  came  to  him 
with  a  troubled  face.  Her  mother  was  alarmingly  ill ;  she 
had  had  a  letter  from  a  neighbor,  entreating  that,  if  the 
cur^  could  spare  her,  she  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
her.  M.  Leroy  scanned  the  face  before  him — a  face  whose 
color  went  and  came,  and  whose  set  mouth  and  desperately 
beseeching  eyes  told  all  that  hung  on  his  reply.  He  could 
not  keep  her  in  that  agony  of  suspense;  he  could  not,  by  the 
hint,  even  of  a  perhaps  unmerited  suspicion,  further  torture 
her ;  so  he  consented. 

It  was  a  distance  of  nearly  five  leagues  to  Montrouge,  the 
village  where  Jeanne's  mother  resided,  and  there  being  only 
chance  communications  between  it  and  Auray-le-Clocher,  she 
had  no  means  of  getting  there  except  on  foot.  She  was  yet 
far  from  strong,  and  the  weather  was  hot;  but,  on  the 
mission  on  which  she  was  going,  solitude  was  wholly  indis- 
pensable, and  this  she  could  only  secure  by  walking. 

She  had  arranged  with  her  cousin  Pierrette  to  take  her 
place  in  the  cur($*s  household  during  her  absence ;  and  now 
all  things  were  prepared  for  her  departure,  which  was  to 
take  place  before  even  the  early  June  dawn,  that  she  might 
get  beyond  the  risk  of  recognition  while  Auray  and  its 
neighborhood  was  yet  buried  in  sleep. 

Strange,  terrible,  and  yet  crossed  with  gleams  of  stormy 
sunshine,  had  been  the  experience  of  those  last  few  days  to 
Jeanne.  Happily  her  child  was  a  quiet  and  a  healthy  one, 
and  passed  most  of  the  hours  of  its  first  days  in  sleep.  Still 
what  agonies  of  vigilance  lest  its  occasional  cries  should  be 
heard,  lest  the  frequency  of  her  visits  to  its  hiding-^lace 
should  be  noticed,  lest  Claude  should,  at  any  time,  track  her 
there  unawares  !  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  passionate  love  she 
had  for  the  infant ;  the  ecstasies  of  maternal  pride  and  tend- 
erness that  not  all  the  shame,  and  terror,  and  suffering  of 
her  situation  could  smother,  gave  her  moments  she  would 
have  purchased  at  almost  any  price ;  and  though  the  child's 
removal  would  put  an  end  to  this  perpetual  state  ot  anxious 
terror,  she  yet  dreaded  the  separation  almost  as  much  as  she 
desired  the  relief. 

She  had  not  confided  her  secret  to  any  one ;  though  she 
had  been  forced  tacitly  to  admit  the  truth  to  her  cousin 
Pierrette,  who  suspected  it,  but  who,  after  a  few  leading 
questions,  had,  in  pity,  forborne  to  inquire  further,  and  who 
did  not  come  to  take  her  place  till  some  hours  afler  her 
departure. 

Before  daylight,  Jeanne,  with  her  precious  burden  sleeping 
iu  her  arms,  and  a  basket  containing  the  child's  clothes  and 
some  little  provision  for  the  journey,  stole  out  of  the 
presbyti^re,  and  through  the  garden  wicket,  into  the  sleeping 
village,  whose  length  she  had  to  traverse  before  gaining  the 
road  to  Montrouge. 

The  moon  had  set,  and  though  some  stars  still  twinkled, 
the  night  was  densely  dark.  Trembling,  listening,  seeking 
to  penetrate  the  obscurity,  she  paused  an  instant  before  the 
church  to  assure  herself  she  was  unobserved,  ere  she  fairly 
started  on  her  way.  At  first  all  was  dead  silence ;  then  she 
fancied  she  heard — fancied  she  saw — something,  that  had 
been  crouching  by  the  white  wall  of  the  garden,  near  the 
gate,  stir  and  rise  slowly.  Ijike  a  deer  that  suddenly  scents 
its  pursuers,  she  turned  and  fled,  finding  her  way  through 
the  dark  street  and  over  the  round  sharp  stones  rather  by 
instinct  than  sight,  stopping  not  till  the   rapidity  of  her 


course  had  so  exhausted  her  breath  that  she  was  forced  to 
pause  to  regain  it. 

By  this  time  she  was  well  out  in  the  open  country,  and 
the  dim  line  of  the  white  road  just  sufiiciently  visible  to  her 
eyes,  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  to  secure  her  against  the 
danger  of  losing  her  way.  Then  she  began  to  feel  a  little 
reassured,  and  to  try  to  reason  away  her  late  panic:  it 
might  have  boon  fancy  altogether,  the  effect  of  an  over-tired 


brain  j  or,  as  the  impression  had  been 


that  she 


could  not  quite  overcome  it  by  any  attempts  to  reftise  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  she  pei*suadcd  herself  that  what  she 
could  not  deny  she  had  .seen  and  heard  was  a  dog,  goat,  or 
other  animal,  that  her  footsteps  had  disturbed.  So  probable, 
indeed,  did  this  solution  appear,  that,  her  reason  having 
nothing  to  suggest  to  contradict  it,  she  was  fain  to  reassure 
herself  with  such  explanation,  and,  turning  her  thought*  as 
well  as  steps  forward,  she  began  once  more  to  rehearse  the 
dreaded  scene  of  confession  to  her  mother,  who  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  events  that  were  so  suddenly  to  be  brought 
before  her,  and  whose  alleged  illness  had  been,  of  course, 
merely  a  pretext  to  make  this  escape. 

By  the  time  that  the  June  morning  was  in  its  waking 
flush,  Jeanne  had  got  so  far  on  her  way,  without  imme- 
diately encountering  any  one.  that  she  now  began  to  feel 
there  was  comparatively  little  risk  of  detection.  Still,  she 
said  to  herself,  she  must  yet  push  on,  and  not  think  of 
wastiug  a  moment  of  the  so  precious  morning  houi-s.  But, 
ere  she  had  got  much  further  on  her  way,  she  began  to  feel 
that  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  travel  either  very  fast  or 
very  far,  and  she  reflected  that  it  would  be  better  to  husband 
her  strength  before  fatigue  overcame  it,  than  to  put  it  all 
forth  at  once,  and  perhaps  unfit  herself  for  the  completion 
of  her  journey. 

There  was.  she  knew,  not  much  further  on,  a  little  wood, 
and  she  now  resolved  that  there  should  end  her  first  stage. 
She  could  find  shelter,  rest,  and  concealment  among  the 
trees,  without  going  far  from  the  road,  and  this  repose,  with 
some  food,  would,  she  hoped,  quite  recruit  her  to  continue 
her  journey  by  two  or  three  easy  stages,  if  she  found  she 
could  not  make  the  rest  of  it  in  one.  So  she  walked  on 
bravely,  keeping  a  look-out  for  the  little  wood. 

Suddenly  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  her  on  a  party  of 
men,  women  and  children,  half  gipsies,  half  strollers,  seated 
in  a  green  spot  by  the  highway,  around  their  fire.  One  or 
two  of  them  looked  at  her  as  she  passed,  but  took  no  further 
notice,  and  she  continued  her  way  till  some  hundred  yards 
further  on,  she  perceived,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a 
woman  whose  general  appearance  seemed  to  mark  her  as  one 
of  the  party  she  had  just  left  behind,  but  whose  attitude  of 
grief,  her  body  crouched  together,  her  head  bowed  down  on 
her  hands,  might  sufiiciently  account  for  her  thus  isolating 
herself  from  the  rest. 

Hearing  a  footstep,  she  looked  up,  and  showed  a  dark 
face,  still  young,  but  marked  with  an  expression  of  despair 
so  intense,  so  hopeless,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  sullen,  that 
Jeanne's  quiet  sense  of  compassion  for  her  was  tinged  with  a 
touch  of  fear,  and  she  instinctively  shrank  from  the  long, 
fixed  gaze  with  which  the  woman  followed  her.  After  she 
had  passed,  she  looked  back,  and  perceiving  that  sha  was 
still  the  object  of  the  same  uncomfortable  scrutiny,  a 
thousand  vague  anxieties  assailed  her. 

She  tried  to  recall  the  face,  to  remember  where  and  how 
she  could  ever  have  seen  it  before ;  but  her  memory  entirely 
failed  to  bring  before  her  any  previous  association  with  it, 
and  fancying  that  the  woman  must  have  been  deceived  by 
some  mistaken  identity,  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject 
from  her  mind.  Shortly  after,  coming  within  sight  of  the 
wood  where  she  proposed  to  rest,  the  sense  of  approaching 
relief  turned  her  thoughts  into  another  channel. 
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Turning  from  the  road,  she  soon  found  a  spot  that  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  her  purpose:  a  couch  of  thick  moss, 
hidden  from  the  highway,  not  alone  by  the  intervening 
trees,  but  by  a  bank,  overshadowed  by  a  great  gnarled  and 
hollow  oak,  and  further  cnoled  and  freshened  by  the  flow  of 
a  little  bnx)k.  Here  she  sat  down,  bathed  her  hot  and  dusty 
face  and  hands,  and  having  eaten  some  of  the  food  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  nursed  her  child,  she  settled  hci-self 
for  repose.  With  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  faint 
regular  respiration  of  her  infant  in  her  cars,  the  soft  green 
light,  with  here  and  there  a  little  spot  of  blue  heaven,  or  a 
white  sailing  cloud  parsing  before  her  upturned  face,  in  her 
eyes,  the  sense  of  all  outward  things  became  confounded,  and 
she  fell  into  the  fii-st  really  profound  and  dreamless  sleep 
she  had  known  for  many  weeks. 

Then  there  came,  stealing  along  with  cat-like  footfall  and 
suspended  breath,  parting,  with  strong  but  cautious  hand, 
the  flexile  branches,  stopping  by  moments  to  look  and 
listen,  then  creeping  on  again,  the  woman  with  the  terrible 
face;  far  more  terrible  now  irom  the  feline  intensity  of 
greedy  purpose  stamped  in  every  line  of  it.  A  few  more 
long,  lithe,  crawling  steps  brought  her  beside  the  mother 
and  child. 

Noiselessly  she  stooped  over  them,  pausing  and  gazing, 
never  for  an  instant  relenting  in  her  purpose,  but  studying 
the  best  means  to  execute  it.  The  child  lay  clasped  in  the 
fold  of  the  mother's  arm,  and  now  to  withdraw  it  without 
disturbing  her  was  at  once  the  woman's  desire  and  difficulty. 
Plucking  a  stem  of  leather-grass,  she,  with  its  fringed  tip. 
touched  the  back  of  Jeanne's  hand,  ready  to  drop  and  crouch 
behind  her,  so  that  should  the  sleeper  be  so  I'ar  di.nturbed  as 
to  ()j>en  her  eyes,  her  tormentor  might  not  be  visible.  Hut, 
as  the  latter  guessed,  her  sleep  was  too  profound  for  this, 
and  .she  merely  twitched  her  hand,  and  then,  on  a  repetition 
of  the  application,  threw  out  the  armon  the  ground  beside 
her,  leaving  the  infant  exposed. 

In  a  second  it  was  in  the  dark  woman's  grasp,  and  she 
was  up  and  away,  one  arm  clasping  it  close  to  her  breast, 
the  other  hand  ready  to  lay  on  it.s  mother  and  still  its  cries, 
if  it  should  attempt  to  utter  any;  but  it  only  started  and 
murmured  in  its  sleep,  and  was  quiet  again. 

The  woman  sped  on  without  pausing  an  instant  till  she 
came  to  a  spot  in  the  wood,  removed  a  considerable  distance 
from  where  Jeanne  lay,  but  still  only  on  the  border,  her 
course  having  been  nearly  parallel  to  the  high  road,  though 
not  visible  from  it.  Here  she  i»aused,  and  kneeling  by  a 
little  spot  where  the  ground  had  been  newly  disturbed, 
though  a  careliil  covering  ol'  moss  and  dead  leaves  almost 
concealed  the  part,  she  bent,  and,  kissing  the  sod,  murmured: 

''Adieu,  little  angel;  Ic  bon  Dieu  has  given  me  one  to 
replace  thee  I"  Then,  rising,  she  once  more  sped  onward, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

It  was  past  mid-day  when  Jcjuine  awoke,  with  a  terrible 
dream  of  the  dark  woman. 

She  knew,  the  instant  she  found  her  child  gone,  what  liad 
become  of  it;  ]>ut  that  was  small  guide,  nor  greater  comfort. 
Wild  and  desperate,  all  thought  but  that  of  recovering  the 
baby  left  her;  she  cared  not  who  nn'glit  recognise  her,  who 
might  know  her  disgrace;  could  proclaiming  it  in  the  streets 
of  Auray  have  brought  back  what  she  had  lost,  willingly 
would  she  have  paid  such  a  price  for  its  restoration.  But 
what  to  do  now  ?  how  to  trace  the  woman  f  In  the  horrible 
shock  and  confusion  of  her  senses,  no  definite  plan  at  first 
presented  itself;  but  when,  by  a  violent  and  determined 
effort,  she  collected  them,  she  saw  the  only  chance  was  for 
her  to  retrace  her  steps  to  where  the  strollei-s  had  been 
assembled,  and  endeavor  from  them  to  obtain  some  clue. 

Turning  backward,  then,  she  rapidly  traversed  the  ground 


she  had  so  wearily  trodden  some  hours  before.  A  wayfarer, 
plodding  through  the  dust,  paused  to  look  after  the  distracted 
woman,  and  a  little  boy  herding  goats  by  the  wayside 
crossed  himself  with  mingled  fear  and  pity. 

She  came  at  last  to  the  spot  she  sought;  but  it  was 
vacant.  The  brands  yet  smouldered  on  the  burnt  turf, 
scraps  of  rags,  and  dirty  paper,  and  straw  littered  the 
ground,  the  grass  still  lay  crushed  and  trampled  by  the 
dusty  fc^t.  But  the  wanderers  were  gone,  and  Jeanne 
recollected  with  a  feeling  of  agony  that  a  little  further  on, 
three  roads  branched  off  in  different  directions,  and  that 
unless  she  could  fall  on  some  accidental  trace  of  their  course 
the  chances  were  two  to  one  against  her  talking  the  right 
one.  She  traced  the  way  back  to  where  the  roads  separated. 
The  probabilities  seemed  altogether  in  favor  of  their  keeping 
the  main  road,  which  led  to  Auray.  In  her  despair  she  had 
just  decided  on  retracing  her  steps  even  thither,  when  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  the  distance,  coming  from  that  direction, 
raised  a  gleam  oi*  hope.  Hastily  joining  him,  she  asked 
him  if  he  had  met  the  paily  described.  The  man  stared  at 
her,  took  off  his  hat,  deliberately  wiped  his  face  with  the 
dirty  colored  handkerchief  it  contjiined,  restored  the  hand- 
kerchief to  the  hat  and  the  hat  to  the  head,  and  then 
replied  in  the  negative. 

''Where  had  he  come  from?     Fnmi  farl''     From  beyond 
Auray-le-(Mocher  y  " 
He  nodded. 

'  Then  he  must  have  seen  them  if  they  had  passed  ?  " 
••  Probably." 

"  Ihit  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  they  looked  so 
different  to  ordinary  travelers;  and  they  had  a  van,  with  a 
white  hoise  I  He  could  not  be  mist^iken  W  he  had  seen 
them  at  all  1 " 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Savoir  I  he  had 
rested  by  the  way,  he  might  have  slept,  they  nn'glit  have 
pawned  him  while  he  was  asleep." 

Jeanne  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him,  but  still, 
maddening  as  was  his  stolidity,  she  was  dis|>osi'd  to  gather 
from  his  replies  that  the  chances  were  against  the  travelers 
having  taken  that  route.  She  resolved  to  let  chance  guide 
her  steps,  and  therefore,  with  an  instinctive  shrinking  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  chose  the  more  shaily. 

On.  and  on,  and  on,  till  her  feet  were  blistered,  and  her 
knees  trembled,  and  her  head  throbbed.  On  and  on  till 
sunset.  On  and  on  till  nightfall.  No  trace  no  sign,  no 
hope.  Then  she  lay  down  under  a  bank  by  the  wayside, 
and  felt  so  utterly  broken  that  she  longed  for  death,  l^ut 
she  was  too  young  and  too  strong  ftn*  de<ith  to  make  so  easy 
a  prey,  and  sheer  exhaustion  plunged  her  into  a  sleep  that 
lasted  till  the  chill  of  the  coming  dawn  rou-sed  her,  stiff  and 
sore,  covered  with  dust,  damp  with  dew,  but  having  no 
thought  beyond  that  of  continuing  her  search. 

Thus  for  two  days  and  two  nights  more  she  wandered, 
and  wandered  in  vain.  Then,  with  what  little  power  of 
mind  was  still  left  her,  she  decided  to  return  to  Auray,  and 
rather  with  the  instinct  that  directs  a  dog  on  his  homeward 
way  than  by  any  more  reasoned  process,  she  traced  her 
route  back  to  the  presbytere  by  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day. 

In  vain  Pierette  <|uestioned  her ;  in  vain  Claude  crept  to 
her  side  and  timidly  looked  up  in  her  hagg-ard  face.  She 
had  no  answer  to  give,  but  shook  her  head  and  rocked 
herself  in  her  chair,  or  stared  blankly  into  the  fire.  The 
cure  had  gone  for  a  game  of  billiards  to  the  ^lairie,  and 
Pierette  could  only  get  her  to  go  passively  to  bed — ^all 
attempts  to  induce  her  to  touch  food  were  vain — and  sit  by 
her  till,  to  get  rid  of  the  well-intentioned  cares  of  her  cousin, 
Jeanne  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  pretended  to  sleep. 
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Souje  weeks  went  ])y,  and  Jeanne  had  fallen  into  her  nsnal 
coiinie  of  duties ;  l)ut  quite  mechanically,  and  as  one  to 
>vh(»m  iM»thin<^  in  life  could  give  a  moment  of  interest  or 
excitement.  Her  state  of  mind  was  a  sort  of  dull,  lifeless 
fatalism,  that  accepted  all  thing's  as  parts  of  a  crushin«r, 
relentless  destiny,  which  she  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
resist,  and  which  she  could  only  how  under  so  lon<:;  as  her 
strent^th  lasted.  Hut  it  was  fated  that  she  should  be  roused 
fnnn  this  condition,  and  in  a  startling  manner. 

She  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  infanticide. 

At  the  trial  the  chain  of  evidence  was  painfully  conclu- 
sive. Her  attachment  to  Kugene  Landry  had  heen  known, 
and  her  condition  had,  for  many  weeks  hack,  been  more  than 
suspected  in  the  village. 

The  widow  (laus.set  was  the  principal  witness  against  her. 
This  woman  hajipened  to  be  about  the  house  more  than  once  at 
night  during  the  ensuing  week;  she  had  heard  distinctly,  in 
(he  darkness  and  in  the  silence,  the  cries  of  a  new-born 
infant  ])roceeding  IVom  the  house ;  she  happened  again,  by 
another  of  the  s;ime  strange  chances,  t^  be  in  the  street, 
near  the  presbytere.  not  long  after  midnight  on  the  si.xth 
night  alter  the  wedding;  she  had  been  surprised  and  startled 
by  hearing  some  one  come  out  of  the  cure's  garden  ;  she 
had  watched  to  see  who  it  might  be,  a^d,  although  the  night 
was  dark,  she  had  been  able  to  distinguish  a  wonian,  carry- 
ing something  in  her  arms,  who  fled  on  seeing  her.  The 
widow  (Jausset,  much  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  had 
gone  the  next  day  to  the  presbytere,  to  relate  what  she  had 
witnessed,  deeming  it  a  duty  to  do  so.  She  had  found 
Jeanne  gone  to  see  her  dying  mother,  as  she  was  told.  She 
had  not  much  believed  the  st<H*y,  but  she  had  thought  the 
affair  was  no  business  of  hers;  she  did  not  wish  to  com]>rom- 
ise  the  girl,  so  she  had  said  no  more  about  the  matter  at  the 
time. 

But  since  then  she  had  reflected  a  good  deal  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  several  circumstances  (the  last  and  most  important 
of  which  had  caused  her  to  feel  the  necessity  of  revealing  all 
she  herself  knew  on  the  subject)  had,  strangely  enough,  lieen 
brought  before  her.  In  her  wanderings — ^tbr  she  gained  a 
living  by  going  about  to  the  neighboring  farms  and  village.^, 
subsisting  on  the  charity  of  all  good  souls,  or  by  effecting 
cures  on  cattle  that  were  sick,  or  afl^ect^d  ])y  the  evil  eye,  or 
other  charms — ^she  had  visit-ed  Jeanne's  mother,  and,  on 
speaking  to  her  of  her  illness  and  of  her  daughter's  visit,  had 
been  amazed  to  learn  that  the  old  woman  had  never  })een  ill, 
and  had  never  seen  her  daughter.  Finding  this,  her  suspi- 
cions had  been  so  much  excited  that  she — always  as  a  matter 
of  duty — had  made  every  imjuiry  in  the  neighborhood  and 
on  the  road  between  Montrouge  and  Auray,  and  had  learne<l 
that  several  persons  had  seen  a  young  woman  who.«?c  descrijv 
tion  precisely  answered  Jeanne's  appearance.  For  instance 
a  wayfaring  man,  who  had  fcmnd  a  job  of  wm-k  at  Mon- 
trouge. which  had  kept  him  there  for  some  time,  and  a  little 
goatherd,  especially  had  seen  her  come  out  of  a  wood  by  the 
roadside;  in  such  an  agitated  condition  that  they  had  fancied 
her  mad  These  persons  being  called,  their  evidence  wholly 
corroborated  the  Mere  (Jlaasset's  testimony.  Lastly,  came 
the  circumstance  which,  as  the  old  widow  declared,  had 
made  her  feel  it  was  imperative  cm  her  to  bring  to  light  all 
she  had  learned  respecting  the  aff*air. 

Returning  from  Montrouge,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  dog 
that  she  had  cured  of  the  distemper,  and  that  she  was 
taking  back  to  his  owner  at  Auray.  Arrived  at  the  wood 
described  by  the  last  witnes.ses,  the  dog  had  run  in  among 
the  trees,  and  being  unable  to  bring  him  back  by  calling, 
and  feariug  to  lose  him,  she  had  followed  to  a  certain  spot, 
where  she  found  him  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  paws. 
Finding  all  efforts  to  get  him  away   impossible,  she  had,    in 


some  curiosity,  further  excited  by  the  fact  that  the  ground 
had  evidently  been  lately  disturbed,  waited  to  ascertain  what 
might  be  the  «»}>ject  of  his  search,  and  shortly,  to  her  horror 
and  amazement,  she  saw  revealed  the  body  of  an  infant. 

Here  the  mayor  of  Auray  dep(»sed  tothe  old  woman's  hav- 
ing made  known  t^>  him  her  discovery;  of  his  having,  accom- 
panied by  her  and  the  other  witncs.'^es,  gone  to  the  spot  and 
ftmnd  the  body  (she  had  covered  it  up  loosely  again,  and, by 
tying  a  handkerchief  nmnd  the  dog's  ne<'k,  had  dragged  him 
away  from  it  by  f«n'ce) ;  and  of  his  having  conlided  it  for  ex- 
amination to  Dr.  Lenormand,  whose  testimony  ftillowed. 

The  doct^)r  declared  that,  in  conse«juence  of  the  state  of 
decoujposition  in  which  the  body  was  found,  it  was  impo.ssi- 
ble  to  say  exactly  how  old  the  infant  might  have  been — but 
probably  a  week  or  ten  days;  ]»ossibly  a  fortnight.  There 
were  no  marks  of  external  violence  on  it,  but,  as  far  :is  he 
could  judge,  from  its  existing  condition,  there  was  rea.son  to 
suspect  that  it  might  have  been  smothered.  He  had  seen 
one  or  two  ca.ses  of  infants  that  had  been  overlain,  where  the 
respiratory  organs  had  presented  appearances  to  which  those 
in  the  case  in  <jUestion  seemiHl  Ut  bear  a  strong  analogy. 

Pierrette,  the  cure,  last  of  all  Jeanne's  mother,  were 
called  in  to  bear  evidence,  and  what  they  had  to  say  could 
in  no  degree  invalidate  the  Icstinumy  of  the  previtms  wit- 
nesses. 

So  fleanne  Decaisne  was  declared  guilty  of  child-murder, 
with  the  plea,  usual  in  France,  where  the  life  of  a  culprit  is 
at  stake  (except  in  the  c;i.ses  of  the  most  exaggerated  atroc- 
ity), of  extenuating  circumstances.  She  was  sentenced  to 
the  travaux  forces  for  life. 

Jeanne  was  carried  from  the  court  in  a  sUite  of  insensi- 
bility. Next  morning,  when,  at  dawn  the  gaoler  entered 
her  cell,  he  found  her  cnmcbed  in  a  heap  in  the  remotest 
corner.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  when,  obtaining  no  answer; 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  she  .sprang  at  him,  demand- 
ing her  child;  and  such  wa,s  her  violence  that  it  required 
three  men  to  hold  her  down  and  bind  her.  From  this  stage, 
which  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  for  some  weeks,  .she 
gradually  fell  into  one  of  dull,  apathetic  imbecility,  and  in 
that  condition,  as  she  was  generally  harmless,  though  occa- 
sionally, and  at  long  intervals,  subject  to  tits  of  passion,  her 
mother  was  permitted  U)  take  her  to  her  own  house,  where 
she  remained  till  the  period  of  the  old  woman's  death,  which 
occurred  some  twelve  or  thirteen  yeai's  later.  Then  Claude, 
who,  thanks  to  his  own  steadiness  and  intelligence,  and  to 
the  cure's  protection^  had  got  an  excellent  place  as  gardener 
at  the  neighboring  Chateau  de  Flancy.  took  on  himself  the 
charge  of  the  afflicted  woman. 

Sixteen  years  had  slipped  away,  bringing  their  changes  to 
Auray-lo-(.locher. 

The  cure,  though  an  aged  was  still  a  hale  and  hearty  man 
and  went  about  his  duties  with  little  diminished  activity. 
His  eye  and  his  hand  at  billiards  were  not  what  they  itsed  to 
be,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
roses  had  so  much  increjised  that  one  of  them  had  gained  the 
prize  at  the  horticultural  show  of  the  chief  town  of  the  de- 
partment and  became  known  all  over  France  as  the  JJeauty 
of  Auray.  The  .Mere  (iausset,  whose  reputation  of  witch- 
craft— with  the  dread  and  dislike  that  belonged  to  it,  had 
become  yet  more  general  since  Jeanne's  conviction  had 
grown  paralytic  and  half-crazed,  and  not  even  the  strongest- 
minded  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  could  pass  by  where 
the  hag  would  lie  crouching  in  some  sunny  corner,  a  hideous 
spectacle,  mumbling  and  mowing,  or  at  intervals  bursting 
into  impotent  shrieking  rages  at  some  fancied  affront,  with- 
out shuddering  and  crossing  themselves. 

(.Jreat  preparations  were  made,  jis  usual,  for  the  fete  of 
Auray.     The  altar  of  Sainte  Suzanne,   the  patroness  of  the 
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village,  was  newly  decorated  and  adorned  with  fresh  flowers, 
among  which  shone  conspicuously  sonic  of  the  cure's  best 
roses,  and  various  specimens  of  young  Claude's  skill  in  horti- 
culture. Xcxt  came  the  procession,  with  all  its  attendant 
pomps  of  music  (ho  called),  banners,  and  priestly  vestments, 
rich  with  silk,  gold  and  embroidery;  and  tlien  the  fair,  where, 
in  booths,  were  collected  enough  bad  gingerbread  to  sicken 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  Auray  for  the  next  ten  days, 
at  least. 

But  the  great  attraction  was  reserved  for  the  evening, 
when,  in  an  interval  of  the  dancing,  some  wonderful  perfor- 
mances, chiefly  of  a  dramatic  character,  though  the  acrobatic, 
pyrotechnic,  and  prestidigitaiory  elements  of  entertainment 
were  not  wanting,  were  to  Uikc  place,  executed  by  a  strolling 
company. 

The  public,  on  the  payment  of  one  sou  for  those  who  were 
content  to  stand,  or  three  i'ov  such  as  desired  the  luxury  of 
scats,  were  admitted  into  a  temporary  enclosure  formed  of 
mats,  canvas  and  old  tarpaulins  stretched  on  posts  planted  in 
the  sward,  and  the  entertainment  commenced  by  a  short, 
wiry  individual,  with  a  swarthy  face,  keen  black  eyes,  and 
fabulous  head  of  frizzly  black  hair,  performing  a  frenzied 
dance,  blindfold,  in  a  space  of  about  two  square  yards,  where 
were  laid  six  eggs,  without  breaking  one  of  them.  This 
feat  completed,  amid  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  the  gen- 
tleman, tearing  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  made  a  sweeping 
bow  to  the  company,  and  retreated  with  a  short  backward 
run  behind  the  canvas  screen,  which  formed  the  green-room. 

In  a  few  seconds  issued  from  the  same  retreat  a  dark  hard- 
featured  woman,  looking  considerably  past  forty,  though  she 
had  probably  hardly  reached  that  age,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  girl  of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  who,  though  thin 
and  worn-looking,  had  some  beauty  in  a  pair  of  large,  soft, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  rich  waved  brown  hair. 

Having  sung  one  or  two  songs  to  the  woman's  accompani- 
ment on  a  cracked  guitar,  the  girl,  taking  from  her  hand  a 
tamborine,  began  to  dance  to  the  same  music,  and  the  spec- 
tators were  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  when  there 
came  a  movement  from  behind,  attended  with  a  cry  that 
sent  a  shudder  through  the  assembly,  and  Jeanne,  clearing 
the  way  before  her,  as  the  course  of  some  furious  animal 
divides  the  densest  crowd,  plunging  forward,  and  seizing  the 
left  hand  of  the  dancer,  turned  upwards  the  underside  of  the 
wrist.  There,  traversed  by  blue  veins,  and  agitated  by  the 
throbbing  of  the  pulse,  was  a  rose-colored  mark,  in  size  and 
shape  not  unlike  a  rose-leaf. 

'*My  child!"  the  poor  soul  shrieked,  and  clasped  the 
dancer  in  an  embrace  in  which  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
all  the  love  so  long  cheated  of  its  object;  but  the  girl  shrank 
from  her  in  terror,  and  it  was  to  the  dark  woman  that  she 
appealed  with  cries  of  "Motherl"  for  protection.  Then  came 
a  struggle,  a  whirl,  a  heavy  fall,  the  crash  and  smell  and 
smoke  of  extinguished  lights,  a  confusion  from  which  the 
girl  with  difficulty  extricated  herself,  and  when  the  terrified 
bystanders  at  last  succeeded  in  separating  the  women,  the 
gipsy's  lifeless  head  dropped  forward — she  was  dead. 

Jeanne  lingered  two  days  between  life  and  death,  between 
reason  and  insanity.  At  the  last,  she  recovered  sufficiently 
to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  the  little  dancer 
with  her  stolen  child.  Assisted  in  her  last  moments  by  the 
cviT6  and  attended  by  Claude  and  Hose,  her  daughter,  she 
passed  or.t  of  her  troubled  life  quietly  and  in  peace. 

Claude  took  Hose  to  his  own  home,  and  married  her  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  get  through  the  brief  preliminaries 
necessary.  They  lived,  and  died,  and  were  buried  peacefuUv 
at  Auray,  where,  as  has  been  said,  many  of  their  descena- 
ants  are  settled,  and  where  this  chain  of  circumstances  is 
still  preserved. 

ft 
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OIR  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT  A  REVEALED  RELICIION. 


Often  times  have  we  been  asked  the  question,  whether 
we  can  shew  that  mankind  have  good  and  sufficient  reoifons 
for  ejrpecting  a  revealed  religion  of  any  kind  from  their 
Creator?  To  this  important  question,  our  argument  has 
always  been  that  God  having  created  no  craving,  no  taste, 
no  yearning  of  our  lower  nature  without  a  preparation  for  its 
supply,  surely  cannot  have  intended  to  leave  intenser  and 
more  important  wants  ungratified  and  unsupplied 

To  see  the  force  of  this  idea, .mark  how  careliilly  the  Creator 
has  supplied  every  necessity  of  the  body  with  its  appropriate 
food.  Not  only  is  the  ear  prepared  for  sound,  but  an  atmos- 
phere surrounds  us  capable  of  transmitting  it  in  every  variety; 
while  a  small  establishment  of  lungs,  teeth,  and  throat 
exists  in  every  human  being  to  manufacture  it  in  any  quan- 
tity, pour  it  out  in  all  its  harmony,  and  modulate  it  to  suit 
the  taste.  See  the  palate,  or  the  power  of  taste,  and  luscious 
fruits  prepared  innumerably  to  meet  that  want.  Observe  the 
sight,  so  wondrously  arranged,  and  mark  how  rising  land- 
scapes in  their  various  robes  stretch  out  to  meet  man's  gaze, 
— the  deep  blue  atmosphere  above,  the  green  beneath,  the 
dancing  light,  the  exquisitely  colored  flower,  and  the  tints 
upon  the  cheek  of  smiling  youth.  Then  mark  the  power  to 
grasp  the  delicate  perfume,  and  see  how  earth  yields  stores  of 
sweet ly-.Hcen ted  flowers  to  satisfy  that  want,  while  a  thousand 
meaner  and  inferior  call*  have  also  their  appropriate  supply. 

But  what  a  waste  of  mighty  energies  and  care  and  love 
and  labor  do  we  see  in  all  this,  if  (Jod  has  left  man  without 
a  religion  I  The  five  senses  are  not  all  our  wants,  (i  ratify 
the  whole  of  them,  and  the  best  part  of  us  remains  unsat- 
isfied. There  are  sympathies  and  aflfections  of  the  heart, 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  yearnings  of  the  spirit,  re<|uiring 
guidance  and  food;  immortal  j>owers  demanding  a  boundless 
field  for  their  employment,  and  needing  a  i)ro^pect  of  eternal 
continuance,  ere  they  can  work  with  full  unblemished  joy; 
immortal  ambitions,  and  other  endless  activities,  demanding 
the  same  prospects  and  the  same  boundless  scope.  These 
powers,  never  fully  met  or  satisfied  with  any  hope  or  employ- 
ment that  is  bounded  by  death,  lie  locked  up  in  the  nian, 
curdling  and  souring  the  whole  being,  and  calling  for  their 
appropriate  food, — food,  be  it  remarked,  that  man's  own 
eflbrts  cannot  reach;  for,  apart  from  revelation,  between  the 
little  span  of  life  and  death,  lies  the  whole  range  of  man's 
hopes  and  expectations, — food  that  b  as  much  wanted  as 
that  re((uired  by  the  body.  The  spirit  of  man  cries  for  a 
religion — a  revelation  of  principles  that  shall  supply  these 
wants.  Such  a  religion  is  evidently  to  be  had,  unless  we 
can  believe  that  the  Creator,  who  has  so  seduloxisly  and  min- 
utely attended  to  our  meaner  wants,  has  left  the  best  half  of 

his  work  undone. 

<  ^«  -^  •♦- » 

Music. — In  this  number,  wo  publish  an  original  piece  of 

music,  entitled  "Happy  Days."      The  words  were  published 

some  time  ago  in  the  Utah  Mag.vzine,   and  the  music  has 

been  expressly  composed  for  our  Magazine,  by  Prof.  George 

Careless.     We  shall  continue  to  publish  compositions  of  our 

home  musicians. 
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Their  own  masic  for  the  Saints!  The  very  sug^eti(ton  in 
siiilieiently  telling.  Why  should  they  not  have  their  own 
music?  Sects  insignttieant  in  numbers,  possessing  no  social 
organizations  and  having  no  national  auiliitions,  as  religioas 
liodies,  are  still  ambitions  for  their  own  ('hurcli  ]>salmodias; 
while  the  more  powerful  and  estublished  (Churches  have  their 
splendid  musical  services,  sung  by  their  congregations  in 
every  land  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  the  I^atter-day  8aint>s,  who  have  been  l«>uked  upon  by 
all  the  world  as  a  little  nation  of  the  peculiar  people,  at 
present  have  no  Psalmody  of  their  own  in  general  use  among 
their  conp-egations. 

We  will  not  here  dwell  upon  the  influene^'i  of  music  in  a 
religious  Ixnly,  and  the  character  which  splendid  musical 
service  breathing  the  very  genias  of  that  particular  religious 
body  gives  to  an  astablished  Church.  That  must  be  left  for 
other  articles.  The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  touching 
this  matter,  and  the  influence  which  its  musical  service  has 
had,  not  only  in  extending  but  in  perpetuating  its  religion, 
and  the  mission  of  it^  priesthood  from  age  to  age,  will  start 
into  the  memory  of  our  readers  in  a  moment.  Let  that  for 
the  present  suffice  as  a  grand  suggestion  of  the  vast  neces- 
sity of  a  C'hurch  possessing  its  own  special  music,  and  come 
to  the  ]>articular  subject  of  a  psalmody  for  the  Saints. 

Next  to  the  necessity  of  a  congregation  of  religionists  having 
their  own  Hymn  Book,  is  that  of  having  their  own  Psalmody. 
Their  hymns  are  burdened  with  the  subject  of  their  Church, 
breathes  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  inspires  them  with 
the  sentiments  of  their  faith,  ft  is  very  evident  then  that 
those  hymns  require  a  kindred  interpretation  in  music.  If 
like  those  of  the  Jjatter-day  Saints,  they  are  simple  in  theme, 
vigorous  in  style  and  exultant  in  prophetic  spirit,  those 
hymns  demand  a  corresponding  musical  setting;  if  like  those 
of  the  sombre  Calvinist,  their  theme  being — 

**\Vho  can  resolve  the  doubt 
Thai  tears  thin  anxious  breast^ — 

Shall  I  be  with  the  damn*d  cast  out, 
Or  niiiubereil  with  the  blest?" 

then  pondroiLs,  mournful  strains  will  be  re(|uired;  if  like 
those  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  they  burst  with  the  shout — 

*'.St^p,  )>oor  sinner,  stop  and  think 
Before  you  farther  go;" — " 

then  bold  revival  music  must  be  supplied.  Tbas  it  is 
strongly  apparent  that  every  Church  requires  its  own 
Psalmody.  The  musical  editor  of  the  Utah  M.vcjaztnk.  years 
Jigo,  commenced  agitating  this  subject  among  our  people; 
and  in  Kngland,  he  published  a  preparatory  Psalmody  con- 
sisting of  simple  but  appropriate  melodies  for  the  service  of 
untrained  ^congregations,  whose  choirs  were  constantly  being 
broken  up  by  emigrations.  Simplicity  was  the  object  aimed 
for.  not  classical  masic;  so  that  the  simple  strains  adapted  to 
our  familiar  hymns  might  be  readily  caught.  But  for  Zion 
a  more  extensive  and  classical  work  is  of  coui*se  necessary, 
and  the  mission  and  genius  of  the  Utah  Maoazine  point  U> 
the  same  direction.  That  design  will  certainly  lie  carried 
out;  the  Saints  must  have  their  own  Psalmody. 

There  is  in  Utah  more  than  one  musical  composer.  A 
latter-day  Saint  Psalmody  should  be  the  work  of  the  many, 
so  that  it  might  truly  be  the  music  book  of  the  Church. 
There  are  Professors  Thomas,  Careless,  Calder,  Tullidge  of 
the  regular  profession — ^besides  the  talented  youth  Master 
Baynes,  ami  a  number  of  choral  masters  and  amateur  musi- 
cians, who  can   compose  by nui- tunes   and  anthems  certa inly- 


equal  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  Territ4)ry.  A  Psalmody, 
then  from  our  own  composers,  is  a  practicable  book  and  one 
which  the  ptoprietors  of  the  Utah  Ma<*azine  hope  yot 
to  see  in  existence.  This  would  cover  much  of  he  desira- 
}»le  results  referred  to  in  a  correspondent's  lett<*r  now 
before  us,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  choral  mas- 
ters wasting  so  much  labor  and  means  in  purchasing  music 
paper  and  copving  parts.  But  better  still  than  this,  our 
own  hymns  will  be  set  to  our  own  tunes,  and  uniformity  pre- 
vail throughout  the  Temtory  in  the  musical  service  uf  the 
Church.  (Congregational  singing  will  then  be  very  easy; 
and  trained  choirs  leading  the  service  more  efficient  than 
now.  The  subject  of  giving  prizes  for  the  best  masical  comp«»- 
sitions  dovetails  very  fitly  into  the  design  of  Zion's  Psalmody. 


;gu  #v4ttt(t» 


The  CoMixa  Max. — It  in  i^re^iiinablu  tluil  wo  uiay  lo<»k  out  to  »i«^  r)«M*ii  tlu' 
*' coming  man.**  It  hns  l)«en  5iiijcgO!4ted  that  the  public  wouM  1»o  cntertutnoU 
just  MOW  by  the  noveUy  of  r  "miiu  nctross."  The  age  is  ripe  with  foiiirfe  nifii. 
and  every  Htar  lady  or  magniftcont  physique  inu^t  play  Nomo  man'^  part. 
Doubtless  the  *'  variation  **  is  admirable,  but  we  think  it  ooiiltl  l>e  varied  again 
to  advantage.  A  Don  Cn>s.^r  de  Kazan,  who  iraiin*t  a  woman,  would  Ik>  a  decided 
novelty,  and  so  would  a  real  maaouline  who  could  play  succoiHfully  "Faint  IIo«rt 
Xever  Won  Talr  Lady  Yet,"  after  a  first  cla.M  ShakMiterean  night.  But  our 
"  Poot  of  All  Time  **  is  not  the  only  ehitatcal  dramatist  who  has  written  plays 
which  will  live.  There  are  .Massinger,  Bulwer,  Knowies  and  others  who  are 
drauiatistsi  and  not  mere  play  writers.  Their  partu  need  fllling  by  good  actors — 
their  principal  characters  by  great  nctor*.  It  is,  therefore,  necesKary  that  the 
management  should  dei>eud  much  npon  its  own  tact,  bnt  ever  and  anon  theatre- 
goers, as  well  as  the  world  in  Its  general  affairs,  cry  out  for  the  Coming  Man. 

Arritcd.— Mr.  Charles  Wheatleigh  lias  just  arrived:  he  brings  with  him  a 


ABRAHAM^  FAITH. 

MY  JARR7.  wooi>.\an. 

And  must   I  now   tbus  give  thee  up, 

Thou  mighty  mat^shleRs  sacrifice, 
And  drink  the  bitterest  poisoned  cup 

That  e'er  to  mortal  lipn  did  rise? 
Oh,  weep  onoe  more  my  aged  eyei^ 
Before  my  son,  my  InaAc  dies! 

But  how  once  meet  man's  scorn,  or,  worse 
Than  thousand  daggers  in  the  heart, 

The  blight  of  woman's  wildest  curse? 

A  mothers  wail  might  rend  ttic  rocks  apart, 

'Tia  Hatan's  last  terrific  dart. 

And  only  fiends  should  feel  the  smart. 

.\nd  yet  one  with 'ring  word  I  hear, 
8uch  question  never  came  to  man  before. 

The  hope's  broad  leaf  be  plucked  and  sear. 
This  thrust  alone  tells  all  is  o'er — 

A  whisper  through  my  spirit's  core 

From  voice  tliat  soon  shall  speak  no  more. 

**Where  is  the  lamb,  my  father?     Where 

The  firstling  of  thy  flocks,  to  lay 
Upon  God's  holy  altar  there; 

Where  yonder  thou  wilt  kneel  to-pray?" 
Unconscious  lamb!  'tis  he  must  pay 
The  firstling's  price  this  fearful  day. 

Yet  one  hath  sworn,  that  dwells  above, 

That  my  posterity  shall  reign 
As  far  as  wings  can  bear  the  dove, 

Or  distant  ocean  isle  remain. 
Vea,  first  along  the  Syrian  plain. 
Then  o'er  each  land  of  man's  domain. 

So  now  descend,  my  glittering  blade 
Upon  the  heart  that  boats  for  mine, 

And  close  in  death's  eternal  shade 
Those  eyes  more  bright  than  summer's  shine: 

All  earthly  love  will  I  resign. 

And  say,  **My  Father  1  am  thine.** 
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HANDEL. 
His  Life  Peculiarities  and  Compositions. 

BY  PROFKSSOR  JOUN  TUI.IJDaE. 


No.  1. 


^- 


George  Frederick  Handel,  of  immortal  memory,  was  born 
at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1084.  The  predominant 
feature  of  his  infantile  recreations  was  his  fond  attachment  to 
the  musical  art,  and  his  wonderful  genius  was  the  surprise  of 
all  who  listened  to  his  childlike  prattle  on  the  subject  of 
music.  His  father,  who  designed  him  for  the  law.  perceiv- 
ing his  inclination  for  the  musical  profession,  strongly  op- 
posed his  following  it,  and  especially  forbade  him  to  touch  an 
instrument.  But  the  impulses  of  the  boy's  genius  were  ir- 
resistible, and  he  was  as  determined  in  his  attachment  to 
the  divine  art,  as  his  father  was  in  his  opposition  to  his  son 
following  it  as  a  profession. 

In  one  of  Handel's  rambles  through  the  family  mansion, 
he,  by  accident,  found  in  a  lumber  room  an  old  Harpsichord 
used  in  bygone  days  by  the  family.  This  discovery  was 
glory  to  him,  and  from  that  time  the  boy  was  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept at  school,  or  at  the  family  table  during  the  hours  of  re- 
freshment. His  leisure  at  the  school  vacations  was  employ- 
ed at  his  favorite  study.  When  the  hour  arrived  for  his 
family  to  retire  for  the  night  he  watched  his  opportunity  to 
steal  to  the  garret  where  he  had  concealed  the  old  Harpsi- 
chord and  here  he  would  delight  himself  when  the  family 
were  asleep.  In  this  garret,  bis  sanctuary  of  art,  he  began 
his  studies  with  a  variety  of  harmonic  combinations  which 
he  had  gathered  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He 
also  practised  many  difficult  melodial  passages  emanating 
from  his  own  brain. 

On  one  occasion  Handel  accompanied  his  father  to  a  party 
where  music  held  the  sway  of  the  evening.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  desire  to  exhibit  his  skill  on  the  Harpsichord,  and  the 
instrument  being  a  much  better  one  than  he  had  used, 
prompted  the  youthful  musician  to  risk  his  father's  displeas- 
ure rather  than  forego  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  him, 
and  those  present,  that  music  was  the  only  profession  he 
could  follow  with  honor  to  himself  and, family.  Genius  tri- 
umphed that  night  as  it  ever  does  when  fairly  before  the  pub- 
lic. By  this  stratagem  of  young  Handel  his  father  was  con- 
quered and  the  advice  of  many  professional  musicians  pres- 
ent induced  him  to  consent  to  place  his  boy  under  the  best 
masters  of  the  age  for  the  study  of  the  organ  and  counter- 
point— a  composition  in  the  strict  style.  The  accident  of 
finding  the  old  Harpsichord  and  the  circumstance  above 
noted  was  doubtless  the  indirect  means  of  giving  to  the  mus- 
ical world  some  of  the  most  classical  and  powerful  produc- 
tions of  all  ages. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  Handel  composed  the  church  service, 
for  voices  and  instruments;  and  at  fourteen,  om*  youthful 
composer  far  excelled  his  master.  He  was  now  sent  to  Ber- 
lin, and  his  sovereign  having  been  attracted  by  his  genius, 
made  him  liberal  presents  as  a  tribute.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  brought  out  his  first  opera  of  "Almira,"  and  soon  after 
visiting  Italy,  he  produced  at  Florence  the  opera  of  "Rod- 
rigo."  Venice,  Naples  and  Rome  were  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence in  turn.  Having  remained  six  years  in  Italy,  he 
accepted  the  pressing  invitations  of  the  British  nobility  to 
visit  London,  at  which  place  he  arrived  in  the  Ifitter  part  of 
thB  year  1710.  His  reception  in  England  was  most  cordial, 
which  induced  him  to  stay,  and  the  giant  composer,  by  the 
immortal  works  which  he' produced  in  Great  Britain,  became 
for  ever  identified  with  that  nation,  even  more  than  with 
Germany,  his  native  land. 

In  1741,  he  brought  out  in  London,   bis  oratorio  of  the 


'^Messiah,"  which  hasbfeeii  decided  by  the  musical  world  as 
not  only  the  chef  d\vuvre  of  Handel,  but  the  very  best  of 
its  class. 

Handel,  in  producing  his  oratorios,  met  with  great  losses 
occasionally,  but  at  other  times,  with  great  success. 

Speaking  of  his  losses  and  profit.s,  the  former  were  more 
frwjuent  than  the  latter;  but  that  did  not  unnerve  him  or 
make  him  lose  his  temper,  although  he  was  very  passionate 
sometimes.  If  the  music  went  all  right,  Handel  was  satisfied. 
In  producing  one  of  his  oratorios — which  name  has  .slipped 
my  memory — Handel  had  expended  much  time,  much 
patience  and  much  money  so  that  his  work  might  bo  ren- 
dered by  the  band  and  voices  in  the  most  effective  possible 
manner.  Ho  generally  conducted  his  oratorios  on  the  organ. 
It  so  happened  that  on  this  night — ^as  well  as  many  others — 
that  the  house  was  very  thinly  attended;  and  when  a  friend 
of  his  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  loss  and  gain, 
Handel  replied,  "Never  mind,  de  music  will  sound  all  de 
better." 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Handel's  life,  that  he  obtained  while  living  as  much 
or  more  popularity  and  eminence  by  his  compositions  and 
skill  on  the  organ  than  any  other  mu.->ician.  He  was  ambi- 
tious as  a  composer,  and  most  eccentric  in  the  manner  he 
adopted  to  display  his  skill  on  the  organ.  He  had  obtained 
at  the  date  of  the  anecdote  I  am  about  to  relate,  much  popu- 
larity by  his  compositions  and  organ  executions.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  his  delight  in  rambling  and  going  incog. 
to  public  places  of  worship,  where  he  would  take  his  seat 
beside  the  organist,  sometimes  to  the  astonishment  of  both 
the  choir  and  }>erformer  on  the  organ.  On  one  occasion, 
he  seemed  so  attentive  to  the  executions  of  the  player  on  his 
favorite  instrument,  that  the  musician  who  presided  was 
much  gratified  in  having  so  good  a  listener  to  his  perform- 
ances and  at  Handel's  suggestion,  thinking  he  had  only  an 
amateur. to  compete  with,  he  allowed  him  the  privilege  to 
play  the  voluntary.  This  is  a  composition  for  the  organ 
which  generally  consists  of  two  or  three  movements  calcula- 
ted to  display  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument  and  skill  of 
the  performer.  Handel,  to  all  appearance,  modestly  took 
his  seat,  and  began  conversing  impromptu  on  that  noble 
instrument  with  such  unecjuallod  skill,  that  both  the  organist 
and  his  audience  became  a  fixture  in  their  seats.  Subject, 
counter-subject  and  their  answers-flew  with  amazing  rapidity 
through  the  prolific  brain  of  Handel,  which  were  immediately 
transferred  to  the  organ  and  beautifully  developed  and  elab- 
orated. Episodal  constructions  were  judiciously  brought  to 
the  relief  of  his  subjects  as  the  anecdote  is  to  literary  compo- 
sitions. The  people  were  charmed,  the  organist  astounded, 
and  the  time  flew  with  such  rapidity  that  an  accidental  appeal 
to  the  watch  of  the  local  organ  player,  warned  him  that  it 
was  time  to  bring  things  to  a  finale.  '(Jet  up,''  exclaimed 
the  organist  abruptly,  "let  me  sit  down;  you'll  never  play 
them  out;  you  must  be  the  devil  or  Handel !" 

As  might  be  imagined,  Handel  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  compliment,  and  walked  slowly  away;  and  the  audience 
hearing  the  difference  in  the  execution,  retired  presto,  pres- 
tmimo. 


An  Invitation. — The  main  object  of  the  Utah  MAtiA- 
ZINE  is  for  the  development  of  home  talent.  We  therefore 
invite  short  articles  on  any  scientific  or  literary  subject. 
Any  communication  of  real  talent,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry 
will  receive  our  attention.  Correspondence  on  Musical  or 
other  subjects  is  also  invited.  Let  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  mutual  self-elevation  as  a  people  take  hold  with  us,  and 
we  will,  aided  by  our  brethren,  publish  a  Magazine  worthy 
of  our  growing  people,  and  a  fair  representative  of  Utah  tal- 
ent and  energy  abroad. 
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A   SKETCH  OF   EBINBirR«n> 

BY  JOHN  NU'lloLSOX. 

"AuUl  Reekie"  has,  on  account  of  its  arcliitectural  heauty. 
been  called  ^'Modern  Athens."  It  well  deserves  the  name. 
It  is  also  occasionally  called  the  (^ity  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
bccaiLse  that  is  the  number  of  hills  upon  which  it  is  bnilt. 
It  might  as  aptly  be  called  the  City  of  N'^allcys  as  the  low 
places  are  occupied  as  well  as  the  eminences.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  central  view  of  this  city,  in  iniairi nation,  let  the 
reader  go  with  us  and  t-ake  station  on  what  is  called  North 
Bridge  which  .spans  the  dividing  valley  between  the  old 
town  and  the  new.  This  bridge,  if  we  recollect  aright,  is 
150  feet  high.  We  look  over  into  the  valley;  in  it  all  is  life 
and  bustle.  Underneath  us  are  streets,  railroad  lines, 
stations,  market  places,  etc.,  and  strcct.s  stretching  away  on 
each  side  of  us.  To  the  west  t<>wer  the  grey  walls  of  the 
ancient  castle  which  arises  frowning  upon  the  city  beneath 
it.  It  is  built  on  a  rocky  hill,  the  sides  of  which,  on  the 
north,  .south  and  west,  are  almost  perpendicular.  Between 
the  Castle  and  Waverley  Bridge  we  see  the  public  gardens, 
which  contain  the  world-renowned  Sir  Walter  Scott's  monu- 
ment. These  gardens  are  beautifully  and  elegantly  laid  out 
with  trees,  flower  beds  and  smooth  bowling  greens,  and  in 
which  delightful  fountains  bubble  forth  perpetual  music. 
There  are  other  gardens  further  west  which  are  still  more 
elaborately  arranged  with  tree-shaded  avenues,  flower 
patches,  shrubberies  and  fantastically  shaped  green  plots 
with  sheltered  nooks  where  the  seeker  of  calm  retirement 
can  rest  under  the  grateful  shadow  of  spreading  tree  or 
projecting  rock.  These  two  sections  of  the  gardens  are  divided 
by  a  broad  and  elevated  walk,  on  whicli  we  see  two  fine, 
colossal,  square  buildings,  which  are  surrounded,  on  the 
exterior,  with  large  pillars  and  pilasters.  Those  buildings 
are  the  Art  Galleries  of  the  Scottish  Association  of  the  l?'ine 
Arts.  In  the  oldest  of  the  two  buildings  are  contained  the 
productions  in  painting  and  «culpture  of  the  d2ad  masters, 
and  in  the  new  building  those  of  the  living  artiste.  Many  of 
the  emanations  of  chisel  and  brush  there  show  that  the  soil 
of  Scotland  is  by  no  means  uncongenial  to  the  production  of 
the  sons  of  genius. 

Ijooking  to  the  northea.st  we  see  the  Calton  hill;  on  its 
side  there  is  a  large  castelated  building  with  towei-s,  and 
what  look  like  ramparts.  This  structure  brings  to  mind  the 
ancient  strongholds  of  the  feudal  barons.  It  is  the 
city  jail,  and,  to  the  disgi-ace  of  the  large  number  of  hypo- 
critical, puritanical  Presbyterians  in  that  great  city,  be  it 
said,  the  building  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  the 
hundreds  of  miserable  criminals  who  have  to  seek  an 
involuntary,  temporary  lodgement  in  it.  On  the  r>ummit  of 
the  hill  is  Nelson's  Monument,  the  only  striking  feature 
about  which  is  its  immense  height,  and  the  fine  view  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  observatory  on  its  top.  The  south 
and  cast  sides  of  the  hill  arc  built  around  in  magnificent 
terraces  in  crescent  form,  the  residences  there  are  on  the 
grandest  scale.  This  part  of  Edinburgh  is  among  the  first 
seen  by  the  traveler  from  the  south  by  the  North  British 
line  of  railroad,  and  impresses  him  with  the  huge  appearance 
of  the  city.  This  impression  is  not  obliterated  on  getting 
more  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  buildings  are 
high  and  are  mostly  built  of  fine,  light-colored  sandstone  and 
those  in  the  new  town  smoothly  polished. 

The  finest  view  of  Edinburgh  and  its  surroundings  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  summit  of  Arthur  Seat,  a  high  hill  at 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city;  but  as  scenic  descriptions 
appear  but  dry  affairs  to  many  readers  we  will  close  this 
sketch  for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ROMAN  EMIMRK  AND  THE  C.ESARS. 

A  new  imperial  age,  another  great  spiritual  dispens;ition  I 
This  was  the  subject  of  the  times  when  the  Boman  empire 
arose. 

Before  the  Ale.xandei*s,  tht*  Nebnchadnezzars  or  the  Phar- 
aohs lived,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  was  an  antique  theme. 
The  world  to  them  was  as  old  as  now  U)  us.  Indeed  when 
was  it  young?.  It  has  ever  }>een  coming  to  an  end,  but  never 
has  that  end  been  (juite  reached:  never  will  I  But  empires 
have  arisen  and  succeeded  each  other  and  then  in  their 
turns  declined;  their  cycles  have  formed  new  ages  and  new 
dispensations.  Thus  was  it  when  the  Ciesai's  came  and  the 
Christ  was  born. 

The  old  empires  of  Egypt,  Babylon  and  (J recce  had  passed 
away,  following  the  series  of  empire.s  which  had  died  ere 
they  bad  flourished:  that  of  the  Cjvsars  commenced.  It  was 
the  iron  dominion  which  the  Hebrew  Prophets  foretold 
should  rule  the  world,  after  that  of  the  gorgeous  Alexander 
of  CJreece.  But  it  was  destined  t^)  be  absorbed  in  the  mis- 
sion of  J  esiLS — to  form  the  body  of  a  more  univei^sal  and 
powerful  empire  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  ages. 
Rome  expanded  into  (Christendom,  and  its  Popes  and  Reform- 
ers came  down  with  the  world  towards  the  consummation  of 
times.  In  the  grand  epic  was  to  be  fulfilled  the  promise — 
•'Unto  Him  .shall  every  knee  bow  and  every  tongue  confess." 
Surely  there  has  been  a  Providence  and  an  Infinit-e  wisdom 
in  the  course  of  events. 

The  Republic  had  brought  the  Roman  nation  to  the  very 
zenith  of  ghu'y,  and  given  to  it  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  republic  which  produced  the  great  char- 
acters of  the  age,  whose  colossal  names  live  even  to  this  day. 
It  is  of  republics  or  of  revolutions  that  the  greatest  men  are 
ever  born.  Temporal  and  spiritual  absolutisms  are  not  pro- 
lific. Human  progress  and  magnificent  souls  have  not  con- 
ception in  the  barren  womb  of  despotic  States,  nor  in  the 
mummied  sepulchres  of  ancient  priesthoods.  But  while  new 
dispensations  of  religions  bring  forth  the  (^hrists — the  sav- 
iours of  humanity — and  republics  and  I'evolutions  are  preg- 
nant with  civilizations,  they  give  birth  to  a  Julius  (^aesar,  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon.  It  is,  however,  a  glorious  fact 
that  the  (^hrist-s])irit  ever  corners  as  a  kindred  birth,  and 
humanity  receives  a  new  spiritual  incarnation  or  else  there 
is  opened  a  grander  dispensation  of  liberty  to  nations.  It  is 
revolutionary  all — old  things  passing  away  I 

But  the  world  was  not  ripe  for*  the  economy  of  republics 
when  Julius  Cje.sar  lived;  Rome  was  only  a  fragment  of  civ- 
ilization; the  bulk  of  nationalities  were  barbarian,  and  the 
Roman  dominion  which  extended  over  them  was  imperial 
and  not  republican:  it  was  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  Its 
legions  were  the  type  of  might,  its  eagles  of  conquerors  and 
magnificent  souls:  (-assar  the  "foremost  man  in  all  the  earth" 
came,  and  he  was  empire  embodied.  The  man  was  more  a 
cuhnination  of  his  nation  and  his  times  than  a  personal  frag- 
ment, the  same  as  was  the  first  Napoleon.  The  republican 
genius  had  been  conceived,  but  the  Imperial  States  of  the 
world  were  old,  and  the  body  of  humanity  barbaric.  The 
genius  was,  therefore,  but  a  prophecy  of  the  future  state  of 
man,  and  not  a  universal  issue  for  that  age.  The  republic 
passed  away, — ^the  empire  succeeded.  Though  thousands  of 
years  of  progress  had  gone  before,  mankind  was  still  only  fit 
for  the  dominion  of  might,  and  not  the  economy  of  republics, 
in  which  the  genius  of  right  not  might  prevails.  Julius 
Caesar  became  the  embodiment  of  a  new  *  empire  for  the 
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world,  but  he  sealed  his  iiu|>eria]  dinpensation  with  liis  blootl. 
The  patriot**  nlew  him,  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  but 
they  were  less  wise  than  he — less  a  culmination  of  the  tiroas. 
Thug  died  he — the  victor  of  five  hundred  battles,  the  con- 
queror of  a  thousand  cities,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  forty-fourth  )>efore  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

After  the  assaasination  of  this  magnificent  man,  the  pat- 
riots failing  to  reestablish  the  republic,  Mark  Antony 
attempted  to  raise  himself  to  Caesar's  place,  but  not  succeed- 
ing the  Triumvirate  was  formed.  Octaviiu*,  becoming  con- 
queror, next  restored  tlie  empire,  which  his  great  uncle  had 
founded. 

Octavius,  the  adopted  sou  and  grand  nephew  of  Julias 
Ciesar,  reaching  his  proud  eminence,  took  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus Cajsar.  He  aimed  to  consolidate  the  empire,  instead  of 
extending  its  con(|uest^,  and  humored  the  republican  pride 
of  the  Roman  people.  An  absolute  monarch,  yet  he  ruled 
with  such  magnanimity  and  consummate  statesmanship  that 
historians  liave  delighted  to  dwell  upon  his  glorious  and  ben- 
eficent reign.  Hence  has  come  the  style  of  the  ^*Augustian 
age."  He  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  era,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tiberius,  in  whose  days  Christ  was  crucified. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  Christ  was  born  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Koman  empire,  for  Augustus  Caesar  was 
the  first  regular  emperor  of  llomc.  How  suggestive  a  fact 
have  we  here!  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  empire  of 
this  world  in  juxtaposition — the  two  halves  of  dominion— the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  born  together,  to  form  a  new  impe- 
rial age  and  a  new  dispensation  of  light  and  love  revealed  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  8on  of  God. 

Another  very  suggestive  fact  connected  with  the  twin  birth 
of  the  Roman  and  C'hristian  empires  in  the  persons  of 
Augustus  C«sar  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  the  temporal  came 
before  the  spiritual.  Tt  was  as  the  advent  of  Esau  and  Jacob, 
and  the  elder  was  destined  to  give  way  to  the  younger,  for 
the  spiritual  held  the  superior  mission. 

After  the  reign  of  Augustus  Ciesar  the  Roman  empire 
degenerated,  its  grand  character,  exemplified  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic,  was  marred,  and  vice  corroded  the  state.  The 
nation  declined  at  the  very  birth  of  the  empire  I  Only  fifty 
years  had  passed  away  after  the  death  of  Augustus  Cassar 
when  the  monster.  Nero,  completed  his  tragedies,  which  shock 
the  heart  of  humanity  to  this  day. 

A  few  worthy  princes  reigned  after  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  of  the  Ca)sars,  among  whom  was  Titus,  the  son  of 
Vespasian,  who  distinguished  hhnself  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem; he  is  called  the  delight  of  the  human  race;  he  was  the 
father  of  his  j>eople,  and  during  his  reign  was  merciful  and 
virtuous.  On  one  occasion,  having  performed  no  act  of  kind- 
ness during  the  day,  he  mournfully  exclaimed,  **My  friends, 
I  have  lost  a  day.'*  When  he  died  the  Romans  said  of  him, 
"That  he  never  ought  to  have  lived  at  all  or  to  have  lived 
forever." 

So  short  was  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  tliat  Trajan, 
the  fourteenth  of  the  line,  ascendeil  the  throne  A.  D.  107. 
He  brought  back  to  Rome  the  days  of  the  glorious  Augustus 
Cassar;  during  his  reign  the  empire  extended  its  dominions 
and  even  surpassed  its  former  sjilendor.  Adrian,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  ac<|uirements.  succeeded  him; 
yet  during  the  reign  of  both  these  excellent  princes  the 
Christians  suffered  persecution  from  their  administration. 
This,  however,  is  but  another  example  of  the  inevitable  war- 
fare between  the  --powers  that  )>e''  and  the  powers  which  are 
destined  to  supplant  them  in  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  Lucius  Commo- 
dus  Antoninus  occupied  the  throne,  and,  during  his  reign,  his 
Roman  generals  conquered  the  Moors,  the  Dacians,  the  Pan- 
nonians,  the  Germans;  tlie  Britons  also,  who  had  so  stubbornly 


resisted  the  invasion  of  the  great  Julius  ( ^jes;ir,  were  reduced- 
Y'et  the  empire  was  on  the  decline  rotting  at  its  very  core 
through  the  corruption  of  its  princes.  Commodus  was  a  demi- 
god in  form,  but  a  monster  in  soul.  His  l>estiality  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  his  palaces  contained  three 
hundred  young  girls  to  gratify  his  passions;  and  there  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  this,  which  we  dare  not  even  name. 
(Who  that  is  acqiuiinted  with  history  will  question  the  judg- 
ment that  the  world  doi»s  advanced)  Vet  in  his  reign  the 
Christians  enjoyed  repose.  Is  not  that  a  sermon  upon  the 
subject  of  persecutions?  Saints  put  Saints  to  death  in  their 
mutual  sincerity — good  men  martyTed  each  other  in  turn 
for  the  cause  of  God!  Commodas,  a  monster,  occupied  with 
his  beastly  pursuits,  gave  to  the  (Miristians  repose,  the 
"  persecutors  "  oftentimes  are  better  than  the  '•  persecuted  !" 


HOW  THK  WORLD  HAH  tfROWN. 


BY    KT.f    B.    KELSKV. 

CHAFTKR  III. 

EARLY   i^ONDITIOX  OP  THK   I»A8TORAI.   AND  A(iRT(*rLTrRAL 
TRIBKS. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  briefly  reviewed  the 
religion,  laws,  and  marital  relations  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
and  have  referred  but  incidentally  to  events  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of  nations  possessing  a  degree  of  civilisation; 
l>elieviQg  it  proper  to  do  so  in  conseijuencc  of  the  small 
advance  made  by  those  nations  upon  the  rude  ciist4»ms  aiul 
usages  of  tribes  wholly  barbarous. 

In  a  few  words,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  br<^d  the 
¥ray  and  how  numerous  the  tem])tations  spread  before  that 
portion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  who,  by  accident  or 
design,  were  led  into  countries  posst»ssing  genial  climates, 
umbrageous  forests,  and  plenty  of  game,  to  follow  a  life  by 
the  chase — ^alife,  which  by  its  uncertainties  tiud  precarious- 
ness,  inevitably  led  them  into  barbarism.  Agriculture, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  course  necessitates  a  loealiyA»d  and  per- 
manent habitation,  which  brings  all  who  follow  it  into  ch>se 
social  intercourse,  and  necessitates  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  establish  individual  rights  in  property.  histinctive 
rights  of  possession  in  wife,  children,  houses  and  lands  cul- 
tivate and  develope  the  individuality  of  man's  nature,  and 
is  the  well-spring  of  all  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  or 
ever  will  know,  of  civilization  and  r(»tinenient.  1  consider  a 
pa.storal  life  as  simply  the  half-way  point  from  civilization  to 
i>arbarism. 

The  cause  of  the  wandering  life  of  Abraham  is  clear;  hav- 
ing been  led  out  from  his  father's  house,  and  from  his 
father's  gods  by  divine  direction,  and  made  a  wanderer  in 
strange  lands,  he  had,  of  necessity,  t-o  tiike  to  a  past4»ral  mode 
of  life,  no  matter  whether  his  own  tastes  would  have  led  him 
to  the  settled  and  more  secure  pursuit  of  agriculture  or  not. 
His  descendants,  like  him,  l>eing  sojourners  in  *>ther  lands, 
were  also  of  necessity,  keepers  of  flocks  and  cattle  until  they 
reaeheil  a  permament  al>ode  in  the  promised  land. 

In  the  coming  chapters  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  trace  out 
the  growth  and  development  of  ancient  civilization  in  Assyr- 
ian, Kgyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  history;  not  forgetting 
those  types  of  primitive  civilization  still  existing  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  India,  China  and  Japan. 

I  am  aware  that  historians  almost  univei*sally  accord  to  the 
Egyptians  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Noachian  period.  I 
dissent  from  this  dogma  of  history;  in  my  view  the  plains 
of  »*^hinar  were  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.      There  the 
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first  settlements  were  formed  after  leavin*?  J  ruieuia  and  tlie 
less  hospitable  regions  around  Aiiirat.  Tlu*  sottlouiouts  in 
Palestine  "irre.  of  Chaldees/'  and  K^^ypt,  were  bnt  offslioots 
from  the  parent  hive.  There  all  who  were  strondy  ini])iied 
with  a  love  of  home  and  its  charms  of  peace  and  quiet 
remained;  while  the  lovers  of  the  chase  explored  ibr  countries 
suitable  for  that  mode  of  life.  Another  class.  lo.«<s  roaniin^; 
in  disposition,  but  ecpially  averse  to  followin«(  the  i>!«)w.  and 
the  hum-drum  of  agricultural  life,  took  to  pastoral  occupa- 
tions, as  naturally  as  ducks  take  to  water.  IIow  fur  man- 
kind had  advanced  in  civilization,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
that  are  indispensible  adjuncts  thereto  before  the  date 
ascribed  to  the  flood,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  our 
theology  affirms  that  Enoch  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  city 
had  attained  to  a  high  standard  of  mechanical  and  social 
development.  "Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years"  resi- 
dence in  a  city,  with  all  the  opportunities  of  social  inter* 
course  and  enjoyment  of  social  amenities,  governed  by  a  man 
who  '"walked  with  God,"  and  who  taught  theni  the  ])rinci- 
ples  of  a  pure  faith,  must  have  purified  and  enno])led  the  peo- 
ple of  Zion  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Buthere  let  us  not  fcn*- 
get  that  there  was  but  one  city  of  Zi(m,  in  the  anti-diluvian 
age.  The  fact  that  Enoch  found  it  necessary  to  gather  his 
people  and  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  a  grand 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  anti-diluvian  life,  one  that 
necessarily  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
then  occupants  of  the  earth  had  ''gone  after  strange  gods." 

We  have  but  slight  data  upon  which  to  base  our  concep- 
tions of  the  degree  of  social  elevation  enjoyed  by  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Noah,  but  we  can  infer,  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  earliest  tradition  found  them,  and  from 
the  condition  of  society  at  the  period  of  the  earliest  records 
of  divine  writ,  that  they,  like  their  progenitors,  had  gone 
astray,  proving  that  as  soon  as  a  people  cut  themselves  loose 
from  the  spirit  of  revelation,  that  reveals  unto  them  the 
^^is^nce  of  the  true  and  only  God,  and  that  -taketh  the 
things  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  sheweth  them  unto  them" 
— ^the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course — for  then  a  man's  god  becomes  simply  the  ])n)jeclion 
of  his  own  nature,  and  he  creates  a  deity  suited  to  his  own 
ideas  of  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  glorious.  To  ijuotc 
the  idea  of  a  celebrated  writer,  just  as  '-the  bull  feeding  in  a 
neighboring  pasture  would  do.  were  it  possible  for  him  to 
form  any  ideas  of  a  future  existence;  his  conceptiojis  of  a 
god  would  simply  be  of  a  greater  bull  than  himself  with  an 
infinitely  better  pasture  to  feed  upon." 


PHYSICAL  FORCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  AND  THEIR 
UTILIZATION. 


BY    J  I  N  (i  (). 


NoTB.— TliiH  i.s  u  iicrioiis  article— Ed, 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  agitated  time  after  time 
with  more  or  less  benefit  to  the  community.  It  has  been 
thought  about,  talked  about,  and  written  about;  but  not- 
withstanding all  this  discussion  and  agitation,  some  singu- 
larly important  considerations  have,  in  our  estimation,  been 
overlooked.  One  very  essential  element  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  home  manufacture  is  the  introduction  and 
employment  of  suitable  machinery.  When  we  say  suitable 
machinery,  we  mean  machinery  in  every  respect  adapted  to 
the  varied  requisitions  of  the  manufacturing  interests  at 
large.  Now,  in  order  to  employ  machinery  to  advantage,  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  state  that  motive  power,  of 
some  sort,  is  absolutely  indispensible.  In  fact,  machinery 
,    without  it  is  simply   inert   matter.     Now.   whence  shall  we 

fe.  _ 


o]»tain  the  giant  impulse  which  shall  j>ermeate  with  its  active 
and  energizing  influence  the  multifarious  ramifictations  of 
these  stupendous  detailsy  It  is  not  in  the  vast  domain  of 
manual  labor  that  we  shall  search.  We  shall  not  wrest  this 
important  impulse  from  the  heat  and  sweat  of  honast  toil. 
No!  rather  let  us  seek  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  thought- 
less votaries  of  pleasure,  where  careless  mirth  and  gayety 
re.-^ound;  here  our  magnitieent  scheme  of  utilization  begins. 
The  graceful  harmonies  wafted  on  the  wings  of  night  come 
freighted  with  this  important  secret  I 

( J entle  reader,  picture  to  yourself  a  com mo<lio us  and  sump- 
tuously furnished  Hall,  brilliantly  illuminated  and  filled  with 
a  gay  company  of  revellers  numbering,  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, say  80  or  90  ardent  spirits  in  the  full  flush  of  youth 
and  beauty.  The  combined  weight  of  this  assemblage 
would,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  probably  exceed 
10(185  lbs.  Here  is  an  immense  power  which  requires 
merely  the  arms  of  three  fiddlei*s  to  set  in  motion!  Now  to 
simplify  the  calculation  and  not  to  fatigue  the  intelligent 
reader,  we  will  suppose  the  dance  commenced,  and  that  each 
of  the  00  is  capable  of  executing  the  pigeon-wing  in  its 
utmost  ])erfcction.  This  requires  a  fall  of  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet,  say  three  times  per  second.  Supposing  the 
dance  to  continue  (J  hours;  and  the  total  weight  above  men- 
tioned to  be  merely  doubled  by  the  fall,  we  shall  have  the 
force  of  20 170  lbs.  applied  04800  times  during  the  dance; 
and  all  through  the  efrorts  of  three  fiddlers  whoso  services 
can  be  procured  for  $18  in  store-pay  and  three  quarts  of 
ordinary  whisky  I 

The  magnitude  of  this  result  almost  overwhelms  the  imagin- 
ation! AVc  do  not  hesit4\te  to  state  that  a  power  equivalent 
to  that  of  200  horses  is  absolutely  wasted  almost  every  night 
in  the  week,  and  every  week  in  the  month,  during  C  months 
of  every  year,  in  this  city  alone.  The  total  lass  of  the  Ter- 
ritory in  this  respect  is  probably  that  of  230,000  horse- 
power for  one  dayl  Now  the  commonest  horse  is  always 
worth  at  least  $1  per  diem;  consequently  the  loss  to  the 
Territory  is  equal  in  round  numbers  to  ^230,000;  hence,  if 
we  utilize  this  power,  we  save  $230,000  yearly  I  Franklin, 
the  philosopher,  informs  us  that  a  certain  amount  saved  is 
twice  that  amount  earned.  If  this  is  so  (and  we  have  never 
heard  it  disputed),  we  realize  for  the  Territory  every  year, 
S  tt;o.(»00;  or  say  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  irrespective 
of  interest,  SO,(^>2(»,750.75.5;  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per 
month,  this  would  amount  to  the  snug  little  sum  of  $203,- 
7i">0,5J4.7no.7(>32. 

Ft  is,  we  are  aware,  useless  to  repine  over  what  has  been 
lost,  or  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been  done  with 
this  vast  sum;  and  how  many  comforts  it  might  have  pro- 
cure<l  the  connnunity. 

Tlie  saddest  wonls  of  tongue  or  pen 

Arc— it  is — Ijut  it  hadn't  ought  to've  been  . 

The  past  is  gone;  we  shall  never  see  the  h»st  $9,(]2(»,750.- 
75^5  but  the  future  is  before  us,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  business  men  of  this  coumiunity  will  suflfer  a 
repetitit»n  of  this  h>ss  on  a  more  extende<l  scale  in  theftiture. 

NVe  intend  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  detail  of 
tlie  application  of  this  power  in  the  next  article  we  write 
upon  this  subject.  We  think  we  see  the  time  approaching, 
in  the  dim  vista  of  futurity,  when  money  will  not  be  exacted 
for  admission  to  balls  and  parties,  but  when  it  will  be  cheer- 
fully ]>aid  to  the  honest  dancer,  and  the  more  partners  he 
has.  the  less  the  expenst*,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  reward. 

X.15. — Certain  parties  have  seen  fit  to  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  our  calculations.     It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  thetie// 
calculations  were  carefully  made  with  instruments  worked  by 
machinery  (ui   the  above  principle;   independent  of  which 
every  schoolboy  knows  that  ''figures  don't  lie.*' 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

SUA  bows    OF    CtlMINi;    EVKNTS. 

'•Ha!  Wordey;  bo  you  are  come  at  last?"  Hlakely  exclaimed 
as  the  lawyer  entered  his  "den." 

**1  must  correct  yon,  Sir  Herhert,  1  am  first.  The  time  is  last, 
not  I.  It  lacks  just  fourteen  minutes  to  eight,  which  makes  me 
just  fourteen  minutes  6rst.  Your  clock,  Sir  Herliert,  is  exactly 
three  minutes  and  a  half  too  fast.  Yes,  1  assure  you  that  is  the 
time.     T  regulated  my  repeater  to-«lay  l»y  CJreenwich   authority." 

The  lawyer  spoke  with  a  soft  suavity,  as  though  he  was  in  the 
best  of  humor,  and  comfortable  in  spite  of  being  almost  frozen, 
and  quite  wet  through;  but  the  baronet  knew  that  Wort  ley  was 
paying  him  back  in  his  true  lawyer  methoi). 

"Out  upon  the  time!     1  need  no  sermon  upon  the  matter." 

"Right,  Sir  Herbert.  Look  for  yourself.  Exactly  now  thir- 
teen minutes  to  eight,"  and  the  lawyer  provokingly  laid  liis  gold 
repeater  before  the  impatient  baronet. 

"Come,  come,  Wortley;  no  retaliation.  1  know  that  you  are 
annoyed  at  my  instructions  to  Snap,  but  1  thought  you  would  find 
this  apartment  ciuite  as  cosy  as  my  valet's.  You  need  a  change  of 
clothing,  which  you  will  find  in  my  wardrobe.  Re  expeditious,  I 
am  bursting  with  impatience  to  learn  the  full  particulars  of  your 
negotiations  with  Courtney." 

"I  think  I  had  better  thaw  a  little  before  changing.  Upon  my 
honor  1  have  no  fingers  to  dress  or  undresfi;  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  think  they  are  frozen  off.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  feel  them,  yet 
if  I  may  trust  my  eyes,  there  does  seem  to  be  something  of  them 
left." 

"Next  to  your  fees,  Wortley,  I  think  you  love  retaliation.  Tut, 
tut,  man,  I  only  designed  your  comfort.  Drink  a  glass  of  brandy, 
that  will  thaw  you,  and  1  will  air  the  linen  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  for  it,"  said  Blakely,  going  to  his  wardrobe. 

Wortley  was  conciliated,  and  then  he  knew  that  the  checkmate 
which  young  Sir  Walter  Templar  had  given  would  furnish  Blakely 
with  ample  opportunity  for  rage  without  his  provoking  him  fur- 
ther. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  lawyer  was  quite  thawed  and 
cosily  seated  in  a  luxurious  chair  by  the  fire  opposite  Sir  Herbert. 

"Now,  Wortley,  for  your  budget.  Let  me  have  it  without  the 
round-about   metliod  of  you  lawyers." 

"I  will  not  be  more  prolix  than  necessary.  But  you  will  admit, 
when  I  am  through,  that  detail  is  required  to  give  you  the  bear- 
ings of  the  case,  which  1  fear  is  rather  complicated." 

"Complicated?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  You  wrote  me 
that  Courtney  acknowledged  the  neeexni/t/  of  closing  with  my 
offer  ?" 

"I  thus  wrote,  Sir  Herbert." 

"Have  you  deceived  me,  Wortley  ?  By  the  Fiend,  I  like  not  to 
be  played  with,  sir  !" 

"I  have  not  juggled  you.     Courtney  did  admit  the  necessity." 

"Well,  sir!" 

"And  upon  his  very  lip  was  his  acceptance  of  the  terms." 

"Ha!  say  you  so?" 

"  Yes:  upon  his  very  lip,  I  say,  was  his  consent,  Sir  Herbert." 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  obstacle  that  cannot  be  swept  at  once 
from  the  path.  You  say,  Wortley,  that  Courtney  acknowledged 
the  necessity,  and  that  upon  his  very  tongue  were  the  words 
which  wouhl  make  the  DeLacy  estates  mine?" 

"In  less  than  an  hour  all  the  papers  wouhl  have  been  signed, 
and  the  estates  yours,  Sir  Herbert." 

"Why,  by  all  that's  wonderful,  what  miracle  prevented  it  ?" 

"  No  miracle,  but  simply  a  boy." 

"By  the  Fiend,  sir,  you  do  but  jest  with  me!" 

"I  never  jest.  Sir  Herbei-t,  in  business-." 

"Quick,  man,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  "quick,  no  more  round-about. 
Let  me  have  the  wonderful  obstacle  which  you  discovered  in  a 
boy — the  beggar  DeLacy.  "fis  plain,  sir,  you  have  been  a  fool. 
There's  bungling  in  the  business,  and  you  arc  approaching  it  with 
cunning  preparation.  Well,  sir,  tell  me  more  of  this  miracle 
which  you  found  in  a  boy." 

"  After  reading  a  letter,  brought  in  by  the  servant,  which  I 
presumed  was  an  answer  to  Courtney's  last  effort  to  save  the 
DeLacy's  estates,  Sir  Richard  mournfully  acknowledged  there  was 
no  alternative  to  the  acceptance  of  our  terms.     I  expressed  satis- 


factitui  at  the  amicalde  understanding  which  we  had  reached,  and 
said.  *soyou  accept  our  offer,  Sir  Richard?'  The  acceptance,  as 
I  have  tohl  you,  was  on  his  lips,  when  the  voice  of  a  youth  )>ehind 
me  exclaimed  haughtily  an<l  imperatively.  'Sir  Itichard  Court n<^y 
rejects  the  offer  of  Sir  Herbert  Blakely." 

"Now  this  is  heroic,  iniieed,  lawyer  Wortley.  Of  course  it  w.ns 
DeLacy's  beggar  brat.     .Just  like  his  father." 

**So  1  took  the  youth  at  first.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  Ci»iLrt- 
ney's  nephew.  Sir  Walter  Templar." 

"Better  au«l  belter!     Well,  sir.  go  ou." 

"In  short,  this  boy.  Sir  Walter  Templar,  imi)eratively  com- 
manded— aye,  comnmu<led — for  it  was  very  like  a  command — he 
commanded  Sir  Richard  Courtney  to  sell  the  princely  mines  of 
the  Templars  in  Cornwall  and  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  DeLacy 
estates.     At  first  Sir  Hichanl  resisted  the  impetuous  boy,  but — " 

"Let  me  finish  the  narrative  for  you.  sir  lawyer.  Courtney 
finding  this  unexpected  t/ntoufim-n/,  which  a  self-willed,  inexperi- 
enced boy  had  given,  upon  secoml  thought  hit  upon  a  cunning 
ruse,  lie  feignetl  to  give  way  to  his  nephew,  pretende<l  to  enter- 
tain the  mad  proposition  of  the  boy.  and  so  befo<ded  a  witless 
blockhead.  AVhy,  sir  lawyer,  he  dared  not  strain  his  perogative 
of  guardian  to  sacrifice  liis  ward  and  nephew,  even  to  save  the 
DeLacy  estate.  Sell  the  Templar  mines.  Vshaw  I  They  are 
as  mines  of  gold  to  Courtney's  own  family,  Young  Sir  AValter 
Templar  himself,  in  his  maturity,  would  be  the  first  to  call  his 
uncle  to  account,  were  he  to  allow  the  sacrifice.  1  tell  thee,  thou 
art  befooled.  'Tis  time,  sir.  that  I  tr.ansfer  my  business  into 
other  Imutls." 

"Were  it  not.  Sir  Herbert,  that  1  know  you  will  make  ac- 
knowledgment for  your  insult,  you  should  find,  as  you  ere  now 
said,  that  retaliation  is  with  me  more  than  my  fee.  1  never  for- 
give a  nmn  who  treats  lue  as  a  fool.  1  could  forgive  much  in  a 
client  who  pai<l  well,  but  not  that  insult,  Blakely.  I  sympathize 
with  your  disappointment,  and  as  1  ku(»w  that  you  will  pay  my 
judgment  the  compliment  of  following  my  advice.  J  will  forgive 
you  calling  me  a  fool.'* 

"  Well.  I  own  that  I  have  ever  found  you  most  astute.  But  you 
cannot,  in  your  calm  judgment,  think  it  other  than  a  masterly 
ruse  of  the  stragetic  Courtney?'' 

**In  one  week,  Sir  Herbert*  the  hold  on  the  DeLacy  e8t4ites,  for 
which  your  father  so  long  plotted,  would  have  passed  out  of  your 
hands,  and  Young  Sir  Walter  Templar  would  have  supersetled  you 
as  mortgagee." 

"Think  you  so  in  cool  judgment.  Wortley?  ' 

"I  would  stake  my  legal  judgment  upon  it,  and  that  is  not  in- 
differently low." 

"  Right,  Wortley :  few  in  your  profession  stantl  higher  than 
yourself." 

"You  have,  not  knowing  him,  much  mistaken  the  foe  you  will 
meet  in  this  youth,  Sir  Walter." 

"Foe,  say  you,  and  a  boy  ?  Pshaw  !  1  have  in  me  too  much  of 
my  father,  who  was  a  match  for  most  men.  to  fear  a  boy." 

"That  boy  will,  if  he  lives,  become  a  rich,  powerful  man." 

"1  fear  htm  not,  Wortley.  Does  not  your  worldly  experience 
tell  you  that  he  most  likely  will  be  less  dangerous  as  a  man  of  the 
world  than  as  a  foolish  boy  who  sees  not,  as  we  see,  the  sacrifice 
he  offers  for  his  young  friend  and  playmate  ?  Men  of  the  world  do 
not  make  such  sacrifices,  Wortley.  'Tis  left  to  the  foolish  days  of 
boyhood  and  youth  to  be  so  generous  and  self-sacrificing.'' 

'*!  admit  your  worldly  philosophy,  Sir  Herbert,  an<l  also  that 
as  a  man  Sir  Walter  Templar  may  beconie  less  dangerous,  and  by 
some  masterly  ^dotting  of  ours  be  made  to  pay  for  the  checkmate 
which  he  has  this  time  given  us." 

"Ha!  Wortley,  I  perceive  you  have  your  case  arranged." 

'•I  always  have.  Sir  Herbert,  when  I  come  to  business.  In  the 
first  place,  ytui  much  underrate  the  boy,  Sir  Walter.  Take  my 
judgment  for  it,  that,  unless  we  by  son»e  masterly  management 
take  from  young  Lord  Frederick  the  powerful  support  of  Sir 
Walter — aye,  place  him  in  antagonism  to  the  DeLacy — 

"Ha!   I  see  your  drift.     (Jo  on." 

"I'nless  we  do  this.  Sir  Herbert,  you  will  find  in  Sir  Walter 
Templar  an  enemy  thrice  the  weight  of  his  uncle  Courtney.-' 

"Say  you  so?  Why  Courtney  has  been  a  very  lion  in  battling 
for  the  DeLacys.  ■* 

"  You  will  fiml  his  nephew  a  lion  and  a  tiger  in  one  person. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Courtney  himself  tacitly  acknowledged  the 
master  mind  and  force  of  his  nephew,  and  has  resigned  the  cham- 
pionship of  his  dead  friend's  family  into  the  hands  of  this  nephew, 
Sir  >y alter.     Sir  Richard  is  simply  now  the  second  and  supporter. 

"Yes,  I  see.  The  subtle  Courtney  over  the  romantic  mind  of  his 
nephew,  has  thrown  the  spell  of  friendship  which  existed  between 
himself  and  the  man  whom  I  hated,  living,  whom  I  hate  dead 
C  urae  Uieia  both ! " 
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"That  spell  of  friendship  from  Sir  Walter  Templar's  mind,  ice 
iHuH  break,^*  ' 

"Ha!  By  Satan  I  like  the  shaping  of  your  plot,  Wortley.  Break  i 
the  friendship!  By  the  Fiend  that's  brave!  It  has  been  the  stum- 
bling-block in  my  path  through  life.  You  shall  not  lose  your 
fee,  my  prince  of  lawyers.  1  see  revenge  in  your  plot.  I  am 
almost  glad  you  failed;  that  is,  if  in  the  future  we  can  secure  the 
estntc  and  revenge  as  well,  by  some  master  strategy.  Come, 
unfold  your  scheme  in  full,  you  model  of  diplomacy." 

**First,  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  boy's  parting  words  to  mc: 
*Tell  your  client  that,  if  he  ever  attempts  to  t^ike  advantage  of  my 
friend  again,  it  shall  be  for  the  last  time.  Tell  him  to  look  upon 
Waltc  r  Templar  as  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Frederick.  Tell  him 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come!  When  8ir  Walter  Templar  is 
a  man,  he  will  meet  Sir  Herbert  Blakcly  and  exact  vengeance  for 
the  DcLacys.'  " 

"You  astonish  me,    Wortley.      This  is  above  a  boy  of  fifteen." 

**There  are  uncommon  characters  who  blend  the  boy  and  man 
in  one.  Such  is  Courtney's  impetuous  nephew.  1  would  sooner 
meet  a  whole  bench  of  lawyers  than  that  boy.  Such  characters, 
whether  as  boys  or  men,  fight  with  weapons  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. What  could  the  legal  astuteness  of  a  bench  of  councillors 
match  against  a  youth  who  could  say,  in  something  like  command, 
to  a  guardian  uncle  of  Courtney's  weight  of  character,  'Sell  my 
mines  in  Cornwall  and  clear  the  DeLacy  lands  of  this  accursed 
mortgage,'  and  carry  the  point  too  from  his  own  irresistible  force 
of  character? 

*'l  repeat,  Wortley,  you  astonish  me  greatly.  But  you  surely 
over-estimate  this  youth." 

^•Depend  upon  it  that  young  Sir  Walter,  when  a  man,  will  be 
a  very  Satan  to  you  in  his  nntagouisni,  and  will  fulfil  his  oath  of 
vengeance,  unless  by  subtle  management  we  break  this  power  of 
friendship  which  has  so  remarkably  existed  first  between  Sir 
Richard  and  the  man  you  hated,  and  now  perpetuated  in  Court- 
ney's nephew  and  young  Lord  Frederick." 

Lawyer  Wortley,  at  tho  rcijuest  of  Sir  Herbert,  elaborated  his 
plot  into  which  Blakely  heartily  entered.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
the  web  of  that  plot  and  find  some  of  its  leadings,  but  here  can 
simply  inform  our  readers  that  in  after  years  when  Sir  Walter 
and  Lord  Frederick  left  England  on  their  continental  tour.  Sir 
Herbert  and  his  admirable  rascal  rahfj  Snap,  followed  their  track 
and  for  four  years  m  ere  looking  all  over  Kurope,  and  even  in 
Russia,  for  the  man  who,  when  a  boy,  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  proclaime<l  himself  the  avenger  of  the  DeLacys. 

CU.VPTKU  Vll 

TKRESK,    THK    UKBRKW    MAIl»KN. 

On  through  the  changes  of  time  to  Italy  and  a  period  seven 
years  later. 

While  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  Lord  Frederick  Dc  Lacy  have 
grown  from  boyhood  to  young  men,  time  has  been  ripening  a  pure 
and  lovely  flower  in  another  land  of  a  sunny  clime.  They  have 
left  their  native  shores  to  travel  on  the  continent  of  Kurope, 
designing  especially  to  roam  over  the  classic  land  of  the  Italians. 
So  with  us  away  before  them  to  one  of  the  most  ravishing  pastoral 
spots  of  Italy,  where  was  born  Terese  Ben  Ammon,  fairest  of 
Judah's  daughters. 

The  father  of  Terese  was  the  son  of  a  Russian  Jew,  who  had 
been  despoiled  of  his  wealth  and  transported  to  Siberia  for  talking 
part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Czar.  His  relation  to  the  con- 
spiring nobles  was,  as  might  be  expected,  simply  that  which  his 
wealth  formed;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  and  his  loans 
to  its  chiefs,  were  grounds  enough  for  his  ruin  and  banishment. 

The  parents  of  Terese  fled  to  Italy;  and  had  her  father  lived, 
not  unlikely  he  would  have  been  followed  by  the  destiny  of  his 
race,  which,  thoughit  has  made  them  a  hiss  and  a  by-word  in 
every  land,  has  recompensed  them  by  pouring  into  their  laps  the 
wealth  of  the  nations;  but  he  was  cut  off  from  life  before  the  birth 
of  his  child. 

The  death  of  her  father  fell  upon  Terese's  mother  as  a  crown- 
ing calamity  of  the  series  of  cruel  and  sudden  disasters  which  had 
attended  her  and  iier  husband  thus  early  in  life.  They  were 
cousins,  children  of  a  brother  and  sister;  and  thus  the  thun<ler- 
bolte  of  the  Czar's  vengeance  smote  her  whole  family  at  once. 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  family  of  our  heroine  will  not 
be  found  out  of  place  in  the  progress  of  our  story,  for  we  may 
meet  characters  and  circumstances  related  thereto. 

Rachel,  the  mother  of  Terese,  had  been  reared  by  her  uncle 
Isaac;  and  was  tho  child  of  his  sister  Judith,  who  had  married  a 
young  man  of  her  tribe,  and  followed  his  adventurous  footsteps  to 
England.     Her  brother   Isaac   had  found  a  pet  in  littl    Rachel, 


fe__ 


whom  he  desired  to  be  his  son's  wife  when  they  should  be  grown 
to  man  and  womanhood.  A  large  family  were  being  bom  unto 
Judith;  and  as  her  brother  Isaac  was  rich,  while  her  husband  was 
but  an  adventurer,  seeking  his  fortunes  in  England,  whither  he 
was  bound,  she  willingly  left  her  little  Rachel  to  be  brought  up  by 
her  brother  as  his  own  daughter  and  destined  wife  of  his  son. 
After  his  sister  and  her  husband  Levi  left  their  native  land,  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  them;  and  he  knew  but 
little  more  than  what  his  mind  conjectured  from  probable  circum- 
stances. Levi  had  an  uncle  in  England  from  whom  he  expected 
advancenient,  but  perchance,  as  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  fancied,  disap- 
pointment met  him  there,  and  his  uncle,  who  was  an  immensely 
rich  money-lender,  had  not  been  found  very  liberal  in  helping 
him  along  in  the  world.  The  brother  of  Judith  was  somewhat 
acquainted  with  Levi's  uncle,  and  knew  his  nature  to  be  hard  and 
groveling,  and  his  disposition  dry  and  miserly.  Levi  too  might 
have  been  overtaken  with  death  and  Judith  have  found  a  grave 
with  him,  leaving  their  children  to  the  hard  heart  of  this  uncle 
and  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  Some  years  after  their  arrival 
in  London,  an  epidemic  bi'oke  out  and  carried  ofl^  thousands,  and 
in  some  of  the  districts  where  the  poor  Jews  dwelt,  herding 
together  in  misery  and  contagious  filthiness,  the  epidemic  had 
swept  heaps  of  them  away:  his  sister  and  her  husband  might  have 
been  among  them.  Thus  would  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  speculate  upon 
the  buried  history  of  Levi  and  Judith  since  they  left  Russia,  while 
the  tide  of  fortune  bore  his  barque  prosperously  onward. 

Rachel,  Terese's  mother,  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  Isaac  Ben 
Ammon's  son  loved  her  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  father's 
heart,  the  lovers  were  married,  and,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
Benjaniin  was  presented  by  hh  father  with  a  deed  of  full  partner- 
ship with  him.  A  bright  pro.spccl  was  before  them,  and  the  first 
months  of  their  married  life  sped  away,  alas  too  soon — alas  too 
hopeful  and  happy  for  the  dark  sequel  which  ere  long  followed 
quick  and  terrible  upon  them. 

Isaac  Ben  Ammon  had  been  induced  to  advance  large  loans  of 
money  to  the  Russian  nobles  who  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  into  this  he  ha<l  been  mainly  drawn  by 
the  fact  that  secretly  Prince  Nicholas  was  himself  the  soul  thereof. 

His  son  Benjamin  had  no  sympathy  with  the  conspiracy,  and 
tried  to  dissuatle  his  sire  from  it,  for  the  youth  was  more  capti- 
vated with  the  bliss  of  his  fresh  days  of  nuitrimony  and  the  prom- 
ise of  joy  which  his  gentle  bride  gave  to  the  proud  heart  of  the 
prospective  young  fatlier.  But  IsFac  Ben  Amnion  was  surrounded 
with  difliculties  and  dangers  on  either  side  of  the  conspiracy.  If 
he  engaged  in  it,  he  foresaw  that  Alexander's  vengeance  might 
reach  him,  but  "Prince  Nicholas"  had  already  shown  enough  of 
his  imperious  character  to  suggest  that,  should  he  ever  become 
Emperor  of  Russia,  more  terrible  still  niight  be  liis  wrath.  Isaac 
also  hoped  that  should  harm  befall  him  in  aiding  the  cause  of 
Nicholas,  the  Prince  would  shield  as  much  as  possible  his  friends 
and  tleliver  theuj  on  his  ascension  to  the  imperial  throne. 

Like  conspiracies  generally,  was  the  one  in  which  Isaac  Ben 
Ammon  end)arked  the  principal  iiortion  of  his  wealth;  and  the 
feared  vengeance  of  the  Czar  fell  upon  him.  From  policy,  Alex- 
ander aimed  not  to  implicate  his  brother  Nicholas,  but  there  had 
to  be  victims  to  appease  imperial  wrath,  and  Terese's  grandfather 
was  one  of  them:  Benjamin,  his  son,  being  partner  in  business, 
with  him  was  cast  into  prison  and  subjected  to  the  dreadful  torture 
of  tho  "knout;"  but  as  it  was  afterwards  proven  that  he  had  sought 
to  dissuade  his  father  from  loaning  means  to  the  conspiring  nobles, 
the  youth  was  released  and  allowed  to  flee  to  Italy  with  his  young 
wife,  while  Isaac  Ben  Anmion  was  bani«he<l  to  Siberia. 

The  mother  of  Terese  was  an  idea\  **daughter  of  Zion,"  whose 
pious  aspirations  were  more  for  the  return  of  the  captivity  than 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah  among  the 
nations.  Much  of  this  had  been  impresse^l  upon  her  sensitive 
mind  by  her  uncle  Isaac,  whose  fervent  dream  was  thei-estoration 
of  his  ]mtion.  Indeed,  this  had  greatly  induced  him  to  loan  his 
wealth  to  Nicholas  and  his  partisans  in  prospect  that,  should  the 
prince  become  Emperor,  he  Avould  follow  out  the  daring  pro- 
gramme of  Peter  the  Great,  break  up  the  empire  of  Turkey  and 
make  himself  champion  of  the  Holy  Places.  These  sanguine  hopes 
of  Isaac,  of  his  nation's  redemption,  his  son  and  his  young  wife 
shared,  but  not  in  those  political  aspects  which  made  him  a  con- 
spirator. When,  therefore,  the  calamity  came,  and  Benjamin  was 
hurried  from  her  side  one  terrible  night  as  she  lay  pillowed  on  his 
breast,  lulled  with  the  blissful  visions  of  a  young  wife,  and  all 
oblivious  of  the  dark  looming  future,  and  she  awoke  in  a  phrenzy 
of  despair  to  find  stern  officers  tearing  from  her  arms  her  youthful 
husband,  to  bear  him  to  a  prison,  it  seemed  that  the  curse  of  her 
race  had  fallen  again.  The  re-action  upon  her  delicate  organism 
threatened  her  life;    and  the  lashes   of  the  murderous  "knout'' 
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wLich  lacerated  her  beloved  Benjamin  fell  in  her  imagination  and 
heart  as  cruelly  upon  herself.  Her  Avrithiug  of  agony  and  shrieks 
during  the  execution  upon  her  husband  Avcrc  fully  as  palpable 
torture  as  though  every  lash  of  the  '*knout''  that  cut  into  his  body 
tore  the  blood-dripping  flesh  from  hers;  and  when  he  was  restored  j 
to  her  arms  to  nurse  with  her  woman's  love  and  tenderness,  and  . 
they  were  flying  from  the  dreadful  land  which  they  could  no 
longer  endure,  still  the  torturing  fancies  would  pursue  licr — still  I 
often  in  hideous  dreams  would  they  suff'er  the  horrors  of  the 
"knout"  again.  In  their  flight  from  the  cruel  realities  and  the 
pursuing  phantoms  of  memory,  they  found  a  beautiful  village  in 
Sicily  which  seemed  to  them  reposing  peacefully  in  the  lap  of 
surrounding  mountains;  and  here  our  heroine  first  saw  tlie  lij^ht 
of  day.  The  dying  exiles — for  they  were  dying — couM  have 
found  no  spot  in  Italy  more  tempting  to  hide  from  the  fancies  of 
a  pursuing  vengeance,  and  no  spot  more  prcgnnnt  with  promise  of 
a  peaceful  sleep  in  the  grave  to  which  they  felt  they  were  goinj; 
together — not  separated  even  in  death  with  the  hope  of  their 
young  hearts  that  eternity  would  only  unite  them  closer  in  ever- 
lasting companionship  in  that  better  world  to  come.  The  barbar- 
ous mode  of  Russian  vengeance  upon  his  scarcely  matured  system 
had  been  murderous,  and  Benjamiji  soon  passed  away  from  earth, 
and  Rachel  followed  him  ere  scarce  his  spirit  had  fled,  and  tliey 
were  laid  together  to  sleep  peacefully  in  one  grave.  But  tiic 
Jewess  mother  lived  long  enough  to  give  birth  to  Terese,  and  to 
place  her  with  a  mother's  kiss  and  blessing  into  the  arms  of  a 
kind  Sicilian  peasant,  with  pleadings  from  her  (piiverinp:  lips 
that  she  would  be  a  mother  to  the  little  one;  and  then  taking  the 
ueM*-born  infant  from  the  good  foster-mother's  «rms.  she  laid  it 
upon  her  own  breast  and  died. 

Terese — for  such  the  orphan  Jewess  was  Christened  by  tlio 
foster-mother — grew  up,  under  the  kind  woman's  care,  a  beautiful, 
interesting  child.  Ifer  physical  system  was  strong  and  hcaltliy, 
and  the  promise  of  life  that  the  young  girl  gave  in  a  few  years 
was  more  than  ordinary,  for  she  bid  fair  to  develop  into  a  woman 
of  rare  physical  perfection  with  fine  endowments  of  intellect  and 
genius.  Indeed,  while  the  sufferings  of  her  parents  Jiad  not 
marreil  the  physical  constitution  of  our  heroine,  tlic  sensitive 
nature  of  Iier  mother  and  the  transitions  of  her  symi)athetic  being 
in  all  the  scenes  and  tortures  of  her  beloved  Benjamin,  witli  their 
connecting  fancies,  and  at  last  their  sad  but  peaceful  decline  to 
the  grave,  very  deeply  marked  the  mind  and  cliaracter  of  the 
Hebrew  Maiden.  She  possessed  that  tender  dreamy  nature  so 
often  seen  in  orphan  children.  "Left  alone*'  is  their  first  reali- 
zation, and  in  females  that  consciousness  often  engenders  the 
orphan  interest inguess  that  surrounds  them;  whereas,  in  the 
strong  types  of  man,  it  gives  a  rugged,  robust,  self-reliant  char- 
acter. Yet,  even  in  the  most  self-supportive  natures,  there  is  a 
voice  of  yearning  heard.  How  many  a  strong-natured  man  is 
melted  by  his  longing  for  the  nu>ther  he  never  knew.  What  i 
wonder  then  that,  in  the  gentle  sex,  an  orphaned  life  creates  in  ' 
the  heart  a  great  cry  of  nature,  asking  for  father,  mother,  brotJier,  | 
sister,  kin, — and  then  as  the  rose-bud  opens  into  bloom  of  mat  u-  | 
rity,  love's  pleadings  for  her  umie.     '  , 

Terese  Ben  Ammon  grew  up  the  pet  and  darliuj^  of  her  foster- 
brothers  and  sisters;  and,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  | 
together  with  the  sad  history  of  her  parents  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life,  she  became  a  favorite  with  the  villa.Q;ers  wlio 
were  ever  ready  with  kindness  ancl  sympatliy  for  the  beautiful 
Hebrew  Maiden.  Even  the  girls  were  fain  to  forego  their  usu^l 
jealousy  towards  their  own  sex  so  far  as  Terese  was  conceincd; 
and  by  common  consent,  the  orphan  Jewess  was  the  (jueen  of  the 
Tillage  maidens, — of  course  the  boys  were  always  but  too  eager 
to  do  battle  for  her,  especially  foster-brother  Beppo. 

Beppo  was  a  true  Italian,  with  all  their  passionate  nature  and 
jealousy,  ami  he  was  fonder  of  his  foster-sister  than  of  all  the 
world  beside.  Between  him  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  village 
boys,  there  were  constant  and  fiery  (|uarrels  over  Terese  Ben 
Ammon.  In  his  exclusive  devotion  to  her,  no  one  but  foster- 
brother  possessed  any  claims  to  be  her  champion,  a  point  which 
he  frequently  maintained  by  physical  force;  and  there  was  only 
one  view  which  reconciled  him  to  anybody  but  himself  doing  ! 
aught  for  Terese,  and  that  was  the  loss  it  would  be  to  her,  for  the  j 
boy  would  quarrel  with  the  moon  if  she  had  wanted  it  and  the 
moon  had  refused  to  come  at  her  bidding.  , 

The  Hebrew  Maiden  had  often  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  her 
foster-brother  and  reconcile  him  to  his  companions  with  whom  he 
would  always  quarrel  upon  the  least  appeanince  of  trespass  upon 
his  rights  where  Terese  was/  concerned;  but  he  tremble.!  at  the 
lightest  rebuke  from  her.  When  he  had  given  any  serious  cause 
ofoflfence  or  pain  by  his  jealous  fondness  for  her,  he  would 
indulge  in  passionate  grief  and  moody  self-reproaches,  and  some- 


times even  hide  himself  for  days   in  the  neighboring  mountains. 

Tereso  Ben  Ammon  has  reached  the   age  of  sixteen;  and    her 
faithful  foster-mother   is  now   also  dead.     Most  of  the  children 
are  grown  up  men  and  women,    and   have   gone  into  the  world  ns 
wives  and  husbands  to  begin  life   upon  their   own   account;  but 
foster-brother  Beppo  and   Terese  remain   in  the   old   homcstend 
with  two  of  the  younger  ones   of  the   Sicilian  peasant's  family. 
Bei)po  was  twenty-two,  but  he   never   thought   of  marrying  and 
setting  up  in  the  world  for  himself  like  the  rest  of  the  youn|? 
l)cople.     What  would  become   of  his  pet   Terese,  whom  the  boy 
had  nursed  almost  from  babyhood,   and   for   whose  dear  sake  Jic 
had  so  often  kicked  and  pounded  the  rest  of  the  urchins  of  the 
family  when  they  sought  to  take  her  from  his  arms,  accompanied 
by  a  chorus  of  howls  and  stjualling  from  the  bigger  ones  and  the 
fainter  cries  from  the  little  angel  who   was  the  innocent  cause  of 
these  periodical  family  broils?     Ahl  what  would  become  of  Terese, 
if  Beppo  left  her,  was   the  (luestion   the  young  fellow  was  con- 
stantly asking  himself  and  as  constantly  deciding  according  to  his 
foregone  conclusion  that  she  could  not  possibly  get  along  without 
him.     It  was  wonderful,  too,  how  often  he  deemed  it  necessary  for 
her  to  give  her  endorsement  of  his  view  of  the  case.     Oh!  no;  she 
could  not  possibly  do  without   brother  Beppo,  and  yet  half  jeal- 
ously the  young   man   daily   tormented   her   with   the  subject  as 
though  he' felt   that'every   coming   to-morrow   might  change  her 
mind.     The  fact  was  that  the  foster-brother  was  more  conscious 
of  the  development  of  the  beautiful  Jewess  to  womanhood  than 
she  was  herself,  and  every  fresh   marriage   of  the  young  folks  of 
tlie  village  crowded  him  with  the  perplexities  growing  up  around 
himself  and  his  foster  sister.     He  was  divided  between  his  proud 
delight  at    seeing  her  blooming  into  lovely  womanhood  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  more  simple  joy  when   he  kissed  and  romped 
with  her  as  a  child.     She  would   still  throw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kiss  him  as  of  old,  and  with  her  soothing  caresses  drive 
the  dark  s]>irit  from   his  passionate  jealous  heart;  but  there  was 
now  a  bashful  restraint  around  Beppo,  and  he  would  kiss  her  fore- 
head with  scarcely  the  touch  of  his  lips  as  though  she  had  become 
to  him  a  sacred  idol  whom  it  were  almost  sacrilege   to  embrace. 
Hal   that  fiery  heart  within   him    spoke    volumes.     Jle  loved  the 
llrhi'cir  Maithn,  but  it  was  with  a  morbid  passion,  making  him- 
self more  the  despotic  slave  claiming  his  mistress  as  all  his  own, 
tlian  the  fervent   lover  adoring   an   expectant  bride.     Terese  as 
Beppo's  v.'ife  had  never  as  yet  entered  the  young  Italian's  heart; 
but  no  one  else  must  be  suffered  to  bear  his  sanctified  foster-sister 
away  from  him. 

.And  Terese  Ben  Ammon — how  with  her? — Had  she  passed 
through  no  corresponding  changes  in  nature's  transitions  from 
the  child  to  the  girl,  and  thence  to  that  mystic  dawning  of  young- 
womanhood.  There  is  no  period  of  a  woman's  life  when  she  more 
resembles  an  oj)ening  rose  than  at  that  age  at  which  our  heroine 
had  now  arrived.  Yes,  there  had  been  changes  in  mind  and  heart 
as  well  as  in  her  blooming  physical  development.  But  Terese 
Ben  Ammon  was  the  child  still.  It  was  at  the  green  graves  of  her 
parents  which  her  pious  hands  adorned  with  reverent  tributes  of 
tlowers,and  inthe  communion  she  there  held  with  her  mother's  spirit 
that  seemed  to  speak  audibly  to  her  ear  and  throb  its  whispers  in 
the  beatings  of  her  own  heart,  where  the  Hebrew  Maiden  revealed 
t  he  opening  era  of  her  life.  Here  let  us  leave  her  awhile  kneeling 
at  her  parents'  grave  in  her  daily  devotions  and  return  to  other 
characters  of  our  story. 

ClIAPTEU  VIII. 

TUV;    YOING    TUAVELEBS. 

Once  more  mellow  Summer  was  languishing  to  death  and  ripe 
.September  reigned.  Nature  was  infused  with  a  spirit  of  languid 
peaeefulness.  and  over  the  turbulent  passions  of  men,  the  mesmeric 
sympathies  of  the  dying  year  threw  a  spell  of  sentiment  kindred 
with  itself.  The  external  universe  is  in  communion  with  mankind; 
the  seasons  photograph  themselves  on  our  whole  being.  In  an 
unrestrained  fellows«hip  with  Nature  in  pastoral  places,  man  feels 
her  greai  heart  throbbing  loud  against  his;  and  her  changeful 
dispositions  strongly  affect  his  own. 

On  such  a  September  day,  fourteen  years  befare,  the  dying  De 
Laey  sought  the  ancestral  home  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  to  end 
the  peaceful  chapter  of  his  mortal  life,  and  be  laid  in  his  family 
se]mlehre.  Now  two  young  English  travelers,  fresh  from  their 
native  laud,  with  light  valises,  climbed  over  the  brow  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  bounded  the  romantic  vale  in  Sicily  where 
Terese  Ben  Auimon  was  born,  and  which  sixteen  years  ago  her 
parents  f«mnd  to  lay  their  ashes  in. 

The  youths  had  not  taken  the  footpath  to  the  village;  for  full  of 
j)hysical  >ig<n*,  they  had  chosen  the  more  rugged  romance  of  the 
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mountain  brow,  which  they  reached,  well  nigh  wearj,  and  cast 
themselves  on  the  cool  summit  to  rest  awhile. 

**What  a  panorama  of  beauty  lies  stretching  out  at  our  feet,  in 
yon  valley,  Walter,"  observed  the  youngest  of  the  Englishmen. 

*»It  ij»  indeed  lovely,  Fred.  I  never  saw  a  more  Eden-like  rale 
in  my  life,"  answered  the  elder. 

"Your  uncle's  description  of  Italy  which  so  ravished  our  fancy 
wa8  not  too  richly  colored.'* 

*^No:  language  fails  to  paint  the  loveliness  of  the  land  over 
which  we  arc  traveling." 

•*I(ow  highly  wrought  and  perfect  in  fine  details  of  beauty 
Italy  sccm.«;  docs  she  not,  Walter?" 

"Even  as  you  say,  Fred.  In  Italy,  Nature  has  lavished  herself 
in  luxuriant  description.  Here  never  crude  in  her  works,  never 
painting  with  harsh  daubs,  which  strike  the  eye  at  a  distance, 
but  give  no  pleasure  when  near,  for  lack  of  delicacy  and  detail." 

"I'll  wager,  Walter,  that  yon  pretty  village  in  the  vale  will  be 
as  enchanting  when  we  are  near,  as  now  viewed  from  this  moun- 
tain brow.     What  say  you  to  tarry  in  it  for  awhile?  ** 

*\Vt<  you  like,  Fred.  A  few  weeks  spent  in  rusticating  among 
these  .Sicilian  villagers  will  be  very  agreeable.** 

*%So  that's  settloil:  a  month  or  two  in  Sicily,  in  primitive 
pastoral  simplicity,  and  in  yon  Eden!  I  like  the  prospect, 
Walter,  amazingly.  We  can  take  our  tours  through  the  country 
around,  aiul  make  this  our  center  and  stopping  place  for  awhile." 

**It  will  suit  my  taste  exactly.  You  know  my  passion  is  for  the 
!<tndy  of  character;  and,  as  we  are  newly  arrived  in  Sicily,  we 
InuHigivc  to  the  Sicilian  peasantry  a  few  months  of  our  associations." 

**And  1  love  to  study  the  picturesque  and  romance  of  the 
country,  Walter." 

"The  country,  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people  bear 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,"  observed  the  elder  with 
enthusiasm.  **Therc  is  nii  infinite  elaboration  of  beauty,  a 
boundless  essence  of  passion,  and  a  gorgeous  expression  in  the 
nature  of  the  Italians  and  their  land.  I  know  not  why,  excepting 
from  instinctive  sympathy,  but  Italy  fearfully  stirs  my  whole 
being,  and  makes  me  literally  palpitate." 

••So  it  does  me,"  returned  his  light-hearted  companion,  '*but  it 
is  with  pleasure.  There  is  an  effervescence  of  delightful 
sensations  flowing  over  me,  at  every  breath  I  inhale." 

"Italy  fills  me  with  the  same  pleasing  emotions,  Fred;  but 
there  is  a  dark,  deep  undercurrent,  into  which  I  seem  to  be 
gazing  within  myself  to  see  my  own  face.  1  feel  how  much  I  am 
Italy  emboilied." 

••That    character  in  you,   Walter,  has  impressed  me   from  my 
childhood.     You  arc  so  linlikc  my  unmixed  Saxon  self,  for  you 
t     know  that  my  mother  was  a  fair  daughter  of  that  race.     I  have 
more  of  the  ancient  English  than  the  Norman  nature  in  me." 

"And  I  seem  more  a  child  of  Italy  than  an  Englishman.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  very  thought  of  its  terrible  volcanoes,  a 
well  of  passion  sountled  by  the  plummet  of  every  passionate  soul 
I  meet,  and  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  people." 

'•l*erhaps  some  of  ^our  race  were  Italian." 

••Yery  poJ^»ible.  In  my  own  land  my  nature  slumbered;  poetry 
and  sentiment  were  my  dream,  intellectual  studiesand  the  fine  arts 
the  luxuries  of  education  and  my  social  position;  but  ui  Italy 
they  storm  in  me  as  a  passion." 

"Why,  Walter,  you  were  always  impetuous  and  overwhelming. 
Good  gracious !  I  have  seen  you  like  the  raging  sea,  or  a  young 
volcano.  Nay,  nay,  you  were  never  the  plastic  wax  old  fellow:  I 
trow  more  the  seal  to  stamp  it.  Why,  didn^t  even  your  uncle 
place  you  in  his  stead,  as  though  you  were  his  second  self,  to 
carry  out  all  his  family  designs?" 
I  '*Yes,  but  only  was  I  like  the  raging  sea  when  he  has  told  me 
of  the  supplanting  of  your  house, — only  the  volcano  when  I  have 
sworn  vengeance  upou  the  supplant ers,— only  felt  the  intensity  of 
luy  being  in  the  friendship  which  existed  betv.een  my  uncle  and 
your  father,  and  how  much  I  was  a  child  of  passion  when  he  has 
wept  in  yearning  remembrance  of  his  departed  friend  and  the 
early  death  of  his  own  wife;  then  I  have  sobbed  myself  into  repose 
on  his  bosom." 

'*Aud  I,  like  a  silly  child,  have  wept  as  I  looked  on,  touched  by 
the  effect,  but  not  like  you  stirred  so  strongly  with  the  cause." 

^'Excepting  in  this,  Fred,  though  I  felt  my  nature  like  the  deep 
sea,  beyond  my  fathom,  yet  it  was  calm  and  unrufiled.  Troud  in 
the  confidence  of  my  uncle  Courtney,  living  within  ourselves  at 
I  school,  happy  and  peaceful  in  our  romantic  home  circle,  which 
blende*)  our  three  families,  and  looking  forward  to  my  great  joy 
I  in  redeeming,  at  our  marriage  with  my  cousins,  your  inheritance, 
my  brother,  all  was  deep  within  me,  but  not  agitated  to  the 
bottom  and  upheaving  as  now." 


**Why,  Walter,  what  cause  have  we  found  to  stir  you  thus?" 

**No  perceptible  cause.  But  here  in  Italy,  I  feel  such  s  travail 
of  nature  in  my  being  that  the  past  in  my  life  seems  but  the 
prologue— a  sleep  with  the  dreams  and  foreshadowings  of  the 
drama  to  come.  Now  is  the  awaking,  and  throughout  my  whole 
nature  the  destiny  of  my  life,  staiiled  from  its  slumbers,  seems  to 
be  pulsating  its  first  moments." 

••Almost  with  terror,  I  have  witnessed  the  awful  intensity  of 
Tour  character  when  a  boy,"  said  the  younger,  gravely;  "but  what 
have  we  met  to  stir  you  in  Italy  ?  " 

"Italy  herself,  Fred.  Have  1  not  said,  I  feel  myself  her  child, 
and  less  the  son  of  my  cold  native  land.  England  is  my  father,  but 
Italy  my  mother;  and  now  that  I  am  here  in  her  embrace,  her 
life  and  nature  palpitate  in  me.  In  fancy,  I  throw  myself  into 
the  fiery  bowels  of  her  volcanoes,  and  proudly  defy  them  with  my 
immortality.  Were  I  to  find  cause  great  enough  to  make  mew*eep, 
now,  as  when  a  boy,  not  as  other  boys  with  a  petty  ci-y,  but 
here  on  this  mountain's  brow,  1  could  cast  myself  as  of  old  into 
my  nucleus  arms  till  nature  was  exhausted." 

**Come,  come,  old  fellow,  no  giving  way  to  a  bilious  fit  of 
mind.     You  are  growing  morbid,  Walter." 

"Perhaps;  and  superstitious  as  well,  for  I  feel  as  though  we 
were  meeting  some  fate  in  my  life." 

**0f  course  we  are,  my  dear  fellow.  Hal  look  at  yonder  village 
maiden  who  has  just  emerged  from  the  avenue  of  shade  trees,  by 
that  nook  in  the  valley  on  the  side  near  us." 

**1  see  her,  and  by  a  cross-cut  towards  the  same  place,  her 
peasant  swain  is  making." 

"Plague  take  the  fellow!  I  had  just  galloped  down  the  skeleton 
of  a  romance  growing  out  of  that  young  maiden  when  that 
common-place  fellow  appeared  and  broke  the  enchantment." 

"Your  effervescence  will  not  lighten  me  to-day,  Fred.  I  do  not 
forget,  my  brother,  that  this  is  the  l-'ith  of  September." 

"Ood  forgive  me,  Walter;  and  I  had!  Yes,  I  his  son  had 
forgotten  that  on  this  day  fourteen  ycai*H  ago  my  dear  father 
sought  your  good  uncle's  home  to  die.  God  forgive  me.  *Twould 
have  been  a  reproach,  had  another's  lips  than  yours  reminded  me 
of  it.  I  understand  now  your  mood.  You  had  found  the  cause. 
*Twas  the  remembrance  of  the  death-day  of  your  uncle's  friend. 
God  forgive  me  that  I  forgot  it." 

"1  did  not  design  my  remembrance  as  a  reproach,  Frc<l,  for  no 
one  could  deserve  it  less.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  started 
tear,  my  brother,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  your  father,  but 
no  gall  should  be  mixed  in  it,  that  you  sought  to  relieve  my  shades. 
At  other  times  your  lightness  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  my  thoughts; 
but  1  cannot  bear  it  to-day." 

"My  father's  spirit  forgive  me!  " 

••Come,  Fred,  my  brother,  let  us  descend  to  the  vale  and  find 
some  peasant's  home  for  the  night." 

And  the  young  travelers  arose,  took  up  their  valises,  and 
descended  the  mountain  towards  the  village  birth-place  of  Terese 
Ben  Ammon. 

The  village  maiden,  seen  emerging  from  the  avenue  of  shade 
trees,  was  Terese,  and  that  nook  in  the  vale  was  the  sacred  spot 
where  slept  the  remains  of  the  parents  of  the  orphan  maiden.  It 
was  the  spot  that  Rachel  and  her  young  husband  had  chosen. 
Being  Hebrews,  they  preferred  to  be  laid  by  themselves,  and  not 
in  a  Christian  burying  grouud,  nor  was  the  good  pastor,  Father 
Baldiconi,  less  sectarian  than  they,  and  though  the  benevolent 
priest  extended  to  them  a  Christian's  sympathy,  because  of  their 
youth  and  sufferings,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  obtain  for 
them  this  pretty  retired  spot  of  unconsecrated  ground.  Y'oung 
Benjamin  purchased  it  from  the  relics  of  his  broken  fortunes;  and 
there  the  Hebrew  father  and  mother  were  sleeping  together  in 
peace  after  their  short  sad  life. 

Towards  this  family  burying  place  bent  Terese  Ben  Ammon, 
and  the  village  swain,  noticed  by  Walter  Templar,  was  her  foster 
brother,  Beppo. 
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The  S.\lt  Lake  City  Directobv. — Wc  draw  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  Thk  Salt  Lake  City  Direc- 
tory, a  work  necde<l  in  this  community,  and  now  presented  in  a 
very  complete  form  to  the  public  thiough  the  labors  of  E.  L. 
Sloan,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  The  proposed  naming  of  the  streets  by 
the  city  fathers  will  make  such  a  work  still  more  useful.  Mer- 
chants, bankers,  professional  men,  and  tradesmen,  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  work.  We  all  need  it.  The  price  of  it  is  sufficiently 
low  for  all  to  purtd»«»c  a  copy.  Travelers  will  find  it  a  reliable 
book  of  reference. 
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THERE'S  A  DEEP  AND  81  R«IN«  RIVER. 


BY    BKLLK    KVKLY.V. 


There's  a  deep  and  surging  river 

Running  o'er  the  sands  of  time, 
The  music  of  whose  flowing 

Has  a  soft  and  mellow  chime: 
15ut  beneath  the  rippling  wavelets 

Is  an  undercurrent  strong, 
That  throbs  with  restless  struggles 

As  it  swiftly  rolls  along. 

You  may  lloat  upon  its  surface. 

And  watch  the  shining  spray 
That  flashes  in  the  sunlight, 

As  it  softly  glides  away ; 
Or  gather  tangled  mosses. 

And  flowerets  fresh  and  fair, 
That  bloom  along  its  margin. 

And  shed  their  fragrance  there. 

But  I'd  rather  hear  the  whispers 

Of  the  waves  that  are  below. 
And  catch  the  murmured  music 

Of  its  stronger,  deeper  flow, 
As  it  rolls  in  quiet  grandeur. 

And  a  "harmony"  sublime. 
Beyond  the  narrow  circles 

That  bound  the  sands  of  time. 

LINKED  TO  A  STAR. 
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III  uiakinfj;  public  the  *ireat  sorrow  of  my  life,  I  will  speak 
briefly  aud  plainly.  \o  amplification,  no  «;races  of  writing 
that  I  possess,  can  move  the  reader's  compassion,  if  this 
unadorned  narrative  fails  to.  Tf  anyone  asks  why  T  come 
before  the  world  with  my  sad  story,  T  answer  that  1  desire 
the  world's  sympathy.  It  relieves  me  to  unbosom  myself  to 
the  widest  audience  that  will  give  me  a  hearing. 

Once  and  for  all,  T  do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural 
explanation  which  some  excellent  people — most  of  them 
ladies — who  personally  knew  of  the  occurrences  here  set 
down,  attiich  to  them.  I  hold  them  to  be  coincidences  only. 
But  upon  me  they  have  had  an  effect  as  controlluig  as  if  the 
Deity  had  made  to  me  a  special  revelation  I  This  is  my 
candid  statement,  as  J  look  back  to  the  mysterious  events, 
across  the  dreary  intcjrval  of  two  and  a  half  yeara. 

I  am,  and  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  head  book-keeper  in 
a  great  dry -goods  house  in  the  city — a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
man,  of  whom  I  will  say  no  more  here  than  that  the  gray 
which  thickly  studs  my  hair  is  not  a  mark  of  age,  but  of 
disappointment  and  grief. 

I  live  where  T  was  born,  in  a  hallowed  old  house,  about 


twenty  miles  up  the  river.  Trains  run  to  and  from  the  city 
many  times  a  day,  so  that  my  home  is  quite  as  convenient  to 
business  as  a  residence  in  town.  My  mother  and  two  sisters 
occupy  thi^  house  with  me.  It  has  f^iir  grounds  about  it 
and  some  noble  old  trees,  and  counnands  a  distant  view  of 
the  river.  The  outlook  from  the  roof  is  very  fine.  You  can 
see  for  miles  in  every  direction.  At  night,  owing  to  the 
high  altitude  aud  the  purity  of  the  air,  such  an  expanse  ot 
dark-blue  sky.  fretted  with  myriads  v/f  golden  fires,  overhangs 
us,  as  I  have  never  seen  save  out  upon  the  8ound. 

Among  my  father's  effects  was  a  six-foot  achromatic 
telescope  of  Fraunhofcr's  make — an  old  instrument  which 
had  strayed  across  the  Atlantic  after  a  life  of  unknown  vicis- 
situdes, and  got  into  an  auction  shop  in  the  city,  where  my 
father  chanced  to  sec  it,  and  bought  it  to  look  at  remote 
objects  with,  principally  at  sails  far  up  and  down  the  river. 
Its  performance,  for  a  land  telesco})0.  was  unequalh^d  by  any 
instrument  I  have  ever  seen.  Xames  of  schfK>ners,  sloops, 
and  barges,  could  easily  be  made  out.  eight  to  ten  miles  off. 
But  it  was  in  astronomical  observations  that  J.  as  a  boy  and 
man,  t^st^d  its  remarkable  ])owcrs  m<>st  thonuighly,  and 
derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  its  usi\  The  possession 
of  this  glass  made  of  me  an  amateur  astronomer.  Other 
people  find  a  hobby  in  chess,  or  billiards,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
philosophy,  or  a  hot-house.  My  amusement,  on  returning 
from  the  dull  mechanics  of  book-kcej»ing  every  night  to  my 
country  home,  was  to  bring  out  the  battered  brass-and- 
leather  tube  as  soon  as  dark  set  in.  and  con  the  heavens. 
I  rebuilt  the  cupola  of  our  house  into  a  sort  of  an  astronom- 
ical observatory,  by  heightening  and  widening  it  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  swing  of  my  long  telescope,  and  putting  on  a 
light  movable  roof,  which  c<»uld  l)o  slid  off  and  back  again 
by  the  pull  of  a  cord.  The  sides  were  a  mass  of  windows,  so 
contrived  that  T  could  lower  them  at  pleasure  into  the  roof 
beneath  me.  out  of  the  way.  Jn  this  airy  h»ft.  longafterthe 
other  members  of  my  family  had  gone  to  bed,  have  I  spent 
hours  that  spun  by  like  minutes,  so  lost  was  T  in  the  ecstatic 
contemplation  of  celestial  wonders.  Many  a  night  b.ave  I 
watched  in  the  morning-star,  and  made  up  for  h)ss  of  sleep 
by  naps  in  the  cars.  Occasionally  f  have  been  found  nod- 
ding on  my  high  stool  in  the  oflico.  and  then  there  were  sly 
jokes  about  where  I  had  been  the  night  before.  I  never  let 
out  the  secret  of  my  observatory  but  to  a  few  of  my  most 
intimate  city  accjuaintances :  for  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
sition, I  soon  discovered,  to  make  fun  of  my  innocent  noc- 
turnal pursuit*?.  Several  of  my  dearest  friends  called  me 
"highly  eccentric ;''  and  one,  whose  good  opinicm  I  grejitly 
valued,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  me  "moonstruck." 
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For  two  years  previous  to  May,  18G() — meuiorable  year 
and  mouth  in  my  history — I  had  been  engaged  to  INI  illy 
Estwick,  the  only  daughter  of  a  neighbor  of  ours.  From 
childhood  we  had  known  and  loved  each  other.  Oui-8  was 
the  first  love,  which  sometimes  is  the  true  love,  the  love  that 
outlasts  all.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  sweetly  disposed, 
and,  in  (juiet,  simple,  home-loving  tastes,  much  resembled 
me.  We  should  have  married  soon  after  I  put  the  golden 
pledge  upon  her  dear  hand,  but  for  the  delicate  state  of  her 
health.  She  was  a  slender  creature,  having  in  excess  that 
spiritual  organization  so  often  found  in  American  girls. 
Manlike,  I  was  anxious  to  wed  at  once,  and  be  off  on  a 
journey  for  her  health  and  pleasure.  Womanlike,  she  pre- 
ferred to  wait. 

Much  of  our  courtship  was  ean-ied  on  in  the  open  air, 
beneath  the  pavillion  of  stars.  It  was  the  poetry  of  heaven 
that  moved  me  first  to  the  point  of  proposing;  and  the 
eternal,  countless  eyes  above  us  witnessed  the  sweet  registry 
of  our  mutual  vows.  Many  a  pleasant  summer  evening, 
after  our  l>ctrothal,  would  she  sit  with  mc  for  hours  in  my 
observatory,  and  watch  for  transient  meteors,  or  look  through 
the  telescope  at  objects  which  I  would  select,  the  moons  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn's  ring  and  satellites,  binary  stars,  nebida?, 
and  the  like.  The  glass  ^vas  mounted  on  an  ingenious  frame, 
of  my  own  contrivance,  and  while  we  sat  side  by  side,  very 
close,  in  our  easy-chairs,  T  could  turn  the  instrument,  with 
the  merest  finger-touch,  to  any  quarter  of  the  skies.  For 
both  of  us  it  was  heaven  above  and  heaven  below. 

Milly  took  but  little  interest  in  astronomy  as  a  science. 
She  said  it  made  her  head  ache  to  think  of  the  stupendous 
size  and  vast  distances  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  She  feared 
too,  to  detach  her  mind  from  thoughts  of  the  pleasant  earth, 
where  she  had  so  many  devoted  friends,  whose  love  and 
tenderness  were  but  the  reflex  of  her  own  soft  and  loving 
nature.  The  stars  appealed  somewhat  to  her  religious  sensi- 
bilities. But  she  admired  them  most — let  me  say  it  at  once 
— for  the  same  reason  that  swayed  the  minds  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  in  the  olden  times,  and  even  now  has  not  been 
banished,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  by  the  decrees  of 
knowledge.  She  believed  the  stars  had  some  influence  on 
mortal  affairs.  She  thought  they  might  be  the  liomes  of  our 
future  lives.  This  notion,  so  poetical  and  beautiful,  although 
I  thought  it  absurd,  I  did  not  try  to  laugh  out  of  her.  Nor 
to  disprove  it — as  how  could  I  have  done  y  No !  T  loved  her 
all  the  more  for  her  childish  superstitions. 

On  the  night  of  May  11th,  186G,  Milly  and  I  were  up  in 
the  cupola.  My  mother  and  sistei-s  had  been  with  us  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  but  had  withdrawn  to  the  par- 
lor, on  some  plausible  pretext  or  other,  but  really,  I  dare  say. 
to  leave  3Iilly  and  me  together.  Since  we  were  engaged, 
they  had  often  benevolently  done  this. 

The  night  was  mild  and  beautiful.  A  south  wind  brought 
to  us  the  odor  of  blossoms.  The  first  Wood-crickets  of  the 
season  chirped  on  every  side.  There  was  no  moon ;  but  the 
light  of  a  multitude  of  stars,  on  the  steel-blue  ground  of  sky, 
made  outlines  of  objects  near  me  quite  visible.  I  could  see, 
or  thought  I  could,  the  violet  of  ]\lilly*s  sweet  eyes,  th'j  deep 
chestnut  of  her  hair ;  the  little  dimples  in  her  cheeks.  She 
was  paler  than  usual  that  night.  I  knew,  by  her  little  ner- 
vous thrills,  that  she  suffered  from  some  internal  pain.  But 
in  vain  I  asked  her  to  join  my  mother  and  sisters  below.  She 
said  she  was  very  comfortable  there,  and  would  stay  a  while 
longer.  We  had  been  roving  idly  among  the  stars,  and  chat- 
ting a  good  deal  about  ourselves;  though  there  was  one  topic 
very  near  to  both  of  us,  which,  by  common  consent,  we  never 
alluded  to.  That  was  my  darling's  heart-affection.  Neither 
of  as  dared  to  talk  of  it.  We  both  silently  ho)>ed  that  the 
dangerous  sympt(mis  which  it  had  shown  would  disappear  in 


good  time.  That  malady  was  the  spectre,  as  from  the  grave, 
that  rose  between  us  often  in  our  gayest  moments 

I  folded  her  shawl  more  closely  about  her,  for  I  somehow 
fancied  she  was  chilled  with  the  night  air.  Then  said  T, 
with  a  little  laugh,  and  a  Claude  3Ielnott-ish  air,  "  Come 
now,  Milly,  tell  me  'what  star  shall  be  our  home,  when  love 
itself  bec(»mes  immortal.' " 

*•  Are  you  in  earnest,  Alberl  T'  said  31  illy,  more  serioiLsly 
than  T  had  expected. 

*'  Of  course,  darling.  Only  let  it  be  one  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. No  second-clas^^  for  you  and  me  in  cars,  hotels,  or 
stars.  There  are  Albebaran,  Kegulus,  Arcturus,  C-apella, 
Denebola,  Lyra,  and  plenty  more  of  them.     Which,  now?" 

31  illy  glanced  about  the  heavens  a  few  moments.  Her 
gaze  suddenly  became  fixed  on  the  beautiful  constellation 
Corona,  then  looming  in  the  northwestern  sky.  Her  face 
seemed  to  light  up  with  a  look  of  decision,  as  she  exclaimed: 
"  There,  that's  our  star  I" 

Her  small  white  hand  indicated  the  glittering  Crown. 

We  were  so  used  to  pointing  out  stars  to  each  other,  that  I 
knew  instantly  which  she  meant. 

''  I  sec  it,  dear.  The  one  with  the  soft  white  light,  chang- 
ing a  little  as  I  look  at  it  to  a  faint  yellow,  and  perhaps  a 
blue.  'Tis  only  of  a  second  magnitude.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed. " 

'•  Neverthless,  Albert,  'tis  uur  star.     AVhat  is  its  namey" 

1  looked  at  the  star  attentively,  taking  ita  bearings  fi'om 
other  known  stars  in  the  vicinity.  'This  is  very  strange, 
31illy,"  said  I,  ''but  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  that  star 
before.  'Tis  a  fixed  star,  you  see,  by  its  sharp,  flickering 
light ;  not  a  planet  or  a  tailless  comet.  How  does  it  happen, 
then,  after  all  my  studying  of  the  heavens  and  Herschel's 
catalogue,  till  T  thought  T  had  both  by  heart,  that  I  can  't 
name  that  star  ?  '* 

''  Perhaps  it 's  a  new  sti>r,''  said  Milly,  still  gazing  at  it 
intently. 

"  Impossible."  1  laughingly  rejjlicd.  '•  We  can  't  have 
new  stars  made  for  us  expressly,  you  know.  Yet  it  may  be 
new  in  one  sense,"  I  added,  more  seriously,  "  that  is,  a 
variable  star,  reappearing  after  yeai*s  of  obscuration.  I  will 
look  at  the  catalogue  when  wo  go  down  stairs.  Meanwhile, 
we  '11  call  it  new,  and  we  '11  christen  it  •  MlUy'  your  star." 

'•  Our  star,  Albert." 

I  was  about  to  respond  with  some  pleasant  jest,  when  I 
marked  a  deepening  pallor,  like  a  laint  auroral  cloud,  pass 
over  her  face. 

Star  and  telescope  wore  forgotten  in  an  instant.  The 
phantom  rose  between  us  I  '*  Darling,"  said  I,  '•  you  are  ill. 
I  knew  this  night  air  would  hurt  you.     Let  us  descend." 

Her  eyes  were  still  fixed,  rapt  upon  the  soft,  white  star. 
1  was  obliged  to  take  her  gently  by  the  arms,  and  move  her 
to  the  trap-door,  whence  a  safe  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  attic. 
She  obeyed  me  silently,  like  one  in  a  trance;  but.  to  the 
last,  before  we  had  passed  through  the  roof,  lier  backward 
gaze  rested  upon  that  star. 

]}y  the  time  we  joined  my  mother  and  sisters  in  the 
parlor,  she  was  better.  ''  Only  a  passing  faintuess,"  she 
said.  In  a  little  while  she  recovered  her  usual  spirits ;  and 
T  accompanied  her  home  to  her  father's  house,  which  was 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  us.  As  we  went  into  the  open  air, 
I  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  fleecy  cloud  covered  the  Northern 
Crown,  for  I  felt  there  were  mystorious  reasons  why  we 
should  not  look  at  that  constellation.  She  glanced  up  at  the 
sky,  but  said  nothing. 

I  gave  her  the  parting  kiss  at  her  lather's  door — how 
sweet  it  comes  back  to  my  memory  I — ^and  ha^jtened  home, 
and  up  to  the  roof,  with  a  lantern  and  Herschel's  catalogue  in 
hand,  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  star.     But  clouds  had  iirath- 
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ered  for  the  iiii<ht.  and  after  waiting  fully  three  hours  for 
some  rift  to  open,  through  which  I  might  have  glimpses  of 
the  (Vown  and  of^OIilly"  (as  I  fondly  called  the  unknown), 
I  took  in  my  telescope  and  went  t^  bed.  But  long  T  lay 
awake,  pondering  perplexedly,  sadly,  over  the  strange  inci- 
dent of  the  evening. 

Next  day  my  thoughts  so  ran  on  the  star  and  my  betrothed 
— for  the  two  came  into  my  head  together,  as  if  they  were 
inseparable — that  T  made  several  mistakes  in  the  ledger. 
May  12,  l.^n<»,  is  scored  with  more  penknife  scratches  in  my 
accounts  than  any  other  whole  month  of  that  year. 

At  last — ^how  slow  time  dragged,  and  how  snail-like  the 
cars  crept  up  the  Hudson  shore  I — at  last  T  was  at  home 
again.  On  my  way  to  the  house  I  always  called  on  Milly. 
That  evening  (the  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down)  she  was 
sitting  by  an  open  window,  where  she  often  sat,  looking 
right  between  two  great  lilac-trees,  heavy  with  pink-white 
masses,  watching  for  me.  I  ran  to  the  window  to  greet  her. 
Ah  I  how  pale,  but  how  beautiful  I  Her  eyes  had  the  intro- 
verted h)ok  of  meditation.  They  did  not  seem  to  see  me, 
but  some  point  in  si)acc  jiLst  short  of  me. 

''  You  are  not  well,  dear,"  said  she,  plaintively. 

The  very  words  I  would  have  spoken  to  her !  but  I  dared 
not  utter  them. 

'^  Something  has  troubled  you  to-day,  Albert.  Our  star, 
perhaps,"  she  said,  smiling,  at  the  same  time  looking  over 
the  lilac-tops  to  the  sky,  where  Corona  would  be  in  an  hour. 

I  made  a  poor  attempt  to  laugh.  "  Not  much  time  to 
think  about  stars  in  town,"  said  I.  *'  The  ledger  is  my  only 
atlas  there.  <  )ne  star  more  or  less,  where  there  are  millions, 
is  nothing  to  me,  you  know;  but  the  mistake  of  a  cent  in 
balancing — that's  every  thing.  I've  been  very  busily  en- 
gaged to-day." 

Then,  to  change  the  subject,  T  handed  her  a  new  volume 
of  poetry,  that  1  had  bought  for  her.  This  effectually 
diverted  her  thoughts — or  seemed  to  do  so — from  the  un- 
pleasant subject.  I  leaned  over  the  window-sill,  so  that  my 
cheek  almost  touched  hers,  and  we  turned  the  pages  of  the 
book  together,  glancing  at  the  principal  poems.  One  was 
headed  '•  Lines  to  a  Star."  She  paiLsed.  as  if  she  were 
going  to  read  theiu. 

**  Let  me  show  you  a  lovely  ode  further  on,"  said  1.  and  I 
thumbed  a  dozen  pages  impatiently.  Milly  looked  up  and 
smiled.  Bni  1  pretended  not  to  understand  hor.  Presently 
I  found  what  I  wanted,  and  read  the  poem  to  her  in  a  low 
monotone.  What  it  was  all  about,  1  know  not,  at  this  time. 
My  thought*^,  all  the  while,  were  only  of  her  and  her  name- 
sake up  in  the  sky. 

The  sun  w>'is  then  setting,  and  Milly,  always  thoughtful 
of  others,  said  1  mast  go  home  to  supper,  for  mother  and 
sisters  were  waiting  for  me. 

I  was  less  reluctant  to  leave  her  than  usual,  for  I  burned 
witlv  a  desire  to  solve  that  star-problem. 

''  Let  me  shut  the  window  for  you,*,  said  L 

^^Oh,  no,  Albert  I  Leave  it  open."  Again  the  skyward 
glance,  as  she  spoke  I 

'^ Then,  good-night,  good-night,  Milly.     God  bless  you!" 
I  kissed  her  hand,  and  hurried  away,  just  as   the   twilight 
'    began  to  gloom  softly. 

Supper  was  dispatched  mechanically.  I  chatted  at  ran- 
dom with  mother  and  sisters.  They  knew  that  I  was  sad 
about  Milly's  declining  health,  and  I  knew  that  that  made 
them  unhappy.     We  shunned  that  subject  of  all  others. 

Almost  rudely  pushing  my  plate  aside,  I  excused  myself 
I  and  ran  up  to  the  observatory.  I  carefully  wiped  the  glasses 
.  of  my  telescope  and  placed  it  in  position.  In  the  chair 
which  she  was  wont  to  occupy  T  spread  out  Hei'schcrs  cata- 


^ 


logue,  its  pages  open  at  the  (jorona  constellation.  The  lan- 
tern, newly  filled  and  freshly  trimmed,  vtood  by  its  side, 
shedding  a  clear  light  upon  the  text.  T  scatod  myself,  my 
hand  resting  on  the  drawn  tube  of  the  instrument  and 
caressing  it.  T  trembled  with  impatienc<3  as  I  strained  my 
gaze  to  the  northern  sky.  ( )nG  by  one  the  brightest  stars 
in  that  region  began  to  appear,  i^rc^sently,  under  my  fas- 
cinated eyes,  the  Crown  came  out,  gemming  the  blue  with 
its  brilliant  points,  and.  set  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  soft, 
white  star.  The  moment  T  could  identify  it  beyond  a  doubt 
T  turned  to  llerschel,  as  to  a  book  of  fate. 

Good  heavnii^ !     Thrre  icas  no  ^uch  star  vpon  the  lint! 

The  import  of  the  mys^tcry  flashed  upon  me  like  the 
gleam  of  a  meteor.     Milly  had  dUcovered  a  new  dar. 

Truly  it  was  ours — ours  by  right  of  finding.  We  were 
entitled  to  name  it.  The  star  was  Milly.  as  rogidarly  christ- 
ened as  ever  child  brought  to  font. 

Let  me  be  frank.  Vi>Y  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  feeling 
of  superstitious  awe  crept  over  me.  Was  there  more  in  the 
old  astrology  than  credulity  and  imposture?  lUit  1  did  not 
allow  this  unscientific  thought  to  keep  ascendant  long.  1 
recalled  all  Tknew  of  stars  suddenly  appearing,  of  variable 
stars,  in  Ophiuciui,  in  Scorpio,  in  (^is^iopeia.  llcreules,  and 
other  constellations.  I  remembered  i\\o  theories  that 
explained  the  prodigy,  and  gradually  became  calmer.  We 
had  made  a  great  discovery;  but  dozens  of  other  observers 
might  have  made  it  the  same  night,  for  aught  we  knew. 
Accident  only  had  determined  Milly's  selection  of  that  parti- 
cular star.  lt«  light,  rather  softer  and  purer  than  that  of 
other  stars  in  the  neighborhood,  had  guided  her  choice.  I 
felt  proud  for  Milly  and  myself,  but  I  laughed  outright  as  I 
thought  of  the  poor  child's  simplicity.  The  idea  of  a  star, 
billions  of  miles  away,  being  any  earth-born  creature's  future 
home!  The  delicious  absurdity  of  it  made  me  love  Milly  all 
the  more.     ''What  is  the  darling  doing  now,  T  wonder?  " 

My  blood  suddenly  chilled  in  my  veins  as  1  thought,  -'She 
is  at  this  moment  looting  at  our  s/ar." 

Mastering  with  an  effort  this  mysterious  and  unplea.sant 
fancy,  1  addressed  myself  to  the  scientific  examination  of  the 
star,  so  fjir  as  T,  a  mere  amateur,  was  capable  of  such  a  task. 
By  this  time  the  night  was  (juite  dark,  and  T  now  discovered 
that  the  star  was  not  so  brilliant  as  it  had  been  the  night 
before.  From  a  full  second  magnitude,  it  had  dropped  at 
least  half-way  to  a  third.  !My  experience  in  studying  stars 
enabled  me  to  detect  this  to  a  certainty.  It  was  strange, 
but,  aft«r  all,  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  recorded 
variables.  Their  brilliancy  culminates  and  wanes  in  many 
cases  with  surprising  rapidity.  We  had  first  seen  it  at  its 
maximum;  it  was  now  on  the  decline.  The  flicker  into  a 
yellowish  and  bluish  tint  was  noticeable,  as  on  the  night  of 
the  11th.  Some  stupendous  chemical  action  going  on.  Pos- 
sibly, the  burning  out  of  the  star!     WHio  knows? 

I  levelled  my  telescope  at  this  wonderful  object.  Like  all 
other  fixed  stars  seen  through  clear  glas.ses,  it  became  appar- 
ently smaller  than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye — a 
diamond-point  only.  But  the  color  coming  and  going  on  the 
white  was  distinctly  visible. 

How  long  I  sat  at  this  scrutiny  T  cannot  tell.  The  voice 
of  sister  Hetty  from  the  stairs  called  me  back  to  earth. 

^'A  note  from  Mrs.  E.stwick,  Albert." 

I  seized  it  as  she  thrust  it  through  the  opening  in  the  roof, 
tore  away  the  envelope,  and  read: 

*'Dear  Albert, — Milly  wants  to  see  you  very  much. 
Come  over  at  once. 


Aflcctionately  yours. 


S.  K. 
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T  presented  myself  at  Mr.  Iiktwick*8  house  as  quickly  aa  I 
could.  Milly  sat  by  the  window,  shut  now.  where  I  had  left 
her.  Her  face  was  turned  toward  the  northeastern  sky. 
She  did  not  see  me  as  I  approached  through  the  darkness. 
A  thick-set  figure  came  out  of  the  house  as  I  was  about  to 
enter.     I  recognized  Dr.  Plimpton,  the  family  physician. 

*'  How  is  she,  doctor  V  I  asked,  hurriedly. 

'•  Ah  !  Mr.  Oliamfield,  I'm  glad  you've  come.  You'll  do 
her  more  gfx>d  than  all  my  medicines.  She  fainted  to-night 
— though  that  is  nothing  new  for  her,  you  know — but  she 
came  out  of  it  rather  weaker  than  usual.  Strange  diseases, 
sir,  those  aifections  of  the  heart.  The  patients'  nervous 
sensibility  and  spiritual  jwrception  are  wonderfully  increased. 
I  sometimes  think  they  have  the  power  of  looking  into 
the  world  we  call  unseen,  upon  whose  threshold  they  always 
stand " 

I  cut  short  the  doctor's  dis(iuisition — '^  Tell  me,  can  she 
be  saved  ?"  T  clasped  his  honest  right  hand,  as  if  I  would 


wring  a  favorable  answer  from  him. 

"  I  hope  so;  but  God  only  knows, 
any  one  can." 

Without  another  word, 


You  can  stive  her,  if 


the 


fe 


1  riLsheil  into  the  house,  and 
good  doctor  walked  off  to  visit  another  patient. 

"Ah!  Albert,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  Milly  said, 
extending  both  her  hands  to  me.  1  clasped  and  kissed 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Est  wick,  who  loved  mo  like  their  own  son, 
gave  me  a  warm  greeting,  and,  after  a  few  commonplace 
remarks,  loft  Milly  and  me  together. 

The  moment  we  were  alone,  the  dear  girl  said  :  *'  Our  star 
has  faded  a  little  from  its  lustre,  last  night,  and  I  have  faded 
too."  She  smiled,  and  looked  up  at  it.  "  Wo  are  going  out 
together." 

I  recalled  what  Dr.  Plimpton  had  just  said,  and  a  sense  of 
terror  thrilled  me.  But  I  conjured  up  a  feeble  laugh,  and 
replied  :  *'  Oh,  no,  darling !  that's  mere  fancy.  If  you  had 
seen  the  star  from  my  obseiTatory,  you  would  have  said  it 
was  brighter  than  on  yesterday  night." 

Heaven  pardon  mc  the  deception,  but  what  would  I  not 
have  done  for  her ! 

She  had  watched  my  eyes  closely  as  I  spoke.  '•  Now  I 
know  you  are  just  fibbing  a  little  bit,"  she,  smiling,  said. 
*' Don't  fear  to  tell  me  the  truth,  Albert.  Our  star  is 
becoming  fainter." 

I  could  not  lie  as  I  looked  into  her  pure,  loving  eyes. 
**Well,  Milly,  it  has  dwindled  a  little,  perhaps.  But  what 
of  it  ?  The  star  is  a  variable,  which  we  happen  to  have  seen 
at  its  brightest.  The  light  has  been  waxing  up  to  the  degree 
of  last  night — its  maximum,  perhaps — and  is  now  waning. 
You  know,  dear,  I  told  you  all  about  this  strange  kind  of 
stars  long  ago.  We  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon,  but 
one  thing  we  may  bo  sure  of,  it  has  no  influence,  good  or 
bad,  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  speck  of  a  planet." 

Milly  answered  not,  but  only  looked  out  of  the  window. 
My  eyes  followed  hers,  and  I  gladly  saw  that  Corona  had  at 
last  passed  from  our  field  of  vision. 

"Is  it  really  a  new  star,  as  you  thought,  Albert  ?" 

"My  catalogue  do^s  not  give  it,"  said  I.  "For  us  it  is 
new,  at  any  rate,  though  other  observers  may  have  seen  it 
the  same  night  that  we  did,  or  before  it.  These  astronomical 
novelties  are  generally  discovered  by  a  number  of  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  about  the  same  time.  I  will 
watch  the  scientific  items  in  the  papers,  and  see  what  they 
say.  Till  further  notice,  however,  we  will  call  the  star 
*MlLLT.'  " 

I  was  sorry  afterward  that  I  said  this,  for  her  eyes  shone 
with  strange  intensity  as  I  coupled  her  name  with  the  celes- 
tial stranger. 


"As  you  watch  this  star  fading  from  night  to  night,  you 
will  think  of  me,  Albert,  will  you  not?" 

"Surely  I  will,  dearest,  and  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
become  stronger  and  better.  But  leave  the  watching  to  me, 
Milly.  Promise  mc  that  you  will  not  worry  any  more  about 
this  st<\r,  will  you?" 

"I  do  not  worry,"  she  said,  with  her  plea«ant  smile.  "I 
take  a  calm,  sweet  pleasure  in  looking  at  it,  for  I  know  that 
you  and  I  are  linked  to  it  forever.  As  long  as  I  can  sit  at 
this  window,  I  shall  feel  more  contonted  and  happy  to  see 
our  star,  and  feel  in  my  heart  and  soul  that  it  is  ours." 

Morbid,  incomprehensible  fancy !  Too  deeply  rooted  in  ber 
mind  to  be  disturbed  by  any  arguments  that  I  could  ply 
upon  her.  Dr.  Plimpton's  words  resounded  in  my  ears.  I 
felt  sick  at  heart. 

Thankful  was  I  that,  before  this  subject  could  be  renewed, 
3Irs.  Estwick  entered  the  room.  I  accepted  her  appearance 
as  a  hint  that  our  interview  had  lasted  long  enough,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  I  withdrew,  promising  to  call  morning  and 
night,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  how  fast  Milly  got  better — 
a  promise  quite  unnecessary,  for  I  had  called  that  often  for 
about  two  years. 

Blessed  hope,  that  can  cheat  us  against  the  conviction  of 
our  own  senses  I     For  I  knew  my  Milly  was  dying, 

I  have  no  heart  to  protract  tliis  story. 

Information  which  I  gathered  from  many  sources  in  var- 
ious ways  proved  that  Milly  and  I  were  probably  the  first 
persons  anywhere  who  took  notice  of  this  star. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  night  following  our  discovery  (if 
I  may  so  call  it),  the  new  star  was  seen  and  examined  at  the 
Washington  Observatory;  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  at  Gam- 
bridge.  Mass.  Astronomers  in  England  and  Ireland  saw  it 
on  the  12th,  and  the  next  night  some  French  astronomers 
made  record  of  it.  Reports  were  afloat  that  it  had  been 
seen  in  Oanada  and  elsewhere  during  the  early  part  of  May, 
when  its  brightness  was  between  the  third  and  fourth  magni- 
tude ;  but  these  reports  I  am  unable  to  verify.  It  further, 
appeared  that  several  maps  and  catalogues  of  old  dates  testi- 
fied to  the  existence  of  a  small  star,  below  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, at  or  near  the  position  occupied  by  the  mysterious 
object ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  two  were 
identical.  While  it  may  have  been  a  star  "  burning  up, "  as 
the  popular  phrase  is,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  asUt)n- 
omers  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  variable,  seen  at  its 
highest  effulgence  at  intervals  perliaps  of  hundreds  of  years, 
like  the  well-known  one  in  Scorpio. 

Night  after  night  its  lustre  steadily  and  rapidly  decreased. 
On  the  14th,  it  was  of  the  third  magnitude,  or  below  it.  On 
the  19th,  it  was  of  the  fifth. 

These  changes  startled  me  only  as  they  coincided,  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner,  with  Milly's  declining  health.  As 
the  star  diminished,  so  the  roundness  of  her  fair  cheeks  fell 
away,  her  sweet  voice  became  fainter ;  only  the  brightness  of 
her  violet  eyes  seemed  undimmed,  or  even  to  be  heightened, 
as  she  faded. 

I  attended  to  my  dull  work  in  the  city  as  best  I  could — 
reaching  the  end  of  my  labors  every  night  through  Heaven 
knows  what  tangles  of  mistakes — and  hurried  home  by  the 
first  evening  train. 

The  star  being  visible  up  to  the  night  of  May  19th  to  the 
naked  eye,  I  did  not  use  my  telescope  upon  it.  I  had  no 
taste  for  astronomy  during  those  dreadful  days.  I  came  at 
last  to  curse  the  star,  because  of  its  malign  influence  upon 
my  fate — though  my  sober  reflection  always  rejected  that 
supposition  as  weak  and  unworthy  of  me.  But,  reason  as  I 
would,  the  mournful  fact  remained  that  Milly  and  the  star 
were  receding  from  me  together. 

Morning  and  evening  I  was  by  her  side.     She  was  still 
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able  to  sit  up ;  and  occupied  her  chair  in  the  old  place  by 
the  window.  The  good  doctor  had  reluctantly  told  me  there 
was  no  hope  for  her  recovery;  that  the  least  excitement, 
eren  that  attending  her  removal  from  room  to  room,  might 
end  her  frail  life.  Her  father  and  mother  had  not  dared  to 
ask  of  the  doctor  his  final  opinion,  and  they  still  trusted, 
with  blind  confidence,  that  she  would  mend  in  a  few  days. 
Millj  herself  would  not  talk  of  her  approaching  death  to 
ihem  or  to  me;  but  I  knew  by  a  hundred  little  :?iguH  and 
tokens,  voiceless  many  of  them,  that  she  wished  me  to  be 
prepared  for  the  event  that  must  come.  Knowing  that 
every  allusion  to  the  star  pained  me,  because  of  its  intimate 
association  in  my  mind  with  her,  she  had  not  spoken  of  it  to 
me  for  some  days.  She  had  seen,  with  her  own  eyes,  that 
its  radiance  was  fast  being  quenched. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a  thought  occurred  to  mo 
from  which  I  derived  momentary  relief.  I  had  observed,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th,  that  the  star  verged  so  closely  on 
to  invisibility  that  another  twcnty-foUr  hours  would  remove 
it  from  human  sight.  The  idea  possessed  me  that  if  she 
could  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  disappearance  of  the  star 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  had  taken  place,  she  would  then 
have  a  clear  proof  that  her  life  did  not  depend  upon  it.  I 
determined  to  practise  a  harmless  ruse  upon  her.  I  would 
deceive  her  for  her  good ;  perhaps  save  her  life  by  dispelling 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  hallucination. 

I  had  taken  later  trains  than  usual  to  town  since  her 
serious  illness.  That  morning,  when  I  presented  myself  at 
her  house  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  I  found  her  sitting 
in  her  accustomed  chair,  and  looking  better.  Her  parents 
and  even  Dr.  Plimpton  also  remarked  the  iujprovement;  and 
we  all  took  heart  from  it. 

"  Milly,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  putting  on  a 
brajsen  face  for  the  deceit,  "  I've  good  news  for  you.  Your 
star  is  brightening.  There  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  its 
lustre  between  ten  and  two  o'clock  lat^  night.  And  you  are 
brighter  too,  thank  Heaven  I " 

The  effect  on  the  dear  girl  was  not  what  I  had  expected. 
She  simply  said,  "  You  must  not  be  deceived  by  appearances." 

But  I  would  not  listen  to  anything  that  would  dash  the 
joyous  hope  which  rose  within  me.  ''  This  star  has  begun 
to  shine  out  again,  and  so  will  you  dearest.     I  know  it." 

Though  decidedly  improved  to  the  eye,  I  noticed  that 
conversation  and  the  exertion  of  thinking  fatigued  her  that 
morning  to  a  mark'jd  degree.  So,  after  dispensing  what  I 
oould  of  my  assumed  cheerfulness  to  the  patient,  and  telling 
her  how  much  better  yet  I  was  sure  of  finding  her  when  I 
came  home  that  night,  I  bade  her  farewell. 

We  were  alone  at  that  sacred  moment;  and  I  stooped 
down  and  imprinted  the  kiss  of  immortal  love  upon  her  lips. 

"Good-by,  Albert,"  said  she  pressing  my  hand,  as  if 
desirous  to  detain  me  longer.     But  this  she  always  did. 

"  Good-by,  sweetest ! "  and  so  I  retired  from  the  room,  her 
violet  eyes  bending  upon  me  to  the  last  their  angelic  look. 

"Now,"  thought  I,  as  I  walked  fast  to  the  station,  *'if 
Heaven  will  but  send  a  storm  of  three  or  ibur  days,  so  that 
she  cannot  see  the  star  I  At  all  events,  on  one  pretext  or 
another — and  love  will  find  many  for  me — she  must  be  kept 
from  seeing  it.  All  the  time,  if  the  nights  are  clear,  I  will 
make  her  believe  that  I  have  watched  it,  and  that  it  is 
flaming  out  more  and  more.  Then,  after  her  health  has 
improved  a  little,  I  will  frankly  acknowledge  the  deceit,  and 
so  explode  forever  the  deadly  illusion  that  haunts  her." 

Such  was  my  poor  plan;  and  the  elaboration  of  it,  in  all 
its  parts,  cheered  my  drooping  spirits  at  the  desk,  where  I 
went  through  my  appointed  work  like  an  automatic  addinp- 
macbin^. 

The  sky  was'clear  when  I  reached  the  little  village  that 


night.  I  almost  ran  from  the  station  to  Mr.  Estwick's, 
turning  over  and  over,  as  T  dashed  along,  the  various  plans 
by  which  she  might  be  kept  from  gazing  at  the  star,  and 
made  to  believe  my  pious  frauds  about  it. 

She  was  not  at  the  window.  That  was  ominous.  And, 
through  the  panes,  I  could  see  a  group  of  persons  standing 
still  together.     She  was  worse — perhaps  actually  dying  I 

The  dread  doubt  was  solved  in  a  moment  as  I  knelt  upon 
the  floor  by  the  sofa  where  she  lay,  cold  and  beautifnl. 
Dead  J  dead! 

I  remember  how  all  my  manhood  snapped  like  a  thread 
under  the  awfid  tension ;  and  how  I  wept  as  if  my  heart 
would  literally  break.  I  recall  the  well-meant  condolences 
of  relatives  and  friends,  who  stood  about,  addressed  to  me, 
and  that  each  effort  to  soothe  me  touched  a  new  fountain  of 
tears.  The  last  words  of  the  poor  child  were  '^  AlbeiiJ^  and 
**owr  slar.^'  She  had  died  about  five  o'clock,  suddenly  and 
tranquilly — thjink  God  for  that!  Her  death  had  been,  the 
doctor  said,  "  A  fading  out,  natural  and  painless." 

The  torrent  of  my  grief  finally  spent  itself,  and  I  could 
look  upon  the  face  once  so  full  of  the  fresh  bea'uty  of  life — 
so  lovely  oven  in  death — with  something  like  composui-e. 
Years  of  my  future  would  drag  heavily ;  but  they  would  end 
at  last,  and  then  we  would  be  reunited  in  that  world  where 
there  is  no  more  death,  nor  any  sickness,  nor  any  sorrow  ! 

In  our  star !  I  arose  upon  an  impuhe  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Darkness  spread  from  point  to  point  of  the 
Northern  Crown,  like  a  pall  hung  upon  golden  nails.  Our 
star  was  no  longer  visible/ 

'•  /  know  that  you  and  I  are  linked  to  it  forever ! " 

Such  were  her  verj*  words.  Were  they  prophetic  i  Or 
were  these  strange  events  only  coincidences?  To  me  it 
matters  not.  Explain  them  how  I  may,  I  feel  that  I  am, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  linked  to  a  star — a  star 
now  utterly  withdrawn  beyond  the  reaches  of  my  telescope 
as  of  my  mortal  eyes.  I  cannot  turn  my  glass  to  the  sky  at 
hours  when  that  constellation  is  visible,  without  seeking  the 
Crown  and  peering  through  it  into  the  vast  recesses  beyond, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  I  may  see  the  returning  wanderer,  my 
MiLLY.  Never  again  may  that  star  shine  on  me  in  this 
fleshy  tabernacle  of  mine;  but  the  time  will  come — and  this 
it  is  that  cheers  and  sustains  mo — when,  by  my  reunion  with 
her,  this  burden  of  life  thall  be  lifted;  this  mystery  solved. 
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KINSHIP  m  NATURE. 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  thread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  feels  as  great  a  pang 

As  when  the  giont  dic5.  [Shakki-kauk. 

In  the  vast,  as  in  the  minute,  we  see 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
That  gives  its  lustre  to  an  iuj«ect.'8  wing 
And  plants  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worldp, 

[COWPKK. 

MAN. 

IIow  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate  how  wonderful  is  man! 

ft  «  «  ii-  {(  «■  «  vf 

Connection  exquisite  of  d)i^tant   worlds  I 

Midway  from  nothing  to  ihe  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sulT'd  and  absorpt! 
Though  sull'd  and  dishonored,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute! 
An  heir  of  glory!     A  frail  child  of  dust! 

[Yoi'NG. 
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[lU'lNd   NO.  *)  OF    "(M  11  woman's  Pr>ATK(iRM."] 

The  quct^tiun  as  to  which  of  the  .sexes  is  superior  to  the 
other,  is,  to  our  mind,  a  most  n])surd  one.  As  well  ask 
which  is  tlie  diviucst,  liaiu  or  Sunsliiuc.  (led  is  enshrined 
and  manifested  in  His  numerous  qualities  in  both  sexes.  It 
takes  both  of  the  sexes  to  di.^play  Him  fully.  Man  possesses 
one  portion  (-f  His  qualities.  Woman  another.  Kach  sex 
possesses  characteristies  that  are  a  relief  to  the  other,  and 
which,  by  their  (<pp(  site  natures,  serve  to  produce  the  life, 
the  variety  and  the  charms  of  existence.  The  delicacy  and 
the  grace  of  woman  are  "(}od  manifested  in  the  flesh;"  the 
ruiiJ^ed  sternness  and  stren«^th  of  the  man  is  God — as  much 
and  no  more — disclosing  another  phase  of  His  wondrous 
forms  of  life  and  action.  The  (wo  sexes  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  tv.o  halves  of  Deity.  To,u:ether  they  represent 
the  whole — apart,  neither  rejncsent  Him  fully. 

The  doctrine  which  we  hold  on  the  (juestion  of  superiority 
may  be  very  briefly  summed  up.  AVc  believe  that  both 
sexes  are  superior  in  their  own  sphere,  and  both  are  inferior 
out  of  it.  In  relaticn  to  the  marria«;e  life,  we  consider  that 
there  are  certain  dutie*-  and  responsibilities  specially  suited 
to  each  sex,  not  because  of  any  superiority  of  nature  on  either 
side,  but  because  of  special  capabilities  existin,i^-  with  each. 
"We  hold  that,  in  married  life,  bi^th  sexes  should  waive  their 
claim  to  absolute  independence,  and  come  to«»:ether  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  truest  instincts  of  their  natures,  without 
any  reference  to  the  (question  as  to  who  becomes  the  nnst 
exalted  thereby.  They  come  together  to  respond  to  the 
calls  of  love  and  attraction,  not  ambition;  and,  if  great  nature 
Avorks  harmoniou.^ly  in  both,  leads  woman  to  entrust,  and 
man  to  accept,  certain  responsibilities — as  she  has  done  ever 
since  the  world  began; — what  trash  to  talk  about  superiority 
of  position.  Hu]ieriority  of  adaptation  for  certain  duties  may 
exist  in  man  or  woman,  but  nothing  else. 

We  hold  that  men  and  women,  in  their  marriage,  never 
come  together  specially  to  govern  (.r  to  be  governed;  they 
unite  to  gratily  their  love  and  share  the  blessings  of  those 
(jualitics  rcs(^rvcd  to  each  sex  for  the  blessing  of  the  other; 
but  although  this  is  true,  out  of  their  liuion  grows  all  the 
neeessiti(s  of  a  u<»vernment  on  a  small  scale.  As  men  and 
women,  in  the  abrtract,  they  are  ecjual.  31arried  or 
otherwise,  in  all  that  lelates  to  judging  for  themselves 
respecting  what  is  true,  beautiful, or  good,  woman  is  forever 
independent  (if  man.  She  need  accept  no  more  than  every 
instinct  her  soul  res[)onds  to.  Not  for  the  sake  of  "author- 
ity"— not  ior  the  sake  of  exalting  onCsex  above  the  other — 
but,  ibr  the  sake  of  older  and  Inirmony,  a  deciding  powder; 
but  in  reference  to  their  married  and  parental  relation,  hus:- 
band  and  wife  are  no  longer  abstract  man  and  woman.  An 
organization  has  been  formed;  they  sustain  certain  rela- 
tions to  each  other  aiul  their  children;  and  the  thousand 
multiplied  and  complicated  interests  growing  therefrom, 
require — not  anybcdy's  superiority — not  big  swelling  author- 
ity— but  order  and  system.     After  the  best  light  has  been 


obtained  from  cither  side,  a  variation  of  opinion  may  exist, 
while  circumstances  require  that  decisive  action  be  taken. 
Here  then,  love,  peace,  afteetion,  require  that  for  order  and 
harmony *8  sake,  a  deciding  power  should  exist,  which  must 
be  invested  somewhere.  Ever  since  the  creation,^  woman, 
when  taught  only  by  her  own  heart,  has  invest<id  ihia  power 
in  man,  and  man  has  accepted  it.  Her  wisdom  in  conceding 
so  much,  and  man's  right  in  accepting,  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  all  the  instincts  of  her  nature  point  that  way.  Man's 
right  does  not  consist  in  any  superiority  of  nature,  but  in  the 
fact  of  a  superior  fitness  ibr  that  particular  work.  All  the 
instincts  of  a  provider,  protector,  and  statesman  are  born  in 
man;  he  intuitively  yearns,  from  his  boyliood  up,  for  objects 
upon  which  to  expend  his  administrative  (jualities — not  so 
with  woman, — she  has  a  sensitive  love  for  humanity  often 
keener  than  man's;  but — saving  exceptional  eases — she 
desires  to  concentrate  her  cares  upon  her  oft'spring,  while  for 
them  and  her.self,  she  again  desires  a  superior  protector. 
The  administrative  ((uality  does  not  prevail  in  her.  All  the 
ma ni festal t ions  of  her  being  are  of  the  delicate  order:  grace, 
skill  and  refinement  are  her  joys.  Strength,  force  and  inas- 
siveness — the  proper  <jualities  to  lean  upon — are  not  Ijers^ 
while  they  are  man's.  The  difibrence  between  men  and 
women  is  not  a  question  of  judgment  or  intollect;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  strength.  Woman  can  see  the  necessary  course 
sometimes  clearer  than  man,  but  she  wants  man  to  go  ahead 
and  carry  her  own  conceptions  into  execution.  Hence  by 
his  own  instinct^s,  and  woman's  allotment,  he  is,  and  miist  be, 
the  executive  of  the  family.  As  we  have  s;iid,  a  true  mar- 
riage compact,  can  bring  no  contnd  of  the  husband  between 
rjod  and  a  woman's  soul.  Neither  should  it  step  between 
her  and  any  intellectual  conception  or  judgment.  It  does 
not  abate  the  value  of  her  opinion,  nor  declare  her  inferior 
in  the  least  degree;  it  simply  allots  to  man  the  right  to  decide 
upon  certain  pohits,  because  the  responsibility,  the  labor,  ajid 
the  care,  are,  by  tlie  nature  oi*  both  sexes,  imposed  upon 
him.  While  we  believe  that  woman,  by  all  the  forces  of  her 
nature,  is  led  to  allot  to  man  the  dignified  trust  of  protector 
and  guide,  we  hold  that  these  instincts  do  not  prove  any 
man's  fitness  for  the  task,  or  his  suitability  at  ani/  period  of 
his  career.  They  only  prove  what  nature  ultimately  intends 
man  to  be.  Nature  ollen  does  things  by  anticipation.  »Shc 
filled  this  earth  with  gold  and  silver,  ages  before  there  was 
any  man  in  existence  to  use  it;  and  she  has  embedded  this 
golden  faith  respecting  man  in  woman's  bosom,  pointing  to 
that  condition  of  man's  nature,  when,  by  the  possession  of 
(jualities  responding  to  the  confidence  bestowed,  he  shall  be 
entitled  t<^  so  divine  a  trust. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


May  121  h,  1869. 

Editor  Mt'SiCAL  Depakimem— y.'<t//*  Sir:  Having  iwcivcd  the  firstnumbcr  of 
Volume  III.  Ut.vh  Magazixk,  I  muKt  Kay  that  it  appears  very  plain  that  tho 
ninnagemcut  intends  to  hjuuc  nt'ftlicr  pains  noroxpense  in  making  it  a  firyt-cla.-'.s 
l)crio«lical.  Knowing  that  you  invite  correspondence  on  niuuical  subjectM,  and 
also  knowing  tliat  your  Ki»acc  in  valuabh',  1  will  he  as  couci^ic  a«  possible. 

I  understand  that  it  is  your  intention  to  insert  a  piece  of  music  in  every  other 
number;  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  in  home  talent  enough  to  warmnt  \ou 
in  pubH^hing  a  piece  in  mrt/  number.  The  choirs  of  this  Territory,  as  a  rule, 
have  jibout  one  or  two  copies  of  the  wime  psalmody  t<»  hcrve  from  ten  to  thirty 
luembei*?*;  the  con><c«|uence  is,  th<!  evertediou;*  and  tire  onie  ojK'nitii'n(»rco]«yiug 
has  to  be  reported  to,  which  few  know  anything  about  .wive  the  Ica<'er.  Nt>w  1 
think  that  if  you  were  to  ptibliKh  a  ^acred  piece  one  week,  and  a  Mcular  subject 
the  next,  y«»u  would  not  only  add  vjMiety  and  interest  to  your  d<'partment,  but 
you  would  be  the  Uieans  of  placing  in  th«'  hands  of  choirs  a  hulHcieiit  number  of 
copies  of  the  muKic  of  Zit^n  a«  to  enable  the  leaders  to  difjj'en'C  with  a  great  deal 
of  copying.    One  and  all  will  bf  in  fav<»r  of  that  idea. 
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And  now,  if  you  will  boor  with  nic  a  little  longer,  I  will  tell  you  tlio  light  in 
which  I  ix'ganl  the  musical  i)ortion  of  your  imper.  If  proiwiiy  nianagod — hy 
cncouragomout,  ctr. — it  will  ho  tho  weans  of  bringing  out  the  talent  that  is  at 
present  lying  latent  for  want  of  a  Ktiniulus  in  the  shape  of  iiublication,  an<l  it 
will  kindle  tho  tiro  of  genius  that  in  in  onr  niitl^t  to  a  greater  extent  than  some 
I>coj)!e  supiK>se.  The  development  of  the  "divine  art"  in  this  Territory  is,  I 
I'olievc,  your  object  in  adding  a  sheet  of  niu-ic  ( <»jnp«»;?efl  mostly  (I  hope  wholly) 
by  home  mm<iciau8,  to  yourpapcr. 

Brethren,  j'ou  have  set  out  in  a  vtry  praiseworthy  cause,  and  1  hope  that  every 
mu^sician  and  member  of  a  choir  will  !■  how  that  they  appreciate  the  movement 
by  iwtronlxing  a  i»ai>er  that  is  striving  to  plea*<e  them.  I  would  advife  every 
leader  of  a  choir  to  get  ui)  clubs,  if  it  was  oidy  for  the  music  depiirtment.  * 
*  ♦  *  Can  you  not  get  up  a  s<ries  of  prizes  for  the  best  compositions,  as 
they  do  in  England.  If  anything  will  add  interest  to  your  poper  it  is  tJiis. 
Think  alwiut  it. 

1  reuiuin'yours.  vU\, 

A.  C.  Snyxu. 

It  is  our  iutciition,  as  far  as  possible,  to  publish  the  com- 
positions of  our  home  musicians  iu  prcfereucc  to  all  others. 
Tho  arraugement  of  alternate  secular  and  sacred  pieces  is 
exactly  what  we  desire ;  but  tliere  is  p;reat  difficulty  in  get- 
ting in  music  as  we  need  it  at  present.  By-and-by  we  shall 
have  a  stock  from  which  we  can  select.  As  to  publishing 
music  every  week,  that  is  desirable  enough,  but  our  corres- 
pondent is  scarcely  aware  of  the  time  taken  and  expense 
incurred  in  the  setting  of  music  under  disadvantages. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  prizes,  we  have  it  already  in 
consideration.  As  soon  as  our  plans  arc  matured,  wo  expect 
not  only  to  give  prizes  for  music,  but  for  original  stories, 
poetry,  etc.,  and  in  fiict  do  everything  that  will  tend  to  de- 
velop home  talent.  It  is  our  anticipation  that  the  compo- 
sitions published  in  the  Magazine  will  yet  form  a  choice 
stock  from  which  the  proper  parties  can  select  a  Psalmody 
for  the  people  of  Utah. 
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We  propose  to  re-view  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  Mag- 
azine, fragments  of  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
We  will  open  with  Shakspeare's 

SuPEBXATURAL  CriARACTsni*. — The  subject  of  .supernatural  beings  manifesting 
thoniBclves  in  hunmn  afl'airs  is  most  fascinating  to  genius.  In  the  grand  epic 
poems  of  the  ancients,  the  hunmn  and  superhuman  divide  tho  field;  Milton 
made  tho  action  of  his  celeHtial  and  infernal  powers  the  very  body  of  his 
immortal  poem  ;  and  oven  our  atheistic  Slielleys  and  Byrous  can  not  keep  out  of 
the  charmed  circle.  Tito  subject  of  the  nu'lapliysical  agencies  of  tho  world — 
the  good  and  evil — incarnating  themi<elvex  in  tl:e  action  of  human  life,  gives  to 
the  ])oet  at  once  such  a  vjist  field  for  his  capacities,  and  such  a  unique  character 
to  his  work.  Hence  it  is  a  favorite  with  genius;  but  it  requires  the  greatest 
masters  to  handle  it,  or  it  will  fall  into  contempt.  And  it  is  vastly  more  difficult 
to  give  the  supernatural  an  extensive  treatment  in  an  acfing  dranm  than  it  is  in 
the  epic  iK>cm. 

8liak.«;pcarc  in  scveial  of  his  plays,  such  as  Hamlet,  trod  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  metaphysical  world  nud  introduced  a  ghost.  He  also  in  the  "Tempest "still 
made  further  inroads  upon  it,  ami  introduced  tho  magician  l'rosi)ero,  with  his 
familiar  spirit  Ariel,  and  other?  of  the  -pirit  clas.- ;  but  this  was  only  a  drama  of 
imtgic  on  an  uninhabited  island.  Kvcn  Shakspeare  did  not  fully  succeed  in 
reaching  the  great  epic  tliemo  of  sui»crnatunt1  i>owers  manifesting  themselves  in 
the  alTairs  of  nations,  until  ho  embodied  tlicni  in  his  play  of  .Maib.'tli,  which  as 
a  dramatic  composition  i-*  his  nuwicrplotc. 

Mankind  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  d«'cply  int<'reNted  in  the  real  t>r  fan- 
cied visitations  «tf  beings  sjuritual,  %\ho.-e  existcn*  c  is  p!-ophefic  «)f  our  hereafter 
life,  and  who-»c  rontiiiuation  in  the  drama  of  mortals  fore.^'hadows  «)ur  own  con- 
tinuation. Nor  doea  the  evil  qujility  of  the  .^uperhuuuui  lessen  the  intensity  of 
the  interejst,  fi.r  wicked  antl  direful  phiys  are  ever  performeil  in  real  life,  and  it 
i^  a  certain  c-\pl.inati«)n,  aye  even  satisfaction,  to  believe  them  to  be  inspired 
and  worked  up  by  evil  .spirits,  who  are  taking  part  \\itli  us  an<l  managing  the 
iv-ucs  against  hunuin  g«»oi|.  The  Aixh  Temi»fer  e\er  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
a  potent  center  of  Interest  and  terror,  not  be««un'  he  was  once  as  a  god  in  light, 
and  now  "archangel  fallen,"  buJ  bcrau'-e  lie  was  cast  down  into  the  very  heart 
of  human  afiairH,  aiid  is  the  great  Tenipbr  with  his  ;«gents  leading  mankind  to 
tlieir  perdition.  As  l«»ug  as  this  state  remain >«,  he  will  nharo  the  dominion  of 
the  world  with  (iod,  and  be  even  a  personage  of  more  fascinating  interest,  f«»r 
the  dark  and  terrible  in  life  is  always  the  modt  bewitching.  In  Milton,  S;itan  is 
the  hero,  and  his  wing  is  broader  to  overshadf)W  u-i,  because  it  has  night  as  its 
fringing.  So  it  Is  in  the  gj-ojtt  dranm  of  practical  liff.  It  was  not  Blilton'ti 
dejiign  to  make  Satan  his  hero  ;  but  splendid  genius  finds  its  greatest  triumjdis 
Ml  the  dark  sid«'s  of  Nature.    Thus  with  Slinksi^oare,  and  in  showing  us,  with 
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all  tho  strength  of  his  matchlcsii  genius,  a  soul,  big  In  its  twinship  of  good  and 
ovil,  drawn  by  this  fasciuAtion  native  in  us,  intonsiUed  by  the  potency  of  fiends, 
into  the  whirliwol  of  a  drama  worked  np  around  him  by  infernal  powers,  ho 
enters  deeply  into  our  hunwn  sympathies!.  In  much  we  are  all  Macbeths,  and 
like  him  we  have  not  only  to  fight  agjvinst  ourselves,  but  the  fiends  also,  and 
upon  their  own  ground.  The  sun-tipt  Michael  himself  can  not  hold  tho  field  on 
earth,  though  he  did  in  heaven,  agsdnst  the  Tower  of  Darkness.  Jude  tells  us 
that  when  these  two  great  archangels  were  contending  over  the  body  of  Moses, 
Michael  was  in  Ai*w*»W/ woi-sto*!,  and  he  dared  not  bring  a  railing  accusation 
against  his  Niblo  antagonist,  but  resigned  tho  field  of  strife  with  "  the  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  Sjitan,"  How  would  it  have  stood  had  it  been  Macbeth,  instead  of 
Mos<s,  that  Michael  and  Satan  were  contending  for?  There  Is  suggestivcness 
here  that  brings  the  interest  directly  homo  to  ourfeelves;  and  hence  Shakspeare 
in  his  Macbeth  seizes  strongly  hold  of  our  theological  faith  and  our  superstitious 
feai-s.  As  wu  are  not  chielly  Interested  in  "Archangel  Fallen"  lu'caui»e  he  was 
once  as  a  god  in  light,  neither  are  we  in  Shakspeare's  superhuman  beings  became 
they  melt  into  thin  air,  but  that,  like  the  Arch  Tempter,  they  are  concenicd 
with  us  and  are  working  themselves  out  through  our  dranms.  Herein  was 
Shakspeare  most  happy  in  cho<ising  a  supernatural  subject  having  so  much  ref- 
erence to  all  umnkind,  and  in  creating  beings  like  the  souls  of  the  Moinl  dead, 
who  when  in  life  were  indent  enough  to  call  up  by  their  charms  the  si)lrit  of  a 
Siuuuel.  Blacbcth  is  Shakspeare's  Siiul,  who,  finding  himself  outside  the  circle 
of  tho  Power  of  (lood,  seeks  unto  hU  Wit<hes  of  Endor  to  know  his  destiny,  and 
they  call  up  sidrlts,  not  like  the  faithful  Samuel,  who  will  rel)uke  him, but  those 
whr.  will 

"  Palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 
That  keej)  the  >vord  of  i»romise  tti  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Ma.  Cn.vRLiUj  Wueatlkk.ii.— This  popular  comedian  and  character  delinc4itor 
has  been  engaged  for  a  limited  number  of  nights,  and  he  niade  his  ilelut  here  in 
the  eccentric  play  of"  Sam."  The  signature  clmnu  ter  is  not  nearly  so  much  a 
type  as  that  of  Lonl  Dundrt^ary,  to  which  it  is  professedly  a  completement : — 
indce<l  S;»m  is  no  type  at  all.  L<»rd  Dundreary  i.s  a  unique  burlesque  of  tho 
English  peerjige,  "played  out"  iu  its  nmnly  and  intellectual  lonstitution, which 
chanxctcri/.e^  the  N«)rman-Saxon  race,  and  wln'cli  «o  strongly  nmrked  the  old 
English  barons.  The  very  contrast  between  J^ird  Dundreary  and  Arthur 
Wellosly— the  Iron  Duku  who  bejU  all  the  nmrshals  of  Napoleon,  who  were  of 
republican  and  idebeau  origin,  closijig  with  the  lion  of  tho  world  himself— is 
certainly  "taking,"  and  it  "took"  even  more  in  England  thsui  in  America, 
bfcausf  it  was  a  unique  burlesque.  But  we  should  be  jileayed  to  loam,  for  our 
ethnological  satisfiu'tion,  what  precise  individuality  or  nationality  "Sam'' 
tyi>es.  He  is  certainly  not  a  genuine  English  noodle  of  the  anVtocratle  species, 
and  hi«  is  as  certainly  not  an  "American  cousin"  or  brother.  He  is  a  nu)ngix'l  at 
best.  Vet  Mr.  Wheatleigh  jdayed  Sam  admirably,  an<l  his  grace  and  professional 
ease  is  a  fine  example  of  polish  and  artistic  caste. 

Mrss  .\Dam?. — Our  favorite,  3Iiss  Adams,  has  gone  East  on  a  visit. 


\nxi^^mH^<i, 


[Note. — Under  this  heading  we  insert  sumll,  unpretending  compositions,  that 
lay  no  special  claim  to  literary  ability,  but  which  are  f  cut  with  a  desire  to  give 
variety  and  a  home  character  to  our  ccdumns.] 


REFLECTIONS. 


CentfrriUe. 


In  life's  early  ujorn,  tho  spring  time  of  youth, 
When  the  bright  star  of  hope  Illumined  my  way, 

And  pleasure's  gay  sun,  like  the  goddess  of  truth, 
Seemed  a  pillar  by  night  and  umbrage  by  day — 

A  halo  of  jilcasure  attended  me  then 

Ere  yet  I  had  mixed  with  the  children  of  men. 

Vears  rolled  on  apace,  and  the  evils  of  life, 
Like  the  mildew  of  ages,  now  tbicken'd  around. 

As  1  ventured  abroad  naught  but  di&cortl  and  strife 
And  nuilice  and  envy  were  there  to  be  found ; — 

Ueligion  and  virtue  had  flown,  and  their  traco 

Was  nearly  Invisible  'nlid^t  the  disgrace. 

The  90\\\  damning  pasHions,  ujdieaving  and  dark, 

Like  tho  lava  of  Etna,  far-rolling  and  wide, 
Swept  furiously  on  till  Virtue's  frail  barque. 

Like  a  spot  in  the  distance,  was  scaiToly  descried, 
And  the  spirit  of  d4'mons,  conflicting  an<l  base. 
Filled  the  annals  of  earth  with  deeds  of  disgrace. 

But  the  bright  star  of  Impe  bade  nic  look  lt»  the  West, 
Where  a  standard  is  mised  and  a  banner  unfurl'd, 

'Neath  the  shadow  of  which  the  poor  and  oppress'd 
Rejoice — gathered  in  from  a  .sin-stricken  worbl, 

Wliere  tho  honest  In  heart  from  the  nations  abroa«l 

May  bnsk  in  tl;'*  smiles  of  a  meniful  (i«m1. 

A.  D,\LRTaiPLK. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MA  XI  Ml  AN    AND   THE   TIIEBAN    LEGION. 

The  old  historians  have  thii«  pictured  the  state  of  the 
third  century: — 

**Thc  armies  di:<posod  at  their  will  of  the  supreme  power.  Their 
leaders  by  turn  seized  tlie  power,  and  the  infamous  Cyriades,  a 
Persian  by  birth,  was  the  chief  of  these  thirty  tyrants  who  ruled 
the  world  for  a  period  of  several  years;  during  tlieir  execrable  reign 
evils  of  all  kinds  weighed  down  the  empire;  Britain  was  conquered 
by  the  Caledonians  and  Saxons;  Gaul,  by  tlio  Franks,  the  Germans 
and  lUirgundiiins,  Italy,  by  the  Germans,  the  Suevia,  the  Marco- 
mans  and  the  Quadi:  INledia,  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  by  the  Goths, 
the  Ileruli,  and  the  Sarmatians;  the  Persians  overran  even  to  the 
very  borders  of  Syria;  civil  Avar,  famine  and  pestilence  ruined 
cities  and  destroyed  populations  wliich  had  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  barbarians." 

The  state  of  the  AV(»rld  at  this  period  was  prophetic  of 
another  great  cha!i<::e.  There  was  to  follow  the  overthrow 
of  the  Koman  empire,  by  the  iiinuuierable  hordes  which 
poured  in  from  the  north  to  re-people  Europe  with  a  domi- 
nant race,  out  of  which  a  consolidated  Christondom  spranri;. 
And  a;;ain  was  there  in  (lod's  p:raiid  epic  a  twin  birth.  It 
was  the  3Iohammedian  and  (Christian  empires,  which,  for 
ajjccs,  were  destined  to  struj^ij^lc  in  a  thousand  battles  for  the 
sovereignty  (»f  the  worldj  but  C?onstantine  the  Great  was 
first  brought  in  to  give  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

Dioclntian,  having  risen  to  the  imperial  stjite  of  the 
Augusti,  associated  with  himself  a  e«»lleague  in  the  person  of 
3[aximian,  ouAvhom  he  fii*st  bestowed  the  title  of  Ctt»sar,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Augustus.  'J'he  former  tt)ok  the  eastern 
division  of  the  empire  and  the  latter  the  western.  Maximian, 
in  his  turn,  associated  with  himself,  for  the  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain and  (Jaul.  the  heroic  Constantius,  father  of  Constantiue  the 
Great.  But  it  was  during  the  period  when  3I:ixiniian  filled  the 
rank  of  a  Ciesjir.  or  lieutenant  emperor,  under  Diocletian,  that 
there  took  place  one  of  the  most  glorious  tragedies  of  history. 

Among  tlic  Iloman  legions,  at  the  close  of  the  third  cent- 
ury, there  was  a  lujst  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  These 
rai.sed  to  the  throne  of  the  Augiusti,  Constantiue  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  The  heroic  character  of  these  soldiers, 
and  their  devotion  to  their  faith,  may  be  gathered  by  the 
following  episode  of  the — 

MAHTVnnOM    (»F    THE   TIIEUAN    liEtJlON. 

3Iaxiinian  having  passed  over  into  Gaul  and  conquered 
the  factions  of  Amandus,  Klicnus  and  the  Bagaudic.  or  the 
peasants  of  Gaul,  who  had  risen  in  a  general  insurrection, 
the  (Vvsar  brought  from  the  East  a  legion,  called  ilia  Thcban. 
composed  of  Christian  veterans.  These,  together  with  his 
other  soldiers,  ho  designed  to  employ  in  persecuting  the 
faithful.  ]Jut  the  heroes  of  the  cross  refused  to  march  at 
his  cruel  orders,  and  formed  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  known  iu)w  as  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  gen- 
eral, enraged,  sent  t«)  tlu^  emperor  Diocletian  for  reinforcc- 
nicnts,  who  sent  him  troops  with  orders  to  decimate  the 
rebel  legion,  and  force  the  remainder  to  execute  his  will 
against  the  Christians.  In  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  they  dared 
to  disobey  the  earthly  i)owers.  A  second  time  were  they 
decimated,  but  still  they  resolved  to  die  for  him  who  had 
died  for  them,  rather  than  execute  the  tyrant's  will.  Maur- 
ice, Euxperus  and  Clandidus  were  their  principal  officei*s, 
and  they  exhortcd^these  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  follow  their 
brethren  to  martyrdom  rather  than  betray  their  religion. 
They  then  addressed  the  following  noble  manifesto  to  their 
general: 


"We  are  your  soldiers,  my  lord,  but  we  freely  confess  that  we 
are  the  servants  of  God;  we  owe  to  our  prince  duty  in  war,  to 
God  our  innocence;  we  receive  from  you  pay,  He  has  given  us 
life;  we  cannot  obey  you  and  renounce  God  our  creator,  our  mas- 
ter and  yours.  If  you  ask  of  us  nothing  injurious,  we  will  obey 
your  orders  as  we  have  done  to  this  time;  otherwise  we  shall  obey 
Him  rather  than  you.  We  oifer  the  service  of  our  arms  against 
your  enemies,  but  we  do  not  believe  we  are  permitted  to  bathe 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  We  took  an  oath  to  God,  before 
we  did  to  you,  and  you  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  second,  if 
we  violate  the  first.  You  command  us  to  seek  out  Christians,  in 
order  to  punish  them;  you  have  no  need  of  seeking  others,  behold 
we  are  such.  We  confess  God  the  Father,  author  of  all  things, 
and  Jesu-s  Christ  his  Son.  We  have  seen  you  put  to  death  our 
companions  without  mourning,  and  we  have  rejoiced  that  they 
have  been  honored  in  suffering  for  their  God.  Despair  has  not 
driven  us  to  revolt.  We  have  arms  in  our  hands,  but  we  have  not 
used  them,  because  we  prefer  to  die  innocent,  rather  than  live 
culpable." 

Alaximian  now  ordered  his  ofl^cers  to  give  these  Christian 
soldiers  to  the  sword.  Troops  were  marched  to  surround  the 
legion  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  But  these  noble  men.  resolving 
to  die  as  martyrs  and  not  as  rebels,  laid  down  their  arms  and 
bared  their  necks  to  the  strokes  of  their  executioners.  There 
fell  of  this  famous  legion  six  thousand  men;  and  the  earth 
that  day  wtis  baptized  with  the  blood  of  this  little  army  of 
the  soldiers  of  Christ.  Their  spirits  ascended  up  on  high  to 
receive  the  crowns  of  the  just  and  the  faithful;  while  He 
who  rai.seth  up  and  casteth  down  powers  and  dominions,  to 
the  fulfillment  of  his  grand  purposes,  pursued  His  course  to 
give  to  the  disciples  of  his  Son  empires  mightier  than  those 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Alexanders  and  tlie  Cti3sars.  Truly 
worthy  were  the  heroic  six  thousand  of  that  Theban  Legion 
to  be  ranked  among  the  ^'World's  (heat  Characters,"  for  it 
is  by  such  as  they  that  the  best  issues  of  humanity  arc 
wrought  out,  and  the  matchless  constancy  of  religion  main- 
tained. 

ABDICATION    OF    DIOCLETIAN    AND    MAXIMIAN. 

Diocletian  gave  to  the  world  the  first  grand  example  of  an 
abdication.  Charles  V.  of  (tcrmany  is  cited  by  Gibbon  as 
the  only  worthy  correspondent;  but  the  abdication  of  the 
latter,  he  says,  was  hastened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
and  the  di.sappointment  of  his  favorite  schemes,  while  that  of 
the  former  Avas  the  close  of  a  career  of  uninterrupted  success, 
after  ho  had  vanrjuished  all  his  enemies  and  accomplished  all 
his  designs.  It  took  place  in  the  twentv-first  year  of  his 
reign. 

The  ceremony  of  abdication  was  i)erformed  in  a  spacious 
hall,  three  miles  from  Nicomedia.  After  delivering  from  a 
lofty  throne  a  noble  speech  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  Dio- 
cletian retired  to  his  native  country  of  Dalmatia.  On  the 
same  day,  Maximian,  forced  by  the  example  of  his  benefac- 
tor, resigned  the  imperial  purple  at  Milan;  nor  could  this 
restless  and  ambitious  prince  afterwards  prevail  upon  his 
illustrious  colleague  to  leave  his  rural  enchantments  to 
resume  the  reigns  of  government.  The  elder  Augustus, 
with  a  smile  of  philosophic  pity,  replied  to  Maximian  that  if 
he  could  show  him  the  cabbages  which  he  Jiad  planted  with 
his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  would  no  longer  urge  him  to 
relinquish  the  happiness  of  his  retirement  for  the  pursuit  of 
power.  Nor  was  his  conversation  with  his  friends  less  fraught 
with  the  wisdom  of  experience.  He  was  accustomed  to  say 
^•How  oft^n  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  ministers  to  com- 
bine together  to  deceive  their  sovereign!  Secluded  from 
mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is  concealed  from 
his  knowledge;  he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he  hears 
nothing  but  their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most 
important  oflices  upon  the  vice  and  weakncs-^,  and  disgraces  ! 
the  most  virtuous  and  deserving  among  his  subjects!^  By 
such  infamous  art*<;  the  best  and  wisest  princes  are  sold  to  I 
the  venal  corruption  of  their  courtiers."  i 
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Such  was  the  experience  of  the  illustrious  Diocletian.  We 
would  that  men  in  power  would  digest  this  lesson. 

Eighteen  years  of  civil  war  and  disorder  in  the  State  fol- 
lowed the  abdication  of  the  two  Augusti.  Constantius 
ChloruB,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  after 
his  divorce  from  St.  Helcan,  had  terminated  his  great  career 
in  death,  and  Constantino,  the  son  of  the  wife  of  the  divorce, 
was  now  emperor  of  the  west. 

The  ascension  of  Constantinc  and  the  divisions  in  the 
empire  at  length  gave  to  the  old  emperor  Maximian  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  his  retirement  and  again  lay  claim  to  his 
ancient  dignities.  Warlike  as  ever,  he  defeated  the  emperor 
Severus  and  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  Rome,  where  he 
caused  him  to  resign  the  purple  and  was  instrumental  in  his 
execution.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  Maximian  passed  the 
Alps  and  went  over  to  Oonstautine,  the  sovereign  of  Gaul, 
carrying  with  him  his  daughter  Fausta,  whom  he  offered  to 
that  hero  in  marriage.  The  alliance  between  the  two  princes 
was  contracted,  and  the  marriage  took  place  with  great  mag- 
nificence at  Aries.  Maximian  now  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
western  empire,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his 
Bon-in-law;  but  Constantino  retained  in  his  own  hands  the 
power,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  next  act  in  the  imperial 
drama. 

Maximian  next  joined  his  son  Maxentius  and  fought 
against  Galcrius,  who  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Severus.  Galerius  becoming  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  raised  with  him  Licinius  and  Max- 
imin,  and  there  were  now  six  emperoi*s,  the  example  of 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  history.  For  the  second  time, 
the  butcher  of  the  Theban  Ijcgion  was  forced  to  abdicate 
and  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  son-in-law,  Constantino. 

But  while  Constantino  was  operating  with  a  part  of  his 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  3Iaximiau  inventing,  or 
hastily  crediting  a  report  of  that  hero's  death,  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  West,  seized  the  treasure,  lavished  it  on  the 
soldiers  and  put  on  the  splendor  of  his  ancient  dignity.  This 
news  reaching  the  hero,  he  returned  by  rapid  marches,  and 
Maximian  fled  to  Marseilles,  upon  which  place  Constantino 
ordered  an  immediate  assault,  but  the  garrison  delivered  up 
to  him  the  city  and  the  person  of  his  father-in-law.  A  secret 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  usurper,  and 
it  was  given  out  to  the  world  that,  burdened  by  remorse  and 
crime,  he  strangled  himself  with  his  own  hands.  Thus  per- 
ished the  Roman  Emperor  who  gave  to  the  Theban  Legion 
a  glorious  martyrdom! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEBLOIIADNEZZAR  AND  HJS  TIMES. 

The  early  demolition  and  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  monarchies,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
works  of  art  and  the  records  of  the  learned  by  the  Scythian 
hordes,  whose  boast  was  that  "  the  grass  never  grew  again 
where  their  horses'  hoofs  pressed  the  ground,"  have  left  but 
little  material  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent 
of  the  civilization  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  Fragmentary  references  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  compilation  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  traditions  by  the 
Greek  historians,  are  our  only  sources  of  information.  The 
recent  discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  are  valuable 
only  as  novelties  j  proving  that  mankind  in  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history  did  do  something  more  than  eat  and 
sleep ;  that  they  had  some  crude  conceptions  t)f  the  chaste 
and  beautiful.     Just  as  the  rude  drawing  of  a  house,  or  a 
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mill,  by  a  child  is  valuable  only  as  the  effort  gives  promise 
of  better  things  in  his  future.  So  it  is  with  the  rude 
sculptures  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  They  show 
at  how  early  a  period  in  man's  history  he  sought  to 
embellish  and  adorn ;  that  the  race,  like  the  child,  gave 
in  their  childhood  of  civilization  and  refinement,  promise 
of  a  glorious  future. 

If  we  take  all  of  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Daniel  as  our  guide,  we  can  form  but  a 
low  estimate  of  the  advancement  of  the  people  of  that  age 
in  the  social  and  moral  sciences.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
evidently  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  times  in  mental 
development ;  yet  how  low  must  have  been  his  conceptions 
of  Deity,  and  how  great  must  have  been  his  egotism, 
when  he  set  up  that  image  in  the  "plains  of  Dura"  and 
called  upon  all  people  (under  threat  of  the  most  fearful 
penalties  if  they  disobeyed)  to  come  and  fall  down  and 
worship  as  God,  the  creation  of  his  own  hands,  and  the 
morbid  conception  of  his  own  rude  mind.  What  must  have 
been  the  moral  status  of  the  people  of  that  great  nation,  when 
the  highest  and  most  noble  of  all  the  tribes  forming  the 
Empire,  or  representatives  of  the  whole,  (for  the  whole 
people  could  not  have  been  there)  could  sink  their  own 
moral  natures  so  low  as  to  worship  that  image  at  the  dictum 
of  a  man — ^a  king,  though  he  was?  When  there  were 
found  only  three  men  out  of  scores  of  thousands,  who,  were 
true  to  their  own  conceptions  of  God  ? 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  man  of  irresistible  will.  Listen, 
if  you  please,  to  his  knock-down  argument  on  religious 
worship.  When,  by  astounding  proofs  of  power,  he  perceived 
that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  able  to  save  his  servants 
even  from  fire : — "  Therefore  I  make  a  decree  that  every 
people^  nation  and  language,  that  shall  speak  anything  amiss 
against  the  God  qf  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  shall 
he  cut  in  pieces  and  their  Jwtise  shall  be  made  a  dunghUV 
This,  too,  after  he  had  enjoyed  many  ^''caVs  of  communion 
with  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  possessed,  unmistakably,  one 
of  the  brigntest  intellects  of  that  or  any  other  age.  Proving 
that  God,  through  the  laboi-s  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  His 
servants,  could  only  make  an  impression  upon  the  rude  and 
uncultivated  nature  of  the  "Great  King''  by  manifestations 
of  irresistible  physical  power.  It  is  an  axiom  of  truth  daily 
and  hourly  demonstrated  in  life,  that  the  duller  the  ear 
addressed,  and  the  greater  the  probability  there  is  of 
disobedience,  the  louder  and]  s^cr/ier  must  bo  the  tone  of 
command. 

No  brighter  instance  of  wisdom  in  the  divine  government 
of  mankind  is  recorded  than  that  contained  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.     Here  was  a  "  hard  headed  "  and  mighty  monarch, 
who  held,  as  it  were,  the  destinies  of  the  '•  chosen  people  " 
in  his  grasp,  to  be  controlled  and  managed  as  an  instrument     , 
in   carrying   out  the  Divine  plans  with  regard  to  Israel.     | 
Dreams  and  visions  were  given  him,  not  alone  for  his  own 
sake,  but  also  to  make  a  Daniel  necessary  to  him.     Finally, 
to  cap  the  climax,  he  was  permitted,  in  a  vision,  to  attond     i 
the  Divine  Court  where  his  own  case  was  adjudicated,  and 
to  hear  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  as  a  punishment  for     i 
all  his  pride.     His  bright  intellect  became  clouded,  he  lost 
his  reason,  and  imagined  himself  a  beast.     A  beast's  hoofs 
were  never  cut — ^he  would  not  permit  his  nails  to  be  cut  and 
they  became  as  "  birds*  claws."     Boasts  were  never  shaven     j 
— he  would  not  permit  a  razor  to  come  near  his  head,  and     ' 
his  hair  became  as  ''  eagles*  feathers."     Beasts  walked  on     i 
four  legs — ^he,  being  a    beast,   must   do   so    too.       Beasts 
were  not  confined  in  sumptuous  apartments,  and  he  would 
not  be.     Beasts  ranged  abroad  in  pastures  and  fed  on  grass 
he  must  needs  do  so  too ;  and  "  the  dews  of  heaven  "  settled 
upon  him,  and  '*  he  ate  grass  as  an  ox."     Having  recovered 
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his  reason,  and  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past, 
aided  no  doubt  by  the  Prophet,  he  was  enabled  to  see 
clearly  that  the  greatness  and  power  of  Israel's  God  filled  the 
universe,  and  left  no  room  for  the  gods  of  his  former 
worship. 

Now  read  his  valedictory  to  his  people  and  sec  the 
evidence  of  his  having  come  forth  into  a  new  life.  The 
starch  is  taken  out  of  him  wonderfully ;  and  he  begins  to 
realize  that  to  be  a  king  is  to  be  a  father  to  his  people  and 
not  a  tyrant.  He  utters  no  threats  of  ••  cutting  in  pieces," 
nor  of  "making  dunghills,"  but  bears  a  simple  and 
humble  testimony  to  the  goodness,  power  and  greatness  of 
the  God  of  Heaven.  We  cannot  possibly  cast  upon  Daniel 
the  imputation  of  being  a  toady  and  ministering  to  the 
vanity  of  a  powerful  king;  therefore,  how  limited  must 
have  been  the  geographical  information  possessed  by  Daniel 
when  he  bore  witness  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  ''  Head  of 
Gold,"  that  "  tvJieresoever  the  children  of  men  dicell,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  hath  He 
given  into  thine  hand  and  hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them 
all ; "  the  Assyrian  Empire  of  that  day  being  comparatively 
less  in  territorial  area  and  in  population  than  (ireat  15ritain ! 


THE   ME88IAH. 
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Instruments  Used  in  HandelV  Day. 

BY  PU0FES80R  JOHN  Tl  LLIIHIE. 

Handel's  Oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah  " — like  the  composi- 
tions of  all  great  musical  authors — received  much  opposition 
from  the  critics  on  its  first  representation.  It  is  however 
now,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  critics  were  much  prejudiced 
against  Handel  when  he  first  produced  ''  The  Messiah  "  in 
London  in  1741.  It  is  also  undei-stood — by  those  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  great  work  and  its  au- 
thor's passionate  and  stubborn  temper — that  much  of  the 
opposition  received  from  the  critics  was  caused  by  Ilandcrs 
determination  to  do  what  he  pleased  when  composing  for  the 
principal  singers.  In  fact,  Handel  did  not  fear  the  critics, 
nor  the  principal  singers,  nor  his  patrons.  It  did  not  matter 
to  him  how  exalted  their  position,  he  was  independent.  He 
knew  his  own  strength.  His  genius  was  as  far  ab(»vc  all 
other  composers  of  his  day  as  the  sun  compared  to  the  light 
of  the  moon  is  in  power  and  brilliancy.  Therefore  he  would 
have  his  own  way  in  composing  his  music,  for  he  felt  certain 
that  his  compositions  would  be  successful  at  sonic  period. 
Moreover,  Handel  carried  in  his  train  the  instrumental  and 
choral  musicians,  and  that  comforted  him.  There  could  be 
no  surprise  that  his  choral  singers  were  fond  of  him,  for  his 
choruses  arc  full  of  energy.  When  composing  his  chonises 
he  became  inspired  and  threw  his  gigantic  mind  into  their 
construction  and  harmonization,  and  they  have  never  boon 
supplanted  in  the  public  estimation  by  any  later  compositions. 

Handel,  as  noted  in  my  opening  article,  was  a  magnificent 
organist.  This  induces  me  to  show  to  my  rcadci-s  the  method 
of  the  ancients  in  writing  for  the  organ,  and  compare  it  with 
the  method  adopted  by  modern  writei-s  for  this  noble  instru- 
ment. In  Handel's  day — ^and  at  a  much  later  period — the 
performci*s  on  the  organ  were  compelled  to  study  harmony, 
or  what  is  commonly  termed  thorough  buss.  Counterpoint 
was  also  included  in  their  studies,  for  they  had  to  phiy  class- 
ical compositions  from  the  subject  with  the  bas.s  figured. 
The  inner  parts  were  produced  from  the  knowledge  tliey  had 
acquired  in  this  branch  of  musical  science.  These  necessary 
studies  to  the  harmonist  give  him  an  understanding  of  the 
progression  of /<f<7a J  arrangements,  and  enable  him  to  play 
the  answer  to  the  subject  and  counter-subject  of  the  fugue 
without  having  them  written  in  full  ]  and  without  this  essen- 


tial knowledge  an  organist  could  not  play  from  a  figured 
bass.  The  organ  player  of  modern  date  does  not  need  this 
great  knowledge.  The  composers  and  arrangers  have  pro- 
vided a  method  that  enables  the  organ  student  to  become  a 
tolerably  good  player  with  but  little  study,  for  it  Is  now 
principally  practice,  for  every  noto  that  is  necessary  to  the 
acconipaninient  is  written  in  the  organ  scores. 

1  will    now  slightly  touch   on    the  instruments   used    in 
Handel's  time.     The  eftcct  that  is  now  produced  when  ^'The 
3Icssiah  "  is  performed,  by  the  invention  and   introduction 
of  the  improved  modern  instruments,  and  a  clever  arrange- 
ment i'or   tlicni,   would   electrify  Handel  were   he   living. 
Handel  had    hut   few  instruments  at  his  command.     The 
violin,  viola,  violoncello^  hautboy,  trumpet  and  fagotti — or 
bassoon — were  the  few  that  Handel  had  to  render  his  music 
effective  with ;  but  he  knew  how  to  use  such  as  were   in 
vogue   in  his  day.     This  assertion  can  be  easily  proved  by 
inspecting    the     delicate    ohUgalo    accompaniments    which      ' 
enrich    so   many  of  his  .songs.     It   was  the  lack  of  these      i 
improved  modern  instruments  that  induced  31ozart  to  write 
his  celebrated  instrumental  accimipanimcnts  for  this  mighty 
work.     It  is  evident,  by  the  perusal  of  Handel's  obligatos     ! 
written  for   the    instruments  at  his  command,  that  he  was      i 
fond  of  using  them   tt>  beautify  his  organ  accompaniments 
with  their  varied  effect,  but  he  could   not  bear  to  hear  the      i 
tuning  of  any  instrument  in   his  presence.     His  ear  was  too 
fine,  too  son.sitivo,  and   they   were  always  tuned  before  he 
arrive<l    at   any   reheaj*siil    or    public  performance.       This 
reniinds  me  of  an  anecdote  on  the  subject:  ' 

At  the  introductiim   of  one  of  HandcFs  compositions,  he      ' 
took  his  scat  as  usual   at  the  organ  to  conduct  the  perform-      I 
ance.     All  the  instrument*^  were  turned  before  he  arrived. 
A  wicked  wag,  unknown  to  the  performers,  secretly  visited      ! 
the  orchestra  and  altered  the  pitch  of  every  stringed  instru-      ! 
ment.     The  wind  instruments  he  cimld  not  manage,  as  the 
players  would  have  seen  the  alteration,  but  the  string  were      i 
put,  some  a  shade  higher,  some  a  shade  lower,  others  a  sem-      ! 
it<^ne  higher,  and  the  remaining  portion  a  semitone  lower,  so 
that  there  were  no  instruments — but  the  wind — that  were 
in   tune   with    the  organ.     Handel  had  anticipated  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  the  performance  of  this  compo- 
sition, and  placed   himself  at  the  (n*gan  with  uniLSual  good 
hunun*.     At  the  opening  harmony  of  the  piece   he  had  in-     i 
troduced    the    chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  on   a   pause.      \ 
This  was  done  to  connnand  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
the  first  m«»vi'nuMit.     The   cimdjination   consists  of  what  is 
called  the  major  harmonic  triad  with   the   seventh   added — 
hence  the  term  dominant  seventh.     The  effect  of  that  pause     | 
on  Handers  nerv«nis  system,  with    the    instruments   out  of     | 
time,  ran  be  better  imagined  than  described.    Handel  shook 
on  his  seat  with  passion;  he  pulled  at   his  wig;  tore  it  off;      | 
threw    it  about    the    j^latform  ;  roared   in  perfect  fury,  and 
finally  jumped  up  exclaiming,  "01  C>  I  te  tam  fillains;  to      ' 
tarn  scoundrels;   I  would  kill  te  tamfillains/*and  away  went      i 
the  wig,  which  he  had  caught  up,  at  the   musicians   in  the 
orchestra.     The  music  books  that  were   on   the  organ-stand     , 
went  in  the  same  direction,  and  before  he  could  be  brought     j 
into  a  peaceful  state   of  mind,  the   I'rince  of  AVales — after-     - 
wards  (iet»rge  H.  of  England — had  to  leave  his  private  box 
and  coax  the  composer  into  a  good  humor.     The  Prince  was 
passiiuiatcly  fond  of  Ilandrl's  music,  and  was  a  great  patron      i 
of  th(;  composer ;  hence    his    influence  over    him.     During      j 
the  interval  «>f  storm  and  peace   the  performers  retired  and      ' 
again  tunod  their  instruments,  taking  much    care    to   have     | 
them  in  th(n*ough  tune  this  time,  and  the  piece   was   then     I 
played  to  the  composer's  perfect  satisfaction  and  the  delight     j 
of  the  audience.     Handel  retired  elated  with  his  final  su<-      \ 
cess,  and  the  trick  |dayed  on  him  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  : 

^ ^ 
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THE  LADT  AND  THE  WARRIOR 

[  \     I,  K  <;  E  !<  D  .  ] 
BY     J  T'  r.  1   .V     n  O  W  R  I  \  G  . 

She  stood  beside  him  as  he  lay 

Upon  the  battle  plain; 
They  parted  once  in  other  years, 

And  thus  they  met  again. 
A  cold  dew  damped  his  aching  brow, 

His  face  was  pale  and  wan, 
His  eye  had  lost  its  wonted  fire — 

He  was  a  dying  man. 
The  night  breeze  fanned  the  lady's  locks 

Of  wavy  golden  hair; 
She  wore  the  cloi-stcr's  sombre  garb, 

But  still  was  young  and  fair. 
*'Wild  thought  flash  through  my  brain,"  she  said, 

**0f  each  neglect  and  wrong. 
Oh  woman's  heart  is  frail  and  weak, 

But  woman's  trust  is  strong. 
When  pleasure  lit  the  castle  halls, 

When  bright  eyes  beamed  with  glee, 
When  beauties'  lips  thrilled  magic  lays, 

You  thought  not  then  of  me. 
The  sunshine  of  my  life  is  past — 

All  past  with  love'.s  decay; 
And  those  who  won  from  me  thy  heart, 

Oh  tell  me  where  are  they? 
Say,  shall  1  bring  them  to  thee  now? 

To  watch  thy  licet ing  breath? 
The  ones  so  prized  by  thee  through  life. 

Should  .^oothe  thy  hour.s  of  deathi 
Oh  woman,  oft  how  dark  tliy  sky; — 

Pursue  a  wiser  plan. 
Place  no  deep  trust  in  things  of  earth, 

And  Icrt.st  of  all  in  man. 
I've  felt  the  tempest  of  the  heart, 

I've  pined  in  cloister  cell, 
With  mem'ries  of  a  broken  vow, 

I've  learned  the  IcH.'-on  well." 
His  cheek  grew  paler  as  she  spoke; 

His  sobs  rose  loud  and  strong. 
As  if  the  magic  word.s  had  woke 

Thoughts  that  had  slumber'd  long. 
'•My  brain  is  racked  to  agony,*' 

He  said;  *'That  broken  vow. 
The  hallowed  pat^t,  the  time  misused. 

All  come  before  me  now. 
Why  do  they  haunt  my  dying  hours — 

Those  memories  of  old? 
Oh  could  I  but  recall  the  past 

That  vow  my  false  lips  told. 
The  sabre  by  my  side  will  soon 

Be  coated  o'er  with  rust: 
And  I,  too,  like  my  gasping  steed. 

Will  &leep  low  in  the  dust. 
Before  the  morning  star  shall  fade 

From  out  the  morrow's  sky. 
My  star  will  set;  OhI  Ko.Halind, 

Forgive  me  ere  I  die." 
His  voice  grew  feeble,  yet  it  had 

A  sad  ami  mournful  tone; 
Oh  how  it  touched  her  woman's  heart 

His  deep  half-smothered  moan. 
He  strove  to  raise  his  coM  scarred  hand, 

To  clasp  hcr.i  iu  embrace; 
It  fell, — his  dim  eyes  closed, — and  death 

Was  written  in  his  face. 
She  knelt  beside  that  warrior  brave. 

And  kiirsed  his  pallid  brow; 
She  would  have  spurned  him  once,  but,  oh! 

She  could  not  do  it  now. 
That  baUle-field  so  terrible, 

With  dead  forms  gaunt  and  grim, 
Jfad  no  alarms,  oblivious. 

She  saw  but  only  him. 
And  through  that  long  and  dreary  night 

Amidst  that  scene  so  dread, 
Till  morning  came  she  watched  and  wept 

Beside  her  loved — her  dead. 
Oh  woman's  heart  is  frail  and  weak, 

But  woman's  love  i-*  strong, 


And  hers  had  lived  through  time  and  care, 
And  braved  the  keenest  wrong. 
*  *  *  * 

Deep  in  the  shade  of  convent  cell, 

How  many  bright  eyes  wept. 
As  o'er  that  pale  and  lifeles^one 

The  midnight  watch  they  kept. 
A  clasp  of  massive  gold  lay  close 

Upon  the  throbtess  heart, 
The  portraiture  of  him  who  caused 

Hs  wildest,  keenest  smart. 
And  by  the  flaming  light  of  torch. 

With  sad  and  solemn  tread. 
The  white-robed  monks  then  bore  her 

To  the  region  of  the  dead. 
And  in  that  dark  and  mouldering  vault, 

With  death  and  gloom  allied, 
They  chanted  mass — then  laid  her  down 

Close  by  the  warrior's  side. 


TH0UH6TS  ON  A   S£RM!ON. 

BY    A    WOMAN    OF    UTAH. 

I  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  give  expression,  through 
your  medium,  to  thoughts  suggested  by  hearing  Mr.  Allen's 
sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

How  many  are  there,  with  anxious  hearts  and  aching 
brains,  yearning  and  gasping  for  Divine  light,  to  brighten 
life's  pathway;  for  an  expansive  and  soul-satisfying  creed; 
one  that  places  no  prohibition  on  a  fearless  investigation  of 
truth  of  every  kind.  Yet  of  these,  in  that  world  which  we 
too  often  dcnouucc  as  all  had,  but  in  which  there  are  many. 
Oh,  very  many,  of  God's  children  calling  loudly  to  him  for 
light.  And  will  he  not  heed  them?.  lie  that  marketh  the 
sparrow's  fall,  will  he  not  hear  His  children  cry  to  Him? 
When  they  raise  their  voices  in  supplication  and  prayer  for 
divine  guidance,  for  Heavenly  light,  will  he  not  answer  them? 
Yes,  ^'Ood  is  His  own  interpreter,  and  He  can  make  it  plain." 

31  r.  Allen's  idea  of  the  popular  religion  of  to-day  is  so 
true.  The  growing  world  calls  for  something  more  soul-sat- 
isfying than  the  dry  ashes  from  the  husks  of  a  dead  past, 
upon  which,  for  many  generations,  the  human  family  have 
existed — not  lived,  for  their  souls  have  been  dwarfed,  their 
minds  circumscribed  by  prejudice  and  tradition.  T'ntil  life 
within — the  free  and  joyous  soul-life  that  the  Spirit  of  (lod 
alone  can  give,  calls  loudly  for  substantial  food. 

"Man's  extremity  is  (iod's  opportunity.'^  He  called  Jos- 
eph Smith  to  a  mission;  that  mission  to  dc(darc  a  new  age; 
an  age  that  would  criticise  and  test  the  wisdom  of  all  previ- 
ous ones. 

Mr.  Allen  spoke  of  the  refining  and  ennobling  influence 
of  self-denial.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  find  a  people 
who  more  make  this  a  principle  of  practical  life  than  our 
own?  Of  this  the  women  of  Ttah  are  illustrious  examples. 
Can  there  be  found  among  all  the  sects  and  denominations 
of  the  day,  women  who  practise  tbc  self-abnegation,  the  true 
generosity  that  characterizes  this  small  band  of  sisterhood? 
Although  not  a  whit  behind  their  sisters  of  "the  world"  in 
intelligence,  culture  and  education,  with  all  the  intuition  of 
true  feminine  nature,  the  same  aspiration,  the  same  desires, 
but  with  this  difference:  the  world  satisfies  the  women  of  the 
world,  who  live  for  its  pleasures  alone;  but  the  women  of 
Utah  would  live  for  something  more — for  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Where  self-denial  is  practised  for  this  (tbjcct,  the 
result  must  be  purifying  and  ennobling. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  by  some  they  are  misun- 
derstood. Their  conduct,  of  course,  is  inexplicable.  How 
can  people  appreciate  a  sentiment  they  never  felt?  The 
motives  that  may  actuate  women  of  a  more  advanced  class 
cannot  be  understood  by  those  unschooled  in  self-denial  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  and  in  the  love  of  God. 
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THAT  FAST  FREI6HT  LINE— THE  II.  P.  R.  R. 


BY    QUIZ. 


In  reintroducing 


*  Quiz"  to  the  public  we  present  an  old 
friend  with  a  new  face.  A  long  time  ago  Quiz  fled  from  our 
sight  "like  a  beautiful  dream,"  leaving  us  to  settle  his 
accounts.  Not  finding  in  literature  that  which  would  sup- 
port Mrs.  Quiz,  six  children,  a  buggy  and  a  sleigh,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  patriotic  purpose  of  promoting  railway 
lines.  He  has  been  a  railroad  contractor,  and  returns  to  us 
with  a  soul  full  of  confidence  in  Durant  and  John  Sharp, 
and  a  pocket  full  of  sub-contractors'  checks.  lie  has  boosted 
railroads,  puffed  railroads,  tolegi-aphed  about  them,  made 
toasts  about  them,  and  at  the  appropriate  period  went  into 
raptures  over  the  ''-  last  spike."  Having  done  his  duty  to 
his  country  in  this  respect,  he  now  feels  himself  entitled  to 
do  any  amount  of  grumbling  on  the  opposite  side. 

When  Quiz  undertook  to  support  the  C.  P.  11.  li.  and  the 
U.  P.  R.  R.  and  railroads  generally,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  going  to  regenerate  things,  and  get 
rid  of  a  certain  impression  that  we  Utahites  were  "  out  in  the 
wilderness."  His  understanding  was  that  time  in  traveling  and 
freighting  was  to  be  annihilated ;  and  New  York  brought, 
at  least,  in  the  vicinity  of  Echo  Canyon.  In  fond  reliance 
on  this  blissftil  idea,  three  months  ago  Quiz  sent  to  the 
aforesaid  New  York  for  three  pounds  of  ten  and  a  calico 
dress  for  Mrs.  Q.,  and  a  boi  of  toys  for  the  young  Quizcf?. 

In  perfect  certainty  that  ox-team  times  were  gone  forever, 
and  the  days  of  lightning  trains  arrived,  he  confidently 
informed  Mrs.  Q.  and  the  junior  Q's,  that  they  might  in  :i 
fortnight,  or  less,  expect  to  drink  that  tea,  see  that  calico 
dress,  and  exhibit  to  an  aggravated  and  distract<jd  neighbor- 
hood of  youngsters  those  magnificent  toys.  That  tea  is  now 
— and  has  been  for  about  twelve  weeks  past— somewhere 
between  here  and  Chicago;  that  calico  dress  and  those 
toys — if  anywhere  at  all  in  the  world — arc  in  the  same 
vicinity.  Mrs.  Quiz  has  lost  her  faith  in  railroads,  and  says 
emphatically — ''  hang  the  '  Last  Hail '  and  them  that  laid 
it ;"  and  the  junior  Q's  are  in  an  inconsolable  agony  of  grief 

These  are  private  sorrows,  but  Quiz  has  public  ones  to 
lament.  On  paying  a  casual  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Utah 
Magazine  about  four  mouths  ago,  he  fcmnd  that  the  man- 
agers of  that  office  with  the  same  fond  belief  in  railroads  and 
their  wondrous  celerity  possessed  by  himself  had  entrusted 
goods  to  its  tender  mercies  only  four  months  before,  which 
goods  were  then  at  about  the  rate  of  one  package  per  week 
pouring  in  on  the  proprietors,  having  accomplished  their 
journey  at  little  less  than  half-mule  speed. 

Being  at  that  time  a  railroad  contractor,  and  being  by  his 
connections  bound  to  sustain  the  character  of  railroads  for 
swiftness.  Quiz  proved  conclusively  that  all  this  was  the 
proper  thing  under  the  circumstances.  Urged  by  his  per- 
suasive eloquence,  sometime  last  February  the  aforesaid  -pro- 
prietors again  entrusted  typo,  paper,  presses  and  a  variety  of 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention  to  the  Iron  Horse.  Whether 
the  ''  Iron  Horse  "  was  sick,  or  went  to  see  his  relatives,  or 
was  short  of  oats,  we  cannot  tell  3  but  after  from  three  to 
four  months  waiting,  this  magnificent  animal  brought  to  our 
peaceful  vales  about  half  of  the  above  material  j  having 
accomplished  four  days'  work  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months  and  a  half:  traveling  nearly  as  fast  as  an  ox  t^am 
with  their  hind  legs  tied.  The  other  half  of  the  goods 
are — exactly,  heaven  knows  where.     They  may  be  expected 


ft. 


eight  weeks — unless 


in,  however,  without  fail,  in  less  than 
goods  should  be  delayed  on  the  line. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Utah  Magazine  having  l>een 
induced  mainly  by  Quiz's  representations  to  trust  their 
goods  to  this  rapid  mode  of  conveyance,  he  feels  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  ask  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  and  America  at  large 
these  questions :— Was  it  to  promote  this  sort  of  freighting 
that  he  wore  a  hairy  cap  and  a  blue  checked  shirt  for  six 
months,  and  expended  his  soul  on  scrapers  in  Weber  Canyon  f 
Was  it  for  this  that  he  burnt  three  candles  and  an  oil  lamp 
on  the  night  of  the  '•  Illumination  ?  "  Was  it  for  this  that 
he  listened  to  the  whole  of  the  speeches  of  Governor  Durkec 
and  31  r.  Hooper  ?  AVas  it  for  this  that  he  gave  three  cheers 
like  a  lunatic  and  rashly  expended  twenty-five  cents  in 
candy  on  the  youthful  Quizes  on  that  glorious  day  ?  Echo 
answers — '^  A  cry  likely  it  was,"  but  he  will  not  believe  it. 
He  has  one  pathetic  appeal  to  make  to  the  U.  P.  R.  R.,  and 
then  he  subsides  into  peaceful  literature  for  ever: — For  the 
country's  sake,  do  try  and  freight  us  goods  to  Utah — not  so 
fast  as  a  mule  train,  that  would  be  asking  too  much,  but  do 
try  to  rival  an  ox  team.  If  only  this  is  accomplished  he 
will  die  content.  ])cny  him  this,  and  there  will  be  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone  : — ''  Here  lies  a  defunct  and  extinguished 
railroad  contractor,  who  was  prematurely  killed  by  over- 
faith  in  the  U.  P.  R.  R." 


ACROSTIC. 


•SltCKSS  TO  THE  lTAH:M.iGAZINE/» 


8  hinc  on,  thou  newly-risen  star, 
Tp  o'er  the  western  horizon; 
Convey  thy  glorious  rays  afar, 
CeaHC  not  to  shine  as  thou  hast  shone. 
Ere  long  mankind  will  welcome  thee; 
Science  unt.sf  triumph  on  land  and  sea, 
S  o  mnyst  thou  ripc  triumphantly. 

T  o  all  a  guide  and  beacon  prove 
Of  light,  intelligence  and  love — 

Truth,  right  and  justice  bring  to  men, 
II  ail  mighty  instrument — the  pen — 
K  nrth's  mightiest  contjueror  must  win. 

Unfold  the  pictures  of  the  past 
T  o  mortals'  gaze,  from  first  to  last ; 
And  of  the  present — tell  the  sum 
ITow  umtter  must  to  mind  succumb. 

M  ny  wisdom  beam  from  every  page, 

And  golden  precepts,  too,  abound: 

G  rave  knowledge  for  both  youth  and  age, 

A  nd  may  choice  gems  therein  be  found : 

Z  est,  enterprise,  industry,  skill, 

I  nculcate,  till  their  fruits  arc  seen  ; 

N  0  man  convince  against  his  will ; 

K 'en  so,  Amen,  friend  >[.\fiA7.iNE. 

.Tno.  Burbows. 


STEPS  IN  KNOWLEDGE 


The  first  grand  step  in  knowledge  here  below. 
Is  just  to  learn  that  I  mere  nothing  know: 

The  last,  and  grandest — (How  my  soul  doth  yearni) 
There's  more  to  know  than  I  can  ever  learn. 


Ikuan. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OR, 
NOT    ALL    1)110  8  8. 


BY  KDWARD  W.  TULLIDUE. 
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OlIAPTEK   IX. 

THE    ORPIJAX    JEWK8.S    AND    TlIK    (IIHISTIAN    NOULK. 

As  our  hero  and  heroine  are  now  before  our  readers,  we  wiH 
here  take  the  opportunity  of  describing  his  person. 

ATalt^r  has  much  physical  maturity,  and  his  character  and  mind 
are  according  to  the  indications  of  his  boyhood,  lie  has  changed 
in  nothing,  but  has  become  more  developed  in  every  thing  that  he 
was.  Endoweil  with  one  of  those  extraordinary  natures  of  inten- 
sity and  self-motive  force,  that  gathers  all  the  promptings  of  life 
from  within,  and  lives  out  itself  as  from  strong  necessities,  ho  has 
unfolded  Walter  Templar,  and  was  ever  unfolding  him.  Xothing 
but  himself  could  come  out  of  himself,  for  he  took  not  his  impress 
from  other  minds,  but  impressed  his  own  nature  on  his  surround- 
ings, and  tinged  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  with  tlie  qualities 
of  his  own  being.  Italy  stirred  him,  because  he  was  lull  of 
impulses, — the  pregnancy  of  a  land  of  genius  came  over  him 
because  he  had  the  attributes  of  genius  in  his  soul.  In  his  physical 
structure,  ho  was  also  strongly  marked,  typical  of  capacity  and  force 
rather  than  handsome  and  winning.  He  was  not  so  much  the 
man  to  engage  a  lady's  thought,  as  the  one  to  command  men,  and 
agitate  a  nation  with  his  impetuous  intensity.  In  height  he  was 
five  feet  eleven  and  a  half,  and  his  organization  was  anti-corpulent, 
bony  and  like  an  iron  statue.  The  liea<l  was  large,  ])ut  not  mas- 
sive, looking  in  the  breadth  of  front-face,  the  cheek-l)oncs  promi- 
nant,  the  eyes  dark,  full  of  power  an<l  mesmeric  ((ualities,  and  tlie 
hair  hung  about  his  head  as  a  n»ass  of  black  wftve^'.  Unlike  Wal- 
ter Templar,  the  youth  DeLacy  was  fair,  with  hazel  eyes  and 
chestnut  locks.  He  was  frank,  generous,  bold  and  strongly 
attached  to  his  friend,  whose  superiority  he  maintained:  and  whose 
intellectual  and  impetuous  mind  he  followed.  The  young  men 
were  repeating  in  their  persons  the  friendship  which  had  existetl 
between  Sir  Richard  (^ourlney  and  the  dead  DeLacy. 

As  dissimilar  as  our  heroes  were,  they  were  just  tlie  youths  one 
would  predict  as  certain  to  fall  into  some  romance;  or  who,  if 
they  did  not  find  it,  would  create  one  which  would  as  certainly 
involve  them  in  future  embarrassment.  Walter  was  not  one  to 
seek  adventure,  but  he  was  one  to  create  a  romance.  He  was  a 
law  unto  himself:  and  the  restraints  and  aHiticialities  of  society 
were  repugnant  to  him.  15y  birth  he  was  an  aristocrat,  but  by 
instinct  a  republican.  New  forms  and  orders  of  things  grew  out 
of  him;  and  natural,  not  artificial  methods,  impulse  led  him 
into  for  the  expession  of  his  character.  The  voice  of  society  he 
heard  not;  the  voice  of  his  own  conscientiousness  was  ever  speak- 
ing to  him.  Out  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  nature  and  thought, 
ho  felt,  willed  and  acted  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  conven- 
tional propriety  and  the  way  marks  of  society.  This  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  young  men  of  intense  and  conscientious  pujposes;  but, 
however  noble  it  might  be  in  the  abstract,  .'society  will  not — can- 
not allow  its  manifestations.  Its  artificial  voice  must  be  respected. 
The  world  can  pardon  the  love  of  adventure  in  youth.  l)ut  it  will 
not  tolerate  the  strong,  forceful  innovation  of  thoughtfulcharacter. 
On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  DeLacy  was  just  the  one  for  adven- 
ture, and  was  prepared  to  follow  Walter  into  any  extravagant 
romance.  What  had  he  left  Kngland -for,  if  not  for  this?  The 
days  of  knight-errantry  to  youth  will  never  be  out  of  date.  In 
Italy,  a  land  of  banditti,  Walter  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
a  physiognomist  as  the  very  man  who,  if  molded  by  some  desper- 
ate circumstances,  would  be  likely  to  awe  society  in  tlie  character 
of  a  chieftain  of  the  grand  and  noble  type — a  being  as  much  to 
admire,  devotedly  follow  and  love  as  to  fear.  Now,  to  have  organ- 
ized a  model  banditti  under  the  chieftainship  of  Walter  would  have 
been  the  very  thing  that  young  DeLacy  would  have  voted  for 
above  all  earthly  glory.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  a  most  honor- 
able band,  if  Walter  was  its  soul  and  head,  and  one  that  would 
only  battle  and  astonish  the  world  in  some  great  cause.  The 
Garibaldian  type  would  have  suited  Fred — one  to  fight  for  ''down- 
trodden Italy,"  or  any  other  down-trodden  nationality,  or  down- 
trodden anything  anywhere.  Youth-like,  and  full  of  its  generous, 
big  heart,  Fred,  as  with  thousands  more  at  his  age,  was  for  a 
crusade  of  some  kind  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  right  against 
oppression  and  wrong.  He  had  often  heard  the  tradition  of  Sir 
Walter  Templar's  house,  that  its  founder  was  an  illustrous  Grand 
Master  of  the  renowned  order  of  Knight  Templars  and  his  friend 


was  certainly  a  fitting  representative  of  such  an  ancestor.  Why 
then  should  not  Walter  be  Grand  Master,  or  Grand  Chieftain  or 
Grand  Somebody?  was  Fred's  unanswerable  question. 

There  was  another  extravagant  romance  that  the  young  Kng- 
lishmen  were  the  very  ones  to  fall  into,  and  this  one  they  found. 
The  youths  discovered  the  beautiful  orphan  Jewess  and  created 
themselves  her  very  venerable  guardians!  M'hat  romance  could 
be  better?  what  character  could  the  boys  assume  more  becoming? 
Walter  was  twenty  and  Fred  nineteen,  and  Terese  fifteen.  The 
very  ones  to  stand  together  in  the  relationship  of  ward  and 
guardians !  It  is  true,  however,  that  although  Walter,  her  chief 
guardian,  was  only  twenty,  he  was  old  enough  in  person  and 
character  to  be  twenty-two, 

Terese,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sweetly  melancholy  and  dreamy  in 
her  disposition — the  ideal  of  an  orphan  maiden — a  type  of  a 
daughter  of  Zion.  She  possessed  rare  musical  gifts  of  nature, 
like  many  more  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Often  in  pastoral  solitude  Terese  would  warble  forth  her  soul 
in  improvisions  of  genius,  and  on  such  an  occasion  Sir  Walter 
Templar  and  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy  introduced  themselves  to 
the  gifted  Hebrew  child.  Let  us  take  our  readers  back  to  that 
episode  of  her  history  which  branched  out  over  the  whole  future 
of  her  life,  blended  with  the  history  of  our  hero,  and  gave  a 
leading  thread  to  our  story. 

'*  Hark ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Walter  in  rapture,  as  the  strains  of 
the  Hebrew  maiden  burst  upon  their  ears  as  they  wandered  near 
the  mountains  admiring  the  scenery  of  tliat  beautiful  Italian 
village  which  gave  her  birth. 

'*  The  song  of  some  mountain  shepherdess.  How  very  beautiful! 
What  a  rich  voice,  Walter!" 

"Divine I"  replied  his  friend  in  ecstacy,  for  music  was  with 
him  a  passion. 

"  What  a  pathetic  strain,  and  how  unconstrained,  Walter." 

'*  'Tis  tho  improvisings  of  genius.  How  it  changes;  now  plaintive, 
now  tender,  now  yearning !  It  is  borne  upon  the  soft  zephyrs  of 
classic  Italy,  burdened  with  the  soul  of  poesy  and  song." 

'*A  beautiful  shepherdess,  I'll  be  sworn.  By  St.  George, 
Walter,  1  believe  it  is  the  fairy  of  one  of  the  romance  I  have  been 
dreaming." 

*'The  nymph  of  the  mountains,  then,  Fred,  waking  the  solitude 
with  pastoral  melody.  She  comes  this  way  !  We  will  not  startle 
the  fawn  with  rude  abruptness." 

The  Hebrew  maiden  approached  and  was  gently  and  gracefully 
accosted  by  the  young  Englishmen. 

"Tell  us,  beautiful  maiden,  is  it  unlawful  to  speak  with  the 
mountain  nymph  who  warbles  such  enchanting  strains?  " 

"Oh  no,  young  stranger,"  she  sweetly  answered  Walter,  smiling, 
"it  is  not  unlawful;  I  am  not  the  mountain  nymph." 

"Indeed  you  are.  Is  she  not,  Walter?  I  am  sure  you  are  a 
fairy,  beautiful  songstress.     Now  do  tell  us  your  fairy  history." 

"I  am  only  Terese,  and  the  villagers  call  me  the  orphan  Hebrew 
maiden." 

"An  orphan  and  a  daughter  of  Zion,"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter 
with  thoughtful  interest. 

"  Yes,  Signer  Stranger." 

"A  sweet  singer  of  Israel  maiden!  " 

"So  the  kind  villagers  tell  mc.  Signer  Stranger,"  replied  the 
artless  child  of  nature,  naively. 

Tlie  youths  won  from  her  the  history  of  her  orphan  life.  She 
Iiad  never  met  any  one  to  harm  her,  and  she  was  easily  induced 
to  tell  her  simple  pathetic  tale.  Fred,  with  his  free  generous 
nature,  wept  like  a  boy,  as  he  was,  for  he  was  himself  an  orphan. 
Walter — sublime  Walter,  was  like  himself,  grand  and  profound. — 
He  had  been  as  an  elder  brother  to  Fred;  why  should  he  not  be 
the  same  to  Terese?  Fred  wished  it.  Walter,  with  his  strong, 
impetuous  nature,  willed  it  so.  He  determined  it,  therefore  it 
had  to  be.  Terese,  the  orphan  Hebrew  maiden,  henceforth  was 
their  protege — their  sister.  Walter  willed  it,  and  Fred  knew  that 
all  Italy  could  not  stand  against  that  impetuous  will. 

Foster-brother  Beppo  opposed,  but  foster-brother  Beppo  could 
not  stand  against  the  master  mind  and  wizard-like  power  of 
Walter  Templar.  He  was  created  by  nature  to  bow  to  his  will 
even  strong-minded,  turbulent  men.  Never  had  he  met  a  mascu- 
line mind  whom  he  had  not  subdued.  What  wonder  then  that  he 
should  henceforth  bo  the  ruling  star  of  the  destiny  of  the  orphan 
Hebrew  girl.  She  did  not  know  it,  but  from  the  first  she  loved 
him,  with  the  self-abnegation  of  a  woman's  nature.  Like  her 
ancestress,  Ruth,  the  language  of  hei'  soul  was:  "Where  thou 
goest,  I  will  go;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God." 

The  young  Englishmen  traveled  incognito.  Where  would  have 
been  the  romance,  unless  they  laid  aside  their  family  titles  for 
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that  of  the  Unknowns?  So  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  Lord 
Frederick  De  Lacy  became  to  the  peasants  of  the  country,  plain 
Signor  Walters  and  Signor  Fredericks.  WitUTerese,  Ihe  orphan 
Hebrew  maiden,  what  a  trio  they  forme«l!  What  a  traveling 
company  for  any  extravagant  romance,  which  even  your  cold- 
blooded, long-headed,  unroraantic  statesman  is  as  likely  as  any 
youth  to  fall  into  at  twenty. 

Here  they  were,  three  children  of  nature!  Even  Walter  with 
his  masterly  intellect,  was  all  that;  perhaps  he  was  more  so, 
from  the  very  force  of  his  mentality,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
nature,  which  like  a  torrent  overlept  the  artificial. 

Here  they  were,  Fred,  the  last  representative  of  a  noble  family, 
whose  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  supplanter.  Here  they 
were, — Terese,  the  orphan  Hebrew  maiden — a  sweet  singer  of 
Israel — a  child  of  the  captivity  of  the  chosen  people — all  of  which 
characters,  to  the  youths,  made  her  their  fitting  companion. 
Here  they  were,  and  at  their  head,  glorious,  forceful,  gifted 
Walter,  a  representative  descendant  of  an  illustrious  Grand 
Master  of  the  renowned  order  of  Knight  Templars. 

What  impropriety  was  there  in  these  two  English  youths, 
seeking  adventure,  and  this  gifted  maiden,  with-  so  many  inter- 
esting surroundings,  traveling  together  as  a  loving  trio — two 
young  brothers  of  a  younger  sister. 

Fred,  particularly,  saw  no  impropriety,  and  he  would  have 
been  only  too  delighted  to  have  found  several  more  such  youths 
as  themselves,  and  a  few  more  maidens  with  the  h.alo  of  romance, 
around  Terese. 

What  an  interesting  company  they  would  have  formedl  The 
boy,  in  fact,  gave  such  a  romantic  broth er-and-sisterhood  prefer- 
ence over  his  model  banditti.  Thus  these  children  of  nature 
traveled  together,  well  representing  what  they  passed  for — two 
friends,  and  Terese  the  sister  of  Walter. 

The  youths  never  dreamt  of  future  consequences.  Fred,  as  we 
know,  was  betrothed  to  Alice  Courtney,  by  his  dying  father  and 
Sir  Richard,  and  Walter  was  to  mate  with  his  cousin  Eleanor. 
But  what  had  that  to  do  with  Terese,  the  orpan  Jewess? 
She  was  a  sister  of  their  romance,  and  they  had  not  been,  as  in 
after  years,  painfully  startled  with  the  revelation  that  the  romance 
of  a  woman's  life  is  love! 

Since  Terese  became  the  companion  of  their  travels,  Walter 
would  for  a  time  take  some  delightful  villa,  in  which  he  would 
surround  his  adopted  sister  with  as  many  luxuries  as  consistent 
with  pastoral  gentility — especially  those  of  art  and  refinement  of 
intellect.  Music  was  particularly  attended  to,  for  Walter  was 
already  skillful  on  several  instruments,  and  an  excellent  vocalist, 
with  a  magnificent  tenor  voice.  At  college  he  made  music  a 
principal  study,  and  he  grasped  it  by  intuition. 

Hours  would  Walter  Templar  and  Terese  pass  together  in  their 
reveries  of  music.  In  this  they  were  indeed  brother  and  sister. 
They  shared  a  common  genius;  and  had  not  Sir  Walter  Templar 
been  an  English  nobleman,  the  world  might  have  known  him  and 
Terese  as  celebrated  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  musical 
profession. 

One  of  the  episodes  of  the  adventures  of  the  young  Englishmen 
in  Italy  was  to  rescue  the  great  composer  of  music,  Spontini,  from 
the  hands  of  banditti,  which  made  such  an  innovation  on  Fred's 
romance,  that  he  henceforth  viewed  such  honorable  fraternities 
more  in  the  light  of  assassins  and  robbers.  After  that,  also,  their 
history  became  more  regular,  and  their  association  with  Terese  a 
little  more  bound  with  the  world's  notions  of  propriety.  Their 
fondness,  however,  for  each  other  and  unrestrained  relations 
remained;  and  why  should  they  not?  They  were  most  innocent, 
pure  and  natural.  Indeed,  there  was  the  impropriety.  A  little 
more  artificial,  and  their  relations  would  have  been  more  proper. 
The  difference  now  was,  that  they  became  fellow  pupils  under  the 
great  Spontini.  This  grew  out  of  the  gratitude  of  the  illustrious 
Macsfro,  who  only  trained  the  brightest  stars;  but  to  his  gratitude 
was  soon  added  admiration;  for  he  found  that  both  Walter  and 
Terese  possessed  rare  genius,  and  voices  of  the  first  quality.  They 
became  immense  favorites  with  Spontini,  not  merely  musically, 
but  as  two  in  whom  the  great  man  was  personally  and  afli'ection- 
ately  interested.  They  told  him  their  history,  and  he  the  more 
readily  extended  a  gimrdianship  to  Terese,  because  he  foresaw 
what  must  inevitably  be  the  result  of  the  connection  between  Wal- 
ter and  the  Hebrew  maiden.  Indeed,  it  was  clear  to  him,  even 
then,  that  the  gifted  young  Englishman  was  master  of  the  maiden's 
destiny. 

Three  yeare  had  passed  since  they  became  fellow  pupils  under 
the  illustrious  Spontini.  Let  us  bring  before  us  again  Walter 
Templar  and  Terese,  now  the  enchantress  prima  donna — now 
the  tjueen  of  song  at  Kome. 

They  arc  seated  in  their   music   room  in  a  beautiful  villa  situ- 
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ated  on  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  AValtor  is  jit  the  piano,  pouring 
forth  his  inspirations,  clothed  in  his  magnificent  voice,  and 
Terese  is  putting  in  her  part  with  her  rich  Hebrew  tones.  If 
our  readers  wish  to  discover  the  peculiar  qualities  and  richness  of 
the  voice  of  the  children  of  Judah,  they  have  only  to  go  to  a  Jew- 
ish synagogue. 

Spontaneous  improvising  togetlier  were  their  most  tlelighlful 
practice.  They  spent  hours  daily  in  tliis  exorcise,  so  enchanting 
to  them  as  composers  and  vocalists.  They  both  possessed  genius 
— were  skillful  musicians,  and  having  made  improvision  a  favorite 
exercise,  they  could  pour  forth  togetiier  impromptu  compositions, 
sometimes  Walter  leading  the  inspiration,  and  sometimes  Terese. 
JUit  the  maiden  had  now  become  so  much  the  expression  of 
Walter's  soul  that  she  thought  his  thoughts,  felt  his  feelings,  and 
was  inspired  with  his  inspiration;  she  was  a  mirror  reflecting  his 
mind  and  genius,  Using  modern  physiological  terms,  she  was  his 
medium;  or  as  Spontini  expressed  it,  Walter  was  her  magician, 
and  she  the  enchantress  who  worked  her  enchantments  under  the 
will  and  by  the  superior  power  of  the  master  spirit. 

But  this  was  an  awful  power  for  a  young  man  of  W^alter's  char- 
acter and  forceful  nature  to  hold  over  the  plastic  nature  and 
yearning  heart  of  the  gentle  maiden.  The  master  of  her  destiny 
— aye,  of  her  very  soul,  which  he  governed  immeasurably  more 
than  he  governed  his  own. 

"Where  will  it  end?''  Spontini  had  been  anxiously  asking  for 
three  years. 

"Where  will  it  end?'  The  lieavi  oi'  Terese  hud  been  wailing 
since  the  hour  it  was  first  frightened  with  the  revelation  of  its 
secret. 

"Oh  God  of  my  fathersl''  the  Hebrew  maiden  would  implore 
when  alone  in  her  chamber;  "Oh  (Jod  of  Abraham,  where  will  it 
end?" 

"Oh  God  of  my  fathers,  take  not  from  the  orphan  daughter  of 
thy  ancient  people  the  comforter  whom  thou  hast  sent  I" 

When  struggling  in  vain  to  contjuer  her  almost  hopeless  love, 
the  soul  of  the  troubled  maiden  would  burst  forth  in  waitings  of 
pleading  trust. 

"Oh  God  of  Jacob,  who  prevailed  with  thee,  may  I  prevail  with 
him!  Give  me  the  heart  of  W^ alter  my  belovedl  Thou  hast  made 
him  lord  of  my  soul — God  of  the  captive  people,  send  not  an 
afilicted  daughter  of  Zion  again  into  Babylon!  Take  not  Jacob 
from  her  llachel !  Leave  not  thy  handmaid  in  the  darkness  of 
Egypt!  Give  the  balm  of  (Jilead  to  my  wounded  spirit  !  Oh  give 
me  Walter's  love!" 

Thus  would  the  gifted  .Jewess  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
pour  out  her  afflicted  spirit  in  strong,  simple  faith  to  Him  who 
manifested  his  mercy  and  power  in  the  midst  of  his  people  Israel. 
It  was  her  anxious  master,  Spontini,  who  startled  her  into  a 
knowledge  of  her  heart's  secret,  by  dwelling  upon  the  fact  of  Wal- 
ter's betrothal  to  his  cousin,  his  prospective  return  to  his  own 
land,  and  marriage  with  Eleanor.  She  had  so  long  known  all  this 
— been  so  familiar  with  it  from  the  first!  It  was  nothing  to 
trouble  Terese,  who  had  Walter  with  her  alwnysl  And  she  saw 
in  the  future  no  ominous  cloud — none  until  Spontini  pointed  it  out 
with  a  new  light.  When  the  revelation  of  the  truth  burst  upon 
lier  consciousness,  it  overpowered  her,  nor  could  her  kind  sympa- 
thizing master  console  her. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  a  scene  ])et\vctii  the  illustrious  composer 
and  liis  pupil  six  nionths  prior  to  our  introduction  of  Terese  as 
{he  prtjna  (lonna^  will  nmke  our  readers  familiar  with  the  cause  of 
Spontini  coming  to  Rome,  to  bring  out  his  pupil  in  public. 

"Consider,  my  child.  Sir  AValter  Templar  is  an  Knglish  noble- 
man." 

"0!  but  bethinks  not  his  Hebrew  sister  bouo.vth  him.  He  has 
so  often  wished  I  was  his  sister.  O!  say  that  you  think  that  he 
will  love  me  as  something  more,  dear,  kind  Maf.^fnK  He  does  love 
me!  ^!  say  he  does,  good  dear,  Spontini.  Vou  think  he  loves 
me?  I  know  you  do;  only  your  caution  is  timid,  lest  your  words 
should  make  me  hope  too  much.  He  always  calls  me  hix  Hebrew 
maiden,  and  has  said  a  thousand  times  how  much  he  loves  me  in 
that  character.  I  am  sure  I  always  thought  he  did,  before  I 
knew  its  meaning  as  now  I  do.  O!  say,  dear,  good,  Maes/rOy  you 
think  he  does." 

"He  is  the  promised  husl)and  of  another,  Terese." 
"But  she  loves  him  not  as  I  do.  I  am  sure,  I  think  he  loves  not 
her  as  he  does  me.  He  talks  of  her  as  a  twin  sister,  whom  he 
describes  as  much  like  himself.  I  know,  by  my  own  heart,  that 
the  love  he  entertains  for  his  cousin  is  the  deep,  calm  alfection  of 
a  brother.  Has  he  not  ever  been  more  like  the  lover  of  Terese 
than  of  Eleanor?" 

"I  grant  it,  my  child:  still  he  is  her  promised  husband." 

"A  promise  of  childhood,    formed   by  his   uncle,  and  mother, 
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.Spontini.  0  what  then  has  not  the  relations  of  the  la.st  four  years 
promised  inc?  It  has  made  him  master  of  my  soul  and  destiny. 
Oh  I  fear  my  hereafter,  as  well  as  my  present,  if  I  lose  liimi" 

"15c  just,  my  child.  Eleanor,  looking  upon  AValter  as  her  future 
husband,  may  love  him  as  well  as  you  can.  Wliat  may  lie  not  he 
to  her,  my  Terese?" 

**And  to  me — to  mel  0  what  is  he  not  to  me'  ^ly  universel 
Take  liim  away,  and  there  appears  a  hlank — a  black  impalpable 
abyss,  into  which  1  look  with  fearfulness.  T  strain  my  gaze  to 
catch  the  glimmering  of  some  distant  star;  but  see  no  looming 
star  for  me.'' 

**Look  to  art,  my  child.  Terese,  look  to  the  star  of  lame  ])eforc 
you.     'Tis  bright,  Terese!     'Tis  glorious!" 

*'(>  dear  Maealro!  Life  is  stretched  out  before  me  like  a  sea 
troubled  in  every  wave.  If  I  cross  it  without  my  convoy,  my 
barque  will  be  wrecked." 

Sponiini  had  not  the  heart  to  urge  more,  and  from  that  moment 
he  strained  every  etfort  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Walter  and 
Terese. 

**\yell,  well  child,  say  no  more.  I  own  Walter  may  ]»e  the  lord 
of  his  Hebrew  maiden  foi"  life,"  said  the  composer  soothingly. 
The  afHicted  child  threw  her  arras  around  her  sympathizing  mas- 
ter's neck,  and  wept.  The  comforting  words  of  hope  from  his 
lips,  for  the  first  time,  brought  soothing  feeling  from  the  maiden's 
heart  in  gushes  of  relief.  Spent ini  was  much  moved,  and  regretted 
not  the  hope  he  had  given. 

**We  will  storm  him  with  the  batteries  of  art.  Music  shall 
plead  with  him  with  her  powerful  voices.  Spent iui  has  a  half- 
formed  design.  I  tell  you  my  chihl,  your  magician,  Walter  shall 
be  the  life-long  master  of  Terese." 

*H>  if  I  lose  him,  dear  Maotfro,  then  from  me  let  all  things  pa-ts 
away.     I  lose  my  all  in  him.** 

From  that  time  Spontini  began  preparations  to  ))ring  out 
Terese  to  the  musical  world.  His  design  was  to  storm  Walter's 
heart  by  the  triumphs  of  the  gifted  girl, and  make  the  love,  which 
he  not  unlikely  entertained  for  her,  speak  in  unmistakable 
langujigc.  He  could  not  give  Walter  a  higher  estimate  of  her 
talents  and  voice  than  he  possessed;  but  fame  could  repeat  it  to 
him  with  a  thousand  tongues,  and  all  Rome  be  brought  to  her 
feet.  Could  Walter  be  brought  to  declare,  what  he  foresaw  many 
a  noble  would,  his  declaration  at  least  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
his  clmracter.  His  Hebrew  maiden — his  fellow  pupil — his  com- 
panion of  a  romance  of  years,  would  become  Sir  Walter  Templar's 
wife.  If  he  loved  Terese,  even  jealousy  of  noble  admirers  would 
help  Spontini's  scheme.  Thus  far  it  had  succeeded.  Rome  was 
at  hev  feet.  But  they  worshipped  afar  off.  'Twas  Walter  th-? 
enchantress  wanted,  not  at  her  feet,  but  nestling  on  his  great 
heart  as  her  life-resting  place.  For  this,  she  strained  all  her 
powers  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  his  genius  manifested  through 
her,  and  her  yearning  love  helped  Terese  mightily  to  win  her 
triumphs. 

There  they  sat,  still  in  the  music  room  of  their  beautiful 
secluded  villa:  still  as  usual,  pouring  forth  their  musical  impro- 
visions.  They  were  a  glorious  pair!  He,  resembling  a  magnifi- 
cent night;  she  as  beautiful  and  gifted  as  ever  sprang  from 
Judah's  royal  house.  To-night  would  be  revealed  to  Walter  his 
Hebrew  maiden's  love!  How  will  the  romance  of  the  youths' 
commencing  with  the  beautiful  orphan  Jewess,  stand  after  the 
opera  to-night  ?  Will  the  end  of  that  romance  be  the  wreck  of 
the  gifted,  loving  Terese  ? 

CH A PTI'Hl  X. 

nuMK.       X(HII.K    UKVKI.K1!S. 

*'TJie  new  prima  donna!  The  queen  of  song  I  The  divine 
Terese!"  shouted  a  gay  company  of  noble  revelers.  In  their 
dissipated  gallantry,  they  sprang  to  their  feet  and  pledged  the 
lady  in  sparkling  wine:  and  as  each  gallant  tipped  the  glass  of 
his  fellow,  he  shouted  the  rival  pledge  to  the  fair  Terese,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  in  naming  the  new  Star. 

Remote  from  this  boisterous  party  sat  two  gentlemen  drinking 
their  wine  in  quiet  propriety.  TJiey  Averc  both  English,  though 
one  of  them  might  have  pa.sse<l  as  an  Italian,  for  he  spoke  the 
language  of  the  country  with  the  ease  of  a  native  and  the  elegance 
of  a  scholar.  These  two  young  Englishmen  evidently  bore  no 
sort  of  relationship  to  the  gay  company,  for  they  joined  not  in 
their  pledge,  even  so  much  as  by  a  notice,  but  quietly  conversed 
together.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  very  presence 
of  the  gallants,  and  unconscious  of  their  enthusiasm  over  the 
young  musical  star  who  had  just  burst  upon  the  fashionable 
world  at  Rome,  captivating  with  her  rustic  beauty  and  enchanting 
with  her  wonderful  dramatic  powers  and  gifts  of  song.  It  might 
be  they  were  students,  come  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Art 


for  their  finishing  education.  They  looked  not  unlike  artists  of 
some  class — perhaps  painters,  perhaps  musicians,  and  if  the 
I  latter,  doubtless  they  were  not  so  unconscious  of  the  pledge  of  the 
revelers  to  *Mhe  queen  of  song," — the  divine  Terese,  as  they 
seemed  to  be.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  they  were  not 
artists,  they  had  not  claime^l  their  social  rank  in  the  fashionable 
circles  at  Rome  and  were  alike  unknowing  and  unknown  in  Ihoir 
present  situation.  Perhaps,  also,  they  were  abashed  by  close 
proximity  to  gay  men  of  rank  and  by  quiet  reserve  invited  no 
attention  to  themselves;  perhaps  they  were  lost  together  in 
conversation  upon  their  favorite  art. 

"(tentlemen,"  said  a  signer  Benedict,  from  among  the  gay 
young  noblemen,  **  I  have  pledged  the  gifted  arfisff,  not  the  lady 
— not  the  lady,  by  the  mass." 

'*IIa!  ha!  not  the  lady,  Marquis;  of  course,  not  the  lady, 
(ientlemen,  we  absolve  Signer  Benedict  from  all  imputation  of 
pledging  a  woman — of  drinking  wine  in  honor  of  any  creature  in 
petticoats — save  in  her  character  as  an  artiste.  You  absolve  our 
Benedict,  noble  gallants?" 

'*  Certainly,  certainly  I  Most  willingly  do  we  absolve  the 
Mar(|uis.     No  scandal  to  the  Benedict  about  a  petticoat." 

"Signor  Benedict,  said  Count  Orsini,  the  leader  of  the  revelers, 
**you  are  absolved  by  this  solemn  assembly  of  all  appearance  of 
pledging  a  woman! " 

"By  the  bye,  Count,  ifou  have  not  met  your  usual  success  with 
the  n^yf  prima  donna  "  retorted  the  Marquis  Baglioni,  the  Benedict. 

"  Csual  success!"  laughed  a  middle  aged  English  baronet. 
•'Why,  Marquis,  your  wording  of  the  Count's  ill  luck  in  wooing 
the  beautiful  singer  is  very  like  a  compliment.  The  irresistible 
Orsini  has  been  repulsed  by  the  gifted  peasant,  with  as  much 
hauteur  as  though  she  had  been  a  princess  of  the  proud  Orsini 
house  itself,  and  he  but  one  of  its  serfs  who  had  dared  to 
aspire  to  her  favor." 

"The  fashionable  gossips  will  have  it  that  the  charming  Terese 
sent  back  to  the  Orsini  his  eloquent  hilUt  doux — love  offerings 
penned  by  a  poetical  secretary — unopened,  together  with  the 
diamond  coronet,"  observed  the  Count  Cariali,  with  evident 
pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  annoy  his  rival,  "the 
coronet  to  be  vrom pro/fissionalh/y  of  course!  " 

"A  sharp  thrust,  that,"  remarked  the  Benedict.  "Better 
pattern  after  me,  Oisini." 

"O!  I  can  afford  Cariati's  banter,  since  it  but  serves  to  remind 
me  of  former  triumphs,  in  which  the  Count  has  been  put  hon-de- 
comhat  in  our  love  passes.  You  will  bear  me  witness,  noble 
friends,  that  of  all  this  company  of  irresistible  gallants,  none  have 
been  more  successful  with  the  lady  than  I." 

"But,  Count,  you  must  acknowledge  we  have  not  met  your 
repulse,  nor   had  our  gifts  returned,"  said  the  English  baronet. 

"Ha,  ha?"  laughed  Orsini,  complacently:  "my  little  episode 
was  too  significant  a  warning  for  others  to  attempt,  where  I  had 
failed,     (^uite  flattering,  Sir  Herbert,  I  assure  you." 

"Remember,  Orsini,  I  have  not  made  advances  to  your  gifted 
countrywoman,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"It  would  be  in  vain,  Sir  Herbert." 

"I  have  cut  the  wings  of  as  shy  a  bird  ere  now.  Count." 

"Come,  friends,  come!  A  common  cause!  We  grant  Sir 
Herbert  to  have  been  irresistible  with  the  fair,  and  to  be  still  a 
gallant  worthy  a  beauty's  smiles;  but,  in  justice,  we  must  claim 
the  benefit  for  ourselves  of  youth — captivating,  ingenious  youth." 

TJie  vanity  of  the  Englishman  was  piqued,  for,  though  middle- 
aged,  he  was  still  a  fine-looking  man,  who  in  his  day,  had  been 
only  too  "successful"  with  the  fair  se.^,  to  the  sorrow  of  many  a 
repentant  deserted  one. 

"A  princely  dinner  to  this  company  of  noble  gallants,  Count 
Orsini,  that  I  will  succeed  where' you  have  failed,  and  win  the 
smiles  of  the  beautiful  Terese.  Give  me  three  months,  and  I  will 
bring  the  Queen  of  Song  from  her  rustic  bower,  to  blaze  her  lustre 
on  the  fashionable  crowd  at  Rome." 

"As  her  accepted  Knight,  Sir  Herbei*t?  The  favored  lover  who 
shall  con<iuer  the  gifted  Amazon  who  beat  the  Orsini  ?  " 

"Ves,  Count :  as  the  conqueror  of  her  who  discomfitted  you." 

"A  wager,  by  the  holy  Virgin,"  laughed  the  handsome  young 
noble,  with  pardonable  assurance  that  the  Englishman  would  fail 
where  he  had  lost :  "I  accept  the  challenge.  You  are  witnesses, 
noble  friends! " 

"  Bear  witness,  gentlemen,"  joined  in  Sir  Herbert;  "and  now 
pledge  me  success  in  wine,  most  loyal  votaries  in  Bacchus  and 
Venus." 

"Pledge  the  daring  Englishman!  '   shouted  the  company. 
**I  will  lead  the  ceremony  as  a  token   of  good  will,"  said  the 
Couut  Orsini.     "Success  to  Sir  Herbert,  if  he  can  win  it!" 
*^Jfhe  can  win  it!"  echoed  the  eldest  of  the  Englishmen. 
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*'By  all  the  Saints,"  broke  in  the  Benedict,  "'tis  the  fellow-pu- 
pil of  the  fair  Teresel'' 

'*What,  the  young  mentor  of  the  prima  douua,  to  whom  I  pre- 
sume I  am  much  indebted?"  asked  Count  Orsini. 

*«Ves,  the  handsome  cousin  who  pre-appropriates  the  gifted 
peasant,"  the  Marquis  replied. 

*'The  solution  of  your  non-success,  Orsini,"  said  another  of  the 
gallants. 

"And  the  secret  of  the  prima  donna's  rustic  seclusion,"  added 
Cariati. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Orsini,  "we  release  Sir  Herbert  from  his 
wager.     Doubtless  the  affair  will  be  repeated  to  the  lady." 

"I  never  repeat  to  a  lady  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  libertines, 
oven  though  it  should  concern  herself.  I  would  not  bring  a  blush 
to  her  check  by  a  tale  of  libertines  taken  with  her  fair  name." 

"LibertinesI"  ejaculated  the  gallants,  in  surprise  and  rage. 
"Beware,  young  mani" 

"But  I  would  guard  her  person,  and  chastise  an  ofiFender,  at  the 
first  approach  of  outrage  to  her,  personally." 

The  young  Englishman  had  answered  the  revellers,  without 
appearing  to  address  them.  Seemingly,  he  was  continuing  a  con- 
versation with  his  companion,  which  the  gay  company  had  not 
heard,  because  of  their  own  clamor;  yet,  of  course,  the  dissipated 
young  nobleman  knew  that  the  remarks  of  the  stranger  were 
shaped  for  them. 

"We  are  insulted,  gentlemen!"  exclaimed  a  passionate  young 
noble,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"And  by  two  adventurersl"  added  another. 

"Artists — fellows  who  live  by  their  brains,"  said  a  third. 

"Of  which  that  noble  lap-dog  of  Dame  Fortune  has  but  a  small 
portion  for  his  inheritance,'-  said  the  other  young  Englishman. 

"By  the  Tope,*'  exclaimed  the  Benedict,  half  admiringly,  "the 
fellows  have  mettle  to  beard  us  thus.  As  I'm  a  soldier,  I  think 
the  artists  worthy  our  swords." 

"Peasants — not  worthy  a  moment's  notice  of  these  noble  gal- 
lants. Marquis,"  put  in  Sir  Herbert,  with  a  design  to  save  his 
imprudent  countrymen,  as  he  considered  them,  from  the  fury  of 
the  fiery  Italians. 

"Countrymen  of  yours.  Sir  Herbert,  and  if  peasants,  excellent 
fellow  pupils  of  the  haughty  Terese.'* 

"Your  true  plebeian  is  ever  haughty  and  arrogant,  if  possessed 
of  talents  or  favored  by  fortune,"  he  replied. 

"The  baronet  is  an  excellent  example  of  your  true  plebeian," 
observed  the  youngest  of  the  Englishmen,  to  the  fellow  pupil  of 
Teresc. 

"Did  you  address  your  remark  to  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
furiously,  approaching  his  countryman. 

"My  friend,"  answered  the  elder  of  the  unknown  Englishmen, 
"was  refering  me  to  the  family  of  a  rich  plebeian  who  tricked  his 
noble  patron  out  of  his  estates;  but  the  story  can  be  of  no  interest 
to  you,  sir.'' 

"None  in  the  least,"  replied  Sir  Herbert,  much  annoyed  and 
embarrassed.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  young  Englishmen,  for  taking 
up  a  link  of  your  story,  to  which  we  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attentive." 

"This  has  gone  too  fur,  gentlemen,"  the  passionate  Orsini  broke 
in.     "We  are  all  designedly  insulted  by  two  low-born  adventurers." 

*'Let  them  leave  the  society  of  noblemen  for  their  own.  There 
arc  plenty  of  the  artist  crew  in  Home,"  added  another. 

"Yes,  yes!  Let  them  leave  and  at  once.''  shouted  the  company 
threateningly. 

"And  if  the  fellow  pupil  of  iho  prima  doumf  presumes  on  liis  favor 
with  the  Star,  the  Orsini  will  knight  him,  by  breaking  his  sword 
across  his -back."- 

The  young  artist,  if  such  he  was,  left  his  seat,  and  walking  up 
to  the  Italian  noble,  saiil,  with  flashing  eyes,  "Count,  long  centu- 
ries ago,  when  the  Orsini 's  held  up  a  princely  head,  my  ancestor 
knighted  the  chief  of  their  pi*oud  house!" 

"Nameless  boaster,"  shouted  the  now  maddened  noble,  drawing 
his  rapier,   "defend  yourselfl" 

The  young  Englishman  showed  no  sign  of  fe^ir  nor  hurry,  but 
with  provoking"  calmness,  tapping  his  own  rapier,  cohtinued,  "I 
have  taken  lessons  from  the  best  swordsmcbn  in  Italy,  as  well  as 
music  lessons  from  the  illustrious  Spontini.." 

"Another  Admirable  Crichton!*'  sneered  the  Orsini. 

"At  your  service,  Count." 

"Perhaps  it  will  not  be  wise  to  tempt  your  skill,"  replied  the 
young  Italian  Count,  still  sneeringly;  and  then  he  haughtily  added, 
"As  noblemen  are  not  accustomed  to. fight;  with  adventurers,  it 
does  not  become  an  Orsini-  to  crosa  swords^  with  one  whom  Rome 
knows  to  bear  no  Jiigher  title  than  the  fellow  pupil  of  Terese,  the 
prima  domiaj^ 


"As  you  pleaHo,  Count,  I  am  not  wonderfully  desirous  to  claim 
the  honor  of  knighthood  from  your  sword,  nor  wish,  unless  tempted 
by  a  more  serious  cause,  to  run  you  through  with  mine,"  said  the 
young  Englishman,  with  provoking  good  nature  and  exquisite 
politeness. 

"A  braggart — a  stage  walker  in  heroics,"  shouted  the  gallant?. 

"At  your  service,  gentlemen;  if  any  of  this  brave  company  wish 
it;  still,  not  myself  eager  for  the  honor.  Sir  Herbert  Blakely, 
the  story  my  friend  was  relating,  in  which  you  have  manifested 
some  interest,  is  of  a  certain  baronet,  of  title  very  modern,  who 
holds  lands  not  his  own,  but  lent  to  his  father — a  money  usurer. 
The  sequel,  noble  sir,  is  that  the  heir  may  some  day  redeem  them 
from  the  son  of  the  pawn-broker,"  and  the  two  young  English- 
men left  the  revellers  much  chagrined. 

"By  Lucifer,  Sir  Herbert,  there  is  hidden  meaning  in  all  this," 
observed  Count  Orsini  to  the  baronet,  who  was  pacing  the  room 
venting  his  rage  and  mortification  in  muttered  curses.  Once  or 
twice  the  Englishman  was  about  to  follow  the  daring  strangers, 
but  prudence  forbade.  ; 

The  sequel,  which  he  had  in  his  revenge  already  more  than  half  i 
determined  on,  was  a  very  different  one  to  that  which  his  young  ] 
countryman  had  prophesied.  In  view  of  such  a  result,  he  deemed  ] 
it  wise  not  to  make  public  foot-marks  for  the  future  to  discover. 

"By  the  infernal  powers!  you  are  right.  Count.  The  young 
bravo  bore  himself  as  haughtily  to  the  Orsini  as  though  he  had  I 
been  that  same  ancestor,  rating  for  some  insubordination  the  i 
chief  of  your  proud  house,  whom  he  knighted  long  centuries  ago. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  did  not  expect  such  a  clear  luihorsing  as  that,  i 
Count,  in  your  tilting-match  with  the  unknown.  Let  me  see,  | 
gallants,  the  order  of  the  day's  tornament — thus  it  runs:  The  1 
herald  of  the  day  enters,  the  challenge  of  the  Orsini  is  proclaimed 
— the  black  knight  bounds  into  the  ring  upon  his  warlike  charger 
— visor  down — name  given — the  Unknown — the  Orsini  is  unhorsed 
— visor  of  the  Unknown  is  raised — the  conquerer  of  the  Orsini  is 
his  own  sovereign.  By  Jupiterl  quite  a  romantic  adventure,  noble  | 
friends!"  | 

Sir  Herbert  was  evidently   aiming  to  turn   the   sharp  thrusts 
given  by  the  young  Englishman   from  himself  to  the  Count;  and      . 
he  also  designedly  sought  to  cnfiame  the  fiery  Italian  against  the 
strangers;  but  the  rhapsody  of  the  baronet  rather  amused  than      ! 
enraged  him,  for  he  took  it  as  a  mere  display  of  Sir  Herbert,  to 
hide  his  own  mortification  at  the  references    made  to  what  he      . 
keenly  suspected,  was  a  secret  chapter  of  the  baronet's  family      i 
history.  i 

"Come,  come.  Sir  Herbert,  do  not  heal  your  wounds  on  my  body, 
lleturn  his  thrusts  with  a  sharp  sword.  Tut,  tut,  man,  they  had 
no  point  for  the  Orsini." 

"I  tell  you,  proud  Count,    his  thrusts  at  you  were  pointed  for 
you.       Unless  I   much   mistake,    long  centuries  ago,    when  the      I 
Orsini    held  up  a   princely  head,  his   ancestors   <fid  knight   the      | 
Chief  of  their  proud  Iiouse."  j 

"By  the  Pope!  Sir  Herbert,  you  arc  dealing  in  offensive  riddles,"  ' 
exclaimed  the  young  noble,  in  rage.  i 

"The  founder   of  the   house  and  name  of  that  dark,  haughfy      1 
young  stranger  was,  long  centuries  ago,  Sir  Count,  Grand  Master 
of  the  renowned  order  of  Knights  of  the  Temple  of  Zion."  , 

"Then,  by  the  Temple  of  ZionI  if  thy  suspicion  be  not  ground-  i 
less.  Sir  Herbert,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "thy  countryman's  I 
words  were  not  thoifc  of  a  braggart,  for  a  chief  of  the  Orsini  . 
house  was  a  Knight  Templar  of  that  proud  order,  whose  Grand  ' 
Master  swayed  his  baton  over  even  princes."  i 

"I  much  mistake,  Count,  if  I  am  not  right  in  my  surmises,  as  to 
the  identity  of  that  haughty  young  Englishman.  The  fellow  pupil 
of  the  prima  donna — the  favorite  lover — the  successful  rival — the  | 
descendant  of  the  Grand  Master  that  knighted  your  ancestor — 
Sir  Walter  Templar  is  no  unworthy  match  for  an  Orsini,  either  in 
love  or  knightly  prowcs?,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  pursuing  his  object  i 
to  inflame  the  vindictiveness  of  the  revengeful  Italian.  | 

"Gallants,  we  meet  after  the  opera  to-night  at  the  palace  of  the 
Orsini.  Again  to  the  queen  of  song.  Come  pledge  again  the 
divine  Terese,  noble  friends."  Thus,  the  young  noble,  with  an 
assumed  lightness  and  indifference^  sought  to  hide  from  his  gay 
companions  the  black  demon  of  revenge  that  possessed  his  soul, 
called  up  by  the  designing  Englishman,  who  had  discovered  in  his 
young  countrymen  two  men  whom  he  instinctively  felt  he  had 
most  occasion  to  fear  in  a  future  reckoning,  which  for  twenty  | 
years  he  had  hoped  would  never  come.  i 

As  the   revelers  separated.  Count  Orsini  whispered  to  Sir  Her-      i 
bert  Blakely  that  his  private   box   at  the  opera  house  would  not 
offend  the  most  fastidious  fi'iend.     The  wily  Englishman  under- 
stood  the  Italian;  and,  as  they  separated,  his  face  wore  a  dark      I 
smile  of  wicked  triumph.  i 
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HOW  TO  WIN  A  NOBLE  NAME. 


Would'st  thou  win  a  noble  name 

In  the  coming  ages  ? 
Would'st  thou  earn  a  future  fame 

In  historians'  pages  ? 
Listen,  then,  and  thou  shalt  hear 

How  thou  may*st  attain  it — 
Bravely  working  many  a  year, 

In  the  end  thou'lt  gain  it. 

Enter  boldly  on  the  fight. 

Good  with  Bad  is  waging, 
In  the  sacred  cause  of  right 

All  thy  soul  engaging. 
Care  not  though  the  world  may  frown 

On  thine  earnest  striving. 
Error  must  be  overthrown — 

Truth  is  ever  thriving. 

Heed  thou,  lest  a  bigot's  zeal, 

Thwart  thy  good  intentions ; 
Mix  not  up  the  simple  truth 

With  dim,  obscure  inventions. 
Have  a  faith  in  man  and  God, 

Pure  and  ardent  burning ; 
In  thy  chosen  pathway  plod. 

From  it  never  turning. 

Live  not  for  thyself,  but  others 

By  thy  working  cherish ; 
Hound  thee  thou  hast  many  brothers, 

Who,  neglected,  perish. 
Sisters  erring,  weak  and  frail. 

Whom,  by  kindly  teaching. 
Thou  may'st  raise  within  the  pale 

They  despair  of  reaching. 
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A  sombre  autumn  evening  on  the  beach  at  Southaven ; 
and  a  steamer,  just  left  the  wooden  pier,  has  ploughed  up 
the  bright  water  into  foam,  leaving  a  long  wake  of  turbu- 
lence, and  fouling  the  evening  air  with  a  tall  pillar  of  nnioke, 
tliat  dispersed  into  wreathing  clouds  stretching  far  over  tlie 
town. 

There  are  im\uy  strollers  on  the  wide,  sheltering  beach, 
many  idlers  and  health-seekers.  Away  from  these,  along 
the  shore,  where  it  is  little  frequented,  a  girl  is  sitting  alone 
on  the  shingle.  You  would  hardly  call  her  handsome,  her 
features  arc  a  little  too  strongly  marked  for  sculptural  beauty, 
perhaps.     There  are   some  women  whose  beauty  docs  not 


strike  one  all  at  once  j  it  grows  on  us.  Ellen  Kenway  was 
one  of  these.  As  she  sits  huddled  up  by  the  rocks  on  the 
beach,  you  can  scarcely  judge  how  dainty  and  well-formed 
is  her  figure,  though  rather  small ;  but  you  can  see  she  has 
jet-black  hair,  and  large  liquid  eyes  shaded  by  long  lashes, 
and  a  delicate  complexion,  usually  too  pale,  but  now  in  a 
glow  almost  transparent. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  before  her.  ('lose  to  her  feet  creeps 
up  the  snowy  foam  that  the  wave  leaves  for  an  instant  on 
the  opatjue,  dull  bank  of  shingle,  to  die  away  the  next,  as  in 
a  dream,  into  tremulous  threads  of  frosty  silver,  which  are 
drawn  back  with  the  swash  of  the  water,  and  wound  again 
into  the  salt  breast  of  the  great  sea.  Ellen  has  taken  no 
note  of  the  scene ;  her  whole  thoughts  and  aflections  are 
wound  up  in  the  heart  of  Henry  Elsey,  like  the  wave  threads 
in  the  ocean,  none  the  less  though  believing  she  has  poured 
out  her  heart's  treasure  as  uselessly  and  hopelessly  as  a  vial 
of  precious  attar  wasted  6i\  the  ground.  Her  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  distant  steamer  fading  away  from  her  sight  like  the 
happiness  from  her  life,  and  as  she  looks,  two  big,  fierce 
tears  grow  into  the  dark  eyes  and  glaze  them  over  for  a 
moment,  but  do  not  fall.  »She  ought  to  have  wept,  and  let 
the  tears  come.  They  would  have  brought  calm,  and  with 
it  truer  perception,  for  tears  clear  the  ment^il  vision  wonder- 
fully at  times.  But  with  an  effort  she  drove  them  back  to 
scorch  her  heart  instead  of  her  eyes. 

Perhaps,  if  you  know  the  facts  Ellen  Kenway  was  in 
trouble  about,  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  them  than 
from  the  distorted  picture  her  thoughts  presented. 

Mr.  Robert  Elsey  was  a  very  popular  surveyor  in  the 
early  railroad  days,  and  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
his  profession-  Although  he  had  bnmght  up  his  son  Henry 
in  his  own  office,  he  had  no  intention  that  he  should  succeed 
to  his  connection,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  he  intended 
to  retire  altogether  from  money-getting  pursuits  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  thenceforward  to  make  a  gentleman  of  his  son; 
and  next,  because  Henry  Elsey  was  ttx)  delicate  in  health  to 
follow  any  profession  whatever,  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

On  coming  down  to  Southaven,  the  surveyor  and  his  son 
made  a  good  many  friends  among  the  influential  people  inter- 
ested in  the  new  line.  I  think  Henry  Elsey  got  through 
more  picnics,  and  dinner  parties,  and  musical  evenings  than 
surveying,  during  his  stay.  At  all  events,  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  with  good  looks,  easy  manners 
and  bright  prospects,  he  was  in  great  request.  Besides, 
Doctor  Lorry  liked  him;  and.  as  Doctor  Lorry  concentrated 
in  himself  the  entire  good  will  of  the  townspeople,  that  was 
quite  enough  to  make  Henry  Elsey  a  general  favorite.     It 
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was  at  a  picnic  parly  he  lirsf  met  Kllon  Kcinvay.  Ho  <liil  as  dooply  il'jiot  as  iiiatllj  as  she.  But  Klleii  was  very  <juiet, 
not  fall  in  h>ve  witli  her  at  Uist  sij^ht-.  but  he  ailniiicMl  her.  4hinf::t'r<»usly  ijuiet.  an<l  kept  her  (houjrhts  in  her  heart,  and 
and  was  iascinated  hy  her.  he  hardly  knew  how  inneh,  till  ihey  hnrnt  it  up.  SIk*  thonjihr  him  shan'rt'ly  j!:nar(led  in 
one  day  he  awoke  to  tile  c«uivietion  lliat  In*  was  wry  mnch  i  his  rel'erenee  to  the  time  when  the  two  years'  probation 
in  love  with  her.  anfl  knew  no  happiness  bnt  in  Klh;h*s  shoidd  lie  past,  and  she  d<mbtc<l  his  sincerity.  She  did  not 
society.  This  ennvich'un  «^rewonhim;  he  )>ecam(!  a  1re<|iien(  i  know  he  feared  to  raise  his  own  hopes,  much  less  hers,  about 
visitor  at  her  house,  till  he  had  avowed  his  passiwn.  and  a  time  which,  lor  auj^ht  he  know,  mijilit  lind  his  heail 
found  it  warndy  returuiul.  i  pillowed  on  the  sod  instead  t»f  on  his  Kllen'sbreiist.      He  left 

With  Ellen  it  was  different:  she  loved  Henry  Kl.sey  before  ,  lier  pronnsin«;  so  far  to  jesuiiise  his  promise  to  kis  father  as 
the  lirst  day    ihcy    met   was    over.     The   Southavcn   peoph^     to  write  a  nole  once  a  month  to  her  sister   Lucy,  as   a   token 
declared  she  lost  no  opportunity   of  throwin«r   herself  in  his  t  that  he  was  livinj^  and  faithful  to  Kllcn  so    lonjr  as   he   con- 
way,  and  tryinjr  to  secure  a  wealthy  match.      Tiiis  is  not  iror-     tinned  to  write. 
I      reel;  but  that  she  loved  him   wildly  and  jealously  was  for  H' Kll(;n  had  known    what    he   felt    when    he    had  carried 

her  peace  sadly  true.  She  was  not  a  match  for  him  in  |H)int  ,  away  with  him  the  feelings  he  would  not  exhibit  before  her, 
i  of  position.. the  Southavcn  p«H»ple  said,  and  if  liy  this  they  |  if  Kllen  had  seen  him  walkinj^  that  shore  near  where  she  sits 
!  meant  the  jiosition  that  numey  gives,  they  wt^re  rii^ht,  for  ■  at  midnight,  and  heard  his  pas.<ionatc  cry  for  strenjrth  to 
;  Kllen  and  her  sister  Lucy  were  the  only  children  <d*  a  |  endure  and  for  life  to  last  till  he  could  make  her  his  wife, 
i  deceased  clergyman,  wlio  left  their  mother  ncithing  but  a  very  '  she  Would  luit  now  be  sitting  in  tnud»le  upon  the  beach. 
!  small  life  annuity  on  which  to  bring  np  her  two  daughters.  *  l»res.*<ing  handfuU  of  s:md  between  h(;r  hot  lingers  till  the 
j  But  that  she  loved  Henry  Klsey  for  his  money's  sak«i  is  a  !  ]>ebb]es  make  the  bl«M)d  come,  and  crying  to  herself  'T  wouhl 
cruel  falsehood.     She  woidd  have  loved  liim  tln^  .sinie   if  he  I  give  my  s»ml  for  that  man's  lose." 

had  not  had  a  penny  in  the  worhl.  It  is  a  ba<l  case  when  doubt  takes  )»ossession  of  a  woman's 

,  ]t  was  not  till  the  day  })efor4!  tlu'y  were  leaving SouthaVen.  i  heart.      A  man  will  reason  it  out ;   women   don't    as  a    rule. 

that  Henry  Kls(?y  told  his  father  of  the   state  of  his  feelings  I  They  nurse  it  and  kee]i  it  warm  till   it    i'esters   into   distrust. 

towards    Kllen    Kenway.     Now,    Ktdiert    Klsey    was   not   an     H  was  mistaken  kindness  in    Henry  Klsey  not   to   have   told 

I     miduly  j>rond  man  as  n'garded  himself,  but  he   fondly  over-     her  that  ghnuny  fore}>odings  about  his  eiwn  life  made  him  so 

estimated  his  son.  and  his  aliilities,  and  thej>osition  he  ought     <juiet  and  reserved  at  their  jiarting.   while    Kllen.  mistaking 

to  take  in   lile.     A   widower,  more<»ver.   and   lonely   in   the     the   Hush   on   his  cheek    for  that  of  health,  did  nt»t  know  of 

world  save  his  son,  he  was  selfishly  fearful  lest  any  one,  man  i  <hat  anxiety.     So  that,  when  she  turned   over   in   her  mind 

,     or  woman,  should  supjilant  him  in  that  son's  affections.      He  j  J»ll  that  ha<l  pas.setl  between  them  twain,  she  began  to   doubt 

worshij)ped  his  s<»n,   and  knowing  that  the  cankerworm  of    whether  Henry  Klsey  had  not  been  trifling  with  her  love,  and 

;     consumption    was  already    undermining   his    boy's    life,    lie     after  amuiiing  himself  with  her  he^nt  for  a  lew   months,   had 

wished  to  keep  Henry  to   himself  until   the   end,  whicli    he  '  not  sought  the  most  merciful  nuHle  of  ending  a  tie   that   was 

knew  coidd  not  be  many  years  distant ;  or.  if  he  could  not  fh»     getting  troublesome  by  talking  of  a  broken  engagement  with 

this,  he  wished  at  least  to  .««ee  him  make  .some  wealthy  njatch  I  "i  two  year's  silence.  st»  that   the  whole  weight  of  the   blow 

'      as  soon  as  his  ])rojectcd  retirement  allow«'d    his   introducti<m     niiglit  not  C4»nie   at  once,  bnt  her  love  die  a  lingering  death. 

into  belter  stu-iety.  |       Perhaps  she  had  )»een  too  eager,  had  craved  too  much  for 

'  Tiobert   Klsey  tried  to    reason    with   his  son.   ))ut    foun<l  j  his  love  at  lir.^t.  had  led  him  farther  than  he  intended,  until 

reason  unavailing  against   passi<in,   and  though    he  tried    it     what  he  might  have  meant  as  a  ])a.s<ing  diversion  had  become 

t      lt)ng  and  patiently.  In;  was  fain  at  last   to  CfUdend   with    his     irkstune  because  serious,  and  needful  to  ))e  .stopped.      Ft  was 

'     son's  weap(m — he  tried  pa.ssion  too.      It  was  new   to   Henry.  !  this  thought  that  made  the  fierce  tears  grow  in    her  eyes  ibr 

I      for  it  was   the  lir>t  time  he  hatl  ever  had  angry  words  from     an  instant,  till  ]iride  dr«>ve  them  ba<k  to  her  heart. 

his  father,  and  it  made  him  gentler  in  his  pleadings,  though  IL 

,  not  le.-s  earne.st.  Ilobeit  Klsey,  hi.wever,  gave  as  his  ujti-  ]  ,|„  „^,(  n,;,,^  Fdleii  ever  expected  he  would  keep  his 
matum  that  his  son  slmuM  breakN.fl  the  eng:igeinent  uneon-  |  word  abcmt  the  lettei-s  to  her  sister  verv  lonir-only  hmg 
ditionally,  on  pani  ui  being  cut  off  immediately  from  Brcsent  ,  cMiou^h  to  break  the  blow  a  little  to  her.*  And  when,  after 
and  luture  en.joyment  of  any  i)art  of  his  father's  wealth;  but  ;  a  few  months  had  passed  bringin-  letters  to  Luev  for  Kllen's 
that,  provided  he  would  give  his  word  neither  to  .see  Kllen  |  eve,  ami  each  note  became  shorter  and  nioreguard<Hl  (colder. 
Kenway  m.r  write  to  her  lor  two  years,  if  still  desirous  to  |.^||en  thoii-ht ).  1  believe  .she  was  .piite  prepared  for  the  time 
renew  the  engagement  at  the  end  ol  that  time,  he  wouhl  i  that  came  and  brought  no  letter  at  all.  and  that  urew  from 
oppo.se  no  iurther  hindrance  to  their  union.  |  ,„,,„ni  to  month  till  near  a  year  (^lapsed    with   no'  letter,   no 

i  Henry  Klsey  was  not  the  man  to  throw  off*  all  re.straint,  to  [  news,  no  token  frinn  him  .«h*e   loved  so  dear.     She  found  out 

ru.sh  into  the  wmld  on  his  own  resources,  ami  carve  name,  j  that  Henry  Klsey  had  left  London  and  gone  away,  .s<mie- 
and  fame,  and  money  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  a  wife.  To  begin  j  wliert;  abroad  it  was  said,  but  she  could  h'arn  no  other  tidings 
with,  he  had  not  the  jdiysical  power.  He  coiild  suffer  better  of  him.  liidee<l.  as  things  had  turned  out  so  much  as  .sjie 
than  he  could  do.  When  he  had  reflected  a  bit,  he  began  had  feare<l  when  she  sat  that  autumn  evening  on  the  .shore 
to  see  that  if  he  K-ft  his  father  it  would  take  him  at  least  as  [  and  watched  him  carried  away  from  her  in  the  little  steamer. 
h»ng  to  realize  by  his  own  exertions  a  v.'ry  humble  jiosition  t  Kllen  ought  to  have  rake<l  out  the  embers  ol'  the  lire  that 
to  marry  upon  (even  supjMi.sing  his  health  endured  the  test)  1  .^till  burned  in  her  breast  with  n<»thing  to  feed  \\\}fMi  but  her 
as  the  time  he  had  to  wait  for  his  father's  sanction.  Still,  heart,  and  let  the  flame  die  <»nt.  Hut  there  are  lires  that 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  two  years  of  his  precarious  life  burn  in  earthen  temples  like  tho.^e  that  glow  on  l*ai-seealtar.s, 
were  like  twenty  taken  from  that  of  a  liale  and  .strong  man.  '  and  never  go  out  till  the  bn.ken  lamp  itself  is  taken  away  to 
Henry  had  (.ne  last  interview  with  Kllen  Kenway.  and  ;  the  Tower  .if  Silence.  Smothered  lire.  even,  will  breakout 
told  her  much  olthi.<.  Hut  though  .silent,  she  was  unsati.s-  ,  again,  sometimes  after  long  intervals,  like  the  flames  of  the 
lied.  Loving  him  wiMly  and  unrea.soningly  as  she  did.  .she  '  lire-spirits  of  thcghiomy  caverns  of  the  earth,  that  even  the 
Would  have  had  him  break  all  ties  (»f  kith  and  kin  lor  her.  su|>erim)H)sed  ma.ssofan  Ktna  or  a  \'esuvius  will  m»t  keep 
as  she  would  have  done  Ibr  liiin.  Thoughtless,  or  earele.ss  down, 
rather,  of  c<»nse<|uences.  she  lielieved  him  cold  when  beloved  ;        Kllen  never  blameil  Henry  KIsev.      Had  .<lie  done   .s<»  she      , 
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might  Mn»n  have  seared  the  wiuukI  in  her  h<^n*t,aii<l  it  vvouM 
have  lieak'il  ami  \M\  at  most  a  sc^ar.  Tlioiiirh  .she  was  h(>|»»s 
le>>ly  «-oiivineCfl  ho  had  only  aunistd  liimself  with  her,  il 
never  oeenrrd  in  her  to  eom]dain  of  man's  Uiakin^  a  play- 
thin;j:id*s4»hrinleahd  |»reeionsa  toy  as  a  w<)man*s  hi'art.  Sh«* 
hhiimd  Ji4'rs(?ll*  lor  thinkini?  «irhim  and  lor  having  liim.  and 
Inside  tliat,  nothinj^  h\it  tlie  <*rnel  nu<<'>sity  th:it  madt;  h«r 
;ro  oil  h»\iiig  him  helphssly. 

Time  is  a  -j^entle  niirse,  anil  soothes  an<l  softens.  «h>vvn 
iiiu>t  str<m>r  fetdin^s  of  gt>«Kl  and  evil,  and  it  4|uit^t('(l  iUlm, 
until  the  tin*  seemed  to  die  uwt.  Tt  withdrew  from  all  its 
out|>:)sts  and  sacrilieed  all  its  advaneed  tr<;nrhcs,  in  ord«'r  to 
toneeiitrate  itself  in  one  smonldiMinjjj  eorner  of  her  heart,  as 
a  hand  of  insar«rents.  beaten  in  dcsnltory  warfare,  will  take 
up  their  abode  in  seeret mountain  fastness,  from  whiih  noth- 
iiijr  will  ever  dislodue  them. 

|{y-aiid-by  eare  eame.iind  tronble  to  the  Ktiiiways.  'J'lie  loeal 
hank  in  whieh  Afrs.  Kenway's  annuity  had  been  purehased 
failed,  piyiufj  only  a  dividend  of  live  shillinics  in  the  pound, 
and  leaving;  the  family  theneeforth  in  receipt  <jf  only  a  fourth 
of  their  previous  humble  ineome.  There  mii::ht  be  enoULdi 
y^till  to  keep  their  mother  fnnn  want;  but  it  was  elear  they 
iiutst  leave  their  neat  little  home  for  lodffin^i^s.  and  that  l>fttli 
the  jrirls  must  seek  some  way  of  earnin;^  their  own  livelilKM)d. 
Liiey,  the  meeker  spirit  of  the  two.  at  onee  determined  <»n 
seekinfj  a  situation  as  governess,  and  very  so(»n  suceoeded  in 
obtain! n*^  one  through  the  help  of  friends.  Kllen  tbo\ig}it 
she  should  be  at  least  able  to  support  liei*self  by  giving  Je.s- 
sons  in  music,  in  whieh  she  was  no  mean  proiieient.  She 
went  to  Doctor  Lorry  to  ask  his  advice  4)n  the  subject. 

Tf  ever  there  was  a  »:;enuine.  good,  kinddiearted  man  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Lorry  of  Southaven  was  one.  He  was  always 
helping  some  one  with  advice,  or  njoney,  or  a  cheery  word, 
and  his  advice  and  his  pleasant  words  did  as  much  good  as 
Ins  money,  they  said,  or  his  physic.  Tie  was  by  common 
consent  the  general  confident  of  the  little  town.  He 
knew  everybody's  business,  and  had  a  hand  in  it.  too,  where 
a  helping  one  was  needed;  and  yet  he  very  assidiously  minded 
his  own.  There  was  only  one  other  doetiir  in  Southaven 
then;  and  wlien  Dr.  Ijorry's  |K>pularity  nearly  ruined  his 
opponent  at  the  out.set.  it  was  he  who  set  him  on  his  legs 
again,  and  lent  him  capital  without  int«'rest.  and  got  him  ap- 
pi»inteil  to  the  fnfirmary,  and  recommended  him  juiticnts. 
IWtor  horry  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man.  and  yet  he  never 
wanteil  money  to  do  good  with.  Tie  never  secemed  to  have 
any  uii»iioy,  in  fact,  unless  it  was  wanted  to  help  s<»me  one 
else.  He  had  been  an  intimate  frieml  of  Kllen's  father,  and 
always  a  welcome  visitor  at  her  mother's  house  since  her 
father's  death.  Dut  then  he  was  welcome  everywhere. 
There  never  was  a  <loetor  so  welcome,  in  sickness  or  in  he^ilth, 
as  Doctor  l^orry.  1  believe,  had  he  not  been  half  the  wise 
and  skillful  phy.sieiau  that  he  was.  the  Southaven  po<»ple 
Would  have  ]»aid  him  for  his  hopelnl  looks  and  cheery  smiles. 
It  was  dirticult  to  feel  ill  when  yon  only  lo4»ke<l  at  him — -the 
very  sight  (»f  him  ditl  you  good. 

Kllen  Keiiway  had  never  lost  the  hal*' wondering  awe  and 
c>tecm  with  which  she  regarded  him  ever  since,  as  a  little 
ehild,  he  used  t(>  take  her  on  his  knee  and  say,  with  a  smile 
l>efore  which  infantine  disorders  <j nailed  in  deS])air.  *-And 
how  is  my  little  friend  to-day y"  She  thought  him  so  wise 
then,  and  found  him  so  gfwKl  and  genuin*'  as  she  grew  up, 
that  she  always  reverenced  him. 

1  ^4hould  not  like  to  say  Doctor  Lorry  was  a  tidy  man.  Dut 
dicii  he  never  had  been  married.  As  he  came  ritshing  iii 
IVoni  the  surgery  to  see  Kllen.  with  the  sleeves  of  a  shaldiv 
foat  turned  back,  and  his  black  clothes  all  dusted  over  witli 
^hite  powder,  he  >vas  not  that,  certainly.  lint  he  was  such 
•'«  hasy  man,  always  in  a  hurry,      lit*  had  always  just  "lu'eii 


soim^where.  and  was  going  somewhere  elsi>  in  ten  minutes." 
.\orha<l  In- a  single  handsonu^  feature  undtr  his  shaggy  grey 
hair — that  he  used  himself  to  say  wore  out  a  hair-brush  in  a 
fortnight  in  the  vain  i-mleavor  to  sidij ngattr  il — to  allWrd  ex- 
cus<;  for  a  etmiplaiiit  on  his  ap)»earanee.  Il«;  was  only  a 
straight -grown.  s«|uare-lieaded  man  of  live-:intl-lbrty.  with  tin? 
<?heeriest  voice  and  the  frankest  sinihi  to  liL'^ht  nj»  his  lari:.' 
plain  face  int<»  the  r«;verent  beauty  of  good  looks. 

"My  dear  Miss  Kenway,  "  he  Siiid  panting,  but  laughing 
fatigue  to  scorn.  -  I  've  bet^n  up  all  night  and  busy  all  day, 
and  am  oil'  in  ten  minutes  to  Chillingworth.  and  ]  shall  not 
be  home  till  evening.  I  kn<»vv  all  you  have  got  to  say,  and 
T  con.sider  yours  a  favorable  case — a  little  low.  perhaps,  but 
we  11  s«Km  jiick  that  uj);  only  music  lessons  won't  do,  it's 
like  physic  to  me  to  hear  of  it.  .\ow,  "  he  continued,  'do 
yim  think  your  tlear  mother  would  give  me  a  bit  of  supper 
t^^-night  when  I  get  back  ?  Vou  w«»n'L  mind  if  I  tell  you 
I've  just  sent  scune  birds  to  Mrs.  Kenway,  will  you  y  Now, 
don't  tlier(?'sa  dear  girl,  think  I  am  presuming  on  the  loss 
of  that  litth^  bit  of  money  of  yours.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  fact  is,  people  will  send  me.  bird^  and  things  to  that 
extent  that  t  trendde  to  think  J  have  at  this  blessed  uiohicnt 
enough  game  in  the  hou.se  to  transport  half-a-dozen  poachers. 
T  do)i'tknow  what  to  do  with  it.  And  there's  one  of  those 
advertising  wine  merchants  just  sent  nu!  a  lot  of  bottles  as 
Siunples.     I  c:iii  *t  tiike  wine  till  evening;  so,  good-bye." 

Tie  was  not  a  jiolite  man.  yim  see.  This  was  his  abrupt 
way  always;  for  he  seemed  to  be  locally  omniscent,  and  knew 
all  about  jHJople.  and  if  he  liad  a  fault  as  a  doctor,  it  was 
that  he  would  never  let  a  patient  indulge  in  that  lugubrious 
relief  which  the  sick  enjoy  of  detailing,  with  morbid  relish 
the  nature  and  symptoms  of  their  complaints.  His  jovial 
smile  seemed  to  recognize  every  ailment,  moral  or  physical, 
as  an  old  acquaintance;  and  he  would  tell  you  he  knew  all 
alx)ut  you.  and  all  about  your  disorders,  and  did  n't  want  to 
hear  you  talk,  then  go  and  talk  so  fast  himself  that  it  was  a 
mercy  he  did  n't.  Then,  before  you  could  reply,  he  would 
catch  U])  liis  hat  and  talk  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  talk 
himself  down  stairs,  and  you  would  hear  his  voice  talking 
against  the  front  door  till  it  slauuucd  him  out  into  the  street, 
and  you  began  to  wonder  how  ever  he  knew  what  was  the 
matter  with  you. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  doctor  bustled  in  to  sup  with  Mrs. 
Kenwjiy — offhiiiown  game  and  his  own  wine — and  he  chat- 
tered allsupi>er  time  so  blithely  that  Mrs.  Kenway  and  her 
daughter  caught  some  of  his  humor,  and  would  have  hardly 
realized  for  the  moment,  even  if  they  had  thought,  that  they 
were  nearly  penniless  and  knew  not  where  to  turn  in  the 
future.  And  after  supper  Doctor  Lorry  insisted  on  having 
a  sample  of  the  musicdi'.s^ons  Ellen  was  talking  about,  and 
then  he  would  sing,  and  make  her  accomp.uiy  him. 

■'Now,  Miss  Kenway,"  he  said,  when  she  had  done,  "l 
must  be  going;  I  have  a  broken  leg  and  a  measles  to  see  to- 
night, but  music  teaching  won't  do  ibr  you.  Now  you  are 
prescribed  for.  And,  oh,  by  the  way,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kenway 
what  a  fortunate  thing  for  Southaven  this  railway  is.  TVop- 
erty  is  fetching  fabuhnis  prices  about  your  j)art.  Now.  you 
are  thinking  of  leaving  your  cottage;  there,  I  know  all 
about  it.  you  know,  and  I  sup]»ose  you  will  sell  it.  and 
directly  you  do  you  will  have  that  little  rascal  of  a  (Jiiyatt 
down  on  you  to  snap  it  up  for  a  song.  Now  T  do  n't  want  to 
take  advantage,  but  if  you  will  give  me  the  first  offer  of  it 
you  11  do  me  a  great  favor — ^you  will  indeed.  1  11  get  it 
valued  for  you  ;  well,  (luyatt  shall  value  it  if  you  like;  so 
we  'II  consider  that  settled." 

Next  morning  early  he  went  and  lixed  that  -little  rascal 
(Juyatt."  an  estate  agent  and  valuer,  who  by  the  way  was  as 
ir«KMl  a  friend  as  the  dtu-tor  had  in  Southaven. 
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''  Can't  hU)\)  a  ininut<3,  my  dear  follow ;  but  just  go  down 
this  moniinjrand  value  Mrs.  KenwayV  hou8e  lor  uio,  and  get 
the  conveyance  drawn  np  at  once.  1  think  property  is 
looking  np  here,  owing  to  the  railway.  Vou1l  just  value  \i 
at  nine  hundred  ])0un<is,  and  get  it  transferred  sharj)  before 
somebody  outbids  uic,  do  you  seey* 

'*  My  dear  doctor,  that  won't  do ;  why.it  is  not  h(»nestly 
worth  more  than *' 

**  Nonsense,  (Juyatt.  your  liver  is  out  of*  order.  I'll  send 
you  a  pill  and  draught  when  1  get  home ;  but  ytui  get  this 
done  at  once,  and  don't  tell  everybody  else  my  business.  1 
mean  to  make  money  out  of  it." 

1  believe  he  led  Mrs.  Ken  way  to  su]>p()se  he  was  thinking 
of  selling  the  cottjige  and  garden  to  a  hotel  company  as  soon 
as  the  line  was  opened,  and  going  t<j  clear  a  heap  of  money 
by  his  bargain.  At  all  events,  he  told  her  that  he  ciuild  do 
nothing  at  all  with  it  for  some  time  to  cjmie.  and  insisted  on 
her  remaining  for  the  present  as  his  tenant. 

From  that  time  Dr.  Lorry  became  a  fre<juent  visitor  at 
Mrs.  Kenway's,  and  grew  very  fond  indeed  of  hearing  more 
of  Ellen's  music-lessons,  as  he  called  her  pianoforte  playing. 
And  one  day  Doctor  Ijorry  asked  Ellen  to  be  his  wife. 
Although  till  lately  she  had  never  thought  of  hin»  at  all  as 
a  lover,  and  only  respected  him  as  a  dear,  kind  friend,  Ellen 
had,  with  her  w^oman's  foresight,  detected  srune  time  before 
the  meaning  of  the  doctor's  continuous  visits.  But  though 
she  knew  beforehand  what  was  coming,  she  was  still  unpre- 
pared w^ith  an  answer.  .She  loved  Henry  Elsey.  faithful  or 
faithless,  with  all  her  heart.  She  did  not  love  Doctor  Lorry, 
though  she  reverenced  him  for  his  kindliness  of  heart  and 
his  goodness  to  everybody.  8he  even  half  doubted  if  his 
proposal  was  not  dictated  in  some  sort  by  a  wish  to  benefit 
her  family,  as  part  of  his  scheme  of  universal  benevolence, 
and  not  for  her  own  sake.  She  wronged  him  here  in  her 
thoughts. 

She  told  Doctor  Lorry  frankly  of  her  love  for  Henry 
Elsey,  and  that  she  feared  she  could  never  love  him  as  he 
deserved  for  his  goodness  to  her  mother,  to  her,  and  to 
everybody  else;  that  she  loved  him  as  a  kind,  dear  friend, 
but  that  he  deserved  a  noble,  true-hearted  wife  when  he  did 
marry,  and  not  a  foolish  girl,  who  could  never  be  to  him  all 
a  wife  should. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ken  way,"  he  said,  'I  feel  I  ask  you  to 
be  my  wife  under  a  disadvantage.  The  worst  of  it  is,  1 
have  no  doubt  you  feel  under  some  fancied  obligation  to  me 
about  any  little  trifles  I  may  have  done  for  your  mother. 
Believe  me  truly,  I  had  no  thought  of  asking  you  to  be  my 
wife  then,  or  of  buying  your  love.  1  am  an  old  man,  com- 
pared with  you.  It  has  only  lately  seemed  hard  to  me  to 
think  of  passing  away  from  the  earth  without  knowing  the 
sweetness  of  a  wife's  love.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  crush  out 
all  the  old  memories  of  your  heart.  Tt  is  sad  to  kill  the 
scent  of  a  dried  flower.  T  do  not  ask  from  you  the  love  you 
could  give  Henry  Elsey.  But  if  you  can  only  think  of  me 
in  the  light  of  a  husband,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  your  duty 
to  me  as  a  wife,  and  T  love  you  as  I  can  love  no  other  woman. 
Take  time  to  decide,  Ellen,  and  let  me  know ;"  and  he  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead  as  he  had  done  when  she  was  a  little 
child,  and  went  out. 

Ellen  consulted  with  her  mother,  and  laid  her  heart  bare 
before  her. 

*•  I  cannot  love  him,  mother,"  she  said.  "  I  can  only  be 
his  wife.  I  love  Henry  Elsey,  and  him  only."  Her  mother 
knew  that  all  their  future  depended  on  her  daughter's  deci- 
sion, but  she  was  silent..  *She  would  not  influence  her  child's 
mind,  though  she  knew  it  was  a  question  between  penury 
and  comfort  for  life ;  and  life  is  long,  whatever  poets  say. 

1  think  if  she  had  spoken  out,  it  would  have  been  difter- 


ent.  H  she  had  been  angry,  and  told  her  child  their  breatl 
de]>ended  upon  her  accepting  Doctor  liorry,  Ellen  would 
have  said,  '•  Mother,  there  is  bread  enough  for  you ;  I  will 
go  and  earn  mine  as  Jjucy  has  done.''  Or,  had  she  begged 
her  daughter  not  to  sacrifice  her  heart  for  her  mother's  sake, 
it  wanted  so  little  to  move  Ellen,  that  I  think  she  would 
have  said,  '*  iAfother,  1  will  work  for  you,  you  shall  not  want; 
but  forgive  me  in  this,  for  my  heart  does  not  love  him." 
But  those  muto  teai-s  did  it. 

And  in  si.x  weeks,  for  the  Doctor  was  a  hasty,  busy  man, 
Ellen  Kenway  promised  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  Kichard 
[jorry. 

III. 

Ellen  did  honor  Doctor  licu-ry  aiul  did  <»bey  him.  he  was 
so  good.  He  prescribed  companionship  for  her  mother,  and 
brought  Lucy  away  from  her  situation  to  act  as  his  prescrip- 
tion, that  Mrs.  Kenway  might  not  be  lonely  in  the  little 
cottage.  All  the  excuses  lie  made  for  Kmking  afler  their 
welfare,  some  .shamelessly  transparent,  and  others  in.scrutably 
dark,  need  not  be  told  here.  Suftice  it  to  say  the  Kenways 
wanted  for  nothing,  there  was  always  some  artfully  arranged 
surprise  in  store  for  them,  yet  so  managed  that  they  should 
be  pained  by  no  feeling  of  (tbligation.  But  Doctor  l^orry 
did  not^know  the  wealth  of  love  that  lay  hidden  and  dor- 
mant in  his  wife's  heart,  and  which  she  c<mld  not  give  him. 
And  yet  Ellen  sought  to  do  her  duty  as  a  wife,  and  went 
through  all  the  ritual  with  as  much  fervor  as  would  pass  f(»r 
devotion  from  many  a  colder  spirit.  But  in  her  heart  of  ' 
hearts  she  loved  Henry  Elsey  still,  though  she  struggled 
against  it,  and  fought  against  it,  and  meekly  went  about  her 
daily  duties,  respecting  her  husband  all  the  while  so  earn- 
estly, she  would  humbly  have  kis.sed  the  ground  he  walked 
upon,  whilst  she  despised  hei*self  for  so  much  as  injuring  I 
him  in  th<mght. 

Perhaps,  1  am  not  sure,  if  Ellen  had  had  more  of  her 
husband's  company  she  would  have  stifled  this  out  into  a 
dead  memory,  whereof  only  the  fragrance  should  have  re- 
mained. But  Doctor  Lorry's  life  was  very  much  what  it 
was  before  his  marriage.  He  was  seldom  home,  always  full 
of  plans  to  make  every  one  happy — his  wife  among  the  rest 
— and  bustling  about  on  everybody's  business.  Ellen  was 
too  exacting  in  her  disposHion.  too  selfish  and  covetous,  to 
be  satisfied  with  aught  but  a  man's  whole  heart  at  any  cost ; 
and  much  as  she  honored  and  admired  her  husband's  gener- 
ous devotion  to  others,  she  thought  it  robbed  her  of  too 
much  of  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  leaving  her  only  a  share 
of  what  she  would  have  all  and  undivided.  Nevertheless,  T 
have  said  Ellen  did  not  love  Doctor  Lorry — love  him,  that 
is  as  she  could  love ;  and  yet  she  would  have  all  his  time 
and  attention  and  thoughts  to  hei*self ;  and  still  yet  she 
knew  he  loved  her  deeply,  if  un demonstratively.  I  have 
not  said  Ellen  was  unreas(mable.     But  Ellen  was  a  woman. 

Two  yeai-s  passed  away,  and  found  Mi-s.  Lorry  with  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  months  old,  with  the  brightest,  happiest  smile 
that  ever  gladdened  another's  heart.  IJttle  Eflie  was  almost 
as  popular  in  Southaven  as  Doctor  Lorry  himself,  and  went 
about  nearly  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  admir- 
ing friends  the  astonishing  proficiency  she  had  attained  in 
the  use  of  her  mottled  little  limbs.  And  yet,  though  she 
loved  her  little  child  tenderly,  and  respected  her  husband 
above  all  the  world,  Mrs.  Lorry  was  not  <|uite  happy. 

IV. 

It  was  getting  on  for  the  twilight  of  an  October  evening 
when  Mrs.  Lorry  took  a  (juiet  walk  alone  upon  the  beach. 
The  air  was  chilly  and  the  sands  nearly  deserted,  but  it 
suited  Ellen's  humor  to  be  alone.  She  walked  on  till  she 
came  to  the   place  where,  four  years  before,  sitting  oi\  the 
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shingle,  she  had  seen  the  steamer  fade  into  the  distance  hear- 
ing Henry  Elsey  away  from  her  sight.     There  she  sat  down. 

The  sea  was  breaking  heavily  along  the  coast,  while  the 
beach  answered  back  its  blows  with  sonorous  peals.  Then  as 
each  wave  subsided  into  countless  heaving  eddies  and  whirls 
among  the  rocks  in  its  retreat,  the  distant  shore  took  up  the 
peal  and  flapped  and  reverberated  it  against  the  far  white 
cliflfe,  till  it  died  away  in  silent  ct-hocs.  that  mingled  wilh  the 
hisw  of  the  coming  wave. 

As  she  sat  there  listening  to  the  murmurous  ocean,  and 
toying  absently  with  the  sands,  she  opened  to  herself  the  sec- 
ret casket  of  her  heart,  that  contained  all  the  old  embalmed 
memories  of  Henry  Klsey,  and  spread  out  before  her  thoughts 
all  the  tokens  of  his  faithless  love  which  recollection  still 
treasured  up.  She  thought  of  what  might  have  been  could 
she  Lave  lavished  her  heart  upon  him,  and  wondered  how  it 
would  have  ended  after  all.  And  she  thought  of  her  husband 
and  how,  with  all  his  goodness,  her  expectations  were  but  dis- 
appointed, and  her  lite  lonely.  She  thought  of  her  little 
EflRc,  and  it  came  into  her  mind  how  wrong,  and  wicked  and 
ungrateful  she  was,  that  her  disajjpointmcnts  were  of  her  own 
making,  and  that  she  would  try  earnestly  in  forget  all  the 
past  and  to  give  her  husband  her  whole  heart. 

The  twilight  was  deepening,  and  the  clouds  faded  into  a 
gathering  haze  of  obscurity,  leaving  only  the  restless  sea 
gleaming,  still  white,  out  of  the  dusk. 

•*Kllen,'*  crieda  voice,  broken  with  joyful  passion.  "Dnr- 
ling,  I  have  been  faithful." 

And  in  a  moment,  and  before  she  had  time  for  thought 
or  reply,  she  was  in  hisiirnis,  and  Henry  Elsey 's  kisses  burned 
upon  her  lips. 

The  next  insUint  she  had  torn  herself  from  his  embrace; 
said.  'Henry,  I  am  Doctor  Lorry's  wile;"  and  while  he  yet 
stood  transfixed  and  speechless  at  the  words,  she  ran  from 
him  with  a  cry,  and  never  8toppe<l  nor  l(»oked  back  till  she 
found  herself  in  her  husband's  house. 

'Help  me,  my  husb.tnd,"  she  cried,  trembling,  and  with 
teau-s,  ''ibr  Henry  Elsey  has  come  back,  and  1  have  seen  him, 
and  T  am  afn-.id  I  love  him  still." 

Doctor  Lorry  hushed  and  soothed  her  silently  as  a  tearful 
child  until  she  Avas  calmer.  Then,  after  a  little  thought,  he 
said — 

'^Vnd  you  shall  see  him  again,  dear  wife;  for  if  Henry 
Elsev  is  in  Southaven  he  shall  sup  with  us  to  night." 

There  was  not  a  particle  ol'  jealousy  or  distrust  in  his 
nature,  and  he  felt  sure  that  Henry  Elsoy  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  Ellen,  which,  perliaps.  ought  to  be  said,  and  had 
better  be  s;nd  under  her  husband's  house  than  elsewhere. 
And  in  a  minute  Doctor  Jiorry  was  hurrying  down  the  pass- 
age, unheedful  or  umindful  of  his  wife's  earnest  words — 

'•Don't  let  him  come,  Richard — husband  dear,  keep  him 
away  from  me." 

But  he  found  him,  and  presently  the  two  men  came  in,  the 
younger  haggard  and  pale,  and  such  a  contrast  to  her  hale 
hanband  with  the  hearty  laugh. 

The  renewed  meeting  was  reserved  and  (juiet,  and  the  meal 
passed  in  a  painful  and  constrained  manner,  whilst  even 
the  Doctor's  cheery  humor  Icll  flat,  and  for  once  was  a  dead 
failure.     Supper  over,  he  said — 

'*  Now,  I  know  very  well,  Mr.  Elsey,  all  about  your  old 
engagement  to  Mrs.  \a)yt}\  and  that  there  may  be  many 
little  things  you  would  like  to  talk  over.  I'm  just  off"  to  see 
a  couple  of  patients,  and  I'll  be  buck  and  have  a  cigar  with 
you  in  an  hour." 

And  they  two  were  left  alone. 

Ellen  hardly  knew  afterwards  how  he  explained  himself, 
for  her  tears  and  excitement ;  but  she  knew  Henry  Elsey 
hftd  loved  her  deeply  all  the  long  while.     He  had  been  ill. 


she  knew  ;  he  had  not  written  because  he  thought  it  kinder 
to  let  her  suppose  his  had  been  a  light  love,  than  for  her  to 
wait  and  helplessly  mourn  for  him  during  the  remainder  of 
a  long  sickness  that,  it  was  thought,  death  must  soon  end. 
She  knew  after  a  long  time  he  had  been  away  abroad  to  a 
warmer  .climate,  and  that  there  he  had  slowly  regained  a 
little  health,  that  his  physician  said  might,  with  care,  pro- 
tract his  life  for  some  years;  but  it  had  been  terribly  slow 
work.  His  father  had  died  in  the  meantime,  leaving  him 
his  property  ;  and  now,  after  lingering  for  years  between  life 
and  death,  he  had  made  the  first  use  of  feeble  health,  which 
he  never  expected  to  regain,  to  come  and  lay  his  heart  and 
his  little  life  at  her  feet  only  to  find  her  another's — a  gen- 
erous minded  man's — who  had  put  his  honor  in  his  keeping, 
and  shut  his  mouth  from  saying  more,  for  was  he  not  her 
husband's  guest  ^     But  she  knew  he  had  been  faithful. 

The  doctor  came  home  very  cheerful,  and  chatted  blithely 
about  his  patients  and  the  gossip  of  the  town,  for  he  felt 
himself  put  upon  his  mettle  to  dissipate  the  traces  of  tears 
from  his  wife's  cheeks,  and  to  restore  cheerfulness.  Pres- 
ently Henry  Elsey  left,  and  then  Ellen  broke  out  sobbing, 
and  said,  *•  Richard,  dear,  for  the  love  of  heaven  don't  let 
him  come  again — don't  let  me  see  him  any  more.  I  cannot 
bear  it."  And  Doct^ir  \A)vry  promised,  and  sought  to  com- 
fort his  wife,  f(»r  he  knew  she  had  loved  Henry  Elsey. 

Ife  came  once  more,  however.  It  was  only  a  professional 
visit,  but  Ellen  met  him  passing  through  the  hall,  and  could 
not  refuse  to  speak.  An^  one  might  have  heard  what  she 
said — 

'•(lood-byc.  Mr.  EWy ;  don't  despise  me  for  being 
faithless." 

"  T  cannot,"  he  rci>licd.  •'  1  am  algne  to  blame.  Tf  ever 
you  want  to  know  where  one  lives  who  would  render  you 
service  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  here  is  my  address  " — and  he 
gave  her  a  card — Jiddnig,  '•  Forgive  my  saying  so  much. 
Good-bye."  And  he  wrenched  her  hand  S(»  earnestly  it 
made  her  give  a  cry  of  pain  as  he  went  out. 

Ellen  blamed  herself,  never  him.  She  had  been  faithless, 
he  faithful.  And  the  old  hidden  fire  leaped  up  into  a  fierce 
flame,  that  burnt  up  right,  and  truth,  and  duty,  and  con- 
sumed her  heart's  purity,  like  the  fire  that  fell  and  burned 
up  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice,  and  the  water  that  was  round 
about  in  the  trenches. 

A  few  days  did  it.  Then  she  left  Southaven,  and  shut 
herself  out  from  her  home  and  her  little  child,  her  mother 
and  sisters,  and  all  the  sweet  tics  that  bind  up  the  pure 
already  in  sheaves  in  this  world,  to  carry  away  with  her  the 
gnawing  fire  that  burns  for  ever  and  ever.  She  left  an  open 
note  on  her  table. 

Ill  SUA M), — Forget  mc,  always  and  for  ever  unworthy  of  you. 
Let  little  Effic  thnik  I  died,  and  never  know.         Ei.i.ex  Lorby. 

She  found  her  way  to  the  address  Henry  Elsey  had  given 
— it  was  her  own  doing,  not  his — and  came  into  his  room. 

'*  Henry,"  she  s-aid,  "  I  am  come.  I  will  go  to  the  world's 
end  with  you.  Take  me  away  where  I  can  forget  and  shut 
out  the  past,  and  not  see  or  know  his  trouble." 

It  was  not  easy.  The  world  is  so  small,  you  cannot  get 
more  than  a  dozen  thousand  miles  away  at  most  from  the 
spot  of  any  given  grief  or  crime,  and  memory  will  reach 
farther  than  that — from  this  world  into  the  next,  it  is  said. 

He  took  her  away,  and  they  traveled  abroad  and  passed 
a  life  of  excitement  and  pleasure  that  was  wild  and  fearful 
in  its  intensity,  and  terrible  and  wearisome  in  its  unrest. 
Switzerland,  (Jermany,  Italy,  France,  Spain — they  tried 
them  all  in  turn,  but  Ellen  was  restless,  and  would  remain 
nowhere  long;  she  wearied  of  constant  wandering,  and  yet 
craved  for  the  very  excitement  that  palled  on  her. 
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At  la:<t  lloiiry  Khoy  sickened  au<l  died,  and  slic  wa«  loft 
aloue  ill  a  straii«::e  land;  rich  eiiouj^li.  as  the  world  talks,  hut 
poor  and  wretclied,  and  l)C«rj:are<l  of  all  that  women  hold 
dear — a  self-hranded  outcast,  shrinkinj^  frrmi  the  pity  of* 
friends  woi'se  than  the  coldness  ofstranjrei-s;  lon^^inp  for  the 
(juict  home  that  was  lost  to  her  f<»r  ever,  whilst  she  perished 
of  heart-huujrer  and  distress,  nameless,  in  a  far-off  country. 
Xo  home,  and  in  a  stran;j:e  land. 

There  was  only  one  thine:  Kllen  looked  forward  to,  for  the 
wicked  never  look  far  forward,  i^he  yearned  to  sec  her 
little  child  apiain,  and  then  to  die.  . 

It  was  a  loni^  journey,  hut  she  made  it,  and  before  she 
came  to  Southavcn  she  tried  to  disf::uisc  herself  in  poor 
clothes.  It  was  (juite  nee<llcss.  Xo  one  who  had  known 
Ellen  Ken  way  as  Mrs.  Lorry,  seven  years  before,  would  ever 
have  reeoonized  her  now.  Somethinjr  made  her  go  first  to 
the  churchyard — perhaps  her  mother  might  be  there.  JJut 
no.  There  was  none  of  her  home-friends  there  that  she 
could  find. 

She  went  on  like  a  guilty  thing  up  to  Doctor  liorry's 
house.  How  she  knew  every  window  and  .*^hutter,  and  the 
oM-fashioned  Iron t  door,  and  the  clean  stone  steps  she  had 
I»assed  over  as  a  bride — their  very  whiteness  now  reproach- 
ing her  with  ]Kdlution.  She  hung  about  in  the  shadow  of 
the  surgery  hnnp,  waiting  till  she  could  think  how  to  gain 
accessto  the  house  without  being  seen. 

Presently  J)octor  Jiorry  came  out.  lie  passed  close,  and 
never  knew  her.  The  lamplight  shone  full  on  his  face  as  he 
brushed  slowly  by.  Oli,  how  he  was  altered!  His  brisk 
step  exchanged  (or  a  slow,  labore<l  walk,  his  face  livid  and 
careworn,  and  his  hair  white — white  as  snow.  It  was  all 
white,  and  j>ure.  and  liright  except  her  heart.  Kvvn  the 
sorrow  that  had  changed  her  husbaml's  hair  had  bleached  it 
pure  white. 

At  last  Kllen  crept  down  tln^  area  stej»s  to  the  kitchen. 
IVrbaps  their  old  servant  might  still  be  there.  Timidly  and 
tremlding  sh<^  knocked.  The  do«n'  was  opened.  Ves,  the 
snme  dear,  old  motherly  woman  who  had  tMkcn  little  Kffie 
fVom  her  breast  many,  many  a  time. 

••l)on't  you  know  uh'''"  soblxMl  Kllm,  the  tears  streaming 
down. 

'•Xo,  bles<  you."  sjiid  tin;  ohl  servant;  "but  \  see  you  are 
in  trouble,  dear  soul.  Come  in  and  rest  a  minute.  an<l  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter."  and  she  led  her  in. 

Ellen  sat  by  tin*  deal  table,  full  in  the  light,  an«l  t<H»k  off 
her  bonnet  and  b't  her  hair  down  (grey,  now)  as  she  usetl  to 
wear  it. 

'Heaven  hel]»  us  all  I"  cried  the  old  woman;  *  but  it  is  31  rs. 
Lorry.  Uh,  ma'am,  the  Lord  forgive  you,  but  you've 
broken  his  heart." 

••Dt)  n't,  Ann,  do  n't.  Have  pity,"  lOllen  cried  with  bitter 
sobs.  "I  know.  I  know.  I  have  couu^  back  only  for  a 
little.  I  could  not  bear  f<»r  him  to  know  me.  1  saw  him 
pass  just  now,  an<l  know  it  is  true.  But  I  want  to  look  upon 
my  little  child  before  T  die.  1  will  not  distur)>  her  sleep. 
I  will  kiss  her  so  softly  she  shall  not  wake,  and  then  1  will 
creep  down  and  go  out,  and  never  trouble  you  any  more  for 
ever." 

•Oh,  mercy,  missus,"  the  good  (dd  woman  siiid,  wringing 
her  hands,  "do  n't  take  on — do  n't.  there's  a  dear  creature, 
for  dear  love;  but  you  will  never  wake  darling  31  iss  Klfie 
with  your  kissos  any  more— she  has  laid  in  the  churchyard 
these  three  years." 

With  an  e\<^eeding  great  and  bitter  cry.  Ellen  ran  out 
into  the  night,  her  head  bare,  her  long  hair  fluttering  in  the 
bleak  wind.  She  hurried  on  till  she  came  to  the  long,  dark 
beach,  where  the  white  waves  were  rolling  in,  angrily 
leaping  upon  the  shore.     There  she  flitted  down  to  where 


the   foam  of  the  last   wave   was  hissing    and  seething  on 
the  shingle,  and.  her  feet  already   wet   with  the  salt  soa. 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  confide   her  bitter  renmrse  to  its 
silent  breast. 
!  _    V. 

I  "Why,  my  dear  Kllen.  if  we  haven't  been  looking  for  you 
!  for  the  last  hour,  and  T  've  been  hunting  all  over  town  to 
j  find  you.  I  've  been  to  niothcr's,  and  goodness  only  knows 
I  where,  and  here  you  are,  sitting  alone  on  the  jihore  at  ton 
'  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  water  up  to  your  ankles." 

Ellen  looked  up  in  amazement.  There  was  Doctor  Lorry, 
I  sure  enough.  She  coidd  not  see  his  Aice,  for  it  was  so  dark, 
i  but  his  voice  did  n't  sound  at  all  as  if  he  was  broken  down 
I  whh  .sorrow.  She  couhl  hardly  believe  her  own  eyes. 
i  "Kiss  nic.  my  own  dear,  good  husband,"  she  cried;  '*and 
I  tell  mc  it  is  not  true  that  1  dare  not  h<»M  you  in  my  arms 
,  and  love  you  with  all  my  heart." 

I  "1  don't  know  alxmt  that."  siiid  the  doctor,  kissing  her 
'  and  laughing  outright,  "but  there  is  no  mistake  but  what 
1  yon  are  doing  it  at  present,  bless  y(mr  heart.  But  it 's  ipiite 
'  true  that  you  must  hav»»  been  sound  asleep  here  for  three 
I  hours,  the  last  part  of  the  time  with  your  ivGt  in  the  water, 
I  and  a  great  mercy  it  happens  to  be  salt,  and  that  you  have  a 
doctor  for  your  husband.  But  what  is  this,  my  little  wife!' 
,  Tear.<r' 

"Oh,  thank  heaven,  my  dear  husband,  thank  heaven  they 

are  teai*s,  and  that  they  wore  only  wept   in  a  ilrcanj;    for  I 

have  been  foolish  and  wicke<l,  and  1  can  now  love  you  with 

all  my  heart." 

j       Oh,  those  white  steps  o(* home,  how  welcome  they  hjoked, 

and  the  bright  windows  that  smile<l  welcome.       But  if  you 

;  could  have  seen  31  rs.  Jiorry  run  up  to  her  little   EfRc's  cot 

I  that  night;  and  wake  her  up  to  bo  kissed,  and  fondled,  and 

i  crie<l  over,  it  would  have  done  you  good.       She  rjuite  sur- 

pri.*<ed  jxwjr  <dd   Ann,  the  housekeeper,   by   running  down 

stairs  and  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  kissing  her  on   the 

Ibreheafl^  and  calling  her  a  <b'ar  (dd  thing. 

A(\ersupj»er  Helen  came  and  nestled  Ik  r  head  against  her 
husband's  breast,  in  su]»reme  thankfulness  to  IHm  who  some- 
times guides  sle«»j»ing  thoughts  now.  ns  he  <lid  of  oldj  to  bless 
and  siinctif}  waking  hours. 

"Ellen,"  said  the  doctin*.  very  quietly  for  him,  "I  have 
something  to  show  you  that  is  snd — a  letter.  <\in  you  bear 
to  see  it  now?" 

Yes.  she  could  bear  anything  by  him  and  with  him. 
So  Doctor  Lorry  smoothed  out  a  letter  froui  his  j>ocket.  and 
laid  it  before  her. 

It  was  dated  two  days  back,  and  ran  thus: — 

Lon^Iuii,  October  J  Itli,  \HVX 
Mv  I>K.\i:  KtLtN, — I  cannol  «lic  without  Idling  you  know  1  have 
loved  you  always  to  the  end.  I  knew  I  should  never  he  able  to  call 
you  my  wife,  and  it  wcenicd  to  mo  it  would  l>o  cruel  lo  keep  you 
waiting  for  yon  to  be  ji  widow,  perliii|)!<,  us  soon  ns  vou  were  a 
bride.  1  did  not  lUink  lo  liave  lu^<(cd  sit  lou;^  na  (liis.  The  jdiysi- 
ciausbave  kept  me  alive  bysendiuK  me  to  Mtitleirfi  lor  two  years; 
but  I  waute«l  til  couic  home  to  die.  rerh;i|is  I  did  wrong  in  not 
telling  ^ou  this;  forgive  uie  if  so:  it  wixn  meant  in  kindness  and 
love.  Perhaps  I  might  have  told  you,  but  when  I  was  well  enough 
to  write,  I  heard  you  had  married  Doctor  Lorrj- — a  man  \  respect 
and  love — and  I  did  nut  wish  to  disturl)  your  peace.  You  have  a 
good  and  noble  husband.  T.ove  him  for  my  s»ikc  »md  his  own. 
Heaven  bless  you  and  him.     1  have  been  fttithful. 

Henry  Elsey. 

The  letter  was  encKsed  o|>en  in  an  envcloj»e  to  Doctor 
Lorry.     1  fe  was  not  je.ilous  Avlien  his  wife  k  isH'd  it  thank  fully. 

Tt  was  strange  that  Ellen  should  have  dreamed  s(»  truth- 
fully of  the  reason  Henry  Elsey  had  not  written,  and  it  was 
singular,  too,  that  Henry  Klsey  died  at  jiine  o'clock  that 
same  night  that  she  had  dreamed  of  meeting  him  on  the 
shore. — Cd'^ifcIVs  Moga r inv. 
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IJKE    INTO   BARKER. 

A      FKA<!MKNT. 

Wlioii.  SOUK!  vcnrs  ;i;ro.  we  H.'^lrned.  in  thi.s  vity,  to  tlic 
expoundiiijrs  oC  l*n»ressor  iJarkiT,  ns  he  lucidly  presented  hi.s 
scheme  of  the  '*\vindinp:-up  selienie  of  nil  ihings,"  and  showed 
iL«*  how  the  or])its  oi'  all  the  ])l;ino(.H  were  gertinjr  smaller, 
and  were  jrnulually  windint^  thenw^elves  up  closer  and  closer 
to  tlioir  centrals,  like  a  l)oy  winds  up  a  leaden  bullet  on  the 
end  of  a  >tnn;j:  around  his  fniirer;  we  did  not  feel  so  uneasy 
at  the  prospect  of  (indiu^r  our  planet  and  its  inhabitants  simie 
line  morning  fallinjx  spluji  into  llie  sun,  thereafter  t<»  stick 
like  a  wai*t  on  a  man's  nose — as  we  have  <lono  since  we  dis- 
cover that  tin*  siinie  fearful  vii*w  of  our  destiny  has  been 
published  to  the  worM  by  a  scientilic  j;entlcman  in  tJie  c*i- 
uniiis  of  th(!  Bo,i(on  Jn\'cMi(iaU»r. 

Aceordin*;  to  o\u'  Vtah  friend,  the  lVofcsM»r,  the  moun- 
tain chains  were  not  upheavals  from  beneath  as  connnonly 
supp»>se<l,  but  (Mir  own  moons  whi<h,  after  ^riving  us  light 
for  a  sufficient  ]M>riod,  got  tired  of  the  job,  and  following  the 
movements  of  a  >piral  curve.  on(?  after  another  canu^  scpiash 
on  the  earth's  face  liie  a  soft  crab,  s]ucading  thcmselvcH^  out 
in  ridges,  hollows  an«l  bum|»s.  which  we  have  vainly  supposed 
tobe  p«»rtioiis  of  our  own  id<'nti<*al  earth,  but  which  have, 
really,  no  fonncct ion  with  this  establishment,  and  could  be 
easily  removcfl  froui  the  earth  proper  by  a  knife  passed  un«ler- 
ncath  them — if  you  only  had  one  big  enough. 

••Out  of  the  moulli  id'tw(»  (»r  three  witness«\s,"  it  is  said, 
and  so  >Ir.  Potter  id'  k^chrofMi  lake  bears  unconscious  testi- 
mony to  friend  Harkcr  of  Salt  fiake — ]>erliaps  thes<*  lakes 
have  s<»mething  to  do  with  those  nMuarkable  views; — but 
l*ott4*r  goe.<  beyoud  Barker,  and  not  only  accounts  for  the 
esistenrc  of  our  eontin<'nts  by  tin*  falling  of  our  old  mo«;ns, 
but  he  explains  the  origin  (d*  our  many  colored  races  there- 
by, each  of  them  luilonging  to  a  moon,  which,  when  it  fell, 
brought  a  difl'erent  colored  race  upon  this  earthi  As  we 
have  now  but  one  moon  left  to  fall  upon  us,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  le.irn  about  where  it  may  be  cx|)ee.ted  to  fall, 
if  within  a  hundred  yeai-s;  if  after  that  jieriod — as  we  don't 
ex|K»ct  to  live  longer  than  that — it  is  of  no  <oiiMM|uenee.  As 
wc  have  men  of  nearly  every  sliadr  of  color  from  black  to 
white  now  upon  the  earth,  rt  would  also  be  interesting  to 
learn  from  .Mr.  I*otter  what  might  the  next  shade  of  eoh>r 
be  expected  tobe; — but  we  had  belter  give  tln^  Mr.  JVtter's 
letter:-  - 

Mk.  KuiTiUt: — \\\\K'\\  iIk*  worM  wa?  ncaUMl  i^  unknown  to  iit<. 
When  tUf  Innnnii  race  was  create!  is  al.-<o  uiiknouii.  The  Cau- 
cnM»*inn  race  were  tin*  lir?t  iiihuhitaiits  of  this  earth. 

I  KUppi.se  that  .MViea  is  tiie  native  eoinilrv  of  the  negro.  (Jeo- 
hij^ieal  »lis«-oYei"ies  ul^o  have  sliown — liuit  our  earth  Jias  ha«l  live 
moons,  or  more,  revolvinjr  r»»nn<l  her  in  a  l\H-mer  aj^e,  an«l  that 
the  ftu-niatiun  ol'a  strata  i*!"  r<»ck  sliows  that  nnniv  hnndreils  <►!' 
feel  hch»w  the  j»resent  ^url'aee  of  Iho  eartii,  a  snrl'aee  Inis  been 
expoKe«l  to  the  aeiion  of  the  se:i,  lijrht  and  heat,  hy  Ihe  existence 
of  sliclls,  fish,  jrrnvel  anil  marine  and  other  ]»l}ints:  ami  that  not 
merely  one  insianec  ol*  tiiis  kintl,  hut  at  least  four  eonseentive 
layers  or  deposits  t»r  great  depths  hetween  each  of  (he  four 
HnrfaccH. 


I  .•«npposc  that  the  i^real  tlood,  wa5  oeeasicmed  hy  one  of  these 
unions  eominjj  to  the  earth,  wliieh  event  was  foretold  hy  ancient 
philosopher!*  and  nstronomtrs,   who  liveil  in  those  times. 

1  suppose  that  these  ujoons  were  inhabited  hy  different  races  of 
nn'U — as  many  as  are  on  the  earth  now. 

I  Muppose  that  one  nu>on.  called  Africa,  w»js  inhabited  by  the 
black  race,  a  second  one  by  I  he  Mouj^olians,  a  third  by  the  Malay- 
ans, a  fourth  by  the  t^lueassi!ln^,  and  a  fifth  l»y  ihe  Americans. 

1  suppose  thai  the  flood  recorded  in  the  Bible  was  foreseen  by 
Noah,  who  ^rtw  a  nio«»n  approaching,  and  was  satisfied  that  when 
it  shonhl  come  fo  the  earth  it  w«>uld  cause  a  jtreat  disturbance  in 
the  wnlers,  and  who,  tlorefore,  ])uilt  llic  Ark,  and  entore«l  it  with 
all  his  family  and  the  animals. 

The  HihmIm  come  inniiediately. 

a  'jt  •».:•        '      ■::-  •:>  "•  •■'^ 

Jleavvn,  as  commonly  belicvetl,  is  in  the  .••nn,  (o  whicii  this 
earth  in  being  attracted.  In  due  time  the  moon  will  be  attracted 
to  this  earth,  and  drawn  with  it  lo  the  sun,  where  they  will  be 
smelted  like  a  ]»ieee  of  iron  in  a  furnai-e.  Thus  will  be  accom- 
plishe'l  what  is  foretold  in  Scripture: — The  elements  will  melt 
with  fervent  heat.         ^•'         ••■         '••'         ^* 

As  heaven  is  to  be  in  tln^  Sun,  and  the  earth  is  gcung 
there,  it  is  comforting  U)  think  that  we  are  all  bound  to 
reach  that  divine  abotle.  if  it  is  in  a  rather  hurried  nmnner. 
AVhenever  our  earth  is  alnuit  coming  in  contact  with  this 
heaveidy  gh»be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  dm^  mdiee  will  be 
given,  so  that  we  may  all  get  over  on  the  other  side;  for  to 
be  8<pH"/.ed  to  dcatl^,  orma.^betl  to  ])ie<es.  between  Karthand 
Heaven  is  contrary  to  our  Theology,  which  objects  to 
'•forcing  people  even  into  the  New  .lerusalem  against  their 
will." 


FOR  A  CORNER. 


How  we  tremble  as  w<'  s<m»  death  marching  on,  laying  des- 
olate st»  nniny  homes,  lest  he  shouhl  stop  once  more  to  trail 
hi.H  icy  gjirments  over  some  loved  one.  on  the  light  «d*whesc 
?mile  so  much  of  mir  liaj>pim^ss  depends,  fii  our  selfish  love 
we  forget  that  the  departur*^  which  causes  us  so  much  sorrow 
opens  to  them  the  |M>rtal  of  tttialloycd  happine.H.s.  Their 
trials  are  ended  ami  a  few  short  yeai*s  at  nn»st  will  retlnitc 
us  when',  parting  will  1m^  no  more.  No  more  ]»aiu  «'r  death. 
An<l  <di,  low  sweet  the  thcmghtl  to  enjoy  all  our  treasured 
dreams  of  purity,  atid  love  to  bask  beneath  luir  Father's 
smile  of  aj»proJ)ation.  and  carry  on  our  work  <d' doing  gocd. 
How  strange  the  thought,  when  we  look  around  ui>on  foni:s 
blooming  with  ytuith  and  vitality,  to  think  that  we  are  all 
fellow-travelers  on  the  road  to  death;  that  this  little  sj>cck 
called  time,  hour  by  hour  insidiotisly  tlraws  us  on.  casting 
us  eventually  upon  the  broad  ocean  of  eternity.  Tn  the 
midst  of  all  this,  how  good  it  is  to  re:ili/e.  in  the  language  of 
the  j>*»et.  that — 

♦•Life  is  e\er  lord  <d'<leath. 
And  love  will  ever  claim  its  own.'' 

20TII  \Vaiu»,  S.  li.  CiTV.  K.  (i.  T. 


AN   JNVOeATION. 

Ye  livin;^  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frr»sl  I 
Ye  wiM  g4»ats  sportiup:  round  the  eagle's     .st  ! 
Ye  eagles,  playnuttes  of  the  mountain  storm! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dreail  arrows  of  the  cluinls  I 
Ye  slgn»  au'i  wonders  of  the  elements  \ 
titer  forth  (Jodand  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

MONT  BLANC 

Mont  Ulane  is  Ihe  monnrch  of  nuuntains, 
They  crowned  him  long  aj^o. 

Oil  a  thnnie  of*  rocks,  in  a  robe  «d*  clouds. 
With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  fi»rests  braced. 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand,     [fif/rou. 
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A    VIEW    OF    EARLY    TIMES. 

ow,  now  THE  world  has  grown. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  believe  I  am  en  sure  historical  grounds,  when  I  assert 
that  the  mechanical,  social  and  philosophical  developments, 
that  render  the  nineteenth  century  so  glorious  in  the  annals 
of  the  world's  history,  had  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
man  in  the  rudeness  of  his  primitive  condition.  If  the  high- 
est aspiration  of  the  first  man  and  woman  was  satisfied  with 
aprons  of  fig-leaves  as  a  covering  for  newly  awakened  feelings 
of  modesty,  we  must  infer  that  he  had  as  yet  made  but 
slight  progress  in  the  mechanical  or  social  arts.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  man  did  not  then  realize  the  need  of  a  hat, 
a  coat,  a  pair  of  breeches  or  a  pair  of  shoes  *r* 

We  have  frequent  examples  in  our  own  day  of  a  like  inno- 
cence of  all  realization  of  the  need  of  raiment.  A  young 
and  blooming  New  Zealand  damsel  considers  herself  the  envy 
of  her  sex,  when  she  is  made  possessor  of  a  red  ribbon  and  a 
feather ;  and  considers  herself  "the  observed  of  all  obseiT- 
ers,"  in  view  of  the  elegance  of  her  attire,  while  destitute  of 
the  least  article  of  drcj^s  beside  the  aforesaid  ribbon  and 
feather. 

The  King  of  the  Moscjuito  Indians  was  made,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  second  hand  chapeau,  and  a 
cast-off  military  coat  with  bright  epaulets,  as  a  present  from 
the  polite  captain  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  Sol- 
omon in  all  his  glory,  did  not  pride  himself  more  on  his  regal 
splendor,  than  did  his  dusky  majesty  in  his  cocked-hat  and 
military  coat.     Sans  breeches,  stockings  and  all. 

If  the  history  of  man  in  his  primitive  est^itc,  as  given  iu 
the  book  of  (icncsis,  be  true,  he  must  have  begun  his 
existence  in  the  new  world  in  almost  utter  ignorance  of  all 
its  conditions  and  his  re<(uiremcnts  as  h>rd  of  the  earth. 
Therefore,  taking  the  liible — ^that  greatest  and  most  ancient 
of  all  histories — as  our  guide  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  we  must  infer  that  the  human  race  began  their 
earth-life  at  the  bottom  of  the  mechanical,  social  and  philo- 
sophical scale.  Evidently  so  arranged  that  ho  might  grow 
and  increase  in  knowledge ; — that  progress  should  charac- 
terize his  mortal  liie  as  it  shall  and  will  characterize  a  future 
one. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  simple  story  how  it  was 
that  the  world  grew  from  barbarism  to  the  possession  of  its 
present  arts  and  sciences,  let  us  first  go  to  Egypt,  that  land 
of  mystery  and  enchantment,  and  trace  from  its  early  times 
the  causes  which,  one  by  one,  have  led  mankind  to  the 
comforts,  conveniences  and  civilizing  influences  enjoyed 
to-day. 

Lying  between  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  more  jiroperly 
speaking,  the  vast  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  flow,  the  land  of  Egypt  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, one  continued  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation, 
watered  by  few  streams  of  any  size;  the  sojourners  therein 
dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  sinking  of  wells  for 
their  supplies  of  water  for  themselves  and  their  flocks.  In 
the  great  exodus  of  many  families  and  tribes  from  the  parent 
hive  of  the  human  race,  Mizraim  and  his  descendants  took 
their  way  south-west.  If  they  were  not  herdsmen  in  the 
beginning  of  their  migrations,  the  character  of  the  country 
soon  compelled  them  to  adopt  that  mode  of  living.  No 
people  could  live  by  the  chase  in  those  parched  and  desolate 
regions.  The  rich  and  succulent  grasses,  dried  and  cured  by 
the  drought  and  heat  of  summer,  furnished  a  never-failing 
supply  of  food  for  their  flocks ;  for  the  whole  land  being 
before  them,  they  could  pit<jh  or  strike  their  tents  when 


circumstances  compelled,  or  their  love  of  change  led  them  to 
do  so.  Traversing  Arabian  deserts  by  easy  stages,  and  breed- 
ing and  rearing  flocks  by  the  way;  establishing  laws  by  - 
mutual  concession,  occasioned  by  mutual  needs,  distinctive  | 
rights  in  property  became  an  established  principle  in  their 
rude  jurisprudence.  The  growth  and  increase  of  families 
into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  nations,  weakened  the  patriarchal 
authority,  and  transferred  and  subdivided  the  power  of  the 
great  head  patriarch  among  numerous  representatives  of  the 
patriarchal  order.  The  banks  of  the  river  Nile  were  finally 
reached  by  the  children  of  Ham.  The  sight  of  a  beautiful 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  a  comparative  desert, 
no  doubt,  filled  them  with  delight.  The  fruitfulness  of  the 
soil  first  led  them  to  combine  a  limited  agriculture  with  the  ' 
rearing  of  flocks.  As  they  gained  experience  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  became  localized  in  their  tastes  and  habit*?, 
they,  by  easy  transitions,  became  established  cultivators  of 
the  earth.  The  need  of  implements,  however  rude,  developed 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  need  of  more  solid  and  enduring 
habitations  than  the  tents  of  skins,  schooled  them  in  archi- 
tectural science.  A  more  compact  population  necessitated 
the  enactment  of  social  laws  of  a  far  higher  grade  than  those 
needed  in  a  pastoral  life;  hence,  growth  and  development  in 
social  sciences  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  creative 
instinct  in  man  is  of  Divine  origin.  The  combination  of  the 
elements  in  the  production  of  an  ocean  steamer,  that  despite 
wind  and  tide,  traverses  the  pathless  deep,  and  finds  its  port 
of  destination  thousands  of  miles  away  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, is  compai-ativcly  speaking  as  much  a  demonstration 
of  creative  power,  as  the  creation  of  a  world.  If  man  through 
the  combined  experiences  of  a  few  hundred  years  can  do  so 
much,  what  may  he  not  do  with  millions  of  years  of  experi- 
ence under  happier  and  more  favorable  auspices*;' 


tONSTANTINE    THE    fiREAT. 


THE  WOULD. S  HISTORY  ILLUSTllATKl)  IN  ITS  OREAT 
CHARACTERS. 


\o.  I.-THR  VISION  OP  THK  OROHN. 

How  strange  that  the  Caesars,  under  whose  dynasty  came 
the  sacrament  of  the  Cro.ss,  should,  by  its  emblem,  open  to 
humanity  the  imperial  half  of  the  dispensation  of  the  "Son 
of  God." 

Every  reader  of  history  is  familiar  with  the  anecdote  of 
Constantine's  vision  of  the  flaming  cross  in  the  heavens, 
inviting  him  to  concjue^t  and  the  empire  of  the  world  by  that 
sacred  symbol. 

Not  unlikely^  the  circumstance  of  that  miraculous  sign  is 
somewhat  of  a  fable,  handed  down  by  the  early  fathers  of  the 
(^hurch ;  yet,  even  in  that  case,  it  would  be  superficial  to 
philosophise  away  the  vision  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
and  much  more  so  to  treat  this  famous  historical  incident  as 
crude  imposture.  There  are  both  matter  and  method  in  it. 
It  is  like  the  capital  mark  of  an  era,  and  there  is  so  much  of 
a  corresponding  veracity  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Con- 
stjintine  period  that,  in  effect,  the  vision  of  the  cross  is  a 
solid  and  transcendant  circumstance.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
great  general  who,  more  than  any  other  of  the  successors  of 
Julius  Caesar,  resembled  his  illustrious  prototype,  did  win 
the  empire  of  the  world  through  the  symbol  of  the  cross :  the 
might  of  its  faith  in  the  hearts  of  his  Christian  soldiers 
nerved  their  arms  to  cut  his  path  of  comiuest  to  the  very 
heai't  of  Home  and  to  the  (Cesar's  throne.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  that  the  cross 
became,  through  him,  the  symbol  of  the  Iloman  legions  as  it 
did  at  a  lat'jr  period  <»f  all  the  mighty  armies  of  Christen- 
dom. 
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The  philosophical  student  of  history  may  moreover  <»;ivc  to 
Constan tine's  vision  of  the  flaming  cross  a  psychological 
credence — that  is  to  say,  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
vision — without  claiming  for  it  a  miraculous  origin  or  the 
interposition  of  the  heavenly  powers.  It  might  have  been 
merely  a  vision,  a  thought-dream — a  phantom  like 
Macbeth's  dagger,  of  the  mind,  butone  which  led  the  Koman 
<feneral  into  the  path  of  glory  and  power  j  not  hell  accursed 
but  blessed  of  Heaven  with  great  results  to  a  world.  These 
(^a?sars  and  Napoleons  do  thus  dream,  do  thus  sec  visions  in 
which  there  is  more  than  human  inspirations;  and  those 
visions  of  empire  become  as  grand  facts  of  history.  It  is  a 
poor  infidelity  that  exhausts  itself  in  caviling  over  what  the 
faith  of  ages  has  received  in  honest  conscience.  His  niind 
heated  by  splendid  ambitions  and  prepared  ft»r  the  genius 
of  an  all  con<jucring  religion,  so  haruionious  with  his  own 
genius — what  more  likely  than  that  the  vision  of  the  flaming 
cross  rose  up  before  the  imperial  Constantino  to  lead  him  on 
to  conquest  backed  by  his  christian  legions  ? 

(.'aius  Flavins  Valerius  (Maudius  Constantino,  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  born  A.  1>.  274,  at  Naissus,  in  Tpper  Micsia. 
He  was  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  who  in  202  was 
appointed  Ca\sar  or  licutciiant-empcror.  The  father,  whom 
we  must  consider  as  the  prelude  to  the  son  in  the  great 
Christian  drama,  was  a  relative  of  Claudius  II  and  a 
renowned  Koman  (Jcneral.  When  the  cnijiirc  was  divided 
between  Diocletian  and  Maximian  ho  was  honored  by  the 
latter  with  the  title  of  Ca^s;ir,  while  the  for n»er  conferred  the 
same  honor  upon  (Valerius.  The  empire  was  thus  divided 
between  ftmr  sovereigns,  that  of  the  AVest  falling  to  the  share 
of  the  father  of  Constantine.  After  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  3Iaximian  the  two  Ca\sars  succeeded  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  two  Augusti  or  emperors.  Constantius  Chlorus 
was  renowned  for  his  great  exploits.  He  recovered  Britain, 
defeated  a  powerful  (Jerman  army,  built  the  city  of  Spires  ou 
the  ]lhine,  and  his  dominion  extended  over  Kngland,  Illyria, 
Asia  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Kast.  He  ruled  with 
humanity,  protected  the  Chri.stians,  loved  men  of  letters  and 
was  altogether  a  magnaniininis  prince.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  having  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  faithful,  who  held 
places  in  the  state,  to  sacrifice  to  idols,,  some  of  them  in  pref- 
erence resigned  their  ofllicesunder  him })ut  the  prince  recalled 
them  and  named  them  before  his  court  his  '•  true  friends.  " 
On  the  other  hand,  he  bitterly  reproached  the  apostates  and 
sent  them  away  saying:  •  No, — those  who  are  not  faithful  to 
(lod,  cannot  be  devoted  servant^s  to  the  emperor.  *' 

From  such  a  father  ('onstantine  the  ( treat  sprang.  The 
mother  of  our  imperial  hero  was  also  illustrious.  Her  name 
was  Helena  :  she  was  a  christian  princess,  and  doubtless  the 
faith  of  the  mother  early  impressed  the  mind  of  her  son. 

Constantine  as  a  youth  was  remarkable  for  his  noble 
appearance,  his  great  strength  and  his  exalted  courage,  for 
nature  had  moulded  him  with  the  soul  and  grand  ambitions 
of  a  conqueror.  He  was  sent  to  serve  under  Diocletian  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  loyalty.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  Kgj'pt  and  Fei-sia,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Tribune.  After 
the  letirementof  the  two  elder  emperors,  Constantine,  fearing 
the  jealoiu*y  of  (lalerius,  the  new  eastern  emperor,  took  refuge 
iu  Britain  where  his  father  reigned  as  emperor  of  the  West. 
While  on  an  expedition  against  the  people  of  Scotland.  (>on- 
Ktantius  died  at  Kboracum  (York),  bequeathing  his  imperial 
estate  to  his  son  Constantine  whom  he  crowned  at  York.  It 
was  frcmi  England  therefore  that  the  first  (Christian  emperor 
sprang,  for  he  was  not  only  of  British  desc<;nt  by  his  mother*s 
side,  but  in  the  laud  of  his  maternal  sires  he  received  from 
his  father's  hands  the  Caesars  crown.  The  AVest.  from  the 
earliest  ages,  has  led  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  destiny  and 
opened  to  humanity  its  new  eras.     Had  Christianity  itself 
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been  confined  to  the  East,  it  would  have  expired  among  the 
old  civilizations  which  the  ages  bad  explored  and  the  races 
of  the  decayed  empires  worn  out.  But  young  and  vigorous 
Europe  was  rising,  and  barbaric  nations  were  westward  mov- 
ing to  remodel  empires,  and  give  to  hnmanity  a  new  order  of 
things.  But,  as  a  prelude  to  this,  the  next  movement  in  the 
divine  epic,  ('onstantine  the  Great,  crowned  in  York  by  his 
father  as  emperor  of  the  West,  was  ordained  by  Providence 
to  march  to  Home  with  his  christian  legions,  meet  on  his 
way  the  vision  of  the  flaming  cross,  win  the  undivided  throne 
of  the  ( 'a\sairs.  and  share  the  dominion  with  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

On  the  death  of  Constantius  in  England,  the  army  of  the 
West  immediately  proclaimed  (^onstantine  their  emperor,  but 
GaleriiLS,  emperor  of  the  East,  disapproved  of  the  election, 
and  appointed  Sevcrus  as  the  successor  of  ConstaMtias,  while 
he  recognized  our  hero  as  lieutenant  emperor.  But  a  new 
complication  arose,  for  the  army  and  people  at  Home 
elected  Maxcntius;  son  of  the  old  emperor  Maximian,  setting 
aside  Sevcrus.  (Vmstantine  bad  now  two  rivals  for  bis  crown 
of  the  West,  but  while  they  contended  violently  with  each 
other  at  Ivonie,  he  protected  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  frontier 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Germanic  hordes.  It  was  at 
tins  juncture  that  ]Maximian  came  from  his  retirement  and 
laid  claim  to  his  abdicated  throne,  putting  aside  Sevcrus  by 
assassination ;  but,  he  in  turn,  was  overcome  by  his  own  son 
Maxentius,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  with  Constantine. 
The  old  emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  sought  to  win  over  his 
son-in-law  to  his  side  by  promising  to  him  the  succession. 
Then  came  his  consj)iracy  and  usurpation  of  the  empire  of 
the  AVest,  followed  by  his  tragic  end  in  the  dungeon  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

Maxentius,  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  and  having  now 
a  popular  cause  against  (-onstantine,  was  upon  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  (Jaul  in  the  character  of  an  avenger,  when 
suddenly  our  hero,  *'very  much  like  Ciosar  under  similar 
circumstances,"  says  a  historian,  *-led  his  legions  to  Italy, 
and,  in  spito  of  tremendous  odds,  triumphantly  ent^jred 
Home."  Just  here  comes  the  story  of  the  vision  of  the  flam- 
ing cross: 

One  cvciiiug,  while  the  army  of  the  West  was  on  its  march  to 
Home,  Constantine  sitting  in  his  tent,  liis  meditative  mind  lost  in 
its  thought-dreams,  his  cogitations  ran  upon  the  perilous  enter- 
prise before  him,  its  dangers  and  uncertainty,  its  glory,  and 
dominion,  should  the  issue  be  won.  It  was  evening,  the  hour  was 
seductive,  his  reverie  partook  of  the  splendor  of  his  own  genius 
and  the  ambitious  inspirations  of  the  concpieror.  To  minds  like 
his  on  the  eve  of  such  vast  occasions  there  is  ever  a  pregnant 
dosirc  to  hear  some  oracle  of  heaven  declare  the  coming  fate. 
Great  souls  are  the  most  superstitious;  and  those  men  who  are 
endowed  with  that  intuitive  attribute  called  genius,  are  pre-emin- 
ently so.  Thus  was  it  with  Napoleon  whose  very  name  suggests 
to  us,  if  not  the  sombre  superstitions  of  the  monk,  the  grand  sup- 
erstitious of  the  conqueror  and  the  cmpire-foimder.  When  he 
from  the  West  was  about  to  land  in  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Kast,  his  mind  wrought  up  by  his  perilous  enterprise,  he  appealed 
to  his  oracle  '^Fortune."  **()h  Fortune,  but  for  two  days  morel'- 
exclaimed  that  inspirative  soldier.  Similar  was  it  with  Alexander 
and  Julius  Cicsar,  and  thus  now  with  Constantine  the  Orcat,  as 
he  sat  in  his  tent  at  the  close  of  a  day  momentous  to  the  world. 
Suddenly,  as  the  sun  was  declining,  so  runs  the  legend,  there 
appeared  a  pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  the  inscription  in  the  Greek  language — **Ix  this  Oveiuomk!" 
The  extraordinary  sign  created  in  our  hero  an  ecstasy  of  aston- 
ishment and  a  religious  awe  fell  upon  him.  Forthwith  he  resolved 
to  profess  the  faith  of  the  cross.  The  next  day,  he  caused  a 
royal  standard  to  be  made  like  the  flaming  symbol  which  he  had 
seen  iii  the  heavens,  and  commanded  it  to  be  borne  before  him  in 
his  wars  as  an  ensign  of  victory  and  divine  protection,  From  that 
time,  the  cross  appeared  on  the  shields  of  its  heroes  and  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Roman  army. 

Scepticism  might  regard  this  vision  of  Constantino  as  a 
grand  trick   of  a   master   mind   to  more   securely  win  his 
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C'liri.^tiiih  Icjiioiis  to  liis  siilo  niul  make  tliiMii  iriiints  in  his 
cause.  No  soldiers  will  prove  such  heroes  as  (Jml  fearing 
men — no  lio<st  of  soared  warriors  ilestitutc  of  Jhc  mighty 
inspirations  <»f  a  relij^ious  failh  can  stand  hef<M*e  ihem — none 
follow  a  jioneral  witii  such  devotion. — none  die  in  liis  cause 
with  such  fortitude.  Constautine  had  seen  a ;^h»nous exam]dc 
oi'  the  eliaracter  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  tlie  martyrdom 
nt  the  Thehan  Legion  hy  the  order  of  his  father-iii-law, 
Maxiinian.  IVrehanee  these  considerations  might  have  ])cen 
in  his  mind  when  he  set  out  for  Rome  to  Imttle  for  an 
empire.  The  Christians  were  a  rising  ]»eople.  and  tlioy  were 
numer(»us  and  ])owerful  at  l*ome.  Their  religh»n  manifest<Ml 
an  all-prevaling  genius,  while  that  of  the  Homaiis  was 
degenerated, — the  heathenisms  of  the  Kast  altogether  worn 
out.  The  world  neede<l  for  the  very  reeuperation  of  its  life- 
forces  a  new  religituis  incarnation.  Such  was  the  ('hristian 
i'aith.  Moreover  it  ]u)ssessed  the  potent  unity  of  the  <>.\K 
(Joi)  hefore  the  towc-ring  majesty  oi'  whom  all  iorms  of  idol- 
atry, in  the  w<»rld\s  upheavings  must  pass  away.  Similar 
views  to  these  the  great  Mohammed  took  sevei*al  centuries 
after,  and  similar  (Vuistantine  might  have  tuk<'n  in  his 
day.  Hut  while  we  can  imagine  that  such  views  ilid 
influence  liini  somewhat,  we  can  allow  hi5  visi«>n  to  have  hecn 
genuine,  and  the  action  of  his  Christian  mother's  faith  u|Km 
his  mind,  a  magic-like  spell  ruling  him  on  that  evening 
when  he  sat  in  his  tent  watching  the  declining  sun.  This 
is  the  simplest  ex])lanation  and  it  re(|uires  not  much  of  a 
miracle  in  the  case. 


FAILIRK  OF   TIIK  MESSIAH  IN  IMOON. 

IIWDKl  AM)  TIIK  niESTKK  ('ATHRURUHI\OKIlH. 


nv  pKovKsson  .lOii.N  ti u.irniK. 

In  looking  over  my  music  to  find  a  e«mipt>sitioii  of  Jfan- 
defs  I  fell  upon  an  (dd  paper  called  -The  Manchester  and 
Salford  Advertiser  and  Chronicle."  published  in  England 
February  17,  IS  11. 

Im  this  ])aper  I  found  a  very  able  review  of  Handel's 
•\>Iessiah,"  and  reasons  advancetl  for  its  failure  in  London, 
when  first  produced. 

'f  hese  reasons  beijig  so  much  like  my  own — given  in  the 
last  article.  I  am  induced  to  make  a  «|nt»tation  from  that  able 
review:™  - 

"111  1711,  ulii'U  llau'li'l  wji^  in  liis  r»sni  vrar,  lie  |»roducit«|  'Tho 
Mr.-^^iali,'  cJiUinj::  it  a  JSacro<l  Oralurio,  liy  \\h\  of  (liMtincti«iii,  an 
the  words  \v<mo  nil  lakcii  from  (lie  Holy  »Scrii»turcs.  1(  was  tirst 
produicd  ill  Jjoinlon,  jiiid  not  only  ill  altcii<le<l  lm»  ill  received. 
The  suotM'^s  wiih  which,  cijjht  ycnr.M  borori%  liis  Oratorio  of  *Atha- 
lia'  had  hocii  rci't'ivcd  at  a  >olonu»iiy  at  Oxffud,  made  llnndcl 
think  thai  -TIk*  Mc.«'>'iah,*--au  iiiliiiitoly  hrttiM*  work — woidd  1h« 
well  riTcivcd  in  London. 

"ll  lailrd,  however,  j)arJly  herausc  the  rrilics  of  that  ijay 
helii'ved.  or  allVcicd  to  helicve,  that  its  clioru:5C»  were  too  unnicr- 
OU8,  and  that  its  airs  wore  inreri<»r  t<»  those  jii  other  wtu'ka  of 
Handel:  hut  chiefly  because  llaudel  had  olfeinled  the  nobility  and 
p.itrons  of  the  (li>era  l»y  rclusing  to  compose  any  piece  in  which 
I'rancesefi  Hernadi  (eonnnonly  called  Sensino)  should  have  n  part. 
This  Italian  vocalist  was  a  |H»j»nlar  fa\orite,  aiinl  Handel's  dislike 
to  him  eans»'d  such  a  powerful  <»pp«>.Hition  that  Handel  was  coin- 
prlled  to  rpiit  JiOiidon  ill  1711.  after  thefailiH'c  of  the  Messiah." 

The  opp(».^ition  that  Handel  received  from  his  enemies  on 
many  occasion  would  have  cru.-hed  the  insjdrations  and  ex- 
ertions of  most  conip<».MMs.  but  Handel  was  a  giant  in  spirit 
and  nothing  appeared  i\j  daunt  his  «)n ward  progress.  Jiesides 
he  knew  the  cause  of  the  non-stu*cess  of  his  great  work  on 
its  first  triaL  He  also  knew  that  his  •Messiah"  would  .SUC' 
cced  and  he  was  determined  to  try  it  the  second  time  in 
Dublin.     In  Publin  he  felt  assured  the  same  catise  would  not 


exist;  there  he  wmdd  nave  an  utiprejudieed  audience  tliat 
would  giv**  his  Oratorio  a  fair  trial,  and  an  im}>artial  hear- 

iug. 

On  Hnndefs  arrival  at  Liverpool,  he  fumul  the  jmcket 
Iwmt  was  detained  in  that  |H)rt  by  contrary  winds,  and  fcclin*;^ 
that  he  must  occupy  his  leisure  somehow,  he  ibrthwith  or- 
dered a  post  chaise  to  go  to  the  city  (d*  Chester,  and  rehcai*se, 
with  the  ('athedi*al  singers,  a  chorus  called,  "And  with  his 
Htripeb  we  are  healed."  flandei  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  this  chorus  when  sung  in  London,  and  he  thought  he 
woidd  hear  it  again  and  make  what  alteraticnis  might  appear 
mH*essary  to  him  after  another  hearing.  While  the  composer 
is  on  his  way  to  Chester,  I  will  leave  him  to  relate  how  I 
receive<l  an  anecdote  (d*  Handel's  visit  to  the  al»ovc  CatluMlnil 
City. 

In  the  year  LS42, 1  left  the  City  of  York,  to  make  a  pro- 
fessional tour  to  North  Wales.  Having  a  great  inclination 
to  visit  the  Organist  and  Cathedral  singers  of  the  aucient 
City  of  Chester,  I  applied  to  l>r.  Camidge, — the  Organist 
of  Vi»rk  .Alinister, — ibr  a  letter  of  introduction  to  tho.<4*  gen- 
tlemen. When  I  arrived  at  that  city  1  presented  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  th<^  Organist  oi'  the  Cathedral,  and  he 
gave  nu' a  sjKM'ial  invitation  to  attend  that  evening  one  of 
their  social  music  gatherings  at  an  Inn  called  the  "Kitchen." 
This  Inn,  it  appears,  had  been  a  place  for  the  social  gather- 
ing <d'  the  Organist  and  Cht>ral  A'icars  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  iJiusie  room  of  the  a.H.*ociation  contained  the  whole 
of  Handel's  Oratorios,  and  a  small  cluunbcr  Organ.  In  this 
roont  the  singers  were  in  the  habit  of  rehearsing  the  worlw 
of  IJandel  and  other  classical  conipuscrs.  On  my  entering 
the  room  with  .^Ir.  Wilkinson,  tho  r)rgauist,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  by  his  introducing  me  as  one  «d*  the  four  conduc- 
tors «d' the  York  -Harmonic  iSf»ciety."  and  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal tenors.  1  lfH)ked  at  him  for  an  explanation,  and  he 
said  ''Hr.  Camidge  had  mentioned  it  in  his  letter." 

After  the  Organist  and  the  singers  had  taken  their  seats, 
the  jiart.>  of  the  Oratorio  of  -The  Messiah'  were  handed 
round  for  rehearsal.  "Mv.  Tullidge,"  sai<l  the  Organist,  -'is 
cimversant  with  the  great  work  we  are  about  to  ])erfbrm, 
and  cotirtesy,  if  not  liing  else,  induces  tts  to  JipiK>int  him  on  this 
occasion  to  tlu'  task  td'  rendering  the  interpretations  of  the 
rcrifafivos  and  itria6  contaiiu'tl  in  this  great  work,  according 
to  A /.s  idea."  0(*  course  I  cotdd  not  object.  We  began,  and 
both  solos  and  choruses  had  been  |MTformed  with  much  cx- 
jM'ession,  and  we  were  prejiaring  tti  try  -And  with  his  stri|>es 
we  are  healed,"  when  the  Organist  made  a  dead  halt  and 
said,  "Mr.  Tullidge.  no  doubt  you  have  hcanl  a  verl>al  rela- 
tion and  seen  in  ]Mint  the  visit  of  Handel  to  this  city." 
'*Yes,"  said  I.  'but  J  shotihl  like  to  hc»ar  the  original  version 
of  the  story."  Well,"  said  he,  •you  shall.  This  Inn,  called 
the  'Kitchen,'  was  thi^  on<t  Handel  jmt  up  at  when  lie  did 
our  singers  the  honor  (d*  p.iying  them  a  visit.  Handel  had 
hardly  s«*ate<l  himself  when  he  einjuir<'d  id*  the  lamllord  if 
the  (\*ith<Mlral  singers  could  sing  •musi<'  at  de  sight.*  The 
landlord  informed  him  that  -31  r.  danson,  the  choir  ma.ster 
was  an  excellent  music  reader,  and  in  fact,  the  Cathedral 
singers  are  all  widl  ])raetised  in  sight  reading.'  -no^Kl.' 
said  Handel,   /.end  for  them  and  bring  in  te  dinner.'" 

When  the  c^miposer  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  rang  the 
bell  ami  ordered  the  Organi>t  and  singers  to  ap|>ear  before 
him.  "The  great  master  wa^  seatc<l  in  the  same  chair  that 
Mr.  Edwards  our  Chairman  is  now  ocecupying.  The  same 
Organ  that  I  have  been  playing  this  evening  was  used  on 
that  night.  The  Orattuio  began  atid  both  solos  and  cho- 
ruses were  creditably  ]»er(brnu'd^so  says  our  Anccstoi*s — 
until  they  came  to  the  chorus.  And  with  his  strii>es  we  are 
healed,'  when  thev  all  broke  down.     Handel  was  leadinsr  the 
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Soprano  boys  with  his  violin,  which  instrumeut  he  took  by 
the  ncek  and  threw  it  at  .TansonV  head,  exclaimin;;.  'Vou 
tarn  iillfan;  you  tellinc  you  read  dc  8ij;ht.  Ohiyou  sohoun- 
drcl.  you  no  read  dc  sight.'  Sanson,  not  offended  with  the 
composer's  fury,  quickly  answered.  'Yes.  sir,  we  can  read 
at  sight,  but  not  at  first  sij;;lir.  Your  luusie  i»  t<»o  difficult  for 
that.'  -Dat  is  «2:ood,'  replied  Handel,  'We  '11  try  aj::ain.' 
After  rei)cating  the  ehorus  many  times,  they  .succeeded  to 
the  composer's  satisfaction."  Handel  made  his  alterations, 
and  the  next  morninj^  pasted  to  Liverpool,  and  the  wind 
changing  to  the  right  qtiartcr,  he  took  packet  ami  went 
to  Dublin. 


The  al'ovo  fra};uionts  from  Iho  "Life  of  .lofreri»on  naviH"  ami  Oie  "8«*en't  Uh- 
tory  of  llie  Southern  ronfcdeniey"  wiU  pive  our  rea*lerH  a  vuAv  of  if>  ohuractcr. 
It  ij«  puMlshetl  by  the  National  rubli*ihin;;  Company  of  rhila<h'l|>hiu,  >rho  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  «oI«l  hy  nuhKript ion  only,  awl  that  an 
agont  ii>  wanted  in  every  rounty. 

•'Toe  Mampacturer  and  BiltDtii.'*— Thin  i^  a  hamlwime  moullily  uiagiizino, 
puhlii-he<l  hy  Weutern  *  Co..  .17  Park  Row,  New  York.  It  eontains  thirty-two 
large  quarto  pages,  proru»««'ly  illustrated  and  filled  with  intere:«ling  matter,  not 
only  for  manufaclurern  and  hullderi*,  hut  alno  for  gew^ral  family  readintj.  We 
recommend  it  to  the  puMle  a>*  a  eheap  and  uiieful  worfi,  of  great  praetlral  vnlue 
to  thope  eng.igeil  in  manufaeturing  and  building. 


LIFE  or  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Wo  havo  iK'furo  uswivaneetl  !*heetH  of  the  '*l.ife  of  .lencr^on  l»avlH,'  wlllia 
"Seeret  History  of  tho  Southern  ConftMleraey,  gathi'rrd  iM-hind  the  srcne^  In  lUrh- 
mond,"  whieh  hii*  heon  forwarded  to  u-?  by  the  National  Publinhlng  Company  of 
rhiladelphia.  The  Injok  eontainu  "eurions  and  extraordinary  ijifornmtion  of  the 
principal  80uUn*rn  rhaM^teru  Iti  tlie  late  war,  in  ronncrtion  with  I'resident 
Daviiiand  in  relation  to  tho  varloUM  Intrigue*!  of  hi*  administration."  The  authoi, 
Mr.  Eilwanl  .\.  Pollard,  In  hiw  opening  eliaptenj,  relievos  the  Southern  people 
from  the  crime  of  the  fJreat  roUf^plrary  ngninut  the  nation.  The  early  Htory  of 
iLu  wnr  gr«w  not  out  of  the  State  conveution*  of  the  South.  Wa-thlngt<»n  t'ity 
wart  the  theater  in  which  wns  reherwd  Iho  gnat  rebellion; 

"There  was  the  true  dnimatie  eenter  of  th**  eon^piraey,  thon-  the  real  t«pri|igof 
th©  plot;  and  the  Stale  Omventi^'un  pasHing  pretentiouuly  their  ordinanoes  of 
!<xcMton.  and  affecting  deliberation  whore  «U  had  alfeady  b.cn  udMtcd,  wcr*. 
reallv  but  the  puppits  at  the  •'ud."  of  the  wirv.^. 

Th*e  true  hii«torv  of  the  war  take?  u»  th<*n  to  Washington— takes  u*  to  u  t»niall  . 
but  i»oworful  companv  of  politleiau;!  who  had  iif<8umod  there  the  quejjtion  of 
l»eac«^  or  war.  Ani'»ng"thr«e  brilliant  r.^nt-pinitorri  btoo«l  r<»n.«piruoui  JefferBon 
l»avi8— ab*rt,  mngnotir,  k«^en  in  his  ambition,  bin  weak  htsilth  restored  by 
e.\elt#'m"nt.  nulckeni-d  with  n«Tvon(»  IninHport-.  a  man  hflvlng  mnnv  qualilio'*  of 
Ictderithip,  a  nntui-*' eaallv  inflated  with  great  (»ccas^on^  but  without  the  true 
and  robu««t  prrgnanrv  of  ji  real  greatiie-.-'.  V»r  the  pre-ont,  how.,v«u-,  be  wa-  the 
most  observed  of  alTthe  S^'Uthern  Kepre.vntatlvei'  at  the  capital,  and  took  with 
facility  and  grace  the  pogitlon  of  their  Icador." 

Prcfjident  Buehauau  l^  rext  inlrodu<-cd,  with  »  peu-and-ink  photograph,  which 
will  not  dlhpb'a*«e  the  Mormon  retdcr,  who  remeDit»er-  that  the  author  of  the 
I'tuh  ExpHition  and  the  promoter  of  ilie  rebellion  I-  the  Hut-Jorl  «»f  iho  pket«h. 
lk«n'.  he  in  with  bin  me!«Kage  of  1??6<»: 

The  mi-. -Ml  g'- of  the  Pn-sidont,  delivcT«d  to  Congnv.,  In  l>e«'euiber,  18iW».  had 
MU  e<f«^'t  which  Imm  not  Iwcii  dulv  apprciulcd  in  hintory,  nnd  which  wa^  ^car<•^1y 
rcoogniz'd  in  the  nf'Wf*|iapcr»*  fd"  the  day.  Mr.  Ituchanuu  was  timid,  Hecr€ti^e, 
ing^uiou-*;  one  of  thi»?e  tinit'-.-erving  poliii.  Ihu?*,  who  had  managed  to  kce]»o»u- 
aiantlv  in  publi.-  lifo.  not  an  ot«iontntloup  pa^ti^Jln.  but  a  tnuiltlomil  oflkc  holder. 
ail  "obi  puidi'- functionarv,"  one  oflhojic  men  who  make  ejktraordinary  sucrcPs 
in  the  pditir«|  arena  without  the  fone  of  morit  wnd  tJirough  the  .•hccriugeuuity 
of  tlio  dema^'ogu".  lie  had  noltber  rourago  nor  intellectual  decision.  "To  »«•<; 
hiui,"  liald  a  dietlugui»hed  Virginia  j'oliticiau  who  >i»ited  him  during  the 
iniiiendiug  ilinicultie>5  of  tin-  coimirv,  "coloring  beneath  Iho  full-length  Por- 
trait  of  .\ndn'V  .lack-on  on  th.  mantb-pi.cc.  ..f  th"  n.cep  I  ion-room  of  the  M  hit" 
Hoii-f,  mumhing  »  dry  citjiir,  and  jinking  .|Uenj|ou-ly  what  he  could  do,  orwhiit 
he  fhoiild  do,  wsi'-?  more  ib.ni  human  iMticne*-  could  endure,  or  human  pity  tot- 
erjilo."  Thic  do-picubb'  old  man  wan  grotc^judy  balancing  ou  the  quoHtlou  ot 
iM-u-cand  war.  llo  wa^  apparently  re.-^olved  lo  trifle  with  the  time-hervico  of  a 
groat  (»cca^lon.  and  he  y\Wi  des|»erately  auxioUK  to  ^ave  the  remnant  of  hi& 
adminibtnition  from  the  imputation  of  a  civil  war. 

But  perhap:*  his  mc^^uge  WHS  more  Hrtful  than  weak.  However  low  and 
unworthy  the  motive  which  dictated  it,  nothing  could  h'no  better  ans-wered  the 
purpo-e  of  giving  a  paupo  to  the  movement  of  !*ece."*j*b»n,  of  nucipeudins;  It,  end 
of  delaying.  If  not  paeifviug  the  excitement  of  the  country.  This  result  in  per- 
fonn«Hl  with  adniirablft  ingeuuitv:  and  bin  me.^wi^^r  had  thus  a  certain  value  lu 
hif»tnrv.  a  deri,|o,|  :i|.|oi«:nMe  ofTe-t,  which  ha>  nevor  been  justly  estimated  in 
the  acionni).  of  ibi^  imtLmI.  1i  f.n.k  the  pting  from  fcecesfion;  it  neutralized  fora 
timetbe  roiin.biinls  MftbeSojIb.and  .t  reneoe.l  tho^eimmcdialecau^esof  alarm 
on  which  the  .^•.iiiheri,  |ei|.I..|,«  ba'l  calciibiled  to  agitate  their  section  aud  to 
precipitate  its  iioei^i.m.  U  the  country  did  not  a>«iil  it.-elf  of  thiH  tfeapou  of 
reflection,  it  ^\«-  not  Mr.  Hucbansin'n  fault.  For  nearly  u  month  ho  held  tho 
8ece»Kioncon>|dnMV  at  b.iv.  iind  if  the  intervHl  was  n..t  improve^l  by  the  »ob««r 
tccoud  thoughts  uribi;  Jteoplr.  they  have  thefn^eIve.-  to  bJjimu  for  the  losj^  uf  an 
opiK>rt  unity. 
Floyd  come-:  next  with  the  lir^t  'fmott^m'-nf  of  the  lebcUlou: 
Mr  Klovd  \^a«»  the  t|r:»t  to  tak*«  alarm  at  the  new.*  from  t<uiuter.  •Uerenigued," 
a^sanew('i^!l|H•^expre..^ed  it,  "wHb  a  c|ap  of  thunder."  The  Southern  leaders 
mot  in  Puddeu  and  Irregular  cmf*  fences;  it  war*  a  holiday  5ea^on  of  the  year 
aud  formal  deliberalioys  had  to  be  deluvfHl  for  a  day  or  two;  but  Mr.  Floyd  iuhis 
re.-lpiatioii  from  the  rabiuM  bad  already  (.ug!;eHi,.«i  the  measure  t»f  the  opjior- 
tunltv  iind  bow  adroitly  the  Avhob-  routrovei-ftv  might  be  turned  "'U  the  blugle 
Kiie  iticHtion  of  the  faetr*  coticeruing  Numler.  'I  be  cou^piratorJ^  awoke  to  a  ceu»e 
ufth^-iriMifilioii,  raw  tbedanpjr  on  one  j^lde  and  the  opi.ortuuity  «'n  the  other. 
If  thrvgave  a  wei-kV  rej'jille  |o  n  |dol  actually  in  cour^e  of  ixecutiou,  they  might 
l»e  h^»pe^Cl•^ly  b•^t.  The  ^e:uio^  of  delay  and  uncertJiiuly  wa!«  pa?t.  From  the 
da V  the  uowf*  from  f^umier  reached  Wjiphingtou  thn  l|ue^tiou  of  disunion  and 
waVwaspnicticallv  .lecided;  one  of  the  uiopI  extraonliuary  councils*  iu  the  lii.s- 
t«»rv  i'f  the  countVv  was  determined  upon;  a  revolutionary  body  gat  in  the 
pbaduw  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  nnd  in  a  few  wcck.s  thi^  straugo  authority 
had  H?ut  over  the  country  the  onler  ^xliich  lei  to  the  seizure  of  all  the  fort.n  in 
the  Honth  except  two. 


Tbe  llowso.f  Operatic  Tbocfi:.— The  vinlt  of  thi^  company  if  »  'iign  of  th»! 
tlmcH.  Operatic  performances  ^rtsuppone!!  a  certain  refinement  and  educational 
training  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  drama.  The  public  can  appreciate  tragedy 
and  romantic  pleyn  In  it*  fir»5t  »tage»  of  civili/jitlon,  but  the  succeM  of  the  opera 
among  any  people  M  a  proof  of  their  artistic  adrancemcnt.  Italy  is  very  prop- 
erly the  birth-place  of  the  opera,  for  It  h  In  harmony  with  the  geuiu?«  and  artis- 
tic habit?"  of  the  Italians,  who  are  a  nation  of  arthts.  No  other  Innd  than  Italy 
or  France,  could  have  given  birth  to  the  openitic  form  of  music,  for  there  is  in 
ifrt  quHlitie.«<  iMnl  eountruction  an  elaboration  and  an  exquisite  refinement,  with 
a  certain  intellectual  nl^fn'fon  born  of  voluptuous  geniui<.  This  in  Orecinn  and 
Roman  In  Itn  nature.  Italy  and  Franco  lMi«t  represent  thofc  auti<)U0  nations', 
who  brought  forth  the  drama  ami  gave  birth  lo  art.  U  in  only  Juwt  to-<lay  that 
even  Knghind  Iihu  come  up  to  the  operatic  statt  of  refinemont,  and  .\merica  ha^ 
certainly  not  yot  rcache«l  It.  True,  the  British  ari*'t«»cracy  have  l.Yugbeen  lovers 
and  patromi  of  the  opera,  but  they  had  received  a  continental  nni.-hingeduealion. 
and  were  familiar  with  thin  form  of  mui»lcal  |H'rfornuince,  not  in  their  own,  but 
the  Italian  tongue.  The  Knglich  opera  in  very  m.Mlem.  It  i«  the  child  (.f  to-day. 
The  famoHM  compo,<%r  Balfl'o  may  be  considered  it?  parent,  and  the  well-known 
Pyne  and  Uarrison  Troupe  av  among  the  leading  apoj^tlcs  iu  itx  practical  per- 
formance. Since  the  introduction  i»f  the  English  form,  the  opera  h«K  gained 
ground  In  .\morica  and  Eoglund;  and  it  has  at  length  reached  fall  t<ike  City, 
In  th«  advent  of  Madame  Parej»a-Rosa,  aud  now  of  the  llowson  Openitic  Troupe. 
The  latter  iiing  In  EuglUb;  and  very  wi^dy  do  they  thun  in  hinging  to  an  Amer- 
ican or  EuglUh  pnbllc.  We  aro  Interested  iU  the  extennion  of  operatic  perform- 
aiicen  in  our  oi\u  tongue,  confi«Jcut  it  uo^er  will  be  greatly  ^ucce^bful  either  In 
Knglaud  or  America  In  the  Italian  language;  for  though  a  >ery  heleci  cinic  of 
society  would,  undoubtedly,  appreciate  the  execution,  the  general  public  never 
could.  We  are,  therefore,  uIh»  vory  much  gmtilled  with  the  last  announcement 
of  .Mcst^rf.  (.'iHWtiou  and  Caino  of  an  operatic  »»caMon.  True,  it  is  the  form  of 
•M>pera  B*»ufi"e,"  but  that  In  the  K'Ut  form,  perhaps,  that  could  t  o  introducod 
fora  i^eason  to  aflord  suflklent  variety  and  bplcy  entcrtainmeutH,  which  the  pub- 
lic generally  pcem  to  need-  The  Ho^mm-u  Troupe  t.iH  lod  Monday  evouiug.  May 
:;iBt.  with  a  charming  operatic  burle*'4U",  entitled  "Lji  tirand  iMichet'i'e  l»e  tJ<r- 
ulstoin."  The  prlncljKil  winging  wan  excellent,  and  the  burb^tiue  action  very 
amusing.  Mi.si»  Emma  llo\\>on  we|l  ^uMluined  lor  reputation  a«  the  "celebrated 
Primif  D«»nou,"  in  the  character  of  "L»i  Oraud  1»uchei.»e,*' and  her  lister  Cbdia 
Uow-on,  that  of  the  '•Fa^cinuting  ,*oubrette,"  In  the  iuleresling  part  of  the 
I»cusanl  girl  Wanda,  who  Ib  the  rival  cotiipleiemont  of  the  burles-iue  "La  (Iraude 
Duchoype."  Indeed,  the  Ml-.-cd  Hot^son  are  prop«rly  denominated  the  "Charm- 
in"  Sisters."  They  come  to  repre.-^Mit  tlie  comle  ..pnra.  and  not  tho  tragic  opera, 
of  >vhlch  we  can  rank  only  cuch  a^  Mallbran,  tJrifl,  and  Jenny  JJn«I  as  itsiiueeiiH 
aud  Grand  Puches^e-.  Mr.  Frank  Uowr^on.  wh<i  sustained  tbe  part  of  principal 
v.K-aUst  iu  the  male  cast,  U  n  g«»od  finger  with  a  goi,.|  T..|ri.;  aud  the  twt»  other 
gentlemen  of  the  troupe,  Me?^r*.  Jerome  aud  F.  A.  n«»w.*oii,  are  excellent  in  the 
comic  action.  In  which,  hownver,  our  own  burlesque  favorite,  Mr.  Philip  Mar- 
gottH.  quite  e<|ualled  them.  We  wi»h  the  ManageFucnt  the  dcM-rxed  r^urccs^. 
during  the  opened  ncae^ou  td  "Oj'cra  B«»ulle." 

Tde  PiiOfEt^sor.  ABfsOAP.— ProlKsjior  John  Tullidge  ha?  uot  yet  returned  to  the 
city,  from  hb  chl^^-teachlng  tour  in  the  t^outheru  seiilemcnts,  but  wo  expect 
hitli'to  I>e  at  the  "head  of  his  department"  directly.  In  his  corre.spoudence,  he 
wiy«  "I  am  pretty  well  »»tl»lied  with  the  t?etting  of  'Beautiful  t'priiig;'  hovever, 
iu  the  fifth  bar  before  cb-MUg— not  the  FIniw,  but  P. C— there  h  a  M  inetcad  of  <J 
in  the  vocal  bas.s.  Iu  the  organ  part  it  l»  all  right.  It  is  on  the  word  iww: 
The  mexzo-Mtpnino  got  the  B.  nnd  It  being  n  'third,'  the  doublin-  of  the  note  is 
bad." 

There  Is  aootli^r  Item  lu  ibe  Pr«fe>,»or**  letter  whbb  correcLs  a  nli^take,  and 
"ive.-s  u  note  of  cxplaualluu  <»u  theory.  Jn  the  edlt«)rV  reasons  for  puttlishiug 
Trios,  Ac.,  of  a  certain  form, through  blots  on  tho  nianuj-cript,  the  "little  triplex" 
Mas  rendered  "graud  triplex."  The  pnoVnor  Hiys,  "Now,  the  grand  triplex 
form  li  a  big  thing.  It  contaloa  three  luovemeutN  each  movement  having  many 
lw«rltMli«,  acordlng  to  thecompueerV  ide;«.  The  simple,  or  little  triplex,  was  the 
form  meant.  The  "graud  .luplex"  ib  ?till  a  bigger  thing  than  tho  "graud 
triplex,"  being  the  form  which  in  cho.-euforclatsical  Instrumental  compo.sitlons." 

Ou  the  return  of  the  mu^iGal  editi»r.  he  vill  give  to  ^ludeutK  on  theory,  wca- 
^b^nal  lesson*  on  "tloirough  huts"  aud  "counterpoint."'  to  render  the  dej>arlmcnt 
educational. 

New  E>«iA<iEMEM6.— MUh  Auub'  Ward  has  been  engaged  as  a  member  of  the 
stock  company  of  the  Jfalt  Lake  Theatre,  ^^'o  undor»tand  that  further  cuguge- 
uieuts  will  be  made  with  profo*»loDttl  ladicp.  The  raanagemcut  »eems  resolved 
to  eecure  an  irreproachable  sLn^k  company.  This  i->  an  it  «hould  be,  and  we 
hoiH?  the  public  will  duly  appreciate  the  effort-,  made  to  keep  our  Theatre  in  the 
fin^t  nink  nnd  affoni  the  vtry  »>est  of  cutertHinmentB. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OR, 

NOT     ALL    DROSS. 


IIY  EDWAUI)  W.  TTJLUDGE. 
CHAPTKR  XT. 

HIK     lIKnitKUT    AM)    HIM    MKNTOll. 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely  was  correct  in  his  surmises,  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  his  young  countryman,  and  that  which  ho  had  in  his  rage 
and  mortification  po  adroitly  turned  upon  Count  Orsini  was  the 
literal  truth. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Herbert  reached  tlie  Jiotcl  where  he  was  staying, 
he  locked  hiniseU'  in  his  apartment,  more,  liowever,  from  an 
instinct  of  human  nature,  wlien  on  a  Hwrct  track,  thaii  from  any 
fear  of  intrusion.  Your  miser  will  lock  himself  in  his  den  with 
his  gold,  even  if  within  an  impenetrable  castle,"-your  plotter  will 
do  the  same;  and  villainy  stealthily  clones  its  doors  and  whispers, 
**Thc  walls  liave  ears.' 

The  supplant er  was  alarmodl  That  was  tlic  cliief  instinct 
which  prompted  him.  The  meeting  with  Sir  Walter  and  Lord 
Frederick  brought  up  the  unpleasant  fact  that  Jie  was  not  yet  the 
owner  of  the  l)e  Lacy  estates.  He  was  still  but  the  mortgagee:  and 
as  the  rental  i)aid  the  interest,  he  was  in  fact  the  tenant  of  young 
Lord  Frederick,  in  whicli  character  Sir  Uichard  Courtney  had 
very  strictly  held  him.  As  wc  have  seen,  at  the  last  attempt  of 
the  Blakelys  to  force  the  transfer  of  the  l>e  Lacy  estates  by  pur- 
chase, the  boy  Sir  Walter  suddenly  appeared  in  the  foreground 
strongly  marked,  and  gave  tt)  lawyer  Wortley  the  checkmate. 
Since  then,  Sir  Herbert  feared  the  rich  impetuous  Sir  Walter 
Templar  more  even  than  he  did  his  uncle  Courtney,  and  infinitely 
more  than  he  would  have  feared  young  De  Lacy  unsupported  by 
his  guardian  and  friend  Waller. 

*'Hell  and  furiesi"  burst  from  Blakely,  when  he  had  bnUed  him- 
self in  his  private  room. 

•*Hell  and  furiesi  That  cub  of  Satan  has  again  thrown  down  tiie 
gauntlet  to  me.  Curse  himi  He  mcjins  war,  just  as  1  have 
expected  since  the  young  tiger  showed  his  teeth  so  fiercely  when 
a  boy.  Boy!  He  is  as  Wortley  named  him,  a  young  Satan.  Court- 
ney was  lion vi'uough  to  face — but  hh  tiger  ncphewl  Wortley 
feared  the  young  dovil:  and  the  lawyer  would  pro^?ccute  a  case 
against  the  archangel  (iabriel,  if  he  was  but  himself  legal  armor 
proof.  Aye,  Wortley  was  right:  it  is  this  Sir  Walter  Templar  whom 
1  shall  have  to  meet  in  the  case.  As  for  the  houseless  whelp  of 
the  Be  Lacy, — this  young  lieggar  lordling — pshaw.  1  should  not 
fear  a  host  of  them.  They  woidd  oidy  help  each  other  to  pawn 
themselves  for  more.'" 

Sir  Herbert  took  from  thecupboarda  bottleof  brandy,  and  after 
a  deep  draugfit,  lighting  a  cigar,  he  threw  liimself  into  a  luxurious 
chair,  and  for  an  hour  followed  torturous  intri<'acies  (tf  plots,  and 
shadowings  of  something  darker  still. 

In  his  dark  reverie,  Sir  Walter  Templar  c(mstantly  rose  beft)re 
him  in  the  character  of  the  Avenger.  He  remembered,  most  dis- 
tinctly, the  haughty  semi-challenge  the  boy  sent  him  by  Wortley 
proclaiming  himself  the  Avenger  of  the  Be  J-acys,  which  now,  as 
a  man,  he  had  with  sufficient  significance  endorsed  to  his  own  face 
that  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  the  revelers.  Walter  was 
unchangedl  The  young  men  were  repeating  the  friendship  which 
had  existed  between  the  uncle  and  father.  Sir  Itichard  Courtney 
and  the  dead  Be  l^acy  were  transmigrated  in  their  representatives. 
To  break  this  friendshii)  which  had  been  the  safeguard  from  the 
first,  and  which  ])rouiised  to  rebuild  the  fallen  house,  stately  as  of 
yore,  Sir  Herbert  would  have  compassed  sea  and  land.  In  Jiope 
that  some  subtle  nuinagemeiit  might  perchance  bring  this  about: 
he  had  traced  Kurope  to  find  their  track.  He  had^suddenly  and 
when  least  expecte<l,  discovered  them  that  afternoon,  and  their 
first  meeting  was  ominous  in  the  extreme.  Thus  Sir  Herbert 
thought;  and  at  the  en«l  of  his  dark  reverie,  he  starte<l  to  his  feet 
and  drank  a  second  glass  of  brandy. 

"I  nnist  find  out  tlieir  certain  identity,"  he  nuittered;  "and  then 
if  nought  else  will  sweep  thchc*  spi<lers  from  my  walls — by  the 
Fiendl  let  one  or  both — well  'twere  better  not  to  njouth  the  deed, 
but  to  executel  ' 

A  soft  insinuating  knock  at  the  door,  at  this  moment,  Hashed  a 
shade  of  relief  across  the  dark  and  troubled  countenance  of  the 
baronet,  an<l  he  hastened  to  let  in  the  i)ersonage  who  so  insinu- 
atingly demanded  entrance:  for,  in  spite  of  its  persuasiveness, 
there  was  in  the  knocking  a  certain  expression  of  a  right  to  come 
in.  It  was  such  as  a  guanlian  might  give  at  the  door  of  his 
ward. 


fe- 


'*Ah:  'tis  you?" 

The  personage  smiled  an  answer  as  though  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion unnecessary.  Sir  Herbert  was  too  cloudy  in  his  mood  for 
smiles,  and  retorted  impatiently — 

"Humph!  Who  in  the  Fiend's  name  could  it  be  but  you?  You 
are  a  soft  voice  in  the  hurly burly — sunshine  in  a  thunderstorm — 
by  Satan,  the  only  time  you  do  shine;  a  zephyr  when  you  should 
be  a  hurricane — a  fawn  when  you  are  wanted  to  be  the  hyena: — 
Only  I  grant  though  you  have  enough  of  that  animal  in  you." 

rnruffied  was  the  personage  thus  addressed.  There  was  a  per- 
suasive elasticity  of  bearing  marked  in  this  personage  and  a  class- 
ical wickedness  sat  on  his  face  which  was  illuminated  by  his 
bewitching  smile.  'Twas  Snap — in  the  spring  of  their  life  the 
valet-secretary  of  Sir  Herbert — now  the  companion-mentor.  The 
servant  had  himself  become  a  master.  He  was  master  now  of  the 
living  languages  of  the  civilized  world  of  the  present — master  of 
some  of  the  dead  languages  of  the  defunct  civilized  world  of  the 
past — master  of  vast  and  subtle  knowledge  of  that  past  and  pres- 
ent, distilled  from  every  essence  his  mental  chemistry  could  test. 
He  was  the  master  of  knowledge:  therefore  the  master  of  men. 
"Kat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  you  may  become  as  Gods"  was 
the  arch-tempter's  first  lesson  to  man  in  Eden;  and  Snap  had 
eaten  of  that  tree:  hence  the  wicked  cla.ssicality  now  chiselled  on 
his  countenance,  for  the  growth  and  elaboration  of  mind  will  adorn 
the  mortal  with  tlie  beauty  of  Satan,  or  re-stamp  on  him  the  image 
of  the  Creator. 

Snap  was  now  the  master — liis  knowledge  had  made  him  his 
master's  master.  Cnrutfled  he  met  Sir  Herbert's  storms.  Those 
storms  he  liad  to  meet,  but  he  was  their  potent  ruler.  Without 
the  least  animosity,  he  always  received  these  private  vents  of 
Sir  Herbert's  temper  upon  himself,  and  would  reply  as  serenely 
and  good-naturedly  as  now, 

'•The  calm  should  come  and  smooth  the  ruflied  tempest,  Sir  Her- 
bert. Two  tem))ests  meeting  would  but  hurt  each  other,  and 
wreck  more  than  designe<l.  When  you  are  the  storm,  'tis  most 
fitting  I  should  be  the  calm." 

"BlockheadI  How  often  have  I  insisted  that  your  calm  only 
makes  my  tempest  more  furious?" 

•'And  1  have  just  as  often  insiste<l  the  reverse  you  must  admit." 

••Had  1  not  been  cursed  with  such  slimy  things  as  you  to  moni- 
tor me,  I  should  be  less  the  storm,'  observed  the  baronet,  self- 
excusingly. 

••Then  may  the  leopard  change  his  spots  and  the  Ktheopian  his 
skin,''  answered  Snap,  with  (juiet  irony,  for  he  would  sometimes 
help  his  master  to  self-command  by  pouring  oil  on  the  fire,  know- 
ing he  was  always  huuibled  by  his  own  blazing  and  more  man- 
ageable afterwards. 

"So,  so;  you  are  for  showing  me  the  hyena,  are  you?  rascal!" 
blazed  Sir  Herbert. 

The  mentor  had  resolved  to  lesson  his  master,  for  now  Sir  Wal- 
ter Tem])lar  had  suddenly  appeared,  he  wished  him  to  be  both 
maimgeable  and  under  self-restraint  from  his  furious  passion. 

"J  knew  you.  Sir  Herbert,  in  your  mother's  arms.  Y'ou  were 
ungovernable  there.  Perhaps  'twas  her  gentleness  that  gave  you 
this  ungovernable  temper.  Tiiat  dovetails  with  your  philosophy, 
1  think." 

"Stop!  Not  her,  Snap;  not  my  molhci\  now!  Had  i^he  lived 
beyond  my  childhood,  I  might  have  been — pshaw!  1  never  knew 
thee  such  a  fool  before.  Tell  me  of  my  father,  not  my  mother.  I 
have  nothing  in  common  with  religion,  except  one  poor  article  of 
faith — it  is  that  my  mother  in  is  heaven!  >fy  father's  location  is 
rather  more  ([uestionable.'' 

"Your  father  was  a  master  among  men,"  said  the  mentor  in  a 
dissatisfied  tone. 

"Bid  I  speak  disrespectfully  of  my  father?  Then  I  beg  his 
pardon,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  apologetically,  "and  yours  too,  for  my 
worthy  sire  is  your  deity,  the  only  one  you  ever  worshipped:  and 
since  thy  study  of  sages  ha?  made  thee  arrogant,  thou  must  e'en 
be  mentor  to  my  father's  son.     I  like  it  not,   though,  sometimes." 

"You  go  where  you  will,  my  hand  but  guides  you  safely  where 
your  will  or  passions  lead.  I  advise*  you  in  the  tenor  of  your 
father's  wisdom.  ' 

•*AVell,  well,  Snap,  i  share  with  you  a  common  Admiration 
of  my  worthy  sire,  and  therefore  I  follow  liim.  'Tis  my  mother  I 
refuse  to  follow.  I  would  have  you  conjure  up  the  devil  at  my 
elbow — not  my  mother — not  my  mother.  Snap." 

In  spite  of  his  evil  life  and  ill-regulated  character,  the  sacred 
memory  of  a  mother  preservcil  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  *'not  all  dross." 
There  was  something  of  sentiment  in  his  heart  left,  slumbering, 
but  strong — the  germ  of  good  planted  in  his  nature,  not  growing 
but  yet  there,  choked  with  the  weeds  of  evil.  The  angel-wings 
of  a  guardian  mother  touched  him,  and  a  shadow  of  sadness  passed 
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over  him  in  her  spirit  presence.  Much  nee(le<l  \v:is  tlie  lalismau 
of  a  mother's  sacred  memory  then — much  needed  the  sanctificalion 
of  her  spirit-presence,  when  the  dark  shade  of  asMasMination  was 
rising  in  the  background  to  damn  her  son  to  deeper  perditiim. 
But  her  son  wanted  her  not  now — he  felt  not  at  ea«e  with  the 
memory  of  his  mother  before  him:  tlie  meeting  tliat  afternoon 
with  8ir  Walter  Temphir  and  young  I)e  Lacy  made  him  never  less 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  a  guardian  mother's  spirit. 
His  mentor  designed  not  to  call  her  up,  but  unwittingly  he  had 
ilonc  it. 

"You  would  have  the  devil  at  your  elbow,  my  master?"  he  sai<l. 

"Aye,  and  make  him  black  enough  to  hide  my  mother  from  me." 

"Shall  I  put  my  argument  thus? — Was  not  the  boy  ungovernable 
in  temper,  who  taunted  the  De  Lacy  with  the  mortgage  on  his 
family  est ateSf  and  threatened  to  have  him  horsewhipped  from  the 
lands  of  his  race?" 

**Ah,  I  feel  the  spurl" 

"Was  not  the  boy  ungovernable  who  received  well  deserved 
chastisement  from  the  young  De  Lacy's  hands,  and  like  ?i  beaten 
cur,  slunk  away  crowned  with  derisive  acclamations  of  his  school- 
mates?" 

"DamnationI  you  have  struck  the  spur  deep  enough.  Snap.  1 
am  myself  again.  And  now  what  have  you  discovered?  1  saw 
you  leave  directly  after  my  passage  of  arms  with  Orsini.  T  know 
your  habits.  You  followed  the  track  of  those  haughty  country- 
men of  0UI*8?" 

"I  did.  But  first  commend  me  to  the  inspiration  of  that  ruby 
nectar.  Ah!  that's  nectar  indeed!  '  he  observed  with  epicurean 
plea.sure,  as  he  quaffed  his  goblet  of  wine.  *'I  wonder  not  our 
heathen  deities  so  loved  it.  Even  our  orthodox  Solomon  says  wine 
maketh  glad  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men.  It  always  overflows  me 
with  the  milk  of  hinnan  kindness.  Depend,  Sir  Herbert,  it  is 
better  to  be  good-natured  with  all  the  world; — aye,  good  natured 
and  kind  to  those  whose  house  you  pull  about  their  ears,  and  not 
vindictive  even  to  your  antagonist.  It  gives  you  such  an  advan- 
tage over  the  world:  your  ow^n  good  nature  is  never  the  sword 
that  turns  against  j-ourself." 

"Out  upon  your  philosophizing,  now!  But  tell  mc  if  you  dis- 
covered aught  of  those  young  Englishmen?" 

"I  give  you  your  father's  i^hilosophy,  my  master.  'Tis  also 
mine.  You  need  it,  believe  me,  and  never  more  than  now;  there- 
fore, I  give  it." 

"Tell  me  of  those  haughty  Englishmen,  1  say!"  impatiently 
exploded  Sir  Herbert. 

"I  am  ready  with  my  budget,    when  you  are  to  receive  it,'' 

"You  provoking  villain!  I  am  in  a  furore  of  impatience  to  have  it.' 

"And,  therefore,  unready,  my  master.  One  cannot  hold  a  con- 
sultation standing.  There's  gravity  in  sitting.  How  can  you 
resist  the  luxurious  tempting  of  a  scat.  This  room-pacing  agitates 
the  atmosphere  and  flutters  one's  ideas  into  confusion.'' 

The  mentor,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  had  thrown  him- 
self languidly  into  one  of  the  tempting  easy  chairs,  and  his  master 
now  followed  his  example. 

"Was  it  not  that  cub  of  Satan  who  bearded  us,  Snap?'' 

"I  think  so.  Sir  Herbert." 

"I  verily  believe  he  would  have  measured  swords  with  us  all 
and  thought  it  pastime!" 

"Not  unlikely." 

**You  followed  them  you  say?" 

"I  struck  direct  towards  Spontini's  villa." 

"Well?" 

"And  saw  them  enter.'* 

"That's  not  much  discovered.  I  never  doubted  that  ho  was  the 
fellow-pupil  of  the  prima  doHna."' 

"And  I  made  it  a  point  to  be  certain  of  everything.  The  oracle 
of  science  says  demonstrate.  I  extend  the  maxim  and  make  it 
my  rule  of  life." 

"But,  Snap,  is  it  Sir  Walter  Templar?" 

"1  think  so,  my  master." 

"So  do  I  think:  but  did  you  not  know  him?  Methinks,  at  Cam- 
bridge you  had  opportunity  enough  to  know  him." 

"Ah,  but  he  was  then  a  beardless  youth.  Now  his  chin  is  con- 
tinental, and  Nature  has  given  him  the  lion's  mane." 

"By  the  infernal  powers,  I'll  have  this  lion's  skin  ofl^,  Snap!" 

"First  put  on  the  sheep's  skin  yourself.  Believe  me,  Sir  Walter 
Templar  is  too  much  the  lion  to  be  overmatched  in  his  own  char- 
acter.    1  like  the  sheepskin  best,  my  master." 

The  mentor  was  over  philosophizing.  U  was  an  instinct  with 
him. 

"So  you  think,  Snap,  we  have  found  the  lion?"  queried  Sir 
Herbert. 

"1  thought  I  knew  him  as  Sir  Walter  Templar   as   soon   as   he 
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made  his  thiml:  and  tlien  lie  aiti-d  so  much  like  Sir  Walter  Temp- 
lar!    Yes,  1  think  his  identity  almost  as  good   as  demonstrated." 

"Find  out  t|uickly,  an<l  thou  to  action.'  broke  in  Sir  Herbert 
with  determination.  "I  :im  resolved,  Snaj),  to  end  the  matter  at 
once.  Wo  have  had  too  much  of  the  sheoitskin — too  nnich  waiting 
and  hunting  for  opportunilios.  If  wo  have  found  our  men,  why 
then  wo  will  umko  our  opportunity  now  and  iiero:  for  we  cannot 
find  a  better  place  than  Italy  lo  strike  the  babineo  of  account 
between  t'ourtnoy's  nei)bow  and  njysolf.  Now,  if  those  English- 
men who  bearded  us  tiiis  afternoon  were  Courtney's  nephew  and 
this  landless  lord — for,  by  heavens!  lie  shall  be  landless — then 
the  shaft  Sir  Walter  Templar  turned  against  mo  this  afternoon 
was  designo«l  as  a  reiteration  of  his  old  challenge.  Of  course  you 
understand  it  so.  Snap'.'" 

"Exactly,  my  master,  and  1  also  think  the  follows  found  us 
before  wc  found  them." 

"You  moan  that  younji  Templar  was  thoio  wiih  his  friend  De 
Lacy  expressly  to  cross  mj'  path  and  commence  the  threatened 
hostilities  between  usT' 

"That  is  my  opinion.  Tiiey  had  ovitlontly  prenieditated  war 
with  us,  or  they  would  n(>t  have  turned  upon  jou  for  aiming  to 
screen  them  from  the  fury  of  Orsini  and  his  fiery  companions." 

"Then  wo  nnist  to  work— lo  war  with  this  haughty  young  Temp- 
lar— war  to  the  death!" 

Sir  Herbert  delivered  himself  furiously,  adding,  with  less 
fierceness,  but  deep  resolve  in  his  expression,  and  a  dark,  iron 
detorminati«»n  in  his  countenance — 

"I  swear,  Sua]),  by  the  memory  of  my  father,  and  the  promise 
I  willingly  gave  lo  him  on  his  death-bed,  that  those  broad  estates 
and  proud  old  ca.^tle  for  which  he  ami  I  have  aimed  for  so  long 
shall  be  mine,  if  I  have  to  cement  my  claims  upon  them  in  blood 
and  strike  the  blow  witli  my  own  hand!" 

"1  am  as  resolved  upon  the  nmttor  as  yourself,  Sir  Herbert.  I 
also  gave  my  dead  master,  y.our  father,  my  promise.  It  was  to 
help  his  .son  to  tlie  utmost  in  the  i^^suo.  and  to  advise  and  guard 
him." 

"Ye.M,  yes.  Snap:  it  was  at  his  doatli-bod.  and  at  the  same  time 
1  gave  my  pledge." 

"And  now  I  swear  witli  you  that  the  Do  Lacy  inheritance  shall 
be  yours,  even  if  we  purchase  your  claims  and  possession  in  blood; 
but  it  shall  be  neither  your  hand  nor  mine  which  strikes  the 
blow." 

"Ah!  Say  you  so?  That's  bravo,  my  loyal  mentor!  I  am  right 
glad  that  you  Jiave  joined  me  in  tlie  resolution,  for  1  have  always 
remembered  that  T  gave  niy  father  anotherlast  ]iromi**o,  somewhat 
forced  from  mo,  I  own; — it  was  that  1  would  take  your  advice  in 
the  matter  and  «lo  naught  without  your  ajjproval.  He  knew  us 
both,  Snai»:  and  tijough  1  have  often  writhed  under  restraint,  I 
have  ever  found  that  you  have  guarded  n»e  both  again.st  myself 
and  other.s,  and  I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  your  loyalty  to  me 
to  regret  my  promise." 

"Thank  you,  my  ma.stor,  for  that,"  answered  tlie  servant  with 
evident  gratification  and  some  sliow  of  feeling.  And  at  the  outset 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  take  (.'ouut  Orsini  into  your  counsels,  for 
Orsini  is  an  evil  counsellor — I  moan  an  unsafe  one." 

"But  wo  must  cliango  tlio  programmo,"  observed  the  baronet 
somewhat  dissatisfied." 

"Oh,  r  am  not  witlulrawing  from  your  purpose,  Sir  Herbert; 
but  1  know  wJiat  Orsini  will  projHiso,  and  know  (hsini's  instru- 
uients.  Now  in  your  fat  her  s  hands  there  were  instruments 
enough,  but  he  used  them  with  a  scientific  nicety.  Sometimes 
they  hurt  others,  sometimes  thcmsolvos.  Sometimes  he  reached 
his  evil  through  instruments  of  good;  somelimos  his  good  through 
instruments  of  evil.  He  moulded  men  by  their  passions,  their 
vices  and  their  virtues.  Observation  had  made  him  wise.  The 
first  kindness  1  ever  received  was  from  your  father — that  made 
me  his  slave,  though  I  knew  he  was  kind  to  me  to  use  mc.  All 
were  in  his  hands  but  instruments  to  his  ends.  1  am  your  father's 
pupil;  and  though  I  have  since  added  subtle  wisdom  from  a  thou- 
sand sources,  and  read  in  many  languages  the  works  of  a  hundred 
sages,  I  endorse  the  philosophy  of  his  broad  observation  of  the 
world  and  sound  judgment:  Your  programme  must  be  changed; 
we  will  change  it;  but  let  me  first  have  time  to  analyze  and  dem- 
onstrate upon  the  matter  awhile.  We  will  find  the  instruments 
we  need,  but  they  must  be  your  fathers,  notOrsinis  instruments." 

CHAPTER   Nil. 

GENUS    OX    TUK    AJ.TAU. 

The  magnificent  opera  house  at  Rome  was  crowded  with  the 
tlUe  of  the  Eternal  City  and  connoisseurs  of  the  operatic  stage,  to 
witness  another  triumph  of  the  new  prifitir  donna. 
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Tlu»  most  timt  was  known  ol'  the  gifted  IVrese  1»y  the  curious 
at  Itonie  was  that  sbo  was  a  ruHiic  jcem  from  som«*  lierimiful,  remote 
Itnlinn  villago.  whose  siirrnundinj^s  were  lavoralilo  lo  the  birth  of 
poesy  ami  sonjr.  in  wild  Inxuriftnoe.  But.  she  was  a  ^em  of  the 
tirst  water,  anil  as  the  fash ionalde  world  generally  dlseovers  its 
choices!  brilliants  in  the  mire  of  the  vulfrar  populace,  the  lustre 
of  this  new  star  was  no  shoekfng  .acandal  upon  arisitocratic  medi- 
<»(rity.  The  example  is  so  often  repeated  in  life  that  it  has  become 
less  otfensivo  by  its  very  familiarity. 

But  the  musical  education  of  Terese  came  with  prei«tige.  She 
was  known  to  be  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Spontini,  who 
liad  come  with  her  to  Borne  lo  pave  her  way  and  witness  her 
triumph.  She  now  hebl  the  sceptre  of  queen  of  Mong  in  thai 
classical  land  of  art,  where  musical  talent  is  a  common  gift. 

Tn  one  of  the  most  select  bo.xes,  and  opposite  that  of  Count 
Orsini.  were  seated  three  gentlemen  whose  intere.st  in  the  result 
of  the  opo-a  and  the  success  of  the  pn'mu  donna  waH  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  besides  of  that  crowded  house.  They  were 
Spontini,  Sir  Walter  TempUr  and  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy.  The 
intimtrv  appeared  somewhat  nervous  and  anxious. 

''Waller,"  whiapere*!  Lonl  Frederick,  *'do  yon  think  Spontini 
is  doubtful  of  the  success  of  Terese?*' 

"If as  slie  ever  failed?     Tereae  faill     Pehawl" 
•As  u  singer,  Walter,  no.  T  grant;  but  as  a  composerT" 
'•I  tell  you,  Fred,  she  will  not  faill*' 

''Why,  upou  my  honor,  Walter,  you  are  ii%  impetuous  upon  me 
as  though  I  waR  trying  to  prove  she  would." 
"Did  you  not  intimate  a  doubt?" 
•'My  dear  fellow,  I  aj»ked  if  Spontini  doubted.'* 
'•He  does  not." 
'•Ifow  know  you?" 

••His  own  reputatiou  is  her  guarantee." 
'•So  I  have  considered;  .still  he  ui  an.xiouH." 
'•I  have  observed  it.'' 
••What  can  it  meani' 
'•I  know  not." 

'*lt  must  have  reference  to  Terese's  ojiera.*' 
"T  tell  you,  unbeliever — you  rank,  ungallant  infivlcl,  the  fairy 
of  our  romance  will  not  fail  in  her  enchantments.     Terese  is  no 
mean  composer." 

'•Saint  George  defeml  mel  Did  I  say  she  was?  tireat  VesuviuH! 
1  would  sooner  be  near  thee  than  whisper  to  this  volcano  here  any 
doubt  of  the  perfection  of  Terese." 

The  conversation  of  the  young  Englishmen  will  b«  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  Home,  who  had  gathered  for  three 
months  to  witness  her  great  impersonations  of  the  best  operas  of 
the  day,  this  night  not  onh'  came  lo  hear  her  in  a  new  piece,  but 
also  to  witness  her  triumph  or  failure  in  her  debut  as  a  composer. 
The  opera  was  her  own,  composed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
great  S]»ontini.  This  gave  nuich  interest  to  the  piece,  and  the 
musical  world  was  all  excitement  to  have  the  issue.  JJut  there 
was  a  secret  connected  with  the  opera  which  none  but  the  com- 
poser and  her  nmster  knew.  Others  shall  be  siartleil  with  it 
soon! 

'•By  all  the  pt^jes  Home  ever  ha»l,  I  Ml  swear  Spi^ntini  /*  anxious 
now,  Walterl' 

•I  «lid  not  ,say  he  was  not." 
'•And  I  only  said  lie  is." 

Spontini,  \\\\o  had  overheard  enough  of  the  converdatiou  !<• 
give  him  the  cue.  ol^served, 

'•Be  salislied.  Signor  De  Lacy;  1  will  answer  for  my  pupil's 
success  as  a  composer." 

'•And  T.  loo.  will  be  her  guarantee,"  added  Sir  Walter. 
'■Oh.  I  hen,  Signor  Frederick,  you  may  be  nn»re  th.in  satisfied, 
for  Walter's  judgment    upon   my  pupil's   opera   will   have   more 
autlutvity  than  that  of  any  man  in  Italy." 

"Do  not  mock  me,  nnifKfro.  Treat  nu*  not  as  a  conceited  puppy. 
I  have  self-conlidence,  earnestness  of  purpose,  love  of  art — aye. 
talent,  if  \u\i  will — ^for  I  acknowle«lge  a  faith  iu  myself,  l»ut  [ 
know  a  thousand  ihings  I  cannot  do  as  well  as  a  few  I  can  p\.r- 
forui.  1  know  as  luinestly  what  I  am  not  as  what  I  am.  Think 
nie  not  a  pup]»y,  Spontini.     1  am  not  I  hat." 

"Spontini  has  no  mockery  for  Walter  Templar,  child,  lie  un- 
derstands the  self-consciousness  of  nature.  I»ah?  1  hate  to  hear: 
•Vou  flatter  me,  Signor:'  'you  expect  too  much  from  me;'  bah!  that 
man  is  what  you  Knglish  call  humbug.'' 

"Me  wishes  others  to  believe  all   he  disclaims,"  observed  Fred. 
'*0h.  yes.  Signor:  he  is   one  of  the  most   important    pillars  t»f 
s«»cicty,"  remarked  the  composer,  sarcastically. 

'•How  is  it,  luiifstro^  that  genius  appears  so  )tresum)ituous  and 
sublimely  egotistical,  when  in  fact  it  is  childlike?" 
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'•And  because  childlike  it  asserts  itself,"  answereil  Spontini. 
.Vt  this  point  the  orchestra  comuu*nced  the  overture,  and  Walter 
Templar  followed  the  complex  mi»vements  of  the  piece  with  intense 
interest  and  the  appreciation  of  an  experiencetl  reviewer.  To 
him  the  poetry  of  music  found  the  interpretation  of  language  in 
his  own  nature,  for  he  was  skilled  in  harmonic  combinations. 

"A  splendid  and  well  developed  jirophesy  of  Terese's  opera," 
burst  from  Walter,  as  the  orchestra  concluded. 

"Assure  my  unbelieving  friend,  mdtntro^  or  he  won't  believe 
me,"  added  Walter,  pleasantly,  for  he  was  greatly  deligbted  with 
the  success  of  hig  dear  companion  and  fellow-pnpil. 

"Vou  are  an  ungrateful  fellow,  who«e  judgment  upon  the  opera 
will  have  mor»i  authority  than  any  man  in  Italy,*'  laugheil  Fred, 
t(»rmentingly. 

'•Ah!  Signor  Walter  did  not  so  well  understand  Spontini'.s  words 
as  he  Soon  will,"  said  ihe  c<»mposer  mysteriously. 

"I  have  heard  the  mmntro  say,"  again  put  in  Fred,  provokiugly, 
"that  this  ungrateful  friend  of  mine  has  the  be^t  voice  in   Italy/' 

'•1  cry  you  mercy.  Do  Lacy!" 

"Signor  De  Lacy  Is  right,  Walter.  Holy  mother!  1  never 
knew  the  Knglish  had  voices  until  I  heard  yours.' 

"A  first  class  composer,  t<»o.     F.h,  Spontini?" 

"l  know  no  secret  of  theory,  Signor  De  Lacy,  that  Walter  shares 
not,  autl  T  can  do  nothing  he  cannot  <lo.  Ife  has  sucked  my  art 
from  me  as  you  would  the  juice  from  an  orange,  lie  blends  the 
impassiouate  genius  of  my  country  with  the  irresistible  character 
of  his  own.  Were  he  in  the  professional  arena,  with  his  gifts 
and  Napoleonic  impetuosity  embodied  in  music,  Spontini  would 
have  to  give  place  to  his  pupil."' 

"You  are  unjust  to  yourself,  tiiotstio,  though  your  opinion  is 
very  gratifying  to  my  vanity." 

"I  have  said  it,  child.  Boine  hears  the  impassiouate  soul  of 
Terese,  bursting  Into  song.  Borne  bows  to  the  enchantress;  /  see 
her  lake  her  powers  from  her  magician.  Not  more  could  thai 
overture  have  been  Walter's  had  he  and  not  Terese  composed  it.'' 

^Nay,  nay.  Terese  hn*  genius  and  one  of  nature's  best  voices. 
That  is  not  my  gift.  ' 

*'StiU  your  soul  insj)ires  her.'* 

"Then  Terese  will  not  fail:  for  Walter's  motto  is  'I  never  fail!"* 
added  Fred,  still  pursuing  his  playful  persecution. 

"By  the  blessed  Virgin,  I  hope  she  will  not!"  exclaimed  Spon- 
tini, with  the  same  anxious  manner  marked  by  De  Lacy. 

When  the  ]»rhiin  donna  appeared  the  house  sent  up  such  an 
exclamation  of  welcome  which  none  but  the  passionate,  enthusi- 
astic children  of  sunny  Italy  could  give. 

Doubtless  Terese  felt  the  electrifying  ihrill  of  the  applause,  but 
as  she  canie  to  the  foreground  to  give  the  lirst  solo  touches,  her 
eyes  sought  the  box  in  which  sat  her  master  and  the  two  young 
Knglishmen.  There  was  her  \»orld.  If  she  won  not  him  who 
WHS  to  her  the  soul  of  all  things,  however  great  Borne  might 
declare  her  success  to  her  it  would  be  failure  most  agonizing. 
Slie  cared  not  though  that  whole  house  cast  her  ofl*  so  she  was 
taken  to  the  heart  of  that  solitary  b<»x.  There  was  the  resting 
place  she  sought — there  would  she  rest  forever  as  the  heaven  to 
which  her  longing  soul  soared  on  ihe  wiugn  of  love.  If  she  reach 
it  not  the  universe  will  be  to  her  a  blank. 

"Signor  Spontini,  how  denominate  you  the  opera?"  interrogated 
Walter,  as  the  fnimn  donna  concluded  her  opening  (//•///. 

"As  d«»es  the  programme  in  your  hand,"  answered  the  composer, 
drily. 

"But  the  subject?  the  character?  the  plot?  the  issue?  " 

"It  is  a  history  growing  «nit  of  a  pastoral  episode." 

••But  Ihere  are  so  many.     Which  one.  Spontini?'' 

"That  of  the  Feasant  tlirl!     See  your  programme,  child.'* 

"X«»w,  niotxt/'it,  do  n't  jest  with  <iur  impatience.  1  do  think  you 
an<i  Terese  have  christened  the  opera  to  juizzle  us.  t'ome,  come, 
what   part  'Awv  she  play?"' 

"Tier  own,"  the  «5omposer  replied,  still  evasively. 

"Very  satisfactory,"  said  Walter,  a  little  piipied. 

••I  think  Spontini  and  Terete  ctuild  have  been  bought  over. 
Walter."  ]Mit  in  Fre«|. 

-How?"  he  asked. 

"Had  you  accepted  an  etigagenifUl  as  her /'/•//«'/  ttno/r."' 

"Freposterous!  Fred  has  rated  the  ]>rice  of  your  conlideiice 
too  high.  Spontini." 

"Vou  could  play  many  a  part  to  disgrace  your  rank  and  family 
more  than  by  illustrating  the  works  of  art,"  the  eomj^oser 
remarked. 

"But  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  Signor  JA/^.<f//o/*' 

"Do  not  nobles,  then.  Signor  Walter,  appear  on  ]>ublic  stages? 
IJelieve  me.  young  man,  genius  has  a  higher  title  than  social  rank, 
.nnd  art  degrades  no  man — not  even  a  king."  replied  this  illustrious 
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pon  of  M)ng  pnmtlly.  Doubtless  Sponiiiii  waM  right:  niiil  oven 
nobler  aiitl  j»riiii'Os  have  ondorscMl  hly  rlaiinM  lor  his  chiss  hy  their 
rompanionsliip  with  men  of  rare  talents,  ninl  ilieir  profuiiml 
bomii(re  |»Ai«l  to  the  uionarehs  of  art. 

The  .socon<l  scene  hn«l  coniuieiKcil.  in  whicli  Tert-se  af»|»eared. 
It  represent eil  his  first  meetiiijr  uith  the  ''IVasant  (rirl,"  in  the 
henntirnl  Italian  village  which  ^ave  her  birth. 

**Hy  heaveni  our  lirst  nicetinjr.  The  snbjeet  of*  the  opera  is  her 
own  hwlory!"  ejaenlateit  Sir  Walter,  hnumling  with  his  impulsive 
in<itinctivene.sH  into  the  opening  plot. 

**Umph!  Is  that  very  wonderful  to  yui\,  Signor  Walter?"  queried 
Spontini. 

"Xol'*  he  replied  strougly  and  sharply,  like  one  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  powerful  interest  too  intense  for  eonversation. 

Spontini  laid  his  hand  upon  Sir  Wallers  arm  and  expres»*ively 
and  pleadingly  said: 

**The  suhjeet  and  moral  of  the  opera  is  *(ienius  upon  the  Altarl' 
Shall  ithe  be  eon>umed?  Shall  there  be  another  example  given 
that  the  ilivine  fires  whieh  genius  blazes  forth  to  the  illumination 
of  the  world  has  been  kindled  for  her  own  saeritice?  Will  the 
ofTering  l>€  aceeptetl,  yt^l  not  oonsumcdl  Will  the  ehild  be  .spared? 
OhI  Signor  Walter,  Signor  Walter,  if  is  you  who  niust  give  the 
jndgment.     You  are  to  otir  Tcrese  as  the  voice  of  fate  to  nightl" 

Spontini  turned  to  watch  the  ju-ogrcss  of  the  jiieee,  leaving  AVal- 
terto  answer  as  he  designed,  in  i  he  deep  silence  and  feeling  of  his 
own  soul.  Nor  was  there  one  in  the  house  who  followed  the 
development  of  the  ]>ieoe  more  intently  than  Walter  Templar.  He 
entered  into  the  powerful  impe»s<uuition  of  Terese  in  her  charac- 
ter of  •*The  Peasant  Girl,  '  felt  the  fullness  of  her  tender  pathos, 
and  heard  with  inexpressible  emotion  the  irresistible  pleadings 
of  a  Houl  for  it^  mate,  un«l  the  idtdatry  of  the  human  heart  for 
itn  idol. 

From  their  first  meeting,  Waller  was  personated  with  Tercae 
tbronghont  the  opera.  Ho  was  her  /trimo  tinorc  represented  by 
another.  His  very  thoughts,  sentiments  and  character  were  inter- 
preteil,  and  his  own  history  blended  with  hers.  As  Spontini  liad 
remarked  of  tho  overture,  ko  with  the  opera,  Walter's  part  would 
not  have  been  more  his  own  had  he  eoni)>osed  it,  and  he  soon  fully 
nuderstooil  the  voices  of  love  which  he  had  heard  in  the  overture, 
prophesying  of  the  drama  of  "'I'he  Peasant  Ciirl's'"  life.  The  sti*aiu 
which  she  sang  at  their  first  meeting,  was  sweetly  mournful  the 
same,  except  the  scientific  dressing,  us  when  he  heard  it  gushing 
s|>ontaneously  from  the  giftc<l  maiden's  soul.  It  was  as  the  yearn- 
ing of  a  daughter  of  Judah  to  hear  the  "Comltirt  ye,  comfort  ye, 
my  people."  .Vs  if  in  answer  to  the  Hebrew  maiden's  strain,  the 
comforter  was  uearl  Walter  was  hel  He  saw  in  the  operatic 
mirror  the  leading  episodes  of  their  life  since  that  first  meeting. 
Anew  revelation  flashed  before  him  in  the  transformation  change 
from  gratitude  to  the  dearest  sentiment  of  the  heart-— lhl^ birth  of 
love  in  Tercse's  soul — the  all-in-all  of  a  woinanV  life. 

The  last  scene  was  powerfully  moving  and  full  of  the  most  touch- 
iog  pathos.  It  was  love  clinging  to  her  id«d,  and  pleading  with 
irresistible  voice!  tJeiiius  was  upon  the  alter  olVering  herself  to 
her  demi-god!  Would  he  accept  the  oH'ering,  or  would  she  bo 
consumed  by  her  own  fires?  The  audience  was  left  to  imagine  the 
issue,  \.hich  all  good-uatured  would  give,  as  happy.  Hut  Terese 
must  wait  for  her  fate  to  speak  the  issue.  The  great  voice  of 
applause  which  Home  set  up,  j)roclaimed  her  triumj>li  as  an  urti^tft 
and  composer,  but  iwme  only  those  ciujceriied.  knew  that  the  opera 
concealed  her  own  history.  (Jenius  had  eon«|uered  the  public. 
Would  the  K'unntu  prevail  with  her  beloved? 

From  the  private  d<K»r  of  the  opera  house  an  elegant  carriage 
was  just  starting,  bearing  Spontini  and  Terese  l«»  their  beautiful 
villa  on  the  suburbs  of  lite  city.  Sir  Walter  and  Lord  Frederick 
usually  accompanied  them,  but  now  they  bid  good  night  to  the 
mtirjtfro  and  his  ]>upil. 

••It  is  a  beautiful  CNenlng,  Spontini.  Fred  and  I  will  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  walk  home."  said  Sir  Walter,  comnianding  him- 
self to  hide  the  powerful  emotions  which  made  every  iierve  of  his 
strong  but  high-strung  >ysteni  «|niN«'r.  It  was  the  first  words  he 
had  spoken  since  the  startling  re>«'lation  of  t lie /'////"/  *'«///*</'."  b>ve 
lirst  burst  upon  him.  they  broke  a  heavy  spell  an«l  acted  upon  him 
like  the  first  bursting  sob  from  a  woman's  overflowing  grief — not, 
however,  in  the  language  of  :v  woman's  gush  of  nature — tears: 
hut  that  of  proud,  ]iowerful  natnrcil  man — his  soul  bursting  into 
vocal  utterance. 

*'0  Terese,  Teresel"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  seized  her  hand  in  a 
grip  so  strong  in  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  which  uould  have 
laade  her  cry  out  with  pain  lia«l  not  her  eio(»ti«in  been  as  great 
as  his. 

*'t»  Walter,  Wallerl"  eanie   in    rejdy.  in  tones  as  from  a  human 


soul  trembling  on  the  brink  ot  its  perdition  and  crying  to  her  only 
one  with  power  to  .<ave. 

**To-mi»rrow!"  he  sai«l,  in  a  choked  voice.  "T(»-morrovv.  dear 
Teresel   1  must  pays  this  night  id' chaos  in  self-comniunioii," 

Walter  handed  Terese  into  the  carriage  almost  in  a  si:ite  of 
unconsciousness  and  she  shrank  into  the  i-oiner  like  a  jioor. 
frightened,  fluttering  dove.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone  with  her 
master,  as  was  Walter  with  his  friend.  Ibii  no  conversation  passed 
between  the  young  Knglishmen  on  their  way  home.  A  firm  warm 
gra.«*p  of  the  hand  between  the  friends,  t«dd  in  silence  of  confitlence 
and  sympathy. 

AVhen  they  reached  home,  Fred  reliietl  to  bed  without  any 
exchange  of  thoughts  with  Walter,  who,  under  strong  emotions  or 
great  revolutions  of  mind,  resembled  sable  night,  into  whose  dark 
profounds  you  look  with  wonder  and  uwo.  There  were  times 
when  this  picture  of  night  which  he  saw  in  his  friend's  character 
made  him  tremble,    and  he  would  hi«le  it  in  a  sunnier  prospect. 

OIK  OlIOIR 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  exrused 

Kven  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

No  grumbling  bull  or  growlijig  bear 
Is  needed  while  our  basso  thrives: 

No  screaming  loon  need  wake  the  air 
While  our  soprano's  throat  survives. 

He  snarls  and  snorts  and  snuflles through. 
As  though  tho  notes  had  bit  and  stung  him; 

She  aims  to  hit  the  farthest  ]»ew. 

And  show  the  voice  they  'vc  got  among  *em. 

And  so  she  drawls  in  barbarous  time, 

Prolongs  her  shrieks  and  sounds  appalling: 

Fach  note  a  fraud,  each  yell  a  crime. 
Bach  hymn  a  mass  of  hiileous  squalling. 

Our  alto,  wheezy,  crude  and  fat. 

Explodes  in  wild,  sepulchral  tones; 
Now  emulates  the  midnight  cat. 

Now  chills  the  soul  with  dismal  groans. 

i)ur  other  alto,  bright  antl  sweet. 

Sings  only  when  the  notion  takes  her. 

Or  when  her  bean  is  in  his  seat, 

Or  when  the  set^'^e  of  duty  nuikes  her. 

One  tonor  with  .a  spacituis  nose, 

Fills  that,  and  thinks  his  duty  done. 

No  matter  how  the  organ  blows. 
Nor  how  the  frantic  metres  run. 

Another  rolls  his  milky  eyes. 

As  though  the  roof  ga\e  inspiration; 

Alas!  if  heaven  should  hear  his  cries. 
He's  doonicil  to  instant  strangulation. 

.\nd  then  the  being  who  presides 
At  all  this  whooping,  frightful  row. 

The  organ  man  whose  form  botritles 
This  Habel,  built  I  do  n't  kn(»w  how. 

His  sole  entleavor  seems  to  be 

To  test  the  bellovvs-})b»wer's  wind. 
To  break  the  Jieart  of  harmony. 

With  all  his  soul  and  >trengtli  combined. 

And  so  he  |ducks  the  noisiest  stops. 

And  bangs  aumy  with  feet  and  muscle. 
Till  wh',n  the  game  is  up,  he  dro]>s 

I'nt'jiie  aiiil  beaten  with  the  tussle. 

.Vnd  meanwhile,  we  the  heirs  of /ion. 

The  clM>«<en  oiie> — the  meek  and  lowly — 
Must  listen  as  though  .Judah'>  lion 

Were  making  all  this  roly-polyl 

For  me,  1  hate  the  eiir.-ed  noise. 

The  usual  psalms.  iJie  organ's  clatter: 
I  can 'l  (liscern  angelic  joys 

In  such  a  crash  and  crush  of  matter. 

I  long  to  )>ull  the  basso's  nose. 

To  tell  those  females  what    s  dcioriini; 

I  ache  to  tread  the  tenor's  toes. 

And  flftg  the  organ  man  before   em. 
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Kour-sforo.  IVmv-seoro  lo  <lu;^I 

1   m  ulmoHl  homo,  ilioy  .<.i,v. 
And  1  'ni  waiting  now  lo  \tvtir  my  FhiIici-  onll: 

He  bi«ls  nu'  |uMionJ  In*. 

And  Ifi*  will  t'onic  lor  nic*. 
My  toitt'rin;?  stt'|»s  to  jrnitlo  tlint  I  inny  not  Inll. 

As  1  lo<»k  iur  l»nt'k 
O'er  llie  lonely  Iruek 
1  've  wunderetl  thronjrli   so  wearily  si  nee  luy  goo«l  mnn 
wont  away. 

To  iny  ohl  brain  it  seenis 
Full  of  diu)  and  misty  dreams. 
And  I  hear  his  loved  voiee  sayinjij,  *'l)ear,  you'll  eome  lo 
me  some  day." 

Around  our  heart h-stone  bright. 
With  the  glow  tkf  fire  ni  night. 
There  gather'd  seven  di'ar  and   ehildisli    forms  of  beauty 
rare; 

Antl  it*  fitful  shadows  played 
O'er  eaeli  bent  and  glossy  heatl. 
As  in  tender  tones  lii<  lin**   poured  forth  a  blessing  and  a 
prayer. 

And  now  1  'm  all  alouf. 

For  He  ealUd  them  one  by  one. 
'Till  the  dear  |»et  landj  alone,  of  all  our  tlock  was  left. 

Then  with  anguish  keen  I  eried: 

'*Sp:n*e  this,  my  joy  and  pri»le. 
For  if  Tiiou  e;«lle><l  />////.  then  indee<l  am  I  bereft." 

lUit  He  knew  what  was  bi-st, 

An«l  where  my  hearl  shouhl  rest. 
So  one  bright  morn    He  whispere<l,    and  my  darling  slid 
away 

Into  His  arms  ouis[»read — 

So  He  has  all  uiy  d<'ad. 
An<lnow  /'//*  waitingto  be  ealletl.  and  lie  //"///eome  (o-«l:iy. 

Fonr-se:>re,  four-srore  to-day, 

I  *m  very  old,  they  xay: 
.Just  pull  the  blanket  over  me.  for  1  'm  very,  very  eold. 

lint  there ■<  no  one  to  sorrow. 

And  I  may  be  young  lo-morrt»w. 
For  1  see  my  darling^'  beckoning  me  tueonu'  into  His  fold. 

K.  F.  L. 

THE    (OMPKNSATION    IIOISK. 
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"  There 's  not  a  hM»kiiio-irla>.s  ill  all  tlie  ]hmi.<«\  sir.  It's 
H)iiie  ]>eculiav  laiicv  of  my  iiiaster'.s.  There  i?iu't  «uie  in  any 
siiitrlo  room  in  the  lioiise.  " 

It  was  a  dark  ami  •rl<M»my-hHikiiiir  httildinir,  ami  hatl  been 
|»tii'ehaseil  l)y  this  ComjMiiy  lor  an  eulariiement  of  their 
<um1s  .Station.     The  valtie  ofllie  liotise  had  heen  referred  t«» 


what  wa.s  popiihirly  ealled  'a  eoiu  penult  ion  jttvy/'  and  the 
house  was  ealled.  in  eoiise<|Uenee.  The  roin|>enRation  House. 

Tt  had  })eeouie  the  Company's  proix^rty;  but  its  tenant 
still  remained  iu  i)osses8ion.  |>ending  the  eommeneement  of 
aetive  buildin^r  ojK^rations.  My  attention  was  originally 
drawn  to  this  htuise  ))eeause  it  stoo<l  direetly  in  front  of  a 
eolleetion  of  liu^e  ]>ieees  of  timber  wliieh  lay  near  this  ])art 
of  the  Line,  and  on  whieh  1  sometimes  sjit  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  when  1  was  tired  by  my  wanderinus  about  Muirby 
Junction. 

It  was  square,  eold,  ^rey-lookinj!'.  ]»uilt  ol*  rouu:li-hewn 
stone,  and  roofed  with  thin  slabs  of  the  same  material.  Its 
windows  were  few  in  number,  and  very  small  for  the  size  of 
the  building.  In  the  j<re4it  blank,  j;rey  broadside,  there  were 
only  four  windows.  The  ent ranee-door  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  house;  there  was  a  window  on  either  side  of  it,  and  there 
were  two  more  in  the  sin^rle  story  above.  The  Idinds  were 
all  closely  drawn,  and.  when  the  door  was  shut,  the  dreary 
buildinir  gave  no  sijrn  of  life  or  oeeupation. 

But  the  door  was  not  always  shut.  Sometimes  it  was 
o]>ened  from  within,  with  a  jrreat  jinirlino-  of  bolts  and  door- 
ehains.  and  then  a  n»an  would  eome  forward  and  stan*l  upon 
the  door-ste]).  snuHin;;  the  air  as  one  might  do  who  was 
ordinarily  kept  on  rather  a  small  allowance  of  that  eleuKUt. 
He  was  stout,  thickset,  and  perha)>s  fifty  or  sixty  years  old 
— a  man  whose  hair  was  eut  exeeedingly  eh>M».  who  wore  a 
large  bushy  beard,  and  wh(»st^  eye  had  a  sociable  twinkle  in 
it  whieh  was  ]»reposstSN»iiiig.  He  was  dressed,  whenever  I 
saw  him.  in  a  greenish-brown  iVc»ck-eoat  made  of  si»me 
material  which  was  not  chdh,  wore  a  waistcoat  and  trousers 
of  light  color,  and  had  a  frill  to  his  shirt— an  (»rnameiit,  by 
the  way.  which  did  not  seem  to  goat  all  well  with  the  beard, 
whieh  was  eontinually  in  contact  with  it.  It  wa*  the  custom 
of  this  worthy  ]H>rs«m,  af(cr  standing  for  a  short  time  on  tin? 
threshold  inhaling  the  air.  to  eome  forward  into  the  rt»ad,. 
and.  after  glancing  al  ime  of  the  up])er  windows  in  a  half 
mechanieal  way.  to  ert)ss  over  to  (he  h»gs.  and  leaning  (>ver 
the  fenee  whieh  guarded  the  railway,  to  l«M>k  n|»  and  down 
the  line  (it  pa»cd  l»efore  the  house)  with  the  air  of  a  man 
accomj)Iisliing  a  self-impo>ed  task  of  whieh  nothing  was 
expected  to  eome.  This  done,  he  would  eross  the  road 
again,  and  turning  on  the  threshold  to  take  a  final  sniff  of 
air,  disiippeared  once  more  within  the  ht)us'%  bolting  and 
ehaining  the  do<jr  again  as  if  there  were  no  ])robability  of  its 
being  rei*»]»eiied  for  at  lea^t  a  week.  Vet  half  an  hour  had 
not  passed  before  he  was  out  in  the  road  again.  snifHng  the 
air  ;iiid  lookiitg  up  and  down  the  line  as  belore. 

It  was  not  very  long  }»efbre-l  managtMl  to  serajie  actjuaint- 
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juiee  witli  this  ivs(Ie>s  ju»rs(UJa,irO.  T  somi  ro\ni(l  (uit  tlmt  my 
IVicrnl  with  tlu^  sliirt-lVill  was  tlio  ((iiiUdriilial  servant,  Imi- 
lei%  valft,  faetotrun.  \\]\t\i  y«>u  will,  nf  a  sick  LMMillcmaFL  a  Mr. 
Oswald  St  ran  140,  who  had  recciitly  rouw  to  iiihahit  thr  Iioikc 
opposite,  and  ooii<*crniii!<  wlinsc  history  my  IH'W  ao<^naiht- 
aruv.  whos<'  nanu*  I  nsi-rrtaiiu'd  was  Mascy.  stcnud  dispostd 
to  ]io  soiiu'wliat  conunuiiit-aiivo.  His  iiia>U  r,  it  appoaivd. 
hn<l  fon.o  dowi»  to  tliis  phuM\  partly  Usr  tlw  sake  ol' i^'diuinii 
his  establishment — not,  Mr.  Masey  was  swil't  to  intoini  nie. 
on  (S'onomieal  prin<*iphs;  but.  beeaus<'  the  ymiv  iKnthtnan. 
lor  partienlar  reasi>ns,  wislwd  tn  have  lew  deiuiuhnt^  aljnui 
him — pardy  in  order  that  he  noulu  lie  near  liis  old  (Vlond. 
i>r.  <Jarden,  wlio  was  <'Stal)lislied  in  the  neiuhjiorlinod.  and 
wlu»se  s<ieiely  an«l  adviee  were  neeessary  lo  Afr.  Siran^u'  > 
life.  That  lile  was.  it  appeared,  held  ))y  tliis  sunriln-  inii- 
llenmn  on  a  precarious  teiuire.  It  was  el»})ln«r  away  WiM 
with  each  pas>inij:  hour.  The  s<'rvant  alreaily  sp«.ke  (d*  hi> 
Tnasti'r  iu  the  past  tense.  ile>;erihiiiiLi'  him  to  tne  as  a  youiiLi 
.u:enllennni  not  more  than  live-ami-thirty  years  of  ajic.  wiili 
a  yi»un«r  face.  a>  far  as  the  features  an»l  build  oi'  it  went,  but 
with  an  cxpre>^inn  whi(h  had  nothing  of  ynuth  almiu  ii. 
This  was  the  ^reat  |M*<'uIiarily  olihe  man.  At  a  dislanc.'  he 
hniked  y«)un,u«"r  Hian  he  was  by  many  years,  and  strantiers. 
at  thotime  when  hehad  beeit  u.-ed  to  j.iet  abnut.  always  («»nk 
him  for  a  man  oi'  seven  or  eitiht-and-twcntv,  but  they 
changed  their  minds  on  ^ettin^^  nearer  to  bin).  ()ld  Afaxv 
Imd  a  way  of  his  own  of  vnmmini:  np  the  ]K'euliaritles  id"  his 
master,  repentin;^  twenty  limes  over:  '  .Sir.  he  was  Su-nntr.' 
by  nature,  and  stranL^^  lo  look  at  into  the  }»ari!aln." 

It  was  durini::  uiy  see«unl  or  third  inter\itw  with  the  t»ld 
leUow  that  ht;  utterctl  the  wnrds  tpioted  at  (be  iMMiinniiiu  of 
this  plain  narrative. 

'»Xot  .«uc)i  a  thin;^  as  a  lo(jkini'-';lass  in  all  the  liouse." 
the  old  ntaii  said,  standing  beside  my  piece  <»J' tim})or.  and 
hiokin*:  across  reflectively  at  the  hon.se  opposite.   '^\ot  one." 

"fn  the  >ittintr-ro<ini.^.  I  .suj»p<i>e  ycat  mean?" 

'•N(»,  sir,  I  mean  sittinii-nMOns  an<l  bed-room^  both;  there 
is  n't  so  mucdi  as  a  shavin^iudass  as  bii:  a^  (he  palm  oiyour 
liand  anywhere." 

•IJnt  h(»w  is  it?"  f  asked.  -Why  an-  there  no  b.okin;^- 
j;lasse,s  in  any  of  the  riM>ms?" 

^*Ah.  sirl"  replied  >Ia.<ey.  'that  '.s  what  none  oi'  us  can 
ever  tell.  There  is  the  mystery.  It'sju>-t  a  I'ancy  on  tin* 
]mrt  of  my  master.  He  had  some  siranu*'  i'ancies.  ami  this 
was  one  of  them.  A  jilca.sint  jientlemen  h<»  was  to  live  with. 
as  any  servant  ct.uld  desire.  A  liberal  m'Utlenian.  and  one 
who  LTJVC  but  little  troid)l(*;  alwa\s  rea«l\  with  a  kind  Wi>rd. 
and  a  kind  deetl.  U^k  for  the  matter  of  that.  There  w;is  not 
a  house  in  all  the  parish  (»f  St.  (Jeori:r's  i  in  which  we  lived 
Ix'fore  we  came  d<»wn  here;  where  the  servants  had  more 
hididays  or  a  better  table  kejjt;  )»n(,  for  all  that,  be  had  bis 
<jueer  ways  ami  his  fancies,  as  I  may  call  them,  and  this  was 
one  (d^ them.  And  the  ])oint  ho  made  of  It.  sir,"  tlu*  old 
man  went  on;  'the  extent  to  which  that  re^idatiou  was 
enforced,  whe  un'cr  a  new  servant  was  en^aued;  and  the 
clian<(e8  in  the  establishuu'iit  it  oeeasi(»ned  I  [n  Jiirlntr  a 
new  .servant,  t  ic  very  first  stijmlation  made,  was  that  about 
the  lm"»kinLC-.irlasses.  It  was-one  of  my  duties  t(»  e\j>lain  the 
thin«r.  as  far  as  it  could  be  explaitied,  bclbie  any  servant 
was  taken  into  the  house.  'You'll  fiml  it  an  easy  ])laee.'  I 
\\<icd  to  s;iy.  -with  a  li])eral  table,  iiood  wa.ues.  and  a  de.il  of* 
leisure;  but  thjre's  one  thiniryou  must  make  up  y«Mn'  ndml 
to;  you  n»ust  do  withtmt  lookiuL-'-Silas.ses  while  you  're  1um(\ 
for  there  is  n't  one  in  I  he  house;  ami,  what's  nmre.  tlun' 
never  will  be'  " 

^'\U\i  htAV  did  vou  know  there  never  woidd  be  one?  '  I 
asked 

••liOr' bless    vou.  sirl      ll'  vou  *d    seen   and  heard  all  that  , 
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1  M  sun  and  heard,  yon  could  have  no  doid)t  about  iti  Why, 
only  to  take  oiie  instanee: — 1  renH'nd»er  a  ]»articular-<lay  when 
my  master  had  occasion  to  p)  into  the  hou.<ekoc]>cr's  room, 
wliere  the  cook  lived,  to  see  ab(.ul  some  alterations  that 
Were  makinii.  and  when  a  ))rel(y  scene  to4^ik  place.  The  c<»ok 
— she  was  a  very  udy  woman,  and  awful  vain — had  left  a 
little  bit  of  a  b»okintr-«£las.^.  about  six  inches  stjuare.  upon  the 
eblmney-]aeee:she  h<id^ot  it  sumjAions,  and  kept  it  always 
lo<l:cd  up;  but  she'd  left  it  tuU.  bein!i"  called  away  suddenly 
while  tiiivaiin^^  her  hair.  I  had  seen  the  ^la.«is,  and  was 
makinu  for  the  cbimm-\-pieee  as  fast  as  1  could;  }»ut  ma.'^ter 
came  in  IVont  of  it  })«'fore  I  could  in't  there,  an«l  it  wa.s  all 
(/\er  in  n  moment-  He  j^avo  (»ne  hum  ]»iercin<i  look  into  it. 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  st;izini.r  tin?  ^dass,  dashed  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces  on  the  lloor.  and  tlu'U  stampe<l  upon  the  frair- 
nunts  ami  «rronml  them  into  powtler  with  his  feet.  Jlcshul 
bintM.'lf  u])  fitr  tlnr  re^t  of  that  day  in  his  own  r^xim.  first 
ord<'rinLi  me  to  dlxdiar^e  the  cook,  then  and  there,  at  a 
iitojju'nts  iK'ticc." 

•AVbat  an  extraordinary  ihinj:!"  I  saiil.  ]M»nderinj!. 

*  Ai^>lr."  continued  the  old  man.  "il  was ristoni.^iliing  what 
trouble  I  had  with  those  Woinen-scrvants.  Tt  was  diliicult 
(o  m  t  any  tliat  w«mld  take  the  )»laee  at  all  under  the  eireum- 
sianee-:.  AVIiat.  not  so  much  as  a  mossulto  do  one's  'air  at?' 
they  v.«.iiKl  say.  and  they  'd  L'^o  off.  in  spite  (d*  extra  waj^es. 
Tlnii  i!h.-e  who  did  consent  to  come,  what  lies  they 
would  tell,  to  be  sure!  They  Would  j.rote.st  tiiat  they 
didn't  want  t«>  look  iu  the  ^lass,  that  they  never  had  been 
ill  tile  habit  (.f  loikkinii  in  the  tilass.  and  all  the  while  that 
Very  wench  Would  have  her  lookiuLi-ulass,  of  some  kind  or 
anoiln-r.  hi<l  away  am««ni^  her  clothes  up-staii*s.  Sooner  or 
latir.  she  wreald  i)rine  jt  out  t«Mi.  ami  leave  it  about  some- 
where or  other  ( just  like  tlie  ciMik  ).  where  it  was  as  likely 
as  n<»t  that  m.ister  mijrht  see  it.  .\nd  then — f(»r  j::irli^  like 
that  have  no  con.=^ciences.  sir — when  T  had  eautrht  *ine  of 
'em  at  it.  she  'd  turn  rotmd  as  bold  as  brass.  'And  how  am  1 
to  know  wbetht'r  my  air's  |»art«Ml  straiirht?'  she  M  .siiy.  just 
.-(<  if  It  had  n't  lu'cn  considered  in  her  wages  that  that  was 
tht?  very  tiling  which  she  n<v«'r  //vs  to  know  whih'  she  lived 
in  nur  iiou:e.  A  vain  lot.  sir.  and  the  u^rly  ones  always  the 
vainest.  There  was  no  end  to  their  dodires.  They '«l  have 
looklnii-;zlasses  in  th(»  intcricus  of  their  work-)>oS  lids,  where 
it  wa'^  next  to  impossi)>le  that  I  could  iintl  'em.  or  inside  the 
covers  of  hymnd)Ooks,  or  cookery-books.  or  in  their  cuddies. 
1  riM-ollect  one  uirl.  a  sly  one  .'be  was.  and  marked  with  the 
small-pox  terrible,  who  was  always  reading  her  prayer-bo(»k 
at  odd  limes.  Sometimes  I  usetl  to  think  what  a  religious 
mind  she'd  ;2(tt.  ami  at  «»ther  times  (dcfn-nding  onthemoiHl  I 
was  in  )  1  Would  conclude  that  it  was  the  marriage-service 
she  was  studying;  but  one  <lay.  when -I  got  behind  her  to 
satisfy  ujy  donl»t> — lo  and  bcholdl  it  was  the  old  story:  a 
bItofgla>s,  without  a  frame,  fastened  into  the  kiver  with 
the  outside  edncs  oC  the  sheets  of  )>ostage-stamps.  DodgesI 
U'hy.  they'd  keep  their  loi>king-glasses  in  thescidlery  or  the 
coal-ci'llar.  or  leave  them  in  charge  (d*  the  servants  next  door, 
or  with  the  milk-woman  round  the  corner;  but  have  'em 
they  Would.  ''And  I  don't  mind  confessing,  sir."  said  the 
old  man,  bringing  bis  long  speech  to  an  end.  "that  it  was 
an  Inconvenieney  not  to  have  so  muvh  as  a  scrap  to  shave 
before.  I  used  to  go  to  the  barber's  at  first,  but  1  so<.>n  gave 
that  up.  and  took  to  wearing  my  beard  as  my  master  did; 
likewi«ie  to  keeping  my  hair — "  Mr.  Afasey  touched  his 
bead  as  he  spoke — -so  short  that  it  di<l  n't  r«  «|uire  any  part- 
ing, before  or  ])chind." 

1  sat  for  stune  time  lost  in  amazement,  and  staring  at  my 
coiiipaniou.  My  curiosity  was  powerlully  stimulated,  and  the 
le^ii,'  h)  l--nn  more  was  very  stroni:  within  me. 

•  !'     !    '  ':r  !iiasterany  per^oi„il  <lefect."  I  in<juired,  "whieli 
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mi^lit  liavo  innde  it  JiHtressin'r  to  him  io  sec  hi.s  own  iiuatre 
roflccUMlir" 

■B\  no  iiuaus.  .sir,"  said  tUo  old  luaii.  'Mo  was  as  haiul- 
s*wiio  a  ut'iitleman  as  you  would  wish  to  stv:  a  little  dclicato- 
lookin*rand  tiiv-woru,  porhaj>s.  with  a  vory  palo  face;  but 
as  free  from  any  deformity  as  you  or  F.  sir.  No.  sir,  no  ;  it 
was  nothing;  of  that." 

Then  what  was  it  y  What  isitr"  I  a>ked.  desjjerately. 
"Is  then-  no  (*ne  who  i*^.  «ir  has  jjeen.  in  your  master's  eonli- 
denee?  " 

••Ve:5.  sir."  Miid  the  old  fellow,  with  his  i-yts  turning  to 
that  window  opposite.  ''There  is  one  person  who  knows  all 
my  master's  scents,  and  this  secret  among  the  rest." 

''And  who  is  that '" 

The  old  man  turiicd  rouml  and  looked  at  me  fixedly. 
"The  doct«)r  here,"  he  siiid.  '*l)r.  Oarden.  My  master's 
very  old  frien<l." 

•I  should  like  to  speak  with  this  gentleman,"  I  said, 
involuntarily. 

**IIe  is  with  my  master  now."  an.'^wered  Mascy.  "Jfe 
will  be  eomin<;  out  ])rcsently,  and  I  think  I  may  say  he  will 
answer  any  fjnestiou  you  may  like  to  ]»ut  to  him."  As  the 
old  man  spoke,  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  who  was  tall  and  thin,  but  who  lost  some- 
thing of  his  height  by  a  habit  of  stooping,  apppearcd  on  the 
stop.  He  was.  in  appearance,  a  man  who  had  experienced 
considerabh*  in  the  years  he  had  lived,  and  from  his  dre.'is, 
which  had  at  one  timt;  been  excellent,  but  which  now  was 
Fcedy  and  faded,  one  could  easily  judge  what  occupation  he 
followed.  I  said  he  was  middle-aged,  luit  upon  a  close 
scrutiny  of  his  features,  they  would  indicat<i  that  he  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  was  on  the  home-stretch. 
There  was  a  .«crious  expression  upon  his  lace  just  as  the 
door  was  o]»eucd.  but  as  ho  entered  a  visilde  change  pas.<ed 
over  it.  and  an  assumed  cheerfulness  lit  up  hi.^  whole  coun- 
tenance. Old  Mascy  Ici't  me  in  a  moment.  lie  muttered 
feomething  about  taking  the  doclor's  directions,  and  hastened 
acrot»8  the  road.  The  tall  gentleman  spoke  to  him  for  a 
minute  or  two  very  serioiu^ly.  probably  about  the  patient 
upstairs,  and  it  then  seemed  ti>  me  from  their  gestures  that 
I  myself  was  the  .subject  of  some  further  conyei-salion 
between  tht  ni.  At  all  eyents,  when  old  ^tasey  retired  inlo 
the  bouse,  the  doctor  came  across  to  where  I  was  standing, 
and  addressed  me  with  a  very  agreeable  smile. 

*-John  Masiy  tells  uic  that  you  are  interested  in  the  ca.sc 
of  my  poor  friend,  sir.  f  am  now  going  back  to  my  house, 
and  if  \*ou  do  n't  min<l  the  trouble  ot  walking  with  nu\  I 
shall  be  hap])y  to  enlighten  you  as  far  as  I  am  able." 

I  ha.stened  to  make  my  apologies  and  exi>re.ss  my  acknow- 
ledgments, and  we  set  off  together.  When  wc  had  reached 
the  doctor's  houMo  and  were  seated  in  his  study,  I  yentured 
to  iufjuire  after  the  health  of  this  poor  gentleman. 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  no  amendment,  nor  any  prospect  of 
amendment."  said  the  doctor.  '-Old  Ma.sey  has  told  you 
H»nicthing  of  his  str.nigii  condition,  has  he  not?" 

"Ves,  he  has  told  me  something."  J  answered,  --and  he 
.^ays  you  know  all   aliout  it." 

Jb*.  tiarden  looked  very  grave.  "I  don't  know  all 
aliout  it.  I  ojily  know  what  ha}>pcns  when  he  comes 
into  the  ]>re.*«ence  of  a  looking-glass.  But  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  haye  led  to  his  being  haunted  in  the 
strangest  fa.shion  that  1  ever  beard  of.  F  know  no  more 
of  them  than  you  <lo." 

^'Hauntedy"  f  repeated.  'And  in  the  strangest  fashion 
that  you  ever  heard  of?" 

Dr.  iiarden  smiled  at  my  eagerness,  seemed  to  be  collecting 
his  thought**,  and  presently  went  on: 

I   made  the  acifuaintance  of  Mr.  Oswald  Strange  in  a 
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curious  way.  It  was  <m  }»oard  of  an  Italian  steamer,  bound 
from  Civita  \  ecchia  to  >Iarseilles.  AVe  had  been  traycl- 
ing  Jill  night.  In  the  morning  I  was  shaving  my.self 
in  the  cabin,  when  suddenly  this  man  came  behind  j 
me.  glanced  for  a  moment  into  the  small  mirror  be- 
fore which  I  was  standing,  and  then,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  tore  it  from  the  nail  and  dashed  it  to  piccc=*  at  my 
f^ovt.  ffis  face  was  at  tirst  livid  with  pas.sion — it  .seemed  to 
me  rather  the  passion  of  fear  than  of  anger — but  it  changed 
after  a  moment,  and  be  seemed  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done. 
Well,"  continued  the  iJr..  rela])sing  for  a  moment  into  a  smile, 
•of  course  1  was  in  a  dcyil  of  a  rage.  T  was  operating  on 
my  under-jaw,  and  the  start  the  thing  gave  me  caused  me  to 
cut  niyself.  licsidcs,  altogether,  it  seemed  an  outrageous 
and  insolent  thing,  and  J  gave  it  to  poor  Strange  in  a  style 
of  language  which  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  now,  but  which,  I 
hope,  was  excusable  at  the  time.  As  to  the  oftender  him- 
self, his  confusion  and  regret,  now  that  his  passion  was  at  an 
end,  disarmed  me.  He  sent  for  the  steward,  paid  most  lib- 
erally ft»r  the  damage  done  to  the  steamboat  property, 
explaining  to  him  and  to  some  other  pa.*5.<engers  who  were 
present  in  the  cabin,  that  what  had  happened  had  been 
accidental.  I'or  me,  howeyer,  he  had  another  explanation. 
Perhaps  he  felt  th.it  I  mu.st  know  it  to  have  been  no  acci- 
dent -]>erhaps  he  really  wished  to  ctrnfide  in  some  one.  At 
all  eyents  he  owned  to  me  that  what  he  had  done  was  done 
under  the  influence  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse  a  seizure 
which. took  him.  he  said,  at  times-  -something  like  a  tit.  He 
begged  my  ])ardon,  and  entreated  that  T  W(nild  endeayor  to 
di.sas.sociate  him  ])ersonally  from  this  action,  of  which  he  was 
heartily  a.shamed.  Then  he  attempted  a  sickly  joke,  poor  \ 
fellow,  about  his  wearing  a  beard  and  feeling  a  little  spite- 
ful in  conse(|uence  when  he  saw  other  people  taking  the 
trouble  to  shaye;  but  he  said  nothing  abtmt  any  infirmity 
or  delusion,  and  shortly  after  left  me. 

"fn  my  ]>rofcssional  capacily  T  c«>ul<l  not  help  taking 
some  interest  in  ^fr.  Strange.  T  did  not  altogether  lose 
sight  of  him  after  our  sea-journey  to  Mar.-eillcs  was  over. 
1  found  him  a  pleasant  companion  uj)  to  a  certain  point;  but 
I  always  felt  that  there  was  a  reserve  about  him.  He 
was  uuconmiunicative  al»out  his  past  life,  and  especially 
would  never  allude  to  anything  connected  with  his  travels 
or  his  residence  in  Italy,  which,  however.  \  could  make  out 
had  been  a  long  one.  He  spoke  Italian  well  and  seemed 
familiar  whh  the  eonntry.  but  di.<liked  to  talk  about  it. 

'•Huring  the  time  we  spent  together  there  were  seasons 
when  he  was  so  little  him.^elf.  that  I.  with  a  ])rctty  large 
experience,  was  almo.^^t  afraid  to  be  with  him.  IFis  attacks 
were  violent  and  sudden  in  the  last  degree;  and  there  was 
one  UKist  extraordinary  feature  connected  with  them  all-  - 
some  horrible  a.ssociation  of  ideas  took  possession  of  him 
whenever  he  found  him.>jelf  before  a  looking-gla.^s.  And 
after  we  had  traveled  together  for  a  time.  1  drcatled  the 
sight  of  a  mirror  hanging  harmlessly  again.^t  a  wall,  or  a 
toilet-glass  .«^tanding  on  a  dres^ing-talde.  almost  as  much  a.s 
he  did. 

•'l*oor  Strange  was  not  always  alfected  in  the  sume manner 
by  a  looking-glass.  Sometimes  it  .seemed  to  madden  him 
with  fury;  at  other  times,  it  appeared  to  turn  him  to  stone; 
remaining  motionless  and  speechless  as  if  attacked  by  cata- 
lepsy. One  night — the  worst  things  always  happen  at  night, 
and  oftener  than  one  would  think  on  stormy  nights  -we 
arrived  at  a  small  town  in  the  central  district  cf  Auvergne; 
a  place  but  little  known,  out  of  the  line  of  railways  aiul  to 
which  we  had  been  drawn,  partly  by  the  antiquarian  attrac- 
tions which  the  place  possessed,  and  partly  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  The  weather  had  been  rather  against  us. 
The  day  had  been  dull   and  n\urky.   the   heat  stifling  and 
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tlic  sky  had  thi-eatcncd  uiiscliii't'  since  tl»o  inoniiii^.  At 
.'^uiulowii.  tlii'st!  tlirciits  wi'iv  fuliilli'd.  Tho  tlniinK'rstoriii. 
wliieli  lijul  hot^ii  all  day  coiiiin^^  uj) — as  it  seeinod  to  uh. 
aj^aiiist  till'  wind — lMn*st  nvor  the  place  where  we  were 
hedged  with  very  irroat  violence. 

'•There  are  some  practical-minded  ]»ersons  with  stronii 
eonstitnti»»ns.  who  deny  roundly  (hat  their  fellow-ereatures 
are,  or  can  he.  att'ected.  in  mind  or  hody.  by  atm«>spheric  in- 
fluences. 1  am  not  a  tliseiple  of  thai  scho(.l,  simjdy  }»ecunse 
I  cannot  helieve  that  tho.M'  chancres  of  weather,  which  have 
S4J  much  cflect  upon  animals,  and  even  on  inanimate  olijecls. 
can  fail  to  have  some  influence  on  a  jncce  of  machinery  h> 
sensitive  and  intricate  as  the  human  frame.  I  (hink.  then, 
that  it  was  in  part  owinjr  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere that,  on  this  particular  evening,  I  felt  nervous  and 
depressed.  When  my  new  friend  Strange  an<l  1  parted  for 
the  night.  I  felt  as  little  dis|>osed  to  go  to  rest  as  I  ever  did 
in  my  life.  The  tliunder  was  still  lingering  among  the 
mountains  in  the  midst  t»f  which  our  inn  was  placed.  Some- 
times it  seemed  nearer,  and  at  t>ther  times  further  oft*;  hut  it 
never  left  off  altogether,  excejit  for  a  lew  minutes  at  a  time. 
T  was  4|uite  unable  to  shake  ofi'  a  succession  of  painful  ideas 
wliich  persistently  besi<'ged  my  mind. 

**ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  F  th«»ught  Jrom  tiuic 
to  time  of  my  traveling  companion  in  the  next  r<K»m.  His 
image  was  almost  continually  before  me.  Jle  liad  been  dull 
and  depre&sed  all  tln^  evening,  and  when  we  ]mrted  for  the 
night  there  was  a  h>ok  in  his  eyes  whicli  J  could  mit  get  out 
of  my  Uiemory. 

••There  wa.s  a  door  between  our  rtioms.  and  the  jiartition 
dividing  them  was  not  very  s<did;  ami  yet  f  liad  heard  no 
sound  since  T  parted  from  him  wliieh  could  indicate  that  he 
was  there  at  all.  much  less  that  he  was  awake  and  stirring. 
J  was  in  a  mood.  sir.  which  made  this  sihiuce  t4»rrible  to  nn*, 
and  so  many  foolish  fancies — as  that  lie  was  lying  there 
dead,  or  in  a  flt.  or  what  not — took  j)oss<*ssion  of  me,  that  at 
last  T  could  bear  it  no  longer,  f  went  to  the  door,  and, 
after  listening,  very  attentively  but  quite  in  vain,  for  any 
sound,  T  at  last  knocked  pretty  sliarply.  I'here  wa»  no 
answer.  Feeling  that  longer  su.sj»cnMe  would  be  unendurable. 
1.  without  nu»re  ceremony,  turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

••It  Mas  a  great  bare  room.  an<l  so  imperfectly  lightetl  by 
a  single  candle  fhat  it  was  almost  impossible — except  when  tlie 
lightning  flashed — to  see  into  its  great  dark  corners.  A  small 
rickety  bedstead  .'-t(Kid  against  one  of  the  walls,  sliroiule<l  by 
yellow  cotton  eurtains,  ]»assed  through  a  great  inui  ring  in 
the  ceiling.  There  was.  for  all  other  furniture,  an  ohl  chest 
of  tlrawers  wliich  served  also  as  a  washing-stand,  having  a 
small  basin  and  e\>er  and  a  single  towel  arrangt?d  <»n  the  top  of 
it.  There  were,  moreover,  tw(»  ancient  chairs  and  a  dressing- 
table.  On  this  last  stood  a  large  old-fashioned  hM.»king-glass. 
with  a  carved  frame. 

**l  umst  have  seen  all  these  things,  beiau.se  T  remember 
them  so  well  now,  but  I  do  not  know  how  1  eould  have  seen 
them,  for  it  seems  to  me  that,  irom  the  moment  of  my  enter- 
ing that  room,  the  action  of  my  sense}?'  and  of  the  faculties 
of  my  mind  was  held  fast  by  the  ghastJy  figure  which  stiMnl 
motionless  before  the  looking-gla.ss  in  tin;  mi<hlle  rd*  the 
empty  r(K»m. 

-How  terrible  it  wasi  The  weak  light  of  one  candle 
standing  on  I  he  table  shone  u[)on  Strange's  face,  lighting  it 
from  l>eh»w,  and  throwing  (as  J  now  rcmeml)er )  his  shadow, 
vast  and  black,  upon  the  wall  behind  him  ami  ujkui  the 
ceiling  overhead  IJe  was  leaning  rather  forward,  with  his 
hands  u]iou  the  table  supporting  him  and  gazing  intti  the 
glass  which  sto4>d  before  him  with  a  horrible  flxity.  The 
sweat  was  on  his  white  face;  his  rigid  features  and  hig  pale 
lips  showed  in  that    feeble   light  were    horrible,   more    than 


Wtu-dj^  can  tell,  to  hnik  at.  Ife  was  s«)  comjiletcly  stuj»etled 
and  K»s(.  that  (he  noi^e  I  had  made  in  knocking  and  in 
entering  the  room  was  unobserved  by  him.  Not  even  when 
f  called  him  loudly  by  name  did  he  move  nor  di<l  his  Viive 
change. 

"What    a  vision    of  horror    that  was.    in   the   great  dark 

empty  room,  in  a  silcin'o  that  was  scmictliingniore  than  nog- 

I  ative,    that   gha.stly  figure    frozen    into  stone  )»y  some  uiicx- 

I  plained  terror!     And    the    silence    and    the    stillnes<I      Tho 

very  thunder    had  ceased    now.      -My  heari    stord    still  with 

fear.     Then,  moved  by  some  instiintive  feeling,  under  wh<>>0 

j  influence    I    aet<>d    mechanienlly,    I    crej)t  with    sh»w    stops 

nearer  and  nearer  to  the  table,  and  at  lust,  half  expecting  Ut 

see  some  spectre  even  more  horrible   than    this  \>hich  J  .saw 

already,  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  into  the  looking-glass.     I 

!  lia)>pened  to  touch    his    arm.    though    only  In    the    liglitost 

manner.         fn    that    one    moment    the    spell    whicli     had 

held  him — who  knows  how  long? — enchained,    seemed    liro- 

I  ken,    and  he  lived  in  this  world    again,      lie    turned    nuitid 

'  uptm  me,  as  suddenly  as  a  tiger  makes  its  spring,  and  seized 

me  by  the  arm. 
I  '*!  have  told  you  that  even  belore  l  entered  my  friend's 
'  room  1  bad  felt,  all  that  night,  tlepresscd  and  nervous.  Tlu 
I  necessity  for  action  at  this  tinui  was,  however,  so  obvious, 
and  this  man's  agony  made  all  that  1  had  li-lt  ap|K'ar  so  tfi- 
'  fling,  that  much  of  my  own  disComf«>rt  seemed  to  leave  nie. 
I  I  felt  that  1  miisf  be  strong. 

I       '•The  face  before    me    alni(»st    unmanned    me.     The   eyes 

\  which  htoked  into  mine  were  so  scared  with  t<Mror.    the   lips 

I  — if  T   may  say  so — looked   so   speechless.     The   wretched 

man  gazed  long  into  my  faee.  and  then,    still  holding  me  by 

I  the  arm.  slowly,  very  .slowly,  turned  his  lieatl.    T  had  gently 

tried  to  mow  him  aw^ay  frcun  the  looking-glass,  but  he  would 

not  stir,    and  now  he  was  looking   into  it  ns  fixedly  as  ever. 

I  eould  be^ir  this  no  longer,    and,  using   mudi    force    as  wan 

neees>s.sary,   T  drew  him  gradually  away,  and  got  him  to  one 

r»f  tluj  chairs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.     'Oomel'    I   said--ai\er 

the  long  silence  my  voice,  even  to  myself,    soundctl  strange 

and  hollow — ^comel     You    are    over-tired    ami  you   feel  the 

weather.     Do  n't  you  think  you  ought  in  be  in  bed"::'     8up- 

po.*ie  you  lie  down.     1-et  me  try  my  medical   skill  in   mixing 

you  a  composing  draught.' 

'•Jfe  held  my  hand  and  looketl  eagerly  into  my  eyes.  *I 
am  better  now,'  he  s;iid,  sjKjaking  at  last  very  faintly.  Still 
he  looked  at  me  in  that  wistful  way.  Jt  seemed  as  if  there 
were  stunething  that  lie  wanted  to  do  (»r  say,  )»ut  had  not 
suflicient  resolution.  At  length  he  gt»t  uj»  from  the  chair  to 
which  J  had  led  him,  and  beckoning  me  to  follow  him.  went 
across  the  room  to  the  dressing-talde  and  stood  again  before 
the  glass.  A  violent  shmhler  pa.<se<l  through  his  frame  as 
he  h Miked  into  it;  but  aj)parently  lorcing  himself  to  go 
through  with  what  he  luul  now  begun,  he  remained  where 
he  was.  and,  without  hxiking  away,  moved  to  me  with  his 
hand  to  come  and  stand  beside  him.     I  complied. 

•• -Look  in  therel'  he  said,    in    an  almost    inaudible    tone. 
He  was  siijiported,    as  before,   by  his    han«ls   resting  on    the 
table,  and  could  only  bow  wi(h  his  hcati    towards    the    gla.vs 
to  intimate  what  he  meant.      'L(M»k  in  tlierel'  he  rej>ea(ed. 
••|  did  as  he  asked  me. 
"  "What  do  you  see!''  he  asked  next. 

••  SSeer  I  rej>eated.  trying  to  sjieak  as  cheerfully  as  f 
eould.  and  describing  the  reflexion  of  his  own  face  as  nearly 

as  I  eould.     'J  see  a  very  pale  face  with  sunken  cheeks ' 

••  •Whaty  he  cried,  with  an  alarm  in  his  voice  which  I 
could  not  understand. 

'•  'With  sunken  cheeks,*  I  went  on,  and  two  hollow  eyes 
with  large  pui)ils.' 

"I  saw  the  reflexion  of  my  friend'vS  face  change,    and    felt 
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his  hand  rhitcU  iiiy  arm  oven  more  tightly  than  lio  had 
done  belMrc.  1  stoppod  ahriiptly  and  Wkcd  round  at  him. 
He  di«l  not  turn  his  hond  towards  mo.  but.  j^aziug  still  into 
the  lookinir  ^las<.  seemed  to  lal»or  for  utterance. 

••'What,'    he   stammered    at    last.     'Do — you — see   it — 

t«K»?' 

•  -Sec  what?*  I  asked,  (|uiekly. 

••  That  facel'  he  cried,  in  aeeeuts  of  horri»r.  'That  face 
— which  is  not  mine — and  wliich — !  skk  instkad  of  mi.nk 
— always." 

'•I  was  struck  speechK's.s  hy  the  wordn.  In  a  moment 
this  mystery  was  cxjdained — hut  what  an  explanation! 
Woi-sc.  a  humlred  tinu's  wor>e.  than  anythiu«j:  I  had  imaj;- 
ine<l.  What!  Had  this  man  I«»st  the  jKnver  of  seeinjr  his 
own  ima«:e  as  it  was  reflected  there  before  him?  and,  in  its 
place,  was  there  the  imajLre  of  another?  Ifad  he  chan;xed 
reflexinns  with  some  other  man?  The  fri<^htfidncss  of  the 
though  I  struck  me  speed  i  less  for  a  tinu* — then  I  saw  how 
false  an  impn^ssion  my  silence  was  eouveyin«c. 

"  *No.  no,  no!'  I  cried,  as  soon  as  1  couhl  s}Kjak — a  liun- 
dred  limes,  no!  J  see  yi»u.  of  <M>ur.se,  and  only  you.  It  was 
your  fa«^c  1  was  attemptin*::  to  describe.  an*l  no  other.' 

•JJe  se?med  not  to  hear  mo.  "Why.  I'xtk  there!*  he  said, 
in  a  low.  indistinct  voice.  j»ointing  to  his  t»wn  imaire  in  tlie 
gl:iss.      'Whose  face  do  you  soe  tlu^re?' 

'•  *Why,  yours,  of  course.'  And  then,  after  a  moment,  J 
adde<i,  -Whose  do  you  sec?" 

"He  answered,  like  one  in  a  trance,  'His — only  his — 
always  his!*  Ho  st«>od  still  a  moment,  and  then,  with  aloud 
and  terrific  scream.  repe^Ued  those  words,  'Alway.s  ms, 
ALWAYS  ms.'  ami  iell  down  in  a  fit  before  mo. 

••I  knew  what  to  do  now.     Hen*   was  a   thin*:;   which,  at  | 
any    rate.  I    could   undei>tand.      l   bad   with   me   my  usual  ' 
small  st«»ck  (»f  medicines  an<l  sur;^ical  instrunu^nts,  and  I  did 
what  was  necessary:  first  to  restore  my  uidu'ippy  patient,  and  ^ 
next  to  procure  for  him  the  rest    he  needed   ho  uiucli.     He  i 
was    very    ill — at  death's  door  for  some  «lays — and    1    could 
not  leave  him.    th«HiLdi    there  was  urj;ent  need  that  1  should 
be  back  in  Iion«lou.     When  he  began  to  mend,    I  scjit  over 
to  England  for  my  servant — John   Ma.'H^y — whom    I  knew  I  -; 
coiiJd  trust.     Ac((uaintiug  him  with  the  outlines  of  the  case, 
1    left    him    in    charge   of  my  patient,  with  onlers  that  h<^ 
should  Fkj  bnmght  over  to  thih  country  as  soon   as  hf  was  fit 
to  travel. 

"That  awful  scene  was  always  before  me.     I  miw  this    de-  j 
voted  man  day  after  day,   with  the  eyes  of  my  imagination,  ! 
somctimej*  destroying  in  his  rage  the  harndeji«  looking-glass,  ; 
which  was  tlie  immediate  caui<c  of  Jiis   suffering,   sometimes  j 
transfixed  before  the  horrid  image  tliat  turned  him  to  .stone.  | 
1  recollect  c^miing  upon  him  once  when  wo  were  stopping  at 
a  roadside  inn.  and  seeing  him  stand  so  by  broad  daylight, 
iris  back  was  turiuid  towanls  me,  and  I  waited  and  watched 
him  for  nearly  half  an  hour  as  ho  stood  there  nmtionless  and 
speech les>,  and  aj)peari ng  not  to  breathe.     1  am    not   sure 
but    that    this   apparition,  k^cu    so   by  <laylight,  was    more 
ghastly  than  that  apparition  sioeu  iu  the  middle  of  the  night, 
with  the  thunder  rundding  among  the  hillrt. 

"Hack  iu  liondon,  in  his  own  house,  where  he  couM  com- 
mand in  some  .sort  the  objects  which  should  surround  him, 
]>oi>r  Strang<i  was  better  than  hcwoidd  have  been  elsewhere. 
He  sddo!n  went  out  except  at  night,  but  once  or  twice  f 
have  walked  with  him  by  daylight,  and  have  seen  him 
terribly  agiuited  when  we  h  ivc  had  to  pass  a  shop  in  Avhich 
Utoking-gla^ses  were  exp«>sed  for  sale. 

••It  is  nearly  a  year  now  since  my  |wji»r  friend  foUowod  me 
down  t«)  this  j>lac<',  to  whi(-h  I  have  retired.  For  s<une 
months  he  has  been  dailv  irettinji^  weaker  and  weaker,  and  a 


^ 


diseaiH)  <»f  the  lungs  has  bec(mie  deveh)ped  in  him.  which  Jias 
brmight  him  to  his  death-bed.  I  should  add,  by-the-by. 
that  •Fohn  Masey  has  been  his  constant  companion  ever  .since 
I  brought  them  together,  and  1  have  had.  onserjuently.  to 
Imik  after  a  new  servant. 

•'And  now  tell  me,**  the  doctor  addetl.  bringing  his  tale 
to  an  end.  **did  you  ever  hear  a  more  mi.serable  history,  or 
was  ever  man  haunte«l  in  a  niore  ghastly  manner  than  this 
man?" 

I  was  aluuit  to  reply,  when  we  heard  n  sound  of  footsteps 
out.'iide.  and  before  1  could  speak  old  Masey  entered  tlie 
rmrni.  in  haste  and  <lisiu'der. 

'•1  was  just  telling  this  gejideman,*'  the  doctor  siid,  n«it 
at  the  moment  noti<*ing  old  Masey 's  changed  manner,  '-how 
you  deserted  nic  to  go  over  to  your  i)resent  master." 

•Ah!  sir,"  the  man  answere(l,  in  a  troubled  voice.  •*!  *m 
afraid  he  won't  be  my  master  long." 

The  doctor  was  on  his  legs  in  a  moment.  -What!  Is  he 
wors(\''" 

'•1  think,  sir.  he  is  dying,"  .siid  (he  «dd  man. 
•Come  with  me.  sir;  you  may  be  of  use  if  you  can  keep 
<|uiet."  The  doctor  caught  up  his  hat  as  he  addressed  me 
in  thoM3  words,  and  in  a  few  nnnutes  we  had  reached  The 
tVmpen.<Jition  Hi)use.  A  few  seconds  more  and  we  were  stand- 
ing in  a  darkened  room  on  the  lirst  floor,  and  I  saw  lying  on 
a  be«]  before  me— pale.  cnja<'iate<l,  and,  asitseeme<l.  dying — 
the  man  whose  story  I  had  jusf  heard. 

Re  was  lying  wi(h  closed  eyes  when  we  came  into  the 
n>om.  an<l  I  had  leisure  to  examine  his  features.  What  a 
tale  of  u»isery  they  told!  They  were  regular  and  synunctri- 
cal  in  their  arrangement,  ami  not  without  beauty — the  beauty 
of  exceeding  refinement  and  delicacy.  Force  there  was 
none,  and  perhaps  it  was  to  the  Avant  of  this  that  the  faults 
— perhaps  the  erinuv -which  had  made  the  man's  life  sj 
miserable  were  to  be  attributed.  IN'rhaps  the  crime?  Yes, 
it  was  not  lik<dy  that  an  affliction  lifelong  and  terrible,  such 
as  this  he  had  endtired,  would  come  upon  him  unless  some 
mi8dee<l  had  provoked  the  punishment.  What  misdeed  we 
were  soon  to  know. 

It  sometimes — 1  think  generally — hap[Muis  that  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  who  stan<ls  and  watches  beside  a  slecinng 
man  will  wako  him,  unless  his  shnnbers  are  unusally  heavy. 
It  was  so  now.  While  we  hM»ke<l  at  him,  the  slee)>er  awoke 
very  sudd<'nly  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  us.  He  put  out  his 
hand  and  took  the  doctor's  iu  its  feeble  grasp.  ••Who  is 
that?"  he  asked  next.  i)ointing  towards  me. 

'•Do  you  wish  him  to  go?  The  gentleman  knows  h^hho- 
thing  of  y<mr8uflrerings  and  is  powerfully  intcrostod  in  your 
cas«^;  but  he  will  leave  us,  if  you  wish  it,"  the  doctor  said. 

••S'o.     Let  him  stay." 

iSeaiing  myself  out  of  sight,  but  where  I  c^uld  both  sec 
and  he^r  what  passed,  waited  for  what  should  follow.  Dr. 
Garden  ami  Juliu  Masey  stood  beside  the  bed.  There  was 
a  moment's  pause. 

'•I  want  a  lt)oking-glass,"  said  Strange,  without  a  word  of 
preface. 

We  all  started  to  hear  him  .say  those  words. 

''I  am  dying,"  .•'aid  Strange;  ••will  you  not  grant  me  my 
request?" 

Doctor  (rarden  whispered  to  old  Masey.  and  the  latter 
left  the  rotmi.  He  was  not  absent  hing,  having  gone  no 
further  tlnu  the  next  house.  He  held  an  oval-franicd  mir- 
ror in  his  hand  when  he  returned.  .\  shudder  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  sick  man  as  he  saw  it. 

*l*ut  it  down,"  he  said  faintly — •anywhere — for  the 
pre.^eut." 

Xo  one  of  us  spoke.  I  do  not  think,  in  that  moment  of 
susj>en.sc,  that  we  vniifd,  any  of  us. have  .**pokeu  if  we  had  tried. 
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The  nick  man  tried  to  raise  hiniself  a  little.  •I^rup  me 
up,"  he  said.  *•!  speak  with  difticulty — I  have  sninothin^ 
to  say." 

They  put  pillnws  behiml  liim.  so  as  to  rai^e  his  lieatl  and 
body. 

''I  have  presently  a  use   for  it."   he  said,   indieatin^'  the 

Uiirror.     *•[  want  to  see "      lie  stopped,  and  seemed   to 

ehange  his  mind.  He  was  sj^arintr  ol'  his  words.  ••]  want 
to  tell  you— all  about  it."  .\<rain  he  was  silent.  Then  he 
seemed  to  make  a  j^nat  effort  and  s]>oke  iniee  more,  beijin- 
ninji;  very  abruj>tly. 

'*r  Icved  my  wife  fondly.  1  loved  her — her  name  was 
Lucy.  She  was  Knglish;  but.  after  we  were  married,  we 
lived  long  abroad— in  Italy,  i^lm  liked  the  «*(mntry.  and  1 
liked  what  she  liked.  She  liked  to  draw.  to'»,  and  J  •rot  her 
a  master,  lie  was  an  Italian.  I  will  not  give  his  name. 
We  always  ealled  him  -the  Master.'  A  treaeherous  insid- 
ious man  this  was,  and.  under  eover  of  his  profession,  took 
advantage  of  his  oi>portiinitles,  and  taught  my  wiK"  to  love 
him — to  love  him. 

"I  am  short  of  breath.  1  need  not  enter  into  details  as  to 
how  I  found  them  out;  but  I  (Ud  find  them  out.  We  were 
away  on  a  sketching  expedition,  when  I  made  my  discovery. 
My  rage  maddened  me,  and  there  was  one  at  hand  Avho 
fomented  my  madne.s^.  }\y  wife  had  a  maid,  who.  it  seemed, 
had  also  loved  this  man — the  Master — and  had  l»eeu  ill 
treated  and  deserted  by  him.  She  told  me  all.  She  had 
played  the  part  of  go-between — had  earrie<l  letters.  When 
she  told  me  these  things,  it  was  ni«rht,  in  a  solitary  Italian 
town,  among  the  mountains.  'lie  is  in  his  room  now/  she 
said,  ^writing  to  her.' 

'•A  frenzy  took  possession  of  me  as  l  listened  to  those 
words.  1  am  naturally  vindictive — remember  that — and 
now  my  longing  for  revenge  was  like  a  thirst.  Traveling  in 
those  lonely  regions,  I  was  armed,  and  when  the  woman 
said,  'Jle  is  writing  to  your  wife,'  J  laid  hold  of  my  ]»istols. 
as  by  an  instinct.  It  has  been  some  comfort  to  me  since, 
that  I  took  them  both.  Perhaps,  at  that  moment,  F  may 
have  meant  fairly  by  him— meant  that  we  should  fight.  I 
do  n't  know  what  I  meant,  (juite.  The  woman's  words,  lie 
is  in  his  ov;n  room  now.  writing  to  her,'  rung  m  my 
ears. 

The  sick  man  stopped  to  t^ke  breath.  It  seemed  an  hour, 
though  it  was  probably  not  more  than  two  ndnutes,  before 
be  spoke  again. 

"l  managed  to  get  into  his  ro(mi  unobserved.  Indeed,  ho 
wa.s  altogether  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  sit- 
ting at  the  only  table  in  the  room,  writing  at  a  traveling- 
desk,  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle.  It  wa,s  a  rude  dres.s- 
ing-table,  and — and  before  him — exactly  before  him — there 
was — there  was  a  looking-glass. 

•  I  stole  up  behind  him  as  he  sat  and  wrote  by  the  light 
of  the  candle.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  letter,  and 
1  read.  'Dearest  Jiucy.  my  love,  my  darling.'  As  1  read  the 
words.  1  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  pistol  I  held  in  my  right 
hand,  and  killed  him — killed  him — but,  before  he  died,  ho 
looked  up  once — not  at  me,  but  at  my  image  before  him  in 
the  glass,  and  his  face — such  a  face — has  been  there — ever 
since,  and  mine — my  face — is  go'iel" 

He  fell  back  exhausted,  and  we  all  pressed  for\\ard  think- 
ing that  he  must  be  dead,  he  lay  so  still. 

But  he  had  not  yet  passed  away.  He  revived  under  the 
influence  of  stimulants.  He  tried  to  speak,  and  mutt<}red 
indistinctly  from  time  to  time  words  of  which  we  could 
.sometimes  make  no  sense.  AVe  understood,  however,  that 
he  had  been  tried  by  an  Italian  tribunal,  and  had  been  fmnd 
guilty;  but  with  such  extenuating  circumstances  that  his 
sentence  was  commuted  to  impris<»nment.  during,  we  thought 


we  made  out.  two  years.  But  we  could  not  understand  what 
he  said  ai»out  his  wife,  though  we  gathered  that  she  was  still 
alive,  from  .something  he  whispered  to  the  doctor  of  there 
being  provision  made  for  her  in  his  will. 

He  lay  in  a  doze  for  something  more  than  an  hour  aftxir 
he  had  told  his  tale;  and  then  he  woke  up  quite  suddenly, 
as  he  had  done  when  we  had  first  entered  the  r(X>m.  lie 
looked  round  uneasily  in  all  diriM-tious.  until  his  eye  fell  on 
the  looking-glass. 

•l  want  it,"  he  said,  hastily;  ]>ut  I  noticed  that  he  did 
not  shudder  now,  as  it  was  brought  near.  AVhen  (»ld  Masey 
aj)proached,  holding:  it  in  his  hand,  and  crying  like  a  child, 
I>r.  iiarden  came  forward  and  stood  between  him  and  his 
master,  taking  the  hand  of  poor  Strang*'  in  his. 

'Is  this  wisey"  he  asked.  -Is  it  trood.  do  you  think,  to 
revive  this  misery  of  your  life  now.  whrn  it  is  so  near  its 
closed  The  chasti.sement  of  your  crime."  he  added,  solemnly, 
"has  been  a  terrible  one.  Let  us  hopi*  in  (tod's  mercy  that 
your  j)unishment  is  over." 

The  d^>ing  man  raise4l  himself  with  a  last  great  effort,  and 
looked  up  at  the  diK'tor  with  such  an  expressinn  on  his  i)\pQ 
as  none  of  us  had  ^^^'on  on  any  iace.  before. 

"I  do  hope  so,"  he  said,  faintly,  -but  you  must  let  mo 
have  my  way  in  this — for  if  now,  when  I  look;  I  see  aright 
once  more  -I  shall  then  h«»[>e  yet  more  stronuly — for  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  sign." 

The  doctor  stood  aside  without  another  word,  when  he 
heard  the  dying  man  .speak  thii>,  and  th<?  old  servant  drew 
near,  and,  stoo]iing  over  softly,  held  tho  looking-glass  before 
his  master,  rresently  afterwards,  we.  who  stood  aroiuid 
looking  breathlo-^  >ly  at  him.  saw  f,uch  a  ra}»ture  upon  his 
face,  as  left  no  doubt  upi»n  our  minds  that  the  face  which 
had  haunted  him  so  lonr.  Iiad.  in  his  last  hour,  disappeared. 
— ^lughj  Jn.nrfion. 


^cn^  fum  t^if  '^(^it^. 


LOOK  TUROlCill  MAN  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

'  A  rcvtT-c  "f  'I'H'lv  Ilir*'»i;;l!   V.//  //r  nji  (•>  Nnturnf.  <.h>'1."; 

Through  JJumanifi/  look  iipwarfl.— 

Alter  yc  the  «>Meu  plan, — 
Look  through  Mtm  to  the  Creator, 

Maker,  Father,  (.»od  of  M«n  I 
.Siuill  iuij)eribhiihle  spirit 

Yield  to  peri:»hahle  clnyT 
No  sublime  o'er  Alpine  mountains 

Soars  the  Miud  its  henvcnwaril  way. 

Some  within  the  humlilest  jioirmt, 

"Thoughts  l«»o  'leep  for  tears'-  ran  «e<', 
Oh  the  humblc.«t  mun  exi??ting 

Is  a  sadder  theme  to  mo  I 
Thus  I  take  the  mightior  labor 

Of  tlic  great  .Vluiighty  liand  : 
And  through  Man  to  the  Creator, 

I'pwnrd  look,  and  weeping  stand. 

Thus  1  take  the  mightier  labor. 

(,'rowuing  slory  of  his  will; 
And  believe  tlmt  in  the  meaucMt 

Live:*  a  j?park  of  (Jodliead  Htill : 
Something  that  by  Truth  expanded. 

Might  be  fo-^tered  into  wo:  ih  : 
Something  struggling  througli  the  darklle^^s, 

()wniug  ;o)  iL-Jiiuorfnl  l.drth.*' 
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SATruPAY.  .irxE  12,  isr>n. 
THE  «0(TK1XE  OF  01 R  DIVINE  ORUiIN;         ! 

ITS  A(iRKKMK>T  WITH  01  \l  \.\TrKK. 

We  a.^sovt  I  hut.  io  ivnU  Iced  siuli  a  y:i\\\i  and  uiibuiuidrd  | 
nature  as  niimV  is.  a  religiuu  is  required  wliosc  view.-;  <»i'tlu!  : 
origin  aud  destiny  ol' inan't^  .spirit  shall  hf   as   exalted   ami 
unbounded  as   the   immensity  uf  his  de-ins.     .>Fan  ne-ds  a 
reli'riou  capable  of  ex plaininj:-  the  affinity  ol'  Iiis  suiil   with  ! 
the  majcbtie  and  the  eternal — one  that  eau  alu  explain  why 
a   type    of  the  attributes  ul*  Deity    is   iouiid    Avithin   hint. 
aud'tell  how  it  is  that  such  restle.-s  and  insafiahjc  ambit  inns 
arc  implanted  within  his  nature.  I 

It  was  one  of  the  teachinjjcs  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
that  all  men  and  women,  without  exception,    are   sons  and  ' 
daughters  beg<»tten  unto  the  living   God,   from  whuju  their  ; 
attributes  have  bfM;'n  derived;  heu'^e  their  wide  and  ins:Uia-  ' 
Me  character.  ; 

This  doctrine  is,  to  our  mind,  a  simplilying  and  natural  * 
one;   for  then   all   the  ereutive,   acquisitive  and  [governing  ! 
powers  with  which   we  operate  continually  on  a   ^mall  tcale  I 
arc  ?een  to  be  but  counterparts  of  powers  whieh  the  Creditor,  ' 
in    the    va^^t   range   of  hi>.  almighty  mu\euients,  eall.^  into 
action  above,  germs  and  buddings  oi'  his  Pivinity  seeking  to 
unftdd  it^o|t;   hmce  the  uuudorful  v.-iriety  and  scope  of  rueh 
jMjwers.     Thus  v.-e    I'-^vii    that    every  true   afiection    cf  the  \ 
heart,  every  natural  ambition,  every  yearning  or  striving   of 
the  spirit  is  an  imj)ulse  of  that  lol'ty  nature  wc  havereeehed 
from  llim,  and  that  all  are  eternal  and  inseparable  attribute 
of  our  endless  being,  capable  of  being,  and   inten<h'il  to  be,  ; 
infinitely  and   bouudle>.-ly  expanded  and   developed,  under 
the  guidance  oi  the  Almighty,   until   the  Orent    Father  is 
glorified  and  re}»rodnee<l  iji   the   perfect i<»us  (»f  the  hearts, 
minds,  and   persons  id'  his   children;  and.  eon>equently,  the 
reason  why,  wherever  human  foot  has  trod,    these   impulses 
and  ambitions  are  Ibund  expanding   their  force  within  the 
human  breast. 

liooking  artMind  upon  thi.^  Avorld — looking  baek  up^u  • 
mau'.H  history,  scrij'tural  or  "profane.''  h<>w  simplifi-^d  a!id  ' 
intelligible,  in  this  light,  dt»es  all  appear! 

Because  man  has  had  infused  into  him  the  germ  nf  Uis 
qualities  who  is  abov«»  all.  therefore  he  i."  inde[fendent  in 
his  character.  lie  laughs  at  prisem  walls,  and  dari's  tlic 
martyr's  flame  to  rob  him  of  his  //■///.  and  therefore  he  scars 
ever  after  the  beautiful,  the  holy  and  tlu-  true. 

Because  man  is  divine  in  his  origin,  and  has  cnme  forth 
from  the  Authf»r  of  creative  power,  andis  neees.-arily  imbued 
with  a  h»ve  lor  the  mighty  and  supreme,  his  soul  is  stirred 
))y  an}'  of  the  great  manifestiou>  of  his  Father's  hand  in  the 
natural  world. 

Because  of  this  oncncv-s  <»f  nature,  therefore  ii  is  thun- 
dercfl  in  our  ears  by  the  Deity.  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  1. 
yoiw Faf/wr  in  heaven,  am  perfect!  And  last,  but  far  from 
least.  ])eeaTi.se  of  this  irreat  truth,  the  verv  ende  ol'laws  that 

fe....,  ;  I _„ 


govern  Ib^ty  it.'^elf  will  suit  us,  antl  arc    urged    upon   us  by 
the  Jiord. 

Gloriously  does  the  doctrine  of  the  <livinc  origin  of  man 
lift  the  barriers  of  darkness  from  rovuid  about  our  path  and 
destiny,  while  together  to  its  proof  comes  ru.shing  from 
manifold  ]MiiiUs  a  scattered  ma.s>^  of  testimony.  It  is  seen 
in  the  sublime  conceptions,  the  huge  ciforts  and  the  glories 
of  hix  thou-and  years.  It  is  heard  alnj  in  the  rci^ponses  of 
the  human  soul,  and  found  corroborate<l  in  the  divine  teach- 
ings of  remote  and  separate  ages.  Borne  on  the  same  ti«le, 
and  flowing  to  the  same  point,  <'ome  once  mysterious  u»ove- 
nients  (d' the  Almighty;  and  incomprehensible  familiarities 
manib'st(^<l  between  (^lod  and  man — explained  and  rea.^oua- 
ble  n<iw.  Clothed  with  iM^ini.  and  Oiled  with  something 
like  meaning  and  purpose,  comes  now  also,  in  this  light,  the 
promise  of  tiod  to  man  of  "fhronf>'.  (Io)}iinicHS,  priacij'uli- 
//('c?  and ])<>u:c {'•<.''  Similarly  intelligibh'  and  forcible  is  made 
the  proniise  that  we  arc  to  be  ■;/(^/*/;^Ac/V.s  with  Jesus  Christ,'* 
while,  as  a  sub^fantial  reality,  we  ean  now  read  those  great 
words — "To  him  tliat  overeometh  will  1  give  to  Ht  ilown 
upon  my  throne,  even  as  1  have  overcome  au"l  sit  <lown  on  my 
Father's  throne."  It  takes  this  ]»rinciide  le  make  sense  of 
the  Gospel  jnopositious  and  promises;  without  it,  they  are 
ab.-urdities— litg  words  with  u  milk-and-water  meaning. 

But  it  may  be  said.  "Hov/  great  is  the  distance  between 
man  and  his  God!"  Ves.  truly;  and  so  i.s  the  distance 
between  the  little,  sleepy,  .listless,  incapable  and  helpless 
being  we  call  an  infant,  unable  to  m«»ve  its  own  head  or 
frame  a  single  word,  compared  to  man  moving  in  the  pride 
of  his  physical  strength  and  intellect.  And  yet  that  tiny 
huddled  heap  of  humanity,  oh  miracle!  becomes  a  man, 
rears  temples,  and  binds  nation.s  together  by  telegraj>hic 
wires! 

Yes,  the  divine  origin  of  man  is  written  in  every  breast — 
is  seen  in  the  untiring  (jualities  of  the  mind,  over  crying, 
•On.  on  to  new  couciucsls,  new  h«»nors,  new  discoveries  and 
new  means  for  gratiheat ion."  It  was  heard  in  the  declara- 
tion by  man  of  his  own  immorlality  ere  the  voice  of  Jesus 
was  heard  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  corroborated,  carried 
on  and  glorilied  in  his  principles  and  promises  when  he 
appeared. 

Thi.^  principle,  then,  is  our  natural  food.  It  .•dou<>.  of  all 
creeds  coueoruing  our  origin,  is  in  full  haimouy  with  the 
v^istnets  and  sweep  of  our  powers  aud  aspirations  hcnee  it 
alone  is  worthy  of  us.  So  natural,  .<o  sweet  .so  good,  so 
true  does  it  eome  to  us,  that  we  fend  it  belongs  to  us  as  light 
behnigs  to  our  eyes,  and  was  meant  for  us  as  much  as  the 
juice  of  tlic  grape  for  our  lips.  In  other  w«»rds.  it  is 
calculated  to  sati.sfy,  <level«»p.  brighten  au«l  make  glorious 
the  piwirs  of  man's  spirit,  and  thus  produces  proof  that  it 
was  and  is  a  heaven-born  truth,  sent  (or  man  by  the  .^aame 
tiod  who  mad<'  the  earth  I'or  our  feet  and  light  ibr  our  grate- 
ful eves. 


An  Fmi:.vuui>i.\akv  3l.\.\  is  eight  men.  not  one  man;  he 
has  as  mu<di  wil  as  if  he  had  n«)  sense,  an<l  as  much  sense  as 
if  he  had  no  wit;  his  eouduet  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were 
the  dullest  of  human  beings,  ami  his  imagination  aslu'illiant 
as  if  he  wen;  irretrievably  ruined.  J^U  when  wit  is  com- 
bint'd  \vi(h  ^^ens"  and  information. — -when  it  is  ft»oi'tened  by 
bv'nev«»len<'e  and  restrained  by  ])rin<'iplc, — when  it  is  in  the 
liands  of  a  man  who  ean  use  it  and  despise  it  wloi  C4in  be 
witty  an<l  something  more  than  witty,  who  hives  hon«n'.  jus- 
tice, ileeeuey,  good-n;»ture.  morality  and  religion,  ten  thou- 
.sand  time.^  V)elter  than  wit. — Mit  is  then  a  beautiful  and 
delightiul  part  of  our  nature. 

Sidnrt/  Smilh. 
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CONSTANTINE    THE    CIREAT. 


TIIK    WoHl.n  s     msTOIlY,     M.Lr.xTKATKU    IN     ITS    IJHFAT    (  HAB  \rTKi:s.    , 


No.  2.-THK  FIRST  CHRIMTIAN  KMPEKOK. 

After  his  vision  of  the  cro»i,  (*o».Mtnntiiie  oon.suhcd  .several 
of  the  principal  tcachei*s  of  the  Christian  religion,  ami  pub- 
licly avowed  u  profession  of  the 'faith.  He  thus  eiuleared  to 
himself  his  veteran  soldiers  who  were  mostly  Christians,  and 
then  he  hastened  into  Italy  with  his  army. 

The  army  of  Constantine  consisted  of  IMj,()0()  foot  and 
8(M>0  horse;  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  only  10,0(K»  that  he 
marched  to  meet  an  enemy  four  times  superior  in  numbers 
to  his  own.  But  the  soldiers  of  our  hero  were  veterans  fi*«mi 
(laul  inspired  with  the  faith  of  a  new  religion.  After  storm- 
ing the  city  of  Susa,  Constantine  met  a  numerous  army  of 
the  Italians  on  the  plains  of  Turin,  which  he  routed.  He 
afterwards  made  his  entry  into  the  imiK^rial  city  of  Milan, 
and  victory  in  Italy  everywhere  followed  his  conquering  host. 
Armies  mighty  in  numbers  and  commanded  by  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  generals  were  crushed  by  the  valiant  Constan- 
tine. 

At  length,  the  illustrous  champion  of  the  cross  van- 
quished Maxcntius  hinitself.'  and  entered  Ronle  a  conqueror. 
His  was  a  triumph  in  the  world's  history  worthy  even  the 
immortjil  Julius  (\o>ar,  whom  more  than  any  other  till  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  Constantine  resembled. 

When  Constantine  drew  nigh  to  Rome  with  his  veteran 
army  of  Christian  soldiers,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Romans.  He  said  he  came  not  to  make  war  u]x>n  them, 
but  to  deliver  the  capital  from  the  execrable  rule  of  a 
monster. 

Our  Christian  hero  had  heard  his  oracle  speak,  whether 
from  the  heavens  or  from  the  temple  of  his  own  ambitious 
Houl,  it  matters  not  to  tho.-c  who  estimate  the  gi'and  results 
of  ages  rather  than  trifle  in  quibbles  over  iheir  uncertain 
causes.  In  effect,  he  had  seen  his  vision,  was  inspired  by 
its  omens,  and  his  legions  believing  therein,  were  as  a  tower 
of  almii^hty  strength  around  their  genenil.  It  is  the  logic 
and  form  of  facts  that  tell  in  the  world's  great  events;  and  an 
army  inspired  with  an  almost  sui>ernatural  confidence  in 
divine  protection  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  lacts;  nor  is 
the  might  of  that  army  Icbs,  because  of  its  supei*stitions  and 
grand  fanaticism.  Constantine  and  his  army  rcj>rcscnted 
that  fact;  but  l»i>w  .^tood  the  case  with  Maxcntius?  He,  too, 
sought  for  oracles  and  wooed  a  propitious  fate;  and  just  here 
we  have  a  line  example  of  su|)ersti lions  which  areas  hideous 
catacombs  of  mummied  nations  and  supci*stitions  of  a  new 
religion,  whose  very  forms  of  idolatry  is  pregnant  with  a  liv- 
ing  faith. 

On  one  side,  we  have  Constantine  and  his  vision  of  the 
cross:  on  the  other.  Maxentius  inviting  victory  to  his  arms 
by  magical  services  and  incantations.  He  sacrificed  lions 
and  caused  pregnant  women  to  be  opened  to  examine  the 
children  in  their  wond)s,  and  consulted  auguries.  The 
answers  were  unfavorable,  and  Maxentius  in  a  panic  deserted 
his  palace,  and.  with  his  wife  aud  son,  retired  to  a  private 
house.  But  this  prince,  whose  conduct  bears  such  a  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  his  heroic  rival,  sent  out  his  generals 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  infantry  and 
eighteen  thousand  cavalry  to  meet  the  army  of  Constantine, 
The  vast  host*]  of  the  idolater,  passing  the  Tiber,  encoun- 
tered the  soldiers  of  the  (*ross  and  the  battle  raged. 

Meantime  Maxentius,  kept  from  the  glorious  strife  (»f  con- 
tending hosts  by  his  cowardice  and  superstition,  was  giving 
public  games  in  the  circus  in  honor  c»f  his  exaltation  to  the 
imperial  throne.     At  this   moment    when   the   two   hostile 
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armies  of  (he  empire  were  engaged  and  Rome  treated  to  itn 
holiday,  a  terrible  shout  froni  the  city  shook  the  circus  as 
the  multitude  came  ru>hing  titwards  it,  -Death  to  thetraitorl 
Death  to  the  cowanl  and  the  traitor!  (J lory  to  the  invinci- 
ble ConstantincI"     R(>nic  had  mutinied. 

^Faxeutius  fled  from  the  circus,  and  ordered  the  senators 
to  consult  the  sybilline  ]M»oks.  and  was  answered  that  on  that 
very  day  the  enemy  of  the  i tomans  would  perish  miserably. 
Encouraged  by  this,  he  left  Home  and  joined  his  army 
which  was  s-oon  afterwards  routed  by  the  legions  of  Con- 
stantine. With  his  ]»anic-striekcn  soMicrs,  he  regained  the 
bridge  of  boats  whi<*h  he  had  built  across  the  Tiber,  and  was 
drowned.  The  bridge  had  been  treacherously  constructed 
as  a  snare  for  his  rival's  army,  but  Maxentius  himself  fell 
into  it.  The  next  day.  his  body  being  found,  his  head  was 
cut  oft*  and  carried  through  the  >treet>  of  Rome  on  a  pike. 

Oalerius.  who  still  held  the  rank  of  the  Augusti,  had 
ap])ointed  Licinius  emperor  of  tin*  West,  but  Constantine 
made  common  cause  Avith  this  rival,  who  had  espoused  his 
sister  Constantia.  ( Jalerius  soon  afterwards  died,  and  Jovius 
^faximin  succeeded  him  ami  attected  the  title^  of  cmijeror. 
but  Constantine  and  his  brother-in-law,  Licinius,  destroyed 
his  army,  and  thus  in  A.  i>.  *UI^  the  empire  once  more 
became  divided  between  two  rulers.  Constantine  for  the  West 
and  T/icinius  for  the  East. 

On  the  following  year,  Constantine  attcnq>ted  to  over- 
throw Licinius  to  unite  the  empire  in  himself,  but  he  could 
only  wrest  Hlyria  from  him.  .V  |>cace  of  nine  years  was  then 
concluded  between  the  imi»crial  brother.Mn-law.  During 
this  j>eriod,  Constantine,  like  a  wi>e  statesman,  consolidated 
his  power  and  effected  great  radical  reforms  in  the  civil,  mil- 
itary and  judicial  administration  of  the  4'nq>ire. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Constantine.  after  his  triumph, 
was  to  ordain  that  no  criminal  should  suffer  death  by  cruci- 
fixion, which  was,  undoubtedly,  inspired  by  the  sacred  awe 
attached  to  the  .Sicrament  of  the  Cr«»ss,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  humanity.  And  as  early  as  a.  i».  1)12,  he  granted 
toleration  to  the  Christians  and  re:  to»ed  to  them  the  prop- 
erty which  his  prcdtKcssors  had  eonfiseat«Ml.  Edicts  were 
promulgated  declaring  that  they  slnmld  be  relieved  of  all 
their  grievances  an<l  received  into  places  of  trust  and  authf»r- 
ity  in  the  State.  Sunday  was  als<>  set  apart  and  every 
attempt  to  restrain  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Ibllowers  of 
Christ  was  j)unished  by  the  ini]»erial  cliamj»ion  of  the  Cross 
with  severity.  ]{eing  associated  with  the  State,  the  new 
religion  spread  thrwnghout  the  whoh'  empire  and  the  power 
which  had  been  I'ormerly  wielded  by  the  j)agan  priesthood 
passed  now  int(»  the  hands  of  the  Uishops  and  (lergy  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Lieinius,  the  emperor  i»f  the  East,  on  his  side,  jmrsued  a 
different  policy  to  that  of  (\)nstantine.  emperor  of  the  West. 
He  sought  to  renew  the  jK'rsceulions  again.st  the  Christians, 
and  t(»  rally  around  him  the  pagan  priests.  This  Licinius  was 
the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Daeia,  wlu>.  by  his  remarkable  cour- 
age, had  won  his  way  to  the  rank  of  the  Cicsai-s;  but,  reach- 
ing supreme  [lower  over  the  Eastern  division  of  the  enipii*e, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  intemperant^e  and  shameless  excesses. 
Being  himseli'  extremely  ignorant,  he  ealled  literary  men 
•a  p<)ison  rnd  a  public  p<'st;''  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  for  no  other  crime  than  their  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions. Fn  this,  he  did  nothing  worse  than  that  which  many 
a  sovereign  p«»ntift' since  has  done;  but  Constantine's  genius 
and  policy  as  a  statesman  led  him,  like  his  father,  to  pjitron- 
ize  me»i  of  letters,  and  t<»  act  the  part  (»f  a  magnanimous 
prince.  Thus  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  when  the.**c 
imiKM'ial  Ciesars — these  lions  of  the  earth  find  their  dc-stiny 
on  the  side  r^f  human  ]»roi:r<ss  and  the  development  of  new 
civilizations       Their   ambitions  -ave.    their  very  crimes — 
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tbcn  liccoiiic  j^lorified  in  tl»c  *rreat    results  which  thev  work 
out  for  iiiankini). 

Couftantino.  throuuli  his  wise  tuhniiiistratiou  in  the  State 
an<l  the  army,  alter  a  gradual  consolidation  id'  his  power 
durin«r  the  u»rin  of  peace  hetwecn  himself  and  his  imperial 
hrnther-in-law.  found  himself  in  a  position,  in  A.  i>.  i\22.  <»f 
eurryinir  out  his  lonir  cherished  desiLm  of  nnitin;r  the  cmjdre 
in  his  own  jierson  Licinius.  hy  his  attempt  to  repeat  the 
]>erslHntion^  a*»:ainst  the  Christians  and  restore  the  papui 
priestho4nl.  travo  the  desired  f»p|>ortunity;  an«l,  havinir  heen 
eonr|uered  hy  the  troops  (d'  liis  hrotlier-in-law.  he  was 
hehcadcd. 

Af^ain  was  tlic  Koman  emj>in^  con>olidatcd  in  a  successor 
o£  Julius  Cjvsar.  and  if  his  rei^'U  is  marred  hy  ihe  usual  acts 
of  conquerors  who  sweep  every  td»>t ruction  froni  the  path 
where  their  vast  amhitions  lea<l  a)id  crush  »»ut  J  he  life  id* 
their  rivals  with  an  in»n  heel,  that  rei^n  was  ^h»rificd  l»y 
♦;reat  deeds.  wis(^  adnnnistrations  in  the  Stale,  and  radical 
i*eforms.  The  Roman  empire  lived  apain  in  its  fullness  of 
strenjctb.  the  commonwealth  thrivcil.  Yet  was  ho  an  imj>e- 
rialist.  and  not  a  repuhlican,  an  absohile  prince,  and  not  a 
lover  of  poj)ular  ^governments.  J/ikc  the  first  Tjvsar  and  the 
last  Caesar- -our  own  Xapoleou — he  was  the  imtc:rowth  of 
repuhliennism  and  the  elected  «)f  the  pojndar  voice  td'the 
army,  hut  he  became  hinjself  the  very  endHKlimenI  rd* empire. 
^<»^^cveral  centuries,  the  army  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting the  State  up  at  a  pric«?  and  cho^inJr  their  emperor>  accor- 
ding to  this  will  or  caprice;  but  rnnstantine  now  by  a  suj)erior 
will  brought  order  out  iA*  chaos  an<l  const ructctl  a  powerful 
machinery  of  a  rcuular  constitutional  govcrnmeut.  It 
was  an  imjKirial  form,  but  it  was  a  legitimale  form  and  not 
an  empire  merely  in  name.  With  a  genius  f«)r  State-build- 
ing, equal  to  lii.s  genius  lor  conquering,  he  separated  the 
civil  from  the  military  administration,  but  united  l»oth  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign.  Though  a  warrior  by  profession 
and  instinct,  after  his  elevation  t«>  the  supreme  power,  he 
ap])lied  his  great  abilities  to  the  work  of  the  commonwealth; 
and,  with  the  exception  vf  a  )>rief  war  with  the  (toths,  in 
A.D.  'io'2.  his  reign  was  one  cd' peace  and  ])rosperity  to  the  St  ite. 
He  created  a  heirarchy  which  has  been,  iVom  that  day,  the 
model  of  the  Kuro|>ean  monarchies.  He  organized  a  stand- 
ing army  of  HO<>.(MM)  men  and  2t>  naval  squadrons;  and,  to 
Ripport  this  va.st  machi)iery  of  his  enqdre.  ho  iuHtituted  a 
regular  systcju  of  finances,  and  inq»osed  taxation  that  seemed 
ef|uit3blc  to  the  people. 

Shortly  after  the.  establishment  of  Thristian  d<»nnnance  in 
the  Roman  enqme.  Constantine  removed  the  scat  of  his  gov- 
ernment from  the  caj)ital  of  the  Ca'sars  to  Hyzantium,  the 
design  being  to  call  the  place  New  Rome,  but  the  name  of 
(  oustantinopie  beiame  the  denomination  «d' the  new  capital. 
This  change  in  the  <v;\t  id"  •rovernment  weakened  the  fabric 
of  the  State,  and  expo^ed  the  Roman  empire  to  a  more 
Fpoedy  disolution.  The  design  was  for  a  happier  centraliza- 
tion of  a  dominion  which  had  spread  over  the  world;  but 
this. change  broke  a  nalional  unity  which  was  not  restored 
until  Charlemagne  from  the  We.<t  conn.lidalcd  a  Christen- 
doin  to  succeed  that  of  Constanline  the  (irent. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  (in  H:i5) 
that  the  famous  Council  of  Nice  was  hcM.  The  Church, 
having  cntere<l  upon  a  state  of  grandeur  and  tcnq>oral  power 
gave  trouble  to  the  enq»eror  to  preserve  ils  harmony.  On 
the  one  side  were  proud  absolute  prelates  representing  the 
(►rthodoxy,  on  the  other.  <laring  innovators.  Arius,  chief  of 
a  new  sect  of  .<chisniatics' sprang  up.  and  Euseldus,  bi>hop  of 
Nicomcdia,  took  the  inn«)vators  un<lcr  hi^  protection  and  j>ro- 
}»ogated  their  doctrines.  This  j»relate  drew  over  to  their 
.sirlo  Const;* ntina,  sister  (d'the  emjKTor;  daring  bishops  favored 
the  schism,  and  terrible  disputes  and  bloody  eoudjats  en.nucd.  ; 


Constantino,  in  order  to  stop  the  dissension,  then  convened 
the  first  general  council  of  Nice,  the  Arians  were  condemned 
and  a  form  of  harmony  in  the  Church  was  again  restored. 
The  chief  inqmrtance  of  the  council  of  Nice  is  in  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  declared  recognition  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  established  Church  of  the  enqdre.  From  that  period 
dates  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 

One  of  his  biographers  thus  describes  our  imperial  hero: — 
•This  )»rincc  had  a  majestic  port  and  a  great  soul;  he  was 
brave,  hardy,  provident  in  his  enterprises;  but  he  joined 
great  vices  with   these  good  qualities.     "  Constan- 

tino truly  merited  the  surname  ol'  (ireat,  if  we  take  this 
cjdthet  in  ils  entire  acceptation.  What  prudence  did  he  not 
display  in  avoiding  the  )»erils  which  he  encountered  on  his 
iimte  towards  the  enqiirel  What  intrepidity  in  confronting 
the  most  (right fid  perils!  What  valor  in  atta<'king  and  eon- 
qut^ing  cn<niics  ctjually  redoubtable  for  the  bravery  and  the 
nundjcrs!  What  courage  and  wisdom  in  holding,  during 
thirty  years,  the  reins  of  an  empire  which  was  offered  at 
auction!  What  consunnnate  skill,  to  govern  in  peace  so 
many  different  j>eo]»le,  and  to  assure  their  happiness  by 
causing  them  to  submit  to  equitable  laws!" 

On  thi'  side  of  his  d<*fe<ds,  the  portrait  of  (^»nstantinc  is 
drawn  as  an  unnatural  father  who  put  to  death  his  own  son 
at  the  iuMigation  ol'a  ste|)-mother,  as  an  inflexible  husband, 
who  eonnnandcd  his  wife  to  be  strangled  in  a  bath,  as  a  cruel 
piditician  who,  from  State  j»olicy.  shed  the  blood  of  his 
nephew,  young  Licinius.  His  embracing  of  Christianity  is 
said  to  have  been  also  the  result  (d'his  ambitious  policy;  and 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
until  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  is  instanced  by  writers  as 
a  proof  cd"  this.  We  think,  however,  that  this  circumstance 
is  rather  a  proof  of  the  gemune  conversion  of  Constantine  to 
Christianity  in  hif^  form  of  foifh,  if  not  to  the  entire  sancti- 
fi'^ation  of  all  the  pur|>oscs  of  his  life.  We  arc  t(K)  much  iu 
the  habit  fd' judging  the  world's  givat  characters  as  we  would 
the  archangels  of  heaven,  forgetting  that  the  one  is  human 
and  the  other  p\n'ified  and  perfected — aye,  we  say  purified, 
for  tho>e  very  archangels  had  once  in  their  composition  much 
of  dross  and  evil  passions.  Ask  Lucifer,  son  of  the  Morn- 
ing, if  that  is  not  true!  On  one  side,  great  souls  arc  splen- 
did t«»  the  dazzling  of  ages — to  the  admiration  of  worlds. 
Look  on  their  rcver.<e  side:  it  is  dark  and  forbidding  as  the 
wing  of  Night.  Thus  was  it  with  the  character  and  life  of 
(Vustantine  the  Oreat;  and  the  fact  that,  during  his  sixty 
years  of  mortality,  he  worked  to  the  fulfillment  ofbisou*;/ 
iuq)erial  ]»rogrannne  and  (»nly  in  1iis  last  moments,  received 
the  s'icrament  of  service  to  a  higher  monarch  than  him.sclf. 
is  at  once  a  characteristic  of  n)en  of  his  class  and  an  evidence 
tliat  his  vision  of  the  cross  was  genuine  to  him. 

C«uistantine  was  preparing  a  war  against  Persia  when  he 
suddenly  fell  ill  and  die<l  on  the  day  of  TVntecost  (A.  i>. 
337 ).  afrer  having  been  baptised  by  the  bisho]»  of  Nicom- 
cdia. Jle  was  buried  in  the  Church  cd'  the  apostles  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Not K.— The  author  (K.  W.  TulliUjr«-)  of  "The  WorM's  History, 
Illustrated  in  it.s  (trcHi  rhnratHerp,"  has  opened  his  t*ucyclopc«lia 
of  pbilobO|di)cul  hioKraphics  with  t'onstaiitim;  the  trreai.  To 
luuko  the  subject  eouq>lcto,  he  deemed  his  foiir  j>n I itiiinan/  chap- 
lertj  necessary  to  Jfive  tht;  historical  linking.  Oniatantiiic  llic 
(treiit  set'Uis  to  hv  iIk*  propiT  charncter  io  open  the  imjt'rtof  divis- 
ion of  the  suhjeet.  There  are  some  chnrncters  wliose  very  biog- 
raphy is  the  leliKious  history  of  the  limes  .and  wlio  are  themselves 
the  souls  <d"  their  ;ige.  Sueh  wjis  Klizaheth  of  Knghiud,  whose 
biography  is  the  wovUPs  history  illustrated  iu  her.  The  other 
half  of  the  rrote>l}int  subject  is  "Willium  the  .'t^ilent,"  ftnnider  of 
the  Ibitch  r<*|>iildic.  It  is  sueh  a  class  of  persons  that  the  aiuhor 
has  chosen  to  drjunatii-ally  illustrate  the  world's  history,  whitdi 
will  be  :in  cncvrlopcdia  of  biographies,  not  a  continual i«»ii  «if 
chapters. 
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UY  .foHX  MCIIOLSOX. 
Tho  u<lvociitcs  of  tlio  c<»inbine(l  ])rinciplc.s  vi'  phy.siulogy, 
phrenoloj^y  and  j)liy.sio«jjnoiny  claim  that  in  tliem  is  incoi*po- 
rat<M.l  the  true  key  to  the  Hcionce  of  niiiul.  The  truth  or 
Msity  of  this  assert iou,  in  the  opiuiou  of  the  writer,  reuiaius 
yet  to  be  proved.  Arguments  and  reasons  ean  be  adduced 
in  support  of  either  the  afiirmative  or  negative  side  of  the 
question,  but,  liowever  much  we  may  reason  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  in  the  absence  of  stern,  stubborn  iUctt^  to 
demonstrate  the  matter  to  a  certainty,  there  must  inevitably 
be  doubts  remaining  to  bo  cleared  up.  It  is  also  affirmed, 
by  the  exponents  of  the  principles  alluded  to,  that  every 
inlierent  quality  of  the  mind  is  indicated  by  a  visible  out- 
ward sign,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  signs 
will  enable  a  person  to  judge  their  fellow  men  as  easily  as 
thoy  would  read  a  book.  If  the  system  is  thus  perfect,which 
yet  remains  Uj  be  proven,  it  would  be  sale  to  say  that  nK»re 
of  ist  votaries  have  attained  to  a  point  of  perfectir>n  to  ena- 
ble thorn  to  minutely  detennine  the  qualities  of  min<l  pos- 
sessed by  individuals,  allhouj-h  some  doubtless  eome  near 
the  mark  in  many  particular.^.  It  >avor^  too  much  of  ego- 
tism to  claim  infallibility  i*'»r  any  system,  the  perfection  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  manifesti^d.  It  can, 
however,  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  phrenology,  etc.,  that  the 
system  incor])orateb  many  indisputable  truths  which  are 
simple  enough  to  be  t-sted  by  anybody  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gouce.  Nearly  everybody  is  a  physjoonomist  axd  phre- 
nologist, and  many  unconsciously  pride  themselves  on  their 
prodcieucy  as  such.  reo))l('  are  often  heard  to  say,  "I  always 
form  an  opinion  of  a  per.^on  at  lirst  sight/'  From  what  are  such 
opinions  tbrmed'r'  From  impre^'^sions  made  by  the  subjects 
of  such  opinions.  AVhence  come  the  impressions^  They 
must  be  derived  from  something  heard,  seen  or  felt.  That 
something  must  surely  be  indicative  of  qualities  of  mind 
possessed  by  the  persons  Avho  make  the  impressions.  That 
impressions  rogarding  individuals  pass  through  one  or  other 
or  all  of  the  senses  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  may 
stand  in  cl'jse  proximity  to  a  person,  and  if  they  arc  not  per- 
mitted to  see,  hear  or  touch  them,  they  will  be  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  or  opinion  in  relation  to  the  individual. 
This  shows  that  impressions,  jiood,  bad  or  indifferentj  arc 
gonorally  caused  by  external  indications,  although  an 
observer  of  individualities  may  be  unconscious  of  this  fact 
through  ignorance  of  the  means  through  which  his  inq")res- 
aious  are  derived.  Although  this  is  the  case,  ^-et  there  is 
doubtless  a  higher  method  of  gauging  human  character  and 
capacity  than  that  which  is  manifested  through  the  nutward 
senses  by  external  indications.  It  is  a  surer  method 
than  the  application  of  the  principles  (»f  phrenology,  etc. 
*'It  is  a  inore  sure  word  <»f  prophecy."  fhe  name  most 
befitting  the  inestimable  gift  would  be  spibitial  insrEHN- 

MENT. 

This  is  a  special  gift  of  the  Almighty,  and  is  generally 
bestowed  oJi  those  of  a  highly  tuseeplible  an«l  sj>iritual 
nature.  Such  arc  not  dependent  u|>on  the  outward  senses 
to  'judge  a  righteous  judgment,"  for  even  if  not  otherwise 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  individuals  or  spirits,  they  can  ''feel 
their  presence."  This  was  the  gift  exercised  by  the  Savior  when 
IIo  read  the  very  thoughth  that  were  paswing  through  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  It  is  a  power  that 
can  scarcely  be  explained  and  certainly  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  by  those  who  have,  in  some  degree,  experienced 
and  enjoyed  it.  When  comi)arcd  with  this  j^ower,  the 
attainments  to  be  arrived  at  through  phrenology,  etc.,  are  as 
nothing.  Therefore,  whatever  id«'as  the  writer  may  give  in 
relation  to  the  best  mode  of  judging  capacity,  etc..  let  it  be 


undei-stood  that  he  does  not  claim  infallibility  for  the  sys- 
tem and  is  far  from  laying  such  claim  for  the  ideas  be  may 
advance,  realizing  that  he  kno^vs  but  little.  However,  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  write  something:  on  the  subject,  he 
will  endeavor  to  do  so;  but,  on  account  of  his  limited  know- 
ledge, his  productions  will  necessarily  ]>e  sonmwhat  frag- 
mentary. 

To   bf    (.'"fidnni *l. 


f^^trres^Jotx^cxK^.  Wgt<» 


[.Vote. — Un'ler  this  h*  a«Unjr  ysa  Insert  miihII,  nni'iclou<l|iiK  cotn{»o»ilionc, 
lay  no  ppivial  rlnim  to  literary  a'Mlily,  bnt  wliii-li  are  i^out.  w'vh  o  «k'H|i*<?  to 
viiViotv  mi'l  a  lioino  cbarii'MiT  to  our  culumii.-.' 


tbat 

goo 


The  foll..win<j:,  for  im   unpn^i'-iulini?  oflnMon.   lias  {^omo   vt'hmJ    point.v.     The       ' 
\\ritor  -lumM  irv  .Tgaiii : 

THE  ANOEl.'S  WIIISPEK-TO  MOTHER. 

I>'nr  M"thi  r,  tako  rttjuriTl..  hi  y.-ur  >irij,Ut  eye  I'O  loarlc-»>. 

LouH'Dt  u-'(  Uio  l..,>.v  of  your  d.nrlin^  ^vlio 'r)  gone; 
F;ir  reiuoi.*  fp-tu  enilli'')  'lin,  iu  tli»'  anaeln'  l>rigljt  dueniiij:.  * 

My  young  bt^rf  i-<  WoatiDj.  iu  luvo  -nitU  \v\\v  ov  u. 

Iu  ^<■'litu<lo  k'lT^ly,  Li.l  r,itlior''o  rhfrful  - 

I  knoAv  tbat  ln^  h-virt  ofttinj«'s  iirhMs  for  his  b^y; 
Prirc  tbo  tJnrk  cluU'Ji  awjiy  ibiit  arouofl  liim  aro  h"><^rifiir. 

Iliii  t'l-Tiow  is  (JiK'jj — ho  '.>■  a  Ftrnupror  to  j'>y. 

y\\  Dp'tbcr  1  left  on  fbc  larth— btw  I  lo^o  hiuj! 

Iu  infau'-y's  home,  I  rcuieuibcr  tbat  bo 
Wns  iu'lulgeut  au'l  kind— over  truihful  etid  lyAing  - 

A?U  biui.  dear  Molbor,  tloos  b*^  think  about  me. 

I 

V«>u  ftck  me,  tleur  Mother,  If  I  "m  bappy— aud  wonder 

Who  care^  l^r  your  '>oy  in  his  new  homo  abovo 
*MoDg  blc?t  oue6  in  glory— I  m  a  gem  in  tbo  circle. 

Where  iunoeou'e  ba^^ks  in  tho  Kuofbin*)  of  love. 

Ou  tbo  rou^h  track  of  life,  \\\\\i  the  tyo  of  an  au^j^d, 
r  '11  xMitidi  you,  doar  m<-»hor,  vboroo'er  y<>u  may  ro«ni 

And  vbeu  Ju  ripo  jears  you  h.no  tDdcd  your  Journoy, 
To  a  bri_;ht  w<>rld  obuve  I  ^lJall  M-nl^'onie  yon  home. 

The  li'^''  tbrtl  uuito  ui  aro  strong  .nnd  enduring. 

Our  |ovo  for  cacli  otbor  no  power  rnn  destroy; 
Though  my  life  ou  the  earth  iHi-">'d  away  like  a  f-bndow, 

I  fball  be  fur  o^or  y-'Ur  o^u  dorliug  V'oy.  j 

Al,LXA.\I»tH  Ib»>-. 
.Morj^au  CiJy,  .March  lOlb,  Imv.i. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Nuw  coiueth  lUc  iccor<l  oiu-o  wriiti'u  ou  guM, 
That  niiprls  from  heav(Mi  rej<«ico  to  imfol'l, 
"lis  clear  as  tiic  crvsJal  aii'l  bright  a.s  tlic  light   " 
When  Hiorninj.^  sircnni.s  ovei  iho  shjulow.s  of  night. 

A  \vhij<pj.'r  of  Monis  tha(  Imvc  sh'i»l  in  the  «Iust, 
Vet  graven  on  I'lutcs  never  'liuimod  by  the  nis?l; 
TUcy  rise  from  ibeir  tomb  as  the  righteous  awoke. 
When  Josii'!  theiv  slumbers  of  tlarknos>  ba«I  brok<*. 

The  peal  of  the  thunder  that  toM  of  his  -leatli, 
The  voice  of  the  sinrniy  Avind's  Juirvyiug  bicatli, 
•Vu'l  sweetness  tif  ncconts  that   dro[»pe«l  as  he  canu*. 
To  heal  all  the  siok.  an'l  the  blin<l  an]  th«^  lame. 

r.et  gloi'v  l>c  «uni^  in  the  land^of  our  I'irth. 
That  tioi.l  Jias  ju'esenteil  this  book  to  the  eaitli  — 
A  bcaeon  that  a-xe?  unboi-n  \\\\\  yet  bless  ^ 
A  ^'tan'Iai'd  to  p:ath«'V  ilie  poor  from  distress. 

J\ni:z  WooDMM). 
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(S^rtttM- 


THE  HEART  T1I.\T  SIN(JS. 

Wu  rt'uiciiibor  an  ni»ec<loTo  of  one  of  the  world's  p'oat 
siuirov^s  that  has  in  it  a  pivtty  jnoral.  In  liis  hoyliood,  his 
ear  was  so  tinely  attuned  that  he  could  not  ejidure  I  he  least 
discord.  His  father  also  possessed  a  uiagnifieent  voice,  and 
bis  brothers  were  lino  singers.  S<>  they  often  held  in  the 
eveninu,  faniilv  concerts  to  llie  admiration  of  hundreds  of 
pa.<sers-j>y.  I'he  youn«;cst  was  the  one  who  afterwards 
bccnme  cele)>rate<l  as  a  sinjrer,  and  his  brothers  were  not  of 
the  same  mother.  It  happened  that  Jiis  mother,  i»oor  .^oul, 
had  no  voice  to  sin;;',  but  she  had  a  heart  attuned  to  the 
praises  and  irlory  of  ttod.  Xow  the  music  sun;,^  at  evening 
by  the  family  was  always  sacre<l,  for  tlie  Patriarch  of  the 
household  was  a  very  Abraham  in  his  rcliL'ious  charact»T. 
and  his  wife  was  a  Harah.  possessing  •the  heart  that  sini^s." 
and  an  only  son.  The  youngest  led  as  the  -soprano  boy"  the 
patriarch  ^vhose  voice  at  seventy  was  like  a  trumpet  in  its 
tones  and  as  flexible  as  a  woman s.  al.^o  sung  the  -soprano' 
and  the  brothers  tenor  and  l»a-s.  Hut  the  mother — the 
Sarah  of  the  family —  could  .•^he  be  left  out  «>f  the  oveni?jg 
eencerts  of  praise  and  glory  to  fiod,  when  she  was  gifted 
with  the  "heart  that  sings"  and  the  soul  which  in  praise, 
worships  the  (Jreator?  No,  the  mother  could  not  be  silent; 
h^rpart  had  to  bo  rendered  also;  but  the  ear  of  her  b(>y 
Isaac  could  not  endure  his  mother's  discord;  a?ul  so  after  a 
while,  he  Avould  oxclainu  di.^gusted.  '-3rother.  be  quiet;  do  n't 
make  such  a  noise;  you  ])Ut  us  out  of  tune.''  Sarah  would 
burst  into  tears  to  hear  her  Isaac  thiL<  chide,  for  her  soul 
was  in  tunc,  il"  her  v(»iee  was  in  discord.  "Isaac.  Isaac!'' 
Abraham  would  s;»y,  'h't    your  po<»r  motiier  sing;  Ihv  hcqrt 


sinqs 


/" 


Now,  there  is  in  a  city  with  twenty  thousmd  ^od-fearing 
I)eople  ten  thousand  voices  that  can  sing  in  tune  and  thou- 
si\\\A<  besides  who^e  hearts  are  in  tune  to  thr  praise  and 
glory  of  tiod.  though  their  voices  would  n)ake  some  little 
discord.  Wherefore,  then,  should  nor  the  ten  thousand 
i'o/cC6"  sing  the  praises  of  their  God  in  the  >aered  songs  and 

'  hymns  of  the  Churchy  AVherefore  should  not  the  twenty 
thousand  hearts  that  sing  all  join  in  to  ^well  the  theme  of 
worship?  Think  yon  not  there  i-^  many  a  Snvah  in  Israel 
whose  }>oor  heart  is  made  very  dull  when  that  h^art  has  the 
hynni  of  pnii<e  in  it  big  with  sjte'M'h.  but   must    not  give  it 

;     vent  lest  some  Isaac  should  chide   -"I>cMrt  make  that  noiso. 

!  you  put  us  out  of  tnne!"  How  is  it.  niore<»ver,  when  a 
deathlike  silence  sits    upon    ten   thousand  lu'.-irts   that  can 

■  sing  with  ten  thousand  voices  that  could,  with  a  fair  train- 
ing of  congregational  singing.  .<well  out  a  sonorous  harmony 
to  fill  the  great  talwM-n^ude  of  I  he  congregation  with  a  vohimc 
of  prai.^e.  joii:<  d  in  by  "every  h'^art  that  .-ings."  .\n<l  if 
there  are  good  mothrr  Surahs,  whoso  voie('>  ntake  some 
little  discord,  i-un 't  fat  lier  Abraham's  voice  and  Judah's 
voice  and  licubr'n's  \t»ire  and  Isaac's  tnunpet-tones  drown 
it  in  the  harmoii} '  Wo  objeet  to  the  great  singer  Lsiac 
having  all  the  song  t«»  himself,  ami  to  his  rebuke — -iKMi't 
make  such  a  ni»ise,  you  jmt  us  out  of  tunel" 


fe 


SHAK8PEAKrs  WIT(  HES. 

Sluiksptsire's  Wit<  Ues  arc  not  more  bags,  but  eupoiuatmal  bfiu?;.-:  yvi  tho 
Nubjoct  ia  so  nicely  umnagcU  llmt  thcf>o  unreal  thiuijs  n^jt  ouly  originate  tho 
tbcmo  rtU'l  >h;ipo  llio  n''li<'n,but  they  lliem.M'lvcs  furni  i^o  much  ul' the  boJy  of 
tho  phiy.  Thoy  aro  a.i  inurh  realiti«>s  up<«n  tho  ."tag"  as  Mnrbclh  and  Rnufjno, 
Thus  our  Umumti««t  has  brou;,ht  into  paJpabiu  r-lation,  pcrfonnin;^  b«f..ro  tho 
ftn'liom"*!,  the  b<in;;t*  of  tw;  \v<»jK1-<.  lleioin  i.-'  S!iakf<|'«?:iri'-^  triuui|.h.  that  lie  has 
given  his  •jiiiit*  a  diHUiatic  inhftaif'. 

Then'  arc  other  plecea  put  ui»vu  tho  htagc  in  which  tho  Joltic;^  of  niylhob>py 
»re  introduce*!,  but  thoy  never  impn-^s  the  audience  with  the  feeling  of  reality. 


We  (>eo  iu  thorn  noihiug  but  old  clagBicol  references.    They  arc  more  of  tho  fairy 
chu^t?  of  pieces,  hui  tabic  ouly  for  tho  Christinai  holiday?,  and  aro  not  preeontablo 
a^  f"oIid  dramatic  performances.^  iThls  is  tumewhat  tho  case  with  Shakspoarc'« 
play  of  the  "Temikcst,"  which,  If  presented  at  nil  with  due  effect,  requireti  all 
that  a  Charles  Kcon  con  do  for  it  in  fairy-like  emUllishment.'*.    In  this  drama 
<»f  magic,  Shakspearo  has  not  evolved  a  legitimate  subject  of  supernatural  bcinga 
«  uterlug  into  tho  action  of  human  life.    They  smack   too  much  of  a  defunct 
mythology.    They  arc  Homeric  iu  their  cla-s  and  references,  without,  to  u«,  tho 
reality  of  per'i^nagos,  which  made  them  to  tho  Greeks  much  what  the  God  of 
Israel  and  hid  angels  wore  to  tho  Hebrews— at  onco  a  part  of  their  rcligiou  and 
thoir  hI«!tory.    Irl.«,  Cores,  Juuo,  nymphs,  etc.,  aro  introduced,  but  they  aro  too 
rcmoto  from  the  class  of  spirits,  either  good  or  ovil,  who  will  harmonizo  with 
tho  Hebrew  orChrisliau  theology,  and  they  take  too  littlo  hold  of  tho  snporstl- 
tious  of  modern  times.    A  Action  of  supernatural  beings  brought  into  a  modem 
play  mu?t  bo  in  harmony  with  the  thee  logy  and  superstitious  of  tho  times.    It 
mu-t  bo  decidwlly  of  Hebrew  or  Chribtian  origin.    Our  poet  evidently  felt  much 
of  this  when  compoeing  tho  "Tempest,"  which  called  forth  from  Prosporo,  as  an 
apology  fur  tho  creatures  of  hid  magic  charms,  ouo  of  Shakspearo's  most  .splendid 
pa'^Kag'!-*,  in  whidi  ^e  here  get  a  deep  vein  otour  own  metaphysicf*: 
These  our  actor*, 
As  I  foretold  you,  wore  all  spirits,  and 
.Vro  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
.Vnd,  like  tho  bafoless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
Tho  cloud-capped  towors,  tho  groat  globe  it«elf, 
Vca,  nil  which  It  inherit'^,  shall  dissolve, 
-\nd,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
liOavc  not  a  ruck  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  aro  made  of,  and  our  littlo  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Hut  in  the  play  uf  Macbeth,  though  tho  witchos  also  melt  into  thin  air,  yet 
we  have  suhfU'urt  h\  effect-'.  Between  its  supcrnatunil  beiugM  and  action  and  our 
own  spiritual  r^.^cncc  and  drama  of  life,  thero  is  both  a  metaphysical  and  com- 
mon h.^rraony.  The  audience  ha*!  almost  as  Intenw  a  relation  with  the  super- 
human of  tho  play  us  Macbeth  himself.  In  it,  wu  huvo  tho  souls  of  ovil  incarnating 
thenirelvcs  iu  tho  drama  of  huiuaa  affairt^,  and  tho  duplox  subject  hold  between 
tho  beiug.s  of  two  worlds  movo  together  iu  the  unity  of  a  common  action.  They 
aro  not  far  removed  from  our  own  race,  but  seem  like  tho  spirits  of  evil  beings 
who  onco  wt*ro  mortals,  now  continuing  their  wicked  parl«  in  the  other  world, 
manife:fliDg  thempolvcs  through  tho  mediums  of  this.  They  aro  still  taking 
part  with  us  on  earth;  and  their  is  a  flendj'«h  attachment  in  them  toward  mortal 
'  existence  and  acts,  as  though  tho  drama  of  this  lifo  was  also  thoirs  In  its  rehi- 
j  tioUii  and  if^sue".  They  aro  neither  tho  offspring  of  hoavon  nor  hell,  but  as  tho 
incorporeal  evil  powers  of  tho  earth.  Tho  woird  sisters  aro  typed  moro  from  tho 
Witch  of  Endor  than  from  tho  hoatbou  dictlc*;  and  thoy  aro  made  moro  modern 
I  in  their  character  and  touo.  IndeoJ,  this  fumoua  Wit-h  of  Israel,  who  was 
p->tout  enough  to  call  up  the  Fpirit  of  Samuel,  nii;;ht  very  consistently,  in  the 
supernatural  fiction  of  Macbeth,  bo  given  a  leading'  character  among  tho  weinl 
tiiators.  They  also  remind  us  of  tho  ovil  spirits  who  of  old  arc  s-aid  to  bavo  pos- 
posicvl  pc'-^plo,  and  who,  up  to  this  day,  arc  believed  to  bavo  often  iusinuatod 
thenisclvea  into  human  tubernaclos,  and  more  frtMiucntiy,  in  fact  gtnorally,  to 
have  influenced  human  action.  These  seemed  to  have  such  a  predieposition  for 
tho  tal>ernftcle3  of  flosh,  that,  whon  they  ^fo^o  cast  out  of  men,  thoy  implored 
Jeaus  to  let  tboni  euler  into  tho  herd  d  swine,  A\bich,  dou'-Uess,  was  in  our 
pootV;  mind,  for  lie  makes  ono  of  tho  aietcTi  iiuswcr  the  other  that  she  bad  boon 
Killing  -,wino. 
MiTou^er,  iu  tho  present  doy,  in  this  ago  of  Spiritualism,  when  millions  upon 
milliou'3  of  po^;»i>lo  firmly  beliovo  thai  departed  t^pirfts  take  part  still  In  our 
affairs,  and  mauife?t  themsolvcs  through  various  wajs  and  many  mediums,  Shak- 
fipoaro's  dramatic  liction,  bringing  into  the  play  of  Macbeth  a  clas:*  uf  Bpirilb  of 
tho  typo  of  the  Wiich  of  Lador,  is  very  cffcnMivo  and  matter-of-fact-like. 

It  is  juH  thiri  bikini;  huld  yf  tho  ruligiouB  faith  and  supor3titIons  of  tho  people 
that  makes  tho  enptrnalurnl  part  of  Mavbeth  so  offoctivo  upon  tho  stage;  for,  in 
all  agoj;.  the  Loliot  has  obtained  that  the  evil  powers  do  work  up  Iho  direful 
e\ciit:j  auiuUij  morlai.'-,  aud  that  Iho  ngoucies  of  darkuofcj  hare  tho  niirniou  to 
tempt  ?tnils  tu.thcir  ruin.  Iu  thus  gi\  iug  his  "upcruatural  beluj-:.  a  '=omi-huuian 
character,  and  liiakinj  them  so  iutciiecly  a  part,  though  tho  evil  part,  of  tho 
spiritual  aj-oncics  of  our  owu  world— in  mukiug  them  so  latigibiy  related  to  our 
witchci  of  llud"r,  an<l  surruunding  thciu  with  so  much  rcterenoo  in  our  theology 
and  Biip«u-:tili"U,  'jur  ^^leal  p"cl  Las  locu  m'.-^t  happy. 

The  Drama  l.v  L'iau.— Iho  development  of  tho  dramatic  art  hai.  formed  iu 
tho  hirtory  of  Utah  a  pagu  of  its  fc-^-'cial  prtgrcjs.  Whon  our  theatre  firM  lift4?d 
its  stately  form  wo  j^aid,  "There  is  a  gigauiic  propbe«^y  material i/z-'l  to  tho 
if^nsci'.''  We  mad'j  a  record  of  tho  ihvught  in  our  dramatic  history,  and  tho 
oxteudive  notice  which  our  thoalrc  has  received  IVum  visitors  since  that  periud 
bad  abuudantly  verified  that  prophecy.  Tho  present  ago  cuu  understand  tho 
BVTiibols  of  art  and  rcicaco  whon  it  fail*  to  appreciato  our  peculiai'  rcligiou. 

Tho  tb'^tttro  is  a  humanizing  institution.  It  is  a  breaker  dowu  of  tho  barriers 
of  sectarianism.  It  i.>  not  a  religi*'U3  hou«e,  but  a  public  sanctuary— u  temple 
of  art,  and  art  is  uuiversallsm. 

Wo  have  claimed  lor  tho  drama  a  mi?eiou,  and  think  it  much  tho  bolter  policy 
to  rank  it  high,  morally  and  inO^Uctually,  than  to  rank  it  low  in  tho  tcale.  It 
has  fulfilled  a  mit.'i'^u  in  Utah.  In  1802,  when  our  theatre  oponod,  tboro  was 
j.rar'-ely  a  j^rofo'-sioual  person  iu  our  midst.  But  to-day  1^o  have  musicians, 
actor?,  a'-tvesH-.",  l•rtiute^^,  editor??  and  aufhort,  occui»yiug  an  acknowledged 
b'gitijiialo  f-ph^re.  The  thoatrc  u  uol  t<»  be  credited  with  tbo  wh«de  of  thf'so 
i-c&tilts ;  bill  thu  rosulth  ^^hi^•h  wo  fr'X>  pru>c  that  with  u:-,  ua  in  every  uatiou,  tho 
professiouo  sprluij  up  t%'otb«T;  that  of  ibo  btape  is  amoui;  tho  firi't.  Il  bns 
fultilledits  ?phert'  iu  Utah,  and  >>«•  give  to  it  due  credit,  without  designing  aioro. 
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THE  ODDITIES  AND  1IIMBI«8  OF  LIFE, 

COMIMED  AMI  tOMPlKTKD. 

ijy  ii\  y/.. 

It  is  a  lon<;  tiuic  n<»w  siiico  Quiz,  in  the  fiillness  ot*  his 
soul,  commenced  to  cnli^rhtcn  tho  public  on  the  nature  of 
Humbugs  in  general.  lie  had  given  tlic  su]>ject  up  for  a 
time,  but  Humbug  is  ttx>  important  a  .subject  to  pass  (»vcr 
lightly;  he  therefore  returns,  determined  to  give  the  reader 
(who  is,  of  course,  no  hiunbug),  the  benctit  of  his  vast  expe- 
rience on  the  subject.  For  the  sake  of  those  not  j)ei*sonally 
acfjuaintcd  with  the  lucubrations  of  his  gigantic  ]»rain,  he 
begins  again  at  the  beginnijig.  with  the  charitable  purpose 
of  never  stopping  ag;\in  until  he  has  exposed  everybody  l)ut 
himself. 

Fearful  lest  we  hurt  anybody  of  too  delicate  a  texture,  we 
now  present  our  pathetic  preface  as  of  old. 


fe 


The  oddities  and  humbugs  of  human  life  constitute  «mr 
theme — those  petty  and  unobserved  weaknesses  that  exist  in 
each  of  us,  known  well  enough  to  everybody  but  ourselves. 
These  we  shall  seek  to  point  out — to  portray;  that,  seeing. 
we  may  avoid.  Only  one  thing  at  tlie  start  we  must  set  dr>wn, 
and  most  positively  insi.st  nj>on,  if  we  never  have  our  own 
way  again  as  long  as  we  live,  whatever  we  paint,  whatever 
wo  i)ortray,  we  never  by  any  meajis  refer  to — the  reader. 

It  was  our  practise  Avhen  we  were  a  little  l»ny,  (we  never 
were  a  big  one,  we  took  to  being  a  man  cliroctly  jifter  that ), 
to  stand  inside  the  porches  of  house  doors  in  the  big  city  of 
London  and  watch  the  passer.s-by.  J I  ere  we  made  our  first 
acquaintanceshij)  with  the  -oddities  of  life,"  but  they  were 
of  a  peculiar  kind;  that  strange  conglomerated  crowd  em- 
bracing every  variety  of  the  human  species,  running  after 
money  and  dear  life  in  one  of  the  worhl's  large  cities;  oddi- 
ties of  costume,  carriage,  countenance,  an<I  gesture — oddities 
slovenly,  smart,  dandified,  neat  or  .showy,  knowing,  gawking, 
contemplating,  <|uizzing,  manly,  dignified,  easy,  awkward  and 
affected;  some  of  these  wc  may  succeed  in  portraying. 

Another  feature  of  our  experience,  however,  did  not  lie  in 
the  mere  oddities  of  life,  but  in  a  department  with  a  harder 
name — the  humbugs  of  life;  their  Jiame  is  legion- -humbugs 
iiiil>osed  on  society — -humbugs  imi>osed  on  one's  self  At 
these  we  propo.so  to  let  fly  the  satirist's  shaft. 

There  are,  doubtless,  individuals  in  this  community,  a« 
everywhere  else,  good  illustrations  of  each  si>ecies  of  charac- 
ter we  shall  introduce.  We  shall  not  aim  at  them,  but  at 
the  class,  and  if  individuals  belong  to  such  class,  avc  cannot 
help  it;  we  wish  they  did  n't. 

'THE    riBLir    WANT." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  soul-comforting  facts  dis- 
covered by  Quiz,  shortly  after  entering  life,  was  revealed  in 
the  ])leasing  assurance  imparted  to  him  all  round,  that  no- 
body ever  did  anything  specially  for  their  own  gh)ry  or  good, 
but  all  that  was  done,  whether  in  tho  way  of  private  or  pub- 
lic enterprise  by  anybody,  was  most  decidedly  originated 
and  carried  on  solely  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  at  large. 
This  delightful  fact  was  soon  impressed  upon  my  youthful 
undci-standing  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  learned  it  from  my 
first  sch<»olmaster.  This  generous  man,  as  he  informed  us 
in  a  little  circular  upon  his  taking  -J^arkiug  House  Acad- 
emy." had  felt  moved  thereto  by  "an  earnest  desire  (or  the 
Avelfare  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,"  and  not  in  the 


least  by  any  reference  to  sundry  shillings  which  the  urchiuH 
were  to  pay  him  per  week.  Flardly  had  T  got  over  the 
inflieti(»ji  of  .so  much  uncalled-for  benevolence  upon  my 
youthful  per.son  before  I  tbun<l  that  all  my  .'^chool-book.'^. 
from  the  j»rimer  uj)wards,  had  been  written  ibr  me  on  tho 
same  principle.  Kvcry  author,  as  was  most  prominently 
manifest e<l  in  his  preface,  had  observed  that  the  last  author 
of  a  similar  work  had  failed  to  make  the  spelling  of  d-o-g 
dog  and  c-a-t  cat.  sufficiently  clear  to  mj  youth  fid  compre- 
hension, or  he  had  noticed,  Avith  sorroAV  of  spirit,  that  the 
]>icture  of  the  cat  alphabetically  accompanying  the  big 
letter  i\  Avas  too  much  like  a  dog  to  do  any  good,  *'with  a 
view,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect  and  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  public,"  (not  his  necessities  by  ajiy  moans)  he 
had  sacrificed  his  time  to  got  out  a  better  book. 

Could  1  fail  to  believe  und  'r  these  cirenmstances,  in  the 
intense  moral  elevatifui  of  the  Avorld  in  Avhich  T  had  so 
recinitly  arrived  f  Ks]»ecially,  in  after  years.  Avhen  I  learned 
that  the  same  reckless  expenditure  of  ImmiovoIcuco  had  been 
going  on  long  )»efore  I  Avas  1>orn,  for  the  very  clergyman 
who  married  my  parents  had  ■  taken  up  his  cross,''  in 
accepting  six  thousand  dollars  per  year,  most  particularly 
with  a  view  that  such  young  rascals  as  myself  might  in  a 
legal  and  pr(»pcr  way  become  a  resident  of  this  particular 
section  of  the  solar  .syst<mi. 

But  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  were  not  the  only  indi- 
viduals, I  discovererl,  Avho  Avere  living  perjMitually  on  the 
altar  (»f  .sierifiec.  No  indeed !  the  whole  neighborhood 
Avere  aftlcted  Avith  the  same  sacrificial  spirit.  Store-keepers 
sold  at  alarming  sacrifices — selling  '-below  prime  cost''  was 
the  natural  bent  of  their  disposition.  They  could  n't  help  it! 
A  man  cannot  go  against  his  nature,  hence  they  never  made 
anything,  except  it  Avas  acci<lentally  or  through  subordinates 
against  their  strict  orders.  The  very  kcej>ers  of  common 
ale  houses — .<^ellcrs  of  Alton  alo,  a  sjR'cics  of  drink  popular 
with  many  in  Kngland— modestly  uufohled  their  unpreten- 
tious de.sires  in  th«;  folloAving  interesting  disclosure:  '-Kstab- 
li.shcd  to  supply  the  public  with  jmre  Alton  ale."  Was  it 
not  good  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  establishing  themselves 
that  a  thirsty  public  might  haAc  pure  Alton  ale?  Why  not 
let  them  get  it  hoAv  they  c(»uldy  Simply  liecause  the  over- 
flowings of  their  generous  natures  droAvned  every  other  con- 
sideration. Yet  infatuated  clergymen  Avcre  at  that  very 
time  insisting  uik>u  the  fallen  nature  of  man  and  its  ten- 
dency to  evil,  Avhen  here  Avas  alehou'<e  nature,  to  say  the 
least,  Avai^tefuUy  throAving  it.**elf  away,  for  no  other  pur|x>sc 
in  the  Avorld  than  that  an  ungrateful  public — from  whom 
of  course  they  never  expected  the  least  return — might  be 
supplied  Avith  Alton  ale  in  purity.  Is  it  wonderful,  that 
finding  myself  surrounded  Avith  so  much  philanthropy,  1 
determined  upon  going  into  the  same  business  myself? 

If  these  things  had  not  been  suflicient  to  giAc  my  youthful 
inijid  that  philanthropic  bias  for  AVhich  all  the  Quizes  have 
been  so  eminently  distinguished,  and  Avhich  philanthropy  is 
now  cxj>ending  itself  in  tln'se  very  articles — published 
solely  for  public  got>d  —  I  should  have,  of  necessity,  caught 
the  di.sease,  Avhen  on  going  <»ut  into  "the  Avide,  Avide  Avorld'' 
— the  very  Avidest  with  Avhich  1  am  at  any  rate  person- 
ally ae<|uainted — a  few  years  after,  I  foun<l  myself  floun- 
dering in  such  a  sea  id'  general  benev(»lenee  that  if  I  am 
not  full  of  the  same  commodity  J  certainly  ought  to  be. 
I  very  soon  found  that  every  newspaper  or  jnagazino  ))ub- 
lished  in  the  Avorld  had  been  set  (»n  foot  n«»t  for  jnoney — 
certainly  not — but.  as  the  prospectus  said,  to  ••meet  a  Avant 
long  I'elt  in  that  department."  In  i'act  it  avms  this  very 
principle  that  led  to  the  }mblishing  of  //</>  magazine;  and 
this,  of  ctuirse,  constitutes  the  great  diirercnce,  betAVCcn  our 
paper  and  all  the  ]>apeTO  previously  publi.shcd  in  this  place 
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NOT     A  L  J.     DKOSS. 


IJV  KDWAHI)  W.  Tl  LLIIXIE. 


CirVPlTK  Xill. 

TlIK    TK.MI'TKR    \SU    TIIF.    rosTKU-KTlnTUKH. 

lU*]«i>o,  llio  fo?»(er-brother  of  Tero?<is  tlioiigli  ;i  ponsanl  aiidberti--  , 
inp:  n  iianio  eominon  (Mifnijrh  Tor  any   ragjrod   haiKlit,  lia«l  hocuino, 
since  wc  iiih'otlu<-e«l  biiii,  a  higher  type  ol' fharaelev  than  when  he 
1ii*?t  strnck  our  ultontion.     11  in  essentia)   eharacter,   now   lie  hajl 
become  a  man,  \va><  the  same  as   when  a  boy,    but  it  ha<l  ))eeomo  | 
elaboratetl  an*l  of  a  finer  texture.     He  was  ]U*))f>o  siill.  but  He]»po  • 
in  a  hijrher  form,  with    considerable   |»olish   an«l  eduefttion.     The 
Italian  nature  if*  very  susceptible  of  beinp  drawn  out  and  elabor-  j 
Hte<l  into  artistic  character.     Italy   erentes  a  new  nobility — sends 
iu  every  rivilized  nation  an  aristocracy  of  «/r//V/'X.  especially  of  the  , 
em)»irc  of  music.     What  wonder,  then,  that  iJejk]»o  should,  like  his 
foster-si>ter,   have  beciuiie  one   «d'  them?     What    w<»n<ler  that  he  ! 
slioubl  now  be  the  principal  trnnr^  at  ihc  opera   house,  where  his 
foster-sister  was /*/•//«//  tlounn.*  i 

What  has  made  ihis  transformation  in  this  wild  )>(»ys 
nntiireT  What  has  made  him  an  artistf,  when  iu»i  imlikely  he 
would  have  becrune  one  of  the  banditti,  wliom  he  )18im1  to  visit  in 
the  mountains  when  Terese  was  ofl'ended  with  him?  What  had  ! 
transformed  Keppo — the  woidil-have-been  bandit — t«i  the  princi- 
pal tenor  singer  of  tliat  opera  house?  The  same  magician  who 
had  half  created  the  Ttrese.  whom  Rome  wt»rshi)k])e«i,  and  who 
gave  to  her  the  sceptre  of  sonjr.  T  was  the  magician  Love!  Jlere 
let  the  transformed  foster-brother  appear  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
evening  of  the  ))erformance  of  7Vrrit/M  opera,  related  in  a  former 
chapter. 

Uy  that  beautiful  villa  on  the  suburbs  of  Home,  where  lived 
Spontini  and  his  pupil,  lUo  j>n'uiii  liontia,  loitered  the  fohter-brother 
of  Terese.  His  mood  was  not  in  keepi/ig  with  the  soft  sunny  sere- 
nity around,  which  seemed  like  I  he  hal(»  of  paradise  fringing  that 
abode  of  art.  Beppo,  who  had  become  known  to  the  public  as 
Siguor  Farinelli»  was  a  shade  \\\  that  bright -looking  landscape. 
Imagine  him  as  a  Cain,  or  an  Ksau  or  Tshmael.  brooding  in  moo<ly 
jealonsy  over  his  birth-right.  Walter  wav  the  .lacob  who  had 
wrestled  and  ])revailed.  Xot  that  .Sir  Walter  had  sought  the 
maiden's  love,  though  as  we  have  seen  from  their  first  meeting, 
he  became  the  master  of  her  soul  and  fate. 

As  a  boy,  Hepi>o  was  Terese's  slave.  As  a  man  to  In'  her  slave 
•till,  as  then,  took  iu  every  desire  and  hope  id"  his  life.  To  be  her 
slave  but  blessed  with  more  of  her  love  than  others  held,  he  would 

,  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Areh  Tenqjier  (d*  mankind.  I'ntil  Sir 
Waller  Temjdar  came,  this  was  iiow  he  stood  with  his  foster-sister, 
for  she  loved  the  passionate  jealous  IJeppo  more  than  any  other. 
Uut  Walter  Templar  came,  and  how  could  st.ind  her  slave  beside 
her  master? 

Within  that  beautiful  alunle  of  art  on  lhe*>uburbs  of  liome,  and 
sitting  in  the  music  room,  were  Sir  Waiter  Templar  and  the 
l*rima  tlinnni.  Terese  had  re<|uestcd  him  to    sing  to  her  from  Spon- 

,  tini's  opera.  A//  Vrxtalr.  Without,  near  the  uimlow.  iu  a  dark. 
])assionate  jealousy,  listening,  was  the  ft»ster-brollier,  Siguor  Kai- 
inelli.  l*erhaps  there  was  the  mingled  ]>Mssion  of  Ji  two-fold  jeal- 
ousy in  his  soul,  for  Walter's  voice  was  Mipcrior  to  his  own,  both 
in  ijiiality  and  power,   and    espeeially    in  its  m.ijestic  ileel.uualoiy 

t     capacity. 

'•IToly  Virgin,  I  shall   g«>  mad!*'  burst   from   the   tortured  youl 

'  of  the  foster-brother.  "'(Hi!  that  he  had  never  darkened  our  path. 
T  hate  his  very  shadow,  for  it   blackens  the    whole  prospeet  of  my 

I  life.  Trom  the  hour  he  came  to  our  «|niet.  beautiful  village  that 
gave  birth  to  Terese  and  me — oh!  from  that  accurseil  hour  he  has 
l>een  my  fate  as  well  as  hers.  Often  have  1  been  tempted  to 
)dunge  my  dagger  into  his  heart,  yet  somehow.  I  dare  not:  Terese 
would  have  suspected  me.  She,  I  know,  has  read  my  dei'p  love 
for  her.  Holy  Mother,  how  deep  is  the  ])oor  foster-brother's  lo>e 
for  Tcresel  1  have  educated  myself  for  her,  and  like  her,  have 
won  the  sjdiere  of  a  principal  singer.  .Mi»tlier  of  (JjkI.  what  a 
voice  my  rival  ha««I  It  makes  me  tremble  as  I  listen.  1  Avas  but 
a  fool  to  think  of  matching  him,  an<l  by  keeping  pace  with  her, 
win  her  back  from  him.  lie  i**  betrothed  to  his  cousin,  thai  I 
know.  That  would  leave  Terese  to  me  still.  *T  is  not  the  custom 
for  noblemen  to  marry  )>easant  girls,  nor  tirh'ytc"  of  the  stage. 
They  make  right  gallant  lovers,  but  not  husbands.  Ily  the  iloA 
who  made  me,    if  Sir  Walter  Templar  wrongs  my   f«»ster-sister.  1 


will  jdunge  my  dagger  into  his  heart,  if  1  follow  him  through 
the  worUI.  1  eould  forgive  his  marrying  her.  for  she  loves  him 
and  would  be  ha)»py;  and  oh.  Holy  Mother!  Ueppo  would  not 
have  his  foster-sister  saerilice«l  to  secure  his  own  happiue.<is; 
l>ut  I  w«iuld  n«>t  forgive  him  if  he  IriHeil  with  her.  t>h,  1 
woidd  ileepiv  avenge  Terese,  if  Sir  Walter  Temidar  jdaved  her 
false." 

The  })oor  foster-brother  of  the  Hebrew  maiden  was  "not  all  dross." 
He  was,  as  a  boy,  ungovernable  in  his  passions  and  was  still 
gloomy  and  jralous  in  his  character,  but  hi<  deep  and  genuine 
love  for  his  foster-sister  redeemed  him  and  created  the  »'Soul  of 
goodne>s  in  things  evil."  Terese's  hajipiness  was  more  to  him 
than  his  own,  ami  though  he  would  have  bartered  his  soul  to  make 
her  his  bride,  yet  if  it  eoidd  not  be  otherwise,  to  see  her  happy  he 
wuuM  have  her  Sir  W:iller  Templar's  lumored  wife.  In  view  of 
this,  the  hopeless  fo«.ter-brolher  would  <d*len  in  his  solitary  ram- 
blings  murmur: 

*•!  shall  never  know  wife  nor  children  of  mine.  I  have  loved 
Terese  sinee  I  roekeil  her  in  her  cradle.  All  my  thoughts,  feel- 
ings anil  aetioiis  have  been  hers.  1  was  her  slave,  am  her  slave, 
must  e\er  remain  her  slave.  Oh,  1  eun  never  wed  another!  1 
hate  all  the  wiirld  iu  my  love  for  her.  Would  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
they  had  never  met,  and  then  Terese  had  been  the  wife  of  her 
foster  brother.  Hut  she  never  can  love  me  now  as  she  docs  him. 
T  know  it.  I  must  be  her  slave  >till.  for  I  love  her  as  she  does 
Sir  Walter  Temidar.  Well,  she  will  be  a  tilled  lady.  T  ought  not 
to  eomplain.  1  shall  be  wifeless  and  chiMless,  but  I  will  nurse 
fur  children,  and  give  to  them  my  love  for  their  mother." 

Sueh  were  often  the  mu'jings  of  the  foster-brother's  solitary 
ramblings.  Like  all  persons  of  a  moody,  hopeless  or  misanthro- 
pic charaeter,  solitiule  to  him  was  nature's  ruling  institution. 
Men  who  hold  but  little  communion  with  others  often  "talk  to 
themselves,  "  and  he  did  that  afternoon,  as  he  listened  outside  that 
paradise  of  art,  on  tlift  suburbs  of  Rome,  to  the  magnificent  voice 
of  Sir  Walter. 

Hal  and  there  were  others  who,  on  that  snn-bright  afleruoon, 
loitered  near  that  Eden,  in  which  dwelt  Walter  and  Terese,  with 
their  friend  Lord  Frederick  and  guardian  master  Spontini. 

Softly  one  approached  the  foster-brother.  Sir  Herbert  was 
near,  and  the  exjtression  of  his  countenance  was  full  of  wicked- 
ness ami  beclouded  with  plots.  Softer  and  more  insinuating  than 
the  master  was  the  approach  of  the  mentor.  Jiix  face  was  no 
index  of  present  i»lots  or  designs  of  evil  against  any  one.  There 
was  ihe  stamp  of  wickedness  on  his  countenance  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  an  insinuating  wickedness,  which  suggcsled  that  he  would 
consummate  his  villain}'  without  any  personal  ill-will  to  his  vic- 
tims.    He  was  a  very  Mephistopheles  in  type. 

* 'Siguor  Farinelli!' 

So  softly  was  his  name  spoken  that  the  foster-brother  was  but 
half  aroused  from  his  self-abstrnction. 

"Siguor  Farinelli. 'again  was  insinuatingly  uttered  by  the  men- 
tor. 

'•Well,  Siguor.     Your  business  with  me." 

'•My  gomi  Signor  Farinelli,  excuse  me  if  I  break  upon  your 
study!" 

"1  am  but  a  lisieiier,  Sigaor." 

'•Like  myself,  Signor  Farinelli,  or  I  would  not  have  addressed 
you.  Had  you  been  reliear»*iiig — oh,  in  that  case,  Signor,  F  would 
not  cheat  the  musical  world  of  Rome  to-night  of  one  of  your  bril- 
liant ert'eels." 

*-Vour  business.  Signor,  1  say.  Flattery  is  distasteful,"  said 
the  singer,  somewhat  rudely. 

"I  hope  I  ha\enot  oft'eudetl,   Farinelli.  " 

"Nor  pleased  nor  olVended.  (Jood  day,  Signor.  I  .see  you  have 
no  real  bu^^iness  with  me.     I  am  not  disposed  for  idle  gossip." 

"L'ourteous  Farinelli,  one  simple  question.  I  i»ra3'  you,"  put  in 
.Sir  Herbert. 

'•Well,  Signor  "^t  ranger.  1  listen." 

"Will  you  lia>e  the  ]»(diteness  to  name  the  fellow  j.upil  of  the 
enchanting  Terese?" 

*•  What  is  Terese  to  you,  Signor?  1  know  you  gallants. 
She  is  my  foster-sister,  signor.  I  warn  you  she  likes  not 
your  dulcet  tongue,  gallants.  Vou  hail  better  not  begin  the 
cha'^e.  " 

"Ma!  Farinelli  suspicious,  watchful.  Your  foster-sister!  Ha, 
ha!  Signor!  Are  you  not  jealous,  then,  of  that  dark  young  Kng- 
lish  nobleman,  with  his  sjdendid  voice?  Ry  the  Fope!  Signor 
Farinelli,  his  voice  rivals  your  own." 

"  Doubtless  our  fu'mio  itnt,rf  was  in  a  trance  of  udmiratioii  of  his 
rival's  voice.  Sir  Herbert.  Let  us  retire,  we  break  the  spell," 
insinuated  Snap. 

The  foster-brother  became  dark  as  a   thiuuler-cloud    with    pas 
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pion,  ami  ihreatoningly  clutchcil  his  Ungj^ev.  Uwi  1hi*<  was  wliat 
the  master  ami  li is  *'/iA/ hn<l  aimed  lor.  They  had  takori  th*»  cue 
at  once  to  the  sin  jeer's  love  for  his  f'osier-sisier. 

''Frown  not  so  liercoly,  Siguor:    I  love  no?  your  rival,  man.' 

'•Beware,  nir  stranger!  How  know  you  he  i^  my  rival.'  Tn-rM- 
is  only  my  losier-sister." 

"I  say  he  is  your  rival.  Chueh  not  your  dii^gn-  so  ihreuten- 
iugly.  See  yon  not  thai  my  servant  is  prepared  to  send  a  huUet 
through  your  head  before  you  eouUl  strike?  1  will  tell  you  a 
secret,  Farinelli.  I  hate  Sir  Walter  Templar  as  much  as  you  oan 
hate  him.  lie  is  in  the  way  of  both  of  us,  my  good  Farinelli.  I>o 
you  understand  me?  TTal  I  see  you  do.  A  fuviuneless  sin^^er, 
even  of  your  abilities,  is  no  equal,  single-handed,  for  a  wealthy 
English  nobleman — aye.  and  with  such  a  voiro,  too.  But  I  will 
help  you,  my  good  friend.  By  the  Popel  Sir  Waller  Templar 
managed,  as  we  will  manage  him  together,  Farinelli.  and  you 
would  wed  your  fostcr-^istor — the  enchanting  Tere.-^e.' 

The  tempter's  insidious  speech  evidently  had  its  etlett  upi»n  the 
singer,  but  without  reply  he  turned  and  abruptly  left  Sir  Walter 
and  his  rultt. 

"Snap,  vou  observant  rascal,  we  Imve  taught  the  right  cnie. 
Eh,  you  admirable  priufo  of  villainy,  what  think  ymi?  Is  not 
the  fellow-pupil  u[  the  j^rhmi  doiina  Sir  Wall  or  Templar?" 

"Sir  Walter  Templar  is  the  ftd]ou-pu).il  of  the /'/•.'//« ^(  ilomm.  Sir 
Herbert." 

"And  the  f<»ster-broihti?' 

"Loves  Terese.  Sir  Herbert." 

"We  shall  mould  him  to  our  purpo.<e.     Eh,  SnapV 

"We  shall  mould  him  to  our  purpose.  Sir  Herbert.' 

Evidently  the  master  was  elated  with  a  wicked  saiisfattiuu  at 
finding  what,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  a  trump  card  in  the 
singer,  to  play  against  Sir  Walter  Templar:  but  Snap — you  eould 
not  move  that  genuine  villain.  He  went  into  wickedness  and  dark 
plots  with  as  much  unconcern  a.s  he  would  take  his  breakfast. 
He  answered  his  master  with  his  pecidiar,  soft,  insinuating 
manner  and  voice. 

"You  think,  you  m.atch  for  Satau,  thut  we  shall  be  able  to 
mould  this  jealous  foster-brother?'' 

"I  think  we  .shall  be  able  to  mould  this  foster-brothvr,  Sir  Her- 
bert." 

"By  the  liend!  he  is  a  lucky  trump  in  our  hands." 

"Very  lucky  trump,  Sir  Herbert.'' 

Snap  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  except  when  needed,  and 
then  he  had  a  tongue  which  could  "wheedle  the  devil.''  When  he 
agreed  with  his  master,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his 
words  in  the  affirmative. 

Once  again  that  day  the  tempter  found  the  foster-brother  in  a 
fitting  mood  for  hia  dark  purposes.  It  was  after  the  successful 
performance  of  Tcrese's  opera. 

Half  hid  behind  the  carriage  of  Terese  at  the  opera  house  door 
was  the  foster-brother,  whose  keen,  jealous  ear  caught  the  few 
expressive  words  which  passed  between  Sir  Walter  Templar  and 
Terese.  As  the  carriage  drove  away  wuth  Spontini  and  his  suc- 
cessful pupil. Signer  Farinelli  retreated  into  ihe  darkness,  mutter- 
ing: 

"Hal  There  is  another  who  knows  the  secret  of  thai  oiKin. 
Another  who  knows  it  is  her  own  history." 

"So,  so,"  whispered  the  tempter  in  the  car  of  his  »v////  Snap, 
"  *t  is  {\iQ prima  donna  8  own  history.'' 

"And  Sir  Walter  the  hero,  Sir  Herbert."' 

"The  foster-brother  is  in  a  i»roper  moo«l.  Snap.' 

"Very  proper  mood,  Sir  Herbert." 

The  tempter  and  his  master  were  concealed  in  th*-  dark- 
ness and  had  allowed  the  singer  to  advance  a  few  steps  during 
their  soft  whi.spering.  They  «juickened  their  pace  and  in  a 
moment  were  beside  Farinelli.  Laying  his  hand  upon  the  young 
Italian'.s  shoulder  witli  tempting  softness,  which  scarcely  siarded 
him,  he  whispered: 

"Sir  Waller  Templar  will  take  his  fair  luize  friun  your  native 
Italy  to  his  own  land  unless  wc  prevent  Itini." 

The  foster-brother  writhed  witli  agony. 

"He  will  wed  her  who  woubl  have  been  vour  wile.  Iiad  lie  never 
met  her.'' 

"Tempter,  leave  mel     I  will  not  obey  vou."' 

•*I  think  he  will  n<p(  wed  her.  I  believe  I  erre«l  when  1  said  Sir 
Walter  Templar  would  marry  \\\o  [nhmi  rlonu'i.  He  will  make  her 
his  mi.stress,  good  Farinelli." 

The  singer  stopped  as  if  slruek  by  a  thunderbolt.  <juivering  in 
every  nerve. 

"She  loves  him,  Farinelli.''  added  Sir  Her)»erl.  who  saw  that 
Snap  had  struck  deep,  perhaps  into  an  old  wound.  "She  loves  him. 
That  opera  wliieh  I  heard  you  mutter  concealed  her  history:  shows 


Sir  Walter  TemidHr'sintlueiiee  over  her.  He  cannot  wed  her, 
if  he  would,  for  he  is  betrothe<l  to  his  cotisin,  Kleanov  Courtney. 
Thai  I  know,  for  1  have  made  myself  ac<]uainted  with  his  family 
items.  I  '^ay.  Farinelli,  he  cannot  wed  her.  even  if  he  would:  but 
not  unlikely  lie  love«  the />/'////</  (Ji>nn'i.  Now*,  my  dear  Farinelli. 
unless  wc  separate  them,  Terese.  loving  Walter  Templar,  and  he 
loving  her.  yet  wedding  his  cousin, what  follows?  Slie  will  ]>efomc 
his  mistress." 

Tlie  foster-brother,  with  a  cry  of  ra;xe,  sju-ang  upon  the  temp- 
ter, and  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  hissed  into  his  ear: 

•d»cvil!  slandering,  j.lnusible  villain.  I  would  deal  with  him 
thu'j  as  I  deal  with  you  until  I  had  his  life,  or  1  would  plunge  my 
dagger,  into  his  heart,  as  1  am  tempted  to  do  into  thine,  before 
this  sliould  happen.  Think  vou  I  do  noi  watch  and  guar-l  her. 
fool?" 

In  rpitc  (»f  Sir  Herlicrt's  struggles,  the  fosler-brother  held  him 
in  a  gri)»  of  iron,  and  ha<l  not  Snap  ]>een  but  a  few  ste))«  behind, 
he  might  in  his  rage  have  ilonc  more  than  he  designvd  and  stran- 
gled him  outright. 

"Loose  your  hold,  good  Signor,"  and  Snap  brought  the  cob! 
muzzle  of  his  ]iislol  to  the  singer's  temples. 

"Quick,  loose  your  hold,  or  your  brains  will  tie  s<^attered  upon 
the  ground." 

The  voice  of  Snap,  which  had  not  lost  its  soft  insinuation,  even 
in  such  an  exciting  moment,  brought  larinclli  to  himself  and  he 
released  bis  grip  upon  Sir  Herbert's  throat.  The  baronet,  half 
strangled,  was  caught  by  his  vultl  and  the  singer  walked  on. 

"Good  night.  Signor  Farinelli.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  ae«iuaintanri'  when  you  are  in  a  more  amiable  mood." 

"Hatnnation:  Vour  pistol.  Snap.  1  will  put  a  bullet  through 
him." 

"Not  so.  Sir  Herbert.  I  like  it.  Not  comfortabb*  tt.  vou.  of 
cour.^e.  Imagine  Sir  Walter  in  his  grip  and  I'arinelli'p  tlagger 
in  liis  heart." 

'•But.  eurso  him,  I  never  forgave  a  blow." 

"He  did  not  give  one,  Sir  Herbert." 

"The  furies  take  him,  he  nearly  strangled  me." 

"He  was  showing  you  how  he  intende<l  to  do  with  Sir  Walter.  " 

"I  will  punish  him  for  this." 

"So  would  I;  but  use  him  ftrit.  Sir  Herbert."' 

"But  shall  we  be  able  to  moidd  him  to  our  purpose.  Snaj)?  " 

"Ves.  What  you  insinuated  to  him  was  so  probable.  Why,  he 
was  nearly  the  death  of  yourself  at  the  bare  suggestion.  He  will 
look  at  the  picture  you  gave  him  until  he  believes  it  reality,  and 
then  for  the  sticking  poitit.  Sir  Herbert.'* 

CH.vrTER  XIV. 

J.OVK    J.N'    A    ).  VUYia.STH. 

Morning  is  uwaking.  It  is  three  o'clock  of  that  to-morrow 
promised  to  Terese,  and  the  soul  of  Sir  Walter  Tentplar  is  revolv- 
ing in  chaos. 

Well  has  the  immortal  Shakspeare  given  as  the  mit.sion  of  the 
drama  to  hobl  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  In  that  mirror  upon  the 
o)»cratic  stage,  Walter  an^l  his  friend  had  riviowcd  the  liislory  of 
the  last  four  years,  saw  it  with  w  new  light  an<l  was  startled  by 
the  revelations  which  it  made.  Even  the  light-hearted  Fred 
viewed  that  romance  which  htol  been  so  innocent  and  delightful  to 
them,  ivith  a  sad  and  serious  spirit;  and  as  he  laid  for  several 
hours  upon  his  bed,  thoughtfully  watching  his  troubled  friend 
who  sat  by  his  wiiting  iatile  niotionles-*.  nianife>ting  scarcely  an 
external  sign  ui  life,  young  He  Lacy  wondered  concerning  the 
doubtful  fitturc.  So  strongly  internal  was  the  uianilestion  of  Sir 
Walters  thoughts  ami  feelings,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  life 
was  suspended:  but  there  was  nothing  rigid  and  marble-like  in 
his  appearance.  There  he  sat  for  hours,  a  soft,  drooping,  molion- 
less  iigure.  whose  su.spended  life  had  retired  within  itself — as  a 
mourner  wliosc  soul  had  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  its  own 
nature,  to  weep  ttnseen  for  itself  and  otiiers. 

Close  upon  three  in  the  morning  and  Fred  is  in  ]>eaceful  uncon- 
scioiisnes^  of  sweet  repose,  but  Waltwr  is  showing  signs  of  rest- 
lessness. Excepting  the  silent  grasp  of  Fred's  hand  (ui  their  way 
home,  it  is  ihe  lir^'t  ]>hysie}il  expression  <d'  his  thoughts  ami  feel- 
ings since  he  parted  with  Terese  at  the  carriage  door  at  the  opera 
hottse,  with  the  imj»lie«l  promise  that  to-morrow  the  i>sue  to  him- 
self and  her  should  be  known. 

Three  in  the  morning  of  that  promised  to-nmrrow.  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  acute  expression  of  pain,  care  of  thought  and 
profound  trouble  seen  strongly  marked  upon  Sir  Walter's  dark 
intellectual  countenance,  that  there  has  come  not  ottly  the  crisis 
in  the  life  of  Terese,  but  also  that  iti  the  life  of  Walter  Templar. 
He  has  been  straining  \\\<  mental  gaze  since  the  revelation  (dlast 
night  with  such  an  intensity  (d*  thoughtful  power  that  had  almost 
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I  siispomleU  j>livsi«':il  aiiimntiuii,  }>iU  iJ  is  lljvcc  In  I  ho  moniiii^  ujul 
no  luorninpf  siar  of  ihc  lift)>jiinos->  of  liim.-^«*ir  nnU  the  llol>vew 
maiden  had  appearcl.  Frodliad  often  of  lalo  felt  a  preseniiraeut 
of  some  unknown  ori<i«!.  wUicli  niiglii  cliftngo  tUo  oharapt*T  and 
life  of  Sir  AValtc-r  fiom  it?  ro-^m)ilancp  to  glorious  luoon-illumin- 
atf^il,  «!tnr-bp5ipangl<^d  Night,  to  S'lghi  shorn  of  hor  glory  and 
awful  in  her  uncertainty. 

Terete  U  on  the  aliai*  and  if  .she  is  ouU:^ume.l,  it  will  bo  hy  a 
holy  love  growing  out  of  a  biautiful.  sriftod  naluve,  ori)han  sur- 
rounding:?, and  daily  associations  with  a  master  spirit.  Walter  is 
now  al«o  upon  ihe  altar;  an.l  if  lie  i=i  ooncnmod,  it  will  bo  by  the 
divinest  fired  and  noblc.«t  paesions  of  hn  .<oul.  Mill  siorufate 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  both,  or  will  f-he  ?avo  iliora  both.'  Shall 
Ihej  be  consumed  upon  the  altar  built  up  by  the  pure-ft  of  gener- 
ous youth's  intentions  and  the  «lonr  n.^>ociationr-  of  four  year?, 
which  genius  had  hallowed  and  angels  would  have  sluu-t  d?  It  is 
three  in  the  morning  and  Waln-r  Ti'mi.l.ir  cannot  answ ci-  -cannot 
prognosticate  his  fate  an<i  he  •  \ 

Three  in  the  morning  of  that  lo-morruw  is  p.is-o*!  and  a  ihange 
has  come  over  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Tcmidar.  lie  no  longer  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  soft,  drooping,  moiionlesi;.  tlunightful, 
melancholy — a  mourning  -=0  il  who  had  entered  into  iis  holy  of 
holies  10  weep.  lie  belter  lo-embUs  cliaos  now.  His  profound 
and  subtle  mind  had  been  following  ihc  intricacies  and  dilliculties 
of  the  ca?e  of  Terete  and  himirlf,  and  the  ero^-^in;:-*  which  ha.** 
met  him  in  every  path  ot  their  fuiure,  has  brought  him  out  of  a 
deep  calm  into  a  tem]»e.-;iuou3  ocean. 

**0  Fred,  my  friend — my  brothe]-.  how  peaceful  ihou  ^lc<'pe-i, 
dreaming  perchance  of  hap]>ine"^«!  wii)»  thy  belrothed,  winleihe 
Companion.^  of  that  romance  -^o  pleasing  to  thee  are  ujion  the  ravk. 
Tho  bright ncF.-?  of  thy   picture  makes  mine  blacker  by  contract. 

0  Terese,  Terese!" 

He  stole  sofily  from  hi^  oliamher,  which  had  become  opprc•^^ive. 
Sleep  with  the  elements  of  his  soul  tempestuous  and  hi4  mind 
upon  the  rack'.'  Nay,  that  was  impo.^sible.  As  woll  )>id  the  ship 
in  the  mightiest  slorm  to  re-^i  in  niolioules«<  ^uiet,  or  the  raging 
elements  of  that  storm  itFclf  to  ir:in([nil  peare,  ih  (o  bid  Sir  Wal- 
ter Teroplar  now  to  sleep.  Into  the  garden — into  the  garden, 
WaUer  lemplar.  Vent — vent  for  thy  feelings  and  thoughts— vent 
— vent  to  the  chaos  ftn«l  storm  within  thy  soul  1" 

•'O  WaUer,  Walter!  how  is  it  with  thee?  15elove<l  of  iho  houl 
of  Teresel  how  is  it  with  thoeV"  wailed  the  Hebrew  maiden  upon 
her  sleepless  couch. 

Where  is  thy  Waller,  uuiid.>7iV  How  is  it  with  him?  It  is  dark 
without,  no  moon,  no  star  in  the  sky.  'Tis  four  in  the  morning 
of  that  promised  to-moriow,  maiden,  and  thy  Walter  is  in  the 
gaiilcn.  .Ml  without  is  clothed  with  the  thick  drapery  of  dark- 
ncHH,  for  it  is  the  black  season  of  the  year.  Thy  Walter  is  in  the 
garden.  Terese.  waiting  for  morning  of  the  promised  to-morrow, 
in  a  fever  of  ndnd  and  impatience  to  sj^eak  with  ihec  of  the  iasue 
to  himself  and  thee.  It  is  four  in  the  moi-ning,  but  morning 
seems  not  to  have  come.  Ominous  to  thy  ))elovcd  and  theel 
Dark  i«  the  reason  of  the  year;  dark  is  nature  without;  in  the 
sky  no  moon  or  **tarl  Such  is  thy  Wall<'r  in  the  garden,  maiden.* 
How  abalt  thou  be  illuminated  then. 

**IIc  will  not  spurn  the  offering  boeause  Tt-rese  is  a  peasant 
child. and  he  a  wealthy  noble,  of  ]>rGud,  wealthy  England,  nor  that 

1  am  a  daughter  of  a  despised  ouieasi  peoplel" 

Terese  had  repeated  this  assurance  to  herself  many  times,  for 
In  it  she  found  the  consolation  of  certainly.  Walter,  with  his 
somewhat  heterodox  and  defiant  character,  which  made  him  dis- 
poseil  to  do  what*  otiicrs  would  not  do  t>n  the  side  of  nature's 
claims  and  tho  ingenuousness  of  unartincial  man,  would,  she  well 
knew,  choose  her  sooner  for  wJmt  slie  was,  and  what  they  had 
been  together  in  the  past,  than  he  Would  had  she  been  an  empress. 
One  of  his  outbursts  of  soliloquy  a«  he  paced  the  garden-walk, 
illustrates  the  correctness  <*i'  the  maidens  view  of  the  characier  of 
Sir  Walter  Templar. 

*'I*shawI  Tell  me  not  of  prcprietyl  The  propriety  of  our  past  is 
I  here — here  in  my  own  heart.  1  had  power  to  win  a  young  girl's 
I  heart — I  hail  one  myself  to  losel  There  lies  the  wrong,  the  only 
impropriety  to  me:  and  to  this  I  was  blind — blind  so  long.  i>er- 
haps,  because  blindness  wa<  bliss,  and  the  revelation  of  light  our 
darknes.s  nuule  visible.  All  other  improprieiy  I  wotUd  have 
spoken  away  with  a  wt)r«l.  T  would  ha\c  said,  Terese,  be  my 
wife!  I  would  liavc  .'^aid  to  the  wfu-ld,  Terese,  the  gifted  maiden, 
is  ni}"  wife!  Had  they  told  me  *she  is  a  jieasiuit  girl.'  T  would 
have  answered,  'she  is  a  child  of  genius.'  I  wouhl  say  to  those 
who  dcemetl  that  character  plebeian.  'Terese  is  the  w  ifc  of  Sir 
Walter  Templar:'  aye,  and  1  woidd  have  maintained  her  in  that 
(fuality,  ai  le.ist,  against  all  gaiusaxtrs  of  my  class.  Oh!  but 
while  I    was  blind   to    the   future,   wliith   this    luxcbiliou    of  love 


fe 


Would  have  made  gloriously  illuminative,  there  was  liid  behind 
the  cur ta'm  of  blissful  compacLionship  with  Terese.  the  betrothal 
of  mj  cousin  and  tlie  expectation^  of  my  family.  This  has  changed 
a  bright  opening  day  of  love  which  I  saw  not.  yei  felt  its  blessed- 
ness into  a  dark  future  which  I  dreamt  nor  of.'' 

That  alone  was  the  view  that  made  all  dark  to  WaUer  Templar: 
that  was  the  threatening  clouil  which  Terese  beheld  and  trembled 
as  she  gazed.  In  its  darkness  anil  the  crossings  in  their  path, 
love  was  lost  in  the  labyrinth. 

CHAPTER  \V. 
i:i,E.\Xun  THE  nrTHOTnr.n:  terese  the  belo^  r.n. 

Eleanor  Courtney,  his  cousin,  was  the  >»eirothed  of  young  Sir 
Walter  Templar.  His  parents  and  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Courtney, 
who,  struck  by  the  remarkable  lesemblance  which  existed  between 
Walter  and  Eleanor  in  person  antl  character,  very  naturally, 
though  very  unwisely,  had  looked  upon  them  as  proper  mates 
when  maturity  should  come.  In  the  circle  of  the  select  exclu- 
sive aristocracy  of  England,  the  )>roper  n»ating  of  families  is  an 
all-important  matter,  and  as  Walter  wn?  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
his  house,  and  Sir  Richard  (.'ourtney  without  a  son,  who  could  be 
chosen  betier  than  Walter  as  the  husband  of  Sir  Richard's  cMest 
da\ighterV  He  would  represent  in  him-^edf  the  head  of  his  father 
and  mothers  family— the  herediiary  ropresonlaiive  of  tlie  Tem- 
plars ami  a  Jilting  representative  of  the  Convtneys.  Indeed,  it 
was  evident  from  the  extraordinary  resemblance  in  character  and 
pei>on  between  him  and  his  cousin  Eleanor,  that  he  was  more  a 
Courlney  llian  a  Templar.  What  wonder  then  that  his  parents 
and  uncle  should  entertain  the  very  plausililc  design  of  mating 
Walter  and  Eleanor,  and  u^  his  futhi-r  Sir  Waller,  <lie«l  \»hen  he 
was  a  boy  and  left  him  to  the  guarcHanshi])  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Rich- 
ard, everything  in  the  future  seemed  to  favor  that  design  as  one 
which  Would  fulfill  itself  most  naturally,  and  without  a  cross. 
Doubtless,  also,  it  wouM,  had  he  not  have  jnet  Terese  and  been 
associated  with  her  in  so  delightful  a  romance  in  which  love  had 
si»rung  up  in  the  hearts  of  both.  This  was  the  matter  which  so 
troubled  Sir  Walter  since  the  revelation  of  ihe  heart  of  Terese, 
which  also  flashed  out  the  revelation  of  his  own. 

By  the  subtle  mesmeric  power  which  the  ruling  spirit  of  Walter 
Templar  possessed  over  her.  Terese,  as  remarked  before,  had 
grown  to  think  his  ihoughtu,  feel  his  feelings,  was  affected  by  his 
sympathies,  and  all  hers  ran  upon  him.  She  was,  in  fjict,  like 
the  ))lasiic  wax  upon  which  was  stamped  his  image  and  character. 
But  Eleanor  was  Walter  in  her  own  nature.  The  Creative  Mind 
and  Hand  had  fashioned  her  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Walter 
Templar.  She  was  not  like  Terese,  yet  she  was  a  fitting  type  of 
one  Hebrew  daughter — the  heroic  Judith  who  struck  off  the  he^d 
of  the  Assyrian  captain  to  free  her  i«eople  and  save  the  holy  city. 
Such  a  deed  was  the  sublime  Eleanor  worthy  to  perform. 

What  a  rival  for  Terese?  More  than  a  rival  was  Eleanor.  Had 
she  been  no  more,  Terese  hatl  won  the  prize  for  which  her  opera 
aimed,  and  her  Waller  would  have  come  joyfully  on  the  premised 
to-morrow  to  declare  the  happy  issue,  to  tell  her  that  their  path 
was  without  a  cross  in  love's  bright  pro^pect — that  the  fuiure 
before  them  was  day,  not  night. 

Bui  Eleanor  was  the  betrothed  of  Waltir.  She  was  a  member 
of  his  family  for  whom  he  would  give  his  life.  She  was  also  a 
twin  soul  made  in  the  same  mouhl,  for  whom  he  would  sacrifice 
his  life  a  thousand  times.  And  he  10  her?  how  stood  the  case? 
There  was  no  one  to  her  created  whom  she  looked  upon  from  so 
high  a  point  of  view  as  her  cousin  Waller.  There  might  bo  many 
more  in  the  worM  his  equal — his  sui»crioi'  iu  many  points,  but  in 
some  respects  it  would  have  been  dillicult  to  overmatch  him,  and 
thus  Eleanor  looked  upon  him  with  all  that  )»'i«lc  of  family  which 
also  so  strongly  trailed  W.alier's  characier.  But  the  pride  of 
Terese  in  her  beloved,  was  the  pri<lo  of  an  affeciionaic  yearning 
of  woman's  heart. 

Now,  this  love  of  family  which  tinged  so  dce^dy  and  entirely 
the  character  of  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  his  cousin  Eleanor,  was 
not  jA'ide  of  aristocracy  and  class,  but  that  same  instinct  of  race 
and  tribe  which  existed  in  patriarchal  days,  before  aristocr.acy 
had  birth,  and  wheu  iounders  of  families  and  fathers  of  nations 
w  ere  no  more  than  lords  of  sheep  and  pasturage.  Here  again  did 
Eleanor  Courtney  resemble  Judith  the  Hebrew  heroine:  and  per- 
haps in  this  trait  both  she  and  Walter  were  Jewish  in  type  of 
character.  W  hat  then  in  two  such  naiures  such  dominent  souls 
j«hall  stand  between  this  family  love,  between  two  betrothctl 
cousins  who  had  often  iicstlcd  in  one  cradle  and  who  grew  up 
together  in  early  life.  Roor  Terese,  even  thy  strong  wonuin's 
love,  returned  by  Walter  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  passionate 
nature,  cannot  i»revail  unless  Eleanor  herself  shoubi  give  her 
betrothed  to  thee. 
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Klosnior  wouMliavo  iu;K]elioii'oiisiii\V;iU<'r  ennM'i-or  ol'llic  worM, 

•loa«l  iii  j^loi-y  lliiin  dislionortMl  in  lilo.  Tt'icxo.  in  her  wouiuus 
lovo,  AvouM  lollowliini  tIiroii;^)i  every  pliusc  oClii?' lilV,  oven  niiouM 
•Ushonor  uuivk  Ui<  Tool  stops  nud  orinio  stain  his  soul.  She  woiiM 
he  as  tho  anjfol  of  Mercy  weepinj^  over  l»iui,  uikI  hi*!  jrrave  «»r glory 
would  bo  to  her  a  horrid  tumi». 

Waller,  in  turn,  \v<iuld  have  made  Kleanor  enj|»ress  of  the  world 
and  he  wotild  have  battled  for  her  aj^ainst  u  Jiosl.  Terese,  he 
would  nestle  in  his  heart.  A  fearful  vonj^oanee  would  he  lake 
u)>on  the  hea<is  of  any  who  had  harmed  Kleunor.  Terese  he  Would 
shelter  from  harni  a-s  h«'  would  a  leniler  ehiM.  Kleaiior  had  been 
his  e*iual,  hi:*  eouuselor,  often  his  j^ui«le.  Slie  had  heljied  to  mould 
him  and  he  had  helped  to  fashion  her,  Thouj^his,  and  jiurposes, 
and  ]»rof»rainm«'s,  of  his  life  were  partly  from  the  mind  ofKleami!, 
atid  jiart  of  her  mind  and  views  had  originate«l  with  him.  They 
were  two  ]K»sitive  sjtirits  ul'  the  same  order.  Terese  wan  his 
medium.  She  was  the  one  most  fitted  to  be  his  wife,  lor  he  was 
as  the  sironji:  majestie  oak.  ami  she  as  the  loviiijr  i\y  elinp;injr 
around  ihat  royal  tree — that  type  of  stronjclh  and  power. 

But  then  should  T!lettn<»r.  lookiiij^  upon  him  as  her  future  hus- 
band, love  him  with  the  })assion  of  the  sexes  for  their  matel 
What  if.  to  the  l<»ve  of  family,  there  has  also  prown  up  in  her 
heart  a  woman's  love?  Jftkw  awful  would  it  >k'  in  her  btron^x 
nature,  should  disa[)poiutment.  broken  vows  <)f  her  cousin  hi^h- 
])innacled  in  her  tuind,  and  a  successful  rival  come  in  her  life' 
What  a  wre<-k  there  wouM  be  of  Kleanor,  Terese.  Waller  an<l  hi-" 
family. 

••Oil,  Terese.  Terese.  1  cannot  oive  u\i  thy  love  ^io  newly 
revealed,  so  un.-^peakably  dear  to  my  iieart.  Oh.  Terese.  I  woiibl 
not  bid  thee  love  thy  Walter  less  to  save  his  soul  from  ]»erdilion. 
Oh,  Eleanor!  sister  (d'm\  nature,  would  thou  wert  here  to  advise 
mc  .iiid  be  my  guide  in  this  mt»si  dark,  uncertain  hour.  Oh.  wouhl 
thou  wert  here,  that  1  might  throw  myself  at  thy  feet  and  pour 
out  my  soul  into  thy  large  sympathising  heart!  ' 

Had  Eleanor  been  tiiere,  the  crosses  might,  perchance,  have 
been  swept  away  and  love  taken  (uit  of  the  labyrinth  by  her  hand: 
but,  without  his  cousin,  Walter  eouhl  not,  dared  not  decide  for 
himself  and  Terese. 


to  London  in  1742,  the  opposition  had  subsided.  He  immedialely 
rt-produced  his  ••Me»iah.'"  and  it^  high  merits  were  fully  acknowl- 
edgi'd.  During  llandels  life,  and  for  many  subse(|uent  years,  it 
wa"*  annually  performed  in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kouml- 
liug  Hospital:  and,  U»  this  day,  no  musical  festival  is  eonsi^lerrd 
complvie,  unless  this  oratorio  be  a  ]nincipal  i>arl  of  the  per- 
formance. 

'•Handel,  who  may  be  <'alled  the  Milton  of  mtisic,  was  the  dis- 
coverer <d'tlie  great  truth  that  there  is  a  siiblinu^  in  mu>ic  as  well 
as  in  jMietiy  and  ji.iiniing.  No  comjuiser  has  noue  str<-ngth  and 
majesty,  his  very  elegance-  ha^  :i  suldime  simplicity.  Eminently 
imbueil  with  the   truth   of  r«'\clati.»n,    and  well  rend  in  the  Holy 

,  .Scriptures,  to  him  it  wa««  a  labor  of  love  to  comi>oxe  sacred  music. 

I  He  could  convey  by  harnioviy  whatever  leeling  he  plea«<ed.'" 

fnsianre  the   strong  ami    pr<»phclic    declamation  and  brauiiful 

;  elegance  disjdayed  in  thai  l!cciiativo.  ••Comfort  ye.  my  jieople 
saiili  your  CJod."  Listen  also  to  the  initiatory  uhln/ahj  passages 
written  for  the  hautboy  and  m;/tittl  in  the  same  i>iece.  The  pro- 
gressive be.fculy  displayed  in  these  imiiaiioii-^  cannot  fail  toenchant 

I  all  lovers  of  cla'^sical  no-lodiis.  Again,  how  exulting  is  the  choral 
-well  of  ••For  uido  u^  a  child  is  born:"   how  full  rd"  trusting  failh 

;  is  tlie  graceful  and  expressixe  air  *•!  know  thai  my  Itetleemer 
liveth:"  how  luelanclndy  the  feeling  of  ••He  was  ^lespi^ed:"  how 
triumphant    that   glorious  duet.    ••(>    Death,  where   is  thy  sting.' 

I  Listen  also  to  the  gran<l  and  joyous  ertect  brought  out  by  the  \ol- 

I  umnious  unity  of  ten   thousantl  well    trained   voices   sounding  in 

'  pure  harmony  the  i»raises  of  the  M.»st  High  in  the  ••Hallelujah,  for 
the  Lord  (Jod  Omui)>otent  reigneth."     Who.  wiiK  a  soul  for  music. 

i  whether  learned  or  uideariu'd  in  the  beautiful  art.  that  can  fail  to 
be  enlranced  by  the  perfect    reuflilion  of  such  :i  composition?     It 

'  i««  customary  in  England,  when  this  sublime  chorus  is  performed 
for  the  amlience  to  rise^z*  um."-^  and  rejoain  standing  until  the  con- 

I  elusion  of  this  com]»ositiun. 

j       In  fact,  gramleur.  simplicity  and   s»demniiy   are  the  character- 

'  islics  of  ^•Thc  Messiah." 

The  scientilie  ingenuity  in  the  last   great  chorus  of  this  work 

,  has  induced  me  t«»  postpone  my  review  of  this  learned  composition 

I  until  my  fifth  and  last  uriicle  of  my  first  series  of  Handel's  works. 
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liV  l»ROFKS.SOR  .JOHN  Tl  LLlDtlK. 

On  Hamlel's  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  announce*!  liis  intention,  to 
the  musical  patrons  in  that  city,  of  bringing  out  his  oratorio  for 
the  benefit  (da  public  charity. 

Ifandel  and  .lenny  Lind  were  great  tacticians:  they  both  glorieil 
in  tendering  their  services  gratuitously  for  puldir  charities.  Hut 
tloubtless  it  was  hunuiitily,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  that  such  an 
announcement  would  tuake  a  favorable  impression  in  ihe  public 
mind,  that  t»romj)te«l  them  both  to  give  their  assistance  »»n  all 
occasions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  at  .nil  events,  such  prompt- 
ings always  pr«»ved  successlul.  In  this  insiance.  the  i"lea  bene- 
fitted Haiidel.  f«»r  it  enlisted  the  ^erviccs  ol'  .Matthew  Dubcrg.  the 
celebrated  violinist  ami  favt»rite  pupil  (d' tJemini.mi.  as  the  leader 
of  his  orchentra.  who  w;»s  at  that  time  in  Dublin  as  couip«.s4»r  antl 
master  (d'  the  king's  band  of  nujsic. 

He  wa>  also  foriun:ite  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  ("ib- 
ber  as  his  principal  sjoprano  v«>calist.  .Mrs.  fibber  was  the  sister 
ti.  Dr.  Arne.  the  celebrated  Engli.sh  composer,  who  is  the  author 
of  many  classical  anthems,  and  tJoiue  fine  compositions  in  Ihe 
operatic  line.  The  Doctor  was  a  great  a«lmirer  of  Handel's  works. 
>vliich  in  all  probability  induced  hi.s  sister  l«)  as.sisi  Handel  in  sjis- 
taining  the  principal  soprano  solos  <d  ••The  Mes>iah."  The  above 
idea  appears  t<i  be  correct  a?  by  historical  account >,  sae  did  not 
jirofos  to  be  a  competoul  vocalist.  However,  the  following  «|Uo- 
tation  i»ro\es  that  she  had  one  of  the  most  es>enit:il  reipiisites  for 
the  interjii-eiation  of  the  poet  an«l  musician:  ••Though  her  knowl- 
edge (d"  music  was  slight,"  says  the  reviewer  of  this  Eestival,  ••and 
her  voice  thin,  yrt  she  threw  such  natural  ]>alhos  inli> — 'He  Was 
de*>i»isc*l  and  rejected  of  men,* — which  was  adapted  by  Hamlel,  to 
suit  her  voice: — thai  she  touched  the  heart,  where  others,  with 
more  science  ami  a  sujierior  organ,  could  only  reach  the  ear." 

Principal  singers  would  do  well  to  follow  this  buly's  example 
and  renderlhe  coiupositiotis  appointed  tothem  with  that  expressioii 
that  wotdtl  not  oidy  interpret  the  poet  and  musician  faithfully, 
but  would  secure  the  altentionand  tou<di  the  heart  td'thrir  hearers 
In  such   truthful  rendition. 

Handel's  success  in    Dul>liii    was  trium]diant:  ami,  on  his  return 


A  K0\«  TO  DOROTHY. 

Dorothy.  I  have  loved  you  long — 
Longer  than  1  can  say. 
And  I  want  to  indite  yon  a  short  little 
l>oroihv,  if  I  inav. 


iong. 


Dorothy,  when  I  bkved\ou  first. 
Everything  seemed  so  (pieer; 
I  tlutught  that  my  heart  wiuih^  be  sure  to  burst 
F<»r  love  (dyou,  Dorothy  dear. 

Dorothy,  if  1  loved  you  not. 
Easily  you  might  guess 
That  earth  would  to  me  be  a  weariful  spot 
Mightn't  \ou,  Doroth\?     Ves. 

Dondhy.  if  I  loved  you  more — 
Sot  being  t|uile  .so  shy — 
If  ymi  looked  upon  me  ami  my  love  as  a  bore. 
D«»rothy,  I  sh«uitd  die. 

l>on»thy.   if  I  loved  you  less. 
And  ilid  n't  much  care  to  see 
Voitr  eyes  Jiucl  yrtiir  hands  and  your  gloves  and  your 
dress. 
Dorothy,  't  wouM  n't  be  me. 

Dorothy,  if  you  b»ve  me  too. 
Worry  me,  sure.  y«Mi  won't; 
IJut,  mind,  I  do  n't  want  you  to  say  you  do. 
Dorothy,  if  y<»u  do  n"t. 

Dorothy,  it  you    re  not  for  me. 
If  you  must  answer  ••.No." 
When  1  come  begging  upon  my  knee — 
Dorothy,  let  me  go. 

Di»rothy,  if  I  fiml  you  out 
Mockiu-r  me.  by-and-by. 
Laughing  me  down  for  a  loving  butt, 
Dorothv.  mimi  your  eve. 
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WAIT,  M¥  DARLING,  WAIT. 

There's  a  pale  bright  star  iu  the  heavens  to-night, 

A  star  that  no  eye  can  see: 
To  the  world  at  large  it  sends  no  light; 

It  shineth  alone  for  me. 

There's  an  angel  singing  iu  heaven  to-night, 

Singing  a  gladsome  glee; 
But  the  hurrying  world  can  hear  her  not — 

She  singetii  alone  for  me. 

I  know  who  it  is,  for  a  while  ago 

We  laid  her  away  to  rest 
On  the  green  hillside,  where  the  wild  flowers  grow, 

And  (he  birds  sing  with  joyous  zest. 

She  is  waiting  for  me  by  the  golden  gate 

Of  her  bright  and  happy  home. 
And  her  crown,  a  star,  casts  a  blessed  light 

On  the  paths  where  my  footsteps  roam. 
******* 

A  little  while  by  the  golden  gate. 

Wait,  my  dear  one,  wait; 
I  only  tarry  for  night  to  come — 

Wait,  my  darling,  wait. 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION. 

Deddington  was  a  great  place,  us  it  appeared  to  me  when 
I  lived  there  twenty  years  ago;  and  its  people  were  a  high, 
superior  race,  suited  to  their  place  of  abode. 

Two  houses  in  the  town  were  conspicuous  above  the  rest. 
One  of  them  was  called  "Myrtle  House"  (not  that  there 
were  any  myrtles  near  it,  which,  indeed,  were  as  rare  as 
turtles  in  that  part  of  the  country,)  and  was  the  residence 
of  Miss  Bellamy,  a  maiden  lady  then  about  fifly. 

Myrtle  House  was  the  largest  house  in  the  town — a  mas- 
sive square  stone  building,  with  a  front  nearly  all  windows 
and  a  porch  with  pillars  of  fine  polished  marble. 

Miss  Bellamy  was  known  to  be  a  lady  of  great  wealth. 
Her  father  had  been,  many  years  previously,  a  successful 
barrister,  and  she,  his  only  child,  had  succeeded  to  her  for- 
tune while  yet  young.  An  early  disappointment,  some  said 
— inability  in  the  male  sex  in  general  to  find  courage  to 
propose  to  so  rich  a  lady,  others  said — had  kept  her  single, 
and  single  there  was  every  prospect  of  her  remaining. 

For,  indeed,  when  she  walked  out  on  fine  days  with  her 
footman  behind  her  and  her  lapdog  beside  her,  or  when,  on 
wet  days,  she  brought  out  her  big  carriage  (for  she  kept  a 
carriage),  he  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who,  seeing  her, 


could  have  conceived  the  notion  of  making  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Bellamy. 

The  other  house  of  the  two  was  tho  house  of  my  uncle. 
It  was  not  nearly  so  grand  as  Myrtle  House,  and  it  had 
no  special  name  of  its  own,  being  merely  known  as  "Lawyer 
Enoch's,  in  Broad  Street;"  but  it  was  a  good,  substantial 
house,  much  bigger  than  most  of  the  other  houses  in 
town. 

Externally  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  that 
the  front  door  was  approached  by  a  series  of  steps — quite  a 
long  flight  it  seemed  to  me — with  a  hand-rail  beside  them 
for  safety.  And  as  my  uncle  himself  happened  to  be — or 
seemed  to  be,  which  was  the  same  thing — the  tallest  man 
whom  I  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  seen  going  about  loose,  I 
imagined  the  steps  had  been  put  there  to  assist  the  advan- 
tages which  nature  had  given  him  in  getting  a  good  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  He  was  my  father's  younger  bro- 
ther— Christian  name  Thomas — my  father's  being  William. 
And  while  I  am  naming  names  I  might  as  well,  on  the 
chance  of  the  reader's  caring  to  hear  it,  name  my  own.  It 
also  is,  as  my  father's  was,  William  Enoch.  At  that  time  I 
added  "Jun."  to  it;  but  that,  alas!  is  no  longer  necessary, 
my  dear  old  senior  having  been  gone  these  many  years  to 
the  dear  wife  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  whom  I  hardly 
ever  knew,  and  to  the  dear  lads  and  girls  (all  gone  too, 
except  me)  who  were,  I  hope,  better  children  to  him  than 
ever  I  have  been. 

Thomas  Enoch,  my  uncle,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called, "Lawyer  Enoch,"  was  a  prosperous  man;  and  if  honesty 
and  goodness  of  heart,  and  strict  integi'ity  deserved  pros- 
perity, he  had  only  his  just  wages.  His  practice  had  been  a 
large  and  lucrative  one  (chiefly  conveyancing)  for  many 
years,  and  about  the  time  I  left  Deddington  he  had  admitted 
my  cousin  Tom,  his  son,  to  a  share  of  the  business,  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  hand  over  to  him  entirely. 

But  what  is  our  life?  Is  it  not  even  a  vapor?  Young 
Tom  (so  healthy  and  strong  he  always  looked)  died  years 
ago.  Cousin  Jem  died  within  a  year  of  him,  and  Charlie 
with  almost  as  short  an  interval. 

The  occasion  of  this  visit  of  mine  to  Deddington,  though 
not  a  funeral,  was  a  sad  one.     You  shall  judge. 

My  uncle,  in  the  long  practice  of  his  profession,  made  a 
good  deal  of  money;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, when 
he  had  a  family  about  him,  he  was  very  careful  to  increase 
his  savings.  Of  later  years,  when  successive  bereavements 
had  left  him  only  one  daughter,  Ada,  to  care  for,  he  thought 
less  and  less  of  money.     He  gave  very  generously  to  the 
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poor,  not  cnly  through  public  institutions,  but  by  many  a 
secret  charity,  where  his  right  hand  knew  not  his  left  hand's 
bounty.  Many  a  Christmas  board  smoked  appctizingly,  which, 
but  for  his  open  hand,  would  have  been  bare.  Many  a  grate, 
in  many  a  ccltage,  on  many  a  winter's  night  burnt  with  a 
ruddy  glare,  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  black  and 
cold.  And  beyond  this  he  spent  liberally  upon  his  house  and 
daughter.  His  house  was  noted  fjir  away  lor  the  perfect 
taste  and  elegance  of  its  equipments.  From  attic  to  cellar  it 
was  his  pride  to  have  everything  as  complete  and  as  good  as 
money  could  make  it. 

*'You  will  have  quite  enough,  my  girl,  wlien  I  have  spent 
all  I  can  in  this  way,"  he  would  sayj  *'to  make  the  men  run 
after  you." 

As  for  Ada  herself,  his  trouble  was  that  money  was  not 
able  to  buy  anything  quite  good  enough  for  her.  Her  little 
phaeton  and  pair  of  grays  was  the  prettiest  turn-out  in  that 
liiding;  but  it  was  not  nearly  good  enough.  So  of  her  jewelry, 
her  dresses,  her  piano,  her  harp,  her  love-birds  in  their  gilded 
cage,  her  wonderful  Pomeranian,  "Nelly"  (which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  dog  show  year  by  year,  as  a  matter  of  course); 
all  these  were  good,  were,  indeed,  of  the  very  best,  but  were 
not  good  enough,  he  said, — not  half  good  enough. 

For  Ada  was  the  light  of  his  life,  in  whom  and  for  whom 
alone  he  any  longer  cared  to  live. 

She  herself  declared  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  men 
ever  running  after  her,  and  already  considered  herself  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Miss  Bellamy  in  the  honors  of  old 
Maidenhood  at  Deddington.  *'  Five-and  twenty  already, 
papa,  and  not  yet  engaged,"  she  used  to  say;  '*I'm  afraid  that 
I'm  a  bad  lot.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Miss  Bellamy  what  is  the 
best  thing  for  rheumatism  at  my  time  of  life,  and  see  if  she 
can  exchange  my  Nelly  for  a  respectable,  well-conducted  cat." 
Or  if  Miss  Bellamy  happened  to  drive  past  at  such  a  time,  she 
would  make  a  great  pretence  of  beckoning  to  her  from  the 
windows,  with  a  view  to  stopping  her  and  asking  these  ques- 
tions, but  always  took  good  care  not  to  let  that  lady  see  her 
motions. 

In  these  demonstrations  against  Miss  Bellamy  her  papa, 
she  noticed,  never  joined,  but,  indeed,  always  deprecated 
them,  and  seemed  to  have  a  singular  respect  and  deference 
for  that  lady,  which  was  unaccountable,  seeing  that  they 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  visited  each  other,  and,  to 
Ada's  knowledge,  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  many  years. 

"Old  maid,  indeed,"  he  would  answer  her,  "I  never  feel, 
sure  until  you  come  into  breakfast,  that  you  have  not  eloped 
in  the  night." 

And  of  course  Ada,  though  not  engaged,  had  not  reached 
the  age  of  five-and- twenty  without  having  the  chance  to  be 
so.  The  simple  fact  was  that  she  would  not  leave  her  father, 
and  was  cold  to  all  advances,  and,  that,  as  he  seemed  lo  find 
all  his  happiness  in  her,  she  was  content  to  devote  herself 
wholly  to  him. 

It  must  be  now  about  five  years  since  my  uncle  gave  up  to  bis 
two  chief  clerks  the  business  which,  if  I  had  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  would  have  given 
up  to  me.  And  from  that  time  he  and  Ada  became  more  and 
more  to  each  other.  He  took  to  traveling  with  her  a  great  deal 
from  place  to  place.  He  turned  all  his  investments  into  the 
simplest  channels,  so  that  his  income  might  come  to  him, 
whether  from  rents,  or  stocks,  or  mortgages,  with  as  little  trou- 
ble or  anxiety  to  himself  as  possible.  In  fact  he  set  his  house 
in  order,  that  he  might  wait  in  peace  for  the  day  of  his  depart- 
ure. 

The  only  exception  that  he  made  in  his  determination  to 
be  rid  of  business  was,  that  for  two  years  or  upwards  he 
yielded  to  solicitations  and  continued  to  be  a  director  of  the 
County  Bank.     It  is  now  about  two  years  and  a  half  since 


he  carried  out,  however,  his  long-announced  intention,  and 
resigned  his  scat,  lie  was  pei-suaded  at  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, to  keep  his  shares,  lest  the  sale  of  them  should  dam- 
age the  concern,  in  which  he  still  had  every  confidence. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  myself  had  a  few  shares  in  the  bank. 
But,  on  resigning,  he  wrote  me  that  so  long  as  he  had  been 
on  the  board  he  had  considered  himself  in  some  sort  the 
respon.sible  guardian  of  my  interests,  but  now  he  could  no 
longer  advise  me  what  to  do  with  my  money.  lie  would 
merely  say  that  up  to  that  time  he  know  the  concern  to  be 
thoroughly  sound,  and  to  be  earning  year  by  year  the  good 
dividends  it  paid.  Now  that  he  was  leaving,  there  was  to  be 
new  blood  infused  into  the  board,  and  a  new  manager  was  to 
take  the  helm  who  was  ambitious  to  extend  their  business 
and  undertake  transactions  of  a  much  greater  magnitude  than 
they  had  formerly  taken  in  hand.  I  must  use  my  own 
judgment,  he  said,  and  continue  a  shareholder  or  not,  as  I 
thought  best. 

Well,  it  happened  just  at  that  time  a  favorable  chance 
presented  itself  for  me  to  ent^r  into  partnership  with  my 
present  partners,  so  I  sold  out  my  shares  in  the  bank  and 
found  employment  for  my  money  in  business;  doing  so,  I 
confess,  not  without  many  regrets  at  withdrawing  from  so 
flourishing  a  concern,  and  many  misgivings  as  to  whether  I 
should  ever  again  have  from  my  savings  so  comfortable  an 
addition  to  my  small  income  as  I  had  had  till  then. 

These  regrets  ceased,  and  were  exchanged  for  a  profound 
thankfulness  when,  a  year  ago,  the  new  manager  absconded, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  had  committed  the  bank  to  liabilities 
which  rendered  it  perfectly  insolvent,  and  involved  the  ruin 
of  nearly  every  shareholder  in  it. 

But  my  delight  at  my  own  escape  was  sadly  tempered  by 
regret  that  my  good  old  uncle  was  fatally  involved  in  the 
great  catastrophe. 

For  a  while  it  was  hoped — as  it  always  is  hoped  on  such 
occasions — that  the  concern  would  be  wound  up  without  call- 
ing on  the  shareholders  to  contribute  more  than  the  capital 
they  had  already  paid  up. 

But  a  few  months  proved  the  groundlessness  of  such  a 
hope,  and  such  of  the  shareholders  as  were  more  abundantly 
endowed  with  prudence  than  honesty,  anticipated  the  calls 
of  the  official  liquidators  by  levanting,  and  leaving  those  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  debt  whose  sense  of  honor  refined  to 
allow  them  to  follow  such  examples. 

My  uncle  stood  it  out  to  the  last,  surrendered  everything 
he  possessed  to  the  creditors,  and  saw  himself  utterly  bank- 
rupt in  all  but  his  integrity. 

This  visit  of  mine  to  Deddington  was,  in  fact,  to  enable  me 
to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  all  his  household  effects,  and 
to  buy  in  agiin  at  the  auction,  for  his  use  and  Ada's, 
such  things  as  I  could  not  see  taken  from  them  so  long  as  it 
was  in  my  poor  power  to  prevent  it.  But,  unhappily,  it  was 
but  little  that  I  could  do,  my  means  being  much  more  limited 
than  my  good-will. 

It  was  Ada  who  opened  the  door  for  me.  She  was  cheer- 
ful and  resigned  to  her  altered  lot,  thinking  indeed  only  of  her 
father,  as  he  seemed  to  think  only  of  her. 

She  had  plans  of  her  own,  chief  of  which  was  that  plan  of 
all  well-educated,  needy  ladies — to  take  the  situation  of  a 
governess.  As  for  her  father,  she  knew  not,  and  he  knew 
not,  what  was  to  be  done;  but  they  did  not  doubt  that  some 
friendly  door  would  open  to  him. 

Nor  need  I  say  that  a  friendly  door  was  set  open  to  him 
thatnight,  and  that  he  \ery  frankly  accepted  the  shelter  of 
my  town  lodgings  until  happier  days  should  come. 

Ada  meanwhile  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  friend  a  few 
miles  away  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  her;  and  thus  the  two 
were  to  be  parted  for  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
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I  think  that  the  prospect  of  this  separation  pained  them 
more  that  night  than  the  loss  of  all  their  possessions.  They 
sat  all  the  evening  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

She  took  me  through  the  rooms,  and  a  very  dreary  round 
it  was.  The  stair  carpcta  were  up,  and  so  were  the  bed-room 
carpets.  They  were  marked  by  dirty  feet,  for  the  elegant 
and  superior  household  furniture  had  been  on  view  all  day. 
Townstblkwho  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  before  had  been 
through  every  room  in  the  house,  save  one.  Brokers  from 
Shiretown  had  sounded  all  the  chairs  and  tables  and  bed- 
steads. Everything  was  ticketed  and  numbered  for  the  sale 
on  t  le  morrow.  Lot  342  was  the  gilded  cage  with  Ada's  love- 
birds, and  Lot  370  was  "Nelly."  Lot  420  was  her  harp,  and 
JjOt  421  her  piano.  These  things  I  marked  for  niy  own. 
Ijots  500  to  574  inclusive  were  my  uncle's  books,  done  up 
in  bundles  of  about  half  a  dozen  irrespective  of  subject.  I 
looked  through  these,  and  noted  a  few  parcels  which  con- 
tained his  favorite  authors.  T  noted  the  numbers  of  some 
few  choic  e  pieces  of  furniture,  and  then  we  returned  to  the 
little  roo  m  where  my  uncle  sat  loo  king  into  the  fire. 

We  did  not  sit  long,  however,  before  my  uncle  went  off  in 
low  spirits  enough  to  his  bed.  But  Ada  and  I  sat  later, 
side  by  side  (on  a  favorite  little  couch),  and  there  we  had  a 
conversation  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget.  Indeed,  we 
sat  and  talked  so  long  that  it  was  morning  before  I  went  to 
my  resting-place,  which  she  told  me  I  should  find  in  Lot  127. 

And  I  wish  I  may  never  have  a  woi'se  lot  than  I  found 
it.  It  was  a  good  bed,  in  which  I  had  slept  many  a  time 
before,  and  I  jotted  it  down  as  one  of  the  things  I  must  try 
to  buy,  along  with  the  little  couch.  But  a  man  does  not 
find  sleep  in  the  downiest  pillow,  unless  he  takes  it  with 
him,  and  I  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

Indeed,  at  breakfast  time,  we  none  of  us  looked  much 
refreshed.  And  .when  the  townsfolk  began  to  come  in 
again  for  their  final  view,  it  cost  us  some  little  effort  to  rouse 
ourselves  into  decent  spirits.  Ada  went  off  to  a  neighbor's, 
to  be  out  of  sound  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  My  uncle, 
however,  put  on  a  cheerful,  brave  face,  stayed  at  home,  and 
went,  stick  in  hand,  from  room  to  room,  and  told  the  real 
value  of  this  piece  of  furniture  and  that  to  friends  who 
wished  to  purchase,  and  won  good  will  and  sympathy  in  his 
misfortune,  as  ho  had  won  respect  and  esteem  in  his  pros- 
perity. 

Amongst  others  came  in  old  Miss  Bellamy.  My  uncle 
saw  her  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  drew  me  back  into  a  bed- 
room till  she  passed,  and  so  kept  out  of  her  sight  till  she 
had  gone  from  room  to  room,  slowly,  through  all  the  house, 
and  left  it  again 

After  her  came,  in  a  little  while,  two  respectable-looking 
men,  strangers  to  the  town — ^brokers,  it  was  whispered,  from 
London — and  these  having  also  gone  the  round  of  the  house, 
note-book  in  hand,  chose  for  themselves  veats  in  front,  near 
the  auctioneer's  desk,  and,  the  hour  of  sale  being  close  at 
hand,  made  it  very  clear  that  they  had  come  with  decided 
intentions  of  doing  business. 

Strange,  how  elastic  is  the  spirit  under  trouble.  As  this 
sale  went  on,  and  my  uncle  saw  first  one  fiivorite  piece  of 
furniture  and  then  another  fall  under  the  hammer,  his 
spirits  rase  and  he  became  very  cheerful  and  lively.  He 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  when  things  went  for  more 
than  he  had  given  for  them,  although  it  put  no  penny  in 
his  pocket.  He  took  it  as  a  high  personal  compliment  that 
the  two  London  brokers  should  have  come  down  to  Ded- 
dington.  "Th^re  is  not  another  house  in  the  town  they 
would  have  come  to,"  he  said.  And  when  he  found  that 
nearly  everything  was  being  knocked  down  either  to  them 
or  to  other  strangers  whom  no  one  knew,  he  began  to  think 
the  fame  of  his  good  taste  must  have  spread  very  widely. 


In  fact  the  town  folks  got  hardly  anything.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  strangers  meant  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way;  and  when  once  or  twice  a  townsman,  having 
set  his  mind  on  some  particular  article,  was  allowed  to  get  it 
only  after  it  had  been  run  up  to  about  double  its  value, 
townspeople  became  very  shy  of  bidding,  and  had  it  not 
been  that  there  were  two  or  three  sets  of  these  foreign  bro- 
kers, the  front-seat  couple  would  have  had  all  at  their  own 
price.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  prices  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sale  were  not  maintained.  For  the  strangers  played  into 
each  other's  hands  after  a  while,  and  spared  each  other's 
purses. 

It  was  some  little  surprise  to  mc  that  none  of  them  bid 
against  me  for  the  few  lots  I  had  marked,  and  that  they  all 
fell  to  me  at  less  than  half  their  value. 

Hopkins,  the  butler,  who  had  lived  with  my  uncle  forty 
years  (having  come  as  stable  boy,  made  two  or  three  bids  at 
one  lot  and  got  it,  that  lot  being  the  brass  door-plate  with 
my  uncle's  name  on  it.  He  did  not  bid  at  anything  else, 
but  wrapped  this  up  carefully,  with  its  screws,  and  went  off 
with  it. 

It  was  a  two  days'  sjile;  and  when  all  was  over,  it  was 
actually  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  goods  which  had 
been  sold  had  become  the  property  of  some  half  dozen 
strangei*s,  and  that  these  half  dozen  had  all  been  acting  in 
concert,  the  real  purchasei*8  being  James  and  Patchett. 

They  said  they  would  send  orders  from  London  in  a  day 
or  two  for  the  disposal  of  their  purchases,  which,  in  the 
meantime,  they  would  be  glad  if  they  could  leave.  "Per- 
haps my  uncle  would  be  willing  to  still  consider  them  at  his 
service  until  they  sent  for  them." 

My  uncle  thanked  them,  but  could  not  accept  such  a 
loan  from  strangers.  He  was  going,  he  said,  that  night  to 
the  hotel,  and  next  day  with  me  to  Jiondon. 

''Take  the  key,  Hopkins,"  he  said,  "and  leave  it  at  the 
Bank."     And  Hopkins  took  it  and  locked  the  door. 

^  Why,  what  extravagance  is  this,  Hopkins?"  he  ex- 
claimed again,  as  he  saw  the  cab  from  the  Sun  waiting  for 
him  at  the  door.  "])o  you  think  all  this  has  taken  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  and  that  I  can't  walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  staring  at  you  as 
you  walk,"  said  Hopkins. 

So  we  got  in — Hopkins  outside  with  the  driver. 

"Why,  he's  taking  us  round  by  Jackson's  Lane,"  said 
my  uncle,  as  he  pulled  down  the  window,  and  called  to  the 
driver  to  know  where  he  was  going. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Hopkins;  "I've  a  call  to  make,  if 
you'll  excuse  me  taking  the  liberty." 

"Confound  his  impudence,"  said  my  uncle,  "driving  mo 
about  to  make  his  calls!" 

Now,  Jackson's  Lane  is  just  outside  the  town,  and  has  a 
few  pretty  little  semi-detached  hoases  in  it,  each  with  a  neat 
bit  of  a  garden  in  front. 

We  stopped  in  a  moment  at  one  of  tlje  prettiest  of  these, 
and  Hopkins  jumped  down  and  opened  the  door  of  the  cab 
and  the  gate  of  the  garden. 

"Please  step  in,  sir,  for  only  one  minute,"  said  Hopkins, 
with  an  air  of  great  embarrasment. 

And,  at  that  moment,  the  house  door  opened,  and  out 
stepped  Burnett,  my  uncle's  cook,  and  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  little  gravel  walk,  courtesying  and  blushing  violently. 

"Why,  Burnett,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  do  you 
and  Hopkins  mean?"  asked  my  uncle. 

"Not  Burnett  any  longer,"  Hopkins  broke  in.  *I  was 
tired  of  seeing  her  crying  in  the  kitchen  this  morning,  so 
as  I  happened  to  have  a  marriage  license  in  my  pocket, 
we  walked  as  far  as  the  church  while  the  sale  was  on,  and 
she  came  out  Mrs.  Hopkins," 
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"It's  the  most  sensible  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life," 
said  my  uncle;  -'but  I  had  some  thought  of  asking  her  my- 
self." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  blushed  redder  then  before,  and  dropped 
short  courtesies  without  intermission. 

■^•So  you've  brought  me  here  to  wish  you  joy.  Well.  God 
bless  you  both!" 

^•It  was  not  exactly  that,"  said  Hopkins;  'indeod,  I  could 
not  have  taken  such  a  liberty.  But  1  thought,  sir,  perhaps 
— I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you  and  Miss  Ada — and  Burnett 
thought  too — " 

''Why,  my  good  Hopkins,"  said  my  uncle,  '-what  docs 
this  mean'r''  for  he  had  quite  broken  down,  and  could  say  no 
more. 

"We  thought,  sir,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Hopkins,  late  Burnett, 
"as  he  says  that,  as  we  have  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
you  and  Miss  Ada  so  many  yeare,  you  would,  perhaps,  let  us 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  you  a  little  longer,  we  being 
too  old  to  make  new  friends.  So  Hopkins,  he  had  a  chance 
to  get  this  house,  and  he  has  made  it  as  comfortable  as  he 
can,  and  we  thought  you  would,  perhaps,  let  us  live  with 
you  here  till  you  find  a  more  fitting  place;"  and  Burnett,  as 
she  concluded  her  speech  (which  she  had  not  got  through 
without  many  interruptions),  polished  the  door  plat<3  with 
her  apron,  and  my  uncle  read  his  own  name  upon  it. 

Then  he  went  into  the  parlor,  and  he  buried  his  face  for 
a  minute  in  his  hands.  AVhen  he  lifted  it  again,  Hopkins 
was  standing  with  his  bank  deposit-book  in  his  hand. 

"0  master,"  ho  said,  "yours  has  been  such  an  easy  service, 
that  to  have  no  one  to  servo  will  be  harder  work.  Let  us 
stay  with  you  si  ill.  Don't  call  it  staying  with  us.  Sec 
here;  all  we  have  is  yours.  Wo  have  no  other  use  for  it; 
take  it  for  yourself  and  Miss  Ada;  only  don't  let  us  part." 
And  he  put  the  deposit-book  on  the  table,  at  my  uncle's 
hand. 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  while  before 
he  found  words  to  answer  him. 

"Hopkins,"  he  said,  "I  have  read  of  such  servants  as  you 
and  Burnett  in  books,  but  I  never  believed  in  them." 

"And  I,"  said  Hopkins,  "have  read  of  such  masters  as 
ours,  and  found  it  very  easy  to  believe  in  them." 

"But  I  could  not  take  it,  Hopkins.  I  am  going  to  Lon- 
don with  Will." 

"Why  not  take  it,  sir?  it  is  only  a  little  of  what  you  have 
overpaid  me." 

"1  have  uQver  paid  you  at  all,  Hopkins;  such  service  as 
yours  is  not  paid  with  money.  But  wo  will  stay  with  you 
to-night  instead  of  going  to  the  hotel.     There,  now." 

"Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  the  old  butler,  "and  longer  than  to- 
night, or  my  name's  not  Hopkins." 

After  this,  we  sat  a  long  time  without  speaking,  until  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  and  in  an  instant,  Ada  was  in  her 
father's  arms.  Hopkins  had  sent  word  to  her  where  she 
would  find  him,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  met  her  at  the  door, 
and  told  her  that  her  bed  was  prepared  for  her. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  papa?  Hopkins  and  Burnett 
here,  and  you?" 

"Hopkins  and  Burnett  count  only  as  one,  my  dear,  now. 
They  got  married  this  morning.  'This  is  their  house,  and 
they  persist  in  calling  it  mine,  and  they  don't  want  to  part 
with  me,  but  wish  just  to  keep  their  old  situation,  they  say. 
That's  all." 

Then  Ada  ran  out  to  wish  the  old  couple  joy.  And  they 
laughed  with  her  a  little,  and  cried  with  her  a  good  deal 
before  she  came  back  to  us. 

And  indeed  I  hardly  know  what  emotions  were  strongest 
with  any  of  us  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  But  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  was  "all  unhappy." 


Even  when  my  uncle  took  up  the  book  and  we  heard  him 
read — (low,  and  unconscious  that  his  lips  were  forming  the 
words) — 

"0,  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when 
God  preserved  me;  when  his  candle  shine d  upon  my  head, 
and  when  by  his  light,  I  walked  through  darkness;  as  I  was 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  secret  of  God  was  upon 
my  tabernacle;  when  the  Almighty  was  }et  with  me,  when 
my  children  were  about  me;" — 

even,  I  say,  as  we  caught  his  low  words,  the  tender  pity  in 
his  voice  seemed  rather  pity  for  anot^^c^  than  himself 

But  when  Ada  took  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  said, — 
"I  will  read  to  you,  papa;"  and  when  she  turned  to  another 
page  and  read  out,  firmly  and  boldly,  "0  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever," 
we  felt  then  that  she  had  struck  the  truer  and  the  nobler 
key,  and  before  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  psalm,  we  did 
not  doubt  that  He  who  had  turned  our  water-springs  into 
dry  ground,  could  turn  again  our  dry  ground  into  water- 
springs;  that  He  who  had  minished  us  and  brought  us  low, 
was  indeed  mighty  enough  and  gracious  enough,  to  set  the 
poor  on  high  again  from  afilicticn. 

Hopkins  came  in  with  candles  when  it  was  growing  late, 
and  asked,  with  as  profound  a  deference  as  ever  he  had 
asked,  if  anything  more  was  wanted.  And  so  we  went  to 
10  bed  in  the  new  house,  with  the  old  door-plate  on  the  new 
door. 

Ada's  love-birds  hung  in  their  old  cage  in  the  window,  and 
Nelly,  coiled  up  in  her  basket,kept  watch  outside  her  chamber. 

It  might  have  been  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  we  had  fin- 
ished breakfast  next  morning,  while  we  sat  talking  over  our 
little  half-formed  plans,  when  we  heard  the  garden-gate  creak 
on  its  hinges,  and  Ada.  looking  out,  exclaimed,  "AVhy,  papa, 
it's  Miss  Bellamy  coming  in;"  and  in  another  instant  Hop- 
kins reported  that  that  lady  asked  leave  to  see  my  uncle. 

"Show  Miss  Bellamy  in,"  he  said:  and  we  noticed  a  strange 
flush  on  his  worn  ol4  face. 

She  had  walked  down  unattended;  and  it  was  now  so  rare 
a  thing  to  see  her  walking,  that  I  dare  say  she  was  hardly 
known  as  she  passed  along  the  street.  She  carried  a  light 
silver-headed  cane,  and  leant  on  it  a  little  as  she  came  to  the 
chair  I  placed  for  her. 

"I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  see  you,  Thomas,"  she 
said,  "and  I  doubt  you  will  think  I  have  chosen  my  time 
badly  at  last." 

"Never,  Fanny,"  he  answered,  "late  or  soon  could  make 
no  difference  in  your  welcome." 

How  strange  it  sounded  to  us  .to  hear  them  calling  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names.  Ada  and  I  tried  which  of 
us  could  open  our  eyes  the  widest. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  for  this  little  one,"  laying  his  hand  on  Ada's  head; 
"we  must  all  be  sorry  for  her." 

"And  for  you,  too." 

"0!  as  for  me,  what  matter  whether  my  money  be  taken 
from  me  now,  or  I  from  it  in  a  year  or  two?" 

"Thomas,"  she  said,  "you  must  stay  with  us  the  year  or 
two." 

"Stay  where?"  he  asked. 

"In  your  own  old  house,  where  else?  See  here,  it  was  for 
me  the  Admiral  bought  your  house  and  grounds  a  fort- 
night since.  These  are  the  papers  making  them  mine. 
Take  them." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  held  out  his  hand  as  if  beg- 
ging her  to  forbear;  he  shook  his  head  but  did  not  speak. 

She  went  on.  "It  was  for  me  that  those  London  brokers 
bought  all  in  your  house  at  the  sale.  See,  here  is  my  receipt 
from  the  auctioneer.     Take  it." 
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Then  he  took  both  her  hands  and  bowed  his  stiff  old  back 
and  kissed  them  tenderly,  as  a  young  lover  kisses  those  of 
his  love.  But  he  shook  his  head  and  said  tremulously,  "It 
cannot  bo,  Fanny;  it  cannot  be." 

*'But  hear  me  out,''  she  said,  "I  have  not  done  yet.  You 
say  it  cannot  be  because  you  think  1  want  to  make  a  useless 
gifk.  And  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  a  big  house  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  you,  left  as  they  say  you  are.  But, 
Thomas,  I  came  to  say  something  more."  Then  we  noticed 
that  the  old  lady  hesitated,  and  looked  at  us,  and  seemed  for 
an  instant  embarrassed.  Ada  beckoned  to  me  and  said,  "We 
will  walk  in  the  garden  a  minute,  papa/' 

But  Miss  Bellamy  with  an  effort  recovered  herself,and  said, 
"No,  no;  why  should  I  care  to  speak  before  you  children,  for 
you  are  but  children.  Stay  with  us,  and  hear  all  I  have  to 
say  to  your  papa." 

"Thomas,  I  have  reconsidered  my  answer  to  you.  I  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  reconsider  it;  but  you  will  have  the  less 
doubt  of  my  knowing  my  own  mind  now.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  it  was  you  came  and  said  tome  fifty  years  ago?" 

"As  if  it  were  yesterday." 

"Let  me  see,  then,  if  I  remember  it  too;  for  it  has  seemed 
to  me  for  years  as  only  a  dream.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
that  I  dream  did  really  happen;  and  you  shall  stop  me  where 
my  dream  seems  false. 

"I  dream  of  myself  as  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  whom  every 
one  knew  to  be  an  heiress,  whom  some  few  thought  to  be  beau- 
tiful"— (my  uncle  nodded  gently) — "and  whom  Thomas 
Enoch  mistakenly  thought  to  have  a  heart,  and  be  good,  and 
worthy  to  be  loved." 

"Not  mistakenly,"  my  uncle  whispered. 

"I  dream  of  Thomas  Enoch  as  a  young  nian  who  had  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  who,  though  only  two-«nd- 
twenty,  already  gave  signs  of  making  it. 

"I  dream  that  he — that  is  you — <;amo  to  me  once  and 
told  me  a  story  of  .first  love;  that  I  put  him  off  with  an 
uncertain  answer,  not  knowing  my  own  mind  and  being 
foolish  and  heartless" — (my  uncle  shook  his  head) — "that 
at  last  I  sent  him  to  my  father,  knowing  well  what  answer 
he  would  get;  that  my  father,  a  successful  barrister,  rejected 
peremptorily  the  suit  of  the  young  solicitor,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  revisit  at  our  house. 

"T  dream  that  in  a  little  while  ho  forgot  mc.'* 

"Neverl"  exclaimed  my  uncle. 

"At  any  rat<j  that  when  my  father  soon  died,  when  I  was 
lefl  my  own  mistress,  and  mistress  of  all  my  father's  weafith, 
Thomas  Enoch  never  gave  me  a  second  chance  of  becoming 
his;  that  though  I  had- come  to  know  my  own  mind  only  too 
well,  and  loved  him,  oh!  so  truly,"  (my  uncle  lifted  his  head 
with  a  strange  expression  of  surprise  upon  hisfaco)he  never 
came  again. 

"I  dream  that  while  I  waited  and  watched  him  day  by 
day,  hoping  always  that  he  would  stop  at  my  door  and  not 
go  past  it,  a  horrid  suspicion  rose  in  my  mind  that  it  was 
money  that  kept  us  apart. 

"I  dream  that  just  as  I  thought  the  way  was  opening  for 
us  to  come  together  again,  ho  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
one  whom  no  man  could  help  loving;  that  in  a  little  while 
he  married  her,  and  found  in  her  a  better  wife  than  ever  he 
could  have  found  in  mo." 

"A  good  wife,  indeed,  thank  God!"  my  uncle  said,  mourn- 
fully. 

"And  then  tho  dream  grows  less  like  a  dream  and  more 
like  reality,  for  it  has  living  evidence  in  the  present  and 
stern  memorials  of  the  past  to  fall  back  upon.  Yet  I  will 
call  it  a  dream  still. 

"I  dreim  that  this  wife  blessed  him  with  a  happy  family, 
who  grew  up  to  be  his  pride  and  the  envy  of  less  happy  men 


and  women;  that  one  by  one  they  were  all  taken  from  hioi, 
wife  and  children  too — all  save  one" — and  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Ada's  head;  "and  I  saw  him  go  often  with  that  one  to 
the  church-yard^  carrying  flowers,  and  come  home  empty- 
handed.  And  I  asked  myself— -I  dream  that  I  asked  myself 
—'Why  was  I  lefl  to  see  myself  change  from  young  to 
middle-aged,  from  middle-aged  to  old,  useless  and  with  my 
heart  all  dried  to  dust,  while  the  young  and  happy  were 
taken  away?  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  and  betf/Cr,  more 
economical  and  less  wasteful,  in  the  great  Dispenser  of  hap- 
piness, that  I  should  have  been  sent  to  my  sleep  there 
instead  of  one  of  these?  For  the  flowers,  too,  would  have 
been  saved. 

"And  so  I  seem  to  see  the  years  roll  on,  weary  year  after' 
weary  year,  and  I  live  my  useless  life,  unloved  and  uncared 
for,  and  I  see  you  day  by  day;  but  there  is  a  gulf  between 
us  as  deep  as  the  grave  to  which  we  are  both  going.  Yet, 
even  across  the  gulf  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  you — it  is, 
indeed  tho  one  pleasure  T  have  in  life;  and  therefore  (what 
other  reason  should  I  seek)  one  morning  I  wake  to  find  it  is 
to  be  taken  from  me. 

"I  wake  to  find  that  as  your  want  of  money  parted  us 
once,  your  loss  of  it  is  to  part  us  again;  that  you  are  a  ruined 
man,  and  that  all  you  have  is  to  be  sold,  and  I  am  to  sec 
you  houseless  and  homeless." 

"No,  no,"  said  my  uncle. 

"Then,  being  broai  awake  to  what  I  should  suffer,  and 
having  grown  so  old  and  selfish,  I  try  to  save  myself  that 
pang;  I  buy  your  hottso,  and  everything  of  yours  that  I  can 
get,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  take  them  all  back  again,  and 
to  take  me  with  them." 

"There,"  she  said,  "it's  out  at  last;  but  don't  interrupt 
mo  yet;  this  is  the  longest  speech  I  ever  made  in  my  life, 
and  I  shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  make  another  half 
so  long. 

"These  chiMren  never  heard  an  offer  of  marriage  before, 
and  I  suppose  few  people  ever  have  heard  one  made  by  a 
lady. 

"Thomas,  you  made  mo  an  offer  of  marriage  fifty  years 
ago,  and  were  rejected.  Now  I  come  and  make  you  one; 
will  you  have  revenge,  or  will  you  let  a  woman  plead  to  you 
successfully? 

"Pity  me.  I  am  old,  and  rich,  and  lonely — 0  so  lonely! 
You  are  old,  too,  and  poor,  and  will  you  not  be  lonely  if  you 
are  parted  from  this  girl?" 

One  of  my  uncle's  hands  was  covering  his  eyes.  He 
stretched  out  the  other,  and  Ada's  dropped  into  it  and 
pressed  it. 

"We  are  tottering  down  to  the  grave.  Let  us  totter  down 
together.  It  may  be  but  a  few  days'  journey.  Tt  may  be 
more  distant.     That  is  in  God's  hand. 

"Let  me  give  up  to  you  the  heavy  burden  of  riches  I 
hive  borne  so  long.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my 
money.  I  want  some  one  to  teach  me  how  to  use  it.  I 
want  some  one  to  leave  it  to.  I  want  to  think  I  have  done 
some  good  with  it. 

"Thomas,  I  have  wondered  often  why  I  was  rich,  an  I 
why  I  was  spnred  so  long.  I  think  now  that  I  have  found 
it  out,  and  thnt  it  is  for  this  I  have  been  trusted  with  riches, 
and  spared  for  this. 

"  'So  much  as  money  can  buy,*  I  have  often  said,  'if  it 
could  but  buy  me  love!'  But  now,  as  it  cannot,  let  me  try 
to  win  it  other  ways. 

"Let  me  try  to  get  some  little  share  in  Ada's  love.  Will 
you  try  and  persuade  her  thnt  you  thought  me  loveablo  onoe? 
And  will  you,  neither  for  what  I  am.  nor  what  I  h  ive.  biU' 
for  the  memory  of  that  girl  whom  fifty  years  ago  you  wih\\tjd 
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to  be  the  mother  of  your  children,  let  your  child.  OThouias, 
for  that  memory,  call  me  mothcrl'* 

She  ended,  and  putting  her  trembling  hand  on  his,  said, 
-Now,  Thomas,  answer  me,  before  these,  openly  as  I  have 
spoken  before  them." 

And  he  gave  her  his  answer  almost  instantly — pausing 
only  till  he  had  so  far  mast<ired  his  emotion  that  he  could 
command  his  voice. 

•Fanny,  T  take  you  at  your  word.  I  will  not  go  away, 
but  will  take  ymi  home  to  my  bouse  at  last." 

Ada  put  one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  the  other  round 
hers,  and  kiKscd  them  both. 

"May  God  bless  you,  papal  1  am  sure  you  are  doing 
right.  And,  mamma.  1  do  love  you  already — I  will  love 
you  truly,  and  be  a  good  child  to  you.  And  I'll  help 
you  to  spend  your  uiouey,  mamma,  I  will  indeed,  for  that 
is  all  T  am  good  for." 

And,  laughing  and  S';]>bing,  Ada  brought  the  two  dear 
old  faces  together,  and  they  kissed  each  other  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives — she  at  seventy  and  he  at  seventy  two. 

That  is  the  only  projiosal  of  marriage  I  ever  heard  made 
in  my  life,  except  my  own,  which  f  ought  to  have  said  I 
made  two  nights  earlier,  ailcr  my  uncle  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  while  Ada  and  I  were  seated  on  TiOt  4:>(). 

Tt  is,  as  I  said,  three  months  since  the  sale  took  place. 
And  on  the  Sunday  following  the  banns  of  marriage  were 
published  in  the  parish  church  ^'between  Thomas  Enoch, 
widower,  and  Francis  l^ellamy,  spinster,  both  of  this  parish." 
And  within  ten  minutes  of  the  close  of  the  morning  service, 
they  had  been  pron(mnced  a  couple  of  silly  old  fools  by  half 
tlie  congregation;  a  sentence  which  T,  for  one,  don't  at  all 
confirm,  and  which  indeed  most  of  thijsc  who  pronounced  it 
retracted  again  before  the  day  was  out. 

I  believe  Hopkins  and  his  bride  had  some  serious  thought 
of  alleging  just  cause  and  impediment  why  these  two  should 
not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony.  At  any  rate, 
they  being  in  church  (quite  incredulous  of  the  rumor  they 
had  h cat d)  were  oWrvcd  to  rise  in  their  seats  when  the 
names  were  read  out;  but  whether  it  were  that  astonish- 
ment took  from  them  the  jK>wer  of  speech,  or  be  it  as  it 
might,  they  sat  down  again,  and,  so  far  as  audible  protest 
went,  remained  forever  silent. 

And  in  consideration  of  their  not  forbidding  the  union 
(at  least  1  do  believe  they  thought  themselves  at  first  retained 
through  fear.)  and  in  order  to  mollify  them  still  further, 
these  two  good  old  souls  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
could  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  house  in  Jack- 
eon's  Lane,  but  that  the  door-plate  must  be  brought  back  to 
J^road  Street,  and  they  themselves  must  follow  it  with  all 
convenient  speed. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  Uild.  The  wedding  took  place 
about  a  month  aflerwards.  Ada  was  bridesmaid  and  I  was 
best  man,  and  all  was  done  rery  quietly.  But  I  have  not 
often  seen  weddings  that  gave  greater  promise  of  happiness. 

Miss  Bellamy's  great  old  house,  Myrtle  House,  is  empty, 
and  an  army  of  painters  and  paper-hangers  are  getting  it 
ready  for  its  new  tonants.  It  is  not  yet  (|uite  settled  when 
we  shall  go  into  it.  as  Ada  seems  to  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  preparations  to  make  of  which  I  can  in  no  way  see 
the  necessity. 

But  when  we  get  into  it,  if  we  succeed  in  making  it  as 
liappy  a  house  as  the  one  in  Broad  Street,  and  in  making 
ourselves  as  happy  a  couple  as  the  old  turtle-doves  who  coo 
there,  we  shall  be  well  content.  My  uncle  is  at  least  ten 
yeai*s  younger  than  he  was  three  months  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Fnoch  walks  without  her  cane  even  when  she  has  not  her 
husband  to  lean  upon. — TA)ndon  Scciehj. 
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SCIENCE   AND   NOAH'S   DELUGE. 


NU.MBKU  ONK. 

Ailcr  many  years  of  dispute  among  scientific  men  as  to 
whether  Noah's  flood  ever  occurred,  a  French  scientist, 
named  Adh^mar,  has  produced  one  of  the  most  successful 
theories  to  prove  that  such  a  flood  did  take  place  about  the 
time  stated,  that  has  ever  been  propounded.  As  one  object 
of  this  magazine  is  to  give  the  latest  thoughts  of  the  age  on 
every  intellectual  subject,  we  present  a  brief  digest  of  this 
theory,  leaving  our  readers  to  place  their  own  value  upon  it. 

<  )f  coui*se,  M .  Adht^mar  docs  not  profess  to  prove,  seven- 
UJicalhj,  that  such  a  flood  was  predicted  by  Noah,  or  that  it 
came  as  a  consequence  of  man's  transgression  ;  neither  docs 
he  attempt  to  show  that  only  Noah  and  his  family  were 
saved,  or  that  they  were  saved  in  an  ark.  All  those  things 
he  leaves  to  be  as  they  may.  What  he  believes  he  has 
discovered  a  scientific  corroboration  of,  is,  that  such  a  flood 
did  occur  and  at  about  the  date  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Bible. 

According  to  this  gentleman's  theory,  Noah's  flood  was 
a  natural  event — one  of  a  vast  series  of  similar  floods,  which, 
at  regular  intervals  of  ten  thousand  fixoi  hundred  years 
apart,  have  visited  the  earth ;  and  which  must  continue  to 
occur  at  the  same  intervals  as  long  as  the  revolutions  of  our 
earth  around  the  sun  remain  the  same  as  at  present.  Of  the 
coming  of  this  flood  M.  Adhemar  assumes  Noah  was  warned 
by  divine  revelation,  and  thus  enabled  to  preserve  himself 
and  a  few  other  members  of  the  race  from  destruction. 

The  cause  of  this  vast  inundation  Adh(?mar  traces  to  a 
displacement  of  the  great  oceans  which,  he  believes,  at  that 
time,  were  covering  the  northern  end  of  our  globe.  As 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
earth  is  now  nearly  an  entire  hemisphere  of  water,  while 
the  northern  portion  has  only  about  as  much  water  as  land. 
According  to  our  author,  this  disproportionate  mass  of 
water,  then  at  the  north,  by  a  very  simple  but  powerful 
natural  cause  was  forced  to  leave  its  bed  and  flood  the 
southern  end  of  the  globe. 

According  to  Adhemar's  theory,  for  a  period  of  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  previous  to  Noah's  day,  our  arctic, 
or  northern  regions  had  been  covered  by  wator;  during 
which  long  period  all  our  northern  continents  and  islands 
had  been  submerged  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
south  end  of  the  globe  now  is.  In  Noah's  time,  from  causes 
which  we  shall  presently  explain,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
force  of  gravitation  was  shifted  from, the  northern  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  globe,  letting  loose  the  great  northern 
waters,  which  went  rushing  in  ungovernable  fury  to  the 
south,  leaving  the  northern  end  comparatively  bare,  and 
burying  up  the  southern  continents;  until  nothing  but  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  tops  of  a  few  mountains,  now 
existing  as  islands,  were  left  uncovered.  A  similar  flood, 
excepting  that  in  that  case  the  waters  rushed  the  reverse 
way,  M.  Adhemar  believes  took  place  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  years  before  that  period.     Another   one,   letting 
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loose  oar  southern  oceans  and  sending  them  back  to  re-burj 
up  much  of  Europe  and  Asia, — ^while  it  will  in  turn  uncover 
and  leave  bare  the  southern  end  of  the  globe — he  confidently 
predicts  must  occur  in  ten  thousand  &ye  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  flood,  unless  the  present  position 
and  movements  of  our  earth  in  the  solar  system  be  altered 
before  that  time.  Strange  as  this  theory  may  seem,  M. 
Adh^mar  is  prepared  to  prove,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  it  is  based  on  indisputably  established  astronomical 
laws. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  cause  of  the  earth's 
seasons,  and  of  their  occurrence  at  their  present  precise 
periods,  is  due  to  the  inclination  (or  leaning)  of  the  earth's 
axis  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  plane,  or  level,  upon  which  it 
travels  round  the  sun  ',  because  this  inclining  of  the  earth 
results  in  bringing  certain  regions  at  certain  periods,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  or 
shade.  It  is  therefore  understood  that  any  change  in  this 
inclination  must  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the  periods 
at  which  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  occur ;  and, 
consequently,  that  a  complete  change  in  the  inclination, 
sufiicient  to  cause  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the 
globe  to  point  at  an  equal  angle  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
what  they  now  do,  must  not  only  result  in  entirely  changing 
the  seasons  so  as  to  give  us  winter  at  that  period  of  the  year 
when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  summer,  but  in 
totally  reversing  the  temperature  of  each  of  the  poles — 
making  the  north  pole  what  the  south  had  been,  and  vice 
versa. 

That  a  change  like  this  in  the  inclination  of  the  globe  is 
always  going  on,  with  a  consequent  change  of  the  seasons, 
is  now  an  established  fact.  Although  this  change  is  very 
slight  so  that  it  can  only  be  materially  felt  in  the  course  of 
ages,  yet  it  is  perceptible  enough  to  be  accurately  measured 
and  determined  from  time  to  time.  It  is  called  ''The  Pro- 
gression of  the  Equinoxes,"  or  the  going  back  of  the  seasons. 
In  consequence  of  this  astronomical  law,  our  spring  time  is 
imperceptibly  but  surely  changing  to  our  winter  period, 
while  our  time  of  winter  is  receding  towards  the  autumnal 
period.  This  process  must  continue  until  our  springs  occur 
when  our  autumns  now  do,  and  our  winters  take  the  place 
of  our  summers. 

There  is  another  fact  well  known  to  the  scientific  world, 
and  that  is  that  the  leaning  of  the  axes  of  the  globe,  as  at 
present,  by  tilting  all  our  northern  continents  away  from  the 
SUB,  so  that  its  action  can  not  be  felt  by  them  for  as  long  a 
period  as  by  the  continents  at  our  southern  end,  results  in 
the  constant  and  perpetual  accumulation  of  cold  in  that 
region;  while  the  same  inclination  turning  the  lower  or 
southern  end  of  the  earth  up  towards  the  sun,  causes 
a  steady  and  constant  increase  of  heat  from  year  to  year  in 
that  part  of  the  globe.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  while 
the  regions  of  ice  have  been  and  are  continually  encroach- 
ing from  age  to  age  at  the  north  pole,  the  continental  glacier 
at  the  south  is  just  as  surely  dissolving  and  passing  away. 
This  increase  of  ice  at  the  north  and  its  dispersion  at  the 
south  must,  of  course,  go  on  for  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  or  until  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  changes.when, 
having  reached  its  highest  point  or  culmination,  the  reverse 
process  will  set  in,  and  the  ice  at  the  north  will  begin  to 
melt  and  the  waters  of  the  south  to  congeal  for  the  same 
period. 

Now,  upon  this  data,  Adh6mar  builds  the  bold  and  start- 
ling theory,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice 
which  thus  alternately  accumulate  at  each  end  of  our  globe 
during  these  enormous  periods,  the  center  of  gravity  for  the 
earth's  oceans  is  removed  first  to  one  end  of  the  earth  and 
then  to  the  other,  causing  these  great  waters  to  rush  alter- 


nately to  each  end  of  the  globe,  in  turn  drowning  or  sub- 
merging nearly  one  half  of  our  earth. 

One  of  these  great  periodical  deluges,  M.  Adh^niar  finds 
by  calculation,  would  have  occurred  about  the  period  asEigned 
to  Noah's  flood.  In  other  words,  he  holds  that  at  that  par- 
ticular date,  by  the  melting  of  the  great  glacier  which  had 
previously  held  back  the  waters  to  the  north,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  an  overwhelmingly  gravitating  influence 
at  the  south,  the  oceans  which  for  ages  previous  had  been 
silently  and  gradually  rising  in  the  rivers  of  the  south,  at 
last  broke  all  bounds  and  went  rushing  to  their  new  home, 
carrying  destruction  before  them,  revealing  a  new  earth  or 
home,  for  such  of  mankind  as  escaped  its  fury,  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  burying  up  nearly  the  entire  south  as 
we  find  it  to-day. 

In  our  next,  we  will  endeavor  to  present  some  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  evidence  which  M.  Adh^mar 
believes  corroborates  his  remarkable  theory. 


ERRATUM, 
a   typographical    mistake,    I 


Mb.  Editor: — By  a  typographical  mistake,  I  am  made  to 
declare  a  geographical  error  in  the  first  four  Hues  in  paragraph 
sixth  of  my  article,  published  in  No.  5  of  the  Magazine.  It  should 
read:  **The  country  lying  between  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  vast  Talleys  through  which  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  one  continued  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation.'* 

£.  B.  Kelsey. 


rijm^  inn  i%<  '^M$* 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  oh  Sea, 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  roe. 

Oh  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  in  play! 

Oh  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bayl 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 
But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot,  of  thy  crags,  oh  sea! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead, 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

A  WIFE'S  HEART. 

Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer, 
Tho'  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  still  here, 
Here  still  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can  oVrcast, 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to  th*e  last. 

Oh!  what  was  love  made  for,  if  'tis  not  the  same 
Thro'  joy  and  thro'  torment,  thro'  glory  and  shame? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art 

Thou  hast  called  mo  thy  angel  in  moments  of  bliss, 
And  thy  angel  1 11  be,  'mid  tho  horrors  of  this! — 
Thro'  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursue, 
And  shield  thee,  or  save  thee,  or  perish  there  too! 

Moore. 
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MOHAMMED. 

l-THR  STATE  OF  THR  WORLD  AT  HIS  ADYRNT. 


THE    WOnLl>  8    IIISTOllY,     ILLl'STEATED    IN    ITS    OREAT    CHARACTERS. 


% 


"Chaos  Is  conio  a8:ain/' 

The  empire  of  the  Caesars  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  the 
world  in  the  passage  of  death,  human  society  a  chaos,  the 
Christian  churches  an  anarchy.  At  such  a  time  the  great 
Mohammed  arose. 

At  a  death,  there  is  ever  a  new  birth;  out  of  anarchy  and 
dissolution,  new  empires  spring. 

The  East  and  the  West  were  two  pronounced  halves; — 
Constantinople  and  Rome  two  irreconcilable  facts;  but  both 
were  a  chaos,  and  Cliristendom  itself  a  problem  of  the  future. 

Christian  churches,  such  as  they  were,  survived;  the  faith 
of  the  Cross  extended  its  influence  over  the  barbaric  nations 
that  poured  into  Europe  from  the  North;  but  the  very  face 
and  nationalities  of  the  west  were  undergoing  a  remodeling. 

Before  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  Gothic 
nations  began  to  make  inroads  upon  the  empire;  but  after 
his  day,  while  his  son  Constantius  was  wasting  his  reign  in 
disputes  on  doctrinal  theology  with  the  bishops  of  the  Christ- 
ian churches,  a  fierce  tide  of  emigration  of  the  rude  conquer- 
ors from  the  North  devastated  the  empire  and  laid  it  waste. 
It  lashed  its  surges  first  upon  the  West,  but  the  East  next 
felt  its  restless  fury.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  lastly  Italy  itself  was 
overrun.  The  Franks,  Saxons,  Goths  and  Alemanni  devasta- 
ted the  countries  of  the  Rhine  and  wholly  separated  them 
from  the  empire,  while  the  Sarmatians,  Persians,  Scythians, 
and  others  made  resistless  incursions  on  the  East.  In  vain 
the  successors  of  Constantine  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of 
barbaric  conquest.     Says  Dr.  Robertson: — 

If  a  man  were  oalleJ  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  during  which  the  condition  of  tlie  human  race  was  most  cal- 
amitous and  afflicted,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Thcodosius  the  Great  (a.  d.  895) 
to  the  cstablighmcnt  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  (a.  d.  571.) 
The  contemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolution, 
labor  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expression  to  describe  the  horror  of  it. 
The  ncourge  of  God,  the  desfroi/er  of  nations  are  the  dreadful  epithets 
by  which  they  distinouish  the  most  noted  barbarous  leaders;  and 
they  compare  the  ruin  which  they  had  brought  on  the  world,  to  the 
havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  conflagrations,  or  deluges,  the 
most  formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man 
can  conceive. 

But  no  expression  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  which  must  strike  an  attentive 
observer,  when  ho  contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will 
discover  in  the  state  of  Europe,  after  it  began  to  recover  some 
degree  of  tranquility,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  Britain;  the  Franks  of  Gaul;  the  Huns  of  Pannonia; 
the  Goths  of  Spain;  the  Goths  and  Lombards  of  Italy  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces.  Very  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurispru- 
dence, arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  government, 
new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new 
names  of  men  and  countries  were  everywhere  introduced.  To 
make  a  great  or  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these, 
unless  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been 
almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  beyond 
the  greatest  conquerors.  The  Great  change  which  the  settlement 
of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe,  may 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof,  than  ever  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive  violence 
with  which  these  invaders  carried  their  conquests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  other. 

It  was  just  in  this  universal  anarchy  of  nations — this  chaos 
of  a  world,  that  Mohammed  came! 

Europ3  in  that  age  was  as  much  the  '-new  world*'  as 
America  has  been  to  the  nineteenth  century;  and  for  cent- 
uries it  was  in  travail  with  young  empires.  A  virgin  soil 
was  needed  for  the  remodelings  of  humanity  and  modern 


states  of  society.  Worn  out  with  antique  institutions,  its  life 
of  civilizations  which  the  Pharaohs  had  infused  well  nigh 
exhausted,  and  the  economy  of  Moses  a  dispensation  of  the 
past,  tha  old  earth  required  modern  phases  and  fresh  infusions 
of  national  life.  We  speak  of  the  things  of  the  present  as 
modern,  but  what  is  a  few  hundred  years  in  a  series  of  thous- 
ands? Those  barbaric  nations,  from  which  we  have  sprung, 
were  modern  and  rude  enough  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
How  many  thousand  years  must  elapse  before  America  will  be 
as  ancient  as  the  world  was  when  our  ancestors  poured 
their  resistless  tides  of  emigration  into  Europe,  to  rejuvenile 
the  earth  and  give  to  nationalities  new  life! 

During  the  first  phases  of  this  grand  re-making  up  of  hu- 
man society,  Mohammed  came! 

But  the  East  required  a  regeneration  of  the  old  economies, 
not  a  new  birth — the  Abrahamic  genius,  not  the  modern  or 
Christ  genius.  The  former  was  most  suited  to  its  necessities 
and  conditions.  The  East  was  behind  the  West;  and,  there- 
fore, it  had  to  be  brought  up  to  the  modern  state,  which  it 
has  not  even  yet  reached,  though  it  will  pass  into  that  state 
when  the  West  goes  round  to  help  its  new  birth  via  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  But  that  is  the  problem  of  this  age  it  was 
an  impossible  one  when  Mohammed  came.  The  East  was 
the  cradle  of  empires  but  it  was  also  their  sepulchre!  Yet  a 
solution  was  needed  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  race,  who  have 
not  even  yet  come  into  the  new  dispensation  of  civilizations. 
Christ  was  traveling  westward!  Still  the  East  demanded  the 
solution  of  its  problem,  and  that  solution  was  coming  not 
then  from  Him.  The  East  was  crowded  with  dead  nations, 
and  crowded  with  the  living  nations  of  the  past  formations, 
who  were  as  much  sepulchred  in  the  ancient  institutions  and 
states  as  were  their  mummied  forefathers  in  the  Egyptian 
catacombs.  Still  again,  the  philosophy  of  Providence  declares 
the  East  afso  demanded  its  sohtion. 

Mohammed  came !  God  raised  up  the  Prophet  of  Ishmael 
for  this  solution  of  the  Eastean  problem.  He  regenerated 
nations  with  the  grand  conception  of  the  unity  op  God  ! 
Herein  was  the  philosophy  of  his  mission — ^the  providence 
of  his  advent.  Heathen  nations  were  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  first  phases  of  a  universal  truth, — brought  up  to  the 
potent  conception  of  Abraham's  God,  in  whom  is  the  xcorld's 
unitf/. 

So  wonderful  was  this  regeneration,  which  took  place 
among  the  great  bulk  of  the  race,  through  the  mission  of 
Islamism  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Abrahamic  genius,  which 
ruled  the  Prophet  of  Ishmael,  that  for  centuries,  the  East 
struggled  with  the  West  for  the  mastery  of  the  earth.  And 
even  Napoleon,  in  the  present  age,  indulged  in  the  idea  of 
another  regeneration  in  the  "cradle  of  empires.**  The 
Mohammedan  problem  was  before  him  in  history  as  an 
example;  and,  in  his  grand  ambitions,  he  would  have 
repeated  the  solution,  and  having  restored  the  Mohammed* 
an  empire  to  its  ancient  glory  have  battled  with  the  West 
again  for  the  world's  dominion.  The  great  dream  of  Napo- 
leon's youth  all  pointed  to  the  founding  of  empires  in  the 
East.  After  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  general 
officers  in  which  he  ranked  after  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Napo- 
leon, seeing  a  field  worthy  of  his  genius,  petitioned  the 
French  government  to  sanction  the  oifer  of  his  services  to 
Turkey  in  the  name  of  France  and  to  take  a  few  select  com- 
panions, among  whom  would  have  been  young  Junot  and 
Marmont.  He  had,  at  that  early  date  of  his  career,  the  same 
grand  programme  in  his  mind  which  in  the  sixth  century 
occupied  Mohammed.  It  was  that  of  the  resuscitation  of  the 
East,  and  the  rebuilding  of  empires  in  the  land  where 
empires  first  began.  After  he  became  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
he  still  pursued  his  glorious  phantom,  and  when  he  drew 
toward  the  close  of  his  voyage  to  Egypt  he  dictated  to  his 
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secretory,  Bourrienne,  his  famous  proclamation  to  his  sold- 
iers in  which  he  said  to  them : 

The  people  with  wbom  we  are  about  to  be  connected  are 
Mahometans.  The  first  article  of  their  faith  is  this:  "There  is 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!"  Do  not  gainsay 
them;  live  with  them  as  you  have  lived  with  the  Jews — with  the 
Italians,  paying  the  same  deference  to  their  muftis  and  their 
imanms  as  you  have  paid  to  the  rabbins  and  bishops;  show  to  the 
ceremonies  prcpcribed  by  the  Koran  and  to  the  mosques  the  same 
tolerance  as  yon  have  shown  to  the  convents  and  the  synagognea 
— to  the  religions  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ. 

We  see  here  this  wonderful  man  of  modern  times  laying 
himself  out  for  the  same  work  which  Mohammed  undertook 
in  the  sixth  century.  Then,  as  now,  the  East  was  dying  and 
these  two  empire-founders  attempted  its  regeneration.  Mo- 
hammed succeeded,  Napoleon  failed.  The  latter  after  his 
^eat  battle  of  the  Pyramids  turned  his  attention  to  the 
civil  and  military  organization  of  the  country,  appointed  pro- 
visional governments  in  the  cities  and  provinces,  played  the 
part  of  a  deliverer  as  well  as  that  of  a  conqueror,  and  sought 
to  prepare  the  East  for  his  new  empire,  and,  by  a  gradual 
transformation  to  a  state  more  in  harmony  with  European 
civilization — that  is  to  say,  to  modernize  it.  Even  at  St. 
Helena.  Napoleon  held  to  liis  dream.  *'If  Acre  had  fallen," 
the  prisoner  said.  "I  would  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world  !'* 

But  in  the  sixth   century,   though   Mohammed  and   his 
successors  had  precisely  the  same  programme  as  that  of  Na- 
poleon, touching  the  resuscitation  of  the  East,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  empires,  and  the  ^-changing  the  face  of  the  world," 
they  traveled  towards  that  object  through  very  different 
methods.  They  succeeded  in  the  East,  but  failed  in  the  West, 
while  Napoleon  succeeded  in  the  West,   but  failed   in   the 
East,  and  from  reversed  relative  causes.     The  Prophet  and 
'    his  successors  aimed  nothing  at  innovations.     They  dreamt 
not  of  veic  creations  in  modern  forms:  it  was  all  resuseita- 
.    tion  and  restoration.     They  conceived  not  the  idea  of  an  end- 
'    less  progress  of  scciety  and  humanity  traveling  far  away 
from  ancient  economies  and  barbaric  patriarchal  civilizations 
into  a  grand  civilization  which  has  culminated  from  all  ages. 
To  the  Pi-ophet,  the  dispensation  of  his  father  Abraham  con- 
stituted the  perfect  condition  of  the  race.  All  departure  from 
the  patriarchal  faith  and  social  institutions  belonging  to  the 
dispensation  of  his  great  forefather,  was  considered  a  fall 
I    from  the  proper  st^te  of  man.     Mohammed  came  to -restore 
'    all  things  to  the  place  where  they    were    in   ages  past — 
to  take  the   world  back   to  his  father  Abraham.      Hence, 
iu  the  due  method  of  this  regeneration,  the  Koran  opens 
with  an  inspired  manifesto  from  the  prophet : 

*' We  follow,"  says  the  Koran,  »' the  religion  of  Abraham,  the 
!  orthodox,  who  was  no  idoUtcr.  We  believe  in  God,  and  that 
I  which  was  sent  down  to  Abraham  and  Ishmael  and  Isaac  and 
I  Jacob  and  the  tribes,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  Moses 
'     and  Jceus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  prophets  from 

the  Lord.     Wc  make  no  distinction  between  any  of  them,  and  to 

God  we  are  resigned.'* 

Mohammed  then  regenerated  the  East  with  the  Abrahamic 
,    genius,  and  the  potent  unity  of  Abraham's  God,  and  in  that 
regeneration  is  the  philosopliy  of  his  mission.     The  God  of 
his  father  Abraham  sent  him   to  sweep  idolatry  from  the 
earth.     *There  is  but  one  God — or  God  is  God,  and  Moham- 
!    med  is  his  prophet,'*  is  the  manifesto  of  his  divine  mission, 
'    and  the  might  of  the  Gospel  of  the  sword  confirmed  the  tes- 
I    timony.     His  mission  was  that  of  an  iconoclast  or  an  image- 
smasher   and  his   message  to  the  fierce   warrior  tribes  of 
,    Arabia.     Martial  <livinity   only   could   have  converted  the 
I    East.     In  Mohammed's  hands  the  sword  was  the  sword  of 
the  Lord. 
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HOW  THE  WORID  HAS  eiMWlf. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

As  we  have  said,  the  necessities  of  mankind  led  to  every 
invention  of  our  times.  For  instance:  The  need  of  a  pro- 
tection to  the  feet  from  jagged  rocks,  burning  sands  and 
sharp  flints,  first  led  to  the  foimation  of  the  rude  disk  of 
untanned  bull's  hide  being  strapped  to  the  foot  as  a  safe- 
guard from  injury.  The  elegant  boot  and  shoe  of  to-day 
is  the  result  of  man's  creatiye  instinct  being  excited  in  that 
direction.  The  want  of  a  cleaner  harvest  than  by  pulling 
up  of  the  roots,  led  to  the  formation  of  sharp  instruments  of 
bone  or  flint;  from  thence  to  the  sickle,  the  scythe,  the  grain 
cradle,  and  reapers  and  mowers  of  the  present  day. 

The  necessity  of  protection  from  scorching  heat,  or  rain, 
or  cold,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  tent  of  skins  or  huts  of 
turf;  and  from  thence  to  the  cottage,  the  roomy  mansion,  the 
elegant  villa  and  the  marble  palace. 

The  contentions  arising  between  man  and  man,  led  to  the 
formation  of  instruments  of  offence  and  defence,  that  would 
lengthen  and  increase  the  power  of  the  arm;  to  the  sword, 
the  sling,  the  spear,  javelin,  bow,  crossbow,  battle-ax;  finally, 
to  all  the  improvements  in  the  warlike  armor  of  the  present  day. 

The  necessary  transportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  to 
the  homestead  or  gamer  first  transferred  the  load  from  man's 
back  to  the  back  of  the  beast  of  burden,  then  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  rude  cart  of  the  ancients;  and  from  thence 
to  the  wagon,  the  carriage,  and  to  the  mighty  locomotive, 
that,  with  unfailing  strength,  transports  at  one  load  the 
whole  population  of  a  town  or  the  products  of  a  province. 

The  obstruction  offered  by  rivers  to  the  migrations  of  the 
ancients,  first  led  to  the  formation  of  the  basket  of  bull- 
rushes  bedaubed  with  bitumen  as  a  means  of  transportation; 
as  their  wealth  increased  and  household  goods  multiplied, 
the  boats  increased  in  size.  Stronger  material  was  searched 
out  and  utilized.  The  enlarging  demands  of  increasing 
wealth  and  growing  experience,  has  culminated  in  the  mighty 
ships  and  steamers  that  now  traverse  all  the  water  communi- 
cations of  the  world. 

The  colonization  of  adjacent  islands  and  contiguous  sea- 
coasts,  with  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce  consequent 
thereon,  necessitated  a  surer  guide  than  the  moon  and  stars 
by  night  or  sun  by  day;  here  the  creative  instinct  in  man 
achieved  one  of  its  mightiest  results  in  the  discovery  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

The  want  of  a  mode  by  which  man  might  leave  some 
token  behind  him  in  his  frequent  changes  of  place,  for  the 
information  and  instruction  of  those  who  followed  afler,  or 
that  a  better  record  of  passing  events  than  oral  tradition, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  introduced  "picture  writ- 
ing," first  bieroglyphical,  and,  finally,  alphabetical.  The 
increasing  demands  of  a  growing  population  necessitated  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  sacred  books — ^books  of 
science  and  historical  records  that  chirography  could  not 
supply — the  printer's  art  followed  as  another  mighty  result 
of  man's  creative  genius. 

Who  will  say  that  God's  hand  is  not  in  all  these  great 
developments?  That  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery has  not  been  ordained?  That  man's  power  over  the  ele- 
ments might  keep  pace  with  his  intellectual  growth?  Who 
will  say  that  rapidity  of  travel  is  not  that  man  might  "run 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth?"  That  all  that  is  cosmopolitan  in 
his  nature  might  be  developed?  That  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  books  is  it  not  that 
"knowledge  might  increase  in  the  earth?"  The  Divine  Ruler 
thus  guiding  man  in  every  age,  in  the  exercise  of  his  crea- 
tive powers,  for  a  predestined  purpose,  to  bring  about  pre- 
destined, grand  and  sublime  results. 
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JULIA  DEAN  HAYNE. 

In  publishing  a  sketch  of  our  lamented  friend,  Julia  Dean 
Ilayne,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  biographical  article 
upon  her  in  the  American  ]*hrejto1ogiral  Jounia/,  of  November  18«7. 
It  makes  reference  to  Julia  Dean's  last  programme,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  was  authorized  by  the  lady  herself,  and  her  photo- 
graph given  by  her  for  ihe  engraving  which  accompanied  the 
article: 

I  In  our  well-known  volume,  "New  Physiognomy,"  in  the  group 

illustrating  the  greatest  of  the  histrionic  types,  we  selected  Sarah 
Siddons,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Julia  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Mowatt  Rit- 
chie as  the  most  famous  representatives  of  the  English  and 
American  stage.  :Mrs.  Lander  had  not  yet  made  her  imposing 
mark,  as  she  has  done  within  the  last  few  months,  whereas  Julia 
Dean,  like  Charlotte  Cushman,  '.vas  a  national  name.  Notwith- 
standing that  Mrs.  Lander  is  now  fillincr  the  public  mind,  through 
the  imperial  potency  of  Queen  Klizabcth,  Julia  Dean,  in  London, 
will,  ere  long,  assert  her  rank  with  all  her  might  as  *'Quecn  of 
the  American  Stage,"  in  her  own  play,  "Klizabelh  of  England," 
It  was  written  expressly  for  her,  designed  for  London,  and  several 
of  its  nets  were  in  this  lady's  hands  long  before  Ristori  came  to 
this  continent.  The  writer  is  Edward  W.  Tullidge,  author  of 
"Famous  Historical  Personages"  and  "Characters  of  Shaks- 
pearc,"  published  in  t\\c^ Phrenofor/irfi/  JninnaK 

In  speaking  of  the  Italian  play,  "Queen  Elizaibcth,"  and  of  the 
relative  quality  of  the  Italian  and  English  artistes,  a  New  York 
critic  says: 

"UndoubJedly  it  possesses  some  of  the  features  belonging  to 
the  good  Queen  Ress  of  English  history.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  as  near  in  approximation  to  the  English  Queen  as  Shaks- 
peare's  Richard  the  Third  is  to  that  maligned  monarch.  *  *  » 
He  (the  writer  of  the  Italian  play,  OiacomeHi)  has  doubled  her 
vanity,  her  coquetishness,  and  her  tyranny,  wliile  he  has  by  no 
means  risen  to  the  range  of  her  talent,  nor  hinted  at  her  occasion- 
ally splendid  liberality.  Such  as  his  Elizabeth  is,  however,  it 
afforded  Madame  Ristori  the  grandest  field  for  the  di?«play  of  her 
histrionic  power,  while  it  has  given  Mrs.  Lander  an  equally 
admirable  occasion  for  evidencing  her  capacity,  possibly  to  even 
more  than  rival  the  great  Italian  artiste.  ^*  ^-  Each  have 
positive  excellences,  but  undoubtedly  Mrs.  Lander's  Elizabeth  is 
nearer  the  'good  Queen  Hess'  of  English  history  tlian  that  of 
Madame  Ristori,  if  it  is  possible  for  a  character  so'iiialtroatcd  ))y 
the  Italian  writer  to  be  rcnderoil  with  any  positive  dogrce  o1' 
approximation  to  it«  original." 

Mrs.  Lander  has,  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  her  critics, 
surpassed  Ilistori,  simply  because  she  made  Elizal>etli  more  like 
hei-self  in  rendering  the  translation.  "She  scizo<l  it  by  its 
hum.inity,"  says  her  critic,  "and  has  done  all  she  could  to  make 
it  more  human." 

The  less  Ave  have  of  her  great  work,  wrought  in  the  body  of  her 
times, — the  less  of  Elizabeth  moving  in  her  grand  imperial 
methods,  winning  the  issues  for  a  worM.  the  less  we  shall  have  of 
"Good  Queen  Ress,"  the  idol  antl  heroine  of  England  for  three 
hundred  years.  If  she  must  slap  Essex's  face,  let  her  do  it:  and 
if  the  death-warrant  of  Mary  (^leen  of  Scots  has  to  be  signed, 
still  let  us  have  historic  veracity,  and  the  interpretation  and 
motive-workings.  True,  Shakspeare  created  a  Richard  the  Third 
from  his  own  conceptive  mind,  and  not  from  history:  but  Giaqo- 
metti  is  not  Shakspeare.  The  immortal  Saxon  dramatist,  with 
Bacon  and  a  host  of  royal  names  of  their  quality,  are  suggesting, 
"You  dare  not  maltreat  Elizabeth  and  our  age.  We  have  left  a 
literature  to  live  forever,— a  history  that  can  not  be  blotted  out, 
and  wc  are  as  proud  of  our  MJood  Queen  Ress,' and  her  great 
reign,  as  when  in  life  we  wrote  of  her." 

And  this  brings  us  pertinently  *o  consider  Julia  Dean. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  no  woman  upon  the  stage,  either  in 
England  or  America,  so  like  Elizabeth  in  person  and  the  essential 
elements  of  her  nature  and  character  as  Julia  Dean;  and  in  this 
natural  fitness  she  has  the  advantage  both  of  Ristori  and  Mrs. 
Lander.  She  is  imperial  in  her  person,  exceedingly  fair,  and  at 
twenty  she  was  beautiful  beyond  most  women.  Elizabeth  in  her 
youth  played  her  beauty  off  to  win  the  hearts  of  her  people,  and 
Julia  Dean  has  done  the  same.  Her  splendor  consists  not  in  her 
largeness,    though    she    is    very    queenly,    reaching    Elizabeth's 


stature.  Her  entire  person  shows  nature's  poetic  chiseling. 
There  is  a  delicacy  and  exquisite  workmanship  in  all  her  form : 
her  features  arc  strongly  marked,  yet  feminine.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  Sir  Francis  Dfake  in  her;  but  the  old  lion  has  come 
through  her  mother,  wlio  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  times,  and,  therefore,  though  strength  constitutes  her  type, 
it  is  exquisitely  feminine. 

Our  likeness  is  of  Julia  Dean  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  We  must 
add  seventeen  years  of  development  of  character,  and  the  intens- 
ities of  life,  to  the  luscious  beauty  of  this  picture,  and  then  wc 
shall  have  the  imperial-looking  woman  of  to-day.  The  head  is 
prominent  and  powerful:  but  it  has  not  the  massive,  reflective 
brain  of  the  masculine  type,  as  seen  in  Charlotte  Cushman. 
There  is  abundant  force,  intensity,  and  weight  in  that  organiza- 
tion, but  all  is  of  the  woman  quality  of  feeling — sentiment,  pas- 
sion, instinct.  All  this  she  can  interpret  rarely,  and  to  the  last 
degree  of  power.  The  face  shows  a  brain  of  exquisite  mold  and 
delicacy,  an  eye  intense  with  feeling,  a  nose  and  chin  of  character, 
a  mouth  the  type  of  Art.  There  is  in  the  head  a  high  develop- 
ment of  ideality  and  sublimity.  She  has  the  poet's  soul,  and 
she  esteems  her  profession  a  poetic  art.  This  quality  of  mind 
alone  would  prompt  her  to  redeem  the  stage,  if  she  was  omni- 
potent, and  allow  nothing  but  the  chaste  and  classic  to  be  brought 
before  the  public;  for  it  is  in  everything  that  is  exquisite  in 
conception  and  elaborate  in  execution  that  she  excels,  and  not  in 
things  bald  and  showy.  Nature  h.as  wrought  her  finely  through- 
out her  entire  organization.  She  writes  poems  on  the  stage,  and 
the  critic  and  the  poet  delight  in  tracing  the  detail.  Her  "Julia," 
in  which  she  first  made  her  appearance,  is  a  work  of  art.  She  is 
unrivaled  in  this  character,  in  which,  in  her  early  days,  she  won 
her  great  celebrity.  But  she  is  deemed  ecjual  to  an  Elizabeth,  a 
play  of  which  seems  to  have  become  one  of  the  great  ideas  of  the 
age.  She  should  never  fear  to  attempt  nor  to  reacJi  high,  for  she 
dare  not  fail  or  be  second.  She  is  conscious  of  this  every 
moment.  In  her  person  she  towers  a  head  above  nearly  all  other 
women  on  the  stage.  Lot  her  make  that  her  type  for  London, 
and  she  will  not  fail. 

Julia  Dean  is  the  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Drake,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Edwin 
Dean  and  Julia  Drake,  an  actress  of  great  merit  and  a  celebrated 
beauty.  Her  grandfather  Drake,  an  Englishman,  was  the  pioneer 
manager  of  the  drama  in  the  West;  her  father  is  .ilso  a  manager. 
She  made  her  dchut  as  a  star  at  the  Rowery  Theatre,  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  Julia,  in  the  Hunchback.  Vessels  have 
been  named  after  her,  both  ships  and  steamers.  She  has  played 
nothing  but  the  legitimate  drama,  and  she  created  a  very  great 
sensation  from  her  fir.st  appearance  to  her  departure  for  California 
in  1S.")(;. 

She  has  been  very  careful,  it  is  said,  in  sustaining  a  religious 
character:  in  New  Orleans  and  California  she  persistently  refused 
engagements  rather  than  play  on  Sunday  evenings.  She  started 
for  the  Eastern  Slates  in  IHCi');  but  on  her  way  she  was  induced 
to  take  an  engagement  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre.  The  novelty 
of  playing  in  the  "City  of  the  Saints,"  before  Rrigham  .nnd 
his  pfopie.  was  tho  first  attraction:  but  she  found  herself 
playing  in  the  theatre  so  highly  extolled  in  Hepworth  Dixon's 
"New  America,"  whose  green-room,  he  told  London,  rivals  the 
green-rooms  of  Haly.  She  prolonged  her  stay,  for  her  receipts 
were  large  and  her  houses  crowded.  She  reigned  a  beautiful 
Cicntile  priestess  in  an  Israelitish  temple  of  Art.  The  daughters 
of  Rrigham  played  with  her,  and  the  Mormon  king  took  delight  I 
in  honoring  her.  , 

Rut  our  esteemed  and  talented  friend  lived  not  to  carry  out  the 
programme  which  she  had   authorized  to  be  announced.     Three      I 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  article  she  was  in  her  grave. 
Whether  or    not  her    play    of  Elizabeth  of  England,   which  she      ■ 
designed  to  run  in   rivalry   to  that   of  Ristori   upon   the  London      I 
stage,  would  have  been  a  success,  we  must  leave  to  conjecture.   In 
her  last  interview  with  the  author,   she  held   to  her  design  and      j 
authorized  the  publication    of  her  programme.      The  play  was 
under  revision  and  the  first  and  second  acts  of  the  revise  accepte<l;      1 
and  at  the  last  interview,  the  lady    was  confident  in  the  design 
of  running  her  rival  play  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  London  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  modern  stage.     Wc  believe  that  Julia  Dean 
would  not  have  failed.     In  London,  she  would  have  asserted  her- 
self as  "Queen  of  the  American  Stage,"  which  wa*  properly  her 
rank;  and  in  this  national  character,  she  would  have  been  on  an 
equality    with    Ristori.        The   contest     would    then    have    stood      i 
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bettrcetl  the  two  £lixabeths  of  Kngland, — the  one  from  an  Eng- 
lish Mormon*8  J)en,  the  other  from  an  Italian  CatholicV  The 
reason  that  Julia  Dean  did  not  make  a  strong,  national  mark  on 
her  return  to  the  Eastern  States,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years,  is  very  explainable.  When  she  arrived  in  New  York, 
she  not  only  found  the  public  mind  filled  with  Ristori's  great 
career  the  year  before,  and  her  prospective  second  visit  close 
at  hand,  but  Mrs.  Lander  was  just  bursting  into  a  fresh  noto- 
riety in  her  English  rendition  of  Ristori's  Elizabeth.  She 
held  (he  managers,  she  hold  the  press  and  she  held  the  public 
before  .Julia  Dean  made  her  appearance,  and  all  this  was  upon 
the  play  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  very  singular  that  several  years 
before  Ristori*s  visit  to  America,  that  the  Mormon  author  pre- 
dicted to  .Julia  Dean  Hnyne  that  a  play  of  England's  heroine 
would  rule  the  modern  stage,  and  he  proposed  to  write  Elizabeth 
for  the  American  artiatr  to  make  her  debut  in  London.  As  a  pre- 
paratory piny,  *-Elcanor  De  Vero"  was  written  and  successfully 
pro<luccd  by  the  lady  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Two  years  later,  when 
our  lamented  friend  arrived  in  Now  York,  Queen  Elizabeth  met 
her  and  took  from  her  the  empire  of  the  American  stage,  but  in 
London  nil  i\u9  would  have  been  reversed.  She  would  have  gone 
there  with  her  national  name  and  would  have  run  her  Protestant 
play  against  the  one  filled  with  the  malice  of  Catholic  inspiration. 
The  sympathy  of  the  English  public  would  have  been  on  the  side 
of  their  nation's  glorious  heroine.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Julia 
Dean's  last  programme  was  very  sound.  Wc  have  too  much  faith 
in  her  to  believe  that  she  would  have  failed.  The  aim  in  London 
would  have  given  her  a  fresh  ambition:  the  success  a  new  life  as 
Queen  of  the  Saxon  stage. 
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THE  LAST  GRAND  CHORDS  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

IMU'NTEBrolXT,  FUlJUE  ANP  CA.NOX. 

As  tliorc  nrv  ninny  oxcolleut  pi-nctloHl  iiiusiciauM  avIio  do  not  ouniitrchcnd  the 
workiogn  of  liigli  cla<»«  uiiiHlr.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain — in  as  Hiniple  manner 
as  possible — what  f^ocniii  dark  to  (heir  nnderstandingH.  I  do  not  wonder  at  thiH, 
knowing  they  have  to  study  the  workn  of  classical  authors  who  have  oxplaineil 
the  science  in  snch  a  manner  that  none  bnt  a  practical  composer  can  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  teacher's  meanin;;.  Still  those  works  are  printed  for  the  instrnc- 
tioD  of  mnsical  students;  but  my  own  ox|terience  hn^  proved  that  authors  have 
shot  very  wide  from  the  mark. 

I  liave  heard  many  musicians  uxk,  what  is  countori>oint7  I  will  tiuswer.  It  is 
a  knowledge  of  hannonixiug  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  strict  style 
of  composition.  There  are  two  Ktylen  used  in  music;  one  is  called  the  strict — 
which  style  is  u-^d  by  lcnrnc<l  romi>o8er.i;  and  one  is  termed  the  free.  Tlio  free 
style  affords  the  modern  com]>o:«er  a  larger  Held  for  his  genius,  nnd  produrort  the 
variety  of  compositions  now  in  u-p.  Ilowover  the  strict  Htyle  is  adhered  to  in 
the  present  day  by  classical  authors. 

Oou.XTBRroiNT.—Tho  creation  <»f  a  mutical  subject  is  to  point,  and  the  adding 
of  parts  to  that  subject  is  to  vouutrrpoiiit  from  it;  these  iwrtsmustlie  constructed 
according  to  strict  rule^.  Tlie  fundamental  rules  for  harmonizing  are  found  in 
what  is  tomied  simple  counterpoint.  In  this  stylo  of  composition  there  are 
five  species,  and  in  none  of  them  are  discords  admitted,  except  passing  notes  of 
dissonance  and  suKpension!<,  or  notes  of  retardation,  all  of  which  must  be 
prepared  and  resolved.  In  the  first  species  the  notes  are  all  of  uniform  length, 
note  against  note,  and  the  only  Imrnionies  employed  are  the  major  and  minor 
triads. 

In  the  second  sjMX'iosJ,  two  uoton  of  the  counterpoint  move  again-^t  one  of  the 
subject.  The  first — on  the  ascent — must  be  one  of  consonance,  and  the  next  dis. 
sonant,  or  a  note  belonging  to  tlie  triad.  In  the  third  species  there  arc  four 
notes  in  the  counterpoint  to  one  in  the  snbject;.tho  first  and  thini  are  notes  of 
simple  harmony,  ami  the  second  and  fourth  are  notes  of  passing.  In  the  fourth 
species  notes  of  suspension  are  employed,  and  which  discords  produce  more 
beauty,  systematic  order  and  variety  than  combinations  used  in  the  free  style.  In 
the  flfth  species  notei  of  various  durations  are  u.-mmI;  in  fact  it  is  a  mixing  of 
the  other  four. 

As  musical  science  cannot  be  exiduined  in  a  Incid  manner  witliout  example's 
the  student  is  recommended  to  st  udy  gooil  works  on  the  subject. 

I  will  now,  t>efore  reviewing  the  last  great  chorus  in  "The  Messiah,"  explain, 
the  difTeroDce  of/tfj/n/  and  canonical  writings,  as  the  composition  I  am  going  to 
review  is  a  canon,  which  is  often  mistaken  by  musicians  for  a  fugne . 

In  fugal  comiKMitions  the  su)»jpcts  chosen  for  Imitation  consist,   in  general,  of 
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incomplete  i>oriods.  In  fact,  sometimes  only  a  few  notes  arc  selected  for  imita- 
tion. Now,  canonical  subjects  must  not  only  be  complete— or  nearly  so — bnt 
they  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  answer  immediately  in  all  the  parts;  i.e.,  no 
connteri>oint  is  made  for  imitation;  the  subject  by  its  ingenuity  is  substituted 
for  contrapuntie  eomblnations. 

The  parts  in  the  canon  fly  the  same  as  in  the  fugue,  but  in  fugne  the  subjects 
are  not  strictly  imitated,  while  every  notp  In  the  canon  is  answered  in  the  imi- 
tation with  a  subject  likeness  in  all  the  parts,  whether  in  the  unison,  octave, 
fifth  or  any  other  Interval  from  the  position  of  the  leading  part.  Nothwith- 
standing  that  the  subject  flies  through  all  the  i^arts,  it  is  not  a  fugue,  but  a 
canon.  The  canon  is  known  by  the  strictness  with  which  the  model  melody  Is 
adhered  to;  hence  the  name  of  canon,  i.e.  rule,  guide,  Mo>*»n«  model — a  composi- 
tion on  a  given  model.  Of  course  the  mo<lol  must  bo  so  formed  as  to  admit  of 
the  harmony  being  grammatically  correct. 

The  old  masters  of  the  art  of  counterpoint  were  continually  oxen-lsing  their 
genius  in  writing  canons,  and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  ones  were  pro- 
duced by  them.  But  this  kind  of  writing  is,  for  a  long  time,  out  of  fashion  on 
account  of  the  art  having  been  pretty  nearly  exhausted  by  the  anclonts,  as 
well  as  the  ingenuity  and  labor  required  to  produce  a  gf^od  canon. 

T  have  written  this  much  on  canonical  comtmsitions,  as  the  last  great  chorus 
in  "The  Messiah"  is  a  most  adroit  canon.  In  fact  it  is  considered  by  those 
learned  in  Contrajmntic  beauties,  to  be  unrivaled  in  its  development  and  elabo- 
rativc  skill. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  the  bcieutiflc  reader— for  this  article  Is  writ- 
ten for  scientific  students — a  portion  of  Handel's  skill  in  writing  canon. 

In  the  opening  of  the  "Amen"  chorus,  the  subject  starts  in  the  fugal  form 
and  the  canon  does  not  take  its  legitinuite  imitations  until  the  end  of  a  capital 
movement  in  the  single  fugue  htyW.  That  is,  the  subject  does  not  answer  imme- 
diately as  in  canou,but  waits  for  the  imitation  until  the  end  of  the  subject.  At  the 
close  of  a  six  bar  subject,  the  tenor  answers  in  imitation  in  the  fifth  above,  and 
the  bass  counteiiioints  with  the  imitation. 

At  the  11th  bar  the  subject  is  led  by  the  alt(»  an  clj^hth  above  the  tonic,  while 
the  tenor  and  bass  accomiwny  the  subject  with  contrai)unlic  parts.  At  the  16th  iMir 
the  soprano  starts  the  imitation  a  fifth  above  the  alto,  while  the  other  parts  are 
employed  in  the  strict  style  and  concludes  the  first  movement  of  the  fugal  form 
on  the  (/ontinant.  In  order  to  vary  the  effect,  an  instrnmentnl  interlude  is 
intn»duce<l  before  commencing  the  second  thort  movement.  At  bar  31,  the 
vocal  bass  leads  with  subject  on  the  tonic, and  although  there  is  no  strict  imita- 
tion in  any  of  the  parts  in  the  following  period  of  five  bars— which  termi- 
nates on  the  tonic— the  partial  imitations  are  handled  with  great  skill 
and  adroitness.  At  the  36th  and  37th  bar,  an  interlude  of  instruments 
is  again  introti need,  and  at  the  beginning  of  bar  38th,  the  bass  trausposes  the 
subject  to  the  dominant,  while  the  tenor  is  in  iMirtial  imitation,  and  soprano 
and  alto  have  parts  in  counterpoint.    This  ends  the  fttf/nl  construction. 

At  the  42d  bar,  thesopntno  starts  the  subject  in  canon,  wliicli  is  imitated  after 
one  beat  l»y  tlie  tenor  an  eighth  below.  On  the  first  accent  in  the  following 
measure,  the  alto  takes  the  imitation  in  the  4tli  beloM',  and  in  one  beat  after  the  , 
alto,  the  bass  imitates  in  the  11th  below.  In  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
canon,  the  imitations  are  flying  through  all  the  parts  in  i-ai>id  succession  in  a 
direct  an<l  inverted  form  until  ucjir  the  end,  when  the  bass  takes  a  pedal  on  the 
dominant.  Short  but  ingenious  imitations  on  the  subject  are  ad<led  for  the 
accomiMtninient  of  the  pedal  bass,  a  method  employed  by  classiail  authors  in 
playing  with  the  subject  before  closing.  Five  measures  before  the  end,  the 
harmony  of  the  tritonn  is  used  on  the  dominant  movement,  which  concludes 
the  canon.  A  silent  bar  is  then  introduced,  and  the  tritoue  takes  its  legal 
resolution  on  the  inversion  of  the  harmonic  friVif/.  In  the  last  l>ar  but  one,  the 
choi*d  of  i\\Q  fivf-four  is  used;  the  fourth  n«olving  on  the  thinl  of  the  dominant, 
which  is  according  to  rules  laid  down  in  the  strict  style.  The  Ionic  triad  fol- 
lows and  ends  the  composition. 

In  concluding  this  article  I  will  obser\e,  by  the  way  of  explanation,  tlmt 
althongli  ths  fugal  form  is  very  learned  and  is  the  most  ii^eAil  in  strict  com- 
positions—having in  the  difl'oront  movements  or  divisions,  subjects,  answers, 
strettos,  episodal  varieties,  short  canonical  imitations  and  the  pedal — yet  it 
d«)e8  not  require  that  amount  of  genius  and  labor  as  the  learnedly  constructed 
canon. 

A  canon  subject  will  imitate  strictly  lu  all  tl»e  parts  at  the  same  time;  but 
the  fugue  8ul»ject  must  conclude— or  nearly  .so — before  the  c<»mnienccment  of 
{he  imitation  or  answer. 

In  f/uadruptc  fitffue — which  composition  obtains  for  the  composer  the  diploma 
of  musical  doctor — liaviug  four  subjects,  and  which  subjects  are  constructed 
soi»arutely  according  to  the  rules  of  high  c1ju«s  composition- will  go   together, 
but  each  of  these  subjects  must   wait  for  the  answer  or  imitation   until    the 
conclusion  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  explanation  that  a  complete  canonical  subject 
imitating  in  every  part  at  tlie  same  time  must  require  more  ingenuity  to  con- 
struct than  a  fugal  subject,  that  has  to  terminate  before  the  imitation  can 
commence.  Sometimes  canonical  sulyects  are  constructed  for  a  fugue,  as  the 
one  Handel  has  Invented  for  the  last  grand  chorus  in  "The  Jlessiah."  When 
such  subjects  are  chosen,  they  will  imita  e;  and  fr»nn  goo«l  strettos,  without 
inventing  others  for  the  necessities  of  a  good  fugue. 

The  aliove  splendid  canon  not  only  exhibits  the  wo  nderful  resources  of  sci- 
ence, but  exhibits  the  grandeur  of  llanders  genius;  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  no  composer  has  over  yet  approached  this  great  Master  in  tliesublimestyleof 
composition.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  "The  Me4-»la!i"  hai  kept  it*  groiin-l.  amid  no 
mean  rivalry,  for  more  than  a  century. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OR, 

NOT    ALL    DROSS 
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BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGK. 
CHAPTEK  XVI. 

THE    PROMIRED   TO-MOBROW. 

The  promised  to-morrow  had  come.  Teres©  in  the  music  room 
waited  to  hear  the  voice  of  her  fate. 

From  the  dawn  of  their  companionship,  the  music  room  had  been 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  our  hero  and  heroine.  Here  they  had 
spent  their  most  delicious  moments  in  fea.sts  of  art;  there  they  had 
rcTelw'd  together  in  ecstatic  bliss. 

Unconsciously  they  had  played  the  lovers;  and,  for  four  years, 
they  had  roamed  hand  in  hand  in  their  paradise,  much  as  our  first 
parents  did  in  their  primeval  innocence,  before  they  had  partaken 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  became  as  gods  in  their  fall,  know- 
ing good  and  evil.  Our  hero  and  heroine  clothed  their  passion 
in  the  embodiment  of  art.  Daily  they  told  to  each  other's  delighted 
ears,  through  the  mediumship  of  music,  the  rapturous  tale  of  a 
harmony  of  souls.  Together  they  had  dwelt  in  Eden;  but,  until 
now,  they  had  not  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Through  bliss- 
ful hours,  from  day  to  day,  they  had  repeated  their  story  of  mutual 
love,  but  they  had  told  it  in  music.  In  their  character  of  artists, 
they  had  played  the-  lovers.  Like  our  first  parents,  it  was  bliss 
for  them  to  love  without  knowledge,  for  that  brought  the  fall. 
The  knowledgr  of  good  and  evil !  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil !  It  was  in  the  mutual  love  of  the  sex,  and  in  the 
awakened  passions  of  the  human  heart  that  brought  sin  into  the 
world.  Out  upon  the  apple!  We  have  had  enough  of  that  child- 
ish folly.  Let  us  know  the  truth.  'Twas  in  the  love  of  man  for 
the  woman — of  woman  for  the  man — that  our  first  parents  feU. 
The  passions  of  the  earthly  overleaping  the  innocence  of  heavenly 
babyhood,  the  idolatry  of  the  heart  for  its  mate  versus  the  ador- 
ation of  the  creature  for  the  Creatoi%  They  partook  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  they  fell  together! 

The  Hebrew  maiden  was  at  the  piano,  awaiting  the  presence  of 
Walter  Templar.  The  vent  in  music  cased  her  burdened  heart, 
and  that  which  her  instrument  now  discoursed  was  tender,  sadly 
blissful, — it  told  of  hope  and  fear.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
maiden's  heart  touching  Walter;  it  was  a  fear  of  crosses  in  their 
lives. 

Terese,  thy  fate  is  approaching!  But  what  need  to  tell  the 
maiden  this.  Before  the  echo  of  Walter's  footsteps  proclaimed 
his  approach,  she  felt  his  presence  near.  jStill  «he  played  her 
tender  plaintive  strain. 

Walter  and  Terese  are  together.  Softly  he  closed  the  door,  and 
gently  approached  his  beloved.  The  yearning  tenderness  of  their 
hearts  filled  the  silence  with  a  sentient  soul.  They  felt  the  har- 
mony of  a  mutual  passion  before  it  found  a  vocal  speech. 

Walter  stands  beside  the  maiden.  Her  instrument  is  hushed; 
and  she  listens  for  the  voice  of  her  fate.  Not  yet  has  she  turned 
to  look  into  those  profound  eyes  beaming  upon  her,  glorious  with 
their  light  of  love,  but  shaded  with  soft  sadness.  A  moment  thus 
they  remained,  enjoying  their  supreme  but  chastened  bliss. 

**Terese,  my  beloved/'  Walter  breathed  at  length.  It  was  like 
the  soft  cooing  of  the  dove. 

"Walter,  Oh  my  Walter!"  answered  Terese,  as  she  turned  upon 
him  her  uplifted  face,  eloquent  with  fondness:  and  her  eyes, 
through  crystal  tears,  looked  into  his. 

*'Terese,  my  beloved!''  again  was  breathed  like  the  cooing  of 
the  dove;  and,  again,  the  yearning  of  the  soft  voice  of  passion 
wooed  the  maiden's  ear.  Walter  opened  his  strong  arms  and 
Terese  sprang  to  his  embrace,  with  a  cry  of  exquisite  joy,  and 
nestled  to  his  breast,  upon  which  she  wept. 

She  knew  that  she  was  beloved;  but  she  also  felt  the  darkness 
around  their  love.  Walter  was  the  betrothed  of  his  cousin  Eleanor. 
This  fact,  since  she  discovered  the  secret  of  her  own  heart,  was 
as  significant  to  her  as  it  had  been  to  our  hero  since  the  perform- 
ance of  Terese's  opera  of  the  "Peasant  Girl."  She  knew  that 
Walter  Templar  would  not  dishonor  his  betrothal  and  outrage  his 
family.  Eleanor  alone  could  give  their  love  a  happy  issue.  The 
future  was  not  without  hope,  but  hope  came  hand-in-hand  with 
fear.  She  saw  two  futures:  one  dark,  the  other  gloriously  bright. 
Yet  the  present  to  her  was  that  of  supreme  bliss,  nor  was  it  less 
supreme  because  of  the  mixture  of  pain  >vith  joy.  There  is  an 
agony  of  loce.  It  is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  cloudless  hope 
and  a  satisfied  possession.     **//f  is  mineV  It  was  the  burden  of  her 


[  heart.  The  feeling  was  painful  by  the  very  might  of  the  assump- 
!  tion,  for  all  her  nature  cried  aloud — '•//?  is  mine!'' 

Sir  Walter  Templar  wiped  th  *  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  gently 
placing  her  upon  the  sofa,  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"Dear  Terese,"  he  said,  "what  a  revelation  has  burst  upon  usi 
How  bright  and  glorious — how  full  of  happiness — is  love  on  that 
side,  dearest?" 

"My  own  Walter!"  murmured  Terese. 

"But  how  the  clouds  on  the  other  side  overhang  our  sky!  How- 
dark  they  make  the  horizon  of  our  future!" 

"Alas!   alas!   how  dark  to  me,*'  said  the  Jewess. 

"To  me  also,  Terese  I  stand  beside  you  in  that  prospect. 
Darkness  or  sunshine,  the  same  sky  of  fate  will  be  above  us  both." 

"There  is  joy  to  me  in  that;  yet  'tis  very  selfish.  But  there  is 
such  bliss  in  knowing  that  you  do  love  me,  Walter,  that  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  it,  though  it  should  make  the  future  dark  for  both." 

"YoH  do  not  doubt  me,  then,  Terese?  You  will  not  doubt  me, 
should  the  uncertain  future  leave  us  without  a  star  in  our  sky? 
There  is  a  sun  in  my  nature  which  would  make  your  life  as  bright 
as  an  angel's  wing.  You  will  not  doubt  me,  should  it  be  beyond 
my  power  to  make  it  thus  sunny?  You  will  not  doubt  me,  Terese?" 

"No,  Walter,  no;  I  shall  never  doubt  »/o/'." 

"Should  our  future  be  dark,  you  will  not  reproach  me?" 

"Never,  dearest,  will  Terese  reproach  you." 

"Nor  think  me  cruel,  if  you  arc  sacrificcdf' 

"Talk  not  so,  Walter." 

"I  should  be  consumed  on  the  same  altar,"  added  her  lover. 

"God  of  my  fathers  forbid!'' exclaimed  the  maiden,  as  she  threw 
her  arms  loving  about  his  neck,  as  though,  come  what  mny,  she 
would  save  him  from  the  sacrifice.     Such  is  woman!" 

"You  would  not  counsel  roe  to  dishonor?  You  would  not  have 
me  under  the  curse  of  a  broken  covenant?" 

"No,  Walter;  a  thousand  times,  no!" 

"I  must  be  true  to  Eleanor,  my  betrothed?" 

"Yes,  Oh!  yes,  even  though  it  should  brisg  to  me  despair." 

"I  am  but  showing  you  the  worse  side  of  the  picture,  Terese.  T 
think  Eleanor  will  be  our  sister,  not  your  rival,"  said  our  hero, 
soothingly. 

"Now  I  am  assured  that  you  love  me,  Walter,  I  am  justcr  to 
your  betrothed.  My  own  heart  tells  me  that  she  may  have  as 
much  at  stake  as  I." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  her  lover:  and  if  not,  Eleanor  will  smooth 
our  path.  I  know  the  noble  and  proud  nature  of  my  cousin.  She 
would  sacrifice  herself.  Aye,  there  is  the  cross  again!  I  would 
have  no  one  sacrificed.'* 

"May  the  God  of  Abraham  accept  the  ofl*ering  unconsnmetll" 
responded  the  Hebrew  maiden. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

CUANOE    or    PBOOBAMMK. 

Three  weeks  after  his  encounter  with  the  singer  Farinclli  near 
the  opera  house.  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  at  breakfast  sipped  his 
mocha  in  moody  silence.  Not  usually  was  this  the  case,  for 
though  not  so  intellectually  an  epicure  as  his  secretary,  he  enjoyed 
everything  which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  his  animal 
appetites.  He  had  not  the  "lean  and  hungry  look"  of  Cassiu?, 
which  characterized  Snap,  but  the  full  propensities  of  the  sensu- 
alist in  his  physique;  and  though  the  acts  of  his  life  were  wicked 
enough,  and  his  chapter  in  the  Recording  Angel  s  book  scarcely 
relieved  with  a  passage  of  good  intentions,  yet  thought  furrowed 
not  his  countenance,  nor  consciencedisturbedhis  "sleep o' nights.'* 
Now,  however,  his  mood  was  dark  and  troubled;  the  strong  work- 
ings of  a  laboring  mind  lined  his  face,  and  held  back  his  wonted 
emphasis  of  conduct  in  statuary  silence. 

The  last  mail  from  England  had  brought  news,  from  Lawyer 
Wortley,  that  Sir  Richard  Courtney  had  written  to  "his  nephew 
and  young  De  Lacy,  calling  them  home  to  fulfill  their  betrothaL 
Courtney  ha('  grown  impatient,  and  somewhat  anxious  to  have 
his  family  project  and  the  covenant  between  himself  and  dead 
friend  consummated:  he  and  his  sister.  Lady  Templar,  had 
resolved  to  bring  matters  to  their  designed  shaping,  and  to  unite 
Walter  and  his  cousin  Eleanor,  and  young  De  Lacy  and  Alice 
Courtney.  To  this  end  great  preparations  were  in  progress  at 
Courtney  House;  the  private  consultations  of  the  family  pointed 
to  the  clearing  of  the  mortgage  from  the  De  Lacey  estates,  as  the 
next  step  decided  upon  after  the  realization  of  their  long  cherished 
design. 

These,  to  Blakely,  vastly  important  items.  Lawyer  Wortley  had 
gathered  from  an  acute  female  agent,  whom  he  had  recently 
placed  in  the  service  of  the  Courtney  family.  Wortl'^y  also  sent 
his  client  information  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  his  friend 
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were  in  Rome;  for  the  lawyer  knew  not,  as  yet,  that  Sir  Herbert 
had  himself  found  the  cue.  Wortley*8  letter  ended  with  the 
emphatic  advice  to  his  client — *'That  which  you  resolve,  do 
quickly!**  No  wonder,  then,  that  Sir  Herbert  was  dark  in  his 
mood  and  troubled  in  his  thoughts:  no  wonder  that  the  breakfast 
of  this  morning  passed  in  pregnant  silence. 

Opposite  Sir  Herbert  was  his  mentor,  luxuriating  in  the  deli- 
cacies before  him,  for  he  was  in  everything  an  epicure. 
Having,  by  the  habit  of  years,  become  en  rapport  with  the  spirit 
of  his  master,  he  divined  the  dark  thoughts  now  elaborating 
themselves  in  Sir  Herbert's  mind,  and  saw  the  cups  of  luscious 
beverage  which  he  drained  transformed  into  goblets  of  blood — 
heard  in  the  ominous  silence  the  chant  of  murder  as  from  incor- 
poreal voices.  Yet  he  partook  of  his  breakfast  with  more  than 
usual  zest.  The  fine  prepared  discord  of  evil  thoughts  and  wicked 
deeds,  which  he  heard  in  the  expressive  silence,  was  like  incan- 
tation music.  It  was  to  him  mesmeric  of  mental  tranquility,  and 
the  disposition  of  his  feelings  was  like  the  fragrance  of  poisoned 
flowers. 

The  reason  of  the  difference  seen  in  Sir  Herbert  and  his  mentor 
this  morning  at  breakfast,  was  that  the  one  had  solved  his  problem, 
while  the  other  was  in  the  labyrinth  of  its  perplexities.  To  use 
his  favorite  expression,  Snap  had  demonstrated;  and  his  pro- 
gramme was  already  arranged.  For  three  weeks  he  had  been 
submitting  the  affairs  of  his  master  to  the  severe  test  of 
his  mental  chemistry,  and  had  metaphysically  anatomized  Sir 
Walter  Templar,  the  foster-brother  and  all  those  concerned. 
Not  even  was  there  left  out  the  hangman  with  visions  of 
an  execution;  for  Snap  was  so  largely  endowed  with  intuitions 
of  cause  and  effect,  that  nothing  in  the  chain  of  relations  could  be 
left  out  by  Lim.  Thus  even  the  hangman  and  the  execution 
forced  themselves  into  his  view,  by  the  law  of  association.  It  was 
this  quick  intense  perception  of  correspondent  things  that  made 
him  80  long  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  assassination 
of  Sir  Walter  Templar,  for  therein  he  also  saw  consequences  which 
were  inevitable. 

In  the  interval  of  three  weeks,  since  the  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Sir  Walter  and  young  Lord  Frederick  Do  Lacy,  Snap  had 
left  his  master  mostly  alone,  ^hile  he  buried  himself  in  self- 
abstraction.  This  was  his  habit  in  his  times  of  problem-sol vins, for 
in  spite  of  the  Mephistophelean  character  of  his  intellect,  there 
were  times  when  he  was  in  purity  of  quality  the  profound  thinker, 
the  scientific  experimenter  and  the  classical  student.  At  such 
times  he  was  never  the  mentor,  but  surly  and  uncommunicative, 
if  any  one  chanced  to  break  in  upon  his  mood.  At  such  times  he 
answered  well  to  the  descriptive  soubriquet  of  Snap.  In  the  last 
three  weeks,  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and  his  master  was 
a  snarling  admonition  against  Orsini  and  his  evil  counselings 
and  fooVs  instruments;  for  it  was  his  habit  to  speak  of  an 
unsafe  counsellor  as  an  evil  counsellor.  **Wait,''  he  several  times 
said  to  his  master,  **until  I  have  demonstrated — and  if  Sir  Walter 
Templar  must  die,  I  will  doom  him  and  find  the  instruments;'' 
and  then  he  would  go  away  muttering  that  it  was  the  fool's  plan 
to  murder. 

But  the  letter  from  Lawyer  Wortley,  which  had  plunged  his 
master  into  greater  perplexity,  had  determined  Snap;  for  when 
the  necessity  of  a  thing  struck  him,  he  bowed  to  it  as  fate,  how- 
ever much  he  might  dislike  it  as  a  policy;  and  from  the  moment 
he  read  Wortley's  letter  yesterday,  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
plar became  a  necesssity  to  his  master's  ends.  He  knew  that  if 
our  hero  returned  to  his  native  land,  the  De  Lacy  estates  would 
soon  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  Blakclys;  but  if  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
plar never  returned,  or  died  intestate,  his  cousin  Edmund  Templar, 
would  not  only  succeed  to  his  title  and  estates,  but  also  to  the 
vast  accumulations  of  Walter*s  minority;  thus  Courtney  would  be 
left  altogether  disabled  to  clear  off  the  debt. 

Accordingly  the  mentor  fully  endorsed  Wortley 's  advice,  and 
decreed  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  should  never  return  to  his  native 
land.  But  there  is  a  providence  that  shapes  the  ends  of  all  human 
events  and  overrules  the  affairs  of  mortals  in  spite  of  the  too 
general  practical  atheism  of  society. 

But  Sir  Herbert  knew  not  that  Snap  had  resolved;  and  in  his 
own  self-absorbed  perplexity,  caused  by  Wortley 's  letter,  he  had 
not  noticed  that  he  had  passed  into  the  mood  which  always  fol- 
lowed his  problem-solving. 

"We  must  change  our  tactics!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Blakely,  as 
he  threw  himself  back  into  the  inviting  arms  of  his  richly- 
finished  chair,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  expressive  of  a  settled  pur- 
pose, in  exchange  for  a  burden  of  thought.  But  his  exclamation 
was  rather  a  venting  than  a  direct  observation  to  his  mentor;  for 
he  was  used  to  the  other's  periodical  non-talkative  fits. 

The  mentor  finished  his  breakfast  with  a  glass  of  ruby  wine, 
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and  then  followed  his  master's  example  by  ensconcing  himself  in 
the  elastic  softness  of  his  easy  chair. 

**Snap,  I  say,  we  must  change  our  tactics!  Do  you  hear  me, 
sir?  We  must  change  our  tactics!"  observed  Blakely,  now  directly 
addressing  his  secretary.  ''I  have  resolved!"  he  added  with  yet 
stronger  emphasis. 

But  the  subtle-thought-dreamer  was  awake,  and  had  solved  his 
problem. 

"We  must  change  our  tactics!"  the  other  echoed  in  hi»  light, 
melodious  voice,  and  then,  by  way  of  endorsement,  he  also  added 
with  emphasis,  "/  have  resolved!" 

"Aha!"  ejaculated  Sir  Herbert,  now  observant  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  Snap's  mood,  which  was  at  once  as  a  valve  to  the  too 
long  confined  outburst iveness  of  his  temper. 

"Satan  catch  thee!  Thou  hast  more  of  sunshine  in  thy  face  that 
black  Vesuvius  is  near  thee,  and  may  belch  out  its  lava.  When 
thy  father  Lucifer  lights  thee  up,  thou  art  bewitching.  But  I 
say,  Snap,  we  must  have  no  more  of  this  tardy  business.  My  sire 
would  have  ended  this  affair  years  ago.  had  he  lived,  while  we 
are  no  nearer  to  the  end  than  when  he  died." 

"You  are  wrong,  my  master.  We  are  fifteen  years  nearer  the 
the  end." 

"You  provoking  philosophical  devil,  I  know  we  are;  but  what 
end?" 

"Sir  Walter  Templar's  end,  my  master.  He  is  fifteen — yes,  just 
fifteen  years  nearer  the  end,  than  when  the  General  died." 

**Come,  come,  Snap;  no  sophistry  to  cozen  me  to  your  way  of 
thinking.  I  have  resolved,  I  say;  aye,  with  or  without  you,  I 
have  resolved." 

The  shadow  of  a  frown  flitted  across  the  mentor's  face  at  his 
master's  words,  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  very  likely  have 
resented  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  for  when  Sir  Herbert  at  any 
time  grew  restive  under  his  mentorship,  he  would  dive  into  scien- 
tific or  classical  studies,  and  though  he  would  continue  near  him, 
he  left  Sir  Herbert  to  himself.  In  this  peculiar  way,  he  had  left 
the  baronet's  service  for  months  at  a  time,  but  Blakeley  had 
received  some  severe  lessons  of  trouble  and  humiliation,  from  his 
imperious  temper,  in  the  absence  of  his  watchful  guard  and  wily 
servant,  and  he  was  always  glad  when  his  mentor  returned.  But 
this  time.  Snap  merely  felt  a  moment's  resentment;  for  ho  had 
himself  been,  like  the  baronet,  forced  by  a  desperate  necessity. 

After  a  moment.  Snap  said  with  such  a  strong,  quiet,  deliber- 
ateness  that  sounded  frightful — 

"Sir  Walter  Templar  must  die!     I  have  doomed  him!" 

"Ah!  say  you  so,  my  prudent  counselor?"  broke  out  Sir  Herbert. 

"Then,  by  Solomon,  we  have  found  wisdom  at  last.  We  have 
been  fools  till  now,  believe  me.'' 

"Nay,  my  master." 

"But  I  say,  yes.  I  tell  you,  Snap,  we've  been  fools  and  babies 
in  this  matter." 

"And  the  General — was  he  a  fool  and  a  baby,  too?" 

"By  the  Fiend,  he  would  have  trampled  down  this  presumptu- 
ous boy,  who  dared  to  brave  us, — aye,  challenge  me  as  the  aven- 
ger. He  would,  long  ere  now,  have  swept  him  away  as  a  spider 
crawling  over  him;  but  we  have  let  him  grow  to  be  a  monster. 
You,  Snap,  have  matched  his  wisdom;  but  we  have  lacked  his  iron 
will,  and  indomitable  ambition,  that  crushed  everything  before 
him  to  his  ends.*' 

"Your  father  would  have  done  as  we  have  done, — no  more!  But 
he  would  now  do  as  we  have  resolved  to  do — sweep  this  monster 
spider,  as  you  call  him,  and  his  web  away." 

"Ah!  Think  you  so?" 

"I  am  certain  of  both,  or  I  would  not  have  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  either,  for  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  oath  to  him,  to  advise 
you  as  he  would  advise,  and  to  act  as  he  would  act  in  your  behalf: 
in  this  De  Lacy  case,  I  have  interpreted  your  father,  rather  than 
myself. 

"You  are  right  loyal  in  that,  Snap;  or  you  would  not  now  have 
doomed  Sir  Walter  Templar.  You  like  not  to  kill;  that  is,  not  as 
we  design.  The  hyena  in  you  would  rather  fight  this  lion  than 
murder  him;  but  we  dare  not  fight  him  any  longer." 

"You  are  right.  Were  the  case  my  own,  I  would  doom  Sir  Wal- 
ter Templar  to  live  till  I  reach  my  span's  end; — die  when  I  die, — 
and  to  come  up  foot  to  foot  with  me,  if  there  be  a  hereafter  to 
bring  us  up.  I  love  Sir  Walter  Templar,  as  I  love  my  problems, 
and  would  solve  him;  for  we  master  what  we  solve.  Sir  Walter 
Templar  is  an  antagonist  worthy  of  me.  /  tcoufd  not  kill  hivi; 
but  it  is  for  my  dead  benefactor  that  I  act." 

"My  worthy  sire,  your  benefactor? — a  benevolent  philanthro- 
pist? You  canonize  my  father  as  your  patron  saint.  By  Jove,  I 
may  expect  to  be  saved  then,  and  even  cut  Templar's  throat  with 
my  own  hand.      Your  benefactor!     Ha!  ha!  St.  Herbert  and  his 
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father!  for  you'll  canonize  me  too,  Snap?  Eh?'*  and  Sir  Herbert, 
for  the  first  time  this  morning,  essayed  his  accustomed  levity. 

**Aye,  he  was  my  benefactor;  for  he  took  me  from  my  rags, 
when  a  boy;  and  lifted  me  from  the  dens  and  stench-holes  of 
society,  and  sat  my  feet,  at  least,  in  clean  places.  All  I  am  or 
have  of  good,  I  owe  to  him — to  his  evil,  if  you  like:  it  has  trans- 
formed itself  into  my  good.  It  may  be  much  like  evil  still  in  me, 
to  your  too-nice  moralist,  but  'tis  my  kind  of  good — sensuous 
pleasures,  social  position  and  refinements,  and,  above  all  intellec- 
tual wealth,  knowledge; — all  these  I  owe  to  your  father.'* 

**P8haw!  You  blockhead;  no  more  preaching  of  your  devil's 
divinity  now.  We  must  resolve  and  do  quickly,  as  Wortley  advised. 
Despatch,  must  be  our  word." 

"But  not  hurry.  1  have  resolved;  so  that  part  is  done;  and  as 
we  have  just  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the  appointment,  which 
I  heard  you  make  last  night  to  meet  Orsini  in  the  green-room,  to 
accompany  the  manager  to  Spontini's  for  the  re-engagment  of  the 
fair  Terese,  you  have  abundance  of  time  to  listen  to  my  divinity  " 

"Curses  on  iti  Let  us  to  business.  I  am  impatient  to  be  at  it, 
and  to  find  our  instruments." 

"Impatience  is  a  vice,  and  hurry  is  a  cardinal  sin,  Sir  Herbert. 
You  should  think  and  weigh  and  demonstrate.  You  always  inter- 
rupt yourself  with  your  haste,  and  tumble  down  with  your  non- 
digested  budget  under  you  arm.  A  little  moralizing  this  morning, 
to  pads  the  interval  till  10  o'clock,  will  be  of  value  to  you.  Ycu 
err,  my  master.  You  have  no  philosophy  in  your  purposes — no 
moral  sermons  in  your  acts  and  life.  Now,  like  your  father,  I 
endow  evil  with  the  qualities  of  good,  and  fill  the  bodies  of  my 
sophistry  and  designs  with  enticing  wisdom." 

"Out  upon  you,  provoking  fool!  What  are  you  shaping  your- 
self to  now?" 

"Our  own  ends,  my  master.  Nature  has  also  given  you  the 
marring  of  a  very  violent  temper.  That  is  pernicious,  for  it  is  a 
sword  which,  getting  between  your  legs,  trips  you  up.'* 

*  Curses  upon  you,  I  say!  The  instruments.  Let  us  determine 
upon  the  instruments  to  remove  Sir  Walter  Templar.*' 

"I  have  determined  upon  our  instrument,  Sir  Herbert.  I  know 
the  hour  to  reach  him;  and,  when  that  comes,  I  will  put  my  hand 
upon  him.  So  you  see  my  taking  it  easy  is  the  result  of  calcula- 
tion and  a  digested  budyet;  my  absence  of  hurrying  is  pregnant 
with  expedition." 

"Who  is  the  instrument,  Snap?"  enquired  Blakely,  who  well 
knew  that  Snap's  leading  was  a  safe  guarantee  on  a  tortuous  track. 

"The  Foster-brother  of  Terese!" 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  we  at  first  thought  of  him;  but  he  will  give  us 
too  much  trouble.  We  must  have  some  one  more  certain.  I  am 
sick  of  this  tardy  business." 

"Well;  pray,  what  do  you  propose?"  said  his  mentor,  distastefully. 

"Count  Orsini  recommends  the  brothers  Savennelli,  as  three  of 
the  most  expert  bravos  in  Italy,  and  certain  not  to  betray  one, 
even  if  the  headsman  held  them.'* 

"What,  Sir  Herbert,  have  you  put  yourself  into  the  power  of 
that  fiery  fool,  Orsini,  who  would  as  soon  set  these  three  worthy 
brothers  to  murder  you  as  Sir  Walter  Templar,  if  you  gave  him 
a  cause?     I  will  have  nought  with  them." 

Snap  spoke  with  much  dissatisfaction,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
jealous  of  his  master  taking  any  one  as  his  counselor  but  himself, 
excepting  Wortley,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  family.  Sir  Herbert 
understood  this — 

"You  jealous  blockhead!"  laughed  Blakely,  using  his  frequent 
epithet  to  him  which  never  offended,  half,  perhaps,  because  so 
obviously  inapplicable. 

To  think  that  I  should  put  myself  into  Orsini's  power.  I  have 
merely  talked  to  him,  in  general,  of  the  insolent  bearing  of  our 
countrymen,  that  afternoon,  to  our  company  of  gallants,  and  the 
risk  they  ran  in  tempting  the  fierce  mettle  and  Italian  steel;  and 
then  Orsini  incidentally  amused  me  with  stories  of  these  Saven- 
nelli brothers.  Of  course,  it  was  with  design  in  both,  but  neither 
of  us  committed  himself  to  the  other's  confidence.  Why,  I  would 
not  trust  even  you,  did  I  not  know  you  as  I  do,  and  know  myself 
to  be  the  son  of  my  father — ^your  patron  saint." 

"Right;  trust  no  one.  Sir  Herbert." 

"You  would  not  have  me  listen  to  my  mentor's  wisdom  now? 
Eh?  Snap." 

"You  hit  on  me,  Sir  Herbert.  You  banter.  Your  father  bought 
me.  He  gave  me  my  price.  'Twas  more  than  all  the  world 
besides  ever  gave  me:  nor  have  1  asked  it  of  others  or  received 
it.  He  gave  me  kindness — always  kindness.  He  gave  me  confi- 
dence and  never  doubted  me;  his  last  dying  charge  showed  how 
much  he  trusted  me.  -Twas  all  to  purchase  my  fidelity.  He  was 
a  wise  man,  and  gave  me  the  only  price  which  could  have  pur- 
chased me,  as  now  I  am.     Yes,  you  may  also  trust  inr.^^ 
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"Sentimental  again.  Snap,  over  my  worthy  sire." 

"And  being  sentimental,  I  would  not  have  the  hangman  finger 
my  dead  master's  son,"  the  other  returned. 

"Oh!  I  assure  you,  I  have  no  desire  that  way." 

"Then  have  nothing  to  do  with  Count  Orsini  s  instruments,'* 
said  the  mentor,  quickly.  "I  like  not  these  direct  murders,**  he 
continued.  "If  men  die — well;  .so  do  all  men  die.  We  are  not 
accountable  for  the  common  end  of  all.  What  if  it  is  our  fire 
another  steals  to  light  his  torch  to  consume  the  pile?  Fire  is  a 
common  blessing;  and  we  are  blessed  in  having  it.  if  rock,  hewn 
from  our  quarry,  fall  down  and  bury  our  enemies  in  the  ruins, 
the  builders,  not  we,  must  answer  it.  Have  I  not  done  more  acts 
of  direct  good  in  life  than  direct  evil;  yet,  when  I  have  so  designed 
it,  evil  has  come  of  it.  Let  your  good  be  (Mrect,  for  it  will  not 
hurt  yourself,  but  bring  the  good  will  of  others;  but  if  your  evil 
be  direct,  hurting  others  in  it«  direct  intentions,  it  will  rebound 
against  yourself  soon  as  it  strikes.  Human  nature  is  pugnacious. 
Hit,  and  you  are  hit  in  return.  Your  own  blow  comes  back, 
returned  in  force  according  to  the  strength  of  the  returner. 
Should  he  be  stronger  than  yourself,  why  you  get  paid  back 
with  interest." 

"Cease,  Snap;  cease." 

"Nay,  my  master:  for  I  have  my  point." 

"Quick  with  it,  then." 

"Now,  the  hangman  and  the  headsman  wear  the  champion's 
belt.  If  your  direct  hitting  bring  you  face  to  face  with  them,  you 
are  overmatched,  were  you  Hercules.  If  the  headsman  returns 
your  direct  blow,  you  will  strike  no  one  more:  if  the  hangman 
drops  you  down,  you  will  never  rise  again.'- 

"I  tell  you,  Snap,  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  the  ring  against 
these  champions,"  interrupted  Sir  Herbert,  not  liking  his  mentor's 
moralizing  upon  such  a  subject  with  the  design  they  had  resolved 
upon  before  him. 

But  Snap  was  of  a  turn  of  mind  to  moralize  even  in  the  hang- 
man's hands.  He  would  have  met  his  execution  stoically  or  not, 
according  to  the  amount  of  pain  expected,  for  he  liked  not  pain. 
Were  but  his  epicurian  love  of  pleasing  sensations  gratified,  he 
would  resign  himself  to  the  scaffold  in  a  state  of  problem-solving. 
The  words  of  the  notorious  Dr.  Dodd  at  his  execution:  "Now  for 
the  grand  secret!*'  would  have  been  in  place  in  Snap's  mouth  as 
his  last  words;  and  if  the  modus  operandi  of  death  was  pleasant,  he 
would  dream  himself  into  oblivion,  taking  scientific  notes  of  the 
sensations  of  dying. 

"Bah,  Snap!  What  a  fool  you  are  to  preach,  to  me,  a  sermon 
upon  the  hangman  and  headsman,  and  at  such  a  time.  They  never 
looked  to  me  more  hideous  than  now;  and  then  to  fancy  a  crowd 
of  ten  thousand  voracious  human  wolves  around,  hungry  for  your 
carcass! *'  he  said,  with  a  shudder  of  disgust  and  terror.  "I  tell 
you.  Snap,  they  never  looked  to  me  so  hideous  as  now./ 

"That's  because  they  may  be  near  you,  my  master,"  the  men- 
tor mercilessly  replied;  for  he  designed  to  turn  the  other  thor- 
oughly from  Orsini's  instruments  to  his  own  guiding. 

"The  Fiend  take  you!  Hold  your  tongue.'* 

"Nay;  but  listen  to  prudence.  Templar  assassinated  by  hired 
murderers,  paid  by  your  gold.  Sir  Herbert,  and  you  may  raise  up 
for  him  an  avenger  in  the  hangman.  Where  would  be  the 
motive?  Not  with  those  paid  cut-throats.  They  but  the  hirelings; 
some  one  else  the  master;  patent  this  to  all.  Now,  the  murder  of 
an  English  nobleman,  caused  by  you.  and  by  some  unseen  chance 
the  motive  and  cause  traced  to  you,  and  you  would  have  to  answer 
to  England.     Nothing  could  save  you." 

"True,  true!*' 

"English  vengeance,  for  lopping  off  one  of  the  branches  of  its 
ancient  nobility,  would  reach  you." 

"It  would!" 

"Remember  how  jealous  of  its  caste  is  that  old  aristocracy." 

"I  do  not  forget,"  still  acquiesced  Blakely,  writhing  at  the  bare 
remembrance. 

"Why,'*  pursued  the  monitor,  "though  you  rank  baronet  with 
Sir  Walter  Templar  in  title,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  among  the  nobles, 
he  outranks  you,  ninety  out  of  the  hundred  degress  of  caste." 

"Curse  them  all!  I  know  they  scarcely  acknowledge  me  as  one 
of  their  order.'*  Sir  Herbert  observed,  with  fierce  vindictiveness, 
"1  am  but  of  the  plebeian  stock  transplanted;  to  them  the  plebeian 
still.  Ha!  and  by  Satan,  I  am  a  plebeian,  for  I  have  for  them  the 
hate  of  one." 

"Which  hate  my  master  1  share  most  lovingly,"  said  Snap  with 
a  vein  of  paradox 

"They  would  gladly  see  the  De  Lacy  estates  pass  back  into  the 
hands  of  this  young  lordly  beggar,  because  he  is  one  of  them." 

"Doubtless,  Sir  Herbert,  they  would." 

"My  father's  iron  resolution — his  politic  mind  and  towering 
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pride,   would  have  revenged  those  slights  and  scorns  wbicli  they 
have  heaped  upon  me,  weakling  thai  I  am." 

**Ah!  he  was  indeed  a  master  of  men,"  ohserved  the  monitor. 

**He  subdued  even  the  jealous  nobility,  and  bowed  them  to  the 
dust.     What  they  gave  not  willingly,  he  crushed  out  of  them." 

•'Yes,  yes,  Snap;  but  to  the  point.     Our  instrument?" 

*'Well;  you  sec  then  that  1  advise  prudently.  There  can  be 
enough  motives  traced  to  you  as  it  is.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  doomed  Sir  Walter  Templer,  rather  than  young  Lord  Fred- 
erick. I  would  not  have  the  hem  of  his  garment  touched  in  hurt. 
See  you  not  that  young  De  Lacy  escaping,  the  motive  is  turned 
from  you;  but  he  struck  down,  though  you  were  at  the  anti- 
podes, you  have  an  ever-direct  motive  for  his  cutting-off  traceable 
to  you." 

"That  is  true,  Snap." 

"May  he  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,''  conlinucd  the  mentor, 
**80  that  he  but  lose  and  you  win." 
»'Good,  Snap,  I  have  no  objection  to  it." 

"I  would  be  physician  to  him  to  keep  him  living,  so  Ihat  we  but 
keep  hini  also  landless,  or  at  least  from  our  estate." 

"Bravely  put,  my  Solomon.'' 

"Aye,  let  him  be  sunburnt  with  fortune,  so  that  it  comes  not  as 
a  shadow  across  our  path.  1  have  no  malice  against  him,  only  as 
I  find  motive,  and  to  be  jubilant  at  his  sunshine  would  hide  the 
shadow  of  our  intent." 

**You  counsel  well  and  prudently,  my  mentor." 

"Next  make  the  motive  of  Sir  Walter  Templar's  death  uof  yours. 
Make  the  cause  another^ s — the  direct  act  anothers." 

"Ha!  I  see  your  logic  returns  to  Farinelli." 

"Yes.  He  has  the  motive.  Love  and  jealousyl  Strong  and 
fierce  as  becomes  an  Italian  nature.  In  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
this  is  admitted  motive  enough  to  kill.  Give  to  him,  then,  the 
assassination  of  Templar.  Poor  devil  though,  I  would  not  use  him 
to  such  a  vile  purpose,  did  we  not  need;  for  I  detest  this  loath- 
some butchering  to  kill.  Well,  well;  I  found  the  instrument;  I 
made  him  not,"  reflected  Snap,  with  his  intellrctual,  not  moral 
conscientiousness. 

"You  think  that  with  our  fashioning — "  resumed  Sir  Herbert. 

"My  master,"  interrupted  the  other,  "he  is  both  fashioned  and 
sharpened.     He  wants  but  the  devil  at  his  elbow.** 

"And  you  propose  to  take  that  character.  I  doubt  not  your 
ability  to  sustain  it  well." 

"Yes.  And  now  you  see,  Sir  Herbert,  by  my  not  allowing  you 
to  give  way  to  your  pernicious  habits  of  impatience  and  hurry, 
without  a  digested  plan  to  work  from,  you  have  just  got  the  devil 
and  myself  at  Farin^Ui's  elbow,  where  I  expect  to  bo  immediately, 
just  in  time;  and  you  to  that  fool,  Orsini,  but  safe  I  think  now 
from  his  evil  counselings." 

Evil  counselings?  What  a  phrase  from  such  an  oracle!  And 
yet  it  was  his  habit  to  use  it  and  always  with  his  strange  intellec- 
tual conscientiousness! 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

T  U  K     C  A  L  L     11  O  M  E  . 

For  the  third  time,  Walter  is  reading  his  uncle's  letter,  calling 
him  home  tx>  fulfill  his  betrothal.  Another  as  intensely  concerned 
as  himself  shares  the  burden  and  foreshadowings  that  it  brings. 
Terese  is  by  his  side;  she  hangs  with  almost  suspended  being 
upon  each  passage  of  the  epistle,  as  it  falls  from  her  lover's  lips. 
Infallibility  of  honor,  upon  which  England's  old  aristocracy  so 
pride  themselves,  was  with  the  Court neys  a  ruling  trait;  and  the 
letter  of  Sir  Richard  manifested  his  supreme  faith  that  Walter 
could  not  fail  his  family.  He  treated  the  fulfillment  of  the 
betrothal  and  the  consummation  of  their  whole  family  designs 
like  the  ordinations  of  Nature  or  Providence  not  to  be  doubted, 
except  with  impiety. 

Our  hero  ended  the  reading  of  his  uncle's  letter.  For  a  while 
they  sat  without  exchange  of  speech — motionless — hand  locked  in 
hand,  stronger  than  before.    The  maiden  broke  the  spell  of  silence: 

"Oh  Walter,  it  seems  as  though  we  were  standing  at  the  bar  of 
some  awful  tribunal,  and  had  just  heard  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
pronounced  upon  us.*' 

"We  are,  Terese,  standing  there;  we  have  heard  the  sentence!'' 

"It  is  as  the  issue  of  life  or  death:  and  now  the  sentence  is 
against  us,  *'  wailed  the  maideu. 

**Our  hope  is  in  the  reprieve,'  ho  answered.  "If  that  comes  not 
— well,  well,  my  poor  wounded  dove,  we  will  hope — hope  on  till 
the  drop  falls — have  faith  till  the  execution  comes!" 

"May  the  Ood  of  Jacob  deliver  us  out  of  Egypt !"  invoked  the 
troubled  Hebrew  maiden. 

Sir  Walter  Templar  started  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  room  with 
his  strong  impassionate  manner — 
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"Would  that  I  were  alone,"  he  said,  "I  would  meet  the  sentence 
of  fate  itself,  and  ask  no  quittance.  Meet  it?  Aye,  face  it  with  a 
haughty  spirit:  for  that  which  I  invoke,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
I  will  answer:'^  and  Walter  Templar  spoke  with  that  impetu- 
ous spirit  so  strongly  marked  in  him. 

"1  designed  no  wrong,"  he  continued;  "nor  have  I  done  wrong 
in  loving  you,  Terese;  nay,  I  glory  in  my  love,  my  beautiful,  my 
giftedl  Yet,  like  a  guilty  cur,  I  have  to  bc^  reprieve.  Would 
that  I  were  at  the  tribunal  alone." 

The  maiden  approached,  and  stole  with  the  gentleness  of  her 
own  spirit,  his  passionate  soul;  with  her  soothing  arm  around  his 
neck,  she  wooed  him  to  his  seat  by  her  side  again. 

"Not  alone.  Oh!  no,  no,  Walter;  not  alone!  That  would  be 
worse  than  anything  with  your  true  heart  mine.  1  am  a  woman. 
She  is  created  to  love — created  to  be  loved: — and,  finding  that,  she 
would  lose  all  else  for  it.      Oh!  no,  Walter;  not  alone — not  alone." 

"O  God,  not  alone — not  alone!"  burst  in  response  from  the  agon- 
ized soul  of  Templar;  and  he  pressed  her  convulsively  to  his  heart. 

"Nearer;  nearer  for  ever,  dear  one!  You  are  right,  Terese;  not 
alone — not  alone." 

"I  have  no  wish  that  we  had  never  met,"  she  said:  "no  wish 
that  my  fate  was  not  linked  with  yours,  I  pray  the  God  of  my 
fathers  that  the  tangled  web  may  be  unraveled,  but  not]  wish 
that  what  is,  had  not  been  with  you  and  me.  Reproach  yourself 
never,  dear  Walter,  because  of  me,  whatever  the  future  shall 
bring.  I  shall  never  reproach  you,  but  ever  love  you — ever  glory 
in  you." 

"The  coming  of  my  uncle's  letter  has  again  awakened  us  up  to 
realities.-' 

"It  has  indeed,"  replied  Terese. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  humbled,"  he  continued,  "and  at  other  times, 
angered  by  this  tangled  skein  that  surrounds  us.  Creatures  of 
circumstances  not  of  our  creating — victims  of  crosses  not  of  our 
crossing,  yet  responsible  in  the  fact  of  our  lives.  Yet,  Terese,  I 
also  would  not  have  blank  the  beautiful  past,  which  we  have 
shared  together; — no,  not  even  if  all  should  be  one  dark  blank  in 
our  hereafter.*' 

"At  the  worst  but  a  blank  in  this  life,  dear  Walter.  There  is 
another,  my  beloved." 

Thus  prompted  the  daughter  of  the  antique  chosen  raoe  from 
whom  our  best  conceptions  of  immortality  has  come.  How  often 
do  we  find  illustrated,  that  what  brings  the  proud  intellect  of  man 
into  the  night  of  infidelity,  leads  instinotiyc  woman  to  the  light 
of  faith.  Walter  evaded  the  prompting  of  the  reverent  maiden 
and  answered  her: 

"Y'es,  Terese,  we  should  still  have  the  bright  holy  past  to  look 
back  upon.  Aye,  though  eternity  should  all  be  blank,  if  memory 
and  being  live,  that  will  live  with  me — a  brighter  jewel  in  my 
life  perchance  by  comparison,  should  it  find  night  for  its  setting." 

"But  eternity,  dear  Walter,  will  not  be  blank.  There  are  no 
family  betrothals  to  mar  our  loving  there." 

"Oh  fools,  fools  are  we,  to  put  such  crosses  in  our  lives  by  these 
family  matings.  I  saw  not  this  common  error  of  my  class,  until 
I  found  myself  its  victim.  All  would  be  sunlit  before  us,  had  not 
my  father,  mother,  and  uncle  thus  erred  for  family  ends:  though 
I  reproach  them  not,  yet  I  see  that  not  unlikely  it  might  make  it 
black  in  the  future  for  us  all  Black  it  must  be,  unless,  as  a  fam- 
ily,   we  veto  what  we,  as  a  family,  have  done." 

"And  they  will  do  so,  Walter.  I  feel  assured  they  will.  Strange 
that  when  you  have  less  faith  in  this,  I  have  most.  Is  it  not 
strange?  Is  it  not  a  good  omen?  At  first  I  took  your  uncle's 
letter  as  an  evil  omen:  but  now  it  is  passing  away.  I  feel  certain 
that  your  family  will  see  and  undo  their  error." 

Terese  spoke  with  something  like  cheerfulness  again;  and  with 
the  enthusiasm  that  became  her  intuitive  nature.  But  it  was  not 
strange  that,  as  Walter's  faith  waned,  her's  brightened;  for,  when 
the  strong  oak  of  our  sex  is  fallen,  'tis  woman  oftimes  that  uproars 
and  plants  it  again. 

"I  know  not,  Terese,"  our  hero  said;  "you  have  heard  my 
uncle's  letter*  It  contains  the  decrees  of  the  Courtneys  and  the 
Templars.  You  sec  his  confidence  in  me.  I  dare  not  be  rene- 
gade to  my  family." 

"Oh  no,  no!     1  would  not  liave  you  be,  Walter." 

"What  we  have  done  as  a  family,"  her  lover  continued,"  wc 
must  as  a  family  undo,  or  it  must  remain.'' 

"I  say  amen  to  it,  Walter,'*  the  maiden  replied. 

"We  must  dream  no  longer,  Terese.  Wc  must  go  direct  to  the 
issue  at  once,  be  it  what  it  may."' 

"Yes,  my  beloved;  you  must  go  to  your  family  directly  and  lay 
our  case  before  them." 

"I  shall,  dearest,"  he  answered.  "In  a  week,  I  and  Fred  shall 
have  left  Italy." 
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TWO  LITTLE  FEET. 


Two  little  feet,  so  small  that  both  may  nestle 

In  one  caressing  hand; 
Two  tender  feet  upon  the  untried  border 

Of  Life's  mysterious  land; 

Dimpled  and  soft  and  pink  as  peach 

In  April's  fragrant  days; 
How  can  they  walk  among  the  briery  tangles 

Edging  the  world's  rough  ways? 

These  white-rose  feet  along  the  doubtful  future 

Must  bear  a  woman's  load; 
Alas!  since  woman  has  the  heaviest  burden 

And  walks  the  hardest  road. 

Love,  for  awhile,  will  make  the  path  before  them 

All  dainty,  smooth  and  fair — 
Will  cull  away  the  brambles,  letting  only 

The  roses  blossom  there. 

But  when  the  mother's  watchful  eyes  arc  shrouded 

Away  from  sight  of  men, 
And  these  dear  feet  are  left  without  the  guiding, 

Who  shall  direct  them  then? 

How  will  they  be  allured,  betrayed,  deluded, 

Poor  little  untaught  feet! 
Into  what  dreamy  mazes  will  they  wander. 

What  dangers  will  they  meet? 

Will  they  go  stumbling  blindly  in  the  darkness 

Of  Sorrow's  tearful  shades? 
Or  find  the  upland  slopes  of  Peace  and  Beauty 

Whose  sunlight  never  fades? 

Will  they  go  toiling  up  Ambition's  summit 

The  common  world  above? 
Or  in  some  nameless  vale  securely  sheltered, 

Walk  side  by  side  with  Love? 

Some  feet  there  be  which  walk  life's  track  unwounded, 

Which  find  but  pleasant  ways; 
Some  hearts  there  be  to  which  this  life  is  only 

A  round  of  happy  days. 

But  they  are  few.     Far  more  there  arc  who  wander 

Without  a  hope  or  friend — 
Who  find  their  journey  full  of  pains  and  losses. 

And  long  to  reach  the  end. 

How  shall  it  be  with  her,  the  tender  stranger, 

Fair-faced  and  gentle-eyed; 
Before  whose  unstained  feet  the  world's  rude  highway 

Stretches  so  strange  and  wide? 

Ahl  who  may  read  the  future.     For  our  darling 

We  crave  all  blessings  sweet — 
And  pray  that  He  who  feeds  the  crying  ravens 

Will  guide  the  baby's  feet. 
— Ltifh/\H  Friend.  Floukxck  Pkiuy. 
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LADY  HESTER'S  EXPIATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  secret  dread  under  which  Lady  Hester  had  labored 
since  certain  incidents  had  been  disclosed  to  her,  did  not 
leave  her,  even  during  the  ten  years  of  her  unmolested  resi- 
dence in  Syria. 

She  was  a  woman  of  five-and-thirty,  now;  a  woman  of  regal 
bearing,  immense  wealth,  and  endued  with  that  robust 
health  and  beauty  which  retain  to  their  possessor  the  appear- 
ance of  youth  long  after  youth  has  departed. 

One  summer  morning,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  low 
latticed  room,  where  she  could  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  foun- 
tain splashing  in  the  adjoining  court,  a  scaled  letter,  bound 
with  a  silk  and  silver  thread  of  peculiar  workmanship,  was 
thrown  in  at  the  open  window. 

For  an  hour  past  she  had  been  lying  in  a  dreamy  doze, 
thinking  of  the  triumphs,  the  intrigues,  the  loves,  despairs, 
and  jealousies  that  had  ever  been  her  pride  and  shame  dur- 
ing the  glittering  seasons  of  her  life  in  Paris  and  London, 
those  far-oflF  capitals  of  the  West. 

The  sound  of  the  letter  falling  at  her  feet  aroused  her  in 
one  instant.  And  when  her  eye  caught  sight  of  the  silk 
and  silver  band,  her  cheeks  grew  pale.  She  passed  her 
fingers  along  the  slender  tissue,  and  murmured: 

*'They  have  sought  me  even  here.  After  ten  lung  yearsi 
My  Godl  does  this  bring  me  news  of  Alexis^* 

The  not<5  was  a  long  one.  It  was  written  in  modern  (jirc- 
cian  dialect.     It  read  as  follows: 

**Know,  lady,  that  your  place  is  found,  and  you  soon  will  be  in 
our  hands.  Last  evening,  at  a  place  called  Sirponte,  near  your 
residence,  we  took  captive  your  servant  Alexis.  We  demand  for 
his  ransom  one  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  Make  you  no  stir 
about  the  matter,  but  keep  it  secret.  Klsewisc,  we  send  you  the 
head  of  your  beautiful  Alexis,  fresh  and  bleeding.  Tell  you  not 
the  affair  to  the  authorities,  nor  send  your  servants  after  us,  for, 
in  that  case,  you  will  never  see  your  beautiful  Alexis  alive.  But, 
if  you  would  save  Alexis,  lady,  and  save  us  the  trouble  and  dan- 
ger of  coming  in  a  band  to  seek  you,  this  is  what  you  shall  do — " 

At  this  point.  Lady  Hester  became  pale  as  death  once 
more.  But  she  re^id  the  letter  through  to  the  end.  The 
last  words  she  read  over  and  over  again.  Her  face  did  not 
lose  its  deadly  pallor.  Presently  she  clapped  her  hands 
thrice,  and  one  of  her  dark-featured  servants  appeared. 

"Send  Naoum  here,"  she  said;  and  in  another  moment  a 
little  fair-faced  Circassian  boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  was 
making  an  obeisance  before  her. 

His  dark,  limpid,  gazelle-like  eyes  and  abundant  black 
tresses,  dark  brown  and  heavy  lashes,   were  in  such  contrast 
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to  his  snowy  face  and  throat  as  is  never  seen  in  any  western 
clime. 

Lady  Hester  took  from  a  little  black  cabinet  close  at  hand 
a  concave  oval  crystal,  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one's 
hand. 

"Naoum,"  she  said,  motioning  tlie  boy  to  stand  close 
before  her,  and  placing  the  crysuil  in  his  hands,  '-I  want 
you  to  travel  some  distance  from  here  and  tell  me  what  you 
see." 

So  saying,  she  seized  his  wrists  and  held  them  tightly, 
with  her  thumb  tips  pressed  closely  against  his,  and  her 
dark  eyes  bent  imperiously  upon  him.  In  a  few  moments, 
his  attitude  grew  rigid,  his  eyes  closed,  his  breast  heaved, 
his  throat  swelled  as  though  there  were  a  fluttering  at  the 
heart,  and  a  faint  sigh  broke  from  his  parted  lips. 

She  let  go  his  hands,  but  left  the  crystal  in  them. 

"Look  into  the  crystal,"  she  said,  ''and  tell  me  what  you 
see. 

He  held  up  the  crystal  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and 
looked  at  it  long  and  curiously,  as  though  something  were 
growing  slowly  into  his  vision  there.  A  shudder,  more  vio- 
lent than  before,  passed  over  him. 

"What  do  you  see?"  she  repeated. 

"I  see  a  company  of  savage-looking  men,  preparing  a  meal 
around  a  fire.  The  place  is  near  the  sea,  and  the  wind  is 
cold." 

*'Do  you  see  anything  peculiar  in  their  dress?" 
.  "Kvery  man  wears  a  scarf  of  a  texture  1  never  saw  before. 
All  the  threads  are  silk  and  silver." 

"Do  you  see  a  face  there  you  recognize  at  all?" 

In  an  instant,  the  boy's  face  matched  Lady  Hester's  in 
pallor.  It  had  been  white  before,  but  now  the  blue  hue  of 
speechless  fear  began  to  tint  it. 

"I  see — Alexisl"  he  gasped  out,  almost  with  a  shriek. 
He  is  scourged  and  bleeding;  he  totters  under  heavy  fagots 
he  is  carrying.  Ah!  he  fallsl  He  faints!  Blindness  comes 
before  my  eyes.     I  can  see  no  more!" 

And,  with  a  deep  sigh,  Naoum  let  the  crystal  fall  upon 
the  floor,  and  opened  wide  bis  black  eyes,  in  complete  ignor- 
ance of  what  had  occurred. 

Lady  Hester  sat  him  down,  and  rising,  walked  the  room 
with  an  agitated  step. 

"It  is  the  Pallekaria;  it  is  the  Pallekaria!"  she  exclaimed, 
her  hands  upon  her  heart,  and  her  eyes  dilated  with  fear. 

Again  she  clapped  her  hands;  and  again  the  dark-hued 
servant  appeared,  to  whom  she  whispered  a  few  directions  in 
a  hurried  voice.  The  man  appeared  surprised,  but  immedi- 
ately withdrew.  Then  she  sat  before  the  little  black  cabi- 
net and  wrote  and  sealed  a  note,  sitting,  after  doing  so  a 
long  while,  with  her  chin  resting  on  the  palms  of  her  hand, 
and  a  great  sacrificial  look,  like  that  of  a  martyr,  growing, 
into  her  face.  The  noise  of  wheels  at  the  door  arou.^^ed  her, 
and  she  beckoned  toward  her  the  little  Circassian,  who  had 
sat  silently  watching  her. 

He  made  the  same  low  obeisance  as  before,  and  stood 
fronting  her. 

She  passed  her  hands  caressingly  through  his  hair,  and 
rested  them  upon  his  shoulders,  her  fingers  touching  his 
white  throat. 

"You  don't  remember  the  time,  Naoum,  when  your 
mother,  who  was  my  servant,  died,  and  left  you  and  your 
brother  to  grow  up  and  be  my  servants  too?  No ;  that  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  you  were  a  little  baby  then.  Have  I  been 
good  to  you  since  ?" 

The  little  Circassian's  eyes  filled.  He  put  up  his  hand.s, 
as  if  to  speak;  but  she  went  on  : 

*'You  are  a  good,  intelligent  boy.  You  have  sense.  Keep 
this  letter  about  you  until  this  or  to-morrow   evening,"  and 
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she  handed  him  the  sealed  letter  she  had  just  been  writing. 
"Jjct  no  one  see  it ;  and  hand  it  to  Alexis  this  evening  or 
to-morrow,  when  he  returns,  together  with  this,"  and  she 
handed  to  him  the  other  letter  which  had  been  thrown  in  at 
the  window. 

The  boy  took  the  letters,  looking  at  her  intently. 

She  arose,  and  ga\:c  one  glance,  as  if  a  long  leave  taking, 
around  that  happy,  summer,  fairy-like  room,  that  had  been 
the  peacefulest  home  she  had  known  for  ten  long  years. 

"Some  power  has  been  dragging  me  all  my  life  toward 
them,"  she  murmured,  "and  the  time  has  come  for  me  to 
make  the  sacrifice  at  last.  I  was  tired  of  life,  and  thought 
to  find  rest  and  quiet  here  at  length." 

Her  hands  rested  lighty  upon  Naoum's  shoulders  once 
more.  Nay;  she  bent  and  kissed  his  lips  and  eyes  as  she 
had  never  done  before. 

"For  he  is  so  like  him  !'*  she  whispered;  and,  without  a 
word  more,  glided  from  the  room. 

In  another  moment,  Naoum  had  hidden  the  letters  in  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  looking  from  between  the  lattices, 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  his  mistress  occupying  a  low  carriage 
that  slowly  rolled  away. 

ClIAPTEK  II. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  summer's  day  the  carriage 
in  which  Lady  Hester  had  left  her  house  stopped  on  a  low. 
sea-beach,  near  a  range  of  rocks  and  a  spit  of  sand,  that  ran 
out  like  a  shining  needle  into  the  sea.  The  needle  was  dull 
now,  however,  for  the  sky  had  grown  black,  and  there  were 
loud  mutterings  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  and  a  smoth- 
ering oppression  in  the  air. 

"And  now,  Petro,"  said  Lady  Hester,  as  the  driver  dis- 
mounted, and  stood  at  her  carriage  door,  in  obedience  to  her 
signal,  "go  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  remain  during  the  night. 
Call  here  to-morrow  at  this  time,  and  not  a  moment  before. 
I  have  those  within  call  who  will  protect  me,  and  lead  me  to 
where  I  want  to  go." 

An  English  servant  would  have  demurred  at  such  a  com- 
mand from  a  mistress  whom  he  loved ;  but  Petro  was  a  native 
of  that  country,  accustomed  to  a  slavelike  obedience  from 
his  birth;  and  accustomed,  moreover,  to  his  mistress's  strange 
freaks  for  the  last  ten  years.  So  he  merely  bowed,  and  turned 
to  go,  saying,  in  his  native  tongue : 

"The  Pallekaria  are  about  here,  lady." 

"I  know.  I  am  safe.  I  know  what  I  am  doing.  Stay  ! 
— one  word.     Have  I  been  a  good  mistress?" 

The  man  kneels,  takes  her  hand  in  his,  kisses  it  with 
emotion,  and  hurries  ofl^. 

Directly  he  is  out  of  sight.  Lady  Hester  gets  out  of  the 
carriage,  wraps  her  shawl  around  her,  and  advances  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  beach,  where  the  surf  ripples  up  to  her 
sandals,  and  she  can  almost  feel  the  return-tide  around  her 
feet.  A  sudden  darkness  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
scene.  ( )vcr  the  illimitable  realms  of  angry  waves  before  her, 
her  sad  eyes  roam  as  if  in  (jucst  of  those  far-ofl^  lands  she 
never  shall  see  more. 

A  few  faints  drops  of  rain  commence  to  fall,  and  she  feels 
a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Turning  round,  she  beholds 
a  tall,  dark,  stalwart  man.  He  wears  a  white  tunic  reaching 
to  his  knees,  and  around  his  waist  is  twined  the  fatal  scarf 
of  the  Pallekaria,  with  its  silk  and  silver  threads. 

The  slight  form  quails  for  a  moment  beneath  his  grasp,» 
and  the  shiver  of  death  came  over  her.  The  man  is  many 
years  her  elder ;  but  she  seems  to  recognize  and  shrink  at 
something  in  hi?  look  and  touch  remembered  after  all  those 
years  which  reckon  back  to  her  childhood. 

Suddenly,  she  falls  at  his  feet,  and,  embracing  them,  ex- 
claims : 

"Let  mo  live ! — lot  me  live ! — let  me  live,  if  only  for  a 
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little  while — a  year,  a  month,  a  week — and  then  T  will  come 
and  render  up  my  life  to  yon.  I  was  a  child  when  my 
father  deserted  the  clan  of  the  Pallekaria.     I  was  but  an 

1     infant  when  my  parents  fled  with  me.     Until  T  ceased  to  be 

j  a  child,  I  knew  nothinj^  of  the  dreadful  sentence  of  death 
that  had  been  pronounced  upon  him  and  his  descendants,  as 

\    an  expiation  for  that  offence.     8i nee  that  truth  was  revealed 

j     to  me  by  my  father  upon  his  dying  bed,  all  the  years  that 

I  ought  to  have  been  the  golden  ones  of  my  life  have  been 
cold  and  dark  with  the  dreadful  shadow  of  death  that  has 
been  pursuing  them.  Let  that  shadow  depart  from  me  if 
but  for  one  brief  space.     Let  me  live ! — let  me  live !" 

She  buried  her  face  at  his  feet  in  the  surf-swept  sand,  and 
the  waves  drenched  the  edges  of  her  garments.  While  she 
had  been  speaking,  dark  forms  had  issued  from  behind  the 
projecting  ridge  of  rocks.  Some  of  these  formed  a  semi- 
circle around  their  chief,  others  went  to  the  carriage,  and 
counted  therein  the  pile  of  gold.  Having  done  so,  they 
made  a  sign  to  him  that  all  was  right. 

He  bent  and  touched  the  woman  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

,  She  arose  and  looked  round  in  the  gathering  darkness.  See- 
ing the  sudden  apparition  of  the  dreaded  Pallekaria  around 
her,  she  gave  a  sudden  start  and  shiver,  a  convulsive  gasp, 
and  with  these,  the  invulnerable  pride  of  earlier  days  came 
to  her  relief,  and  she  gave  no  sign  of  weakness  more.  In 
the  faces  of  that  silent,  encircling  band,  she  read  her  doom, 

!  and  saw  that  further  pleading  was  worse  than  thrown 
away. 

"Alexis !"  was  all  she  said. 

j  "A  Pallekaria  never  breaks  his  word,"  was  the  dark- 
browed  chief's  reply.  "When  your  servant  left  you  here 
alone,  and  you  advanced  toward  the  sea,  I  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  woman-faced  youth  you  call  Alexis  has  even  now 
left  Sirponte,  and  is  on  his  way  back  to  look  for  you  at 
your  Syrian  palace.*' 

At  the  same  instant,  two  of  the  band  advanced  with  cords, 

I    and  seizing  her  arms,  secured  them  behind. 

"Kneel,"  said  the  chief;  and  she  knelt  without  a  gesture 
or  a  word. 

As  she  did  so,  a  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  instant 
thunder,  struck  the  ground,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in 

i  torrents.  The  little  light  that  was  left,  showed  the  waves 
of  the  sea  lifted  up  in  vast  and  froth-capped  undulations. 
The  whizz  of  a  scimitar  was  heard  flashing  through  the  air, 
and  so,  amid  storm  and  darkness,  upon  a  desolate  barbarian 
beach,  without  one  near  to  wish  her  a  lastgood-by,  the  Lady 
Hester  yielded  up  the  ghost  in  expiation  of  her  parent's  sin. 
As  the  bleeding  trunk  fell  to  the  ground,  the  chief  caught 
up  the  head  and  held  it  aloft  by  its  long  dark  locks.  At 
the  same  instant,  two  powerfully  built  men,  followed  by 
others   bearing   tDrches,   brought  forward   a  young  man, 

'  scarcely  more  than  a  youth,  who  bore  every  evidence  of  a 
captive  lately  loosed  from  his  bonds.  His  jailers  brought 
him  hurriedly  forward,  until  he  faced  the  chief,  and  one  of 
the  bystanders  thrust  a  lighted  torch  right  against  the  con- 
vulsed face  of  the  severed  head  the  chief  held  up  on  high. 

As  he  did  so,  the  eyes  of  the  face  quivered  open,  darted 
upon  the  youth  one  glance  of  agonized  recognition,  in  which 
ineffable  and  pleading  love  was  blended,  then  closed  for- 
ever. 

I  .  "So  perish  all  the  descendants  of  those  that  betray  the 
Pallekaria,"  said  the  chief,  letting  the  head  drop  to  the 
ground.  "Release  that  woman  faced  youth  she  called  Alexis, 
and  let  him  go.     A  Pallekaria  never  breaks  his  word." 

The  men  released  their  hold ;  but  Alexis,  overcome  with 
horror,  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  deep  swoon,  left  alone  with 
the  headless  corp.<*e  of  the  woman  who  had  yielded  up  her 

,    life  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day — and  a  lovely  sum- 
mer's evening  it  was — a  man  and  a  boy  were  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  Lady  Hester. 

They  were  Naoum  and  Alexis. 

The  latter  held  two  letters  in  his  hand,  which  he  read 
alternately. 

The  one  was  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  was  addressed 
to  Alexis.     It  read  thus : 

I  go  to  deliver  up  my  life  for  you,  as  part  of  (he  rnnsom  (hat 
the  Pallekaria  require.  I  go  gladly,  for  a  dead  woman  can  tell 
you  what  a  living  woman  cannot.  I  go  gladly,  for  I  love  you,  and 
render  up  my  life  to  you.  All  my  possessions  in  this  world  which 
you  care  about  are  yours  ;  all  my  love  for  you,  which  you  do  not 
care  about,  I  take  with  me  into  the  next. 

Letter  number  two,  addressed  to  Lady  Hester,  was  writ- 
ten in  the  modern  Greek,  and  Alexis  made  it  out  with  some 
difficulty.  With  the  former  part  of  it,  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.     The  concluding  passage  ran  thus : 

But,  if  you  would  save  Alexis,  lady,  and  save  us  the  trouble 
and  danger  of  coming  in  a  band  to  seek  you,  this  is  what  you 
should  do:  Meet  me  this  evening  at  the  rocks  on  the  sea-beach 
near  Sirponte;  bring  with  you  the  one  hundred  thousand 
drachmas  of  gold,  dismiss  your  servant,  and  render  up  your  life. 
Thus  shall  you  save  the  life  of  your  Alexis  (whose  head  we  shall 
else  send  you,  fresh  and  bleeding),  and  expiate  your  parent's 
crime  in  deserting  the  Pallekaria. 

The  stars  came  out,  and  the  solemn  beams  that  fell  found 
the  two  brothers  locked  arm  in  arm,  their  eyes  misty  and 
their  cheeks  wet. 

The  years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  separated  them  in 
body  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  But,  through  all  their 
lives,  over  leagues  of  land  and  water,  their  memories  never 
failed  to  journey  to  one  sacred  spot — a  costly  tomb  erected 
over  the  remains  of  Lady  Hester,  lying  where  once  hor  Sy- 
rian palace  stood. 
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One  morning,  early  in  February,  1839,  two  American 
brothers,  by  the  name  of  Walter  and  James  Farnsworth,  set 
out  for  a  day's  hunt  in  the  forrest.  The  stock  of  meat  in 
their  several  families  was  running  low,  and  hunting  was  the 
only  resource  they  had  in  those  days  for  replenishing  it. 
They  were  accounted  the  best  hunters,  as  well  as  Indian 
fighters,  that  there  were  in  all  the  Miami  country,  into  which 
they  had  penetrated  and  built  their  cabins  some  three  years  i 
before  the  incident,  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  transpired. 

Many  were  the  important  services  the  brothers  had  ren- 
dered the  settlers  about  them,  until  at  last  they  came  to  be     j 
regarded  as  leaders  in  that  district,  and  no  enterprise  was 
set  on  foot  that  they  were  not  consulted  about,  and  their 
views  were  in  most  cases  accepted  by  their  neighbors.    Over     j 
and  over  again  had  the  Indians  been  thwarted,  in  their  well-     ' 
planned  attacks  upon  some  lone  settler's  cabin,  through  the     i 
interposition  of  the  brothers;   and  many  times,  when  the 
supply  of  food  ran  low  in  the  winter  time,  it  was  their  hands 
which  had  provided  it,  and  brought  joy  where  despair  had     \ 
taken  up  its  abode. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  the  incidents  of  our  story  : 

On  this  particular  morning,  as  it  had  been  arranged  the 
night  before,  Walter  came  to  the  cabin  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  found  standing  at  the  door  ready  for  a  start. 

'You're  a  little  late,  Walt,"  he  said,  after  he  had  bid  his 
brother  good  morning.  **I  had  begun  to  think  that  you  had 
been  frightened  by  those  clouds  lying  away  there  in  the 
south,  and  had  given  up  going  for  to-day." 
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''1  hardly  knew  what  to  do  about  it,  I  confess;  James.  It 
looked  much  to  me  like  rain  at  day-break,  and  to  my  mind 
the  air  feels  like  it  now,  although  the  sky  does  not.  What 
do  you  say?  Better  risk  it  and  go,  don't  you  think?" 

'Yes.  The  snow  is  frozen  now,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will 
be  good  snow  shoeing  tlirough  the  fore-part  of  the  day.  We 
have  little  meat  in  the  bouse,  and  Burn's  folks,  over  yonder, 
have  hardly  a  mouthful  of  anything.  I  sent  Willie  over 
there  tliis  morning  with  half  the  meat  we  had  by  ils,  and  he 
said  he  never  saw  people  more  thankful.  Burn's  lameness 
is  no  bett<5r,  and  it  ain't  at  all  probable  that  he  will  be  able 
to  step  out  of  doors  again  this  winter." 

"Well,  if  such  is  the  case,  we  mustn't  let  'em  suffer,  if  we 
have  to  work  the  harder.  But  let  us  be  oif.  Tlie  sky  is 
brightening  off  there  in  the  south,  and,  after  all,  it  may  not 
rain  or  thaw  much  until  we  get  back." 

"I  am  ready.  Susan,"  he  said,  addressing  his  wife,  who, 
at  that  moment,  came  to  the  door,  "don't  be  alarmed  for  as, 
if  we  are  not  back  until  to-morrow.  We  shan't  come  in 
until  we  have  got  something  to  repay  us  for  our  trouble." 

A  few  more  words  of  trifling  importance  passed  between 
them;  and  then  the  brothei-s,  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
c>abin,  in  a  short  time  had  plunged  into  the  deptlis  of  the 
forests,  crossing  the  river  which  lay  about  a  mile  distant  on 
the  solid  ice,  which  the  recent  cold  weather  had  rendered  so 
firm  that  it  would  have  borne  up  any  weight  to  which  it 
might  have  been  subjected. 

The  morning  hours  wore  away,  and  noon  came;  still  they 
kppt  on  their  course,  and  as  yet  had  seen  nothing  whicli 
would  repay  a  shot.  The  weather  had  very  much  moder- 
ated since  morning,  and  the  crust  which  covered  the  snow 
was  now  beginning  to  give  way  and  allow  their  snow-shoes 
to  sink  through  in  many  places.  The  sky,  which  through 
the  morning  had  been  very  bright,  now  grew  to  a  dead  leaden 
color,  giving  unmistakable  signs  that  rain  was  coming;  and 
if  anything  more  was  wanting  to  substantiate  this,  there  was 
the  hollow  echo  made  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  while 
the  wind,  which  all  through  the  forenoon  had  been  in  the 
south  west,  changed  to  the  east  and  blew  strongly.  All 
signs  about  them,  in  both  earth  and  sky,  gave  assurance  that 
a  thaw  was  imminent. 

Walter,  as  the  signs  of  a  storm  began  to  multiply  so 
thickly,  was  for  turning  back;  but  his  brother  objected  to 
this  move.  They  had  come  a  long  distance,  and  it  would 
not  be  much  longer  before  they  would  be  rewarded  by  a 
sight  of  game,  in  the  common  run  of  luck,  and  food  was  so 
much  needed  at  home;  when,  as  if  to  give  them  encourage- 
ment, at  this  moment  they  espied  a  deer  just  out  of  rifle 
shot.  This  gave  them  new  courage,  and  raised  their  hopes 
of  soon  being  able  to  set  their  faces  homeward,  laden  with  as 
much  venison  as  they  could  carry;  and  they  started  off  in 
pursuit  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  which  was  not  very  swift, 
for  the  snow  had  thawed  so  much  that  they  broke  through 
the  crust  at  almost  every  step. 

The  forest  through  whicli  they  were  passing  was  very 
open;  and,  as  a  consefjuenco,  in  spite  of  all  their  caution  in 
approaching  within  rifle  shot,  the  deer  got  wind  of  their 
approach,  and,  throwing  back  its  head,  dashed  off  at  full 
speed. 

Though  the  hunters  were  disappointed  in  securing  their 
game  as  easily  as  they  had  hoped,  they  had  no  idea  of  giv- 
ing up  the  chase;  and  so  they  set  off  at  full  speed  in  pursuit, 
hoping  soon  to  come  within  range.  This  they  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  but  not  until  two  good  hours  more  had  been 
spent,  and  at  least  throe  miles  more  put  between  themselves 
and  home. 

James,  at  last,  succeeded  in  bringing  his  rifle  to  bear  upon 
the  panting  animal,   which  had   paused  for  a  moment  to 


recover  its  breath.  Though  usually  a  sure  shot,  he  did  not 
this  time  kill,  and  the  deer  merely  wounded,  turned  again 
to  fly.  Its  strength  lasted  long  enough  to  lead  them  onward 
for  half  a  mile  further,  when  it  sank  down,  and  the  hunters 
soon  put  an  end  to  its  misery. 

To  flay  the  animal,  and  cut  it  up  into  quarters,  was  but  a 
slight  task  for  them;  and  by  the  time  it  was  was  concluded, 
the  rain  began  to  fall.  By  this  time,  they  began  to  feel  the 
want  of  food;  and  so  the  snow  was  scraped  away,  a  fire  hast- 
ily kindled,  and  in  a  little  time,  a  nice  steak  was  broiled. 

By  the  time  their  repast  was  concluded,  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost; 
and  so  they  at  once  set  their  faces  homeward.  Besides  the 
rain  which  was  falling,  they  had  another  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. By  the  signs,  which  they  had  seen  for  an  hour  past, 
they  knew  that  there  were  enemies  near  at  hand.  Once  or 
twice,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  deer,  they  had  crossed  the 
recently  made  trail  of  the  savages;  and  they  knew  well  that 
if  they  once  got  upon  their  track  that  to  escape  would  be 
next  to  impossible.  The  redskins,  thirsting  for  their  blood, 
would  follow  them  like  blood-hounds. 

Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and  the  fast-falling 
rain,  coupled  with  the  additional  weight  of  venison  they 
bore,  the  crust  of  snow  would  no  longer  sustain  them,  and 
they  sank  through  it  at  every  step.  This  made  their  pro- 
gress slow  and  painful;  and,  almost  before  they  were  aware  of 
it,  the  night  came  down,  and  a  darkness  so  dense  that  they 
could  hardly  see  a  yard  before  their  faces,  encompassed 
them  about. 

For  a  while  they  toiled  on;  but  at  last  they  saw,  what  had 
been  evident  from  the  first,  that  they  would  not  bo  able  to 
reach  home  that  night.  So  they  came  to  a  halt  beneath  the 
wide-spreading  branches  of  a  large  hemlock,  where  they  deci- 
ded to  encamp  for  the  night. 

At  first,  they  thought  they  would  try  and  do  without  a 
fire,  fearing  that  the  savages  might  be  attracted  to  them 
thereby;  but  it  looked  so  dismal  and  became  so  uncomfort'a- 
ble  that  they  at  last  decided  to  run  the  risk.  After  consid- 
erable trouble,  one  was  kindled,  and  they  seated  themselves 
about  it,  enjoying  the  cheerful  warmth  which  it  imparted  to 
them. 

An  hour  or  so  was  passed  in  this  way;  and  then  they 
made  preparations  to  get  a  little  sleep.  Some  boughs  were 
cut  from  the  hemlock,  and  the  water  shaken  from  them  and 
then  dried  by  the  fire;  and  of  these  a  couch  was  made,  upon 
which  Walter  threw  himself,  while  his  brother  kept  the 
watch  until  midnight,  when  he  was  to  arouse  himself  and 
take  his  turn  at  standing  guard. 

Slowly  the  hours  passed  away,  and  at  length  midnight 
came.  James  had  not  closed  his  eyes;  but  no  signs  or  sounds 
of  danger  had  reached  him. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  rest,  and  arousing  his  brother,  he 
threw  himself  in  his  place,  and  was  soon  sleeping  heavily, 
lie  could  have  remained  in  this  state  but  a  short  time — to 
him  it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes — ^when  he  was  awakened 
by  his  brother,  bending  over  him  and  shaking  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  starting  up  and  springing  to  his 
feet. 

"Hark I  There  are  savages  near  us.  They  have  seen  our 
light,  and  are  about  to  give  us  a  call.  There!  Did  you  not 
hear  them  breaking  through  the  snow?" 

"I  heard  something,  but  it  may  be  a  wild  beast  instead 
of  a  redskin.  But  what  makes  it  so  light?  It  can't  be 
morning  yet." 

"No.  The  moon  is  up.  Therel  Are  those  beasts,  or 
savages?  I  can  swear  that  the  redskins  are  upon  us,  and 
more  than  a  score  in  number." 
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"You  arc  right, Walt,  and  we  must  remain  here  no  longer 
if  we  wish  to  keep  our  scalps  upon  our  heads.  (lood 
heavens!  look  yonder.  They  arc  nearer  upon  us  than  I 
thought." 

His  brother  glanced  in  the  direction  from  whence  tlic 
sound  came ,  and  beheld,  but  a  short  distance  away,  a  num- 
ber of  shadowy  forms  gliding  amid  the  trees  towards  them. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  to  attempt  to  oppose 
them  would  be  worse  than  useless;  so,  hastily  binding  on 
their  snow-shoes,  they  fled  away,  leaving  their  hard-earned 
venison  behind  them. 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and  the  walk- 
ing was  much  worse  than  it  had  been  when  they  had  laid 
down;  but  they  were  somewhat  refreshed  by  th«  rest  they 
had  had;  and  urged  on  by  the  danger  which  threatened 
them,  they  had  put  a  considerable  distance  between  them 
and  their  camp  when  the  Indians  reached  it.  They  knew 
when  they  reached  the  camp,  by  the  howl  of  disappointment 
which  camo  to  their  ears  when  the  redskins  found  that  their 
prey  had  scented  their  approach  and  fled.  A  backward 
glance,  and  a  second  shout,  told  them  that  the  savages  were 
not  lingering  about  the  fire,  but  were  coming  *(»n  in  fierce 
pursuit. 

The  brothers  knew  that  the  race  before  them  was  one  ft»r 
life  or  death.  So  they  strained  every  nerve  in  the  fearful 
ordeal  before  them,  and  with  such  success  that  they  wore 
enabled  to  maintain  the  distance  between  them  and  their 
pursuers,  and  at  one  time  to  increase  it.  And  so  the  race 
went  on,  until,  at  length,  the  night  was  past  and  the  gray 
light  of  dawn  began  to  light  up  the  cast,  and  lessen  the 
shadows  about  them. 

**Wc  must  be  near  the  river,  James,  and  I  don't  think 
the  savages  will  care  to  follow  us  beyond,"  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter, who  was  slightly  in  advance,  as  he  paused  a  moment 
for  his  brother  to  come  up. 

''Heaven  knows,  I  hope  not;  T  cannot  keep  up  this  pace 
for  a  great  while  longer." 

**Courage,  Walter,  couragcl  We  have  done  too  much 
to  fail  now,  aud  fall  beneath  the  red  hands  of  those  howling 
savages.  Just  beyond  the  hill  yonder  is  the  river;  and  once 
on  the  ether  side,  I  think  we  shall  be  safe." 

'*But  what  is  that,  Janios'/  T  mean  that  roaring  sound 
which  fills  the  air?" 

Only  the  wind  and  rain,  1  think,  (^'aickl  f|uickl  The 
red-skins  arc  gaining  upon  us." 

With  every  cerve  strained  to  the  utmost  tension,  the  two 
men  sprang  up  the  hill.  The  roaring  sound  increased  in 
violence  until  it  was  almost  deafening.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  was  gained  at  last,  and  the  fugitives  pausc<l  spellbound 
with  terror  and  dismay. 

James  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Great  heaven,  Walter,  the  river  is  breaking  up'" 

He  was  right.  With  a  mighty  and  resistless  force,  the 
great  mass  of  water  and  ice  came  plunging  along,with  a  s<»und 
that  was  almost  as  deafening  as  that  of  thunder.  The  warm 
rain  had  caused  the  riVer  suddenly  to  rise  and  break  the 
armor  of  ice  with  which  it  was  bound. 

''Water  is  more  merciful  than  the  savages.  We  ha<t 
better  trust  ourselves  to  it  than  them,"  said  Walter. 

They  sprang  down  the  hill  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Just 
as  they  reached  it  a  shout  of  triumph  came  from  the  throats 
of  the  savages.  They  had  reached  the  sunjmit  of  the  hill, 
and  beheld  the  wild  rushing  of  the  river,  and  felt  assured 
that  their  prey  must  now  fall  into  their  hands. 

"There  is  but  one  chance  for  us,  Walter,"  said  James, 
gazing  into  his  brother's  face;  "and  that  is  to  trust  ourselves 
to  one  of  these  floating  cakes  of  ice,  hoping  that  it  may 


carry  us  to  the  other  shore.  There  is  a  good  one  for  our 
purpose  passing  now.     Follow  me.     It's  our  only  chance." 

It  was  a  fearful  leap,  but  his  feet  struck  the  spot  he  in- 
tended them  to,  and  in  a  moment  his  brother  was  by  his 
side.  The  motion  they  gave  the  cake  sent  it  far  out  into 
the  stream,  where  it  joined  others;  and  they  were  whirled 
along  with  resistless  force  by  the  current,  which,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  found  set  towards  the  opposite  shore.  Several 
times  they  were  in  great  danger  of  slipping  into  the  boiling 
flood;  but  at  last  they  reached  in  safety  the  point  desired, 
despite  their  insecure  footing,  and  the  numerous  shots 
which  were  fired  at  them  by  the  disappointed  and  enraged 
savages. 

Thankful  for  their  almost  miraculous  escape,  the  brothers 
sent  back  an  answering  shout  of  defiance,  and  then  hastened 
on  to  their  settlement,  which  they  reached  without  further 
adventure. 


(|gm$  fv0n  t%i}  W'<f<t$* 


THE  OCEAN. 

UoU  on,  thou  «lccp  and  dark  blue  occnn — roll  I 
Ten  thoupftnd  fleets  sweep  over  tbeo  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
\  slindow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
lie  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unkncll'd,  uncoffin'd  and  unknown. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  nil  time, 
Calm  or  convulsd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icin^  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving;  boundless,  endless  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  ore  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless  alone. 

Jiyroti'n  Clitffff  Harold. 

ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  SOUL 

Vast  the  high  clouds  floating  round 

Where  the  eagle  is  not  found, 
Past  the  million,  starry  choir. 

Through  the  midst  of  foul  opinions, 
Flaming  passions,  sensual  mire, 

To  the  Mind's  serene  dominions, 
I  aspire. 

THE  SUNNY  SIDE. 

Oft  the  glen  of  deepest  gloom 

Ilath,  withal,  a  sunny  eide; 
Where  the  bowers  of  beauty  bloom. 

Where  the  streams  of  pleasure  glide 
And  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 

Never  on  its  paths  abide.  ^ 

Night  full  often  comes  to  all, 

Vet  we  may  not  seek  the  shade! 
Soon  the  flowers  of  bliss  will  fall 

Not  for  us  to  bid  them  fade; 
Lest  our  God  His  gifts  recoil — 

Lest  His  arm  of  love  be  stay'd. — [Fritz, 

THE  BLIND  ONE. 

Not  to  me  returns 
Day  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Of  sight  of  vernal  blooni,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  henls,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  clouds  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fnir 
I'resented  with  a  universal  blank. — [Milton.^ 
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NUMBER  TWO. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  trace  out  some  of  the  interesting 
phenomena,  which  M.  Adhi^mar  considers,  go  to  establish 
the  theory  that  our  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  have 
alternately  been  deluged  by  waters  let  loose  from  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  globe. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  according  to  Adh^mar's 
theory,  two  vast  glaciers  or  continents  of  ice  always  exist, 
one  at  each  of  our  poles ;  and  that  as  one  is  growing  and  in- 
creasing in  its  gravitating  or  attracting  influence  from  age  to 
age,  the  other,  owing  to  the  increase  of  heat  at  that  end,  is 
decreasing  in  the  same  proportion.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  would  be  that  cold  and  ice 
would  naturally  increase  continuously  at  one  of  the  poles 
and  decrease  at  the  other.  Another  fact  would  also  be 
noticeable ;  for  vast  periods  before  the  great  bulk  of  the 
waters  broke  loose  from  their  abodes  to  flood  the  opposite 
end,  there  would  be  an  almost  imperceptible  but  certain  rise 
in  the  rivers  at  that  end  of  the  globe  where  the  new  glacier 
was  forming.  In  corroboration  of  this  part  of  the  theory, 
we  are  pointed  to  the  fact  that  philosophers  have  stated  it  as 
their  conviction  that  the  northern  hemisphere  (where  ac- 
cording to  Adhdmar  the  great  glacier  is  now  forming)  "is 
gradually  cooling;  and  that  the  artic  ice  is  steadily  en- 
croaching on  the  yet  unfrozen  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  that  the  summers  of  England  and  France  arc  not 
so  hot  as  they  were  in  olden  times;"  that  English  vineyards 
once  existing  are  impossible  now.  And  while  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  thus  evidently  cooling  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  Eoutl.ern  is  increasing  in  heat.  Navigators  have,  since 
Captain  Cook's  day,  been  able  to  discover  land  which  in  his 
time  was  under  the  ice.  And  as  to  the  increase  of  the  waters 
in  the  rivers  and  seas,  it  has  been  proved  by  Robert  Stephen- 
son and  others  that  the  level  of  the  North  sea  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish channel  absolutely  is  rising.  The  ocean  also  regularly  in- 
creases in  depth  as  you  travel  from  the  north  to  the  south 
pole;  which  is  precisely  what  it  ought  to  do  if  this  theory 
bo  true. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  author's  theory  with  some  geolog- 
ical facts.  Throughout  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  we 
find  scattered  over  its  table  lands  innumerable  blocks  of  vast 
dimensions,  which  by  their  position  and  appearance  evidently 
show  that  they  have  been  torn  from  the  mountains  and 
flooded  there  from  some  point  in  the  north.  In  all  cases 
these  blocks  have  been  arrested  by  rising  grounds.  They 
are  invariably  found  stranded  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
mountains;  whilst  the  positions  of  other  masses  clearly  indi- 
cate that  they  have  been  dragged  through  lowlands,  and 
other  open  grounds  which  have  permitted  their  passage. 
The  nearer  these  great  boulders  are  to  the  pole,  the  greater 
is  their  number,  and  the  krger  are  they  in  bulk.  Masses 
similar  to  these,  evidently  broken  from  the  mountains  of 
Sweden  and  Finland,  are  scattered  in  innumerable  numbers 
over  Oermany,  Poland  and  Bussia. 


Then  again,  hills  and  horizontal  plains,  some  nearly  three 
hundred  leet  deep,  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  mud,  shingle, 
clay  and  boulders,  cover  vast  regions,  stretching  in  lines  from 
north  to  south.  Of  this  class  are  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and 
that  vast  stratum  which  covers  Holland. 

Especially  in  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  British 
Islands,  peculiar  marks,  furrows  and  flutings,  sometimes  two 
feet  deep  are  found  in  the  granite  sides  of  mountains.  The 
direction  of  these  water-worn  channels  is  invariably  from 
north  to  south,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  last  great  deluge. 

Besides  all  this,  philosophers  have  long  been  convinced 
that  the  destructive  forces  which  have  produced  the  last 
geological  convulsions,  were  owing  to  a  diluvium  or  flood 
from  the  north.  For  it  was  evident  that  an  immense  mass 
of  waters,  accompanied  by  ice  and  rushing  from  north  to 
south,  inundated  the  northern  countries  of  the  globe;  strip- 
ping the  highlands  and  cleaning  off  and  polishing  the  rocks 
by  means  of  the  detritus  which  it  bore  along. 

But  this  and  much  more  that  could  be  adduced,  is  only 
proof  of  a  flood  from  the  northern  end  of  our  world.  How 
about  a  flood  from  the  south,  or  what  about  the  deluge  before 
Noah's? 

On  this  point  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
great  boulders  which  so  clearly  indicate  the  fact  of  some 
great  ovenvholming  agency  which  has  carried  them  where 
they  are,  are  found  to  increase  in  numbers  as  you  near  the 
south  as  well  as  the  north  pole;  while  both  decrease  in  quan- 
tity towards  the  equator.  Showing  that  a  similar  flood  once 
hurled  similar  rocky  masses  from  their  resting  place  in  the 
south  as  from  the  north — both  floods  decreasing  in  strength 
as  they  neared  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  author  of  this  theory  believes  that  it  furnishes  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  hitherto  non-explainable  phenomenon.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  bodies  of  elephants,  animals  of  a  spe- 
cies especially  and  peculiarly  belonging  to  hot  climates,  have 
been  found  buried  in  ice  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
the  «;lobe.     How  came  they  so  far  from  their  native  abodes? 

31.  Adhcfunar  believes  that  the  mystery  is  simply  this:  that 
when  the  great  deluge  from  the  south  sweeping  and  driving 
all  before  it  passed  over  the  tropical  regions,  the  elephants 
fled  singly  and  in  herds  before  it,  until  they  reached  the 
ntrtheru  glacier  itself;  where,  falling  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
hunger  and  cold,  they  were  soon  covered  up  by  masses  of 
snow  and  ice,  to  be  resurrected  in  our  day  by  the  warming 
of  the  northern  regions  and  the  consequent  melting  of  the 
ice  in  which  they  were  buried. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  extreme  state  of  cold  once  ex- 
isted in  our  hemisphere.  This,  with  several  other  things, 
Adheniar's  theory  assumes  to  explain  for  us,  and  which  we 
(fuote  in  a  summary  from  a  reviewer  as  follows:  '^During  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  years  the  total  of  the  hours  of  night 
being  in  excess  of  the  hours  of  day,  an  immense  cupola  of 
ice  was  formed  over  and  around  the  North  Pole,  which 
reached  lower  than  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude.  The 
attraction  of  this  gigantic  glacier  had  drawn  this  side  the 
c(juator  the  totality  of  the  seas.  Our  northern  continents 
were  then  for  the  most  part  under  water,  while  those  of  the 
soutliern  hemisphere  were  high  and  dry,  and  perhaps  inhab- 
ited by  the  human  race  which  was  destroyed  at  the  last  del- 
uge." Seven  thousand  years  before  that  deluge  this  enor- 
mous glacier  had  attained  its  greatest  possible  development, 
because  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system  had 
then  become  such  that  the  sum  of  the  hours  of  night  had 
begun  to  decrease  and  the  sum  of  the  hours  of  day  to  in- 
crease, resulting  in  our  hemisphere  beginning  to  increase  in 
warmth.  The  extent  of  the  great  northern  glacier  was 
therefore  gradually  decreased,  while  an  opposite  effect  was 
going  on  at  the  South  Pole.     After  the  lapse  of  this  seven 
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thousand  years,  the  continued  action  of  the  sun'b  lieai  hav- 
ing sufficiently  soflened  the  North  Pole  ice,  the  grand  break 
up  occurred;  the  northern  seas  and  the  fragments  of  the 
glacier,  obeying  the  sudden  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  south.  Torn  from  his  bed 
Occ^u  darried  with  hlni  his  mud  with  which  he  formed  the 
exteumve  lands  which  (JodstitUte  the  diluvium.  Gigantic 
streams  of  Water  niiriglitlg  i^^ith  earth,  sand  and  pcDbles, 
formed  the  alluviums  of  tbe  gfeat  falleys;  finally,  erratic 
boulders,  sustained  by  the  ice  and  by  the  toilirig  tip  of  the 
artic  waters  to  the  altitudes  which  they  now  occupy,  re- 
mained shelved  on  the  sides  of  mountains  whose  tops  they 
were  unable  to  scale."  Thus  according  to  M.  Adheuiar  Wiis 
produced  the  last  deluge  four  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago. 
If  Adhemar's  next  deluge  occurs  again  it  will,  at  least, 
not  be  before  six  thousand  years  after  the  present  date;  by 
which  time  it  is  supposable  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Utaii  3IAGAZ1NE  will  be  securely  out  of  the  way,  and  in  a 
position  to  look  down  upon  the  scene  without  danger.  There 
is  therefore  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm  as  to  whether  his 
theory  be  true  or  not.  It  is  like  the  exhaustion  of  tlie  cjal- 
beds  of  England,  a  question  we  can  very  comfortably  shelve 
for  our  descendents  to  attend  to.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a 
question  for  thought— a  question  for  geological  rescare'i — 
one  calculated  to  develop  the  intellectuality  of  the  en<(uirer 
into  the  operations  of  nature's  laws;  and  as  sucli  we  give  it. 

pureTove^ 

BY    EMILY   O.    TEASDAIiE. 

Cold  indeed  would  be  our  pilgrimage  on  earth  were  it  not 
warmed  with  the  genial  rays  of  affection.  Love  is  the  noblest 
attribute  of  the  Deity  and  the  highest  principle  of  heaven; 
not  the  love  generally  acknowledged  at  the  present  d  ly;  for, 
like  most  holy  things,  it  has  been  perverted  and  the  word 
misapplied.  Pure  love  is  holy  and  self- denying,  ever  ready 
to  throw  its  mantle  over  trifling  offences.  It  renders  ago  or 
sex  immaterial  where  individuals  are  in  pjsscssion  of  noble 
attributes.  The  heart  would  as  gladly  leap  forth  to  welcome 
them  in  our  own  sex  as  in  the  opposite.  What  higher  con- 
ception can  we  form  of  happiness  than  tho  ass  )ci:ition  oF 
kindred  spirits  progressing  in  eternal  truth? 

Pure  love  is  refined  and  heaven -born.  Kvcry  spirit  p  )s 
sesses  more  or  less  of  this  attribute,  or  it  would  not  bo  pro- 
nounced pure;  and  the  nobler  thcr  spirit,  t'.ie  more  love  will 
it  possess,  and  the  loss  power  will  a  cold,  c:ilculating  world 
have  to  destroy  its  heavenly  origin. 

Who  could  look  emotionless  upon  the  woiks  of  creation, 
from  nature's  beauteous  carpet,  resplendent  with  flowers  of 
every  hue,  to  the  gorgeous  setting  of  the  sun,  bathed  as  it 
were  in  a  sea  of  gold,  surrounded  by  the  delicate  and 
varied  tints  that  blend  and  present  to  the  eye  a  pi(»-turo  of 
glory  and  magnificence  .«;urpjssing  all  description!  We  sit 
and  watch  the  daylight  give  place  to  the  queen  of  niglit 
rising  in  all  her  modest  beauty,  and  the  stars  peep  out  one 
after  the  other  from  the  clear  blue  sky,  diffusing  a  cul.n 
and  holy  light  over  the  earth,  till  the  heart  has  become  tj  > 
full  to  speak,  and  life  has  seemed  the  sweetest  of  all  gifts, 
whilst  the  earth  and  sky  have  appeared  smiling  with  intense 
joy.  These  rapt  moments  have  appeared  like  glimmerings 
of  our  "primeval  childhood,*'  and  as  foretastes  of  celestial 
glory. 

Oh !  who  could  contemplate  the  Author  of  so  much  deli- 
cate beauty  and  grand  magnificence,  without  feeling  in- 
spired with  deep  and  holy  love,  and  associating  him  with 
everything  that  is  noble  and  refined,  far  beyond  our  ideal  of 
perfection?  The  spirit  maybe  clouded  and  east  down  at 
times :  it  perchance  may  seldom  meet  with  those  who  ca  n 
understand  or  appreciate  its  hidden  depths  of  pure  love  ; 


but  the  knowledge  that  we  may  eternally  realize  our  fondest 
dreauy  of  the  reined  and  beautiful,  will  nerve  the  soul  to 
action.  Who  {?odld  associate  aught  else  with  celestial  glory  ? 
Nothing  can  smootfi  i\\&  rugged  path  of  life  like  a  loving 
spirit.  It  drives  back  to  lU  flative  element  the  influence  of 
the  Evil  One.  It  is  life's  morning  and  evening  star.  It 
curbs  the  petulance  of  childhood,  and  .soothes  the  sorrows 
of  old  age.  A  domineering  spirit  may  rule  the  serf,  but  it 
is  never  a  welcome  guest,  or  calculated  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  good. 


WOMAN  AND   HER  SPHEBE. 

BY   K.  W.  TVLtWaHi 

.  Too  much  do  men  overlook  or  if  they  passingly  notice  too  soon 
do  they  forget  the  important  part  that  woman  plays  in  the  world. 
There  are  more  truly  noble  women  than  there  are  truly  noble 
men;  they  are  more  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  to  goodnest; 
more  emblematical  of  purity  and  love;  aye,  let  it  be  honestly 
confessed,  they  are  more  divine  in  their  natures.  We  are  not  far 
wrong  when  we  affirm  that  a  good  woman  is  an  angel.  True,  we 
are  the  gods !  No  sane  man  possessed  of  the  egotism  of  his  sex, 
will  deny  this  cardinal  distinction. 

*'Continc  woman  to  her  sphere!"  "Let  woman  keep  within 
her  proper  sphere!"  Such  is  the  arrogant  cant  of  us  lords  of 
creation.  Very  well.  Lot  woman  have  her  proper  sphere,  and  let 
us  justly  accord  it  at  last.  It  cannot  be  said  generously  accord^ 
niggardly  as  wo  have  been  and  arc  still  in  giving  to  woman  even 
a  poor  acknowledgement  of  her  vast  sum  of  merits  in  the  working 
out  of  all  the  world's  best  issues.  Let  women  step  into  the 
opposite  scale  in  the  adjustments  of  society  without  any  petty 
envy  or  depreciation  from  our  side,  and  the  world  will  be  the  bet- 
ter balanced. 

"Two  heads  in  council,  two  bodiilo  tho  hearth, 

Two  In  tho  tnugled  buslnos^s  of  the  world." 

And  if  we  are  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  consummation  as  a  great 
social  and  national  fact  let  us,  at  least,  realizing  her  vast  influ- 
ence in  the  world  s  management,  take  her  cause  into  candid  con- 
sideration. 

"A  woman's  sphere  is  her  family."  Another  cant  proverb. 
Shame  on  those  who  thus  limit  her,  shame  on  their  honesty, 
shame  on  their  intellect.  Let  the  truth  be  boldly  spoken, — a 
woman's  sphere  is  the  unlimited  world.  Man's  sphere  is  her  sphere. 
Why  should  she  be  limited  more  than  he,  when  God  made  both  to 
move  together  side  by  side  in  one  circle  ?  That  which  his  circle 
of  mortal  and  immortal  life  encompasses  so  does  hers.  We  can- 
not admit  that  woman  was  made  for  man  any  more  than  man  was 
made  for  woman.  They  were  created  dear  companions  and  help- 
meet for  each  other. 

If  a  woman's  sphere  is  her  family  is  not  man's  sphere  altto  his 
famih/'!  Any  distinction  urged  on  this  point  will  be  mere  egotism. 
It  is  true  that  tho  woman's  sphere  both  iu  her  family  and  in  the 
affairs  of  life  is  tho  female  part,  man's  the  male  part,  it  is  also 
true  that  six  and  half-a-dozen  are  equivalent.  Is  not  the  woman- 
influence  in  forming  the  moral  condition  of  our  social  life  as  groat 
and  as  ramified  as  that  of  man  ?  Aye,  is  it  not  part  and  parcel 
of  our  masculine  faith  that  woman  is  the  cause  of  all  evil,  and  if 
there  is  any  affair  uncommonly  wicked  that  a  woman  is  sure  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it?  Suppose  we  grant  this  fallacy;  thus,  in 
their  very  self-complacency  and  meanness  in  saddling  the  great 
Bins  of  society  upon  her  should^irs,  men  virtually  admit  tho  su- 
premo influence  of  women  in  the  world. 

Passing  from  tho  moral  sphere  of  society  into  the  religious,  we 
find  her  more  than  the  equal  of  man  in  her  influence.  In  all  evan- 
gelical movements  and  reformatory  churches  it  is  found  that 
mothers  and  d(vughters  outnumber  fathers  and  sons.  Indeed,  the 
mission  of  Christianity  seems  very  much  to  have  been  led  on  by 
the  ardent  devotion  of  mothers,  sisters,  wives.  The  page  of  his- 
tory is  crowded  with  examples.  Instance,  the  heroic  women  who 
gathered  around  Jesus  (with  never  a  Peter  among  them  to  deny 
their  Lord).  Instance,  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantinc,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor. 

The  nation  which  does  not  asi 
play  not  only  in  the  home  circl 
of  humanity,  is  barbaric  in  its  i 
tion  has  not  yet  reached  that  n 
value  our  fair  sisterhood  and  lo- 
their  toys,  their  goods  and  cha 
represents  civilization  and  is  ^ 
humanity,  will  the  most  highly 
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MOHAMMED. 

tllK    WOni.l>'8     IirSTORY,  lM.lf»TRATF.l>    IX    IT8    CJKEAT    ClIAHAiTKnS. 
XO    *2. — HIH    YOrTH,    l.OVK    AXI>    VI81(»X8. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  Arabia, 
in  5G9  of  the  Christian  era;  and  he  came  of  the  illustrious 
tribe  of  Koreish,  of  which  there  were  two  branches  descen- 
ded from  two  brothers.  We  are  told  by  Moslem  writers 
that,  at  the  moment  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclainxng  "God  is  greati  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  I  am  his  prophet." 

When  the  prophet  was  scarcely  two  months  old,  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  no  other  inheritance  than  five  camels,  a 
few  sheep  and  a  female  slave.  The  grief  of  the  young 
mother,  at  the  loss  of  her  beloved,  robbed  her  child  of 
nature  s  nourishment,  and  he  was  given  to  a  Saaditc  shep- 
herdess to  nurse,  who,  out  of  compassion,  took  the  helpless 
infant  to  her  home  in  one  of  the  pastoral  valleys  of  the 
mountains. 

When,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  while  playing  in  the  fields 
with  a  foster-brother,  Moslem  traditions  inform  us,  two 
angels  appeared  to  Mohammed,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  laying 
him  upon  tho  ground,  took  out  his  heart  and  cleansed  it,  and 
having  filled  it  with  prophetic  gifts,  replaced  it.  Gabriel, 
we  are  told,  also  stamped  between  the  child's  shoulders  the 
seal  of  prophecy.  These  traditions  arc  akin  to  the  fables 
concerning  tho  child  Jesus.  When  the  vision  was  told  to 
the  nurse,  she  and  her  husband  became  alarmed,  fearing 
these  angels  were  evil  spirits.  So  she  carried  the  youthful 
prophet  back  to  Mecca  and  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 

The  mother  of  Mohammed  died  when  he  was  six  years 
of  age  and  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  his  illustrious 
grandfather,  who,  at  his  death,  two  years  later,  committed 
the  boy  to  the  special  care  of  bis  eldest  son  Abu  Talcb. 

At  the  ago  of  twelve,  with  his  daring  imagination  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  romances  of  the  deserts,  the 
youth  clung  to  Abu  Talcb,  who  was  preparing  to  mount  his 
camel  to  start  with  his  caravan,  and  implored  his  indulgent 
kinsman  to  be  permitted  to  go  with  him  to  Syria.  "For  who, 
0  my  uncle,  will  take  care  of  me  when  thou  art  goner* 
plead  the  boy.  Abu  Taleb  granted  the  prayer  of  his  nephew, 
and  the  caravan  started  on  its  route,  to  return  in  due  time 
loaded  with  its  merchandise,  and  the  mind  of  the  future 
prophet  more  abundantly  laden  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
desert,  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings  and  of 
the  mission  of  Christ. 

At  a  Nestorian  convent  where  Abu  Taleb  and  his  nephew 
were  entertained  with  great  hospitality,  one  of  the  monks, 
surprised  at  the  precocious  intellect  of  young  Mohammed, 
and  his  astonishing  capacity  for  a  religious  mission,  held  fre- 
quent conversations  with  him  upon  the  sacred  scriptures. 
The  subjects  which  engrossed  the  ardent  mind  of  the  future 
prophet  were  those  relating  to  his  forefather  Abraham,  Moses 
and  the  new  dispensation  opened  in  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  Koran  to  trace  the  early  inception 
of  the  germs  of  Islamism,  and  how  much  the  daring  and 
capacious  mind  of  Mohammed  became  pregnant  with  the 
ideas  of  new  dispensations  in  an  Abrahamic  succcssicn.  In 
that  Nestorian  convent,  in  an  ancient  city  of  the  Levites, 
!  Tshmaers  prophet  was  born  for  the  mission,  and  from  that 
hofrlJie  new  dispennfition  was  nascent  in  Mohammed's 
I     soul.    ^ 

!..  -*^--Xlfe  ymith  returned  with  his  uncle  to  Mecca,  the  seeds  of 
^1  a  great  religious  mission  deeply  planted  in  his  mind.  The 
I  son  of  Is^limaol  had  been  to  tho  land  in  which  Abraham 
1  sojourneJ  when  he  departed  out  of  Chaldea  and  out  of  the 
i     hnisc   af  his   idolatrous   father,   leaving  his   dennnciation 

*  -  /   - - '-    — 


against  idolatry  and  carrying  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  religion.     It  was  a  grand  example  for  his  descendant. 

When  Mohammed  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  an 
important  event  occurred  in  his  life.  It  was  that  of  love! 
The  romance  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  between  Josephine 
and  her  hero. 

There  lived  in  Mecca  a  noble  lady  of  the  tribe  of  Kore- 
ish. Twice  had  she  been  married;  her  last  husband,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  had  recently  died.  The  extensive  busi- 
ness of  the  fair  widow  required  an  efficient  manager,  and 
her  nephew  recommended  to  her  young  Mohammed  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  her  factor.  Cadijah  (the  name  of  the  lady) 
was  so  eager  to  secure  his  services  that  she  offered  him  double 
wages  to  conduct  her  caravan  to  Syria.  As  he  is  extolled 
for  his  manly  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  it  is  thought 
tliat  the  fair  widow's  heart  was  her  counselor.  Mohammed, 
by  the  advice  of  Abu  Taleb,  accepted  her  offer,  and  so  well 
pleased  was  his  patroness  on  his  return  that  she  gave  him 
double  the  stipulated  wages.  Similar  expeditions  brought 
to  him  like  results.  On  one  occasion  on  his  return  from 
Syria  with  her  caravan,  as  she  Watched  him  from  the  house- 
top, with  her  maid-servant,  she  saw  two  angels  conducting 
the  "favorite  of  God"  into  Mecca.  This  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance which,  no  doubt,  to  her  love-inspired  mind  was 
real,  increased  her  aflfcctions  for  Mohaumied;  and  forthwith, 
through  her  trusty  maid-scr\'ant,  who  was  with  her  when 
her  woman's  heart  gave  to  her  the  miraculous  vision  of  the 
angels,  she  proposed  marriage  to  the  handsome  fellow  whom 
Heaven,  as  well  as  herself,  had  condescended  to  love. 

Mohammed  now  ranked  among  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
city,  and  his  cxcellcnt^onduct  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
Al  Aniin,  or  the  Faithful.  For  several  years  he  continued 
in  the  sphere  of  commerce,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  his  enterprises  were  not  as  successful  as  before.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  his  subsequent  journeys  into  Syria  after 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mohammed  renewed  his  intercourse 
with  those  versed  in  the  sacred  writings  and  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Waraka,  a  cousin  of 
iMohammed's  wife,  was  instrumental  in  developing  his  latent 
energy  and  starting  him  in  his  great  career.  This  Waraka 
himself  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  was  a  learned  man 
of  a  bold,  speculative  mind,  who  had  cast  off"  the  idolatrous 
religion  of  the  East,  and  held  Arian  opinions.  He  was  also 
progressive  and  innovative  in  his  tendencies  First  he  was 
a  Jew,  and  then  he  advanced  to  the  Christian,  and  perhaps 
more  fully  than  his  pupil,  he  had  already  conceived  the 
necessity  of  a  new  dispensation,  for  the  Christian  churches 
generally  at  that  period  had  fallen  much  from  their  primi- 
tive apostolic  state,  as  the  old  Eastern  empires  had  into  the 
grossest  idolatry.  In  the  Koran,  which  so  emphatically 
indorses  the  divine  missions  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  the  apos- 
tasy of  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  is  repeatedly  marked. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  much  of  Waraka's  mature 
views  and  speculations  became  absorbed  by  the  inspirativc 
and  forceful  Mohammed. 

At  length  (in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age)  came  the 
annunciation  of  his  apostleship  by  the  personal  administra- 
tion of  the  angel  (iabriel.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  Washington  Irving's  account  of  this  circumstance:  "He 
was  passing,  as  was  his  wont,  the  holy  mouth  in  the  cavern 
of  Mount  Hara.  fasting  and  praying.  It  was  the  night 
called  Al  Kader,  or  the  Divine  Decree,  a  night  in  which, 
according  to  the  Koran,  angels  descend  to  tho  earth  and 
(iabriel  brings  down  the  decrees  of  God.  As  Mohammed, 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  lay  wrapped  in  his  man- 
tle, he  heard  a  voice  calling  him;  uncovering  his  head,  a 
flood  of  light  broke  upon  him  of  such  an  intolerable  splen- 
dor that  he  swooned  away.     On  regaininsr  his  senses,  he 
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beheld  an  angcl  in  human  form,  which,  approaching  from  a 
distance,  displayed  a  silken  cloth  covered  with  written 
characters.  'Read,*  said  the  angel.  'I  know  not  how  to 
read/  replied  Mohammed.  *ReadI'  repeated  the  angel,  4n 
the  name  of  the  Lord  who  has  created  man  from  a  clot  of 
blood.  Read,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  who  taught 
man  the  use  of  the  pen,  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the  ray  of 
knowledge  and  teaches  him  what  before  he  knew  not.' 
Upon  this  Mohammed  instantly  felt  his  understanding  illu- 
mined with  celestial  light,  ana  what  was  written  upon  the 
cloth,  which  contained  the  decrees  of  God  as  afterwards 
promulgated  in  the  Koran.  When  he  had  finished  the 
perusal,  the  heavenly  messenger  announced,  'Oh  Mohammed, 
of  a  verity  thou  ait  the  prophet  of  God,  and  I  am  his  angel 
Gabriel.*  Mohammed,  in  the  morning,  came  trembling  and 
agitated  to  Cadijah,  not  knowing  whether  what  he  had  seen 
was  indeed  true,  a  mere  vision  or  a  delusion  of  his  senses,  or 
the  mere  apparition  of  an  evil  spirit.  His  wife  said:  ^Joyful 
tidings  dost  thou  bring!  By  Him  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul 
of  Cadijah,  I  will  henceforth  regard  thee  as  the  prophet  of 
our  nation.  Rejoice,'  added  she,  seeing  him  cast  down, 
'Allah  will  not  suffer  thee  to  fall  to  shame.  Hast  not  thou 
been  loving  in  thy  kinsfolk,  kind  to  thy  neighbors,  charita- 
ble to  the  poor,  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  faithful  to  thy 
word,  and  ever  a  defender  of  the  truth?' 

The  loving  wife  then  hastened  to  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence to  her  cousin  Waraka.  'By  Him  in  whose  hand  is 
the  soul  of  Waraka/  exclaimed  that  learned  man,  'thou 
spcakest  true,  oh  Cadijah.  The  angcl  who  has  appeared  to 
tliy  husband  is  the  same  who  in  the  days  of  old  was  sent  to 
Moses,  the  son  of  Amram.  His  annunciation  is  true.  Thy 
husband  is  a  prophet.'  " 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  fond  \iife  and  her  learned 
cousin  were  the  first  to  rejoice  and  proclaim  Mohammed  the 
Prophet  of  their  nation. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  GROWN. 

BY   ELI   B.    KELSEY. 


KtiVPT^'-ITN  FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 
CHAPTER  VII. 
In  a  former  chapter,  we  traced  the  route  of  a  portion  of 
the  descendcnts  of  Ham  through  Arabia  Petroea  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  to  the  banks  of  the  Nilo.  This  must  have 
been  their  course,  if  we  credit  the  account  of  the  flood  and 
final  resting  of  the  Ark  on  the  summit  the  greater  Ararat, 
as  given  in  the  Bible.  From  scriptural  testimony  also  we 
find  that  long  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  settlements  had 
been  formed  as  far  south  and  west  as  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  Probably  no  people  in  the  world  are 
better  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  primitive 
character  of  settlements,  newly  formed  after  a  migration  of 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  seats  of  civilization,  than  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Wo  must,  nevertheless,  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  marked  difl'erence  in  the  circumstances 
attending  the  migration  of  the  first  settlers  of  Egypt  and 
the  migration  of  the  people  who  first  settled  I^tah.  The 
children  of  Ham  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  forced 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  pressure  of  stronger  and  more 
warlike  tribes.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  that  day,  of 
the  science  of  geography,  left  them  without  the  advantages 
arising  from  having  an  objective  point  to  reach  and  occupy, 
they  literaJhj  fell  their  way  in  all  their  migrations  and 
wanderings.  From  the  well  known  barrenness  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
they  would  extend  their  explorations  as  fast  as  their  circum- 
stances would  permit.     The  banks  of  the  Nile  in  consequence 


of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  salubriousness  of 
the  climate  would  have  offered  irresistible  temptation  for  the 
formation  of  permanent  settlements  to  far  more  inveterate 
wanderers  than  were  Misraim  and  his  descendants. 

The  sluggish  character  of  the  river  and  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  soil  of  lower  Egypt  together  with  the  presence  of 
rapacious  sea  monsters  that  filled  the  river  and  the  numer- 
ous lagoons,  that  ramified  the  whole  country,  intimidated  the 
first  discoverers  and  forced  them  to  skirt  along  the  banks 
until  they  reached  what  is  called  upper  Egypt  or  ThebaU^ 
where  we  have  evidence  that  the  first  settlements  were 
formed. 

Ages  must  have  passed  away  ere  a  rude  pastoral  race  could 
have  gained  the  experience  and  accumulated  the  capital  that 
would  enable  them  to  dig  the  canals  and  reservoirs,  and  roar 
the  dykes  necessary  for  the  fertilization  and  occupation  of 
the  whole  land. 

THE   ORUilN    OF   THE   KINGLY    POWER. 

The  patriarchal  was  the  first  form  of  government,  and  no 
doubt  continued  to  prevail  for  a  long  period  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land.  The  first  royal  dynasty  of  Egypt 
doubtless  arose  from  some  masterful  and  ambitious  patriarch 
making  war  upon  and  subduing  all  the  other  heads  of  tribes 
or  families,  and  combining  the  thirty  six  "Nonii"  or  patri- 
archal patrimonies  into  one  consolidated  empire,  this  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  division  of  the  land  into 
thirty-six  "Nomi"  or  provinces  than  that  given  by  the  Greek 
historians  who  generally  have  ascribed  that  arrangement  to 
the- genius  of  "Sesostris  the  Great.*' 

The  power  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  became  more  and  more 
absolute  as  they  extended  their  dominions  by  conquest,  they 
claimed  finally  to  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
gods,  whom  their  people  were  taught  were  the  first  rulers  I 
of  Egypt,  their  persons  were  sacred  and  it  was  discovered  | 
that  the  "King  could  do  no  wrong"  in  and  of  himself.  Min- 
isters of  state  were  made  responsible  for  the  sins  of  royalty 
then  as  now.  To  rebel  against  the  authority  of  a  king  who 
was  related  to  the  gods  and  ruled  by  divine  right  was  a  sin 
hat  was  unpardonable  by  the  law. 

CHAPTER    VIIT. 

THE    MYTHOLOGY 

of  the  Egyptaius,  and  the  priesthood  based  thereon,  was 
probably  the  lowest  of  that  of  any  system  of  religion  that 
prevailed  in  any  of  the  nations  ot  antiquity. 

OsiRES  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon)  were  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  rulers  among  the  divinities  of  Egypt;  although, 
in  their  view,  ruling  all  the  world  by  turns,  yet  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  were  subjects  of  the  especial  care 
of  those  great  ruling  deities.  Osires  representing  the  male 
and  Isis  the  female,  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  fraternity 
of  Gods  sprung  from  them. 

The  Egyptians  were  firm  belie v^ers  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigrations  of  souls.  The  spirit  of  man  had  previously 
been  schooled  and  prepared  for  the  glorious  estate  of  man- 
hood, by  the  gradual  development  of  his  powers,  based  upon 
the  experience  gained  in  numerous  probations.  First,  by 
animating  the  body  of  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  ascend- 
ing higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  mental  and  physical 
development  with  each  probation,  until,  finally,  it  attained 
the  glorious  form  of  manhood,  which  was  believed,  then  as 
now,  to  be  the  acme  of  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  excellent 
in  physical  and  mental  arrangement,  they  believed  that  the 
estate  of  man  here  was  alone  worthy  of  endless  continuation. 

The  Egyptians  were  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  preservation  of  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  was  esteemed  as  the  most  holy  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  life.     A  son  would  expend  all  of  his  earthly  possess- 
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ious  rather  than  omit  having  the  bodies  of  his  parents  em-  i 
balmed  and  laid  away  in  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  rocky 
heights  that  nearly  everywhere  border  the  valley  of  the 
Nile;  each  generation  believing  that,  although  their  pro- 
genitors had  lain  a  long  time  in  the  tombs,  the  ii*snrrecHon 
day  was  but  a  little  Way  off  fVonl  theii:  tiiile.  The  liiJss  of 
the  body  waS  a  fifiarfiil  loss,  'the  jiossesslpii  of  tlie  hdmaii 
form  as  a  dwelling  place  for  Ihe  spirit,  and  the  mastery  it 
gave  the  possessor  over  every  other  organization,  was,  in  their 
view,  placed  as  a  goal  at  the  end  of  a  long  race.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  body  intact  was  essential  to  a  speedy  resur- 
rection; a  partial  or  complete  round  through  the  lesser 
organizations  was  the  penalty  when  the  body  was  lost  by 
transgression  of  the  laws,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  What  they 
believed  to  have  been  the  loss  incurred  by  the  unavoidable 
or  accidental  destruction  of  the  body  after  death  is  left  to 
conjecture ;  but  it  can  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  origin 
of  the  worship  of  many  of  the  beaste,  birds  and  reptiles  was 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  spirits  of  their  honored 
dead,  who  by  force  of  circumstances  were  deprived  of  sepul- 
chres and  the  consequent  destruction  of  their  bodies,  would 
immediately  animate  the  body  of  a  dog  to  guard  their  slum- 
bers by  night  or  to  hunt  and  destroy  noxious  depredators 
by  day.  The  "Ibis"  was  the  enemy  of  the  whole  ser- 
pent race;  the  frog  destroyed  insects  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  crocodile  was  the  scavenger  of  their  great  river 
and  its  lagoons.  The  lively  remembrance  of  the  constant 
care  and  labor  of  their  parents  for  their  protection  and  sup- 
port when  living,  was  a  strong  testimony  to  them;  all  their 
sympathies  and  affections  would  lead  them  to  do  them  all 
the  good  they  possibly  could  after  death— for  idleness  and 
ease,  here  nor  hereafter,  formed  no  part  of  the  expectations 
of  the  Egyptians;  their  heaven  was  utilitarian  in  character. 
The  loss  of  their  bodies  precluded  the  possibility  of  their 
crossing  the  river  Styx  to  the  spiritual  abode  of  all  good 
Egyptians,  for  that  happy  land  was  held  in  special  reserva- 
tion for  humanity;  the  human  form  and  human  attributes 
alone  could  enjoy  the  sweets  of  the  great  and  endless  future 
that  lay  beyond  the  banks  of  the  fearful  river  that  divided 
the  natural  from  the  spiritual  life. 

The  best  evidence  that  some  of  their  low  forms  of  worship 
arose  from  the  supposition  that  unlucky  spirits  should  ani- . 
mate  the  bodies  of  the  animals  named,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  that  custom  was  mostly  confined  to  cities  occupied  by 
the  military  "caste."  It  was  the  unalterable  law  of  Egypt 
a  son  could  alone  follow  the  occupation  and  position  in  life 
that  his  father  held  before  him.  A  man  belonging  to  the 
military  "caste,"  hii-  sons  were  destined  for  the  army  without 
exception.  The  uncertain  vicissitudes  of  war  rendered  the 
military  "caste"  more  liable  to  be  deprived  of  sepulchres  than 
any  other  "caste"  in  the  land  of  P^gypt.  It  was  fre((uently 
the  case  that  an  army  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  when  successful 
in  a  military  raid,  would  return  home  loaded  down  with 
dogs,  cats,  monkeys  and  many  other  animals,  either  useful 
or  entertaining,  in  preference  to  the  richer  spoils  of  war — 
each  man  who  had  lost  a  dear  brother,  father  or  grandfather 
in  some  previous  expedition  into  the  same  country  having 
been  convinced  by  some  preference  shown  to  himself  by 
some  one  of  those  animals  that  it  was  some  dearly  beloved 
relative  in  disguise. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

At  the  theatre,  we  are  made  to  sec  and  feel  realities  more 
than  in  real  life  we  see  and  feel  them.  We  meet  them  in 
life,  but  in  the  buzzing  of  the  bu.sy  world  around  us,  and  in 


the  crowd  of  our  own  concerns,  we  are  not  struck -by  them 
in  their  marked  individualisms,  nor  affecii^d  with  their  ex- 
periertcd.  In  the  practical  World  we  almost  exclusively  feel 
oUrselvesj  afe  givetl  oVdr  to  commetcial  necessities,  add 
domestic  diities  arid  jJerptexities  cro\ird  liboii  Us.  Jliioilgii 
niosl  tiilies  arb  Ihcse  to  fill  our  ^slIIj  jfldge ;  oiit  in  fcooks,  aha 
at  the  theatre,  we  are  fain  to  slip  from  ourselves  awhile  to 
view  the  personalities  that  move  around  us  daily.  We  live 
with  them  in  fellowship  there,  feel  their  joys  and  sorrows 
and  sympathize  in  their  experience. 

The  stage  is  a  great  humanizer  and  a  powerful  preacher, 
when  properly  fulfilling  its  mission.  We  are  in  communion 
with  humanity  through  it, — "one  touch  of  nature ^akes 
the  whole  world  kin," — and  callous  must  be  the  heart  that 
feels  not  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  mankind,  and 
depraved,  indeed,  when  it  answers  not  to  a  noble  sentiment, 
justifies  not  the  good  and  condemns  not  the  wrong.  Very 
few  are  wicked  or  unjust  in  their  sympathies  with  a  play. 
The  seducer  likes  not  his  own  character  there,  the  iron- 
hearted  are  sensible  to  more  of  nature's  tenderness,  society 
asks  forgiveness  of  its  victims  and  weeps  for  them.  It  may 
be  somewhat  heterodox  in  expression,  but  true  it  is  in  fact, 
that  the  world  is  more  human, — sometimes  more  divine 
in  the  theatre  than  at  the  church. 

What?  Special  pleadings  for  theatrical  managers  and  their 
companies  y  Shall  society  make  of  them  its  divines  and 
saints?  Nay.  Indeed,  we  are  often  strtlck  with  the  hollow- 
ncss  of  the  stage,  as  far  as  the  realities  embodied  in  the 
performers  are  concerned,  and  never  more  than  when  they 
are  impersonating  any  character  where  religion" or  much 
virtue  is  brought  in.  It  is  the  mission^Df  the  drama  in 
its  integrity,  and  the  stage  as  a  secular  pulpitvwith  the 
functions  for  great  social  good,  that  we  would  maintain  and 
not  the  fitness  of  some  of  its  exponents.  It  is  true  we  often 
find  among  the  profession  much  virtue ;  and  there  have  trod 
the  boards  some  of  those  wonderful  transmigrative  natures 
which  we  call  genius.  They  are  true  dramatic  poets ;  but 
from  their  training,  and  that  erratic  forcefulness  of  genius 
which  bursts  into  a  variety  of  directions,  with  about  the  same 
method  that  there  is  in  Hamlet's  madnes^  they  write  their 
impersonations  not  upon  paper,  but  upon  the  stage.  Such 
were  Garrick,  Kean  and  Booth  of  the  past.  They  were  of 
Shakspeare's  brotherhood  by  nature,  and  what  he  created 
they  have  not  acted  but  been.  We  associate  with  the  poet 
a  divine  frenzy ;  but  in  none  docs  it  reach  such  intensity  as 
in  the  dramatic  poet.  His  work  is  the  conception  of  char- 
acters; out  of  his  own  nature  he  creates  numerous  individu- 
alities, and,  in  the  action  and  circumstances  of  his  plays, 
makes  them  live,  move  and  have  a  being.  The  author  him- 
self is  no  delineator  of  his  persons,  but  his  own  transmi- 
grating soul  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  fills  them  all 
in  turn.  So  it  is  with  such  as  Garrick,  Kean  and  Booth ; 
and  sometimes,  especially  when  under  stimulants,  their 
absolute  loss  of  self  in  their  impersonations  reaches  tempo- 
rary madness.  "  Richard  is  himself  again "  when  the 
spirits  of  the  unreal  pass  out  of  him,  and  so  are  they  them- 
selves again,  when  their  Richards  have  gone  out  of  them. 

We  may  claim  for  the  drama  an  extraordinary  mission, 
for  it  gives  the  highest  manifestations  of  genius — the  crea- 
tion of  many  individualities,  and  not  mere  boquets  of 
poetry.  Even  the  epic  poet  deserves  not  to  rank  first,  be 
he  Homer  himself,  when  a  Shakspeare  is  in  the  field.  In- 
deed the  epic  can  not  properly  be  said  to  have  a  mission  at 
all,  for  though  essentially  dramatic  in  all  its  construction, 
and  its  very  substance  in  the  abundance  of  distinct  and 
varying  personalities,  moving  and  acting  in  the  progress 
of  the  plot,  animating  the  whole  poem  with 'visible  life,  yet 
it  has  no  broader  sphere  than  the  study,  no  larger  audience 
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than  the  scholar.  But  the  drama  proper  is  the  epic  adapted  ! 
to  a  public  mission,  and  brought  out  in  series, — made  to  | 
live,  move  and  have  a  tangible  being  on  the  stage,  as  to  the 
poetic  fancy  the  heroes  of  Homer  have  in  the  grand  action 
of  the  Iliad.  The  drama,  too,  has  secular  functions,  rivaling 
those  of  the  church,  as  far  as  its  influences  over  the  masses 
are  concerned.  Where  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  cannot 
reach  them,  the  theatre  does,  and  therefore  are  theatres 
pernicious,  and  a  national  curse,  when  exercising  themselves 
not  for  good.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  may  they  be 
made  teachers  of  the  people  for  moral  and  intellectual 
results,  besides  exerting  over  them  a  vast  humanizing  influ- 
ence ?  Theatres  often  liave  larger  audiences  than  our  most 
popular  congregational  churclies;  and,  instead  of  having 
one  preacher,  they  have  many  preachers,  making  sermons 
for  them.  The  one  has  a  pulpit  resembling  a  box,  shutting 
in  the  minister  from  his  congregation,  and  lifting  him  above 
them ;  the  other  has  a  pulpit  representing  the  stage  of  life, 
and  humanity  is  represented  there.  The  stage  is  not  above 
us,  neither  literally  nor  symbolically.  We  see  ourselves 
there,  and  look  upon  the  same  world  in  miniature  as  that  in 
which  we  verily  live  and  move.  And  when  the  characters 
differ  from  ourselves,  we  know  they  fit  others  of  the  numer- 
ous lookers  on ;  if  they  rise  to  a  Richard,  Macbeth,  Othello, 
Lear,  Hamlet,  still  we  are  in  them  in  some  degree.  Aye, 
they  excite  us  fearfully,  because  we  are  so  much  in  them, 
and  they  in  us,  in  their  good  and  evil  passions.  From  the 
pulpit,  the  masses  too  generally  have  to  listen  to  abstract 
theology  without  life  or  soul.  At  the  theatre  they  might 
not  hear  such  good  sermons,  but  they  feel  more  powerful 
ones ;  they  might  be  witnessing  vicious  performances,  but 
it  will  touch  them  more  than  words  of  piety  from  holy  men. 
And  it  is  this  fact — that  the  stage  has  such  an  extensive  and 
powerful  influence  over  the  millions,  who  so  much  need 
moral  and  religious  agencies  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them — that  should  lead  our  powerful  popular  preachers  to 
take  up  the  question.  They  should  insist  upon  the  stage 
fulfilling  its  mission,  or  thunder  against  it.  If  managers  will 
not  give  to  the  drama  its  proper  functions,  and  the  profes- 
sion will  not  have  regard  for  itself  and  society,  seeing  that 
they  may  be  such  instruments  for  good  or  evil,  then  let  the 
public  teachers,  with  burning  words,  fire  the  indignation  of 
the  public  and  force  reform.  This  however  applies  abroad 
rather  than  at  home. 


n$U* 


NAPOLEON  AND  MUSIC. 

We  ar«  told  by  Bourriouue,  tlio  school-fHIow  uiitl  private  aecretary  of  tho 
emperor,  tliatwlicn  anything  wout  wrong  or  houio  diimgrcoable  thouglit occupied 
him  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  uf  entering  liis  cabinet  uttering  a  humming  sort 
of  noise  most  unmusical.  In  thin  nioud  ho  would  scat  himself  by  the  writing 
table,  poise  himself  in  his  chair  and  lean  backward.s.  A  hundred  times,  says 
his  secretary,  have  I  called  out  to  him  to  beware  of  falling  heels  over  head.  In 
this  dangerous  position  he  would  vent  his  ill  humor  against  the  right  arm  of  his 
elbow-cliair,  cutting  it  with  hiM  peukuifo,  which  was  of  no  other  use  to  him. 

But  if  the  ear  of  the  romoulder  of  empires  was  not  atuned  to  sweet  sounds  it 
was  to  grand  and  solemn  ono.'<.  The  deep  souorous  music  of  the  big  bells  har* 
momizad  with  tho  clear  metallic  tones  of  the  leading  and  tenor  bells,  which 
doubtlesn  reminded  him  of  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  sound  of  the  martial 
trumpet  for  the  charge,  produced  in  him  a  singular  elTect.  His  sense  of  gran* 
dear  was  touched,  his  soul  charmed  with  the  ringing  tones  by  which  cities  are 
woke  up  to  tho  alarm,  as  well  an  solemnly  called  to  the  worship  of  tho  Creator. 
In  his  walks  a  peal  of  vilhtge  bells  lias  often  broken  off  tho  most  serious  coDTer- 
satlons.  He  would  stop  with  his  companions,  Ibast  the  moving  of  their  feet 
mif^t  cause  him  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sounds  which  charmed  him,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  bo  angry  with  Bourriouue  for  not  experiencing  tho  same  emotion. 
On  one  occasion  the  influence  was  so  powerful  upon  him  that  his  voice  trembled 
with  feeling  as  he  said,  "That  recalls  to  mo  the  first  years  I  passed  at  Bdenne. 
I  was  then  happy.'*  The  music  of  tho  bells  had  called  up  tender  reminisences 
of  his  school,  before  his  life  was  tarnished  by  ambition,  yet  where  he  flrst  vaguely 
dreamt  of  his  empire  to  come.    "The  bells  ceased,"  says  his  schoolfellow,  "and 


he,  resuming  tho  current  of  gigantic  reverie,  would  launch  into  futurity,  encir- 
cle his  head  with  a  diadem  and  hurl  kings  from  their  thrones!"  This  belongs 
to  the  anecdotes  of  the  First  Consel,  but  it  would  bo  Just  as  characteristic  of 
Napoleon  as  tho  Emperor,  for  ho  evor  had  dreams  of  diadems  to  encircle  his 
head  and  kings  to  hurl  from  their  thrones,  and  a  peal  of  bells  was  a  charm  to 
deei)en,  not  break,  his  "gigantic  revories."  Cathedral  music  would  have  pro* 
duced  the  same  elToct  on  Napoleon;  not,  perhaps,  in  a  courtly  congregation* 
with  the  eyes  of  all  upon  him,  for  then  he  would  have  been  self-possessed  and 
cynical.  But  alone,  or  with  a  single  companion  in  the  temple  of  worship.  With 
the  solemn  immensity  of  archetocturo  around  and  above  him,  a  sudden  burst  from 
the  majestic  organ,  with  a  volume  of  cathedral  music  would  have  overwhelmed 
his  soul  into  a  stato  of  awo,  charming  into  repose  his  own  grand  tumults. 


PBAI8E  IS  WORSHIP. 

Prayer  is  devutional  exercise,  preaching  educational  religion,  but  Praise  alono 
IS  truly  Worship.  Undoubtedly  prayer  belongs  to  the  flrst  duties  of  man,  and 
theological  instruction  is  very  essentUil,  but  praise  is  worshlp^s  purest  language. 
The  former,  roaches  after  human  elevation  and  protection,  the  latter  rises  to  the 
sours  sublimest  adoration  for  Deity.  True,  there  Is  scarcoly  any  comparison  bo- 
tween  Apostles  and  High  Priests  in  ministerial  Importance,  and  a  clioir  of 
singtrt;  but  praise  to  tho  Creator  is  a  service  In  which,  not  only  all  the  congro- 
gations  of  Zion,  in  every  age,  in  every  nation  and  In  every  world  are  supposed 
to  join,  but  in  which  tho  High  Priesthood  of  eternity,  equally  with  the  people, 
take  their  part.  It  constitutes  a  platform  of  a  universal  adoration,  upon  which 
men  and  angels  represent  a  grand  endless  brotherhood:  "Ten  thousand  thous- 
and are  their  tongues,  but  all  their  joys  are  one." 

Congregational  singing,  therefore,  has  more  than  a  local  institution,  and  the- 
service  of  praise  has  an  authority  older  than  our  mortality.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  passage  of  inspired  poetry,  but  thore  is  also  a  graud  truth  in  the  thome 
of  Job,  that  tho  Morning  Stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  Qod  shouted  for 
joy  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  wore  laid.  Before  wo  road  of  prayer,  or 
doctrinal  theology  received  a  function  to  perform,  the  song  of  proiso  in  heaven 
began.  Creation  also  culminates  with  a  similar  service;  for  John  heard  in  the 
consumation  of  redemption  the  heavens  and  tho  earth  singing  their  new  song  of 
praise  to  the  Lamb.  The  poet  well  strikes  tho  endloss  themo  when  he  says: 
"My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  lie  past. 

While  life  and  thought  and  being  last. 
Or  immortality  endures." 
God  would  fulfill  his  grand  designs,  whether  wo  prayed  or  not;  and  humanity 
would  be  blessed,  whether  we  invoked  blessings  upon  it  or  held  our  peace.    But 
what  an  everlasting  theology,  and  what  a  divine  themo  of  worship  we  have  in 
that  little  hymn  ?— 

"Earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  flowers, 
"Air  with  all  its  beams  and  showers, 
"Heaven's  infinite  expanse, 

"Ocean*s  resplondant  countenance, 
"All  around,  and  all  above. 
Hath  this  record— 4jlod  Is  love." 
The  voices  of  all  the  universe  will  swell  that  theme  in  choral  music,  illustrat- 
ing how  broadly  congregational  Is  the  worship  of  praise  to  Qod,  who  Is  love,  and 
whose  ultimatum  is  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 


[NOTB. — Under  this  heading  we  insert  small,  unpretending  compositions,  that 
lay  no  special  claim  to  literary  ability,  but  which  are  scut  with  a  desiro  to  give 
variety  and  a  homo  character  to  our  columns.] 

LINES  TO  ALBINA. 

This  little  card  on  which  is  traced. 

The  image  of  a  rose, 
Was  given  mo  by  one  who  shared 

My  joys  and  deepest  woes. 
It  is  a  cherished,  priceless  gift, 

A  token  dearly  prized. 
An  emblem  of  the  life  of  one 

My  heart  has  idolized. 

I'll  place  it  with  my  choicest  books. 

There  shall  it  linger  long. 
And  mark  the  place  where  I  may  gaze 

On  a  fav'rite  Author's  song. 
And  when  bright  words,  and  noble  thoughts 

Kindle  my  soul  with  glow 
I'll  think  my  wife,  of  a  sweeter  rose 

Than  is  traced  on  the  card  below. 

Yes,  dear  to  mo  are  tho  little  gifts 

That  richer  men  oft  spurn. 
They  speak  to  me  of  the  hooost  love 

A  humble  life  may  earn 
I  will  gather  them  upas  flowers  that^bloom 

Beside  the  pathway  of  life, 
Leaves  of  affection,  wafted  from  home 

And  kissed  by  tho  breath  of  a  wife. 
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MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

BY   JOHN    NICHOLSON. 

Continued. 

ORGANIC   QUALITY   AS    AFFECTING    MENTALITY. 

Man  is  a  compound;  he  is  not  only  mental,  but  also  physi- 
cal. Had  he  been  purely  a  mental  being,  he  would  not 
have  required  a  temporal  body.  Were  we  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  laws  of  our  being,  we  would  doubtless  dis- 
cover a  perfect  reciprocity  in  our  mental  and  physical  con- 
ditions. Physical  organic  quality  affects  mentality  and  is 
consequently  indicative  of  character.  In  the  vegetable  as 
well  as  the  Animal  kingdom  whore  power  is  manifested  the 
organic  (juality  is  close,  tough  and  strong,  as  instanced  in 
the  huge  tree  that  rears  aloft  its  outspreading  load  of  heavy 
branches,  the  lion,  the  elephant,  tiger  etc.,  and  so  with  any 
other  quality  as  well  as  power.  The  shape  of  a  person's 
head,  other  conditions  not  considered,  is  no  criterion  by 
which  to  correctly  judge  character.  A  man  may  have  a 
very  large  head  with  the  bumps  in  the  intellectual  region 
prominent  and  yet  be  a  dunce;  for  as  the  brain  is  acknowledged 
•to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind  it  may  be  flabby,  porous  or  open 
in  texture,  and  consequently  sluggish  and  imbecile  in  action: 
hence  a  person  with  a  much  smaller  head,  but  finer  and 
heavier  brain  would  far  outshine  him  in  mental  activity  and 
even  power. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  BKAIN. 

The  practised  and  keen  discriminating  eye  can  determine 
the  quality  of  the  brain  from  outward  signs.  Harmony 
reigns  throughout  in  all  the  works  of  the  Great  Creator,  and 
the  most  wonderful  specimen  of  his  infinite  skill  is  man. 
What  a  glorious  piece  of  mechanism  he  is!  so  perfect  in  all 
his  parts.  Happiness  and  glory  arc  his  ultimate  destiny, 
and  that  will  have  been  attained  only  when  every  power  and 
faculty  he  possesses  is,  like  a  fine-toned  instrument,  attuned 
in  perfect  harmony;  each  performing  its  particular  function 
or  functions  harmonizing  with  all  the  others. 

H'the  texture  of  a  person's  hair  be  smooth,  tine  and  silky 
and  the  skin  is  of  a  like  quality  the  brain  partakes  of  the 
same  nature,  and,  with  ordinary  training,  its  manifestations 
will  be  of  a  correspondingly  i*cfincd,  tasteful  and  elegant 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  hair  is  t«)ugh,  strong 
and  wiry  and  the  skin  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
cow-hide,  the  mental  may  be  powerful  but  it  will  be  lucking 
in  that  refined  elegance  so  charming  in  all  who  possess  it. 
The  superior  susceptibility,  refinement,  and  tasto  in  woman  to 
those  qualities  displayed  in  man  are  manifested  in  her  finer 
organic  quality.  There  are  all  the  different  degrees  of  ((ual- 
ity  between  the  excellent  and  its  opposite,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  studious  keen  and  close  observer;  time 
and  space  will  not  admit  of  the  writer  elaborating  the  de- 
tails of  any  department  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

THE   TEMPERAMENTS. 

To  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  mental  (jualities  and  cap- 
abilities of  individuals  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperaments 
should  be  considered,  of  which  there  are  three,  namely:  vital 
motive  and  mental.  The  motive  is  indicated  by  largo  and 
rather  prominent  bones  and  an  abundance  of  fibrous,  mus- 
cular substances  in  the  system.  Those  in  whom  this  tempera 
ment  predominates  are  generally  forcible  characters;  enter- 
prising, active,  daring  and  resolute.  Those  in  whonj  the 
vital  temperament  predominates  are  inclined  to  corpulency, 
fat,  generally  good-humored,  fond  of  good-living  and  can  get 
along  without  much  hard  work.  The  mental  temperament  is 
indicated  by  too  exclusive  a  tendency  to  purely  intellectual 
pursuits  in  those  in  whom  it  predominates:   such  are  gener- 


ally slim,  delicate  and  often  consumptive.  There  arc  all  the 
different  degress  of  compound  of  the  temperaments  to  be 
considered,  and  it  takes  the  nicest  discrimination  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  each.  Blessed  is  he  who  possesses  an 
equally  balanced  temperament,  for  he  possesses  the  best 
facilities  for  becoming  great,  good,  useful  and  consequently 
happy. 


THE  PUBLIC   WANT. 

ODDITIRR  AND  HVMBIJGS  OP  LIFE  No.  2. 

No  one  need  be  surprised  that  I  found  editors  willing  to 
shed  their  last  drop  (of  ink)  in  special  aid  of  the  want  so 
"long  felt  in  this  department,"  and  which  a  special  provi- 
dence, with  an  eye  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  uni- 
verse, had  undoubtedly  raised  them  up  to  meet,  when  all 
our  public  institutions  are  based  on  an  appreciation  of 
some  "great  public  wants."  llailways  are  built,  canals  are 
dug,  docks  are  laid  out,  to  meet  a  great  public  want,  at  least 
that  is  all  they  are  ever  built  for,  according  to  prospectuses. 
The  shareholders,  of  course,  "want"  nothing.  The  directors 
"want"  nothing.  The  printer  who  gets  up  the  prospectuses 
"wants  nothing."  "A  public  want"  has  swallowed  up  their 
souls  and  left  them  ready  to  die  as  directors  on  fifty  dollars 
a  day,  or  to  languish  out  their  existence  in  the  painful  recep- 
tion of  two  hundred  per  cent,  premiums.  That  the  public 
may  have  its  railways,  its  canals  or  its  docks,  they  arc  willing 
to  receive  any  dividend,  however  heavy,  or  fill  any  sinecure 
however  useless.  These  facts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  weighty 
rebuke  to  the  argurers  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  species. 

In  further  proof  yet  of  the  general  tendency  towards  spon- 
taneous benevolence,  on  the  part  of  the  prime  movers  in  big 
things  generally  in  the  world,  we  cannot  pass  along  without 
including  in  the  list  members  of  Parliament,  or  Congress, 
Prime  Ministers,  and  Presidents.  Was  there  ever  one  of 
these  public  martyi-s  to  legislative  honors  that  would  have 
taken  upon  himself  public  distinction,  "naturally  so  distaste- 
ful to  him,"  but  for  "a  deep  sense  of  the  requirements  of  his 
country."  Sec  how  reluctantly  they  all  go  into  office,  and 
sec  how  gladly  they  all  leave  it!  The  hope  of  some  day 
retiring  from  public  life  is  the  only  thing  that  supports  them 
in  their  sufferings.  The  only  reason  why  they  do  not  all  go 
into  retirement  at  once  is  because  they  don't  wish  to  destroy 
its  chastity  by  taking  their  unworthy  natures  there  too  soon. 

If  there  be  not  enough  reckless  benevolence  in  the  various 
Parli:iments,  Congresses  and  Diets  to  save  society,  we  have  the 
military  world  to  fall  back  upon.  The  number  of  immortal 
men,  in  every  land,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  endured 
military  rank,  solely  and  entirely  to  save  their  country,  and 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  honor  or  dignity  to  be 
obtained  thereby,  proves  how  alarmingly  united  mankind  are 
on  this  question.  Don't  they  die  all  the  time  for  "glory?" 
and  don't  that  always  mean  their  country's,  and  not  their 
own?  Did  any  one  ever  die  for  a  Colonelcy  or  a  Major- 
(lencralshipy  Nevcrl  The  united  histories  of  the  world 
cannot  prove  such  a  case. 

Theso  multiplied  evidences  then,  from  the  schoolmaster  to 
the  legislator,  of  the  disposition  of  the  world  generally  to 
throw  itself  away,  and  use  itself  up,  in  the  meeting  of  "pub- 
lic wants,"  has  gone  far  to  convince  Quiz  that  luckily  he 
has  found  his  way  to  one  of  the  purest-minded  of  worlds  ever 
destined  to  practise  on"  benevolent  principles;  and  to  such 
an  extent  is  he  impressed  with  its  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
that  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  would  ever  have  induced  it 
to  become  a  world  at  all,  but  the  necessity  it  felt  under  of 
meeting  some  "great  public  want,"  long  felt  in  this  portion 
of  the  universe. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OR, 
NOT    ALL    DROSS. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULUDGE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

UKTIBEMEXT  FROM    TlIK  STAtJK. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  music  room,  where  the 
loYcrs  still  sat  in  conversation. 

**Come  in,"  responded  Sir  Walter  Templar,  and  their  master, 
the  illustrious  composer,  entered. 
»*Ha!  Spontini.     Is  it  you?" 

** Yes,  child;  and  I  suppose  Spontini  is  no  more  welcome  than 
any  other  rude  intruder  !  Eh?  But,  Signor  Walter,  these  love- 
gossipings  are  robbing  us.  They  sprite  away  yourself  and  Terese 
from  everyone  but  yourselves.  Fie,  fie,  Signor !  You  rob  me  of 
my  pupil  and  Rome  of  her  star.  It  has  been  dark  since  she  last 
flashed  a  blaze  of  triumph,  and  Rome  clamors  for  her  rising 
again." 

"Now,  now,  Spontini,  don't  feign  anger  with  us  for  what  you 
yourself  brought  about.  Did  you  not  plan  the  whole?  Did  you 
not  bring  Terese  to  blaze  the  glory  of  her  gifts  on  Rome  to  end  in 
these  love-gossipings  ?  Did  you  not  design  and  superintend  her 
opera  for  the  same  purpose  ?  "  retorted  Walter,  banteringly. 

"Oh,  but  I  am  angry,  Signor  Walter.  I  am  very  angry,  child. 
Yes,  yes ;  it  was  Spontini  who  arranged  it  all,  as  you  say ;  but 
do  you  think  that  I  have  no  self-pride  in  my  pupil's  glory?  You 
rob  us  all  and  steal  from  art  to  lavish  on  love.  Fie,  fie,  Signor 
Walter  I  I  say  this  is  not  fair." 

"Do  not  scold  us,  Spontini,"  Walter  said,  conciliatory,  "1  sup- 
pose they  have  been  teasing  you  for  the  re-engagement  of  Terese." 

**0h,  'tis  well  for  you  to  hide  and  beat  the  hornet's  nest  about 
my  head.  Terese*8  great  triumph  at  the  close  of  her  engagement 
provokes  the  fashionable  mob  for  her  re-appearing.  1  tell  you, 
Signor  Walter,  Spontini  has  the  hornet's  nest  about  him.  There 
is  the  opera  house  and  a  fashionable  mob  at  this  very  moment 
beseiging  Spontini's  quiet  villa — Orsini,  Baglioni,  Cariati,  this 
Sir  Herbert  Blakely  and — and — I  say  'tis  not  fair,  Signor  Walter, 
to  rob  me  of  my  pupil — to  rob  me  of  my  share  of  laurels  from  her 
triumphs,  and  then  have  me  mobbed  thus." 

The  gentle  pupil  stole  up  to  the  side  of  her  illustrious  master, 
and,  taking  his  hand,  winningly  said  : 

"Dear  maestro,  I  know  you  have  cause  to  be  angry  with  your 
pupil,  though  I  think  you  are  not.  You  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
vexed  that  I  have  not  signed  the  re-engagement.  And  then,  after 
all  your  pains  in  my  training — " 

"Bah,  child!  Walter  Templar  has  been  your  master  as  much 
as  Spontini." 

"But  you  have  been  Walter  Templar's  master,  Spontini,"  inter- 
rupted the  young  nobleman,  respectfully. 

"You  please  me,  that  you  acknowledge  it,  but,  still,  it  is  not 
fair,  Signor  Walter,  to  rob  all  from  art  to  lavish  on  love." 

"Do  not  envy  us  the  poor  time  we  have  dreamed.  It  has  been 
short  enough,  dear  maetfro.  Oh !  do  not  hurry  me  back  to  the 
stage.  I  have  no  heart  for  the  public  yet.  I  should  fail — I  am 
sure  I  should  fail,  just  now.  I  have  no  heart  to  sing,  Spon- 
tini," pleade(^.  Terese. 

"Tut,  tut,  child !  I  know.  Signor  Walter  has  shown  me  his 
uncle's  letter.  He  will  go  to  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  explain 
to  him.  He  shall  say,  'I  love  Spontini's  gifted  pupil — the  star  of 
Rome.  I  love  a  child  of  genius,'  he  shall  say,  'and  I  must  wed 
her.'  He  shall  show  his  uncle  and  mother  how  wrong  these 
family  matings  are  that  link  hands,  not  hearts.  Sir  Richard 
Courtney  is  a  noble  gentleman.  I  like  his  letter  excellently  well. 
Holy  Mother!  he  is  one  of  those  whom  nature  has  created  with 
soul.  They  are  very  few,  my  children.  Oh,  yes,  marble  finely 
chiseled,  I  know.  There  is  plenty  of  that,  Signor.  Bah,  child  I 
it  has  no  soul.  Sir  Richard  is  a  noble  gentleman.  He  shall  be 
convinced; — he  shall  say,  'I  will  not  make  those  I  love  unhappy."' 

"God  of  my  fathers  grant  it  dear  maesfroP^ 

"And  then,  a  child  of  genius,  signor  Walter!  He  shall  be  proud 
of  my  pupil,  as  a  mate  for  his  nephew.  Genius  is  the  mate  for 
kings.  Sir  Walter,  and  your  uncle  shall  say  his  nephew  inust  marry 
Spontini's  pupil.  Spontini's  honor  is  concerned.  You  are  re- 
sponsible to  him,  Signor.  I  took  Terese  as  my  ward  as  well  as 
my  pupil;  for  there  was  fire  around  the  child.  Spontini  saw  it. 
You  have  said,  Signor  Walter,  you  love  my  pupil.  You  must 
marry  her  whom  you  love.'' 

fe ,        .        - 


"Press  not  so  upon  me,Spontini,''  Walter  answered  gravely.  "You 
do  not  doubt  me.     Do  not  spur  me  when  you  know  I  need  it  not," 

"Well,  well,  child,  I  do  not  doubt  you.  You  will  make  my 
pupil  your  wife:  that  is,  if — Holy  Mother! — how  these  crosses  in 
life  perplex  one!" 

"If  Walter  Templar's  will  and  influence  can  accomplish  it  with- 
out the  betrayal  of  my  family,  be  assured,  Spontini,  that  Terese 
will  bo  my  wife,  and  proudly  presented  to  my  family  and  class  as 
Lady  Templar." 

"Oh,  Signor,  Spontini  is  satisfied  of  that,  or  he  would  not  have 
lent  his  countenance  in  the  matter.  And  now,  Signor  Walter,  be  so 
good  as  to  decide  when  my  pupil  shall  shine  in  Rome  again." 

"You  heard  Terese's  wish,  Spontini." 

"Bah  !  *Tis  your  will  and  pleasure  that  decides  for  my  pupil. 
Fie,  fie!  to  think  to  cozen  me,  child.  I  must  know,  Signor 
AValter,  when  i/ou  have  decided  Terese  shall  shine  again  in  Rome. 
I  must  take  the  answer  to  the  Opera  House  which  is  beseiging 
Spontini's  retirement ;  and  these  mobbing  aristocrats  must  be 
driven  from  my  door.  Now,  pray  tell  me,  Signor  Walter,  when 
shall  my  pupil  shine  again  in  Rome?  " 

•'Not  until  I  have  made  her  Lady  Templar,  my  good  Spontini." 

"Holy  Mother  hear  him!  Not  until  Terese  is  Lady  Templar; 
and  then  he  would  not  let  her  sing  upon  the  public  stage,  were  all 
the  crowned  heads  in  the  world  to  ask  it.  Heavens!  how  arro- 
gant these  aristocrats  are!  You  glory  in  art,  Signor  Walter,  and 
yet  I  know  none  haughtier  in  caste  of  aristocracy  than  you.  Your 
wife  never  would  sign  the  re-engagement  that  the  manager  has 
brought  for  the  twentieth  time  for  my  pupil  to  sign.  AVhen  shall 
she  sign  it,  Signor,  I  say." 

"Oh,  dear,  kind  viaestro,^'  coaxed  his  gifted  pupil,  "let  it  be  as 
AValter  wishes.  He  goes  to  England  directly.  In  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  know  (he  result.  As  his  wife,  as  you  say,  I  should  cease 
to  be  i]iQ prima  donna;  but,  if  I  am  never  that  then, — oh  then, 
dear  maestro^  I  will  be  all  you  wish  me  to  be  in  devotion  to  art; — 
Terese  will  know  no  wedded  life  but  that  of  art.  One  wish  for  this 
life  to  be  her  priestess; — one  wish  for  the  next,"  and  she  glanced 
her  meaning  with  an  expression  of  supreme  love  to  meet  the 
yearning  soul  that  beamed  in  Walter  Templar's  dark,  flashing  eye. 

"Nay,  nay,  child.  Spontini  does  not  wish  it  so.  Holy  Mother, 
must  genius  ever  light  her  own  funeral  pile?  Must  her  divine 
fires  ever  consume  herself  to  give  her  glory  to  the  world?  Cruci- 
fied! crucified!  'Tis  the  world's  history.  Crucified,  ever  cruci- 
fied to  wear  the  crownl  Take  her,  Signor  Walter.  Make  her 
your  wife.  Rob  me  of  my  pupil  and  Rome  of  her  star.  This  cru- 
cifying would  seal  on  her  another  ordination  of  gifts.  'Twould 
endow  her  with  tragic  powers.  She  should  not  only  be  a  queen 
of  song  but  a  queen  of  tragedy  But  I  will  not  have  my  pupil 
crucified.  Let  art  loose  her.  Make  her  your  wife,  Signor  Wal- 
ter.    I  will  not  have  my  pupil  crucified!" 

The  illustrious  son  of  art  left  the  presence  of  the  lovers,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  tender  and  saddened  spirit  from  his  realization  of 
the  too  general  experience. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

DOXXA    CLAllA    GARCIA. 

The  management  of  the  Opera  House  was  in  a  tempest  of  rage, 
the  green-room  in  excitement  and  Donna  Clara  Garcia  in  ecstasy 
at  the  refusal  of  Terese  to  enter  into  a  re-engagement. 

"Ah!"  said  the  re-throned  prima  donna  to  the  gay  dissolute 
Orsini,  who  had  been  the  foremost  cavalier  in  her  train  before  the 
short  reign  of  the  new  queen  of  song — 

"Ah!  Count,  Signorina  Terese  is  wise  to  retire  on  a  triumph  and 
iu  the  first  plucking  of  her  laurels.  You  pleasure-hunters  are 
stupidly  fickle,  Count — ever  must  have  something  fresh — like 
children  delighted  only  with  new  toys." 

"Charming  slanderer!"  said  the  young  noble,  with  his  fascinat- 
ing smile. 

"The  quality  is  not  all  the  charm,  though  I  own  you  are  all 
monstrously  fastidious  from  very  satiety." 

"It  is  not  every  lady,  Signora,  that  can  lend  to  slander  such 
witchery  as  yourself." 

"I  tell  you.  Count,  we  must  shine  with  never  a  cloud  in  our  sky. 
O  yes;  and  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  or  our  light  soon  wanes." 

"Your  shining,  lady,  was  always  unobscured." 

"And  yet.  Sir  Count,  the  coming  of  a  sudden  comet  will  bring 
the  giddy  world  out  of  doors  to  point  at  as  something  wonderful. 
Then  they  forget  their  fixed  stars.  For  a  time.  Count,  only  for  a 
time,   becaus:;  they  are  fixed  stars." 

"You  do  us  that  justice,  lady,"  observed  Orsini,  eagerly,  for  he 
was  courting  reconciliation. 

"Flatter  not  your  vanity,  Signor  Count.  I  was  but  doing  jus- 
tice to  ourselves.     We  force  the  homage  we  receive.     The  society 
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is  poor  in  its  acknowledgments  of  merit,  but  rich  in  egotism. 
When  it  flatters  self-vanity  you  note  us." 

"How  flatter  our  vanity,  Donna  Clara?  In  what  point  is  our 
egotism  touched?" 

**Why,  Count,  simply  this:  we  shine — we  please;  the  fashiona- 
ble world  only  demands  pleasure;  we  supply  that  demand  and  thus 
gratify  its  egotism.  We  shine,  and  when  the  world  acknowledges 
it^ — generally  forced  by  surprise  at  first — then  your  vanity  stands 
patron  to  us.     You  make  us  by  your  favor." 

"You  are  bitter,  signorina.'* 

"Perhaps  so,  Count.  But  I  take  the  unction  to  my  vanity  that 
you  have  salved  on  yours.  We  make  ourselves,  dear  Count. 
Rome  has  been  at  my  feet  too,  and  because  Rome  was  there  even 
the  fastidious  Orsini  knelt,"  and  the  lady  laughed  a  little  rich 
laugh  that  fell  in  mockery  on  the  ear  of  the  gay  courtier  of  the 
operatic  queen. 

"I  swear  by  your  matchless  talents  and  beauty  I  have  ever 
been  at  your  feet,  fair  lady." 

"Saving,  my  dear  Orsini,  when  you  rushed  to  throw  yourself  at 
the  feet  of  the  new  prima  donna.  Sire  was  fresh,  Count,  but  this 
fresh  object  of  your  gallantries  was  absolutely  indiff'erent  to  the 
irresif  tible  Orsini.  I  pity  you.  I  do  indeed  pity  you,  believe 
me.     What  a  dreadful  shock  your  vanity  must  have  sustained." 

"You  exaggerate, Signorina,  a  commonplace  offering  to  an  artiste 
certainly  of  excellent  voice  and  talents.  She  forced  the  prima 
(fora/ia-ship  of  the  house — by  this  freshness,  if  you  please,  which 
you  say  charms  us,'*  returned  the  Count,  referring  to  her  own 
eclipse  by  Terese  to  pass  off  his  own  ill-fated  love  passage  with 
our  heroine,  upon  which  -he  was  very  sore.  But  he  was  unwise 
to  further  provoke  the  jor/ma  donna^  who  retorted  stingingly: 

"Indeed,  my  dear  Count,  you  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter. A  commonplace  offering  to  an  artiste  of  excellent  voice  and 
talents!  How  beautiful!  Romantic  simplicity!  My  dear  Orsini, 
it  is  a  very  fitting  view  to  take  of  your  unfortunate  love-making 
to  this  peasant  girl  whom  Spontini  has  brought  us." 

"But  you  must  admit,  Donna  Clara,  that  Terese  has  voice  and 
talents.*' 

You  insult  me,  Count.  Have  you  not  said  she  forced  the  prima 
donna-Bhip  of  the  house  from  me — Donna  Clara  Qarcia!  I  acknow- 
ledge she  has  voice  and  talents  of  no  mean  order,  or  she  would 
never  have  held  my  sceptre  for  a  night.  Heigho!  I  will  grant 
her  charm  was  freshness.  Have  I  not  held  the  throne  more  years 
than  she  has  months?" 

"Surely,  then,  Orsini  amopg  the  crowd  might  applaud  or  throw 
a  flower." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Count,  love  epistles  and  (Jiamond  coronets  are 
not  commonplace  offerings.  'Tis  said  that  Orsini  was  so  madly  in 
love  with  this  peasant  girl  of  excellent  voice  and  talents  that  he 
would  have  made  her  his  countess.  Was  that  simply  throwing 
the  flower?*' 

Donna  Garcia  was  relentless  in  pursuing  her  retaliation  for 
his  desertion  of  her  in  favor  of  a  rival  sister  of  art.  He  had  been 
foremost  in  turning  the  public  homage  in  Terese 's  favor  and  his 
passion  and  vanity  so  tantalized  by  her  total  indifference  to  all 
her  noble  courtiers  that  he  had  offered  to  make  her  Countess.  To 
win  that  which  many  pursue  and  cannot  reach — to  catch  in  the 
chase  the  charming  creature  that  flees  away  from  us,  what  will 
a  man  of  ardent  nature  not  do?  Surely  to  make  a  beautiful, 
gifted  woman  like  Terose  a  Countess  was  not  inconsistent  even  in 
Orsini. 

The  Count  replied  not  to  the  laststingof  the  jealous  and  resent- 
ful Spanish  lady,  but  he  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  came  and 
was  thankful  for  the  opportune  approach  of  a  crowd  of  gallants 
to  pay  court  to  the  reinstated  queen  of  the  opera  house.  She 
treated  them  now  with  coyness,  now  with  sharp  thrusts  for  the 
preference  given  her  rival,  but  with  fierce  secret  exultation  at 
the  return  of  the  homage  of  the  fashionable  world.  There  was, 
however,  one  in  that  opera  house  whom  Donna  Clara  Garcia  did 
not  thus  treat.  It  was  Farinelli,  the  primo  lenore.  Several  times 
she  exchanged  with  him  a  few  words,  and  then  there  was  in  her 
a  marvelous  transformation  from  her  haughty  coquetry  to  one  of 
gentleness  and  anxious  desire.  Donna  Clara  Garcia  loved  the 
foster-brother  of  the  Hebrew  maiden. 

Orsini  took  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  by  the  arm  and  led  him  aside, 
leaving  the  lady  to  his  gay  companions.  The  Englishman  deemed 
the  act  an  invitivtion  to  privy  conference  and  silently  waited  for 
the  Count  to  open. 

"Well,  Blakely?"  queried  the  Kalian.  But  the  Englishman 
wag  too  prudent  to  take  the  initiatory,  and  returned: 

"Wfll,  Orsini?" 

The  Count  saw  he  had  to  shape  the  matter. 


"Your  countryman.  Sir  Herbert,  has  put  us  all  hors  du  combat — 
again  self-appropriated  all." 

"  'Tis  not  courteous  of  him,  is  it  Count?  But  you  do  not  hold 
me  responsible  for  my  countryman,  I  hope." 

"Don't  play  so  shyly  with  the  game,  Blakely,"  returned  the 
Italian,  impatiently.  "It  needed  not  much  sagacity  to  see  that 
from  the  moment  you  discovered  the  identity  of  your  young  coun- 
trymen you  changed  your  design  to  shield  them.  'Twould  have 
pleased  you  better  to  have  seen  them  pinked  with  our  sharp 
swords.  I  know  you  hate  them,  and  especially  this  young  fellow- 
pupil  of  Terese.  Indeed  I  suspect  you  also  fear  him.  Your  rea- 
son is  a  secret  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into." 

"Supposing  I  grant  that  I  would  not  shield  them,"  conceded 
the  Englishman;  "that  is  not  sufficient  cause  for  me  to  challenge 
my  countrymen.  We  gave  the  first  provocation — treated  them  as 
artists,  haughtily  commanded  them  from  the  presence  of  our  gay 
company,  and  they  were  English  noblemen  and  returned  with 
spirit.     We  cannot  challenge  them  for  our  own  mistake.  Count.*' 

"Ah!  but  by  heaven!''  exclaimed  the  fiery  Italian,  "we  have 
cause  enough  for  quarrel  with  this  fellow,  especially  now  we  find 
him  of  our  own  class.  Has  he  not  been  a  barrier  around  Terese, 
so  that  none  could  approach  her,  and  the  cause  of  the  repulse  and 
mortification  of  those  who  have  attempted  it?" 

"I  will  not  dispute  such  an  authority  as  yourself  on  that  point," 
said  Sir  Herbert,  spurring  on  the  rejected  suitor  to  his  own  purpose. 

**0\XT  prima  </o«na», "  continued  Orsini,  "are  public  property; 
but  he  has  made  her  his  exclusively.  By  heaven,  Blakely,  I 
think  we  are  all  insulted,  slighted,  treated  as  nothings,  by  your 
haughty  countryman  and  a  coy  peasant  girl." 

"Oh,  Sir  Walter  Templar  is  haughty  enough  to  do  all  he  has 
done — treat  us  as  though  we  were  not,  make  his  beautiful, 
gifted  peasant  girl  as  indifferent  as  himself,  and  bear  her  off  from 
an  admiring  crowd  in  her  moment  of  triumph." 

"To  make  her  his  wife,  think  you,  Sir  Herbert." 

"I  think  not.  Count.  He  is  betrothed  to  his  cousin  and  I  think 
I  know  him  and  his  family  well  enough  to  answer  that  he  will 
not  betray  them  to  marry  a  peasant  girl  prima  donna  No  reflec- 
tion on  you,  Orsini." 

"I  take  it  as  none,  Blakely.  But  will  the  coy  bird  consent  to 
be  his  mistress?  Refuse  the  title  I  was  fool  enough  to  offer  her 
for  that  honor!" 

"Why,  Count,  I  thought  you  not  duch  a  novice  in  the  tender 
passion.  I  told  you  I  heard  Farinelli  say  Terese's  opera  conceal- 
ed her  own  history.  Her  youth,  coyness,  indifference  to  others — 
charms  enough,  I  own,  are  all  in  his  favor!" 

The  Englishman  judged  as  a  libertine,  and  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  such  a  judgment,  for  the  very  virtues  and  trust  of 
woman  give  the  wand  of  power  to  the  seducer's  hand;  but  our 
hero  was  not  of  that  class. 

"I  can  tell  you  a  secret.  Count,"  he  added,  "which  I  suspect  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  Terese  refusing  to  re-engage  with  the 
management.     Sir  AValter  Templar  returns  to  England." 

"Ah!     And  Terese  goes  with  him?" 

"A  wager  on  it,  Count,  that  Rome  loses  the  jmma  donna  for 
London  to  have  her  reign." 

"I  feel  tempted  to  cross  swords  with  your  countryman,"  ob- 
served Orsini  with  the  manner  of  one  who  was  more  than  tempted 
— eager  for  the  encounter. 

"Oh!  I  shall  not  strike  up  your  swords,  Orsini." 

"A  duel  may  be  some  hindrance  in  his  way,  Blakely." 

"Not  unlikey,  Count.  We  all  know  your  reputation  and  skill 
as  a  swordsman,"  and  then   he  added, 

"If  you  wish,  I  think  I  can  arrange  it,  Count." 

"Ah!  say  you  so?" 

"There  is  in  Rome  a  certain  old  ruined  monastery  that  has  for 
those  young  men  a  family  reminiscence.  The  uncle  of  one  and 
the  father  of  the  other  in  those  old  ruins  made  a  compact  of  friend- 
ship." 

"You  seem  well  posted  in  their  family  history,  Blakely." 

"It  has  interested  me  to  study  it,  Orsini.  Well,  those  young 
Englishmen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  ruins." 

"And  you  think — By  Jupiter!  the  very  spot,  if  we  can  trace 
them  there." 

"My  secretary  informs  me  that  for  several  days  pa.st  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Terese  nightly  visits  the  old  ruins  alone." 

"Ah!  then  by  the  patron  saint  of  that  same  old  monastery,  we 
will  make  his  solitude  agreeable,''  exclaimed  the  Italian,  with 
fierce  satisfaction. 

.lust  then  Farinelli  rushed  through  the  greenroom,  flushed  with 
passion  and  jealousy,  yet  with  the  marks  of  mental  agony  lining 
his  face.  The  management  had  just  informed  him  of  the  retire- 
ment of  his  foster-sister  from  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN  THE  tempter's  NET. 

'         Snap  immediately  followed  the  foster-brother,   but  with  a  mien 
so  soft  and  unruffled  that  it  disturbed  not  so  much  as  the  atmos- 
phere.    He  of  all  the  rest  seemed  the  one  who  had  not  noticed 
Farinelli,  and  to  all  appearance  was  most  uninterested  in  him.  As 
for  his  leaving  the  green-room  immediately  after  him,  it  could 
hare  been  with  i^  possible  intent  of  following  the  singer,  and 
I     then  any  one  would  have  wagered  against  any  odds  that  thesnail- 
I     like  Snap  would  never  dream  of  keeping  up  with  the  excited  Far- 
;     inelli. 

i         **A  moment,"  said  Sir  Herbert  hurriedly  toOrsini,  and  he  made 
I     after  his  mentor. 

1         But  it  was  more  than  five  minutes  before  he  could  even  over- 
take  his   secretary,  who  kept  at   a  given  distance  that  varied 
'     scarcely  an  inch  from  Farinelli:  yet  the  singer  dashed  along  with 
the  steam  of  the  boiUng  blood  that  gushed  from  his  jealous  heart. 
Seemingly  howeve|',Snap  was  walking  easily  along  without  eflFort, 
[     and  none  but  a  close  observer,  struck  with  the  relative  distance 
so  exactly  kept  up  between  the  two  individuals,  whose  movements 
formed  such  contrast,  would  have  thought  the  follower  was  walk- 
ing with  .more  than  very  common  speed  or  imagined  him  to  be 
following.     Yet   his  steps   were  nearly   as  quick  and  certainly 
longer  than  the  ones  taken  by  Farinelli,  for  the  appearance  of 
slowness  was  not  through  a  lack  of  rapid  action,   but  in  his  soft, 
,     long-striding,  regular-drawn-out  undemouFtrativeness.     And  thus 
I     it  was  with  him  in  everything.     He  traveled  faster  and  accom- 
plished more  than  almost  any  other  in  what  he  undertook,  for  all 
his  seeming  slowness.     Sir  Herbert  at  length  overtook  him,  well- 
nigh  winded. 

"Snap,  I  want  a  word  with  you.*' 

**When  I  return.  Sir  Herbert,"  he  smoothly  answered,  paying 
no  more  attention  to  his  master.  He  was  concentrating  himself 
in  one  direction. 

*'I  have  learned  that  Templar  is  making  arrangements  to  leave 
Rome  in  three  days." 

"Ah!  that  is  important,"  Snap  answered,  but  still  no  excite- 
ment,  still  no  breaking  in  his  even  course,  which  was  on — right 
on. 

**I  thought  it  might  help  you.  Snap." 

"It  will." 

"You  are  for  bringing  Farinelli  to  the  point?' 

"Yes.     Now  retufh  to  Orsini." 

Sir  Hertfert  did  so  and  the  mentor  continued  on,  right  on,  long 
and  even  in  his  coul'se;  vndemonntratire  in  his  manner. 

lYhen  Farinelli  came  within  sight  of  Spontini's  villa  he  slack- 
ened his  pace,  and  his  movements  and  actions  became  spas- 
modic. He  had  obeyed  the  same  impulse  that  one  does  who 
mounts  his  horse  under  an  agonized  state  of  mind,  and  rides  as 
though  the  very  furies  pursued  and  lashed  him  into  wilder  course. 
I  But  the  foster-brother  was  now  near  enough  the  spot  that  daily 
drew  him  under  its  fatal  influence  and  less  charged  with  his  own 
electricity — near  enough  for  the  tantalizing  torture  to  which  he 
subjected  himself.  We  are  like  the  poor  moth,  ever  flutter- 
ing around  the  flame  that  burns  us.  He  seldom  entered  the 
beautiful  villa  where  he  would  have  been  cordially  welcomed 
and  treated  with  sisterly  afi'ection  by  Terese;  but  the  old  confi- 
dence and  companionship  which  existed  between  them  when  she 
was  a  girl  and  he  plain  Beppo — her  Beppo — her  champion — her 
slave — no  longer  existed.  Now  she  was  only  his  sister,  who 
received  him  like  a  woman  receiving  aff'ectionatoly  her  natural 
brother,  but  no  more  than  a  brother. 

Often  he  would  lean  against  some  tree  for  hours,  gazing  for- 
lornly on  Spontini's  Paradise  in  the  distance,  where  dwelt  with 
him  his  two  pupils  and  young  De  Lacy.  Sometimes  he  would 
brood  over  doubts  of  Sir  Waller  Templar  making  Terese  his  wife, 
and  that  even  made  his  spirit  fiercer  than  all  beside.  Often  he 
scourged  himself  with  wishes  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  then  he 
would  find  comfort  in  the  imagination  of  a  little  Terese  again 
dancing  on  his  knee  and  then  a  fairy  girl  taking  her  mother's 
place  and  caressing  him  fondly  as  her  own  Beppo,  as  she  had 
done  before,  or  scolding  him  with  gentleness  and  singing  to  him  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  until  he  sobbed  again  as  when  a  boy — 
baptized  unto  repentance  in  his  own  tears;  but  even  with  this 
consolation  there  would  come  self-wailings  that  he  should  never 
know  wife  or  child  of  his. 

The  foster-brother  at  length  stopped  and  reclined  against  a 
tree  exhausted,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow — more 
the  sweat  of  agony  that  his  burning  soul  oozed  out  than  from 
his  hurried  walk.     Snap  also  had  slackened  his  pace  and  for  a 


fe 


moment  lifted  his  hat  from  his  over-heated  temples;  for  even  Snap 
could  not  "keep  cool.*' 

"Nothing  to  her — nothing  to  her  now!"  wailed  the  poor  foster- 
brother.  "The  manager,  the  greenroom,  the  fashionable  gossips 
all  know  of  Terese  before  Beppo.  No,  I  am  not  Beppo.  I  wear 
a  better  sounding  name.  When  I  was  Beppo  'twas  her  Btppo. 
Then  I  was  everything  to  her;  nothing  to  her  now — nothing  to 
her  now!  Holy  mother,  I  ask  not  to  be  her  husband;  I  would 
have  her  Sir  Walter  Templar's  wife,  for  she  loves  him,  and  I  should 
be  so  happy.     Beppo  would  be  so  happy  to  see  her  his  wife." 

But  the  hot  tears  that  coursed  down  his  face,  burning  furrows 
as  they  rolled,  told  how  much  of  happiness  there  was  to  the  foster- 
brother  in  the  thought  of  her  being  the  wife  of  another,  but  it 
also  told  how  entire  was  his  love  that  wished  her  another's  for 
her  happiness. 

"But  0!  I  ask  to  be  what  I  once  was — her  Beppo — her  slave!" 

The  tempter  was  near  the  distracted  foster-brother!  His  com- 
ing was  not  harsh  but  mesmeric  The  analytic  Snap,  like  Mcsmer 
and  others  recognized  the  subtle  agencies  of  nature,  and  without 
comprehending  in  exact  science  used  them.  He  had  often 
observed  the  fascination  he  could  throw  around  ethers  and  what 
a  concentrated  will  had  enabled  him  to  exercise  over  the  minds 
he  sought  to  influence.  The  presence  of  a  human  being  may  be 
felt  sometimes  when  not  seen  and  by  the  side  of  one  who  sleeps 
afi'ect  the  sleeper;  every  one  has  felt  a  hundred  times  others 
looking  back  at  them  and  proven  it  by  looking  bacfc  themselves. 
So  Snap  now  made  his  own  presence  felt  and  made  it  insinuating. 
The  foster-brother  partook  something  of  the  other's  calmness  and 
cynical  spirit. 

"Why  has  she  rejected  the  prima  t/onwa-ship  of  Rome  when  she 
has  just  reached  her  first  great  triumph?  What  is  she  going  to 
do?  Where  is  she  going  to?  Bah!  I  will  ask  the  gossips  of  the 
city;  for  I  know  nothing  of  my  foster-sister  now." 

"Shall  I  answer  your  question,  my  good  Farinelli?" 

The  singer  bounded  from  his  reclining  position  from  the  tree, 
and  his  appearance  and  feelings  were  those  of  a  man  who  thought 
the  arch  fiend  had  suddenly  come  to  his  elbow  to  answer  him. 

"I  am  flesh  and  blood,  my  good  farinelli.'* 

The  singer  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  the 
individual  who  was  regarding  him  with  a  sympathetic  and  kindly 
smile.  There  was  no  sinister  spirit  manifested.  Snap  was  scien- 
tific in  his  spirit.  He  was  solving  a  problem.  It  was  a  human 
one;  and  he  solved  his  problems  in  sympathy  and  not  ill-nature. 

"Shall  I  answer  your  question,  my  good  Farinelli?"  he  re- 
peated. 

"Well,  signer,  if  you  can,  though  I  like  not  your  intrusion." 

"Be  not  offended.  Signer  Farinelli.  Y'ou  are  on  a  public  road 
and  were  only  oblivious  to  my  approach  because  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  surrounding  objects.  I  overheard  your  questions, 
and,  as  they  were  asked  of  the  gossips  of  Rome,  I  proposed  to 
answer  them." 

"No  trifling  with  me,  signer,"  broke  in  the  singer  impatiently, 
"Do  so,  I  say,  if  you  can.'* 

"I  can,  my  good  signer.  Your  foster-sister  is  going  to  Eng- 
land." 

"Ah!     How  know  you?" 

"Because  I  know  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  returns  to  his  native 
land." 

"Yes,  yes,  signer,  I  know  he  does;  but  when?" 

"Has  not  Terese  refused  to  re-engage?  But  my  information  is 
more  exact.  In  three  days,  my  good  Farinelli^  he  leaves  Rome 
for  England." 

"Then  my  foster-sister  goes  with  him.  She  is  to  be  his  wife, 
signer.  Well,  I  am  glad;  but  wish  she  had  not  left  it  to  a  stranger 
to  tell  me." 

"Would  she  not  have  told  you,  my  good  Farinelli,  were  that  the 
case?" 

"Ah!  what  mean  you,  signer?"  the  foster-brother  demanded, 
excitedly,  for  his  assertion  that  Terese  was  to  be  our  hero's  wife 
was  made  more  to  hide  his  own  misgivings  than  from  assurance. 

"During  Sir  Walter  Templar's  association  with  your  foster- 
sister,  have  you  never  heard  of  a  certain  betrothal  between  him 
and  his  cousin?''  asked  the  tempter,  and  then  added,  cynically, 
"Oh,  I  am  foolish  to  ask.     That  of  course  has  been  hid." 

"There  you  wrong  Sir  Walter  Templar,  signer.  He  has  never 
hid  it.  I  think  he  designs  not  wrong  to  my  foster-sister,  and, 
though  I  am  not  in  their  secrets,  believe  he  will  make  her  his 
wife.  By  Him  who  made  me,  if  he  designed  di.shonorably  by  her 
— Bah!  I  am  babbling  to  a  stranger.  Good  day,  signer.  I  like 
not  meddling  in  my  foster-sistor's  affairs,"  he  said,  making  away. 
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**Be  not  churlish,  my  gootl  Farinelli.  Read  this  letter.  It  will 
convince  you  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  is  going  direct  to  Eng- 
land to  marry  his  cousin  Eleanor  Courtney.  I  like  not  my  words 
to  be  challenged  without  giving  demonstration;"  and  the  secre- 
tary-mentor of  Sir  Herbert  handed  him  Wortley's  letter  which  he 
had  with  him  for  that  purpose.  The  post-ofhce  stamps  both  of 
England  and  Italy  were  on  the  back  of  the  sheet;  and  it  was 
evident  to  the  agitated  reader  that  it  was  a  hovn  jhJe  letter  from  a 
legal  adviser  to  his  client. 

When  the  foster-brother  had  read  the  letter,  he  returned  it,  his 
couni-enance  frightfully  pale  and  haggard,  his  manner  agitated, 
observing — 

**Yes,  Signor,  I  grant  that  is  presumptive  evidence  that  Sir 
Walter  Templar  is  returning  to  England  to  marry  his  cousin." 

"And  your  foster-sister?'*  querried  the  Tempter. 

**I  grant  that  I  believe  it  will  affect  her  happiness;  but  it  is  no 
evidence  that  she  is  going  with  him.' 

**Her  refusal  to  sign  the  rc-engageinent,"  suggested  the  other. 

"Has  no  reference  to  the  letter  I  have  read,  Signor,"  answered 
the  singer,  trying  to  argue  that  down  which  troubled  him  so 
much. 

"You  reason  well,  my  good  Farinelli.  That  letter  proves  only 
what  it  refers  to  and  no  more:  but  shall  I  prove  the  other  two 
points  started,  and  something  besides,  which  the  foster-brother  of 
Terese  ought  to  prevent?  Shall  I  make  it  clear  to  you,  my  good 
Farinelli?" 

"Holy  Mother,  1  hope  you  cannot. '- 

"When  I  informed  you  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  was  going  to 
England  and  in  three  days  would  leave  Rome,  what  conclusion  did 
you  jump  at?",  pursued  the  Tempter.  "Why,  that  Terese  had 
refused  the  re-engagement  to  go  also:  just  what  I  concluded;  for 
it  is  80  relative.". 

"True,  true;  both  coming  together,  it  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing," .conceded  the  singer,  • 

"Now  the  letter  read  proves  not  that,  but  it  does  something 
beyond  it." 

"Holy  Mother^"  the  foster-brother  exclaimed,  fresh  doubts 
rushing  upon  him  at  eyery  step. 

**You  concluded,- besides,  that  she  was  going  to  England  to 
become  his  wife.  That  letter  flhows  that  his  uncle  has  written  for 
his  return,  that  his  family  is  making  preparations  for  marriage, 
not  to  Terese,  but  to  his  cousin  Elean6r  Courtney.** 

"Yes,  yes,  Signor,  I  read  it.  Torture  me  not  with  its  repetition. 
The  letter  tells  no  more.'.' 

"But  I  have  made  an  addendum:  Sir  Walter  Templar  leaves 
Rome  in  three  days.     You  will  find  it  so." 

"You  have  repeated  that  also,  Signor." 

"But  the  inference,  my  good  Farinelli.  He  is  going  not  to 
marry  your  foster-sister,  but  his  cousin  and  betrothed." 

"Well,  well,  go  on!*'  and  the  tortured  foster-brother,  still  forced 
on  with  eagerness,  that  which  his  jealous  mind  formed  as  the 
sequel,  but  which  he  ran  from  aud  towards  with  dismay. 

"And  yet  we  both  agree  that  your  foster-sister  has  refused  the 
re-engagement  at  the  opera  house  to  go  with  or  follow  him  to  Eng- 
land. But  still  more  certain,  my  good  Farinelli,  I  heard  Spon- 
tini  intimate  as  much  to  the  management  in  his  embarrassed 
excuses  for  Terese.  In  fact,  my  good  Farinelli,  the  composer  was 
very  agitated  as  though  much  troubled." 

"Mother  of  Godl  Spontini  himself  cannot  think  my  foster-sister 
is  going  as  his  mistress.  The  viaesiro's  countenance  was  an  assur- 
ance to  me.  (),  if  he  doubts  too —  Holy  Virgin!  she  is  too  good, 
too  innocent,  too  pure  for  that.  "01  you  know  her  not,  Signor,  or 
you  would  not  cdnclude  .Ma/." 

And  he  who,  when  d,  boy,  was  hrr  Beppo,  wailed,  and  his  man- 
ner was  that  of  one  who  would  have  groveled  at  the  Tempter's 
feet  for  proof  that  Terese  would  not  become  Sir  Walter  Templar's 
mistress. 

"I  will  take  your  knowledge  of  her,  my  good  Farinelli,  not  mine, 
as  her  standard,*"  continued  the  Tempter,  knowing  the  singer 
was  completely  under  his  intluence.  "And  as  for  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
plar, I  know  his  character  much  better  than  you  do.  I  have 
studied  him  as  one  of  my  problems." 

"And  you  think  not  honorably  of  him,  Signor?" 

"Nay,  nay,  my  good  Farinelli.  1  have  even  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  him  than,  you  have.  I  measure  him  by  a  very  high 
standard,  but  I  temper  my  judgment  with  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience.  You  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  sophistry,  do 
you  not?" 

"I  believe  so,  Signor,"  the  other  answered. 

"Well,  now,  my  good  Farinelli,  the  sophistry  of  lovers  is  match- 
less.    ()  (\ipid  is  a  blind  go<l,   believe  me;  and  blindfolds  all  who 


submit  to  him:  and  if,  when  blinded,  his  victims   wander  into  a 
labyrinth — " 

"Holy  Motherl  1  am  lest,  lost;--no  finding  the  way  out!"  burst 
from  the  agonized  soul  of  one  who  was  hopelessly  wandering  in 
its  windings  and  bewilderments. 

"But  that  is  Bot  all,  my  good  Farinelli.  1  was  about  to  show 
you  the  lovers  sophistry.  They  take  for  their  motto,  *The  union 
of  hearts  before  the  union  of  hands:' — a  very  good  motto:  and 
when  the  latter  follows  unexceptionable.  But  when  the  union  of 
hands  cannot  follow,  then  comes  the  lovers  sophistry:  they  lay 
down  their  own  code  of  laws,  excellent  in  the  abstract  but  not 
sanctioned  by  society,  pure  in  theory,  but  pernicious  in  practice." 
"Mother  of  (Jodl  my  foster-sister  Sir  Walter  Templar's  mis- 
tress!" 

"Ah!  my  gocd  Farinelli,  you  must  not  use  such  repulsive  epi- 
thets as  mistress  and  seducer." 

"But  they  are  the  names,  Signor.  (Jod!  I  shall  go  mad  in 
looking  at  them,  they  are  so  repulsive." 

"Have you  never  heard  them  till  now?  What,  are  you  holier 
than  the  rest  of  us  that  they  shock  you  so?  " 

"No,  no;  not  until  they  touched  my  foster-sister  did  they  seem 
so  hideous." 

"But,  my  good  Farinelli,  I  said  you  must  not  use  such  repulsive 
names.  They  are  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  lover's  sophistry. 
It  is  wife  and  husband — wife  and  husband  by  holier,  higher, 
diviner  laws  and  sanctions  than  the  formalities  and  cruel  arrange- 
ments of  society  that  link  hands,  not  hearts." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  in  the  sophistry.  Holy  Virgin  !  watch 
over  my  foster-sister!" 

"You  have  judged  wrongly,  Fariuelli,  believe  me,  in  thinking 
your  foster-sister  safe,  because  she  is  pure  and  good  and  Sir 
Walter  Templar  honorable  and  noble  in  Lis  nature.  To  me,  this 
omens  their  fall.  Why,  my  dear  Signor,  my  philosophy  is,  that  it 
is  the  best  and  not  the  worst  part  of  humanity  that  err." 

"0,  Terese,  I  would  we  both  had  died  before  we  saw  him," 
still  wailing  from  the  tortured  heart  of  the  Beppo  of  happier 
days,  and  still  the  tempter  pursued  his  subtle  course. 

"Now,  my  good  Farinelli,  your  foster-sister  is  a  child  of  genius; 
white  as  the  lily  in  her  innocence;  trustful  as  woman's  nature; 
but  she  is  also  trustful  as  the  orphan  who  loves  and  finds  father, 
mother,  and  her  all — in  the  hands  of  that  one  like  the  plastic  wax. 
Can  you  not  see  how  much  all  this  fits  her  for  the  union  of  hearts 
aud  wife  by  the  higher  laws  ?  " 

"Curse  him !     Oh,  that  my  dagger  was  in  his  heart ! " 

"Nay,  nay :  Sir  Walter  Templar  never  will  be  a  seducer.  He 
will  be  Terese's  husband.  Himself  of  a  poetic  type,  he  is  a  fitting 
mate  for  her.  He  is  just  the  man  to  break  down  the  altars  which 
the  artificial,  the  selfish  set  up,  and  in  their  place  e^itablish  those 
which  nature's  fitness  ordains." 

"Plausible  fiend  I  'tis  mistress  to  me.  Sooner  would  I  see  my 
foster-sister  in  her  grave  than  Sir  Walter  Templar's  mistress. 
Oh,  I  will  plunge  my  dagger  into  his  heart  before  she  shall  be 
that." 

"Did  1  not  just  now  say,  my  good  Farinelli,  that  \h^  lover's 
sophistry  was  excellent  in  theory  but  pernicious  in  practice ! " 
unruffledly  replied  the  tempter. 

"Sooner  see  her  in  the  grave! — in  the  grave  sooner  than  that!" 
moaned  the  tempted  soul. 

"Yes  she  would  be  his  mistress.  I  agree  with  you,  and  society 
would  call  her  children  illegitimate  and  nameless,  except  in  the 
tell-tale  slander  of  bearing  their  mother's  name.  Even  at  the 
best — not  the  worst,  my  good  Farinelli — they  would  be  in  parent- 
age outcast,  blushing  over  the  history  of  their  mother,  if  they 
knew  it,  and  concealing  it  from  others  as  the  children  of  the  hang- 
man would  their  parentage." 

"I  will  kill  him!" 

"Do  nothing  rashly,  my  good  Farinelli." 

"1  will  kill  him !  " 

"Prevent  your  foster-sister  from  becoming  the  mistress  of  Sir 
Walter  Templar.     Nothing  more!" 

"I  will  kill  him  !  " 

"Go  to  your  foster-sister,  and  remonstrate  with  her  against 
becoming  his  mistress." 

"I  will  kill  him  ! "  was  still  the  fierce  response. 

"Tell  her  how  society,  not  how  love,  will  view  it." 

"I  will  kill  him!  And  now,  Signor,  leave  me.  We  shall  meet 
again.  No  more  now.  I  think  you  mean  well  to  me  and  my 
foster-sister ;  but  I  see  you  wish  him  out  of  your  vrny,  too.  Be 
satisfied,  Signor,  I  will  kill  him  !  '* 

The  idea  had  taken  such  possession  of  the  foster-brother's  mind 
that  it  filled  it,  and  the  resolve  calmed  him  and  blunted  his 
mental  agony. 
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Google 
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THE  GRiEFENBERG  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEM. 


THI-:  (T.\H  ADVEKTISKH. 


TILTO\  k  )lcFARLA.\D 

Bl'KOLAK  km  FIRE-PROOF 

steel  TT'A.-ixltMi  A.3a.cl. 

Combination  Bank  Locks,  be,  be. 


CABINET   WARE 


lES-xrory    '\7"«.riet3r. 


I'sefnl  and  Ornamental, 


■  '■■  ■'.•  "!l\"'HV■ 
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ARE  A  HOME  INSTITUTION ! 

H.  DIITWOODET'S 

I   Mu<h*  ft»r  aud  c|>ecl«ll>   aduptcd   to  tb*   naitt^  ol  m   ' 
!  We^lom  people. 

J      j       Thev  cuuibine  ffrt-at  >%ciKht,  UiFtributed  to  lh«  hvnx 

• ,  ,  IZfXv;'"'  ''""'•  "'  "■"*" """ '"""""" "'  i  E. Tcmi)le  St.     SALT  LAKE  CITY 


CHABTEB  DAK  600KIN6  STOVES 


\*'»*re'  fii>t  introdured  to  tli«  public  iu  the  year  IJ^.V-'. 
and  at  om<'  took  the  lead,  and  hnxr  e>#T-ir»cr  prf»nri 
in  fu%t«r.  until  there  are  now 
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A  GREATER  NUMBER  SOLD  DAILY 

Than  any  -tw>r  in  thr  niarkft.     D^er 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

Are  in  daily  u>e,  un<J  mto  uBVr  •very  Ht*)ve  a»  r»'t<T- 
onti',  wh«r«v»'r  it  may  be  lound.  When  our  n<'xv 
ivatterns  \v«Te  made,  all  n'«-«'nt  improvvmi-nt-i  w«tc 
united,  and  we  (onfidrntly  oft<r  ihi- 


NE-W  CHARTER  OAK 


\B  tkt  HraTirM,  Rest  Ctfostrvcted,  Me^t  iBfrorm, 
anil  pnlrkest  B«kiiis  Motc  hi 
the  Market. 

The  (Miartirr  Oak  i"  the  cheup<':»t  first  r-h».v*  -tovr 
ever  made.  TwentynMirht  Kize.-,  with  and  without 
K.xtoDfiion  Top.  wld  >^huloMiIe  and  retail  bv  the 

A  97  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

Sudbury  sireM  -     .     -     MosTdN.  \  EXCELSIOR  MANUFACTURING  COM'Y, 

sit.  Xjo-ixisi,  AdCo. 


Hntt4  ry  Strrel. 
Mayar.lni-  Stnrt. 


S.\N   K I! .A .MI. -*('(). 
NKW  ORLKA.NS. 


BRONCHIAl 


•A  8L1GHT  ('OLl»,'  core;  II. 
lloarttene^f.  or  Koro  Throat  m hich 
mifrht  be  checked  with  a  ximple 
remedy,  if  nef:Iected  often  terml- 
natv«  »'eriou«'Iy.  Few  are  awaro 
of  the  importttDi'c  of  Ntoppin^  a 
^C'ou^h  or  "alifrht  cold"  in  itK  first 
Pstoge;  that  which  in  the  be^ln- 
ninp;  would  yield  t<»  a  mild  rem- 
edy, if  not  attended  to,  noon 
Attacks  the  lun^f. 

The  eftiracy  of  Browu's  Br-on- 
chial  Trwhes  U  demonstrated  by 
te«itImonlul<  from  Pb^.MicLan.s 
S»ursrw»n'' '"  the  Army,  and  vminent  men  whererer 
they  huve  been  used. 

They>erc  introduced  in  IKA).  It  has  been  proved 
that  they  are  the  best  article  before  the  public  lor 
Cnufrhp/  Coldx,  Bronchitis.  A.«thma,  Cutarrh,  the 
Hacking  Couph  in  Consumption,  and  numerous afTeo 
tiou.««  of  the  Throat,  Kivin^  immediate  nliof. 

PU«Lir  SPEAKKRS&SINlJKRSwill  find  them 
ffTectual  for  clearing  and  htrenpthenlnp  the  voi«e. 

Your  Troches  arc  too  well  and  favorably  known 
to  ne<ii  commendation. 

l£ox.  Chas.  A.  riiEUVJs,  Pre-J.  Ma>>.  Senate. 
Mt  communication  with  the  world  ha-*  been  very 
much  enlarged  by  the  Ixi/enge  which  now  I  carry 
alwayii  bi  my  pcwkei :  that  trouble  in  my  Throat 
<for  which  Tliroches  are  a  r-peeitU-/  having  made  me 
uftt'U  a  mere  uhif^pcrer. 

N.  P.  Wir.u.". 
]  h«>«  never  chaufred    my    mind  re*pe<'ting  lliem 
from  the  first,  e.vceptinp  to  think  yet   better  of  that 
which  I  becnn  thinking  well  ol. 

lUhRT  W.\nD  Beecukk. 
\  .»implc  and  elegant  combination  for  Coujrhs  etc. 

Ur.  (J.  V.  BiGBLOw.  Bo.ston. 
1  recommend  their  um'  to  public  ppeuker.". 

Key.  E.  II.  Crivpix. 


ACEXTS  WANTED-$10  A 

Two  $10  Maps  for  $*. 


DAY. 


Two  (Vnitineul*.  America  and  Kurope.  and  America 

with  the  rnit<Hl  i^tates  portion  on  an 

tmmeu!^  S'ale. 

COLORLB-IN  iOOO  COONTIES. 

TIlKJiK  CRKAT  MAPJJ.  now  ju-t  completed,  W.xUJ 
inche"  lar;?e.  t^how  every  place  of  importuoce,  all 
Railroads  to  date,  aud  the  late-t  alteration.s  in  ihe 
rariouN  Kuropean  J*tutes«.  The>^e  Map««  are  needed  in 
every  School  hdjI  Vajnily  in  the  laud — they  occufiy 
the  xptue  of  one  Maf>,  aj«d  by  meann  of  the  Re\erter. 
either  aide  can  be  thrown  front, and  any  purl  brought 
level  to  the  eye.  County  Rights  and  iargi-  diwouiit 
given  to  good  Agents. 

Apply  for  Circulars.  Terms,  and  feud  money  for 
and  see  Sarnpl*  Maps  first,  if  not  hold  taken  lnu  k  '-n 
demand.  .1.  T.  LLOYD, 

iBCortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


KedJatketBUfe 


KIGIITII  WARD  t 

STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  CO.,  | 

Haifa  blwk  north  of  Kmignition  .Square,  State  Road.  ' 

}Iav«'  coustantl>  ofi  bund,  and  make  to  order.  " 

Doors.  Sashes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc.. 

of  every  detH-ription.  ^  j 

Parties  building  or  making:  altiiations  will  tind  it   i 

advantageous  to  call  on  SMITH  BROS.       ' 
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RedMet  Bitters 


Ked  Jacket  Bitters 


.tedMketBitteFS 


TO  ASSIST  DIGESTiONust 

Red  Jacket  Bitters 


Red  Jacket  Bitters 


'°CIV[TONE"™-'SYST[M-f 

RedJackelBitteri 
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D.S.SCHANCK&SONS, 


27  Chambers  and  3  Reade  Sts,  NewYork. 


I  PLATE,  CAR  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

»      '..  GLASS    PACIiKI)    yvvru    CAKK    FOK    TUlljXSnUJiiJ  CjKJii%tl.KJ^i^ 


OYSTERS,  OYSTERS,  OYSTERS.  Revere  House  Basement  in  full  blast.  J.  M.  SIMMONS. 
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TK.X  THOCSi^XD  MLLA&H  RKH  ABA^ 

This  prIncMy  nuro  will  b©  paid  to  a»y  peMon  who 
can  produce  a  Cordial  roor«  pleasant  to  tl^e  taatc, 
and  at  thn  fimmfi  time  mom  «*flectiT(i  in  itii  action, 
than  the  bloo«l  puriflec  known  »s  Dr.  Farr'n  InTigor- 
atinp:  Cordial,  the  great  regenomtor  of  the  human 
iiyatem.  The  name  of  thoi*e  who  havy  been  restored 
to  health  by  its  u<ie  U  legion,  and  still  the  good 
work  i«  Roini;  on.  For  Kale  by  Brown,  Weber  A  (Ira- 
ham,  "SoH.  10  and  VI  North  Second  street,  8t.  Lonifi. 

"NOTIFHK  IlN0W8  IT»* 

WOULD  Ur.  GO  TO  ANY  OTHKU  MAN  THAN 
J.  K.  Clawson,  where  Ice  Cream  and  delicious 
Summer  Drinks,  with  Cakei  and  SegarK,  are  alwaya 
on  han>l. 


THE  UTAH  AOVERTISEU. 

W.  .<.  rtODBK.  J.  II.  LATKV.      *yi^^ 

iMTABLMJIKII  l^M.I  '  

OODBE  &  CO.,  ^„„Lj„^ 

ICO-OPERATIVE 


pLOKK  BAKKUY—NKXT  THK  POST  OFKICK, 
\J  i^ult  Lake  City.  <jot.i6HTi.Y  k  Hnrrh  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  Hiipply  of  BREAD.  CRACKERS, 
anjl  all  kind^  of  CANDIES.     Whojesale  and   retail. 

VjAMUKL    GKOnGK    UKAD.   FIRST    SOLTII  ST.. 

0  (near  the  ITjeatre.)  Book^ellfr,  HiAtlOier  and 
?lfWH    Aceit.      Account   Bookx,  Copy    Books    and 
l*eri.wlicj»ii«  on  hand.    Orders  for  American  and  Ku-  1 
ropean  newppapi^r*  promptly  attended  to. 

1  00,000  SHAlirS  BE.^TKNGLl.<n  NKKDLKS,  AT 
J  lOcenti*  perpack,  lOlpackpti  !•>,  at 

^ n.  >vPiiBi.p.s. 

/'  .1.  SILVKU,    KNGINKEK    AND    .MACHINIST, 
blocks  north  of  Tal>ejnacle,  on   telejcraph  line* 

PAINTING.— DAN    WKGGJCLAND,    ARTLSTK,    '2 
dooTH  west  of  City  Drug  Store.     Particular  atten- 
tion paid  to  copying  Da;(nerreotype  and  Photograph*^. 


Ar««  ReveiYiujc  DhiIt 


Drugs,  Medicines 


-AND- 


w 


DYE  STUFFS, 


z'.A.xsra*s, 


niLDlNG  ANDPICTURK  FRAMK  MAKING,  W.  ! 
\%  0.  (IRKGU.  Frames  re^ilt,  Maps  strained  and  j 
vamlfihed.    ".  doors  we 4 1  of  City  Drug  Store.  \ 

1  ANDKRSON,  GLOVKR,  JD  SOLTU  STHKKT  ' 
i\,  Wf«tof  Merrhant'MKxohange.    Fancy  Salt  I*ke  j 

*Jloves  for  Gentlemen  and  Ludi»'s,  Fur  Rol»e',  etc.  i 

11AN0Y  F.MBUOIDKKKD  GAINTLKTS,  FLR  AND  ! 
Burk*kin,  on  hand  and  made  to  order,  to  suit  the  ' 
limes.  Mns.  HYDF.,  State  noad,.*4outh  RcTore  House,  i 

1    SI»LKNDlDST(H;KOFFUKNClf  ANDKASTKRN  , 
iV  l.<'!ithflr,   Trimminxs   cJr.,   al**>    Boots  lor    Gen- 
ilcmi>n  and   Ladi**-*'    wear,    of  the   flnc<t    imported 
mutt^rial.     I  am   di^terminod   to  s.ilislv  customers  in 
the  .jiuilifv  uf  work,  and  low  prlc<-.  "   K.  OSKLL, 
I'd  South  Street. 

HOM !•:- M  A  D K  r  A  N  D  Y  IS  P  U  K  K  !-  K  K  L.SON  Jt 
Field,  .Manufu'^tnrer^  of  Pure  Candy,  wholetsalo 
:.n.|  retail,  ai  the  MiGLDKN  GATK  BAKKRY  AND 
CONFKCTIONKKY."  Main  ^.trcft. 

#JD  •  (VmlfOtJonery  in  >.u-i('iy  and  quality  nnc- 
<|ualleii. 

DR.  J.  \.  CLNMNGIIA.MS  MKDK'Al.  DISPKNS- 
ary,  for  the  euro  of  all  I'hronir  t.'.»mpln.int-!,  tlinu* 
do»»r.-t  we-^t  of  Theatr*'.  Fovcrs,  ."^ores,  lunroP's  Fe- 
male AVeakn«-*s,  Khoumatism,  imd  all  complaints  to 
which  tJie  liuiii;»n  family  ar«*  j»ul»j<M«tt*d.  arc  positively 
«;ured. 

tUntWGt)      liOAJiDlNG    "  IIOI  .S."^..— LOVKKS     OF, 
'  Fir«t  Chi*A  Kcfn"*hmont«.  tak**  notic«»  that   BIKT  I 
OLSKN'S  r.i:STAi;nANT  will  be  n-udy  in  a  few  days 
to  nrromnioiUte   his   frii-n-ls    uni    tin*    puhlic.     Givo 
him  a  rail.     Four   door-.   .'a>t  «.r  (;.>«1l.e^    K,xrhangr-  I 
iSnildiuc. 

})AHIS  AM)  NKW  YOIIK  FASHIONS  FOK  Ih.)U. 
THIKKILL  Ac  KARL.  M.-iriiantTaii-^r-.  Nt  .South 
xireet.  Iteg  t.»announre  tliat  tlu-y  havo  a  Splendid 
A'.'ortnjeut  <»f  Good-*,  and  tfuaranfe.'*  a  ptTfi>.>t  tit,  with 
••xcellcncftd"  w.»rk»tHn-hi/».  tienG^m.'ns  own  ma- 
i«^ri.nl  inadf  up. ^ 

NEW  MEDICAU}ISCOVERY, 
Dr.  CADVS   (ATARRH  RE>IEDY. 

A    (^Kl'.TAlN   (MRK   FOR   rATARUll    AND    ALL 
2\     MuroMH  Diseases  of  tIh-  head,  noso  and  thr««ar.       j 
Tills  In  a  M«'dici!u>  n«*\*'r  before  used   or  known  to  .' 
th.-  putdic.     Dr.  Cady   thi*  dis.ov.'nr.  WUKIIsnirerer 

iVom  thlM  trrrlblr  <lbea^>w  for  twcmy  yfurs,  and 

afttT  tfstiii'4  all  th«'  n'Ui.'dies   ovtant— without   re- 
lief—in !ii''  I'ffort-i  to  obtain  a  euro  ho  di^covcr.'d  this 
«  \K.a:vt.i.Hi  nt.M>i.v.  whii-h  rur^d   him   in  the  >hort  , 
-pari'  ofriclit  wt't'k-'.  I 

/I  ha*  h,ni  thnr,„>!)h1y  lr>tnf.  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  NJnele  in-tiinf-i-.  S<'v«Tal  of  tho  nn»-t  obstinate 
•  HM's  hav.-  I».en  llo^ronslily  cured  l»y  thin  ri«m«'dy, 
ultt-r  ev«-ry  otloT  kn<iw  n  no-dioinf  had  faili'd.  KvM-y 
..II.-  who  ha-*  tried  it  will  ti-ifily  to  the  truth  of  the 
a»M»v«*  >tat»-nn'nt. 

Lt.^iy  one  alHi<-ted  with  (^itarrli  >houM  '.^ive  it  a 
fijal  and  tind  out  forhiniM-lf  %<Ji«-ther  it  is  a  humhujr, 

I'rir--.  S_»  p<r  iJolllo.  .^fdd  h\  G0|)|:F.  X  Co  Salt  ' 
lA.k.'<'itv. 


COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

PERFUMERIES 

Wl, 

TOILET    RK<H  '?*lTi:s. 
CASE  GOODS, 

PiiiT  ll^ines  ami  Uqaors, 

DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


!  PLOWS  Jt  CULTIVATORS 

I      Buggy  and  Sulky  Rakes,  &c. 

(       They  aUo  take  plea-ur.*  in  inforuiiuK  their  patiun^ 
J   that  they  are  A^<-tit«4  for  the  ccl.'bnifi'd 

I  McCormick  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

I     OFFICE,  JBNNINOS'  BVILDZNG, 

H.  B.  CLAWSON,  General  Sap't 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GOLD,  ${iu:w,o:n,M. 


Fl  ii  MJiniMICE!! 

Thi>  \M-II  kuovii  INS!  ISANtK  COMPANY  h:i-  .— 
tal.ji^h.-.l  a  liiMicrul  .i-.mv  in  .<alt  Likf  <'if\.  tor  th- 
T.irii..r>  of  li.ih. 

I'oIiri,-s  i^^u.-d.  |>a\;il'I.>eitlior  in  Gold  or  <  itn'iii>. 
as  max  ho  d(->ir<'d. 


»'ith  \>liirh   ihi^ir   F.<tabIi'«liuit-nt-<   will   b-  kept  <  on- 
••taiitly  .■'npplif'l. 


ForTilton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes.   Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure. 

Royal  Baking  Powder.  &c. 

p.,     SI'KriAL  IM»I  ('K>U:NTSaro  ..n«r.d  to.i,^h 
and  ■.h'^!!  inii--  bu\trs.     Citll  and  «  \;(i(iiii.-  at 

Ezchang-e  Build^,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Oral  ih.dr  Hraurh  lion..-. 

Main  Street.       ....     06DEN. 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

/r  -  lii>nran««.  i-iVcotvl  un  Farm  I'roji.rtv.  Mill-. 
.M.ii-han'li<i-,  Ki.k>  jmhI  l)n.llin_'s  at  'it.-diHt.ri 
IJat.'..  I,.  iir.NT.  I*n-id»-nt. 

A.  .1.  nAL>n»\.    .<..-n  tary. 

WALKI'IJ  nUOTHlvPuS. 

<ou,  i-nl  A-4«'ntN  for  rt:ili. 


SLABS!  SLABS! 

T  HA\r.  A  l,\l!«;i:urANTIT^  of  (JtMiO  slak.<. 
I  lorfiK-l  .o- othi-r  j'nrj)o»i ■*.  fit  in;  ^Ifll,  in  r'outh 
Mill  Cn-.k  (an  von.  1.'  uiib>  iVom  th<- Tt  !nt)li-  IJlook. 
Hlii.li  I  «ih  .-.-Hal  rivrhl  d.llar-  j.-r  .  onl.  loria-b 
or  otlo-r  •.:o<>d  fia\.     Lumber •on'-iaiiTlv  on  liand. 

.1.  J.TII  \VM".. 

fpiiosK    \uio    srnKK    m:om    I.IVKK    <  UM- 

I  plaint-  ni.iy  nly  iif.on  tin  J,\*f  .lorhf  lU'.ifrf. 
Ihm;iu«<-  th<\  litrivc  iVoni  it-  anti-biM»iU'  prop.-rii<  - 
innncdial"'  and  r.-rt.iin  rT-liif  >*  hen  all  tin-  n-<ii,ill> 
].]«  xril'.d  i«iu'di<«.  haM-  pro\<'d  n».-|.v--. 


MERCANTILE  INSTITHTWr 

Will  puri-hu>*(*  all  kind^  of 

itliCUTIlll  iirillElT!; 

'  COMBINED 

C:'lli^«^3immi^?«^.Mfi^i  Reapers  &  Moivers, 

THRESHINO  lUOHINES, 


From  $4  to  $20  worth  of  Periodicals,  Books,  Maps,  Globes,  Chromo  Pictures,  Music  or  Musical  lnstruiM|%  Given 
to  Clubs  raised  for  this  Magazine.    Read  Circular  on  page  2  of  our  Advertisements.     ^ 
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and  tends  him,  how  she  hangs  over  his  chair,  or  kneels 
beside  him  I  I  had  never,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  seen  her, 
but  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  was  pretty  and  good 
enough  to  light  up  a  darker  room  than  that  in  which  she 
lives,  and  to  make  hor  hasband's  life  of  toil — if  he  can  keep 
it  up — not  only  bearable  but  delightful. 

If  he  can  keep  it  up — but  can  he?    His  shadow  is  all  that 
I  have  seen  of  him,  but  it  looks  like  the  shadow  of  one  in 
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A  SONG. 


I'll  sing  you  a  song,  my  love, 

ru  sing  you  a  song, 
And  it's  all  about  the  old  summer  times, 

When  the  days  were  long. 
It's  all  about  the  old  sunny  times, 

When  the  flowers  grew, 
When  we  walked  underneath  the  linden-trees, 

I  and  you. 

And  ru  sing  it  so  sweet,  my  love 

I'll  sing  it  so  sweet. 
That  you'll  think  of  the  pleasant  scented  hour 

When  we  used  to  meet. 
You'll  think  of  the  leafy  laden  band, 

Where  the  blossoms  blew. 
When  we  talked  underneath  the  linden-trccs, 

I  and  you. 

And  ril  sing  it  so  sad,  my  love, 

I'll  sing  it  so  sad, 
That  you'll  think  my  poor  heart's  full  of  pain, 

When  it's  only  glad. 
You'll  think  that  it's  full  of  foolish  pain 

When  it's  only  true 
To  the  days  when  we  walked  by  the  linden-trees, 

I  and  you. 


A  STORY  OF  EVENING  SHADOWS. 


mt. 


It  18  a  talc,  this  that  I  am  about  to  tell,  of  good  deeds 
revealed,  of  good  instincts  roused,  of  a  good  work  done,  and 
a  good  result  attained,  and  all  through  Evening  Shadows. 

My  story  begins  at  the  time,  some  years  ago,  when,  as  a 
single  man,  I  was  living  in  a  narrow  and  rather  crowded 
street  in  one  of  the  old  parts  of  London — one  of  those 
streets  where  very  decent  hoases  are  mixed  with  much 
poorer  ones — and  m  one  of  the  best  and  cleanest  of  which  I 
occupied  two  rooms;  a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room.  Having 
at  that  time,  as  I  have  now,  a  great  dread  of  noise  while  at 
work,  I  made  use  of  the  back  room  as  my  studio,  sleeping 
in  the  front  of  the  liou.sc,  which  was  quiet  at  night  but  not 
in  the  daytime,  by  reason  of  the  day  traffic.  My  painting- 
room,  then,  was  on  the  second  floor,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  as  there  was  a  street  running  at  an  acute  angle 
to  that  in  which  I  lived,  and  joining  it  only  a  few  yards 
higher  up,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  backs  of  the 
hoiu*es  in  this  slanting  thoroughfare,  which  was  called  appro- 
priately enough,  Cross  street,  were  in  tolerably  close  prox- 
imity to  my  painting-room  window.  I  have  been  thus  exact 
in  describing  the  topography  of  my  place  of  abode,  because 


then  you  will  be  better  able  to  understand  how  it  happened 
that  my  attention  was  direct-ed  to  the  circumstances  which  I 
am  about  to  detail. 

You  will  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that,  sitting, 
especially  during  the  short  days,  as  the  dusk  was  beginning 
to  fall,  looking  meditatively  out  of  the  window  and  thinking  of 
my  work,  my  attention  would  often  be  drawn,  almost  without 
my  knowledge,  to  some  of  the  windows  in  the  slanting  street 
which  I  have  described,  and  how  I  found  myself  not  unfre- 
quently  speculating  about  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rooms  which  were  separated  from  that  in  which  I  was  sitting, 
by  so  small  a. space. 

I  aurgured  the  better  of  the  occupants  of  the  room  oppo- 
site, from  the  fact  that  I  could  see  through  the  lower  panes 
of  the  window  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  great  big  fuchsia 
spread  out  fan-wise  on  a  wooden  frame.  Other  little  con- 
trivances and  adornments  there  were  about  this  poor  case- 
ment, which,  though  of  the  cheapest  and  most  twopenny 
order  of  decorative  artj  showed  yet  some  love  of  the  gentler 
side  of  things,  and  a  wish  to  put  a  good  face  on  poverty. 

But  it  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  towards  dusk  and  in  the 
evening  that  my  attention  has  been  *  oftenest  fixed  on  the 
window  which  I  have  been  describing.  It  is  then  that,  the 
room  being  lighted  up,  the  shadows  of  things  and  persons 
within  it  are  thrown  upon  the  blind,  with  a  clearness  and 
distinctness  which  those  who  have  never  observed  such  mat- 
ters would  hardly  credit.  The  shadows  tell  me,  then,  that 
the  room  is  tenanted  by  a  hiLsband  and  wife,  both  young,  I 
am  certain.  The  man,  as  I  gather  from  his  position,  and 
what  I  take  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  tissue-paper  screen,  behind 
which  he  stoops  over  his  labor,  is  a  poor  drudging  engraver 
for  whom  the  days  arc  not  long  enough,  sitting  cramped  up 
at  his  patient  toil  through  many  hours  of  the  night.  As  I 
watch  him,  he  will  rise  and  stretch  back  his  head  to  relieve 
the  muscles  of  his  neck,  and  then  I  see  that  the  shadow 
thrown  on  the  blind  is  that  of  a  young  figure,  spare  but 
well  made.  The  light  shows  me  also  that  he  wears  a  beard; 
it  is  a  very  strong  light  indeed,  and  this  makes  mcmore  sure 
than  ever  that  he  is  an  engraver.  The  shadow  of  his  wife 
is  there  beside  him — almost  always.  How  she  watches  over 
and  tends  him,  how  she  hangs  over  his  chair,  or  kneels 
beside  him  I  I  had  never,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  seen  her, 
but  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  was  pretty  and  good 
enough  to  light  up  a  darker  room  than  that  in  which  she 
lives,  and  to  make  hor  husband's  life  of  toil — if  he  can  keep 
it  up — not  only  bearable  but  delightful. 

If  he  can  keep  it  up — but  can  he?  His  shadow  is  all  that 
I  have  seen  of  him,  but  it  looks  like  the  shadow  of  one  in 
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delicate  health.  I  never  miss  him  from  his  place  at  night, 
and  I  can  see  the  edge  of  his  blind  by  which  he  works  at 
his  window  all  day.  "If  he  sits  drudging  there,"  thought 
I,  *'he  will  surely,  as  is  the  case  in  all  excess,  defeat  his  own 
object  and  end  in  being  disabled  altogether. ' 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  fear  that  what  I  had 
apprehended  had  taken  phice.  There  came  a  day  when  the 
blind  was  not  drawn  up  to  let  in  the  light  on  the  engraver's 
work,  but  remained  drawn  down  the  whole  day.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  express  how  anxiously  I  longed  for  the  even- 
ing, and  the  shadows  which  should  tell  me  more. 

That  evening  the  light  was  burning  in  the  room  as  usual, 
but  the  straight-edge  of  the  engraver's  blind  was  not  seen 
cutting  against  it.  There  was  the  shadow  of  but  one  per- 
son, it  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  as  the  figure  which  cast  it 
moved  so  quietly  about,  I  could  make  out  that  she  was  pour- 
ing out  drugs  and  mixing  the  different  compounds,  wanted 
in  a  sick-room,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  Sometimes  she 
would  pause  in  these  occupations  and  look  towards  one  end 
of  the  room,  where  I  concluded  the  bed  was  placed;  and 
sometimes  I  could  even  imagine,  but  this  must  have  been 
pure  fancy,  that,  looking  still  in  the  same  direction,  her  lips 
would  move  at  times,  and  that  she  was  speaking.  I  could 
even  see  her  tasting  the  food  she  was  mixing,  with  her  head 
a  little  on  one  side ;  altering  and  tasting  it  often  before  she 
carried  it  across  the  room  to  where,  I  felt  sure,  the  sick  man 
lay.     So  much  will  shadows  tell. 

From  my  front  window  I  can  see  a  long  way  up  and  down 
the  street,  even  to  that  corner  where  the  early  breakfast 
depot  is  found  every  morning — a  poor  stall  enough,  and 
driving  a  poor  business,  I  should  have  thought;  a  business, 
however,  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested  that  my  first 
morning  act  is  to  go  to  the  window  and  see  if  the  poor  old 
proprietor  has  got  a  customer — nay,  once  I  put  on  a  pilot- 
coat  and  a  wideawake  hat  to  appear  in  character,  and  pur- 
chased a  cup  of  his  coffee,  which  was  a  somnd  coffee  enough, 
though  a  little  gritty,  and  perhaps  a  thought  weak.  Enough 
of  that.  I  can  see  to  the  coffee  stall  one  way,-  and  nearly  as 
far  the  other,  and  at  the  back  I  command  a  bit  of  a  court, 
two  mewses  and  a  half,  and,  by  great  dislocation  of  neck,  a 
little  scrap  of  Brewer-street,  Golden-square.  Now  in  all 
these  regions  which  are  continually  under  my  eye,  I  have 
noticed  one  constantly  pervading  presence,  one  figure  which 
comes  upon  the  scene  without  fail  every  day  in  the  year 
and  at  all  conceivable  hours.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  tallish 
gentleman  of  about  five-and-thirty,  who  stoops  a  little,  has  a 
very  round  back,  wears  spectacles,  is  always  dressed  in  a 
buttoned  black  fiock-coat,  is  always  in  a  hurry,  always  ex- 
pected anxiously  at  the  houses  he  visits,  and  always  followed 
to  the  door,  on  coming  out  again,  by  some  who  question  him 
eagerly  as  he  leaves  them,  and  who  seem  to  seek  for  com- 
fort in  his  most  inscrutable  face.  Of  course  I  have  not 
watched  this  gentleman's  proceedings  long,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  Mr.  Cordial,  the  parish  doctor, 
whose  surgery  in  Great  Pulteney-street  I  am  so  often  in  the 
habit  of  passing. 

If  there  had  been  any  previous  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the 
state  of  things  in  the  house  opposite,  it  would  at  once  have 
been  put  to  flight  when,  on  the  day  succeeding  that  evening 
on  which  I  had  watched  the  engraver's  wife  in  her  capacity 
of  ourse,  I  caught  a  dark  glimpse  of  this  gentleman's  head 
(rather  a  bald  head  for  so  young  a  tnan)  at  the  window  of 
the  room  opposite,  which  he  had  come  to,  to  prepare  some 
mixture  or  other, 

"  Now  here,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "is  a  pretty  business. 
Thw  is  just  what  I  feared.  Here  is  this  poor  fellow  laid 
up,-ijuiable  to  work,  and  probably  not  only  ill  in  body,  but 
haM>as8€4  in  mind  by  the  consciousness  that  as  long  as  he  is 


I  ill,  there  can  be  no  money  coming  in  to  supply  the  daily 
expenses  which,  however  poorly  they  live,  he  and  his  wife 
must  of  necessity  incur." 

I  thought  over  this  matter,  and  turned  it  all  sorts  of  ways, 
as  people  who  are  unlucky  enough,  or  unwise  enough,  to  live 
alone  do  turn  and  twist  things,  and  was  so  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  room  opposite,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  aflemoon  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  take 
a  long  walk,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time  that  must  necessarily 
intervene  before  the  lamp  would  bo  lit,  and  the  shadows 
thrown  upon  the  blind.  When  I  got  back  from  that  walk  I 
was  in  such  hot  haste  for  such  silent  news  as  I  might  reas- 
onably hope  to  gain,  that  I  did  not  even  stay  to  light  my 
candle,  but  felt  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  across  the  room, 
and  stationed  myself  at  the  window. 

At  first  I  thought  that  there  were  no  shadows  at  all  on 
the  white  glaring  blind,  except  those  of  the  poor  bits  of  cur- 
tain and  of  the  spreading  out  fuchsia  before  mentioned,  but 
by-and-by,  noticing  a  small  and  continually  moving  shadow 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  curtain,  and  observing  that  it 
rose  and  fell  regularly  and  quickly,  I  presently  connected  it 
with  another  mass  of  shade  a  little  above  it,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  last  was  thrown  by  a  woman's  head, 
and  by  the  moving  shadow  by  her  hand,  as  it  rose  and  fell  in 
the  action  of  working  with  the  needle.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  found  out  that  my  hypothesis  was  well  grounded ; 
for  a  little  while  the  shadow  of  the  hand  was  still  and  that 
of  the  head  was  raised,  as  if  the  person  whose  silhouette  lay 
thus  upon  the  blind  was  in  the  act  of  listening — and  then  it 
rose,  and  I  saw  the  well-known  figure  of  the  engraver's  wife 
pass  the  light,  and  knew  that  she  had  moved  towards  that 
quarter  of  the  room  in  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  bed  with  the  sick  man  in  it  was  placed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  that  evening,  as  I  watched, 
and  my  occupations  were  frequently  interrupted  that  I  might 
do  so,  I  made  out  no  shadow  but  that  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  But,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  saw  another 
shadow  pass  before  the  blind,  and  as  it  was  that  of  a  man, 
I  had  for  a  moment  the  hope  that  it  was  cast  by  the  invalid. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  another  glance  showed  me  that 
this  person  wore  no  beard,  and  that  there  was  greater  bulk 
of  figure  than  would  have  been  cast  by  the  poor  engraver.  I 
soon  concluded  that  it  was  the  doctor ;  and  if  I  had  any 
doubt  on  this  subject  it  was  removed  when  I  presently 
observed  the  workman-like  angle  of  the  elbow  made  by  the 
shadow  as  it  stood  before  the  light,  pouring  something  into 
what  I  suppose,  from  its  size,  must  have  been  a  teacup. 

Twice  a  day,  then.  He  was  ill  enough  for  the  doctor  to 
come  to  him  twice  a  day.  • 

My  determination  was  taken  as  I  made  that  reflection.  I 
had  got  wrought  up  to  a  great  state  of  interest  and  suspense 
about  this  case  which  I  could  hardly  explain  to  myself  I 
felt  a  strange  longing  to  know  more  of  it,  and  I  came  to  the 
resolution— it  was  like  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
man  half-cracked  with  living  alone — that  I  would  go  out 
then  and  there,  waylay  the  doctor  as  he  came  away  from  his 
patient,  and  ask  him  all  about  it. 

I  had  lost  some  time  in  reflection,  and  when  I  looked 
hastily  across  before  leaving  my  room  I  did  not  see  any 
shadows  on  the  blind,  yet  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I 
might  still  catch  the  doctor  in  the  street ;  so  out  I  rushed. 
Sure  enough  there  was  the  doctor  just  coming  out  of  No.  4, 
Cross  street.     How  lucky  I  was  to  be  in  time ! 

I  found  the  parish  medical  authority  not  very  communica- 
tive or  prone  to  take  a  very  romantic  view  of  sickness  and 
suffering.  He  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  dry  and  matter  of-fact.  He  had  seen  so  much  of  sick- 
ness and  misery  that  he  was  used  to  it.     He  answered  all 
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my  questions,  however,  politely,  though  seeming  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  them. 

*^He  had  just  heen  visiting  a  siek  man  in  that  house,  had 
he  not  ?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "he  had.     Bad  case  of  low  fever." 
"Second  floor — a  married  couple  ?"  was  my  next  inquiry. 
Again  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
"Was  it  a  case  of  great  distress  ?" 
"Yes,  of  very  great  distress." 

"They  have  nothing  to  live  upon  hut  what  the  hushand 
makes  by  his  labor  ?"  I  asked. 
"Nothing,"  was  the  answer. 
"And  he  is  laid  up  and  unable  to  work." 
"That  is  the  8tat«  of  the  case,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"Ah  I  thought  so,"  said  I.     ""Would  you  be  kind  enough, 
Doctor  Cordial,"  I  continued,  "to  take  charge  of  this  small 
sum"  (it  was  a  very  small  one)  "for  the  benefit  of  these  poor 
people — on  no  account  mentioning  how  you  came  by  it." 

The  doctor  promised  that  he  would,  and  I  was  just  going 
to  leave  him,  when  I  thought  I  would  ask  the  poor  fellow's 
name. 
"His  name  is  Adams;"  said  the  doctor,  and  so  we  parted. 
I  now  felt  quite  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  looking  at  my 
poor  shadows  opposite,  and  watched  them  more  eagerly  than 
ever.  There  was  one  action  of  the  shadow,  now  unfortu- 
nately the  only  action  to  watch,  which  used  to  puzzle  me 
not  a  little.  The  sick  man's  wife  used  all  times  to  stand 
before  the  light,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  used  to  hold 
some  article  of  clothing,  or  other  piece  of  drapery,  and 
examine  it  closely ;  sometimes  I  fancied  that  I  could  make 
the  object  out  to  be  a  shirt,  or  a  coat,  at  another  time  a  pair 
of  trousers.  After  this  she  would  disappear,  and  I  always 
noticed  that  the  lamp  would  then  be  turned  down  till  its 
light  was  very  low,  and  would  remain  so  for  a  considerable 
period.  I  could  not  understand  this  at  the  time,  though  I 
did  afterwards.  She  was  testing  the  condition  of  different 
articles  of  clothing  before  taking  them  to  the  pawnbroker's. 
And  now  I  began  to  discover  one  of  the  bad  results  of  my 
solitary  life.  Though  I  had  given  Doctor  Cordial  a  small 
sum  to  go  towards  helping  these  poor  people,  it  was  quite 
impossible,  in  my  straitened  circumstances,  that  I  could  spare 
more.  If  I  had  resolutely  kept  my  friends  about  me,  there 
would  have  been  somebody  or  other  to  whom  I  could  apply 
in  behalf  of  my  poor  shadows,  while  now  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  turning  all  these  things  over  in 
my  mind,  there  came  across  it  the  memory  of  one  individual 
to  whom  I  really  felt  as  if  T  should  not  mind  applying  in  this 
difficulty. 

This  was  a  certain   Mr.  Pycroft,  a  copper-plate  printer, 

with  whom  T  had  formerly  had  'dealings.     He  was  an  old 

man,  and  it  so  happened  that  at  one  time  in  my  life  I  had 

i    been  in  a  position  to  do  him  a  service,  and  had  done  it. 

There  was  something  about  his  age,  his  position,  and  our 

1    former  relations,  which  made  me  less  shy  of  approaching 

I    him  than  I  should  have  felt  with  any  one  else. 

I        I  remembered  to  have  heard  that  some  short  time  ago  he 

I    bad  acted  with  great  severity  towards  his  eldest  son,  who, 

having  contracted  a  marriage  against  his  father's  wishes, 

had  been  deprived  of  his  .share  in  the  business,  which  he 

I    had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  left  to  make  a  living  as  well  as 

^  he  could  by  his  own  exertions.     The  fact  is,  that  the  old 

[    man  had  had  a  darling  project  of  marrying  his  eldest  son  to  a 

young  girl  whose  father  was  a  business  connection  of  his 

own.     The  old  copper-plate  printer  was  not  only  thwarted 

.    in  this,  but  was  further  outraged  by  his  son's  choice  having 

fallen  in  a  direction  particularly  distasteful  to  hin^  for  pri 

!    vate  reaj^ns.     I  suspected  also  from  wl^at  I  hac^  h,ea.rd,  that 


the  conduct  of  the  eldest  son  had  been  represented  to  his 
father  as  being  violent  and  rebellious  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
had  been  made  the  worst  of  by  the  younger  brother,  who 
not  only  stepped  into  the  lion's  share  of  the  business  on  his 
brother*s  removal,  but  himself  contracted  the  marriage 
which  his  brother  had  declined.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
when  I  heard  the  ciMumstances  of  the  case  that  this  younger 
son  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  poisoning  the  old  man's 
mind  with  regard  to  his  elder  brother's  conduct. 

At  all  events,  old  Mr.  Pycrofti  was  the  only  person  I  could 
think  of  just  now  as  likely  to  help  my  unfortunate  shadows, 
and  to  him  I  determined  to  apply,  but  in  a  roundabout  way. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  often  promised  my  old  ac  juainf- 
ance  to  show  him  a  collection  which  I  had  of  Rembrandt 
etchings,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  now  was  the  time  when 
these  might  come  into  play  with  great  effect.  So,  making  an 
excuse  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  business  which  had  for- 
merly brought  us  together,  I  called  on  my  old  acquaintance, 
and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  invited  him,  naming  an 
evening,  to  come  to  my  lodgings,  and  examine  these  curiosi- 
ties, intimating  that  we  would  moisten  that  pleasing  labor 
with  a  glass  of  brandy-and -water.  Punctual  to  the  time 
named  Mr.  Pycroft  arrived,  and  we  got  through  the  first 
hour  very  comfortably,  though  I  could  not  help  feeling 
rather  anxious  about  the  success  of  my  scheme. 

After  examining  the  etchings,  Mr.  Pycroft,  over  the 
second  glass,  began  to  rally  me  about  living  in  such  a  laby- 
rinth of  streets,  asking  me  if  I  did  not  find  it  dreadfully 
confined  at  the  back. 

"By-the-by,"  I  said — and  here  I  must  own  that  I  was 
guilty  of  some  small  amount  of  deception,  for  I  spoke  as  if 
the  matter  in  hand  were  of  no  sort  of  importance — "by-the- 
by,  Mr.  Pycroft,  you  wouldn't  imagine  how  much  recreation 
I  derive  from  observing  my  neighbors  in  that  very  cross 
street  which  you  find  comes  too  near  my  windows." 

"If  you  was  to  come  out  of  this  kind  of  solitary  life," 
replied  Mr.  P.,  "you  would  have  other  things  to  amuse 
yourself  with  besides  the  goings  on  of  a  parcle  of  people 
whom  you  know  nothing  about." 

"Now  here,  for  instance,"  I  went  on,  unmindful  of  the 
interruption,  as  I  drew  aside  my  own  curtain  and  pointed 
out  the  window  of  the  room  occupied  by  my  poor  young 
couple — "here  is  a  window  which  has  revealed  to  me  all 
sorts  of  interesting  matter — enough  to  make  a  story  out  of 
almost,  I  can  tell  you."^ 

"What,  this  window  opposite  ?  But  do  you  mean  to  say, 
Mr.  B.,  that  you  think  it  right  to  look  into  people's  rooms 
like  that?" 

"I  have  scrupulously  abstained  from  doing  so,"  was  my 
answer,  "and  have  made  all  my  observations  with  the  blind 
down,  as  you  see  it  now." 

"With  the  blind  down  ?  But  how  could  you  make  any 
observations  with  the  blind  down  ?" 

"By  means  of  the  shadows  of  the  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment," was  my  answer. 

"Shadows?"  cried  Mr.  Pycroft,  obviously  incredulous. 
"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  could  make  out  what 
was  going  on  in  that  room  by  means  of  shadows  on  the 
blind?" 

"Something  of  what  goes  on,"  I  replied,  "at  any  rate. 
Enough  to  interest  me  in  the  fortunes  of  those  to  whom  the 
room  belongs." 

"Well,  really  Mr.  B.I  If  I  had  it  on  any  other  iestinjony 
than  your  own  I  sl\ould  have  thought  it  simj4y  impossible." 

"Woul4  you  like  to  look  for  yourself?"  I  said.  "I  dare 
saj^  ^m^ething  will  take  place  behind  the  blin<i  before  k>ng, 
which  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  what  I  have  said" 
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**Well,  without  doubting  that  at  all,"  replied  my  guest,  "I 
really  think  I  should." 

Mr.  Pycrofl  was  sitting  near  the  window,  but  my  reading- 
lamp  upon  the  table  made  the  room  rather  too  light  for  our 
observations.  So  I  pushed  the  table  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  turned  down  tho  wick  of  the  lamp  and  lowered 
the  shade  over  it  as  well.  ^ 

**Well,"  said  Mr.  Pycroft,  **I  see  nothing  at  present  but  a 
white  blind  with  a  light  behind  it." 

The  shadow  of  the  little  wife's  head  was  there  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  curtain,  and  the  shadow  of  the  hand  rose  and  fell 
as  usual;  but  Mr.  Pycrofl  had  not  such  a  practised  eye  as  I 
had  for  detecting  such  matters.  I  pointed  these  out  to  my 
friend. 

"I  do  see  something  bobbing  up  and  down,"  he  said,  "now 
yom  mention  it.  But  I  should  never  have  found  it  out 
without  your  help.  Stop !  there  is  a  shadow  now  covering 
nearly  the  whole  blind.    .What's  that?" 

"I  suspect  that  is  the  shadow  of  the  same  person,"  was 
my  answer.  "She  will  probably  go  nearer  the  window  and 
farther  from  the  light  presently,  and  then  you  will  see." 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  shadow  appeared  again,  and  this 
time  not  so  large. 

"I  can  make  it  out  now,"  said  my  friend,  "quite  easily;  it 
is  the  shadow  of  a  woman.  I  can  see  the  line  of  the  waist 
and  of  the  skirts  of  the  dress." 

"Can  you  make  out  the  face  at  all?"  I  asked. 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  Mr.  P.  "It  is  turned  sideways, 
looking  to  the  left  there.  She's  gone  now,"  he  added  in  a 
moment. 

In  a  few  minutes  her  shadow  was  thrown  again  upon  the 
blind. 

"What's  she  about  now?"  asked  Mr.  Pycroil. 

"Nay,  you  shall  tell  me,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  she  seems  to  have  some  small  object  in  her  hand 
which  she  is  shaking." 

"And  now?"  I  asked  again. 

"I  can't  make  out,  her  elbow  seems  raised — both  hands 
are  raised.     No,  I  can't  make  out  at  all." 

"I  think  she  is  pouring  something  out,"  said  I. 

"So  she  is,  no  doubt,"  answered  my  guest,  who  was  evi- 
dently becoming  much  interested.  "Stay,"  he  continued, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  and  looking  at  me  quite  anxiously  as 
he  spoke — "shaking,  pouring — *to  be  well  shaken  before 
taken' — why,  it  must  be  medicine." 

"I  suspect  it  is  medicine,"  was  my  answer. 

"Is  there  some  one  ill,  then?"  asked  Mr.  Pycrofl. 

"Yea,"  I  replied,  "her  husband." 

"And  did  the  shadow  tell  you  that,  too?" 

"Yes,  the  shadow  of  her  husband  used  to  appear  on  the 
blind  as  oflen  as  hers,  now  I  never  see  it.  Exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  disappearance  of  the  husband's  shadow  has 
been  the  arrival  of  another  shadow,  which  has  been  that  of 
the  parish  doctor." 

"And  pray,"  nsked  Mr.  Pycrofl  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
credulity  had  been  really  too  much  tasked  at  last,  "may  I 
ask  how  you  knew  it  to  be  the  doctor's  shadow?" 

"Doctor  Cordial  has  the  roundest  back  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life,"  was  my  answer. 

"Well,  this  is  really  very  curious,"  ejaculated  the  old 
copper-plate  printer,  who  was  now  evidently  powerfully 
interested. 

As  we  continued  to  look,  the  light  was  suddenly  removed, 
and  the  room  was  left  in  darkness. 

"What  do  you  suppose  has  happened  now?"  inquired  my 
companion. 

"I  suppose,"  was  my  answer,  "that  she  has  lefl  the  room 
for  a  short  time.     We  shall  see  more  presently;  no  doubt;" 


and  almost  as  I  spoke  the  light  reappeared,  and  another 
shadow  was  in  the  room  besides  that  of  the  little  wife. 

"The  doctor?"  asked  Mr.  Pycrofl. 

"There,"  I  cried,  triumphantly,  "you  see  how  much  may 
be  discovered  by  shadows.     You  are  expert  already." 

"He  has  a  round  back,  certainly,"  said  the  old  copper- 
plate printer. 

The  round-backed  shadow  now  faded  off  softly  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  which  the  profile  of  the  little  wife  was  turned 
so  often.  The  white  blind  remained  for  some  minutes 
shadowless. 

"I  suppose  he  is  examining  his  patient  now,"  said  Mr. 
Pycrofl;  "here  he  is  again,"  he  added  in  another  minute. 
The  doctor,  however;  stood  so  near  the  light  this  time  and 
so  completely  with  his  back  towards  us,  that  we  were  unable 
to  determine  what  he  was  doing.  This  was,  naturally,  often 
the  case  with  the  shadows  Much  as  one  was  able  to  make 
out,  there  was,  of  course,  infinitely  more,  an  explanation  of 
which  it  was  impossible  even  to  guess  at. 

In  a  short  time  the  round-backed  shadow  was  joined  by 
that  of  the  sick  man's  wife,  and  then  the  two  stood  for  some 
time  in  conversation;  at  least  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  so. 

"Giving  her  directions,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  the 
copper-plate  printer. 

"Most  likely,"  I  answered. 

"I  wonder  if  he's  very  bad,"  said  my  companion.  Afler 
this  there  was  a  pause.  The  two  shadows  continued  stand- 
ing by  the  table.  At  last,  we  both  thought  that  the  doctor's 
shadow  appeared  to  give  something  to  the  shade  of  the 
engraver's  wife,  and  immediately  after,  the  light  was  removed 
as  it  had  been  before  :  it  had  been  probably  taken  out  on  to 
the  landing  in  order  that  the  doctor  might  see  his  way  down 
stairs. 

"And  so  they're  very  poor,"  said  Mr.  Pycroft,  as  if  talking 
to  himself. 

"They  had  nothing  but  what  the  husband  could  earn,"  I 
answered,  "and  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  working,  and  will 
remain  so  probably  for  weeks  to  come." 

The  light  had  now  reappeared  in  the  room.  The  shadow 
of  the  little  wife  seemed  to  linger  near  the  table  after  setting 
it  down.  Her  figure  was  motionless  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  we  noted  that  the  head  fell  forward,  and  that  the 
face  was  buried  in  the  hands  as  if  in  an  agony  of  silent  grief. 

We  neither  of  us  spoke,  at  the  same  moment  I  dropped 
the  curtain  of  my  own  window  which  had  been  fastened 
back,  for  I  felt  that  this  was  sorrow  with  which  a  spectator 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle. 

Soon  afterwards  my  old  friend  rose  to  go,  and  we  spoke 
not  another  word  on  the  matter.  Just  before  I  retired  to 
rest,  however,  I  looked  out  once  more.  The  shadow  of  the 
little  wife's  head  was  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  shadow  of 
her  hand  rose  and  fell  as  usual.     She  was  at  work  again. 

The  next  day,  by  an  early  post,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pycroft.  He  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal,  he  said, 
of  what  he  had  seen  the  night  before,  and*  enclosed  a  little 
money,  which  he  asked  me  to  see  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  young  couple  in  whose  fortunes  I  had  interested  myself. 
He  also  begged  me  from  time  to  time  to  let  him  have  tidings 
of  what  "the  shadows"  were  about. 

I  handed  the  money  over  to  Dr.  Cordial,  asking  him  to 
apply  it  as  might  seem  best  to  liis  judgment,  but  making  no 
mention  of  who  it  came  from.  I  asked  him  also  to  let  me 
have  news  as  frequently  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  his 
patient.  These  I  transmitted  pretty  nearly  as  often  as  I 
received  them  to  the  old  copper-plate  printer. 

For  some  days  there  was  not  much  to  report,  nor  did  the 
shadows  tell  me  anything  different  from  what  they  had  before 
revealed.    The  poor  engraver's  shadow  was  still  wanting,  and 
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that  of  his  little  wife  was  either  stationary  or  in  the  corner, 
when  she  did  what  she  could  to  earn  a  little  money  with  her 
needle,  or  else  was  seen  flitting  about  the  room  in  attendance 
on  her  sick  husband.  At  length  there  came  a  time  when 
the  fever  reached  its  crisis,  and  when  it  was  clear,  according 
to  the  doctor's  report,  that  the  sufferer  must  sink  under  it 
or  recover.  To  make  my  story  as  short  as  possible,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  details  of  this  period  of  suspense.  The  one 
quality  of  youth  possessed  by  the  patient,  enabled  his  con- 
sUtution  to  rally,  and  after  this  crisis  in  his  disorder  he  began 
to  mend. 

And  now  a  long  convalesence  followed,  and  a  time  arrived 
when  one  evening  the  shadow  of  a  wasted  figure  moved  slowly 
past  the  light,  and  I  could  guess  as  I  watched  it,  and  observed 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  the  well-known  shadow  of  the 
little  wife,  that  the  sick  man  was  moving  from  his  bed  to  a 
chair  by  the  fire. 

Of  course  I  made  this  advance  known  to  my  friend,  the 
copper-plate  printer,  and  kept  him  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  of  the  gradual  improvement  in  our  invalid's 
health,  even  to  the  period  when  it  was  so  far  rci5stablished 
that  he  was  able  at  last  to  sit  up  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day  at  his  engraving  table,  and  work  once  more 
for  his  wife's  support. 

"They  are  very  grateful,"  I  said,  when  I  made  this 
announcement  to  my  old  acquaintance,  ^^to  the  unknown 
friend  who  has  assisted  them  from  time  to  time  throughout 
their  trouble." 

"Oh  no,  nonsense,  nonsense;  it's  nothing,  nothing  at  all — 
nothing  at  all,"  ejaculated  the  old  fellow,  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  subject. 

"And  they  are  very  anxious,"  I  continued,  resolutely,  "to 
thank  him  personally,  if  he  would  but  reveal  himself  and 
give  them  the  opportunity.** 

"No,  no,  not  for  the  world,"  was  the  answer;  "oh  dear  no, 
impossible.  Here,  here's  a  little  trifle  extra  just  to  set  them 
going  you  know,  because  he  mustn't  work  too  much  at  first." 

"And  you  won't  let  them  see  you?"  I  asked  again. 

"No,  no,  no,  on  no  account,"  said  the  old  boy.  "I'll  tell 
you  what,  though,"  he  continued  in  a  moment,  "I  should 
like  to  see  them — see  them  as  I  did  before — the  shadows 
you  know,'*  he  added.  "I'll  come  and  have  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and  water  with  you  some  evening,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
shadows  again." 

I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  making  an 
engagement  with  my  old  friend  for  an  early  day,  I  left  him 
and  went  home. 

The  evening  came,  and  with  it  an  unusual  amount  of  stir 
and  bustle  in  the  quiet  room  opposite.  The  figure  of  the 
little  wife  was  continually  flitting  backwards  and  forwards 
in  front  of  the  light,  as  if  she  were  engaged  in  smartening 
up  the  poor  apartment.  Hanging  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
window,  and  so  close  to  the  thin  white  blind  that  I  could 
see  it  distinctly,  there  was  a  birdcage  with  a  bird  in  it;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  object  that  I  had  been 
chiefly  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  my  two  friends  oppo- 
site were  like.  When  either  of  them  approached  the  bird- 
cage, as  would  sometimes  happen,  to  give  a  chirp  of  encour- 
agement to  its  occupant,  I  could  see  the  profile  of  the  person 
who  did  so  as  distinctly  as  one  used  to  trace  the  silhouettes 
of  the  old  black  portraits  which  itinerant  artists  were  wont 
to  cut  out  at  fairs.  Except  at  such  times  as  this,  when  the 
engraver  or  his  wife  stood  thus  near  the  window  and  far 
from  the  light,  I  could  distinguish  little  but  a  shapeless 
mass;  and  when  either  of  them  approached  the  candle  nearly, 
their  shadows  became  so  gigantic  that  the  whole  space  of 
the  window — an  unusually  large  one — ^was  completely  dark- 
ened, even  by  one  figure.     I  must  repeat  ^hat  I  have  said 


before,  that  the  opportunities  were  very  rare  when  I  could 
make  out  what  the  shadows  were  about,  and  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  I  could  detect  such  processes  of  mixing  drinks, 
pouring  out  of  medicines  and  the  like,  it  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  necessary  object  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ing was  placed  on  some  articles  of  furniture  which  stood  in 
or  near  the  window. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  time,  my  old  friend,  the  copper- 
plate printer,  made  his  appearance,  and  his  first  question 
after  the  usual  greeting  had  been  exchanged  was: 

"Well,  how  are  the  shadows?" 

I  placed  his  chair  in  the  old  position  and  we  both  sat 
down. 

The  bustle  and  movement  to  which  I  have  adverted  as 
going  on  in  the  room  opposite  were  noticeable  still,  and  I 
had  little  doubt  that  the  apartment  was  being  "cleaned  up," 
an  impression  to  which  additional  force  was  soon  given  by 
the  dawning  on  the  scene  of  a  thin,  straight  shadow,  which 
I  took  to  be  a  broomstick,  and  which  was  now  brought  into 
active  service. 

T  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  at  the  moment  of  a  cer- 
tain pause  in  the  career  of  the  broom,  the  figure  of  the  poor 
engraver  was  thrown  with  great  distinctness  on  the  blind. 
He  had  come  to  the  window  to  stick  some  object,  probably 
a  piece  of  groundsel,  between  the  wires  of  the  birdcage. 

When  this  happened,  I  noticed  a  great  change  come  over  , 
the  countenance  of  my  guest.     He  raised  himself  in   his 
chair,  and  looking  eagerly  forward,  said,  in  quite  a  strange 
tone  of  voice : 

"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  these  people  ?" 

"Adams,"  was  my  answer. 

"Adams — ^you  are  quite  sure  ?" 

"Quite,"  I  replied.  By  this  time  the  shadow  had  vanished 
again,  but  I  remarked  that  for  a  considerable  time  Mr. 
Pycroft  seemed  absent  and  uncomfortable,  and  we  had  talked 
of  many  matters  foreign  to  the  subject  I  had  at  heart,  before 
he  again  returned  to  the  shadows. 

"They  seem  quite  enough  now,"  said  Mr.  Pycroft  at  last. 

"I  dare  say,"  I  answered,  "that  the  cleaning  of  the  room 
is  over,  and  that  they  have  sat  down  to  a  bit  of  supper." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  the  copper-plate  printer. 

"I  dare  say  that  they  have  some  little  luxury,  furnished 
by  your  liberality." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  said  the  old  boy,  who  had  a 
great  idea  of  comfort.  "What  do  you  think  they've  got  ?" 
I  wish  the  shadows  would  show  us  that !" 

I  darted  at  once  at  the  opening  which  I  saw  here. 

"The  shadows  will  not  show  it,"  I  said ;  "but  why  not  go 
across  and  see  it  in  substance  ?  It  would  make  their  supper 
all  the  sweeter  to  them,  I  am  sure." 

The  old  gentleman  had  just  finished  a  tumbler  of  hot  grog. 
He  was  in  high  good  humor,  and  as  I  finished  speaking  his 
eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  a  latent  smile  developed  itself 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"It  wouldn't  be  bad  fun,  would  it  ?"  he  said.  I  wanted 
nothing  more,  and  in  another  minute  I  had  him  on  his  legs, 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  No.  4. 

A  little  girl  was  on  the  door-step  with  a  pot  of  beer  in  her 
hand,  and  we  had  no  sooner  stopped  before  the  house  than 
she  made  known  a  want  incidental  to  the  lives  of  maidens 
who  stand  only  three  feet  two  inches  in  their  stockings : 

"Please,  sir,  will  you  ring  the  second  bell  from  the  top  ?" 

"Second  floor?"  I  said,  as  I  complied;  "that's  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  live,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  he's  my  father,"  said  the  young  lady,  who 
evidently  looked  upon  the  couple  alluded  to  as  one  flesh.  I 
thought  it  odd  I  had  never  seen  this  child's  shadow  on  the 
blind. 
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"Well,  I  want  to  see  him,  then,"  I  replied,  "and  so  does 
this  gentleman." 

'•Oh,  but  you  can't,  though,"  said  the  little  girl,  who,  by 
the  way,  appeared  to  be  a  precocious  shrew — "for  father's  at 
supper,  and  there's  a  fowl,  and  father's  been  ill,  and  you 
can't  disturb  him  just  as  he's  a  little  better — so  that  you 
can't." 

'You  just  hold  your  tongue,  miss,  will  you?"  said  a 
voice  at  this  juncture,  "and  let  me  talk  to  the  gentleman." 

I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  door  had  been  opened  by  a 
tall,  gaunt- lookinp:  woman,  with  a  largfe  nose. 

''Who  did  you  please  to  want,  sir?"  she  asked  in  a  whining 
tone,  which  I  disliked  very  much. 

I  told  her  briefly  who  we  were,  and  the  object  of  our  visit. 

'•Oh,  what  a  joyful  surprise!"  said  the  gaunt  woman, 
whining  as  before  in  a  manner  infinitely  offensive  to  me. 
"Get  along  upstairs,  Lizzy,"  she  continued,  addressing  the 
child,  and  tell  your  father  that  the  kind  gentleman  as 
assisted  him  in  his  illness  is  coming  to  see  him;  I'm  his  wife, 
kind  gentlemen" — (this  the  shadow  that  I  had  interested 
myself  in!) — "I'm  his  poor  wife  that  nussed  him  through 
his  illness,  and — take  care  of  the  stairs,  kind  gentlemen — 
and  this  is  the  room,  gentlemen;  and  here's  a  joyful  surprise, 
James;  the  gentlemen  that's  been  so  kind  all  the  time  you've 
been  ill;  and  be  pleased  to  take  a  seat,  gentlemen,  and  honor 
our  poor  room  by  sitting  down  in  it." 

1  was  thunderstruck.  A  little  common-looking  man  was 
sitting  at  the  table  on  which  a  smoking  fowl,  a  bit  of  bacon 
and  some  potatoes  had  been  placed.  lie  bore  the  evident 
marks  of  recent  illness,  and  rose  with  some  effort  at  our 
entry.  He  resumed  his  seat,  however,  as  I  and  my  compan- 
ion sat  down.  I  took  a  chair,as  I  should  have  taken  anything 
that  was  offered  me  in  sheer  surprise  and  bewilderment.  I 
looked  once  more  at  the  man's  wife.  What,  was  that  the 
substance  of  the  neat  little  shadow  which  I  knew  so  well — 
that  great  gaunt  sloping  creature?  Were  shadows  so  decep- 
tive as  this?  Would  anybody  tell  me  that  my  opposite 
neitrhbor  could  have  had  such  a  nose  as  I  now  saw,  and  that 
it  would  not  have  stood  out  in  bold  relief  and  left  its  mark 
upon  my  memory  every  time  she  approached  the  window? 

The  husband,  too.  That  was  not  my  poor  engraver.  He 
was  an  inoffensive  man  enough,  as  he  sat  tlrtjre  full  of 
clumsy  expressions  of  gratitude  to  my  companion  for  the 
assistance  accorded  to  him  during  his  recent  attack  of  fever. 
He  was  a  harmless  little  man,  no  doubt.  Not  quite  such  a 
heavy  blow  as  his  wife;  but  still,  he  was  not  my  engraver. 

All  this  time,  even  while  her  husband  was  speaking,  the 
gaunt  woman  kept  up  an  under-current  of  gratitude  of  the 
slimiest  description,  to  which  the  old  gentleman  answered 
not  a  word,  for  he  seemed  as  little  prepared  for  the  real  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  by  what  he  had  seen  of  their  shadows  as  I 
was.  In  short,  beyond  a  few  words  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  the  invalid's  health,  which  I  had  managed  to  utter 
on  first  coming  into  the  room,  we  had  neither  of  us  spoken 
a  word. 

Suddenly  the  tremendous  idea  entered  my  mind  that  there 
must  be  some  uiistakc.  I  had  been  staring  some  time  at  the 
little  girl,  whom  we  originally  met  on  the  door-step,  and 
who,  to  do  her  justice,  returned  the  compliment  with  inter- 
est, when  it  struck  me  that  her  head  came  considerably 
above  the  window-sill,  and  that  consequently,  it  was  a  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  its  shadow  had  never  caught  my 
attention.  My  eyes  having,  in  the  course  of  this  compari- 
son of  the  young  lady  with  the  window-sill,  been  directed 
towards  this  last  part  of  the  room,  I  next  observed  that  there 
was  no  birdcage  hanging  in  the  window. 

"ITalloal'*  I  ejaculated,  you've  taken  down  the  birdcage." 

^'liirdcago,  sir?"  whined  the  gaunt  woman,  deferentially?" 


"We  ain't  got  no  birdcage,"  burst  out  the  small  child  of 
the  door-step,  "nor  never  haven't  had  none — nor  yet  no  bird 
neither. 

'^Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  miss?"  interrupted  her 
mother. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  I  looked  again  about  the 
room,  I  looked  at  the  woman,  I  looked  at  her  husband — ^he 
had  no  beard,  I  now  observed.  I  had,  however,  presence  of 
mind  enough  not  to  ask  after  that  missing  appendage  as  I 
had  done  after  the  birdcage.  I  determined  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  and  walking  towards  the  window  and  pull- 
ing aside  the  blind,  observed,  as  an  excuse  for  looking  out: 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  be  a  good  deal  choked  up  at  the 
back  with  houses.     Isn't  that  rather  unwholesome?" 

A  voluble  answer  on  the  subject  of  confined  lodgings, 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  followed,  but  I  did  not 
hear  it.  I  was  looking  for  my  own  window  in  the  house 
opposite.  I  had  lefl  the  lamp  alight  and  the  blind  half 
drawn  up.  The  window  before  me,  exactly  in  front  of  that 
which  I  was  looking  from,  was  fastened  up  and  secured  with 
shutters.  Stretching  my  neck,  and  glancing  in  a  slanting 
direction  towards  the  next  of  the  opposite  houses,  I  saw  that 
the  second-floor  window  was  ilium inat<;d,  and  that  the  blind 
was  half  lowered. 

"Your  supper  is  getting  cold,*'  I  said,  coming  back  to  the 
table,  and  exchanging  a  glance  of  meaning  with  my  com- 
panion; "my  friend  and  I  only  wished  to  come  in  and  see 
how  you  were  enjoying  yourselves,  and  so  now  we  will  leave 
you  to  do  better  justice  to  the  fowl  than  you  could  if  we 
remained  here." 

So  saying,  and  resisting  all  entreaties  to  stay  and  take  a 
share  of  the  good  things,  I  made  for  the  door,  and  was  soon 
on  the  staircase,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Py croft,  who, 
speechless  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the  room,  did  nothing 
now  but  repeat,  "Wrong  people,  eh?" — been  feeding  the 
wrong  people,  haven't  we?"  in  a  loud  and  perfectly  audible 
whisper.  The  gaunt  woman  was,  however,  too  lofjuacious 
herself  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  during  the  time  that  she 
lighted  us  down  the  stairs,  never  ceased  whining  out  her 
gratitude  for  a  single  moment. 

When  we  got  into  the  street,  I  turned  round  and  looked 
my  companion  in  the  face. 

"It  is  some  comfort,  at  any  rate,"  I  said,  "to  think  that 
you  have  been  assisting  people  who  were  really  in  need  of 
help,  but  it  is  evident  that  every  penny  of  your  bounty  has 
gone  to  the  family  we  have  just  left." 

"And  how  do  you  account  for  the  mistake?"  asked  my  old 
friend. 

"I  can  only  conclude,"  was  my  answer,  "that  by  a  curious 
coincidence  there  have  been  two  second-floor  lodgers  ill  in 
two  houses  next  door  to  each  other;  that  after  my  seeing 
Dr.  Cordial  at  the  window  opposite  to  mine,  he  had  gone 
from  the  one  house  to  the  other;  that  he  had  had  time  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  the  invalid  we  have  just  left;  and  that 
then  I  had  met  him  coming  away,  as  I  thought,  from  attend- 
ing on  our  poor  shadows,  but  in  reality  from  the  deserving 
personage  whose  supper  has  been  supplied  by  your  benevo- 
lence." 

"And  the  shadows?"  gasped  Mr.  Pycroft,  utterly  aghast. 

"Have,  through  my  unfortunate  mistake,  not  received  a 
single  shilling,"  was  my  answer. 

Mr.  Pycroft  stared  at  me  for  some  time  in  petrified  amaze- 
ment. 

"We  can  never  leave  the  thing  like  this,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"Do  you  think  you  could  be  sure  of  the  house  this  time?" 

"I  can  understand  your  feeling  some  mistrust  about  it,"  I 
said,  "but  I  own  that  I  feel  none  myself  This  is  the  house 
beyond  a  doubt."     I  looked  up  as  I  spoke  at  No.  5. 
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"TLen  let's  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  at  once," 
said  the  old  copper-plate  printer,  stoutly;  and  with  that  wo 
actually  rang  at  the  second  bell  handle  on  the  left  hand  door- 
post. 

After  the  proper  amount  of  delay,  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  slatternly  woman. 

"Second-floor  back?"  said  I,  in  a  mellifluous  voice. 

"Front,"  replied  the  slatternly  woman,  in  rather  an 
injured  tone;  "you  should  have  rung  the  bell  on  the  right 
door-post." 

I  begged  pardon  with  all  humility,  and  the  slatternly 
woman  relented  a  little. 

"The  two-pair-back*s  at  home,  I  know,"  she  said,  "and  if 
you're  coming  up,  I  may  as  well  light  you." 

We  availed  ourselves  of  this  offer,  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
we  were  on  the  second-floor  landing.  The  slatternly  woman 
pointed  out  the  door  at  which  we  were  to  knock;  and,  open- 
ing her  own,  and  letting  out  in  so  doing  a  blast  of  onions 
that  almost  made  my  eyes  water,  she  disappeared  into  the 
refreshing  vapour,  and  shut  herself  in  with  it. 

My  curiosity  was  now  powerfully  piqued,  and  I  felt  as 
if  some  great  stake  hinged  upon  the  opening  of  the  door  at 
which  we  stood  and  knocked. 

A  clear,  cheerful  voice  called  to  us  to  enter,  and  in  another 
moment,  we  stood  inside  the  room. 

Two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  occupied  the  apartment. 
One  of  them,  the  man,  was  at  first  hidden  from  view,  but  in 
the  other,  as  she  rose  upon  our  entrance,  I  recognized  at 
once  the  shadow  with  which  I  was  so  familiar. 

The  room  was  a  great  contrast  to  that  which  we  had  just 
left,  which  was  tolerably  well  provided  with  furniture.  This 
room  was  utterly  bare,  looking  as  if  all  the  available  objects 
had  been  removed,  as  probably  they  had,  to  l)e  turned  into 
money.  A  mattress  and  some  bedding  were  on  the  floor  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  table,  and  a  couple  of  old  chairs, 
were  the  only  articles  of  furniture  I  could  see.  The  engra- 
ver's lamp  was  on  the  table,  and  the  materials  for  a  very 
poor  meal  which  the  two  had  evidently  just  been  cooking — 
a  very  little  scrap  of  bacon  and  some  boiled  rice.  The  bird- 
cage was  hanging  in  tlie  window,  if  I  had  wanted  any  con- 
firmation of  my  conviction  that  I  had  found  my  shadows  at 
last. 

Of  course,  all  these  things  were  taken  in  by  me  at  a  single 
glance,  it  being  necessary  that  I  should  at  once  account  for 
my  visit  and  that  of  my  friend.  I  had  begun  to  do  so  in  a 
few  hurried  words,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  an  exclamation  from  Mr.  Pycroft,  who  had  followed  me. 
The  second  occupant  of  the  room,  whom  we  had  at  first  seen 
but  imperfectly,  had  now  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood  with  the 
hght  full  upon  him,  straining  his  eyes  into  the  shade  where 
my  companion  stood  behind  me.  I  turned  hastily  round, 
and  met  the  stern  gaze  of  my  old  friend. 

"If  this  is  a  trick,  Mr.  Broadhcad,"  ho  said,  speaking  very 
thickly,  and  with  choking  utterance,  "I  can  tell  you  that  it 
does  you  little  credit." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"I  mean  that,  if  this  has  all  been  a  planned  thing  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  me  and  my  son — " 

"Your  son?"  I  gasped. 

"I  can  only  say,"  continued  Mr.  Pycroft,  "that  it  shall 
meet  with  the  success  it  deserves." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  and  made  for  the  door,  but  I  was 
beforehand  with  him. 

"Stay,  Mr.  Pycroft!"  I  cried.  *'If  you  choose  to  retain 
this  feeling  of  animosity,  which  so  illy  becomes  you,  you 
must,  but  you  shall  not  go  away  with  a  false  impression  of 
this  matter,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it.  I  swear  to  you 
that  your  suspicions  of  me  are  false;  that  when  we  came  to 


this  room,  I  had  no  more  idea  of  whom  were  its  occupants 
than  you  had,  and  that  I  never  knew  yourjson  'was  living 
in  this  abject  misery;  though,  if  I  had,  I  would  certainly 
have  done  my  best  to  rouse  you  to  a  feeling  of  what,  under 
such  circumstances,  you  owe  to  one  who  bears  your  name." 

Mr.  Pycroft  had  glanced  once  searchingly  towards  me 
when  I  denied  his  imputation  of  having  been  concerned  in 
a  plot  to  trick  him  into  a  reconciliation,  and  now  his  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  place  where  his  son  stood  before 
him. 

He  was  a  fine  manly-looking  fellow;  and  as  he  stood  there 
holding  his  wife's  hand  in  his,  and  with  the  refining  influence 
of  recent  illness  showing  on  his  worn  but  handsome  face,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  surely  this  picture  must  complete 
the  work  which  the  shadows  had  so  well  begun. 

"Jjoek  at  them!"  I  said — ''look  at  this  room — look  at  that 
meal !  Can  you  see  such  wretchedness  and  not  be  moved? 
If  your  son  has  displeased  you,  has  he  not  suffered?  If  he 
has  disobeyed,  he  has  paid  the  penalty." 

I  looked  in  my  companion's  face,  and  I  thought  that  I 
saw  some  shadow  of  compunction  working  there. 

"Do  not,"  I  said,  "let  the  sympathy  which  you  bestowed 
upon  the  shadows  be  wanting  for  the  realities  which  cast 
them." 

The  little  wife  at  thid  moment  left  her  husband's  side, 
and,  advancing  to  where  we  stood,  laid  her  hand  timidly  on 
that  of  my  old  friend.  I  looked  at  him  once  more,  and  then, 
beckoning  the  poor  engraver  to  his  father's  side,  I  passed 
quietly  from  the  room,  where  I  felt  that  my  presence  was  no 
longer  needed. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  sitting  disconsolately  in 
my  room,  reflecting  on  tht»  loneliness  of  my  own  position, 
and  rather  envying  my  opposite  neighbors,  when  I  heard  my 
own  name  shouted  in  a  cheery  voice  from  without. 

I  looked  in  the  old  direction,  and  saw  my  friend  Mr.  Py- 
croft standing  at  his  son's  open  window. 

**We  want  you  to  come  over,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"and  spend  what  is  left  of  the  evening  with  us." 

I  assented  gladly,  and  was  just  drawing  in  my  head,  when 
I  heard  myself  called  once  more  by  name. 

"And  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Pycroft,  in  a  stage  whisper,  **.i8  we 
are  rather  short  of  liquor  here,  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
bringing  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  your  pocket;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  lemon — " 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  sitting  one  of  a  comfortable  party 
in  the  room  opposite. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  intend  to 
do  now?"  said  the  little  wife,  smiling  as  she  looked  at  me. 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  was  my  answer. 

"Why,  we  are  going  to  nail  up  the  thickest  curtain  we 
can  get,  in  order,  to  prevent  our  opposite  neighbor  from  see- 
ing what  we  .arc  about  whenever  our  lamp  happens  to  be 
alight." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  I  said;  "and  you  may  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  putting  up  the  curtain,  for  the  oppo- 
site neighbor  hopes  henceforth  to  see  so  much  of  his  new 
friends  in  their  Substance,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  trouble 
himself  much  more  about — their  Shadows." — [Tom  Tuf- 
dlt>r*s  Oroiind. 


POWER  OF  A  WORD. 
A  word — and  smiles  succeed  to  tears; 
A  word — and  the  torn  heart  is  healed. 
Strange  that  suoh  precious  balm  should  full 
From  air-drnwn  sounds  whipperedfrom  human  lip?.. 
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MOHAMMED'S  CHAMPIONS. 


I        THE    world's     history    ILLUSTRATEU     IN    ITS    GREAT    CHARACTERS. 

I  — — ^ 

For  a  time  Mohammed  confided  liis  revelations  to  his  own 
household,  but  at  length  the  rumor  got]  abroad  that  he  pre- 
tended to  bo  a  prophet.     This  stirred  up,  at  the  very  open- 
!     ing  of  his  career,  hostility  from  every  side.     His  immediate 
I     kinsmen,  of  the  lino  of  Haschem,  were  powerful,  prosperous, 
and  identified  with  idolatry.    They  therefore  considered  their 
I     family  disgraced  in  the  person  of  Mohammed,  and  that  be 
I     was  placing  them  in  humiliation  at  the  feet  of  the  rival 
I     bmnch  of  their  tribe;  while  the  rival  line  of  Abb  Schems 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
heresy  and  impiety,  to  depose  the  line  of  Haschem  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  sacred  shrine  of  Arabia  and  the  gov- 
I     ernorship  of  Mecca.     Thus  the  matter  became  an  issue  of 
j     rival  family  interests,  as  well  as  one  of  a  radical  conflict 
between   idolatry  and  the   mission  of  thb  earnest  image- 
smasher. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  prophetic  career  the 
number  of  Mohammed's  converts  did  not  exceed  forty,  and 
most  of  these  were  young  persons,  strangers,  and  slaves;  and 
so  thoroughly  was  the  new  sect  outlawed,  that  its  meetings 
I  wore  held  in  secret,  either  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  disci- 
j  pics  or  in  a  cave  near  Mecca.  Their  meetings  at  length 
were  discovered,  a  mob  broke  into  the  cavern,  and  a  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  assailants  was  wounded  in  the 
he^id  by  Saad,  an  armorer,  who  thenceforth  became  renowned 
as  the  first  of  the  disciples  who  shed  blood  in  the  cause  of 
Islam. 

Mohammed  afterward  had  a  second  vision,  in  which  the 
angel  Gabriel  commanded  him  to  arise  and  preach  and  mag- 
nify the  Lord.     Accordingly,  in  the   fourth  year   of  his 
religious  or  fanatical  activity,  he  summoned  the  line  of  Has- 
chem to  meet  him  on  the  hill  of  Safa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mecca,  that  he  might  unfold  to  them  matters  of  importance 
^     concerning  their  welfare.     They  assembled,  and  with  them 
came  his  uncle  Abu  Lahab,  a  man  of  a  proud  spirit,  who 
held  liis  nephew  in  reproach  for  bringing  disgrace  upon  his 
family.     As  soon  as  Mohammed  commenced  to  make  known 
to  them  his  revelations,  Abu  Lahab  started  up  in  a  great 
rage,  reviling  him  for  calling  them  on  so  idle  an  errand, 
(matching  up  a  stone,  he  would  have  cast  it  at  his  nephew, 
J     but  the  Prophet  turned  upon  him  a  withering  glance,  cursed 
I     the  hand  raised  against  him,  and  predicted  his  doom  to  the 
fire  of  Jchennam,  with  the  assurance  that  his  scoffing  wife 
I     should  bear  the  burden  of  thornes  with  which  the  fire  would 
I     be  kindled.     This  woman  was  the  sister  of  Abu  Sofian,  the 
I     great  rival  of  the  line  of  Haschem,  and  though  the  son  of 
Abu  Lahab  had  doubly  united  him  to  his  nephew  by  a  mar- 
riage  with   Mohammed's  youngest   daughter,  Abu  Lahab 
betrayed  his  family  and  united  with   its  rival.     Enraged  by 
the  curse  pronounced  upon  them,  they  immediately  com- 
pelled their  son  to  divorce  his  wife,  who  came  weeping  to  her 
father;  but  she  was  soon  consoled,  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
her  father's  zealous  disciple  Othman,  who  in  the  number  of 
Mohammed's  successors  ranks  as  the  third  Caliph  in  the  rise 
of  the  vast  Mohammedan  empire. 

Not  discouraged,  the  Prophet  called  a  second  meeting  of 
the  Haschemites,  and  at  this  time  announced  in  full  the  reve- 
lations which  he  had  received,  and  the  divine  command  to 
impart  them  to  the  chosen  line  of  Haschem.  *'0h,  children 
of  Abd  al  Montalleb,"  cried  the  Prophet,  "to  you  of  all  men 
has  Allah  vouchsafed  these  most  precious  gifts.  In  His 
name  I  offer  you  the  blessings  of  this  world,  and  endless 
joys  hereafler.  Who  among  you  will  share  the  burden  of 
my   offer?     Who  will   be  my  brother,  my  lieutenant,  my 


vizierl"'  For  a  space  of  time  the  assembled  Haschemites 
were  silent,  some  wondering,  others  smiling  in  derision,  until 
the  youthful  All,  starting  up  with  enthusiasm,  offered  him- 
self to  his  great  cousin,  who  caught  the  generous  youth  in 
his  arms,  and  pressing  him  to  his  bosom,  cried  out  to  the 
assembly,  "Behold  my  brother,  my  vizier,  my  vicegerent ! 
Let  all  listen  so  his  words  and  obey  him."  The  outburst  of 
the  stripling  Ali  was  received  with  a  shout  of  derision,  and 
the  Haschemites  scoffingly  told  Abu  Talcb  that  he  must  now 
pay  obedience  to  his  son;  but  notwithstanding  their  scorn, 
the  youthful  Ali  afterward  became  one  of  the  mightiest  of 
men,  and  fourth  Caliph  of  the  Mohammedan  empire. 

Mohammed  now  began  to  preach  in  public.  The  hills  of 
Safa  and  Kubeis  were  his  chosen  audience  chambers,  from 
which  he  thundered  against  the  reign  of  idolatry.  These 
places  were  well  chasen,  for  they  were  sanctified  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  Abraham's  first-born,  by  traditions 
of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  Hagar;  and  from  these  holy  hills 
he  sent  forth  a  mighty  proclamation  that  God  had  sent  him 
to  restore  the  "religion  of  Abraham."  The  Koreishites, 
enraged  by  his  denunciation  of  their  idolatry  and  the  stiff- 
neckedness  of  themselves  and  their  fathers  in  "the  days  of 
ignorance" — as  the  period  prior  to  the  Islam  era  is  denomi- 
nated— and,  moreover,  much  alarmed  by  the  spread  of  the 
new  faith,  urged  Abu  Taleb  to  silence  his  nephew,  and  at 
length  threatened  to  exterminate  Mohammed  and  his  disci- 
ples. Abu  Taleb  hastened  to  entreat  his  nephew  to  forego 
his  work.  "Oh,  my  uncle,"  exclaimed  this  grand  fanatic  or 
prophet,  "though  they  should  array  the  sun  against  me  on 
my  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  yet  until  God  shall 
command  me,  or  shall  take  me  hence,  would  I  not  depart 
from  my  purpose."  Mohammed  was  retiring  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  uncle  with  a  dejected  countenance,  when  Abu 
Taleb,  struck  with  admiration,  called  him  back,  and  declared 
that,  preach  what  he  might,  he  would  never  abandon  him  to 
his  enemies;  and  Abu  Taleb,  as  the  representative  of  his 
line,  forthwith  bound  the  descendants  of  Haschem  and  Abd 
al  Monttllleb  to  aid  him  in  protecting  him  against  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish.  They  considered  the  new  religion  of 
their  kinsman  a  dangerous  heresy,  but  the  strong  family 
instinct  of  the  Arabs  pre  railed,  and  the  descendants — 
excepting  his  uncle  Abu  Lahab — of  Haschem  and  Abd  al 
Montillleb  consented  to  protect  him. 

About  this  time  Mohammed  was  assailed  and  nearly 
strangled  in  the  Caaba,  but  he  was  rescued  by  Abu  Beker. 
He  therefore  deemed  it  wisdom  to  counsel  those  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  were  not  protected  by  powerful  friends  to  fly  from 
Mecca,  for  their  lives  were  now  in  danger.  He  advised  such 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and  Othman 
Ibu  Affan  led  a  little  band  of  the  persecuted  out  of  Mecca. 
The  refugees  were  kindly  received  by  the  Nestorians,  and 
others  soon  followed  them.  Meantime  the  Koreishites,  find- 
ing Mohammed  persistent  in  his  work  and  daily  making  con- 
verts, passed  a  law  of  banishment  against  all  who  should 
embrace  his  faith,  while  he  himself  was  forced  to  take  refiige 
in  the  house  of  one  of  his  disciples.  Here  he  remained  for 
a  month.  But  his  fame  had  spread  abroad,  and  men  from 
all  partti  of  Arabia  sought  him  in  his  retreat. 

His  powerful  enemy  Abu  Jahl  sought  him  and  insulted 
and  outraged  him  by  personal  violence.  This  was,  however, 
avenged,  and  the  circumstance  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
bringing  into  the  faith  of  Islam  two  of  its  mightiest  cham- 
pions. This  outrage  was  told  to  his  uncle  Hamza,  as  he -was 
returning  from  hunting,  whereupon,  in  great  ire,  he  marched 
with  his  bow  unstrung  into  an  assembly  of  Koreishites, 
whore  he  found  Abu  Jahl  boasting  of  his  exploit;  and  Hamza 
smote  him  with  a  blow,  wounding  him  in  his  head.  The 
friends  of  the  smitten   man   were  in  their  turn  about  to 
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avenge  him,  but  Abu  Jahl,  fearing  the  warlike  Ilaniza, 
himself  pacified  them,  and  apologized  for  his  conduct,  urging 
as  his  excuse  the  apostacy  of  his  nephew.  "Well,"  retorted 
Hamza,  fiercely,  "I  also  do  not  believe  in  your  gods  of  stone; 
can  you  compel  me  ?"  Forthwith  he  declared  himself  a 
believer  in  his  nephew's  mission,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. Yet  more  important  a  convert  even  than  the  warlike 
Hamza  was  Abu  JahFs  own  nephew  Omar,  whose  very  walk- 
ing-stick, it  is  said,  struck  more  terror  into  beholders  than 
any  other  man's  sword.  Omar,  instigated  by  his  uncle  to 
avenge  the  blow  dealt  him  by  Hamza,  promised  to  penetrate 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Prophet  and  strike  a  poniard  to  his 
heart.  He  was  on  the  way  to  execute  his  purpose,  when  he 
met  a  Koreishite  friend,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  design. 
"Before  you  slay  Mohammed,  and  draw  upon  yourself  the 
vengeance  of  his  relatives,  see  that  your  own  are  free  from 
heresy,"  cautioned  his  friend,  who  had  himself  secretly 
embraced  the  faith.  *'Are  any  of  mine  guilty  of  backslid- 
ing?" demanded  Omar.  "Even  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Thy 
sister  and  her  husband  Seid."  Omar,  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment,  and  beside  himself  with  wrath,  hastened  to  his 
sister's  house,  and  surprised  her  and  her  husband  reading 
the  Koran.  In  his  rage  he  struck  Seid  to  the  earth,  and 
would  have  plunged  his  sword  into  his  heart,  but  the  wife 
interposed,  and  received  a  fierce  blow  in  her  face,  which 
bathed  it  in  blood.  "Enemy  of  Allah,"  sobbed  his  sister, 
"dost  thou  strike  me  thus  for  believing  in  the  only  true  God'/ 
In  spite  of  thee  and  thy  violence,  I  will  persevere  in  the  true 
faith.  Yes,  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.  And  now,  Omar,  finish  thy  work."  But  Omar, 
struck  by  his  sister's  spirit,  relented,  and  took  his  foot  from 
her  husband's  breast.  "Show  me  the  writing,"  he  said;  but 
his  sister  refused  to  let  him  touch  the  sacred  scroll  until  he 
had  washed  his  hands.  He  opened  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  and  read:  "In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  GodI 
We  have  not  sent  down  the  Koran  to  inflict  misery  on  man  • 
kind,  but  as  a  monitor,  to  teach  him  to  believe  in  the  true 
God,  the  creator  of  the  earth  and  the  lofty  heavens. 

"The  All-Merciful  is  enthroned  on  high;  to  Him  belongeth 
whatsoever  is  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  regions  under 
the  earth. 

"Dost  thou  utter  thy  prayers  with  a  loud  voice?  Know 
that  there  is  no  need.  God  knoweth  the  secrete  of  thy 
heart;  yea,  and  that  which  is  most  hidden. 

"Verily  I  am  God;  and  there  is  none  besides  Me.  Serve 
Me;  serve  none  other.    Offer  up  thy  prayers  to  none  but  Me." 

Omar,  greatly  moved  by  the  new  revelations,  continued  to 
read,  and  before  he  left  his  sister's  house  this  fierce  man  of  war 
was  a  penitent  and  firm  believer  in  the  Prophet,  to  whose 
retreat  he  hastened,  and  knocking,  humbly  craved  admit- 
tance. "Come  in,  son  of  Khattab,"  answered  the  Prophet. 
"What  bringest  thee  hither?"  "I  come  to  enroll  my  name 
among  the  believers  of  God  and  his  Prophet,"  reverently 
replied  the  new  convert. 

No  half-hearted  manifestation  of  faith  satisfied  this  pros- 
elyte. He  desired  to  make  his  conversion  most  public,  and 
prevailed  on  Mohammed  to  accompany  him  to  the  Caaba  to 
perform  openly  the  rites  of  Islamism.  A  procession  of  the 
faithful  forthwith  paraded  the  streets  of  Mecca,  Hamza 
walking  on  the  right  hand  and  Omar  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Prophet,  to  protect  him  from  violence;  and  though  the 
Koreishites  viewed  this  demonstration  with  astonishment 
and  dismay,  none  dared  to  interrupt  it,  for  Hamza  and  Omar 
glared  upon  their  enemies  "like  two  lions  that  had  been 
been  robbed  of  their  young."  Next  day,  also,  the  fierce 
nephew  of  Abu  Jahl  went  up  to  the  holy  shrine  to  pray,  in 
I  defiance  of  the  Koreishites,  who,  though  they  dared  not  to 
I    interfere  in  his  worship,  fell  on  another  of  the  disciples  who 


also  went  up  to  worship.  Wrathful  at  this,  Omar  immedi- 
ately sought  his  powerful  uncle.  "I  renounce,"  said  he, 
"thy  protection.  I  will  not  be  better  off  than  my  fellow- 
believers."  This  terrible  military  apostle  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  became  the  third  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  under 
him  the  conquests  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia  were  added 
to  that  of  all  Arabia. 


FROM  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TO  OMAHA. 


BY   QUIZ. 


PREFAEATORY. 

Departure  of  two  coaches  at  4  p.m.  loaded  at  the  rate  of  nine 
passengers  to  one  square  yard  of  coach  room — A  confusion  of 
legs  and  personal  property  to  which  the  confusion  of  tongues 
was  a  cypher — A  supper  in  a  stable  on  the  way — A  splash,  a  tum- 
J)le,  and  drag  through  the  Weber  bottoms  —  Twenty  frantic 
rushes  of  aforesaid  nine,  including  the  writer,  in  vain  endeayors 
to  get  out  of  a  fifteen-inch  window  in  order  to  balance  up  and 
keep  the  coach  "on  its  legs" — An  upset  of  companion  coach  con- 
taing  four  men  and  a  young  marriageable  lady;  marriageable 
lady  being  deposited  on  her  feet  with  her  head  out  of  the  upper- 
side  window,  and  the  balance  of  the  passengers  in  positions  too 
graceful  to  describe — Recovery  of  aforesaid  performers  to  posi- 
tions of  ordinary  life;  and  a  deposit  of  both  coach  loads  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  in  the  rain  on  the  muddy  but  rich  and  alluvial 
soil  of  **Ogden  switch.*' 

Quiz  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  here,  that  the 
above  brief  description  of  his  journey  to  Ogden,  is  thus 
abbreviated  simply  out  of  pure  loye  for  the  public  and  at 
his  own  expense — he  being  paid  by  the  line.  Considerations 
growing  out  of  the  support  of  a  young  and  highly  interesting 
family,  however,  now  compel  him  to  enter  more  into  detail, 
even  if  the  public  do  suflPer  in  consequence.  Besides,  it  is 
one  of  his  maxims  that  philantrophy  is  always  relished  best 
in  small  doses. 

One  idea  that  strikes  a  visitor  on  his  arrival  in  Ogden 
— especially  if  it  has  been  raining  hard  for  three  days — is 
that  nature  used  up  a  great  deal  of  mud  when  she  made  it. 
Another  idea  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  water 
there,  which  would  be  very  useful  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Arabia,  if  it  could  only  be  got  there  in  the  hot  season.  As 
to  Quiz's  experience  in  Ogden  he  is  prepared  to  take  oath 
before  Justice  Clinton  that  he  jumped  rain  puddles  on  the 
side-walk,  one  night  in  the  dark,  till  he  gave  up  the  per- 
formance in  despair,  and  took  to  the  streets.  The  greatest 
objection  to  these  puddles,  however,  is  that  they  disappear 
between  the  wet  seasons  and  don't  stop  long  enough  to  get 
trout  in  them ;  otherwise  they  might  be  turned  to  excellent 
account. 

These  muddy  views  it  should  be  stated  do  not  apply  to 
*'Ogden  on  the  Bench."  **Ogden  on  the  Bench"  may  be 
said  to  be  above  anything  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  on  this 
account,  and  to  keep  "Ogden  on  the  Bench"  from  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  watery  example  of  * -Ogden  in  the  Bottom," 
nature  has  arranged  it  that  "Ogden  on  the  Bench"  is  never 
permitted  to  see  "Ogden  in  the  bottom,"  until  "Ogden  on 
the  Bench"  puts  on  her  thick-soled  water-proof  boots  and 
goes  down  to  pay  it  a  visit.  This  argument  about  the  influ- 
ence of  example  is,  however,  unfortunately  spoiled  by  the 
fact  that  dry  and  salubrious  Ogden  is  equally  invisible  to 
Ogden  the  watery,  who,  one  would  naturally  expect,  ought 
always  to  have  such  a  proper  example  before  it«  eyes. 

To  refer  back  to  the  subject  of  roads.  Quiz,  having  by  the 
above  reflections,  worked  himself  up  into  a  very  proper  con- 
dition for  a  nice  comfortable  grumble,  must  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  the  description  of  his  journey  and  say  that  it 
is  an  unhappy  fact  peculiar  to  most  western  cities  (including 
some  in  our  own  Territory \  that  roads  generally  are  better 
made  than  side-walks.     Tne  only  way  that  Quiz  has  of  ac- 
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counting  for  this  peculiarity  is  by  supposing  that  a  humane 
feeling  led  to  the  making  of  such  streets  more  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  horses  than  the  men.  His  view  of 
the  way  of  correcting  this  matter  is  by  suggesting  that  in 
future  all  City  Fathers  be  selected  from  men  who  are  too 
poor  to  keep  carriages,  and  having  to  use  the  side-walks 
themselves,  will  be  very  apt  to  give  humanity  the  prefer- 
ence to  horse-manity.  But  this  is  of  little  moment  at  pres- 
ent. As  Quiz  expects,  in  a  few  years,  to  run  fur  Mayor  of 
Ogden,  unless  the  Railroad  Shops  are  not  built  there,  in 
which  case  he  will  fall  back  on  some  other  city.  He  intends 
to  secure  all  the  ladies'  votes  by  announcing  as  his  platform 
— "Gravel  side- walks;  No  more  Puddles;  and  Dry  Skirts.*' 
If  "them  sentiments"  don't  secure  his  election,  he  will,  very 
properly,  retire  into  private  life  disgust<jd  with  the  world  at 
large  and  leave  the  Utah  Magazine  to  conduct  its  affairs 
single-handed.      But  to  return  to  our  journey. 

A  whistle — a  shriek — a  sound  like  t«n  thousand  bushels 
of  pea-nuts  being  crushed  up,  and  the  train  arrives.  A  bub- 
bub — a  rush — ^some  snorting  or  hard  breathing  (very  like  a 
giant  with  a  bad  cold) — a  few  spasmodic  jerks,  and  the 
train  started,  carrying  Quiz  to  the  region  of  the  new  Rail- 
road Towns  to  take  notes  in  passing  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity— at  ten  cents  a  line. 

His  first  impression  about  these  towns  was  that  owing  to 
the  gravelly  nature  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  was  dry, 
every  other  house  being  a  drinking  saloon.  This  wonderful 
illustration  of  the  effect  ot  soil  upon  the  human  constitution 
is  very  remarkable.  Another  thing  that  struck  him  was 
that  humanity  in  these  regions  has  a  very  decided  tendency 
towards  the  pockets.  Every  man  he  saw  in  them  either  had 
his  hands  in  somebody  else's  pockets  or  else  in  his  own.  He 
only  saw  one  disengaged  man  whose  hands  were  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  he  stood  behind  a  crowd  feeling,  no  doubt, 
ashamed  of  himself.  Whether  his  pockets  were  sewed  up,  or 
his  hands  were  two  big  to  get  into  them  is  a  point  too  nice 
to  decide;  but  he  seemed  to  feci  his  degraded  position  deeply. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  canvass 
towns  seems  to  be  standing  in  rows  and  staring  at  the  trains; 
aflor  which  they  retire  to  t^ilk  over  the  event,  until  the  next 
train  arrives,  when  they  turn  out  again,  stand  in  a  row  and 
stare  as  before.  Aside  from  this  highly  intellectual  pursuit, 
the  selection  of  titles  sufficiently  grand  for  their  palatial 
residences  must  take  up  all  their  surplus  energy  and  genius. 
Here  you  may  find  a  "Granite  Saloon,"  ten  feet  square,  or 
thereabouts,  and  made  of  odd  pieces  of  lumber.  You  will 
also  gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  that  vast  national 
structure — the  "Empire  Saloon" — which  will  on  a  pinch 
accommodate  at  least  ten  persons  besides  a  table,  two  benches 
and  a  cooking  stove — provided  the  aforesaid  individuals  be 
not  too  fat  or  too  particular  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  knees. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  that  world-renowned  hotel — "The 
Tomkins  House," — which,  being  built  half  of  clap-boards 
and  half  of  canvass,  is  in  every  way  a  highly  ventilated  and 
salubrious  abode;  and  should  you  be  of  a  metaphysical  turn 
of  mind,  you  may  turn  the  splendor  of  your  genius  on  to  that 
highly  interesting  but  puzzling  question,  how  two  saloons, 
both  of  them  the  "Sole  and  only  agent"  for  that  delicious 
beverage  "The  cream  of  the  Rocky  Mounttiin  Lager  Beer," 
arc  found  in  one  city  and  working  amicably  side  by  side. 

Quiz  closes  this  portion  of  his  journey  with  the  following 
brilliant  and  startling  reflections: — What  a  sweet  thing  is 
human  naturel  No  sooner  is  a  Railroad  town  laid  out,  with 
a  prospect  of  twenty  poor  devils  going  there  to  invest  than 
four  restaurant-keepers,  six  bar-keepers,  a  baker,  a  butcher 
and  three  store-keepers  go  there  with  no  object  in  the  world 
but  to  wait  on  them  and  make  the  place  couifortablc.  But 
for  this  lovely  principle  in  human  nature,  they  might  starve 


or  go  thirsty.  But  so  wonderfully  is  everything  arranged  in 
the  universe,  that  no  sooner  does  any  man  want  to  buy  than 
another  man  is  ready  to  sell  to  him  regardless  of  sacrifice. 
The  attention  of  little  boys  in  our  public  schools  ought  to  be 
called  to  this  wonderful  "compensating  principle"  in  nature. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  DBAMA. 


NUMBER  TWO. 

From  the  very  rise  of  the  English  drama  in  Shakspeare's 
times,  excepting  in  such  honorable  cases  as  Charles  Kean, 
managers  and  actors  have  not  conceived  a  very  high  mission 
for  themselves  nor  aimed  after  anything  exalted  for  social 
and  moral  good.  Actors  and  actresses,  though  they  have 
been  itinerant  enough,  have  been  anything,  in  their  motives 
and  in  the  moral  of  their  lives,  but  traveling  elders.  They 
have  had  a  mission  in  their  hands,  but  they  have  neither 
conceived  it  nor  desired  it  to  this  day.  It  is  true  Shakspeare 
gave  to  them  "the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at 
the  first,  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  and  show  the  very  age  and  body  of  tlie  time 
his  form  and  pressure."  The  profession  know  their  drama- 
tic catechism  better  than  many  of  us  do  the  decalogue,  but 
they  follow  not  their  !Moses. 

If  the  drama  has  fallen — if  the  profession  has  never  been 
highly  respected,  and  a  general  decline  has  come,  with  a 
contempt  in  the  public  mind  for  theatres,  managers  and 
actors  are  themselves  to  blame.  Even  after  a  long  history, 
since  the  rise  of  the  British  drama,  though  they  hold  all  the 
opportunities  of  a  mission  in  their  hand,  and  the  very  best 
literature  in  the  English  language — though  they  hold  the 
book  of  Shakspeare,  which  lias  been  classed  next  to  the 
Bible  in  its  dominion  over  those  who  speak  the  Saxon 
tongue,  yet  to  this  hour  they  persist  in  their  suicidal  course. 
They  dare  to  oft'er  us  Mazeppa  as  a  great  draw,  and  every- 
thing that  is  "broad  and  showy"  in  its  immorality,  with  all 
that  is  full  of  sensation  and  stage  materialism,  they  catch  at 
and  play  against  the  public  as  their  best  cards.  How  is  it 
that  they  presume  on  society  thus?  Managers,  whom  the 
public  have  most  to  blame,  would  dare  more,  but  they  fear 
lest  their  balloons  would  burst.  So  they  would,  and  will  in 
a  few  years,  unless  there  be  a  radical  reform  in  their  course 
and  policy.  Do  they  not  see  that  the  further  they  go  on 
their  broad  and  sJiowy  coui*se,  the  broader  and  more  showy 
they  must  become  to  be  fresh  and  taking. 

In  consequence  of  this  general  contempt  in  the  public 
mind  for  theatres  and  their  managers,  comes  the  cant  that 
the  drama  is  declining.  Pshaw!  The  drama  will  never 
decline.  It  is  as  old  as  (ircece,  and  in  their  adaptation  to 
society,  the  dramatic  functions  are  as  old  as  man  himself. 
There  is  in  our  nature  a  vast  amount  of  dramatic  element. 
Children  abundantly  illustrate  this.  They  are  nature's  first 
dramatists  and  players.  Every  one  has  witnessed  this  in 
their  "playing"  schools,  chapels,  mothers  and  fathers,  in 
fact  every  character  or  phase  in  their  little  world  around, 
their  plastic  minds  delight  to  reproduce.  This  illustrates 
how  radical  and  universal  is  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  how 
much  the  drama  is  an  institution  of  nature.  This,  too,  is 
further  manifested  in  the  growth  of  civilization  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  first  birth  of  poetry,  and  the  primitive  • 
forms  of  literature,  were  dramatic  in  their  elements  and 
character,  and  thus  even  religion,  in  its  first  phases,  is 
almost  entirely  ceremonial  and  theatrical.  It  is  a  divine 
drama  rather  than  abstract  theology.     Instance  the  Catholic 
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religion,  to  the  present  day,  which  ever  has  and  perhaps 
ever  will  have  an  immense  influence  over  the  human  mind 
through  its  dramatic  agencies,  especially  as  manifested  in 
its  mass  service.  Nor  is  this  merely  true  of  the  ignorant 
multitude.  Those  agencies  take  a  tenacious  hold  of  natures 
of  the  highest  class,  especially  among  a  people  with  the 
plastic  genius  and  character  of  the  Italians.  Indeed,  Pro- 
testantism, as  we  understand  it  in  Saxon-England  and 
America,  never  could  find  an  extensive  mission  in  Italy.  It 
is  too  abstract — too  anti-dramatic  in  principle;  for  the  Ital- 
ians, though  subtle  in  their  intellecta,  are  much  like  children 
in  their  natures,  and  like  them  can  better  perform  religious 
services  than  realize  a  cold  abstract  theology.  It  was  also 
the  case  with  the  Hebrews  and  all  Asiatic  nations.  The 
Greeks,  though  they  were  philosophers — the  first  apostles 
of  philosophy — were  also  the  founders  of  the  secular  drama. 
The  temple  service  of  ancient  Israel  was  exceedingly  dra- 
matic in  character,  rivaling  even  the  Catholic  church  in 
this  feature.  Read  the  full  description  of  the  opening  of 
Solomon's  temple,  from  which  is  the  following: 

'•Also   the  Lcvitcs,   which  were  the  singers with  their 

j  sons  and  brethren,  being  arrayed  in  white  linen,  having  cym- 
bals and  psalteries  and  harps,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  altar, 
and   with  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with 

trumpets; and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the 

trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music  and  praised  the 
Lord,  saying,  For  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever;  that 
then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the 
Lord;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of 
the  cloud;  for  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of 
God.'' 

And  if  it  be  true  that  Solomon  was  the  Moses  of  Masonry 
and  his  temple  of  divine  building  the  tabernacle  of  a  uni- 
versal religion  and  brotherhood,  swallowing  up  the  Mosaic 
economy  like  Christianity  in  a  world-wide  mission,  it  is  fur- 
ther seen  how  much  there  is  of  performance  and  illustra- 
tion of  divinity  —  how  much  even  religion  is  a  divine 
drama. 

Shall  the  world  again  adopt  ceremonial  faiths  and  religions 
of  creeds  and  forms?  Nay;  let  Christianity  live  most  in 
spirit,  and  not  in  forms  and  creeds;  nor  would  we  have  Pro- 
testantism lose  its  robust  mission,  which  has  struck  down 
the  theatrical  enchantments  of  the  church  to  reach  a  higher 
state. 

All  this  but  shows  how  dramatic  is  human  nature  even  to 
its  manifestations  of  religion  and  in  its  worship,  for  the 
drama  is  essentially  performance  and  so  is  life. 

Hence  the  powerful  functions  of  the  stage  for  good  or 
evil.  The  secular  drama  is  the  world  and  life  as  we  find 
them.  It  shows  us  what  we  are,  what  others  are,  and  what 
human  nature  is  as  well  as  in  its  bettor  phases  what  it  should 
be.  We  are  made  reflective  and  chastened  when  the  proper 
mission  of  the  stage  is  brought  to  bear  upon  us.  •  Let  an 
intelligent  society,  then,  recognize  the  mission  of  the  drama 
and  the  stage,  and  redeem  them.  Demand  of  managers  and 
the  histrionic  profession  (which  scarcely  now  deserves  that 
name)  that  they  make  theatres  teachers,  humanizers  and 
re-creators  of  the  mental  and  physical  vitality  which  the 
business  and  cares  of  the  day  have  drawn  from  us.  Give  to 
the  public,  should  be  the  demand,  historical  panoramas  ani- 
mated and  illustrated  with  the  spirit  of  their  times,  and 
with  them  give  wholesome  plays,  comedies  and  the  domestic 
drama.  I^et  them  throw  down  their  profane  altars  and  their 
brazen  images  and  cast  out  their  unwholesome  things.  Let 
them  restore  the  pure  dramatic  faith  and  reinstate  their 
apostolic  writers  with  Shakspeare  as  the  great  high  priest  of 
their  profession.  If  they  do  it  not  themselves,  then  let  the 
voice  of  society  be,  cast  them  out!  Reform,  and  give  to  the 
drama  the  functions  of  its  mission. 
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OUB  HOME  C0MP0SEB8. 

The  lUQttical  editor,  whom  wo  cxpoct  by  the  first  conveyance  from  tlie  south, 
in  writing  to  the  office  Bays:  I  have  carofnlly  reviewed  the  composition,  ''Do 
they  pray  for  me  at  home."  There  ia  considerable  merit  contained  In  the 
musical  subject,  but  the  words  are,  in  style,  metro,  poetical  feet  and  senti- 
ment, too  much  like  the  ballad,  "Do  they  think  of  me  at  home."  Our  princi- 
pal object  in  publishing  music  from  home  authors,  especially  in  the  case  of  our 
amateurs,  is  to  stir  up  the  creative  powers  of  our  own  poets  and  musicians.  For 
these  reasons  wo  have  invited  them  to  send  us  their  compositions  for  publica- 
tion; but  we  must  have  original  music  and  poetry.  Wo  are  willing  to  revise, 
correct  and  publish  creative  merit,  but  composers  must  study  the  rules  of  poet- 
ical and  musical  forms;  and  the  musician  must  also  become  acquainted  with 
progressive  harmonisations,  i.e.,  the  relationship  of  harmonies  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  resolution  of  discords  that  require  such  treatment. 

HiXTS  to  Poets.— In  connection  with  the  subject  of  homo  authorn  and  musical 
compositions,  I  would  advise  poets  never  to  take  a  song  or  ballad  for  a  patt<^m, 
for  if  they  do  they  are  almost  sure  to  catch  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  pattern, 
thereby  causing  non-originality.  Hint  second.— Those  who  have  the  talent  for 
poetry  shonid  study,  at  least,  a  few  of  its  rules,  namely,  metre,  and  the  most 
efflcioDt  method  of  using  the  poetical  feet,  both  separate  and  in  mixture;  for 
they  may  depend  that  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge  would  not  only  add 
beauty  to  their  inspirations,  but -would  bring  out  all  the  originality  that  is 
required  by  genius.  They  must  also  avoid  in  simple  forms  for  music-sotting,tho 
imperfection  of  displacing  the  feet  in  the  second  or  following  verses.  Every 
line  in  all  the  verses  should  correspond  in  feet  with  the  lirst.  Although  the 
practice  of  changing  the  position  of  foot  docs  not  alter  the  metre,  it  causes 
some  difficulty  to  the  amateur  musician  when  reading  music  at  sight,  should 
three  or  more  verses  be  printed  under  one  set  of  notes.  If  the  feet  are  changed, 
we  find  in  one  verse  one  note  and  one  syllable,  and  in  the  next  two  syllables  in 
the  same  position  for  this  one  note.  In  order  to  make  it  singable,  the  musical 
composer  must  add  another  note.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there  bo  two  syl- 
lables and  two  notes  in  the  first  verse  and  only  one  in  the  second,  the  slur  must 
be  used.  This  is  perplexing  to  some  readers,  and  in  fact  no  musician  is  partial 
to  the  form.  When  all  the  verses  are  printed  with  the  music  -under  them,  it  is 
not  noticed.  We  are  quite  aware  that,  to  avoid  this  imperfection,  more 
labor  w^ill  be  required  to  find  suitable  words.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
***JjP'<  forms.    At  some  future  opportunity  I  will  again  take  up  this  sul^jcct. 

The  letter  of  the  author  of  "Do  They  Tray  for  Me  at  Home,"  published  in  No. 
4  of  this  volume,  is  an  pxcollcnt  epistle  and  his  musical  composition  lias  much 
talent.  The  writer  must  try  again  and  select  original  poetry.  With  a  little 
study  he  will  make  a  good  composer,  but  I  must  bo  honest  when  reviewing  com- 
positions for  publication. 

I  have  also  received  the  Mac^zino  containing  Master  Dayncs'  anthem, "Praise 
Ye  the  Lord."  It  is  a  clever  little  thing,  showing  much  genius  and  many  mis- 
takes. There  arc  consecutive  fifths  in  similar  motion  and  in  the  most  dangerous 
positions.  Upon  this  subject  musical  authors  write  strongly  and  the  errors 
which  the  talented  youth  has  committed  are  worse  in  ecclesiastical  music  than 
in  secular,  because  the  stylo  is  so  strict.  Tuere  is  also  a  doubled  unison  in  two 
parts,  and  many  other  points  which  I  have  no  time  now  to  mention. 

Both  for  the  sako  of  the  musical  chamcter  of  the  Magaxlne  and  also  to  alTord 
instruction  to  our  home  authors  on  the  science  of  composition,  on  my  arri\-al  in 
the  city  I  will  review  the  musical  pages  of  the  Magazine,  including  the  compo- 
aitions  from  Professors  Careless,  Pratt  and  Thomas,  as  well  as  those  from  our 
amateur  authors.  The  object  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  arc  desirous 
of  mastering  the  science  and  becoming  musical  composei-s,  whether  professional 
or  amateur,  aud  It  must  bo  remembered  that  no  person  can  become  truly  a  com- 
poser without  mastering  the  science,  at  least  so  far  as  he  uses  its  forms.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  musician  to  have  solved  all  tho  problems  of  the  science,  but 
at  least  tho  siniplo  forms  and  rudiments  of  composition  must  be  understood 
before  a  man  can  even  attempt  musical  authorship  with  safety.  Indeed,  if  errors 
in  music  are  published  they  must  be  corrected,  for  musical  theory  has  no  lati- 
tude and  margin  for  errors.  Tho  composition  is  cither  correct  or  incorrect. 
Science  in  its  fundametital  rules  is  strict  and  receives  no  excuses.  If  Professors 
Careless,  Pratt  or  Thomas  permit  their  pieces  to  be  published  M'ith  errors  of 
composition  In  them,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  point  them  out,  and  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  publishing  any  review  of  my  own  from  some  other  pen.  Our 
reviews  will  thus  be  rendered  not  depreciatory  of  the  compositions,  but  mutually 
instructive. 
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ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

Tho  Christian  Banner  and  Tract  Journal  upon  this  subject  says: 

Tho  attractiveness  of  congregational  singing  does  not  consist  in  its  cJicainieifs. 
Perhaps  wo  should  say  it  ouffhl  not  to  consist  in  this.  Congregational  singing 
that  is  practised  because  it  is  cheap,  will  be  cheap  singing.  It  requires  a  good 
choir  that  is  willing  to  do  its  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  assembly  in  the  matter  of 
worship,  and  a  good  organ  or  other  powerful  instrument.  It  requires  a  liberal 
exi>onditure  of  time  in  congregational  rehearsals. 

The  attractiveness  of  congregational  singing  does  not  consist  in  its  caroloss- 
noss,  unconthness  or  utter  disregard  of  musical  correctness,  aud  correctness  of 
pronunciation. 

The  attractiveness  of  congre|^tioual  singing  consists  in  its  magnificent  vol- 
ume of  sound.  Call  it  noise  if  you  please;  but  it  is  grand.  Its  very  quantity 
buries  up  defects.  It  is  only  half-way  congregational  singing  that  offends  the 
car.  What  goes  by  this  name  is  often  little  more  than  dispersed  choir-singing, 
where  the  few  who  sing  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  many  who  hear 
and  criticise  the  several  sotitary  performers;  but  whon  one  great  tide  of  music 
floods  the  whole  assembly,  drawing  out  the  timid  and  covering  up  those  who 
ought  to  be  timid,  thon  wo  aro  attracted,  captivated. 

Another  attraction  is  the  heartiness  and  sociality  of  congregational  singing. 
For  an  assembly  to  road  together  is  something;  but  how  leaden  is  the  ring  of 
their  voices  till  they  strike  togetlier  into  a  musical  note,  aud  then  into  a  full 
aud  swelling  harmony  of  notes!  This  brings  them  together  in  heart  as  well 
as  voice.    Can  two  sing  together  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  have  war  in  their  hearts? 

Here,  then,  is  power  to  be  used  over  the  w*ld  for  Christ.  Wo  want  to  draw 
tho  manses  Into  our  churches.  Uave  we  tried  fairly  the  attractiveness  of  sing- 
ing God's  uraiso  with  tho  loud  and  hearty  voice  of  tlie  whole  congregation?  We 
have  in  this  country,  in  Mr.  Bcecher's  church,  probably  the  finest  model  of 
congregational  singing  in  the  world;  we  have  many  other  admirable  examples 
of  it;  but  we  have,  it  seems  to  us,  hardly  begun  to  realize  the  attractiveness,  to 
"those  that  arc  without,"  of  this  branch  of  the  worship  of  God. 
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CUAPTER  XXII. 

THE  DUEL  IN  THE  OLD  MONASTERY. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  throw  it  off,  since  the  arrival  of  his 
uncle's  letter,  a  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  night  troubled 
and  black  in  his  life,  had  rested  upon  Sir  Walter  Templar.  It 
came  over  him  on  the  revelation  of  Teroso's  love,  when  he  also 
found  the  everlasting  chains  that  linked  them  together,  but  in 
the  short  interval  of  bliss  that  succeeded,  he  was  numbed  with 
ecstacy  against  the  foreboding  instinct  within.  But  now  again 
it  ruled  him.  He  felt  the  night  of  his  life  approaching,  and  it 
fascinated  him  horribly  as  the  night  of  each  day  drew  him  by  a 
kindred  spell  to  the  old  ruined  monastery.  When  there,  he  was 
in  the  very  magic  circle  of  superstition  and  family  compacts,lean- 
ing  against  the  broken  altar  where  Sir  Kichard  Courtney  and 
Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
took  their  vows  of  everlasting  friendship  and  family  union.  No 
wonder  that  in  such  a  place,  with  all  the  complications  and  cross- 
ings around  him,  he  gave  way  to  weird  intuitions  and  dark  fore- 
bodings of  the  future. 

Approaching  the  old  ruins,  a  figure,  looking  tall  in  stature, 
glides  along  and,  through  tbe  intangibleness  of  night,  seems  in 
physical  substance  thin  as  a  cloud.  A  sable  cloak  is  drawn 
tightly  around  him, and  a  broad  slouched  beaver, conceals  his  lean 
but  prominent  and  sharply  moulded  face.  His  footstep  awakts 
no  echo  to  startle  the  sinister  silence  of  the  neighborhood,  height- 
ened by  the  gloom  of  a  dark  November  night.  'Tis  Snap.  He  is 
there  first,  for  it  is  a  policy  with  him  to  let  nothing  miscarry  for 
lack  of  foresight  and  precautions.  He  is  the  master  magician  of 
the  nijght,  unseen  to  direct  the  whole — Satan's  high  priest  to  ofl5- 
ciate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  deed  designed.  The  charm  of  super- 
stitious associations  resting  upon  Sir  Walter  Templar  rests  not 
over  him.  He  is  there  to  solve  problems.  They  are  human  ones. 
If  demons,  ghostly  monks  or  other  incorporeal  beings  appcared,ho 
would  meet  them  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  attempt  to  sofre  them 
too. 

Approaching  the  old  ruins  next  is  the  foster-brother  of  Tcrcsei 
He  is  also  mufiled  in  a  cloak  with  a  hat  slouched  over  his  brow. 
Measured  arc  his  steps  and  firm,  but  it  is  evident  that  within  the 
lava  tides  are  raging,  for  his  hand  ever  and  anon  seeks  his  side 
as  if  to  clutch  something  beneath  his  cloak.  He  plants  himself 
firmly  in  the  ruins  and  leans  against  s^  marble  column. 

*'Poor  wretch!"  said  Snap  to  himself,  as  he  observed  him  from 
his  concealment.  *«0f  all  the  teeming  millions  of  human  bciugs, 
there  are  at  this  moment  only  three  in  whom  I  am  interested," 
mused  the  mentor  sentimentally.  "They  are  Templar,  Farinelli 
and  my  old  master's  son.  I  am  as  indifferent  to  the  rest  as  though 
they  existed  not.  These  three  alone  1  feel  for,  care  for.  I  wish 
I  could  give  them  a  better  solving,  though.  Thie  stupid  murder- 
ing— ugh!" 

Just  then  the  foster-brother  started  from  the  column  against 
which  he  reclined  and  paced  for  a  moment  excitedly  the  marble 
floor,  threw  open  his  cloak,  disencumbered  his  hand  that  held  a 
long  dagger  in  a  convulsive  grip  of  iron,  and  again  planted  him- 
self firmly  by  the  marble  pillar. 

*'Ha!"  said  Snap,  mentally,  **he  hears  the  long,  strong,  haughty 
step  of  Templar  in  the  distance.  The  fellow  comes  as  though  he 
would  challenge  Fate  herself  with  his  coming." 

The  mentor  was  right.  Sir  Walter  Templar  was  now  approach- 
ing the  monastery,  his  whole  bearing  haughty  and  imperious.  It 
was  his  last  night  in  Italy,  and  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  super- 
stitious instinct  and  the  associations  of  the  place  gathered  a  host 
of  antagonistic  fates  against  him;  he  came  to  wrestle  with,  and 
defy  them.  Ho  was  outride  of  love's  gentleness  now,  and  nought 
of  caresses  or  drooping  was  in  the  temper  of  his  spirit  there. 

March  and  countermarch,  haughty  and  strong — to  and  fro  in 
the  aisle  of  those  sombre  ruins,  like  a  fearless  sentinel,  strode  Sir 
Walter  Templar.  His  every  step  a  proclamation  of  his  presence 
— his  every  march  up  and  down  the  aisle  imperious  defiance. 

Several  times  the  foste^brother  stole  towards  him.  On  that 
marble  floor  the  language  of  his  footsteps  was  counter  to  that  of 
our  hero.     In  soundless  utterance  they  spake, 

"Thou  sure  and  firm-set  oarth 
Hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Tlie  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabouts." 


But  as  often  as  he  approached  he  returned  as  stealthily  back  to 
his  post  abashed.  He  was  no  prowling  assassin.  "Withered 
murder"  was  but  the  horrid  form  into  which  the  poor  foster-bro- 
ther, like  the  distracted  Othello,  was  breathing  the  sottl  of  senti- 
ment. 

Twice,  as  Templar  unknowingly  advanced  towards  him,  he 
seemed  resolved  to  meet  him  boldly  and  proclaim  himself,  and 
then  for  the  strife  between  them.  This  he  would  have  done,  but 
the  Magician  of  the  night  was  there  to  rule  him  by  his  superior 
will. 

Just  as  the  foster-brother  drew  himself  firmly  up  and  was 
about  to  boldly  confront  his  foe,  charge  him  concerning  his  foster- 
sister,  and  force  him  to  an  encounter,  the  mentor's  soft,  solicitous 
**My  good  Farinelli!"  was  breathed  into  his  ear. 

The  singer  knew  that  voice  in  a  moment,  and  though  so  unex- 
pected it  startled  him  not. 

"Hist !  Hear  you  not  voices?  They  arc  coming  this  way,  Fari- 
nelli."    • 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  the  foster-brother  in  an  under  tone. 

"My  good  Farinelli,  trust  yourself  to  me." 
And  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  outside  the  monastery. 

Farinelli's  movements  were  noiseless  with  effort,  but  the  mentor 
was  noiseless  without  effort.  His  presence  there  was  as  strong  in 
its  noiseless  expression,  as  Sir  Walter  Templar's  was  in  emphasis. 

"What  do  they  here.  Signer  ?  Is  all  Rome  summoned  to  wit- 
ness? Well,  let  them.  I'll  strike  him  in  the  presence  of  Rome. 
My  fosttr  sister  shall  be  saved.  I  will  challenge  him  with  the 
wrong  designed  her  and  strike  him  as  I  challenge.  1  will  kill 
him.  Signer.  Why  lead  me  here?  My  dagger  would  have  found 
his  heart  ere  now." 

The  desperate  mood  of  the  foster-brother,  which  had  been 
partly  worked  up  by  the  sense  of  the  humiliation  and  abhorrence 
he  felt  in  killing  Templar  as  would  the  common  assassin,  suited 
not  the  purpose  of  the  master  mind  that  was  leading  his  soul  to 
the  brink  of  its  perdition.  Though  the  subtle  tempter  had  made 
it  so  apparent  to  the  foster-brother  that  unless  he  struck  down 
Sir  Walter  Templar,  Terese  would  become  his  mistress,  yet  he 
himself  was  not  so  assured  of  that  case.  True,  Sir  Herbert  thought 
so,  and  Orsini  had  readily  accepted  his  view,  but  the  Mentor  was 
of  a  "learned  spirit."  Priest  of  Satan  though  he  was,  he  had 
much  more  faith  in  humanity  than  many  a  theologian  who  makes 
man's  innate  depravity  his  cardinal  doctrine.  Moreover  he  had 
studied  the  character  of  Sir  Walter  Templar,  and  knew  him. 

"Let  me  return,  Signer,  I  say,"  remonstrated  the  singer,  trying 
restively  to  slip  away  from  the  soft  firm  hold  that  restrained  him. 
But  it  was  only  soft  when  in  repose,  as  though  no  grip  of  the 
Mentor  held  him;  when  he  tried  to  break  away  then  it  waxed 
firm,  tightening  when  the  singer  resisted,  releasing  as  he  relaxed. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  good  Farinelli ;  be  not  rash." 

"By  my  soul,  Signer,  if  you  loose  not  your  hold  I  will  strangle 
you." 

"Strangle  your  enemy,  not  your  friend,  my  good  Farinelli;  and 
that  you  may  not  fail,  be  not  rash." 

"While  he  lives  my  foster-sister  is  in  danger,  signer.  If  you 
are  a  friend,  loose  your  hold  and  let  me  grapple  with  him.'' 

"Well,  go;  but  be  not  rash,  my  good  Farinelli." 

Snap  relaxed  his  hold  upon  the  foster-brother  without  altogether 
disengaging  him,  and  returned  to  the  monastery  with  him.  The 
party  whose  clamorous  voices  had  been  heard  was  by  this  time 
inside  the  ruins.  He  knew  they  were  Orsini  and  hii  companions, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  and  that  Farinelli  would 
at  least  for  a  time  be  superseded. 

The  mentor's  programme  was  all  arranged.  He  had  resolved 
that  Orsini  and  his  dissolute  fiery  companions  should  make  the 
first  attack  on  Templar.  Theirs  would  be  scientific.  They  would 
fight  like  gentlemen.  Several  of  the  party  led  on  by  Orsini  had 
resolved  to  challenge  the  skill  of  Sir  Walter  Templar  as  a  swords- 
man, upon  the  strength  of  his  having  once  braved  them.  Snap 
took  exquisite  pleasure  in  anything  cleverly  done,  and  to  see  the 
mastery  of  Templar  challenged  and  tested  in  a  scientific  manner, 
suited  exactly  his  taste.  Could  he  be  solved  thus, — well;  if  not, 
then  the  foster-brother's  dagger;  but  he  had  resolved  to  save  the 
poor  fellow,  if  possible,  from  murder.  He  would  fashion  his  evil 
to  his  taste,  and  ruffianly  murder  was  not  to  his  taste — it  offended 
his  intellect.  If  it  was  determined  by  his  ged.  Necessity,  that 
the  foster-brother  should  kill,  then  he  had  doomed  him  to  the 
damning  deed,  but  if  not,  he  would  save  him,  and  with  his  good- 
will he  might  gain  his  foster-sister  as  reward  for  trusting  him. 
He  would  scientifically  cut  and  torture  to  kill  or  cure  his  patient, 
like  a  surgeon;  but  his  very  skill  was  a  friendly  guarantee  that 
the  best  would  be  done  for  him. 

As  soon  as  they  were  inside  the  old  monastery  Again,  the  men 
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tor  left  the  side  of  the  foster-brother  and  sought  Sir  Herbert 
BUkelj  among  the  crowd  of  gallants  who  were  gathering  around 
Templar,  as  he  stood  near  the  broken  altar,  like  Night,  in  his  mood 
of  haughtj  silence,  waiting  to  know  what  meant  their  presence  in 
such  a  place  at  such  a  time.  He  had  recognized  Orsini's  voice 
and  thought  it  might  have  meaning  to  himself. 

Templar  found  himself  surrounded  with  the  identical  crowd  of 
gallants  already  introduced  in  their  revels  pledging  Terese,  the 
new  and  triumphant  prima  donna.  One  of  them  carried  a  flaming 
torch,  the  light  of  which  he  threw  on  the  young  Englishman. 

"Ha !  comrades,  what  have  we  here  ?  An  adventure  found,  by 
the  mass!*'  exclaimed  Orsini,  as  they  gathered  around  Sir  Walter. 

"Some  ghostly  monk  at  service,  Orsini,  1*11  wager,*'  exclaimed 
another,  insolently. 

"It  would  seem  so,  for  he  is  at  his  altar,  and  looking  solemn 
and  ghostly  enough.  Throw  the  light  of  the  torch  nearer,  Count." 
said  Orsini  to  the  torch  bearer. 

"Nay,  gallant  friends,  as  I  am  a  soldier,  carry  it  not  thus.  'Tis 
the  young  Englishman  with  whom  we  have  already  made  an  inter- 
esting acquaintance,"  remonstrated  the  Marquis  of  Baglioni, 
whom  they  called  the  Benedict. 

Walter  Templar  had  drawn  his  sword,  planted  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  broken  altar,  and  confronted  the  Italians  with  an  air 
of  supreme  defiance.  There  was  neither  fear  of  their  numbers, 
nor  excitement  at  their  presence  in  him,  but  a  fierce  spirit  and 
instinct  of  antagonism  that  gave  him  by  its  very  strength  calm- 
ness and  a  feeling  of  mastery.  They  could  not  have  found  him  in 
a  better  mood. 

"Well,  gentlemen — noble  gentlemen!"  he  said  at  length,  taunt- 
ingly* * 'commence  your  assault.  Ay,  come  all  together.  Or  do 
you  intend  to  play  the  ruffian  first.  Count  Orsini?" 

The  fiery  Italian's  sword  leaped  from  its  resting-place  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  while  Templar,  in  calm  defiance,  stood  on  his 
guard. 

"Nay,  gentlemen,  not  thus,"  interposed  the  Benedict,  and  then 
addressing  Sir  Walter  gallantly, 

'On  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  signer,  we  come  to  fight  you  like 
gentlemen.  When  you  were  last  in  our  presence  you  vaunted 
your  skill  as  a  swordsman.     We  are  piqued  to  a  test  of  it." 

"You  were  insolent  and  threatening  to  me,  signor,  I  beg  you  to 
remember,  and  I  brook  not  such.  Be  pleased  to  take  my  re-asser- 
tion, if  you  come  to  give  a  like  provocation,"  answered  Templar. 

"Signor,  we  must  crave  your  pardon.  We  knew  not  you  were 
of  our  class,  and  committed  a  mistake  fof  which  we  apologise." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Marquis;  speak  for  yourself,  Baglioni," 
shouted  dissenting  voices. 

"I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  gentlemen;  and  if  any  of  my  gal- 
lant companions  doubt  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  on  my 
honor  as  a  soldier  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  settling  that  point." 

"No  dispute  among  ourselves,  brave  friends,"  said  Sir  Herbert. 
"It  is  due  to  my  countryman.     The  Marquis  is  right." 

"Baglioni  is  right,"  joined  in  Orsini.  Let  him  speak  in  reason 
for  us." 

"Let  the  Benedict  speak  for  us!  '  echoed  the  rest,  for  they  were 
ashamed,  when  challenged  upon  the  point,  to  outrage  their  own 
notions  of  the  code  of  honor. 

Sir  Walter  Templar,  now  that  his  caste  had  been  discovered,and 
his  identity  since  tacitly  accepted  by  himself  in  society,  was  ano- 
ther man  to  be  treated  with  than  the  unknown  artist  for  whom 
they  had  fir^t  taken  him.  The  Benedict  again  politely  addressed 
him: 

"Sir  Walter  Templar,  allow  my  noble  friends  through  me  to 
apologise  for  our  mistake;  and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  that,  as 
we  threatened  you  and  you  braved  us,  we  come  to  mutual  good- 
will by  crossing  swords." 

"Right  willingly,  Marquis;  as  many  of  you  as  wish  it,"  replied 
Templar,  relaxing  from  his  haughty  bearing  to  one  of  cordial 
politeness. 

"On  my  honor,  Sir  Walter,  I  shall  be  proud  to  cross  swords 
with  you." 

"I  return  your  compliment,  Marquis.  Shall  I  have  the  honor 
of  your  sword  first?" 

"That  claim  is  mine,  Sir  Walter,"  quickly  put  in  Orsini.  "You 
will  remember,  gallant  friends,  that  the  Englishman  and  myself 
were  principals  in  the  affair  in  question." 

"Yes,  yes;  let  Orsini  take  the  lead,"  agreed  the  company, 
knowing  both  the  skill  wnd  fiery  courage  of  the  Count,  who  was  a 
famous  duelist. 

While  the  combatants  were  stripping  for  the  contest,  which  the 
vindictive  Orsini  had  resolved  if  possible  to  make  fatal  to  his 
antagonist,  but  Templar  merely  to  vanquish   his,  the  others  were 
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choosing  a  place  for  the  fight,  and  planting  the  torch  so  as  to 
throw  a  clear  and  equal  light  upon  the  swordsmen. 

**Orsini,"  whispered  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  aside,  when  all  was 
ready,  "Remember,  you  fight  with  one  who  has  vanquished  you 
several  times  already,  braved  you  in  public  with  his  defiance, 
vanquished  you,  especially,  in  the  case  of  the^ma  donna." 

"I  shall  not  play  the  fool,  Blakely,"  the  Italian  hissed  in  his 
ear. 

"Be  cool,  Orsini,"  returned  Sir  Herbert. 

"Be  marble.  Count,"  added  the  mentor  who  was  by  Blakely's 
side  to  prompt  if  necessary. 

"Templar  is  planted  like  an  iron  statue.  Meet  him  as  a  marble 
one.  Count." 

"Thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  counsel,'*  returned  the 
Italian  noble  to  the  mentor,  who,  though  he  was  known  to  be  not 
a  man  of  rank,  was  accepted  in  the  character  he  sustained  to  Sir 
Herbert,  and  respected  as  a  man  of  superior  intellect  and  subtle 
wisdom. 

"I  like  not  the  mood  of  Templar,'*  observed  Snap  aside,  when 
Orsini  left  them  to  open  the  combat. 

"No;  by  the  fiend,  as  you  say,  he  is  like  an  iron  statue.  I  had 
calculated  on  his  impulsive  nature  giving  us  some  advantage.** 

"And  yet,"  said  the  mentor,  "that  iron  statue  is  just  as  full  of 
force.  It  is  the  master  antagonist.  We  have  found  him  in  a 
mood  to  meet  and  combat  all  opposed  to  him." 

"Ready,  Sir  Walter,'*  at  this  moment  came  from  Orsini. 

"Ah!  their  swords  cross.  Sir  Herbert.  Let  us  draw  near 
them.*' 

And  the  combatants  commenced  their  sword-play  which,  unless 
Templar  proved  the  master,  was  designed  to  be  fatal  to  him. 

They  fought  with  equal  skill  and  coolness.  It  was  evident  that 
as  swordsmen  they  were  well  matched.  The  utmost  elaborations 
of  sword  science  were  at  the  fingers'  ends  of  each.  Orsini  was 
as  cool  as  Templar,  for  he  was  fighting,  and  coolness  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  duelist — a  cardinal  point  of  his  art;  yet  Walter 
fought  with  more  than  coolness.  There  was  a  conscious  mastery 
in  him,  not  emphasis  ed  at  first,  but  to  the  analytic  mentor,  who 
loved  to  note  the  metaphysics  of  things,  this  consciousness  of 
mastery  was  more  certain  because  unemphasised  at  first.  But  this 
superiority,  which  none  of  the  on-lookers,  except  Snap,  could 
detect,  was  not  in  his  superiority  of  skill  as  a  swordsman.  In 
that  Orsini  was  decided,  by  all  who  were  watching  with  interest 
the  combatants,  to  be  the  young  Englishman's  equal  at  least;  and 
excepting  that  there  was  power  expressed  in  the  large  but  well- 
chiseled  hand  and  in  the  finely  wrought  steely  fibres  of  the  wrist, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  advantage  possessed  by  Sir  Walter  over  his 
antagonist.  Nor  could  this  physical  power,  in  such  a  scientific 
sword-match,  avail  much,  for  the  Italian  lacked  nothing  and  his 
great  practice  gave  him  all  the  power  of  hand  and  wrist  that  their 
combat  could  require.  Yet  it  was  in  this  personal  superiority, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  of  the  young  Englishman,  that  the 
mentor  discerned  the  mastery.  It  was  the  superiority  of  Sir 
Walter  Templar's  self  above  Count  Orsini's  *«//"— the  superior  indi- 
viduality and  nature  of  the  one  above  the  other.  The  philosophic 
Snap  well  knew  that  if  they  were  equally  matched  in  skill  as 
swordsmen,  then  Templar  was  the  master,  for  he  could  put  him- 
self into  his  sword.  The  mastery  would  then  pass  from  the 
equality  of  sword-skill  to  their  inequality  of  nature  and  character 
— equal  as  swordsmen,  unequal  as  men.     And  thus  it  was. 

For  a  long  time  thej  fought  without  either  having  shown  the 
least  advantage  in  the  play.  At  first  the  simple  aim  of  both  was 
to  test  each  other's  skill  and  master  each  other's  points.  Orsini 
was  the  first  to  show  the  decided  intentions  of  a  duel,  and  from 
that  moment  the  heart  of  his  antagonist  was  the  constant  aim  of 
his  sword.  But  Templar  was  in  no  hurry,  careful  in  his  guards, 
confident  in  his  defence.  He  had  matched  the  swordsman;  he 
was  now  mastering  the  man. 

At  length  suddenly  came  a  new  phase  in  the  combat.  Both  had 
mastered  each  other's  sword  theory,  and  were  satisfied  with  their 
test;  but  Templar  had  mastered  the  man  also,  and  from  that 
point  they  were  unequal.  This  was  seen  by  the  lookers-on  but 
not  understood,  and  Orsini  felt  something  suddenly  introduced 
that  was  new  and  eccentric.  There  was  now  more  than  sword 
theory  brought  into  the  play.  Templar  had  inspiration  in  his 
nature,  and  he  was  now  inspiring  his  sword  with  his  genius. 

The  chief  distinctive  quality  of  Napoleon  the  Great  was  that  he 
was  one  of  the  types  of  that  same  family  to  which  belong  the 
poet  and  the  rest  of  the  creative  and  intuitive  natures.  He  wrote 
his  epics  not  on  paper,  but  on  the  battle-iield  and  in  the  affairs  of 
the  great  world.  Like  the  poet  he  created  his  characters  and 
called  them  marshals,  princes,  kings,  and  with  them  elaborated 
his  stupendous  compositions. 
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Thus  was  it  now  in  some  degree  with  Walter  Templar;  he  was 
composing  with  his  sword,  and  Orsini  could  no  more  match  him 
than  could  the  host  of  experienced  generals  stand  against  Napo- 
leon with  all  their  science  of  war.  No  longer  was  he  the  iron 
antagonist.  Life  and  soul  were  in  the  combat;  less  of  coolness 
and  more  of  danger  to  each.  He  dashed  to  his  finale.  It  was 
reached;  Orsini's  sword  was  conquered,  and  Templar's  touched 
with  light  design  the  region  of  his  antagonist's  heart. 

**Count  Orsini,  I  have  observed  that  your  sword  has  constantly 
sought  my  heart  with  a  design  to  kill.  You  failed.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  mine  has  sought  yours,  excepting  for  your  points 
of  play.  My  aim  is  reached.  I  give  you  your  life,  Sir  Count,  as 
my  revenge." 

•'Insolent  boaster!''  hissed  Orsini,  palpitating  with  passion, 
**give  me  the  privilege  of  my  sword  again,  and  kill  me  if  you  can. 
I  claim  it,  signer.     1  will  not  have  my  life  at  your  gift." 

"You  have  no  right  to  claim  your  sword  again.  Count  Orsini." 

**By  my  soul,  but  I  have,  signer.  I  demand  my  sword  again, 
unless  you  are  disposed  to  run  me  through  in  cold  blood.  I  will 
not  have  my  life  at  your  hand,"  said  Orsini,  fiercely. 

"And  I  refuse  to  fight  you  again  of  my  free  will,  Count.-* 

"By  Satan,  you  shall,  sir  Englishman,  or  take  the  advantage 
that  was  yours.  Fight  me  again  and  kill  me  if  you  can,  as  I  will 
certainly  do  by  you,"  he  said  savagely. 

"Sir  Count,  I  am  no  duelist.  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  have 
the  life-blood  of  a  human  being  on  my  hands." 

"Mawkish  sentimentalist!"  sneered  the  Italian,  and  then  con- 
tinued with  concentrated  hate,  "It  shall  not  save  you  from  the 
alternative.  Fight  me  again  or  kill  me.  You  shall,  though  I 
have  to  strike  you  to  provoke  it. " 

"Carry  it  not  thus,  Orsini.     On  my  honor  as  a  soldier — " 

"Your  pardon,  Marquis.  One  moment,"  interrupted  Templar, 
and  then  he  addressed  his  antagonist  sternly: 

"Now  mark  me,  Count.  I  will  give  you  the  privilege  of  your 
sword  again,  if  you  persist;  but  as  sure  as  there  is  a  heaven  above 
us,  if  you  claim  the  hazard  of  my  life  again  I  will  not  take  yours, 
but  I  will  disfigure  you  for  all  your  days  to  come.*' 

Templar  turned  from  Orsini  to  Baglioni  and  said: 

"Marquis,  I  resign  the  affair  into  your  hands  as  a  man  of 
honor." 

"Orsini,  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  the  Englishman.  As 
I  am  a  soldier  his  conduct  to  you  is  handsome.  You  have  lost 
nothing  of  your  reputation  for  skill.  The  saints  defend  us,  I 
•never  saw  such  play.  I  should  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  be  over- 
matched by  Sir  Walter  Templar." 

"Baglioni  is  right!  The  Marquis  is  right!  The  Benedict  is 
right!"  exclaimed  the  gallants  with  one  accord. 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  seeing  that  Orsini  dared  not  brave  such 
emphatic  opinion  of  his  companions,  even  if  he  defied  the  disfig- 
urement threatened,  led  him,  beside  himself  with  rage,  away. 

"Marquis,  shall  I  have  the  honor  of  your  sword  next?''  courte- 
ously asked  Templar. 

"Sir  Walter,  I  shall  be  proud  to  fight  with  you,"  returned  Bag- 
lioni, with  delight. 

The  character  of  the  Marquis  Baglioni  was  generous,  reckless, 
inclined  to  gay  dissipation,  but  full  of  a  sense  of  native  honor. 
He  loved  his  profession,  and  would  sooner  fight  than  leave  it 
alone.  He  had  no  spleen  against  those  he  fought,  had  a  contempt 
for  a  match  with  one  who  was  not  his  equal,  and  as  now  would 
be  in  ecstacy  to  cross  a  superior  sword. 

The  new  combat  now  began,  and  was  a  fine  display  of  swords- 
manship. Neither  sought  each  other's  life,  and  when  they  had 
done  each  other's  skill  sufficient  credit.  Templar  said: 

"Marquis,  I  propose  we  end  our  play  as  equals.  What  say 
you?" 

••On  my  honor,  you  are  a  right  gallant  fellow,  signer.  I 
have  no  doubt,  had  you  played  with  me  as  you  did  with  Orsini,  I 
should  have  been  beaten.'* 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,  Marquis.  I  have  fought  you  with 
all  my  skill,  and  you  have  equaled  me." 

"I  can  not  believe  that,  signor.  You  have  not  fought  me  as 
you  fouglit  Orsini." 

They  were  both  right  Templar  had  fought  the  Marquis  with 
all  his  skill,  but  he  had  not  put  hif  inspiration  into  his  sword 
nor  composed  with  his  weapon  for  the  grand  y^/itf/** — victory,  for 
he  willed  not  to  humble  his  gallant,  generous  antagonist.  Had 
not  the  Marquis  matched  him  in  sword-play,  the  advantage  would 
have  been  Sir  Walter's;  but  Baglioni  and  Orsini  were  counted  the 
best  swordsmen  in  Rome,  and  Templar  never  felt  a  disposition  to 
conqutr,  only  with  those  who  thought  to  master  him  or  stood 
against  him  in  malicious  enmity.  So  the  combatants  ended  their 
fight  as  equals. 
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Those  who  had  come  out  against  the  young  Englishman  with 
con.siderable  ill-will,  now  flocked  around  him  and  shook  him  by 
the  hand  with  mingled  expressions  of  admiration  and  apology.  ! 

"Sir  Walter  Templar,   I  shall  be  proud   to    cultivate    your      | 
acquaintance  in  a  more  social  manner,-'  said  the  Marquis. 

"And  I!  and  I!  and  I!"  went  round  with  acclamation  from  all      I 
excepting  Orsini  and  Blakely,  who  had  withdrawn.  ' 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  with  the  cordiality  of  your  own  spirit; 
but  I  leave  Rome  to-morrow,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  found      ' 
me  here  lornight,  busy  with  my  own  thoughts  and  affairs." 

"Sir  Walter,  we  must  beg  your  pardon,  then,  for  our  intru- 
sion." 

"Name  it  not.  Marquis.     It  has  diverted  me." 

"And  to  us,  friends  all,  a  most  agreeable  meeting.  Eh,  my 
brave  companions?'' 

"Most  interesting!  Delightful!  Right  gallant!"  and  similar 
expressions  from  the  company,  was  the  reply  to  the  Marquis. 

"And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  relieve  the  Englishman  of  our 
intrusion.  Sir  Walter,  should  you  visit  Rome  again,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  our  circle." 

"So  with  us  all!  So  with  us  all!  Baglioni  utters  the  senti- 
ments of  us  allf" 

And  the  gay,  dashing  young  Italian  nobles  respectfully  left  the 
presence  of  Walter  Templar.     They  were  "«o<  all  drosii.** 

But  Walter  was  not  alone.  Unseen — undreamt  of,  two  still 
were  with  him  in  the  sombre  ruins  of  that  old  monastery.  They 
were  the  foster-brother  and  the  magician  of  the  night — Snap,  the 
mentor. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

t'RrSHEn    AND    ULKEDINC. 

Unseen,  the  foster-brother  had  watched  the  combat  between 
Templar  and  those  who  had  come  against  him  to  battle  with,  and 
overwhelm  him.  At  once  he  perceived  that  the  meeting  was 
designed  on  their  part,  so  far  as  its  hostile  features  were  marked, 
and  that,  at  least  with  Orsini,  there  was  a  determination  to  kill 
the  young  Englishman.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  Blakely  was  a 
sufficient  cue  to  direct  conspiracy  to  that  end,  though  evidently, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  Baglioni  and  the  rest  of  the 
young  nobles,  the  conspiracy  extended  no  farther  than  Orsini  and 
Blakely.  The  others  had  merely  a  common  hostility  that  imperiled 
life  only  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  duel,  and  the  Marquis  had 
manifested  the  reckless  and  generous  gallantry  of  a  soldier,  with 
no  malice  in  the  fight.  With  the  presence  of  the  assailants  Fari- 
nelli  readily  connected  the  mentor  and  himself,  and  saw  that  they 
were  all  actors' in  a  regularly  arranged  drama,  and  that  the  master 
mind  of  the  mentor  was  its  author,  and  the  rest  of  those  engaged 
playing  their  parts  in  the  dark ;  but  whether  Orsini  was  in  the 
secret  of  the  whole  pre-arranged  affair,  or  like  himself,  only  partly 
so,  he  could  not  tell.  As  for  himself,  he  was  only  acting  his  own 
part,  without  any  reference  to  others,  though  he  had  perceived 
that  he  who  tempted  him  had  a  secret  desire  for  the  removal  of 
Templar ;  but  the  foster-brother  had  not  known  that  even  he  would 
be  at  the  old  ruined  monastery  that  night.  Yet  now,  as  he  took 
in  the  scenes  as  they  progressed  and  the  characters  as  they  came 
on,  the  mentor  arose  before  him  as  the  chief  designer  and  master 
spirit  that  ruled  the  action  against  Sir  Walter.  Nor  could  he  well 
fail  iZ  discern  that  his  own  attack  on  Templar  had  been  restrained 
with  the  direct  intention  to  remove  his  enemy  by  another  instru- 
ment if  possible.  For  this  the  foster-brother  felt  grateful,  and 
an  increase  of  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  the  mentor  towards 
himself,  though,  to  do  Farinelli  justice,  he  would  have  preferred  to 
attftck  his  rival  himself,  and  strike  the  blow,  as  he  in  his  jealous 
delusion  conceived,  for  the  honor  of  his  foster-sister. 

As  Farinelli,  from  out  the  gloom  that  mantled  the  old  monastery, 
hid  in  the  ghastly  obscurity  made  by  the  smoky  glimmering  of 
the  torch,  watched  the  combat  between  Templar  and  Orsini,  a 
trembling  came  over  him,  and  the  chill  of  the  cold,  damp  atmos- 
phere around  crept  like  a  slimy  creature  through  his  blood.  It 
was  not  fear  that  thus  relaxed  him  from  the  intensity  that  had 
kept  him  impervious;  but  the  very  mastery  of  Templar,  as  it  con- 
quered Orsini,  also  by  sympathy  conquered  him,  and  subdued  the 
excitement  that  had  toned  him  to  his  deed.  He  felt  the  imperial 
antagonism  of  Templar's  superior  self  as  much  as  Orsini,  who  was 
fighting  with  him.  The  keen  remembrance  of  Waller's  superiority 
over  him  years  before  at  their  first  meeting,  when  as  foster- 
brother  Beppo  he  flew  like  a  tiger  at  him,  and  was  only  saved 
from  the  rending  lion  by  his  gentle  foster-sister,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  how  absolutely  and  without  effort  of  rivalry  Templar  had 
mastered  him  in  his  dominion  over  his  foster-sister,  again  sub- 
dued him.  He  feared  not;  still  was  he  resolved  upon  an  attack  : 
but  he  felt  he  dared  not  challenge  an  open  issue  between  himself 
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and  Walter  Templar,  and  risk  upon  his  defeat  the  safety,  as  he 
considered,  of  his  foster-sister.  Ho  abhorred  to  stiiKe  like  a 
common  assassin,  but  he  dared  not  risk  a  defiant  combat. 

Walter  Templar  is  leaning  against  the  broken  altar;  his  sword 
still  unsheathed  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  voices  of  the  gal- 
lants arc  dying  in  the  distance.  The  mentor  again  is  by  the  side 
of  the  foster  brother,  whose  hand  he  grasps  with  a  strong-nerved 
grip,  and  whispers  in  his  ear: 

*'Be  like  a  thunderbolt!  * 

The  foster-brother  was  starting  towards  Templar  with  too  much 
emphasis,  which  the  mentor  felt  in  the  electric  shock  through  the 
band  he  griped. 

"But  thunder  not,  my  good  Farinelli,  till  you  hurl  your  bolt!" 
he  cautioned,  releasing  him  to  his  purpose. 

Again  the  foster-brother  stole  towards  Templar  with  noiseless 
tread  over  the  marble  floor.  Step  by  step,  until  his  presence  was 
near  enough  to  be  felt  though  not  seen  by  Templar  in  the  utter 
darkness  around;  for  the  moon,  which  had  occasionally  been  peep- 
ing into  the  old  ruins,  now  hid  herself  in  "the  blanket  of  the 
dftrk,"  and  looked  not  upon  the  scene.  Suddenly,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt hurled  against  the  spot  where  he  had  marked  that  Walter 
stood — suddenly  an  unearthly  voice  rang  in  the  old  monastery: 

"For  my  foster-sister!" 

There  was  such  a  mixture  of  pathos,  horror  and  vengeance  in 
the  cry  that  Templar  took  in  its  startlingness  without  its  import, 
as  he  started  f^om  his  reclining  position  to  feel  the  pang  of  the 
sharp  dagger  in  the  bloody  furrowed  hand  that  turned  its  point 
from  his  heart.  The  wrist  which  he  caught  by  instinct  rather 
than  design,  was  crushed  as  beneath  a  mailed  hand,  and  the  dag- 
ger fell  ringing  to  the  floor.  But  Farinelli  was  unconsious  almost 
of  the  pain  of  his  imprisoned  wrist,  in  his  great  struggle  and  the 
intense  spirit  of  deadly  strife  that  made  him  like  unto  a  demon. 
His  left  hand  fiercely  leapt  at  the  throat  of  his  rival — it  was  the 
grip  of  their  first  meeting — as  he  threw  his  whole  weight  upon 
him  to  boar  him  to  the  ground.  But  Templar  was  now  terrible 
in  his  rage.  He  deemed  his  foe  a  common  assassin  set  on  by 
Orsini,  and  was  no  longer  restrained  by  the  courtesy  of  open 
and  equal  combat.  Quick  as  lightning  he  changed  the  imprisoned 
wrist  of  Farinelli  to  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  bleeding  one  that 
had  turned  aside  the  dagger,  gripped  the  wrist  of  the  hand 
which  held  his  throat,  and  then  with  all  his  might  crushed  it  as 
in  a  vice,  and  with  a  wrench  that  tortured  his  foe  he  tore  the 
paralyzed  hand  from  his  throat.  A  moment  he  held  him  thus,  the 
hot  breath  of  each  scorching  the  other's  face  and  both  gathering 
all  their  strength  to  the  issue.  Suddenly  he  jerked  down  the 
arms  of  his  assailant,  pinioned  them  to  their  sides,  and  with  main 
force  caught  him  up  and  hurled  him  ofi^,  hissing  with  guttural 
fierceness,   "Assassin!" 

No  fierce  response  rung  in  the  old  ruins,  for  Templar's  assail- 
ant fell  at  some  distance  from  him,  broken,  bleeding  and  senseless. 

Had  Walter  recognized  the  foster-brother,  there  would  have 
been  a  far  different  termination.  He  would  have  protected  him- 
self, but  would  have  held  him  powerless  until  he  bad  undeceived 
him.  Respect  for  the  deep  love  of  the  poor  fellow  for  his  foster- 
sister  would  have  disarmed  resentment,  for  he  was  too  confident 
in  his  dominion  over  Terese  to  feel  rivalry.  Had  Farinelli  boldly 
challenged  him,  he  would  have  learned  that  Terese  was  to  be  Sir 
Walter  Templar's  wife,  not  his  mistress — or  perchance  an  unhappy 
sister  to  weep  for  and  lavish  a  brother  n  love  upon,  but  not  to 
avenge. 

The  marble  floor  of  the  old  monastery  proclaimed  the  crushing 
fall  of  his  foe,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  senseless,  perhaps  dead, 
but,  as  he  deemed  him  a  common  assassin,  he  felt  neither  humanity 
towards  him  nor  further  desire  to  hurt.  Disgust  not  enmity  he 
bestowed  on  his  broken  foe.  It  was  too  much  for  him  to  be  the 
good  Samaritan  to  an  assassin.  There  was  much  of  tender- 
nesa  in  Templar's  nature,  and  his  soul  was  full  of  poetry  and  sen- 
timent, but  there  was  in  him  also  a  haughty  severity  of  character 
that  made  him  as  a  strong  expression  of  Justice,  not  only  against 
others  but  against  himself  as  well.  His  life  was  struck  at  and  he 
had  crushed  the  striker,  nor  condescended  to  notice  him  further, 
but  left  him  to  the  fate  he  had  provoked.  Thus  he  remained  in 
ignorance  that  the  foster-brother  was  his  assailant. 

Walter  left  the  monastery  in  a  spirit  of  gloomy  reverie.  It  was 
his  last  night  in  Rome.  On  the  morrow  he  designed  to  leave  for 
his  native  land.  .  That  last  night  was  an  omnious  one. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THK   OLD   JEW. 

"Bolt  the  shutters,  good  Levi.  Aye,  be  very  certain  you  bolt 
them  safely.  *Fa8t  bind,  fast  find.'  Caution,  Levi,  becomes  our 
race." 


Thus  spoke  an  aged  Hebrew,  as  he  stood  by  his  door  with  a 
flickering  lamp,  watching  his  man-servant  securing  his  shop- 
windows,  across  which  he  bolted  heavy  iron  bars. 

"That  is  well,  good  Levi.     I  think  no  prowling  Christian  can 
break  into  the  old  Jew's  dwelling." 
•     "The  Gentile  dogs !''  growled  the  man-servant. 

"Wolves,  good  Levi,  wolves.     Such  have  I  found  them.*^ 

"The  curse  of  our  tribe  be  on  them." 

"Nay,  good  Levi,  curse  them  not." 

"Have  they  not  blighted  your  life,  my  master?" 

"Thou  art  right,  good  Levi.  They  have, — robbed  me  of  my 
gold  and  sent  my  children  into  exile.  Father  Abraham,  shall  I 
ever  find  them?  But  curse  not  the  Christian,  Levi ;  'tis  the  heri- 
tage of  our  race  to  suff"er  wrongs." 

"Hark,  my  master,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  servant,  as  the  old 
Jew  was  about  to  enter  his  door. 

"Ha!  groans.  Some  bloody  business  is  abroad.  In,  in,  good 
Levi,'' cried  the  old  man,  in  afl'right,  after  listening  for  an  instant. 

"Footsteps  arc  approaching,  and  the  groans  more  distinct,'* 
returned  the  servant. 

"In,  in,  good  Levi.  'Tis  some  ruse  to  trap  us.  Let  us  secure  the 
door.     In,  in." 

"Help,  help,  old  man!"  cried  a  voice  at  this  moment. 

"Haste,  Levi,  close  the  door.  Bar  it  quickly.  They  would  rob 
us,  murder  us.  The  God  of  David  be  praised !"  sighed  the  ancient, 
as  his  servant  threw  the  iron  bar  across  the  massive  door,  which 
would  have  stood  a  long  siege,  ere  it  would  have  given  way  to 
admit  an  intruder. 

"Help,  help,  old  man!"  again  cried  the  voice  frqm  without.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  mentor,  who  almost  exhausted  laid  Farinelli 
down  at  the  old  .Jew's  door. 

"Help,  help,  old  man,  for  a  wounded  dog.  No  answer?  Help 
for  a  wounded  fellow-creature,  then,  old  man.  Help,  I  say,  or  I 
will  beat  humanity  into  your  heathenish  dwelling,"  continued 
Snap,  with  more  wrath  than  was  his  wont,  as  he  laid  heavily  on  to 
the  door  with  vigorous  blows. 

"What  would  you  with  the  old  Jew? '  at  length  returned  a  trem- 
ulous voice  through  a  small  iron  grating  at  the  side,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  cautious  inquiries  to 
untimely  visitors. 

"Open  the  door,"  commanded  Snap,  in  answer. 

"God  of  Jacob,  would  you  break  into  my  house  ?  Come  to-mor- 
row, my  son,  come  to-morrow.  'Tis  past  midnight.  I  can  do  no 
business  till  the  morn." 

"Nay,  nay,  father;  'tis  a  poor  wounded  fellow,  and  I  can  carry 
him  no  farther.     No  harm  is  designed  to  you." 

"Father  Abraham  preserve  us!"  said  the  old  Jew,  as  he  unbarred 
the  door,  but  threw  not  off  the  chain  which  still  partly  secured  it. 

"Fear  not,  old  man,  but  let  me  bear  my  wounded  friend  into 
your  dwelling.  I  too  am  a  Jew.  Bring  your  lamp  to  my  face. 
See  you  not  the  stamp  of  our  race  upon  me?" 

"By  the  staff  of  Jacob,  thou  sayest  truly  I  Thou  art  indeed  of 
Israel.     I  took  thee  for  a  Gentile." 

"The  dogs,"  growled  Levi  from  behind  his  master,  who  now 
with  eagerness  opened  his  door  to  admit  the  stranger. 

"Come  in,  my  son.     Is  thy  wounded  friend,  too,  a  Hebrew!" 

"Nay,  father,  but  he  is  a  fellow-creature  as  sure  as  you  and  I 
are  Jews",  replied  Snap,  as  he  bore  Farinelli  into  the  house. 

Levi  again  secured  the  door;  and  then  the  venerable  Hebrew 
led  his  visitor  through  a  long  dark  passage  into  a  back  room  of 
the  bouse,  where  the  wounded  singer  was  laid  upon  a  couch. 

In  the  seeming  accidents  and  chances  of  life  there  is  ofttimes  a 
fate,  or  what  the  reverent-minded  more  fitly  call  a  providence. 
The  rationale  of  that  providence  none  can  give, — the  methods  of 
that  fate  none  can  trace  in  its  infinite  detail.  Yet  there  is  no 
thinking  person  who  cannot  trace  out  some  providence,  some  fate, 
some  miscalled  chance  in  his  or  her  life,  in  which  there  is  a 
wondrous  method,  as  if  invisible  agencies  were  overruling  all, 
according  to  a  special  design  for  each  individual  case.  Is  it  wholly 
improbable,  then,  that  the  departed  members  of  our  own  families — 
our  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  fathers  and  mothers — work  out 
a  great  deal  of  this  individual  providence  ? 

Perhaps  such  had  been  the  case  in  Snap's  bearing  the  wounded 
singer  to  the  house  of  the  old  Jew,  for  that  venerable  man  was  no 
less  important  a  personage  in  our  story  than  Isaac  Ben  Ammon, 
the  grandfather  of  Terese,  Whose  exile  to  Siberia  we  have  before 
related. 

But,  supposing  some  member  of  that  ghostly  realm  to  have 
prompted  Snap  to  bear  the  wounded  Farinelli  to  old  Isaac's  abode, 
what  has  the  mentor  to  do  with  Ben  Ammon, — what  with  Terese, 
the  Hebrew  maiden  ? 
We  shall  sec. 
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BEST. 


BY  C.  F.  BATES. 


loMidc  thy  hand  licth  mine, 
And  my  cheek  ie  touching  thine; 
On  thy  shoulder  is  my  head, 
And  no  syllable  is  said. 

Then  flies  Rest  into  my  heart, 
Stir  thou  not  lest  she  should  starts- 
Let  me  hear  the  lulling  song 
Of  gentle  bird  away  so  long. 

Keep  me  folded  thus  to  thee, 
Let  thy  breath  a  language  be, 
Yet  nor  speak  nor  stir,  I  pray, 
Lest  white  bird  Rest  should  fly  awayl 


FLOBETTE; 

OB, 

THE     FIRST     LOVK    OF     HENRY     IV. 


WATCIIlNd. 

At  noon  when  old  Lucas  came  in  from  the  castle-garden 
to  dinner,  he  said:  "Who  can  have  done  me  that  trick '/ 
The  unbidden  gardener  has  been  at  work  again,  laid  ofF  the 
beds  well,  levelled  them  well,  and  begun  to  set  out  a  few 
flowers.  Early  as  I  came  out,  the  work  was  finished,  and  the 
gardener  invisible.  I  have  watched  the  whole  day,  and  yet 
discovered  nothing.  The  matter  is  far  from  plain.  He  who 
works  must  do  so  by  night,  in  the  starlight. 

Not  until  the  evening,  when  she  came  with  the  pitcher  to 
the  Garenne  fountain,  did  it  occur  to  Florette,  that  the 
young  prince  might  possibly  be  the  gardener.  For  it  was 
from  this  very  direction  that  he  had  come  in  the  morning 
from  the  garden  to  her  window. 

When  the  court  returned  from  the  fete  at  sundown,  Henry 
had  nothing  more  pleasant  to  do,  than  to  ramble  through 
the  whole  castle-garden.  He  came  to  the  Garenne  fountain 
and  found  there  Florette's  hat  lying.  He  took  it  up;  he 
pressed  it  to  his  breast;  he  kissed  it.  In  the  gathering 
darkness,  he  plucked  the  most  beautiful  flowers  wherever  he 
found  them,  fetched  from  the  castle  a  pretty  sky-blue  ribbon, 
and  wove  the  flowers  into  a  sort  of  wreath  around  the  hat. 
Then  he  slipped  to  the  gardener's  house.  There  the  win- 
dows were  closed.  All  slept.  He  hung  the  hat  beside  the 
window. 


fe 


On  the  following  morning,  contrary  to  every  custom  of 
the  house,  and  contrary  to  her  usual  habit,  Florett«  bad 
risen  before  sun-up.  She  had  formed  the  firm  resolve  of 
doing  her  old  father  a  pleasure,  by  discovering  and  betray- 
ing the  nightly  gardener.  Besides,  she  was  a  little  curious 
herself,  although  young  girls  usually  are  not  in  the  least  so. 
She  had  perhaps  one  more  thought  too,  which  she  told  no 
one,  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  right  to  know. 

When  she  had  dressed  in  the  quietest  manner  possible, 
and  opened  the  window,  she  saw  the  hat  with  its  sky-blue 
ribbon,  and  its  wilderness  of  flowers  about  it.  Now  she  was 
reminded  that  she  had  left  her  hat  lying  by  the  garden- 
fountain  the  evening  before.  She  first  smiled  upon  the  flow- 
ers and  the  ribbons,  then  assumed  a  more  serious  look. 

"Ah!"  sighed  she,  "then  he  has  been  there  before  me.  He 
has  been  here  too  already.' ' 

Whom  she  particularly  meant  by  that  he  she  said  not. 

She  looked  at  the  flowers  just  once  more,  loosened  them, 
put  them  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  folded  the  sky-blue  rib- 
bon, and  added  to  her  otherwise  simple  dress.  Then  she 
mounted  into  the  window,  and  from  the  window  down  upon 
the  little  bench,  and  from  the  bench  to  the  ground.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  building  was  furnished  with  a  regular 
house-door,  but  that  was  yet  closed  and  could  not  be  opened 
without  a  noise. 

Then  she  went  across  the  bridge  and  again  remained  irreso- 
lute. "I  certainly  came  too  late.  Father  says  he  only  works 
by  star-light,  and  already  all  the  stars  are  set,  and  it  is  al- 
most  sun-rise.  Already  all  the  bushes  are  glowing  with  the 
morning  red.  I  came  too  late."  So  thought  she,  and  deter- 
mined again  to  turn  around,  yet  still  kept  going  forwards 
from  the  banks  of  the  Baize  to  the  garden.  She  heard  the 
splashing  of  the  fountain.  Already  she  saw  the  freshly  laid 
out  flower-beds  around,  through  the  thicket.  Yes,  with 
joyful  alarm  she  caught  sight  of  a  spade,  on  the  ground  near 
one  of  the  beds.  "Then  he  cannot  be  far  off*,  since  his  work- 
ing iniplemeut  is  still  here.  He  is  not  here  himself,  though, 
or  I  could  see  him  plainly.  Perhaps  he  has  only  gone  to  dig 
up  flowers  to  transplant  here.  I  will  hide  myself  I  will 
watch  for  him."  So  thought  Florette,  and  went  softly, 
lightly  through  the  dewy  grass,  behind  a  tall  green  wall  of 
elm  trees,  through  whose  green  foliage  she  could  perceive, 
unobserved,  everything  that  approached  the  Garenne  fountain. 

As  she  stood  there  in  concealmenther  heart  beat  violently. 
For,  if  the  morning  wind  sported  gently  with  the  leaves  she 
believed  she  saw  the  movements  of  some  one  coming.  And 
if  a  bird  hopped  about  and  fluttered  away,  she  fancied  she 
heard  foot-steps.     Her  fears,  however,  all  proved  groundless. 
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for  she  saw  nobody  coming,  no   matter   how  sharply   and 
attentively  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  watch. 

TEIE     SURPRISK. 

Suddenly  two  hands  were  sollly  laid  upon  her  eyes,  and 
held  them  fast  shut;  but  they  were  strange  hands,  not  her 
own.  The  poor  child  was  very  much  frightened.  And  a 
voice  whispered  in  her  ears :  *Now  guess,  Florettc,  who  is 
itT'  She  had  already  guessed.  For  as  she  attempted  to 
draw  away  the  strange  hands,  which  came  from  behind,  from 
before  her  eyes,  she  felt  a  ring  upon  the  hand  of  a  youth. 
She  did  not  speak  her  thought  though,  but  said,  laughing, 
*-T  know  you  well.  You  are  Jaccjueline;  and  on  this  finger 
is  the  ring  Lubin  gave  you." 

"You  are  mistaken  I'*  whispered  the  voice  again  behind 
her  *'And  because  you  do  not  guess  who  I  am,  I  have  the 
right  to  punish  you.*'  And  the  lips  which  whispered  this, 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  Florette's  beautiful  neck.  She  seemed 
very  sensitive  indeed  under  the  punishment,  for  she  suddenly 
tried  to  extricate  herself  But  she  was  so  encircled  that  she 
could  not  move. 

Seeing  her  efforts  all  in  vain,  she  said:  'Let  me  go,  Min- 
ette,  you  bad  girl.  Now  I  know  you.  You  will  retaliate 
upon  me  my  own  jest,  shutting  your  eyes  three  weeks  ago, 
when  you  were  in  the  height  of  your  talk  with  Colos." 

"Mistaken  again  !*'  whispered  the  voice  once  more,  and 
again  the  voice  altered,  punishing  with  three  kisses  this  time 
the  soft,  curved  neck. 

Florette  shrank  at  each  kiss,  and  begged  for  freedom,  but 
obtained  it  not.  Yet  after  all,  she  did  not  seem  so  very 
earnest  in  her  wish,  for  why  did  she  not  name  him  who  she 
knew  it  to  be.  It  could  only  have  been  through  some 
strange  caprice,  for  pretty  girls  are  sometimes  very  caprici- 
ous. 

She  even  invited  the  punishment  a  third  time,  by  saying: 
"Then,  it  is  nobody  else  but  Rosina  Valdes,  the  worst,  most 
mischievous  creature  in  the  whole  town  and  neighborhood, 
at  whom  I  threw  almonds  yesterday,  through  the  open  win- 
dow of  her  room,  where  she  sat  thinking,  heaven  knows, 
about  whom.  You  were  frightened  at  the  shower  of  almonds 
were  you  not,  and  thought  the  sky  was  falling  ?'' 

"Far  from  the  mark !"  whispered  the  voice ;  and  now  the 
kisses  falling  upon  the  neck  could  not  be  counted ;  they  fol- 
lowed each  other  like  the  almond  shower  described. 

But  in  a  trice,  Florettc  had  slipped  from  beneath  the 
strange  hands,  and  freed  her  little  head  from  its  imprison- 
ment. She  turned  around.  There  stood  Henry.  There 
stood  Florette.  He  smiled  on  her  composedly.  But  she 
lifted  her  finger  threateningly,  although  smiling  bashfully, 
and  said:  "Could  I  have  believed  that  you  could  have  been 
so  rude  ?  One  should  beware  of  you,  young  sir." 

Now  he  begged  pardon  for  his  presumption.  Had  he  not 
done  so,  methinks  the  crime  would  have  been  already  par- 
doned. But  because  he  now  sued  for  favor,  she  swiftly 
bethought  herself,  that  no  favor  was  due  him. 

At  last  the  tears  came  into  Florette's  eyes  so  deeply  did 
she  feel  herself  aggrieved  by  his  audacity,  and  her  voice 
quivered  mournfully,  and  seemed  to  be  stifled  by  pain. 

Notwithstanding,  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  and  she  spoke 
very  little,  doing  nothing  at  all  but  listening  to  him :  pluck- 
ing every  leaf  from  the  nearest  elmbough,  and  piling  high 
within  her  hands  the  torn  off  leaves. 

When  he  saw  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain,  he  said:  "Then, 
I  shall  go  away,  if  the  sight  of  me  is  so  distasteful  to  you, 
fair  Florette.  Then  I  shall  go  away,  if  you  are  so  inexor- 
able, and  know  not  how  to  pardon  a  jest.  Then  I  shall  go 
away,  and  never  show  myself  before  your  face.  Farewell ! 
But  let  me  not  leave  you  without  giving  me  the  comfort  of 


knowing  that  you  are  not  angry  **'  sighed  he,  and  he  fell  on 
his  knee  before  her. 

She  looked  kindly  through  her  tears,  upon  the  handsome 
youth,  fjuite  silent,  but  thoughtful.  Then  still  kneeling,  he 
bowed  reverentially  before  her,  with  his  hands  folded.  At 
this,  she  was  forced  to  laugh  herself,  took  both  her  hands 
full  of  leaves,  scattered  them  over  his  head,  so  that  he  was 
quite  hidden  by  them,  and  sprang  away  laughing  aloud.  He 
hastened  after  her.  Now  both  were  merry  again.  "Now 
just  acknowledge  to  me  alone,"  said  Florette,  "it  is  you  who 
is  forestalling  my  father  in  his  office,  and  making  a  new  gar- 
den here.*' 

He  willingly  made  confession.  "When  Florette  comes  to 
the  fountain  of  (J arenne,"  said  he,  "she  shall  think  of  me, 
whether  she  will  or  not.  I  will  surround  her  there  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  which  I  can  find  or  buy.  Could  I 
purchase  all  the  joys  of  heaven,  I  would  encircle  her  with 
them." 

"Right  graciously  said,"  answered  Florette.  "But  young 
sir,  my  father  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  you.  You  spoil  his 
garden  for  him,  and  transplant  the  flowers  out  of  their  season, 
so  that  they  must  die.     You  have  not  watered  them  once." 

"If  I  only  had  a  watering-pot!" 

"You  might  have  procurea  that,  twenty  paces  from  here, 
if  you  had  taken  the  trouble,  there,  where  the  door  in  the 
cliff  o^ens  into  the  grotto." 

Hereupon  both  sprang  away,  and  soon  found  the  watering 
can.  One  afler  the  other,  both  watered  the  flowers,  and 
took  counsel  together  as  to  how  the  circle  around  the  foun- 
tain might  be  improved. 

Thus  time  sped,   and   Florette  hastened  to  the  cottage. 

THE   EVENING. 

The  prince  now  worked  day  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  at 
his  pleasure-garden.  They  allowed  him  that  privilege.  Lucas 
helped  him.  Florette  was  not  missing,  she  went  to  and  fro, 
gave  good  advice,  and  watered  the  freshly  planted  flowers  in 
the  evening.  Even  Queen  Joanna  came,  and  looked  at  her 
son's  work.  The  king  of  France  had  little  taste  for  it,  still 
less  the  duke  of  Guise;  so  much  the  more,  the  prince  of 
Beam  himself. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  latter  days,  more  varied,  more  showy, 
and  more  luxurious  life;  but  never  sweeter,  than  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  repose  of  his  glorious  gardener's  life;  made  so  by 
the  magic  of  first-love.  Florette  and  Henry  watched  one 
another  with  all  the  ingenious  delight  of  innocence.  They 
played  with  one  another  like  children;  were  confidential 
together,  like  brother  and  sister.  They  enjoyed  the  present, 
without  qnestioning  the  future,  and  their  harmless  passion 
was  conscious  of  no  evil  aim.  Florette  never  thought  that 
she  had  won  the  love  of  a  Queen's  son.  She  saw  only,  the 
strong,  blooming,  affectionate  youth.  He  was  her  equal.  In 
his  gray  doublet,  in  his  simple  dress,  such  as  the  country 
people  wore,  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  his  pros- 
pects, or  his  future  destiny.  Henry,  on  the  other  side, 
troubled  himself  not  about  the  great  men  or  the  beauties  of 
the  court.  Compared  with  Florette,  nothing  else  was  beau- 
tiful to  him;  compared  with  his  quiet  delight  in  beholding 
her  nothing  else  was  great.  His  eye  always  rested  upon  her 
finely  formed  figure  whilst  he  worked,  and  then  his  work 
was  bad  and  never  came  to  an  end.  But  who  could  weary 
of  admiring  such  charms?  Each  of  her  movements  was 
lovely;  each  of  her  words  full  of  unspeakable  power. 

One  thing  only  was  not  right  to  either,  namely,  that  the 
days  in  the  garden  were  much  shorter  than  those  out  of  it. 
To  lengthen  them  they  must  certainly  call  in  the  help  of  the 
evening.  It  is  true,  nothing  could  be  done  by  moon  and 
starlight,  but  then  they  could  rest,  and  while  resting  talk 
and  cnat  together. 
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'^  I  come  to  the  garden  a  little  while  aA^r  tea,  about  nine 
o'clock/'  said  Henry,  softly  to  Florette,  whilst  he  knelt  by 
her  side,  and  set  out  plants.     '*  And  you,  Florette  ?  " 

"  3Iy  father  is  already  in  bed  at  that  time,"  answered  she. 

*•  And  you,  Florette  r '  he  whispered  again,  with  looks  of 
entreaty.  She  nodded  her  pretty  head  smilingly.  "  If  it  is 
a  clear,  bright  evening." 

About  nine  o'clock  Henry  was  at  the  Garennc  fountain. 
But  the  sky  hung  lowering  over  him.  Florette  was  not 
there.  "  If  it  is  a  clear,  bright  evening !  "  said  she.  Now 
she  will  not  come !  thought  he.  Then  there  was  a  rustling 
in  the  thicket.  Florette  came,  her  water-pail  on  her  head, 
to  the  fountain.  To  fortunate  love  it  is  always  clear  and 
bright.  He  took  the  pail.  He  thanked  her,  said  a  thou- 
sand tender  words ;  they  gladly  forgot  that  the  sky  was  not 
clear.     It  was  clear  in  the  breast  of  both. 

Great  drops  of  rain  fell  singly  from  heaven.  They  felt 
them  not.  The  warm  May-shower  finally  wet  them  through, 
and  drove  them  for  shelter  to  the  grotto  behind  the  Garenne 
fountain.  They  must  have  stood  there,  perhaps  a  half  hour. 
They  bore  the  little  accident  without  vexation.  As  the 
moon  broke  through  the  clouds,  they  stepped  forth  hand  in 
hand.  Hennr  took  the  full  water-pail  upon  his  head.  Flor- 
ette walked  by  his  side,  leaning  upon  his  arm.  So  they 
came  to  old  Lucas'  cottage.  He  was  already  asleep.  Henry 
gave  the  pail  to  Florette,  and  she  thanked  him  for  his 
trouble.  "Good-night,  sweet  Florette,"  whispered  he.  "Good 
night,  dear  friend,"  whispered  she. 

THE  WET   CAP. 

The  evening  at  the  fountain  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
tedious  to  either.  From  henceforth,  let  the  sky  be  clear  or 
cloudy,  they  were  never  missing  from  there,  about  the  ninth 
hour. 

So  flew  by  four  weeks  of  the  brightest  spring.  Every 
evening  the  prince  bore  home  the  water-pail  of  his  beloved. 
Florette's  father  observed  not,  that  from  the  first  evening 
his  daughter  took  delight  in  making  her  customary  walk  to 
the  spring  so  late.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wise  Lagau- 
cherie,  at  last  became  conscious  that  his  royal  pupil  regularly 
vanished  at  a  fixed  hour,  towards  dusk,  and  that  the  upper 
part  of  his  cap  was  always  wet,  let  the  weather  be  dry  as  it 
might.     For  a  long  while  he  could  not  unravel  the  mystery. 

I  The  young  prince  never  spoke  of  his  actions;  therefore  La- 
gaucherie  on  his  side,  forbore  to  question  him.     Yet  the 

:  affair  struck  him  as  very  singular,  and  the  wet  cap  of  the 
young  prince  excited  his  curiosity. 

To  gratify  this,  he  one  evening  stealthilv  followed  the 
night-rambler.     He  followed  him  at  such  a  distance,  that  he 

I  could  not  easily  be  discovered  by  him.  He  saw  him  at  the 
spring  of  Garenne;  he  saw,  likewise,  a  female  form.  Both 
vanished.  Now,  a  part  of  the  riddle  was  explained  to  the 
tutor. 

Yet  it  remained  a  mystery,  why  the  prince's  cap  should 
be  made  wet.  He  had  already  waited  a  long  while.  He 
crept  closer  and  closer.     He  heard  their  whispers.     Pre- 

■  sently  he  saw  the  prince  of  Beam,  a  bucket  of  water  upon 
I  his  head,  and  a  young  girl  supported  by  his  arm,  took  his 
j  way  to  the  castle-gardener's  cottage.  The  mentor  shook  his 
I    head  thoughtfully.     He  secretly  imparted  his  observations 

■  to  the  Queen.  The  mother  was  perplexed  and  indignant. 
She  wished  to  give  her  son  a  serious  lecture. 

"  No,  gracious  lady,"  said  the  wise  Lagaucherie,  no  pas- 
1    sioi  was  ever  killed  by  a  lecture.     Their  charm  is  height- 
I    ened  by  punishment  and  persecution;  the  torrent  is  only 
made   to  swell   more    mightily  by    obstructions    opposed. 
Temptations  art  best  conquered  by  flight.     Passion  is  des- 
troyed by  depriving  it  of  nutriment,  or  supplanting  it  by 
,    what  is  nobler. 

fe  


So  spoke  Lagaucherie.  The  Queen  concerted  her  measures 
with  him,  as  she  entirely  coincided  in  his  views.  On  the 
following  morning,  Lagaucherie  approached  the  prince,  and 
reminded  him  that  the  world  now  expected  deeds  from  him; 
that  he  must  perfect  himself  as  a  ruler;  that,  in  conflict, 
whether  with  the  reverses  of  fortune,  or  the  inclinations 
of  his  own  spirit,  or  with  foes  on  the  battle-field,  he  could 
have  but  one  motto,  which  b  the  basis  of  all  religion  and  all 
renown,  viz :      Victory  or  death  ! 

After  this  introduction,  in  the  most  natural  manner  imag- 
inable, Lagaucherie  informed  him  that  the  Queen  was  to  set 
forth  the  next  day  in  company  with  the  court,  for  the  castle 
of  Pan;  that  Henry  was  to  remain  there,  only  a  short  time 
in  his  birth-place,  and  then  repair  to  Bayonne  to  be  present 
at  the  conference  of  the  King  of  France  with  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

Henry  silently  listened  to  these  communications  from  his 
teacher.  His  countenance  betrayed  great  embarrassment. 
Lagaucherie  saw  tliis  plainly,  but  acted  as  if  altogether  un- 
conscious of  it.  The  Queen  on  her  part,  seconded  Lagau- 
cherie. She  talked  much  of  the  brilliant  assemblage  at 
Bayonne;  of  the  fetes  to  take  place  there;  of  the  renowned 
men  whom  Henry  would  meet  there.  What  could  Henry 
oppose? 

His  staying  alone  at  Nerac  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
How  dare  he  ever  hint  that  the  meeting  at  the  Garenne 
fountain  was  worth  infinitely  more  to  him  than  the  kingly 
presence  at  Bayonne. 

THE  PARTING. 

With  the  evening  star  in  the  heavens,  the  young  prince 
stood  by  the  fountain  in  the  castle-garden.  Florette  hovered 
near.  But  when  he  announced  to  her  the  coming  separa- 
tion, she  almost  lost  consciousness  from  pain. 

"You  forsake  me  now,  Henry!"  said  she,  sobbing.  Now 
you  will  forget  me.  I  am  alone  upon  earth.  Now  that  you, 
my  dear  life,  flee,  nothing  is  sweet  for  me  but  death." 

"But,"  said  he,  "I  flee  not  forever.  I  will  come  back. 
To  whom  do  I  belong  but  to  you?  I  am  no  longer  my  own 
property,  because  I  am  yours  now  and  forever.  What 
should  I  remember,  if  I  forget  you?  You  are  the  soul  of 
my  brightest  memories.  If  I  forget  you,  may  I  forget 
breath  itself!" 

"Oh!  Henry,  jou  will  return  no  more;  or  if  you  do 
return,  you  will  no  longer  know  Florette.  I  shall  wither 
like  the  flower  without  the  dew.  You  are  my  sun,  how 
shall  I  survive  when  you  have  vanished  ?  " 

"No,  Florette,  you  arc  happier  than  I.  To  you  still 
remain  the  scenes  of  our  happiness,  to  you  this  fountain, 
this  garden.  I  shall  live  for  you  in  all  these  flowers.  But, 
to-morrow,  when  I  have  lost  you,  I  shall  be  thrust  out  of 
paradise.  While  my  companions  hate  and  dread  me,  yours 
love  you.  Oh !  how  beautiful  you  are !  Who  could  help 
loving  you?  Others  will  idolize  you,  and  you  will  find 
some  one  more  worthy  of  your  love ! " 

So  they  spoke  for  a  long  while.  Tears,  promises,  caresses, 
new  doubts,  new  consolations  followed  eacn  other,  until  the 
clock  of  the  castle-tower  called  the  prince  away,  and  warned 
both  to  part. 

Then  Florette  seized  Henry *s  hand  with  earnestnesB  arid 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  spoke :  "Do  you  see  this  foun- 
tain of  Garenne?  There  will  you  ever  find  me,  always  and 
forever  as  to  day !  And,  Henry,  see,  as  this  pours  forth  its 
unconquerable  life,  so  is  my  love,  Henry ;  I  can  cease  to 
live  but  not  to  love.  You  will  find  me  again,  ever  as  to-day. 
Always  there — always  there!" 

She  fled.  The  youthful  prince  reeled  through  the  cvafitte- 
garden,  sobbing  and  miserable. 
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TIIK    MEETING    AGAIN. 


The  distractions  of  the  journey  did  his  spirit:}  good.  He 
conquered  the  pain.  The  fifteen  first  months  wliich  followed 
that  last  moment  at  the  Garennc  fountain,  filled  his  mind 
with  other  caros.  In  the  tumult  of  party  contentions,  by 
which  France  wai^  at  that  time  torn,  on  her  battle-fields,  was 
unfolded  the  full  extent  of  his  activity,  and  his  heroic  mind, 
which  afterwards  won  for  him  an  imperishable  name.  Al- 
ready had  the  young  hero  become  the  admiration  of  all  the 
brave,  and  the  noblo  ladies  at  the  court  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis  consoled  him,  more  than  Was  conducive  i^  Florcttc's 
peace  of  mind. 

The  lovely  Florette  heard  of  her  lover*s  fame,  and  how  all 
the  world  praised  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  gardener, 
who  planted  flowers  at  her  side;  he  was  the  warrior,  who 
marched  forth  to  earn  laurels  on  the  field  of  victory.  She 
had  only  loved  Henry;  never  the  prince  of  Beam.  His  dasj- 
zling  transformation  moved  less  her  astonishment  than  her 
grief.  Full  well  she  knew  how  the  beauties  of  the  court 
laid  siege  to  him,  and  how,  only  too  flatteringly  he  gave  heed 
now  to  one,  now  to  another. 

Florette  had  known  and  loved  only  one  man  in  the  world; 
this  one  was  Henry.  Now  losing  her  faith  in  him,  she  lost 
faith  in  all  mankind.  But  meanwhile  her  heart  broke. 
What  had  happened  and  must  happen,  her  reason  had  in 
vain  foretold. 

In  one  of  his  progresses,  he  came  once  again  to  Nerac. 
Then  she  saw  the  prince  of  Beam  once  more  strolling  in  the 
garden  and  thicket  of  Garenne,  with  the  fair  lady  of  Ayelle. 
She  could  not  resist  her  desire  to  cross  their  path. 

The  countenance  of  Florette,  which,  although  pale  and 
suffering,  was  yet  more  beautiful  in  its  sorrow,  than  ever  in 
the  hey-day  of  her  joy,  suddenly  revived  in  the  young  prince 
all  the  remembrances  of  his  first  love.  He  became  restless. 
The  young  lady  at  his  side,  the  presence  of  the  courtiers 

{>reYented  him  from  yielding  to  his  wishes.  But  on  the  fol- 
owing  morning,  when  he  saw  old  Lucas  in  the  garden,  he 
secretly  hurried  to  the  house.  He  found  Florette  alone. 
The  too  speedy  return  of  her  father  prevented  him  from  con- 
versing long  with  her.  He  implored  her  for  one  short  hour 
at  the  Garenne  waters.  She  answered  without  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  work:  '^At  eight  o'clock  this  evening  I  shall 
be  there." 

He  harried  away.  He  was  again  as  in  former  days:  his 
whole  soul  burned  for  Florette.  He  could  hardly  await  the 
hour. 

It  was  dark;  the  clock  struck  eight.  Through  the  private 
gateway  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  meet  nobody;  and  by  foot- 
paths which  he  well  knew,  he  repaired  to  the  fountain, 
through  the  thicket.  Arrived;  his  heart  beat  audibly. 
Florette  had  not  yet  appeared.  He  waited  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  night  breeze  startled  him 
jc^ully  more  than  once.  Already  he  was  extending  his 
arms  to  fly  towards  her,  to  take  her  to  his  heart.  But  it 
was  not  she.  Impatiently  he  went  to  and  fro.  Then  he 
noticed,  not  far  fk>m  the  fountain,  in  the  darkness,  some- 
thing white,  like  a  portion  of  her  dress.  He  hastened  to  it. 
It  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  beside  the  arrow,  and  the  pierced 
rose.  There  was  writing  on  the  paper.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  hindered  him  from  reading  it. 

Shocked,  uneasy,  touched,  he  flies  back  to  the  castle,  and 
sighs:  '^How?  She  comes  not?  »  She  sends  me  back  the 
arrow,  because  she  no  longer  loves  me?*' 

He  read  the  writing — only  these  words:  "I  have  promised 
you,  you  will  find  me  again  at  the  fountain.  Probably  you 
will  go  past  without  seeing  me.  Search  better.  You  will 
certainly  find  me.  You  love  me  no  more,  therefore,  for  you 
I  live  no  longer.     Oh!  my  God,  forgivel" 


Henry  guessed  the  meaning  of  these  words.  The  palace 
resounded  with  his  calls!  They  ran  thither  on  hearing  the 
prince's  shouts.  A  few  servants  attended  him  with  torches 
to  the  fountain  of  Garenne. 

Why  prolong  the  melancholy  narration?  The  corpse  of 
the  beautiful  maiden  was  found  in  the  pool  formed  by  the 
water  of  the  spring.  They  buried  her  between  two  young 
trees. 

The  grief  of  the  young  prince  was  without  bounds.  Henry 
IV  is  to  this  day  the  idol  of  the  French  people.  He  accom- 
plished great  things.  He  experienced,  gained,  and  lost 
much.  But  a  heart  as  pure  and  trae  and  aSfectionate  as  the 
heart  of  Florette  he  never  won  again.  And  the  painful 
remembrance  of  this  angel  never  left  him. 

Such  was  the  first  love  of  Henry  IV,  such  this  only  one. 

So  loved  he  never  again! 


THE  8TRANGBB. 


BY    BETTY    PINE. 


ife 


He  sat  alone  on  the  banker's  doorstep.  His  clothes  were 
soiled,  and  his  face  weather-beaten.  His  dark  eye  was 
turned  downwards.  His  was  a  countenance  unlighted  by 
hope  or  ambition. 

The  wind  was  blowing,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  obscured  every 
object. 

As  I  approached,  he  started  to  his  feet  as  if  some  thought 
of  recognition  disturbed  him.  He  seemed  unwilling  to  meet 
the  glance  of  eyes  he  had  met  in  other  days. 

Could  I  pass  him  in  silence?  Nay,  I  could  not;  I  bowed, 
spoke  but  a  word  and  passed  on. 

When  I  returned,  I  saw  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  at  the  door  of  a  low  restaurant,  alone.  Yes,  alone. 
He  seemed  to  feel  no  interest  in  the  passers-by  or  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  A  quick  feeling  of  concern  came  into  my 
heart.  Was  he  hungry?  Was  he  sorrowful?  Why  should 
his  eyes  be  downward?  Why  should  his  acts  betray  the 
heaviness  of  despair?  Had  some  act  of  passion  planted 
remorse  in  his  bosom?  Why  had  he  come  hither?  Why 
did  he  leave  the  golden  shore,  and  the  home  where  hearts 
were  warm  for  him  with  love  and  sympathy? 

I  lay  upon  my  bed,  wakeful  with  the  picture  before  me. 
The  stranger  sitting  alone! 

Alone!  alone!    O  lonely  sound; 
'Tis  like  a  deep  and  cureless  wound, 
That  ever  aches  and  ever  bleeds 
While  on  your  life  it  slowly  feeds, 
Until  the  fount  is  dry. 

The  next  day  I  saw  him  not,  but  hoped  he  would  find  me. 

"Perchance  there  is  not  a  house  he  feels  free  to  enter.  He 
is  too  proud  to  beg,  and  I  believe  he  would  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  steal  V  With  feelings  of  this  kind,  I  set  out  on 
the  third  day;  and,  after  walking  up  and  down,  summoned 
courage  to  enter  the  restaurant.  I  did  not  find  him  there, 
but  learned  that  he  was  without  means  to  pay  for  one  med. 

I  left  a  note  and  came  home  praying  that  his  feet  might 
be  directed  to  me 

Late  in  the  aft^emoon,  he  came  faint  and  weary;  I  pre- 
pared that  he  might  bathe.  I  hastened  the  meal  that  he 
might  be  rfreshed. 

I  introduced  him  to  my  friends,  and  sought  to  throw  him 
in  the  way  of  employment,  and  in  a  few  days,  his  way  lighted 
up  and  all  went  on  well.  We  found  in  him  wealth  of 
thought,  and  rich  stores  of  knowledge  gained  by  application 
when  others  perhaps  trifled  with  time  and  spent  in  folly 
their  precious  moments. 

Salt  Lake,  May  15,  1869. 
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MOZART'S  FIDDLE. 


Td  the  Josephstadt  at  Vienna,  there  lived,  about  ibrty 
years  ago,  a  poor  man  who  ttaded  in  all  sorts  of  second-hand 
articles  and  curiosities.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Ruttler, 
was  blessed  with  a  numerous  family,  and  the  profits  of  his 
business  were  barely  enough  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
fourteen  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  scarcely  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  Ruttler 
was  benevolent  and  obliging;  and  no  one  in  trouble  appealed 
to  bim  in  vain  for  his  help  and  counsel. 

Before  Ruttler's  shop  a  man  passed  every  day,  whose  seri- 
ous, thoughtful  features  excited  respect  and  interest;  he 
appeared  to  be  suffering  from  an  incurable  illness;  only, 
when  he  saw  Kuttler*s  children,  who  always  respectfully 
greeted  him  as  he  went  by,  as  they  played  about  in  the 
streets,  a  smile  passed  over  his  colorless  lips,  and  his  gaze, 
directed  toward  heaven,  seemed  to  implore  for  them  an  exist- 
ence happier  than  his  own. 

Ruttler,  too,  had  noticed  the  stranger;  and,  as  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  serving  a  neighbor,  he  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a  seat  ready  for  him  when  he  returned  from 
his  usual  promenade.  The  sick  man  accepted  the  friendly 
offer,  and  every  morning,  liuttler's  children  came  out,  bring- 
ing a  chair  for  the  stranger. 

On  Whit-Monday  morning,  the  invalid  returned  earlier 
than  usual  from  his  walk,  and  lluttler*s  children  at  once 
surrounded  him  with  the  news — '*Dear  sir,  we  have  got 
such  a  pretty  little  sister  born  in  the  night.**  The  stranger 
entered  the  shop  to  ask  lluttler  how  his  wife  was  going  on. 
The  good  man  at  once  came  out,  and  concluded  his  thanks 
with  the  words,  "Yes,  dear  sir,  this  is  now  the  fifteenth 
which  the  good  (Jod  has  sent  us!" 

"My  good  man,  you  have  then  much  to  care  for;  but  have 
yOii^alrc^idy  found  a  god  father?*' 

"No,  sir;  when  one  is  poor,  god-fathers  are  not  so  easily 
to  be  found.  My  other  childrcn*s  sponsors  are  neighbors, 
all  poorer  than  I  am.'* 

"Call  the  girl  Gabriel,"  «aid  the  stranger.  ''I  will  give 
her  this  name.  Here  are  a  hundred  florins  for  the  christen- 
ing feast,  which  I  will  attend,  and  which  I  re<]uest  you  to 
provide.''  As  lluttler  hesitated,  he  added,  '-Take  it,  take  it; 
when  you  know  more  of  me  you  will  see  that  I  am  not 
unworthy  to  share  your  cares.  But  you  can  do  me  a  service. 
t  see  there  in  your  shop  a  violin ;  be  so  good  as  to  bring  it 
out  to  me.  I  have  a  happy  thought,  and  must  at  once  put 
it  on  paper." 

Ruttler  took  down  the  violin  from  the  hook  and  gave  it 
into  the  stranger's  hand,  who  soon  drew  such  wonderful 
tones  from  it  that  the  street  was  speedily  filled  with  eager 
and  curious  listeners,  and  many  persons  driving  by,  whose 
ear  recognized  the  great  musician  in  these  notes,  stopped 
their  carriages  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  strains,  But  the 
invalid,  absorbed  in  his  melodies,  did  not  heed  the  crowd 
which  had  asemblcd  before  lluttler*s  shop. 

When  he  had  finished  his  piece,  he  wrote  it  down  on  a 
music-sheet,  which  he  took  from  his  pjcket,  and  then  said 
farewell  to  his  new  friends,  leaving  his  address,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  let  him  know  the  day  of  the  christ- 
ening. 

Sovi*ral  days  passed  away,  and  the  invalid  did  not  appear. 
The  chair  before  Ruttler 's  door  stood  unoccupied. 

Ruttler  decided  at  last  to  go  himself  and  in(|uire  after  his 
kind  guest.  He  arrived  at  the  house  to  which  he  had  been 
directed.  The  door  was  hung  with  black.  A  coffin  sur- 
rounded by  burning  tapers,  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
were  crowding  into  the  house  as  pull-bearers  and  mourners, 
mide  him  guess  the  truth. 

ft ..     . 


Here  ho  learnt  to  his  astonishment,  that  Mozart  was  to 
have  been  his  daughter's  godfather,  and  that  this  sad  crowd 
had  assembled  to  accompany  the  great  man  te  the  gra.ve. 

At  his  house,  Mozart,  sitting  in  Jm  chair,  had  composed 
his  glorious  Requiem,  his  last  Song  of  the  Swan — his 
Funeral  Hymn. 

Ailer  Ruttler  had  paid  the  last  honors  to  the  great  master, 
he  returned  home;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  modest 
dwelling  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who,  as  it  so  often 
happens,  first  began  to  honor  the  great  genius  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  taken  from  them. 

This  event  brought  Ruttler  into  so  prominent  notice,  that 
his  business  became  quite  a  floursshing  one.  He  was  able 
henceforth  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money,  to  get  situations 
for  his  children,  and  to  pa.«s  his  old  age  in  comfort. 

His  youngest  daughter  he  called  Gabriel,  as  Mozart  had 
wished;  when  she  was  sixteen  he  g:ive  her  the  fiddle  which 
Mozart  had  used  a  few  days  before  his  death.  This  violin 
was  afterwards  sold  for  four  thousand  florins  (82,800). 

lluttler  would  never  part  wiih  the  chair,  though  large 
sums  of  money  were  offered  to  him  for  it.  He  preserved  it 
as  a  memorial  of  his  poverty — as  that  which  had  led  to  his 
good  fortune — Dcmorests  Young  America. 


We  extract  a  little  posic  of  good  thoughts  from  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Harrington *s,  which,  although  somewhat  scattering, 
we  think  too  gtH)d  to  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Kditor: — >[ay  your  praiseworthy  publication  meet 
with  decided  success,  for,  in  my  judgment,  U  meriU  it 
Many  pleasing  reflections  occupy  the  mind  while  partaking 
of  your  bill  of  fare.  One  or  two  that  occur  to  me  I  will 
mention.  When  intelligent  thinkers  commit  their  cogita- 
tions to  writing,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  it  reminds 
me  of  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist — "Deepcalleth  unto  deep.** 
Later  inspiration  has  said — "Intelligence  cleavelh  unto  intel- 
ligence," and  again  "Wisdom  is  justified  <»f  her  children.** 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  write  or  fathom  deep  things, 
but  I  like  to  read  and  pander  over  them.  In  diversity, 
there  is  unity;  in  nature,  wonderful  harmonica;  in  intellect- 
ual development  permeating  benisons. 

"The  r<|iucioiH  flriiiHiiiciit  on  high. 
With  all  tho  blue  ethureal  sky. 
Ami  rtpaiiglotl  bcavenrt  a  sbiniug  fnimp, 
Tliclr  grc.it  original  proclaim." 

True,  indeed,  but  does  immensity,  with  all  its  vast  designs 
and  embellishments,  its  awful  harmonies,  the  storm-clouds 
of  the  heavens  answering  to,  and  sympathising  with,  the 
storms  below,  which  so  terribly  agitate  the  great  deep, 
and  which  the  waterspouts  bear  witness  to,  originattj  the  idea 
of  a  (rod?  Nay  indeed,  for  without  revelation  man  wcnild 
never  have  found  1 1  im  out.  It  is  true  that  after  the  idea 
is  conceived,  n.iture  and  all  things  else  bear  testimony. 
Only  "the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  For 
one  I  fully  accord  with  the  somewhat  unpopular  s  lying  of  a 
former  apostle  "  by  philosophy  no  man  knows  God  ** 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  small  part  of  mankind 
do  the  thinking  for  the  race.  Then  how  import^int  that  they 
should  think  rightly.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  class  of 
our  fellow-men  who  claim  to  be  philanthropists,  were  far  from 
being  benefactors  of  mankind,  from  the  fact  that  under  the 
guise  of  friendship  tliey  would  rob  us  of  our  hope,  make  us 
believe  we  are  orphans,  no  father  in  the  heavens,  no  mother, 
no  rational  hope  for  the  future,  no  fond  assurance  that  if  we 
die  we  shall   live  again;   but  rather  give  us  the  (to  tlieni) 
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brilliant  prospect  of  a  "No"  to  that  (when   properly  con- 
sidered) inspiring  couplet : 

*' Shall  spring  ever  visit  this  mouldering  urn 
Shall  day  ever  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?  '' 
At  some  convenient  time  I  would  like  a  word  or  two  with 
yoar   Dramatic  Editor.     In   my  judgment  he  makes  the 
drama  the  cause  for  much  that  is  the  effect  of  other  causes ; 
but  opinions  are  private  property.     The  unity  of  faith  is 
to  be  attained,  "  for  the  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
Fraternally  yours, 

L.  E.  Harrington, 

American  Fork. 

We  publish  with  especial  readiness  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  above  letter.  The  conscientious  expression  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  is  what  we  believe  in,  as  the  best  pos^ble  way  to 
arrive  at  truth  on  all  questions.  We  shall  as  thankfully 
receive  the  Bishop's  criticism  as  his  kind  expression  of  satis- 
faction with  our  labors.  Progress  and  light  is  what  we  are 
after.  It  is  only  ignorance  that  fears  to  be  questioned  or  set 
rijjrht. 


THE  DARKEST  HOUR  BEFORE  DiWN. 

Whea  through  the  shades  of  life  we  pass. 

And  all  seems  dark  above, 
Let  not  unwelcome  thoughts  that  rise 

Wound  the  fond  heart  we  love. 

For  soon  the  light  will  come  again, — 

The  darkness  be  dispelled; 
Oh,  then,  'twill  give  us  joy  to  know 

Sjich  thoughts  have  been  withheld. 

Look  up  and  see  the  light  that  gleams 

To  guide  us  on  our  w^y, 
When  earth's  drear  night  is  darkest — then 

'Tis  never  far  from  day. 

So  murmur  not,  because  we  have 
The  ligb  '.s  and  shades  to  know. 
Without  t".em  we  could  never  learn 
Celestial  joys  below! 

W.  S.  G. 
Salt  Ljikc  City,  July  1,  1809. 


AS  PERTAINING  TO  SCIENCE  IN  UTAH. 

Wc  were  pleased  to  note  in  the  procession  on  Monday  last,  (5th 
July),  a  handsome  and  well  designed  car,  as  representative  of  our 
brethren  the  Engineers,  Machinists  and  Founders  of  Utah,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description: 

*'0n  the  top  of  the  arrangement  was  one  of  Judson's  patent 
Governors  for  lO-horsepower  engine;  Model  of  Wood^s  self- raking 
Reaper,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  F.  T.  Perris,  Esq.,  agent  for 
Utah.  Model  of  New  Yorker  self-raking  Reaper,  lent  by  Wm. 
Carr,  Esq.,  ngont  for  Utah.  Small  Turning  Lathe,  made  by  br. 
Pierpoint.  One  'of  Pickering's  patent  Governors  for  lO-horsc 
power  Engine.  Ornamental  Iron  Casting  (watch  stand)  by  br. 
DeGray. 

On  the  sides  were — a  pair  of  Typo  Molds,  made  by  br.  Z.  Der- 
rick; Square,  Calipers,  etc.,  made  by  br.  J.  Tuckfield;  a  Photo- 
graph of  a  two-horse  epgine  (first  made  in  Utah);  large  drawing 
of  upper  works  of  Steam  Boat  Engine,  with  a  number  of  Cog 
Wheel  and  other  Patterns,  Wrenches,  etc.,  made  by  br.  Wm.  J. 
Silver,  filled  in  with  Moulders*  Tools,  etc.  Banners,  etc.,  on 
poles.  Smelting  Furnace;  Cupola  Furnace,  (Deseret  Foundry); 
Di  jiwing  Instruments;  Patterns;  Locomotive.  " 

Yours,  etc., 

Wm.  J.  Silver. 
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CAN  THERE  BE  A  CULMINATINCI  CIVILIZATION? 


In  our  estimation  there  can  be  no  culmination  to  the  eter- 
nal series  of  progressive  attainments  of  which  civilization  is 
capable.  There  can  be  no  culmination  to  man's  course,  or 
to  the  efforts  of  undying  divinity  that  exists  within  him. 
Created,  as  man  is,  perfectly  destitute  of  any  inward  sense  of 
the  possibility  of  death,  or  limit  to  hb  being,  or  powers, 
man's  soul,  long  ere  now,  would  have  aspired  to  comprehend 
the  universe  of  truth  had  not  priestcraft — always  terrified  at 
the  extent  of  his  nature — held  him  back  by  the  warnings  of 
the  wrath  of  the  very  God  whose  awakening  he  feels  and  of 
whose  unlimited  ambitions  his  whole  being  is  the  counter- 
part. Let  but  that  spell  be  broken,  and  the  fact,  of  the 
divine  and  eternal  nature  of  man,  be  fully  accepted  in  its 
stead,  and  under  its  inspiring  influence,  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion we  now  conceive  of— come  when  it  may — ^with  all  its 
gloriously  combined  results  of  the  efforts  of  all  previous  ages, 
will  prove  but  the  lowest  stage  of  a  great  new  series,  in  con- 
nection with  which  mankind  will  travel  as  much  higher  still. 

Such  are  our  views  of  the  future  society.  With  us,  man 
is  viewed  as  an  unlimited  being,  existing  in  an  unlimited 
universe,  surrounded  unlimitedly  with  objects  for  his  scru- 
tiny and  comprehension, — a  deathless  universe  to  be  ex- 
plored,— a  deathless  soul  within  him  to  explore  it!  No  sense 
of  limit  to  his  capabilities  within  his  soul;  no  evidence  that 
there  can  ever  be  a  time  when  there  will  be  nothing  more  to 
learn  indicated  in  the  universe  without.  As  it  should  be, 
man  finds  himself  fitted  in  character  to  the  universe  in  which 
he  exists.  Were  he  limited  in  his  capabilities,  or  the  uni- 
verse in  its  resources,  there  would  be  a  lack  of  fitness  in  the 
nature  of  things.  As  to  intelligence  in  the  abstract,  we  can- 
not conceive  of  intelligence,  but,  as  deathless  ever  progress- 
ing intelligence,  without  pain.  Supposing  intelligence  to  be 
created — which  we  by  no  means  affirm — for  God  to  awaken 
into  existence  such  intelligence  as  we  possess,  while  it  is  in 
the  least  degree  possible,  that  there  can  be  any  decay  or 
limit  to  its  active  career,  would  amount  to  his  creating  the 
strong  instincts  of  life  to  face  the  horrifying  prospect  of 
their  own  dissolution;  thus,  constituting  himself.  Creator 
and  Destroyer  of  life  and  pleasure  in  the  same  act!  But 
this  never  can  be  true !  When  the  meanest  promptings  or 
wants  of  our  physical  being  find  themselvas,  without  excep- 
tion, elaborately  supplied  in  the  grand  provisions  of  nature; 
the  mightiest,  the  most  intensified  yearnings  of  our  spirits, 
cannot,  alone,  be  created  for  disappointment.  The  yearnings 
for  endless  life  and  progress,  existing  within  us,  must  be  true 
indications  of  the  future  that  awaits  us,  or  the  million-fold 
evidences  that  exist  of  the  invariable  presence  of  suchde- 
sires  in  the  human  soul,  would  be  but  so  many  evidences  that 
the  God  of  nature  has  lent  himself,  to  convey  a  false  antici- 
pation to  every  heart,  and  to  bear  witness  to  a  He  in  every 
bosom.  Inasmuch  as  Nature — ^as  heard  speaking  in  the 
hearts  of  the  good  and  wise  of  all  ages — cannot  lie,  the 
future  of  our  race  can  only  be  truly  read,  in  the  light  of  the 
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bouDdless  jcarniDgs  for  knowledge  that  exist  within  us,  side  I 
by  side  with  the  immensity  of  wisdom  evidently  for  us  to 
learn.  Science  and  art,  then,  with  us,  can  but  have  begun  their 
day !  As  boundless  and  unexplorablc  as  the  universe  itself, 
must  be  the  sciences,  that  will  in  due  order  be  sought  out  by 
the  untiring  energies  of  unclouded  humanity.  Give  man 
only  the  same  amount  of  progress  ho  even  now  can  make ; 
assume  his  slowest  rate  of  growth,  and  give  him  but  all 
ETERNITY  for  his  day  of  operations,  and  you  have  consti- 
tuted him,  comparatively,  a  God  at  once !  A  greater  deity 
in  the  future,  anyway,  than  our  highest  imaginations  can 
conceive  or  language  cap  convey.  Assume  then,  better,  and 
still  better,  conditions  for  his  progress  than  now  exist — ^as 
well  we  may — ^and  the  same  eternal  period  for  his  develop- 
ment, and  where  have  you  prospectively  landed  him  ?  And 
with  him,  where  have  you  predicted  the  position  of  the  race 
to  which  he  belongs?  In  the  very  heart,  if  heart  there  be, 
to  the  infinite  circle  of  the  Divine  Sciences  of  creative  and 
beautifying  power!  Where  the  Great  Universe  is  found 
yielding  up  its  secrets  one  by  one  to  his  determined  will; 
where  ceaseless  ages  in  their  periods,  come  but  to  pour  new 
tides  of  strength  into  his  being,  and  open  wide,  and  still 
wider  doors,  through  which  his  enlarged  vision  may  gaze 
astonished  upon  the  majestic  infinitudes  of  undiscovered  sci- 
ence still  without. 

But,  let  us  now  come  back  to  our  own  time — to  the  sim- 
plicities of  to-day;  what  shall  we  say  of  them?  This,  that 
distant  and  immense  as  arc  the  leadings  of  the  road  that 
will  yet  be  traveled  by  mankind,  we  are  on  that  road  to-day, 
or  on  paths  that  lead  to  it  I  Immortal,  expansive  and  divine, 
as  necessarily  will  be,  the  sciences  that  will  in  due  time 
reveal  themselves,  the  simplest  truths  mankind  have  already 
made  their  own,  arc  as  immortal  and  divine  as  any  that  ever 
will  be  reached.  All  truths  form  but  so  many  strata  of  a 
boundless  series  supporting,  overlaying  and  interlocking 
each  other  and  forming  one  grand  and  indissoluble  whole. 
To  be  connected  to  any  one  truth,  therefore,  is  to  be  in  a 
sense  connected  to  the  whole,  for  the  whole  is  then  within 
our  reach.  We  have,  consequently,  in  any  truth,  we  have 
ever  learned,  one  end  of  a  thread  running  through  all  the 
facts  of  universal  life;  and  by  following  which,  we  may 
explore  unlimitcdly,  the  chambers  of  the  palace  of  immensity. 
What  we  gain,  therefore,  in  conceptive,  inventive,  or  crea- 
tive strength,  to-day,  however  limited  in  extent  it  may  be,  is 
so  much  gained  of  the  immensity  of  wisdom  and  capacity, 
which  creates  worlds  and  harmonizes  universes.  Even  in  all 
the  small  accomplishments  that  lie  betwen  the  creation  of  a 
table,  to  the  invention  of  a  telegraph  wire,  we  grasp  faculties 
of  Deity.  Small  as  the  draught  may  be,  wc  drink  of  the 
"stream  which  makes  glad  the  city  of  our  God."  However 
close  to  the  shore,  as  yet,  we  sail,  we  are  on  an  unlimited  sea 
on  whose  boundless  waters  the  revealing  light  of  truth  never 
sets, — ^as  much  on  the  sea,  as  archangels,  or  celestial  beings 
of  any  order,  who,  eternal  ages  hence,  left  the  shore,  and 
turned  their  exploring  eyes  towards  the  cxhaustless,  but  not 
incomprehensible  mysteries  ahead. 

So  much,  then,  allow  us  to  as.4c.rt,  for  the  oneness  of  the 
truths  wo  know,  with  the  truths  that  ever  have  or  ever  will 
be  known.  As  to  the  fitness  of  our  nature  for  the  deepest 
researches  into  the  mighty  volumes  of  undiscovered  truth, 
we  havo  the  continual  witness  with  us.  We  seem  like  a 
mine  of  jewelled  thoughts  when  once  the  vein  is  struck,  and 
such  a  mine,  in  fact,  we  are,  for  deity  is  hid  within  us  wait- 
ing to  be  developed;  while,  on  every  hand  outside,  a  living, 
palpitating  universe  of  inspiration  exists,  waiting  to  take 
hold  upon  us,  and  connect  our  intelligence  with  the  immon- 
sity  of  wisdom  without.  Then  the  Divine  within  our  nature, 
answering  to   the  divine   whisperings  without,   like   blaze 


answering  to  blaze,  gladdens  again !  Like  a  mirror  answers 
to  the  glances  of  the  sun,  and  forms  one  radiant  glory  with 
the  messengers  of  light,  so,  sunlike  inspiration,  glancing  on 
any  polished  quality  of  our  souls,  wakens  a  glory  there,  and 
in  that  faculty  of  our  being  God  is  revealed.  Thus  we  draw 
niirh  to  Ilim  and  whether  we  seek  to  appropriate  to  our- 
selves His  wisdom  manifested,  in  artistic,  scientific,  or  so 
called  sacred  truths,  He  is  always  there  answering  to  every 
call  of  our  being  for  light  or  truth.  Thus  through  eternal 
ages  must  it  ever  be;  a  boundless  infinitude  of  truth  ever 
present  to  answer  the  utmost  requisitions  of  our  infinite 
souls.  Endless  unfoldings  of  art  and  science,  and  still  higher 
developments  of  social  and  sacred  truths  must,  therefore, 
needs  take  place;  and  endlessly  our  race  must  rise,  from 
"culminating  civilization"  to  "culminating  civilization,"  and 
that  without  end. 


IMPEBIALISH  IN  AMERICA. 


As  illustrative  of  some  remarks  by  Elder  John  Taylor 
made  on  "the  4th,"  with  reference  to  the  insane  idea  of 
imperialism  in  America,  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
Boston  Investigator: 

Every  ism,  however  insane,  whether  religious  or  political, 
has  its  organ,  as  well  as  its  adherents.  No  absurd  conceit 
can  be  presented  to  the  public  without  meeting  with  some 
favor.  The  proofs  of  this  are  as  abundant  as  sand  in  the 
desert.  The  latest  example  of  this  is  a  movement  in  New 
York  in  favor  of  imperialism. 

The  seventh  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  tlie  National  Constitution  declares  in  defining  the 
power  of  Congress:  "No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding  oflice  of  profit  or 
trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State." 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  numerously  signed  petitions 
had  been  sent  to  Congressmen,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  this 
clause.  The  main  reason  assigned  was  that  the  public  debt 
presented  this  issue:  Either  imperialism  or  repudiation. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  these  petitions.  The  next  mova 
of  this  class  of  fanatics  was  to  start  a  newspaper  Several 
repudiation  organs  have  been  started,  why  should  not  the 
opposite  extremists  have  their  organ?  They  have  lately 
commenced  the  publication  of  one  in  New  York  city,  and  it 
is  entitled  the  Imperialist. 

The  advocates  of  imperialism,  as  well  as  all  other  oppo- 
nents of  liberal  institutions  are  but  blind  moles  working  in 
the  dark.  The  whole  genius  of  the  age  tends  to  liberty  and 
the  overthrow  of  despotism.  Trouble  and  difficulty  may 
attend  our  young  republic,  but  it  is  only  for  awhile.  Instead 
of  ever  seeing  America  disrobed  of  her  cap  and  ninntle  of 
liberty,  we  look  with  perfect  assurance  to  the  time  when  she 
shall  be,  not  in  theory  alone,  but  in  fact,  the  model  republic 
of  the  world — a  great  center  around  which  the  yet  to  be 
republics  of  the  earth  shall  be  grouped. 

*'For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  often  lost,  ia  ever  won.*' 

An  age  in  which  llussian  serfs  are  liberated  ;  in  which 
old  dynasties  like  Spain  are  changing  to  meet  the  popular 
voice;  in  which  men  foresee  even  monarchial  England  itself 
sliding  towards  Republicanism,  is  a  curious  one  in  wh'.ch  to 
talk  of  imperialism  to  the  Great  Republic. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  MOHAMMEDAN  DISPENSATION. 


^ 


THK    WORI.n  S     IIIHTORY    ILUSTBATED     IN    ITS     (JURAT    rilAnACTKRH. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Mohammed's  prophetship  he  pub- 
lished the  revelation  of  his  famous  night  journey  to  the 
seven  heavens.  At  first,  it  was  too  much  even  for  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  disciples,  and  some  of  them  left  him;  but  Abu 
Becker  timely  vouched  for  the  Prophet's  veracity;  and 
hi.s  prompt  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  night  vision  turned 
again  the  wavering  faith,  and  raised  the  credit  of  Moham- 
med as  the  favorite  Apostle  of  God  to  a  towering  pinnacle. 
It  is  thought  that  this  hit  of  the  Prophet  was  a  bold  stroke 
of  policy.  Says  Mr.  Sale,  in  his  preliminary  discourse  to 
his  translation  of  the  Koran,  '-I  am  apt  to  think  this  fiction, 
notwithstanding  its  extravagance,  was  one  of  the  most  artful 
contrivances  Mohammed  ever  put  in  practice,and  what  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  his  reputation  to  that  great 
height  to  which  it  afterward  attained." 

The  star  of  Mohammed's  mission  was  now  rising;  his 
enemies,  by  their  very  warfare  against  the  faithful,  were  fast 
rolling  the  wheel  of  empire  toward  him;  and  their  rejection 
of  the  new  revelation  was  but  preparing  the  way  for  the 
epoch  of  his  military  apostleship!  He  had  reached  the 
period  of  his  prophetic  career  most  famous  for  its  results.  It 
is  called  the  "Accepted  Year,"  in  which,  among  other  nota- 
ble events,  stands  foremost  the  immortalized  *'IIegira,"  or 
the  Flight,  whence  dates  the  Mohammedan  era.  First,  in 
the  (irdcr  of  remarkable  events,  came  twelve  citizens  of  Me- 
dina on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  who,  hearing  the  prophet 
preach,  received  the  word  and  swore  allegience  and  obedi- 
ence to  hiiii.  These  were  honored  with  the  title  of  ''The 
Defenders."  Heturning  to  Medina,  they  brought  others  into 
the  faith,  and  soon  after  seventy  three  more  converts  from 
that  city  came  to  enroll  themselves  under  his  banner;  and 
these  on  Mount  Akaba  took  the  oath  pertaining  to  the  gos- 
pel of  the  sword.  *'If,"  said  they,  "we  be  slain  in  thy  cause, 
what  shall  be  our  reward?"  '-Paradise!"  answered  the 
Prophet.  ''Then,"  said  they,  '\strctch  forth  thy  right  hand," 
and  he  did  so.  They  then  ttM»k  the  oath,  and  swore  that 
thoy  would  defend  and  uphold  the  l*rophet  and  his  cause. 
Thus  began  that  mighty  military  organization  which  in  its 
growth  built  up  a  vast  empire,  and  for  centuries,  against  the 
chivalry  of  Ohri.stendoni,  contended  even  for  the  dominion 
of  the  world. 

I'p  to  this  ini|K)rtant  period  the  "kingdom  of  (J od,"  as 
represented  in  Mohammed's  mission,  had  not  received  its 
perfect  organization,  for  according  to  the  very  genius  of 
IslanJsni,  the  apostleship  is  the  power  of  God  ordained  to 
bear  off  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  unto 
the  Christ  of  Ishmael's  seed  it  was  given  to  build  it  up  by 
the  might  of  the  sword,  he,  like  the  Christ  from  the  chosen 
seed  of  Isaac,  now  called  twelve  apostles;  and  thus  endowed, 
Mohammed's  dispensation  was  fairly  opened. 

Mohammed's  ^'kingdom  of  God,"  being  now  once  more  per- 
fectly set  up  upon  the  earth,  by  the  choosing  of  twelve  apostles, 
the  Prophet  sent  away  '-The  Defenders,"  and  counseled  the 
residue  of  his  disciples  to  take  their  flight  to  Medina ;  But 
the  Prophet,  with  Abu  Beker  and  Ali,  remained  behind  in 
his  beloved  native  city,  not  having,  he  said,  as  yet  divine 
permission  to  leave  Mecca.  This  exodus  of  his  followers 
alarmed  the  rival  branch  of  the  Koreisliitcs ;  for  since  the 
day  that  the  twelve  pilgrims  took  the  oath  on  Mount  Akaba, 
so  great  had  been  the  success  of  Islamism  in  Medina,  that 
this  chosen  city  was  now  ready  to  welcome  the  Prophet  as  its 
divine  lawgiver  and  sovereign.  His  enemies  in  Mecca, 
fearful  lest  his  new  allies  should  proselyte  other  powerful 
trib<s.  and  return  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  prophet, 


resolved  to  interrupt  the  flight  of  Mohammed  and  at  once 
put  him  to  death.  They  accordingly  held  a  council,  in 
which  his  assassination  was  formally  arranged  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  city;  but  scarcely  was  the  conspiracy  against 
him  conceived  ere  it  was  known  to  the  Prophet,  professedly 
revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  now  ordered  him 
to  take  his  flight  to  Medina. 

Thereupon,  "to  amuse  his  enemies,"  he  directed  Ali  to  lie 
down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  himself  in  his  green  cloak, 
which  he  did;  and  Mohammed  escaped  miraculously,  as  they 
pretend,  to  Abu  Bekor's  house,  unperceived  by  the  conspir- 
ators, who  had  already  assembled  at  the  Prophet's  door. 
They,  in  the  meantime,  looking  through  the  crevice,  and 
seeing  Ali,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  Prophet  himself,  asleep, 
continued  watohing  there  till  morning,  thus  giving  Moham- 
med the  advantage  of  escape.  At  length,  bursting  in  the 
door,  they  rushed  toward  the  sleeper,  when  Ali  started  up 
and  confronted  them.  Amazed,  they  demanded,  "Where  is 
Mohammed?"  "I  know  not,"  replied  Ali,  sternly,  and 
walked  forth,  none  venturing  to  molest  him. 

Abu  Beker  and  the  Prophet  took  refuge  iu  a  cave  at 
Mount  Thor,  where  they  arrived  at  dawn  of  day.  Scarce 
were  they  in  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  pursuit.  "  Our 
pursuers,"  said  the  apprehensive  Abu  Beker,  "are  many,  and 
we  are  but  two."  "Be  not  grieved,"  replied  the  grand 
enthusiast,  "there  is  a  third,  even  God  himself.  He  will 
defend  us."  In  this  cave  they  remained  three  days,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  preserved  by  another  miracle,  after 
which  they  set  out  for  Medina,  taking  a  by-road.  But  they 
had  not  journeyed  far  before  they  were  overtaken  by  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  Abu  Beker  was  again  dismayed.  The  com- 
forting word  was  still,  "Be  not  troubled;  God  is  with  us  I" 
A.s  the  Koreishite  leader  overtook  Mohammed,  his  horse 
fell,  and  the  Prophet  taking  advantage  of  the  incident,  spoke 
to  liiin  with  such  words  of  power  and  authority  that  the 
stern  warrior  was  awed,  and  entreating  forgiveness  turned 
back  his  troop.  The  fugitives  continued  their  journey  until 
they  arrived  at  a  little  village  two  miles  from  Medina,  where 
ihcy  remained  four  days,  in  which  time  there  gathered  to 
him  the  refugees  of  Mecca,  and  a  little  host  of  auxiliaries, 
among  whom  was  a  warrior  chief  with  seventy  followers  of 
the  tribe  of  Salram,  who  forthwith  made  profession  of  faith. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Moslem  Sabbath,  after  the  service 
of  prayers  and  a  sermon  from  the  prophet,  he  mounted  his 
camel  and  set  forth  for  the  chosen  city,  the  troop  of  horse 
attending  him  as  guards,  and  his  disciples  from  Mecca  took 
turns  in  holding  a  canopy  of  palm  leaves  over  his  head.  By 
his  side  rode  Abu  Beker.  "Oh,  apostle  of  God !"  cried  the 
Salram  chief,  "thou  shalt  not  enter  Medina  without  a  stand- 
ard." So  he  unfolded  his  turban,  and,  tying  it  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  bore  it  aloft  before  the  Prophet.  "Thus,"  says 
Washington  Irving,  "did  Mohammed  enter  Medina  more  as 
a  coiMjueror  than  an  exile  seeking  an  asylum." 

New  dispensations  have  ever  found  their  crowning  oppor- 
tunities made  by  the  force  of  the  action  against  them,  as 
though  an  overruling  power  worked  in  harmony  from  oppo- 
site sides.  The  Egyptian  bondage  brought  forth  the  exodus 
of  the  chosen  people — the  exodus  the  nationality  of  Israel. 
So  also  from  the  flight  of  the  Arabian  fanatic  grew  up  the 
Mohammedan  empire. 

He  now  boldly  proclaimed  his  military  apostleship,  and 
empowered  his  followers  to  make  war  upon  the  idolaters,  and 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  sword.  There  was  a 
new  revelation — a  second  seal  of  his  dispensation  opened. 
"The  sword,"  exclaimed  the  Prophet,  "is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  of  hell;  a  drop  of  hlood  shed  in  tlie  cause  of  Ood,  a 
night  sjyent  under  amis,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of 
fasting  and  prayer.     Whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are 
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forgiven;  at  the  day  of  judgmeDt  his  wounds  shall  be 
respleudent  as  veruiilion  atid  odoriferous  as  musk ;  the  loss 
of  his  limbs  shall  be  replaced  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  of 
cherubim." 

The  first  of  Mohammed's  victories  was  wou  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the  Valley  of  Beder,  over  the  idola- 
trous Meccans,  headed  by  his  great  enemy,  Abu  Sofian.  The 
forces  of  the  Prophet  consisted  of  only  319  men,  while  that 
of  the  enemy  numbered  nearly  1,000;  notwithstanding,  he 
put  them  to  flight,  killing  seventy  of  the  principal  Koreish, 
and  taking  as  many  prisonci*s,  with  the  loss  of  only  fourteen 
of  his  own  men. 

In  the  Koran  this  battle  is  immortalized,  and  the  victory 
of  the  little  band  of  the  faithful  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
the  angel  Gabriel.  Nor  less  fortunate  was  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  enemy  of  the  whole  caravan,  consisting  of  6,000 
camels,  richly  laden,  from  Syria.  With  this  spoil  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  present  reward  for  his  followers,  while  to 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia  the  promise  of  the  future  was 
most  fascinating,  and  soon  a  formidable  host  flocked  to  his 
standard. 
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HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  GROWN. 

BY    ELI   B.    KELSEY. 


THE  .MITHOLOCIY  OF  KtiYPT. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  contain  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  embalmed  human  bodies.  What 
a  burlesc|ue  upon  their  conception  of  a  literal  resurrection  and 
re-use  of  this  old  worn-out  Uibernacle,  previous  to  ite  moulder- 
ing into  dust,  is  the  fact  that,  to-day,  the  barbarous  Arabs, 
whose  progenitors  were  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
dread  to  them  when  living,  should  now  use  their  sacred  le- 
mains  for  fuel,  with  which  to  cook  their  food  and  make  their 

I  camp-fires  and  beacons  throughout  their  chilly  night  vigils. 
The  bituminous  substance  with  which  they  were  embalmed 

I     rendering  them  very  inflamable,  and  making  them  far  bettor 

I     fuel  than  'buft'alo  chips." 

This  worship  ot  the  bcastii  of  the  higher  order,  was  based 

;  upon  the  supposition  that  the  lesser  deities,  whose  duty  it 
was  not  only  to  protect  but  to  serve  man,  were  tabernacled  in 
the  most  noble  specimens  of  the  animal  creation.  The  bull 
was  the  motive  power  of  Egypt,  he  drew  the  plow,  hauled 
the  cart,  pumped  their  water  to  a  higher  elevation;  at  death 
his  flesh  was  g(M)d  for  food  and  his  hide  was  useful  for  arts. 
The  cow  was  then,  as  now,  queen  of  the  dairy  and  a  source  of 
joy  to  the  juveniles  of  the  whole  land.  The  great  and  ruling 
deities  of  day  and  night  were  too  far  removed  and  had  far  too 
much  to  do  to  preside  in  person  over  the  minuic  affairs  of 
human  life.  Some  divine  offshoots  of  those  great  divinities 
were  supposed  to  be  with  them  always  in  the  forms  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  of  the  animal  creation.  The  spirit  of  the 
chief  god  of  Egypt  clothed  himself  with  the  body  of  a  bull. 
The  god  Apis  was  the  titular  divinity  of  the  whole  land. 

THE    PIUESTS. 

The  priesthood  of  Egyj»t  was  a  great  power  behind  the 
throne,  greater  than  the  throne  itself.  The  priests  were  sup- 
posed, by  the  sacredness  of  their  calling,  to  be  always  in 
direct  communication  with  the  gode.  They  held  the  power 
to  bless  and  curse  in  this  life  and  possessed  the  keys  that 
unlocked  or  closed  the  gate  of  the  unseen  world.  They  were 
repositories  and  expounders  of  the  laws — their  rebuke  filled 
kings  with  dismay — their  favoi*s  rendered  the  possession  of 
the  throne  secure  to  the  occupant.  The  theology  they  taught 
their  people  was  unmistakably  the  lowest  and  most  contempt- 
ible of  that  believed  in  by  any  of  the  nations  of  antiijuity.  The 
living  representatives  of  their  numerous  duties  covered  the 


^ 


whole  range  of  animal,  reptile  and  insect  life.  Earth,  air 
and  water  were  drawn  upon  for  tabernacles  for  their  divini- 
ties. They  taught  the  people  of  different  sections  or  prov- 
inces of  the  land  the  worship  of  deities  of  different  and 
sometimes  of  directly  opposite  characteristics :  While  the 
canine  race  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  lesser  deities, 
in  one  province;  the  animals  o^  feline  type  predominated  in 
another.  The  worshipers  of  the  canine  divinities  had  as 
great  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  devotees  of  the  feline 
deities  as  the  dog  has  for  the  cat.  The  inhabitants  of  one 
city  would  cat  each  other  in  times  of  famine  rather  than  kill 
a  dog  for  food.  The  dweller  in  another  province  would 
endure  the  most  horrible  tortures  in  defence  of  a  cat;  the 
worshipers  of  the  feline  deities  would  destroy  every  dog 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, — the  worshipers  of  dogs 
were  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  cat.  This  to  the  casual 
reader  may  seem  incredible;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
"the  unity  of  the  faith"  would  be  of  small  use  to  a  people 
who  worshiped  an  infinity  of  gods.  The  sectional  worship 
of  deities  of  sectional  types  and  callings  prevented  unity  of 
thought  and  unity  of  action,  and  worked  wonders  in  behalf 
of  a  sacerdotal  dispensation.  It  was  only  in  respect  to  the 
worship  of  Osiris  and  Isls  (the  sun  and  moon)  and  the  big 
bull  that  there  was  any  agreement  in  the  religious  faith  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  land.  Extreme  gravity  of  deport- 
ment and  deep  and  profound  mystery  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  inner  worship  of  the  temples  of  their  nobles  and  dei- 
ties held  the  people  in  awe  and  did  the  priests  good  service 
in  the  absence  of  brains. 

THE   SOCIAL   C01>E 

Of  Egypt  was,  probably,  better  calculated  to  hold  a  people 
together  in  perpetuity  and  hold  them  in  slavish  obedience  to 
the  king  (the  governors  of  provinces  and  the  magistrates  of 
cities,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  made  equally  subservient  to 
the  priesthood)  than  that  of  any  of  the  social  compacts  that 
the  world  has  ever  yet  received.  It  was  equally  well  cal- 
culated to  build  up  and  sustain  the  most  perfect  system  of 
agriculture  and  the  highest  possible  development  of  the 
mechanic  arts  attained  to  by  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  was  ordained,  by  laws  as  old  as  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  each  "caste,"  or  order  of  society,  should 
maintain  an  unalterable  and  never-varying  social  status. 
The  descendants  of  a  king  were  forever  royal;  of  a  noble, 
forever  noble;  the  sons  of  soldiers  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  arts  of  war  in  all  time;  the  sons  of  the  husbandman 
must  forever  till  the  soil;  the  S9ns  of  the  workers  in  each 
branch  of  mechanism  must  perpetuate  the  calling  and  trade 
of  his  fathers  forever.  No  excellence,  no  extraordinary 
development  of  individual  talent,  could  ever  lift  a  man  out 
of  the  *' caste"  he  was  born  in.  Who  cannot  see  that  this 
social  organization,  based  on  a  social  code  like  that  oi  the 
Egyptians,  would  transmit  from  posterity,  from  age  to  age,  a 
power  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  elements  used  in 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  life  greater  than  could  be 
attained  by  any  other  system,  all  things  being  equal.  The 
ruins  of  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  pyramids  and 
obelisks  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt  have  been  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  the  lovers  of  the  marvelous  and  beautiful  in 
all  ages. 

The  manner  of  living,  in  occupation,  food,  dress,  religious 
observances  and  social  recreations,  were  all  regulated  by 
unalterable  laws;  now  or  additional  observances  might  be 
ingrafted  upon  old  ones,  but  the  old  could  never  be  abro- 
gated. Age  afler  age  multiplied  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  conduct  in  this  life  and  the  mode  of  entrance  into  the 
life  that  is  unseen.  Uncjuestioning  obedience  to  the  king, 
honor  to  the  priesthood,  and  worship  of  the  gods  was  the 
only  passport  to  the  Elysian  abode  in  heaven. 
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The  Nile  or  some  canal  that  everywhere  ramified  the 
land,  represented  the  river  Styx,  when  sepulchre  was  sought 
for  their  friends,  notice  had  to  he  given  the  priests  and 
magistrates  of  the  fact,  upon  the  banks  of  the  nearest  canal 
or  river;  those  grand  functionaries  met  the  funeral  cortege, 
and  sat  in  judgment  on  the  dead;  if  it  could  be  proved  by  the 
mouth  of  two  witnesses  that  he  or  she  had  ever  disobeyed  the 
king  or  his  representatives,  dishonored  the  priests  or  blas- 
phemed the  gods,  to  pass  the  canal  and  find  sepulchre  was 
forbidden — emblematical  of  the  certain  failure  of  the  indi- 
vidual, when  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  great  and  fearful 
river  Styx.  The  catacombs  that  everywhere  honey  comb 
the  rocky  heights  of  Kgypt  would  never  have  been  excavated, 
or  if  hewn  out  would  never  have  been  tenanted  by  the 
bodies  of  dead  Egyptians,  had  it  not  been  for  the  force  and 
power  of  that  old  adage,  that  it  is  iiot  safe  to  throw  stones 
when  one  lives  in  a  glass  house  /«»i5cZ/— kings,  priests,  mag- 
istrates and  commoners,  being  conscious  that  they  in  their 
time  would  need  the  forbearance  of  society — when  seeking 
sepulchres — were  not  hard  U*  please,  and  believed  it  dan- 
gerous to  be  too  critical. 

THE    MARITAL   RELATIONS 

And  family  organizations  of  the  Egyptians  were  at  the  base 
of  the  whole  social  policy — and  did  more  towards  establish- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  social  institutions  of  Egypt  than  all 
other  influences  combined.  The  wife  owed  implicit  and 
unquestioned  obedience  to  the  husband;  the  children  owed 
their  lives  and  all  that  they  received  to  the  aficction  and 
care  of  their  parents — perfect  obedience  to  paternal  author- 
ity was  enforced  by  the  laws.  A  son  or  daughter  would 
never  take  a  seat  in  presence  of  father  or  mother  until  bid- 
den to  do  so.  Habitual  disregard  to  parental  authority  was 
punished  with  death.  The  division  of  the  population  into 
''castes,"  and  the  impossibility  of  intermarriage  between  the 
"castes,"  rendered  it  necessary  that  as  few  barriers  should 
exist  in  the  marriage  of  relations  as  possible — the  marriage 
of  brothei-s  with  sisters  was  not  only  permitted  but  encour- 
aged. The  familiar  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  their  family 
relations,  unchecked  by  those  restraints  imposed  by  religious 
faith,  were  prolific  of  all  the  evils  of  the  most  unlimited 
sexual  license,  as  brothera  and  sisters  destined  to  become 
husbands  and  wives  to  each  at  probity,  were  more  than 
likely  to  anticipate  their  nuptial  privileges.  Therefore  vir- 
tue, as  understood  by  the  people  of  this  age,  was  unknown 
in  Egypt. 


MACBETH  AND  DR.  JOHNSON. 


fe- 


Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  review  of  the  play  of  Mac- 
beth, says: 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its  fic- 
tion, and  the  solemnity,  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  action;  hut 
it  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  character;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  of  particular  dispositions,  and  the  course  of  the 
action  necessarily  determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

This  is  correct,  and  the  only  part  of  the  Doctor's  remarks 
upon  the  play  worthy  a  masterly  reviewer.  How  meagre 
and  wide  of  the  mark  is  his  next  paragraph : 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  be  said  in  defense  of  some  parts,  which  now 
seem  improbable,  that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  wns  necessary  to 
warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  predictions. 

Is,  then,  the  subject  of  the  play  of  Macbeth  the  danger 
of  ambition?  lias  all  its  splendid  fiction,  solemn  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  action  merely  evolved  this  as  the  great  illus- 
tration of  Shakspeare*s  ma.sterpiece  ?     To  say  that  Macbeth 


was  ambitious,  is  critically  next  to  nothing;  or  that  a  wicked 
ambition  is  dangerous,  is  still  more  puerile  in  nice  discrimi- 
nation of  review.  Now,  in  Richard,  the  ambition  of  a  very 
incarnate  Satan,  and  his  greatness  of  character  in  the  like- 
ness oi  his  physical  malformation,  with  the  weaving  of  cir- 
cumstances in  keeping  therewith,  form  the  subject  and  shap- 
ing of  the  play.  Othello,  again  (at  his  very  mention)  brings 
up  to  us  the  most  famous  illustrated  character  of  jealousy; 
while  Lear  is  the  rarest  gem  of  tragedy  set  in  the  ingrati- 
tude of  daughters.  ''The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  de- 
scribed," is  the  Doctor's  remark  upon  the  complex  theme  of 
the  play  of  Macbeth.  If  all  the  splendid  efforts  of  that 
noble  work  were  merely  to  illustrate  ambition,  then  Richard 
has  stolen  from  Macbeth  his  subject. 

The  grand  subject  of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  the  illus- 
tration of  the  evil  agencies  of  the  world  working  out  their 
dramas  among  mortals.  This  is  an  epic  theme.  In  it  we 
have  something  more  than  a  gorgeous  dramatic  portraiture 
of  character;  and  it  is  this  epic  subject,  so  masterly  handled, 
that  constitutes  the  play  before  us  a  masterpiece. 

It  is  not  Macbeth ;  it  is  the  supernatural  agencies  that 
hold  the  drama.  This  shows  the  epic  quality  and  method ; 
a  play  superior  in  its  essence  and  theme  to  the  character  and 
action  of  its  chief  human  personage!  The  evil  agencies  of 
the  world  leading  a  soul,  great  in  its  twinship  of  good  and 
evil,  to  its  ruin  through  ambition — a  ruling  passion  in  great 
men — was  the  theme  that  Shakspearc  was  about  to  illustrate 
when  he  gave  his  supernatural  powers  the  opening  of  the 
play,  and  made  them  call  up  Macbeth  into  the  body  of  their 
drama.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  subject  has  a  vast  bear- 
ing beyond  the  individual  Macbeth.  It  t^ikes  in  all  mankind; 
and  we  have  a  grand  illustration  of  the  mighty  theme  of 
supernatural  powers  working  out  their  dramas  among  nations 
and  mortals  in  general.  The  view  of  the  dark  sides  of  this 
stupendous  subject — the  blended  drama  of  our  mortality  and 
immortality — successfully  illustrated  in  actual  performance, 
and  we  have  the  whole.  The  sun-side  is  the  other  half 
which,  though  not  brought  out,  is  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
theme.  We  have  the  whole  in  substance.  Night  illus- 
trates Day  as  much  as  Day  docs  itself;  and  more  strikingly 
are  we  impressed  with  the  two  great  ordinances  of  nature 
when  Night  reigns. 

The  human  mind  is  pregnant  from  the  very  birth  with 
the  twin  ordinances  of  Day  and  Night  in  our  mortal-immor- 
tal drama  of  life.  Another  moment  and  the  twin  shall  be 
born,  and  the  Day  and  Night  of  two  worlds — which  are  but 
two  halves  of  one  birth — shall  be  fairly  revealed  before  us. 
Thus  it  has  been  for  six  thousand  years,  and  we  are  never 
more  than  that  one  brief  moment  from  the  delivery.  Divines 
and  poets  have,  in  a  long  illustrious  train,  taken  their  turns 
at  the  bed-side  of  mother  Mortality,  to  help  on  the  other 
birth;  and  Shakspearc  is  chief  among  them  there — ^and 
among  poets  none  has  helped  the  birth  as  much  as  he.  At 
last  he  reaches  the  culmination  of  the  capacity  of  genius,  and 
gives  us  in  an  acting  play  the  great  drama  performed 
between  the  beings  of  two  worlds.  All  is  made  literal  to  the 
audience,  and  the  natural  and  supernatural  blended  into  the 
harmony  of  one  great  action — that  harmony  made  more  sono- 
rous and  unique  by  the  very  demoniac  discords  of  the  play. 
Yet  Dr.  Johnson  saw  in  this  matchless  dramatic  achieve- 
ment no  grander  design  than  the  necessity  which  Shak- 
spearc felt  "to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  pre- 
dictions." Dr.  Johnson  did  not  understand  Shakspeare's 
great  work,  nor  was  his  robust  but  rude  mind  capable  of 
appreciating  so  fine  and  subtile  a  composition  in  which  the 
metaphysics  of  our  two  worlds  are  crowded.  The  Doctor 
has  brought  down  a  very  epic  fiction  into  his  circle  of  a 
ghost  story,  or  the  telling  of  fortunes  by  the  tea-cup. 
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MUSIC  EXAMPLES. 

SIMPLE  DUPLEX  AXD  TBIPLRX  FORMS  AND  TUBIR  UABMOXIC  KN DINGS. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 


Foftvs.— The  most  simple  forms  of  the  duplex  and  triplex,  are  used  in  Psalmo- 
dic  productions.  By  way  of  example,  we  will  select  the  common  and  the  long 
metre.  Two  periodic  are  used  in  the  duplex  and  three  in  the  triplex,  completing 
one  movement  in  each  form.  In  the  common  metre,  there  are  eight  syllables  in 
the  first  line  and  six  in  the  second;  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  same.  Eight 
■yllablcs  constructed  in  common  poetical  feet  will  require  a  musical  section  of 
four  bars.  Tho  six  syllables,  a  contracted  section  of  three,  making  in  all  seven 
bars  of  music  in  each  period,  and  two  divisions  in  the  movement. 

In  the  long  metre,  there  are  eight  syllables  in  each  of  the  four  linos,  roquiriug 
two  four-bar  sections  in  tho  first  |»eriod;  also  the  same  constructed  divisions  in 
the  last.  With  a  ven^e  having  eight  lines,  this  form  has  to  be  extended  to  four 
periods,  but  notwithstanding  the  four  divisions,  the  form  is  not  changetl:  "0  my 
Father,  thou  that  dwellest,"  in  an  example. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  little  triplex  is  constructed  un  a  six-lino  vonf^c. 
An  example  may  be  found  in  No.  8  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  Psalmody:  **Away 
with  our  fears,  the  glad  morning  appears." 

This,  however,  is  not  a  six-line  verse,  but  the  author  has  constructed  a  period 
by  a  repetition  of  the  last  two  lines,  making  three  periods,  and  the  triplex  form. 
Tlie  simple  triplex,  as  well  as  tlie  duplex,  has  an  extended  form,  for,  when  a 
twelve-line  verso  is  selected,  six  periods  are  required.  But  although  there  are 
six  principal  divi;<ion.H  in  the  verse,  the  form  is  still  tho  same,  having  but  one 
capital  movement. 

The  D.  C.  triplex  ^^'tk.i  cxpUinud  in  No.  1  of  the  Magazine. 

Hakmoxic  Exdixos  IX  THE  ABOVi  FoaMS.— lu  composing  periods  constructed 
to  admit  a  sequence  of  thirds  and  sixths  doe^  not  only  confine  the  progression  of 
the  bcuM  to  the  tonic  and  tlominaut^  but  causes  also  the  period-endings  to  be  of 
very  little  variety.  The  period-endings  have  to  be  governed  by  the  melody  in  a 
grMit  measure,  and  is  most  likely  to  fall  on  a  semi  or  full  cadence  on  the  tonic 
or  domimiHt.  But  when  tho  melody  is  so  constructed  that  the  bass  and  inner 
porta  can  movo  at  pleasure,  then  the  endings  aro  not  only  various,  but  they  pro- 
duce an  immen^w  effect  by  tlio  mixture  of  the  different  forms  of  ancient  and 
modem  harmoui/Atiou**.  The  ancient  chorals  have  beautiful  and  singular  end- 
ings by  a  similar  mixture  of  forms,  but  in  modern  Psalmody,  vocal  duettos,  trios 
and  four-part  songs,  tho  clioral  mixture  of  endings  would  not  bo  popular  in  the 
present  day,  so  we  must  b<'  content  with  methods  now  used  by  composers,  which 
arc  similar  to  tho  following  onion 

When  wo  finish  a  first  section  l>y  a  modulation  to  tho  (Unuinnul  of  tlie  primi- 
tive key  with  a  full  cadence,  a  varied  ending  can  l>e  obtained  by  closing  tho 
second  period  with  a  semi-finish  on  the  fifth  of  tho  tonic.  In  tho  third  section 
shonld  the  sixth  su«iiend  the  fifth  in  the  melody,  the  semi-cadence  or  close  ou 
the  dominant,  could  be  repeated.  The  fourth  section  being  tho  last  in  the  two- 
period  form,  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  ending  must  be  on  the  tonic. 

AxoTHiR  FORM  OF  ExDiXQS  IX  TUB  LiTTLB  DuPLBz.— Should  we  be  lod  by  the 
melody  to  clojo  the  first  section  ou  the  tonic,  then  a  modulation  to  the  dominant 
of  the  primitive  key  with  a  iHTfoft  cadence  or  close,  would  be  a  k«hh1  and  vari- 
ous ending. 

The  next  section  should  be  a  semi-cadence  on  the  key  note,  followed  by  a  \}er- 
tbci  close  in  that  key,  and  finish  tho  last  i)eriod. 

ExDixGS  IS  THE  EXTENDED  DUPLEX.— Tho  following  are  the  one:*  uwd  in  '^O  my 
Father,"  to  Ikj  found  on  page  13  of  Latter  Day  Saints'  Psalmody.  First  i»eriod  on 
the  dominant;  second,  a  modulation  to  that  key.  Third,  a  modulation  of  the 
dominant  of  the  relative  minor.  Fourth,  semi-cadonce  on  the  fifth  of  the  key 
note,  and  an  adjunctive  section  added  to  form  a  final  close  on  tho  tonic.  End- 
ings used  in  the  little  triplex  by  tlie  Editor  in  tho  Latter  Day  Saints'  Psalmody. 
First  period,  a  perfect  cadence  on  the  tonic.  Second,  a  modulation  to  the  domi- 
nant.   Third,  a  ]K>rfect  cwlenco  on  tho  key  note. 

ExTE.vDED  Triplex  nwixo  six  Periods.— First  i>eriod,  a  semi-cluse  «iii  the  fifth 
of  the  key  note.  Second,  {lerfect  cadence  on  the  tonic.  Third,  a  semi-cadence 
on  the  dominant  of  tho  relative  minor.  Fourth,  a  modulation  to  tho  fifth  of  tlio 
relative  minor;  or  the  third  period  could  ond  with  a  semi-cadence  on  tho  dom- 
inant-mivjor  of  primitive  key,  and  close  the  fourth  period  with  a  modulation  to 
the  fifth  of  tho  key  note.  Fifth  periotl,  a  semi-close  on  tho  luajor-dominaut  and 
the  sixth  and  last  iM!rio«l  a  full  close  on  tho  tonic  major. 

A  variety  of  otliur  hariiionic  eiidingn  by  a  closo  study  of  composition  and  oxpo- 
rlencc  in  tho  stylos  of  diflbrent  age,<,  can  be  onectod.    In  our  next,  wo  will  briefly 
explain  the  use  of  harmonic  forms  of  combination  for  the  student's  guide.  When 
in  the  city,  we  will  rename  the  subject  assisted  by  notation-examples. 
<   •■  ^    »  <» 

TiiK  Abion  Pi.\xokortk. — While  East  we  visited  the  cstablish- 
mcQt  of  Messrs.  Covcll  &  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the  beautiful 
instrument  advertised  in  this  week's  issue,  and  were  extremely 
gratified  by  an  inspection  of  its  varied  improvements.  We  were 
exceedingly  charmed  by  its  purity  of  tone  as  well  as  by  its  power 
and  capacity.  Its  outside  finish  is  also  exquisite.  Take  it  alto- 
gether we  should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  instruments  now 
in  the  musical  market.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere  we  advise 
our  friends  to  give  us  a  call  on  the  subject. 
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BY    W.  M.    COWLKY. 

For  what  purpose  were  animals  and  vegetables  created? 
To  serve  the  ends  of  man?  I  suppose  the  Almighty  had  a 
more  definite  purpose  in  their  creation.  We  lead  that  He 
made  nothing  in  vain;  but  what  millions  upon  millions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  identities  have  lived,  died,  and  decayed 
into  mould.  Now,  can  wo  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Being 
had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  temporary  use  of  man? 

Let  us  see  from  what  source  animal  and  vegetable  life 
derive  the  greater  part  of  their  substance.  It  is  from  the 
atmosphere^-the  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
The  modest  flower,  the  towering  pine,  the  worm,  and  man 
have  their  mission  appointed  in  this  transformation  of  gas- 
eous matter  into  solid. 

Does  not  this  show  conclusively  a  purpose  in  their  exist- 
ence? 

When  one  form  of  life  ceases,  another  takes  its  place, 
going  on  in  the  same  endless  line.  Not  only  one  body  does 
each  identity  produce,  but  a  continuous  process  is  going  on, 
always  to  this  same  end. 

Who  has  not  read  Leibig's  experiment  on  the  willow? 
From  whence  came  the  solid  wood?  there  being  no  loss  in 
the  soil  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  only  conclusion 
we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  it  was  transformed  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  laboratory  existing  within  the  twig. 

Uow  can  we,  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  help  looking 
upon  every  herb  and  animal  as  being  our  brother  and  sister, 
working  for  the  great  object  of  universal  existence?  Each 
adding  its  atom  to  the  immense  work.  From  the  granite 
floor  to  the  summits  of  the  towering  peaks,  these  same  oper- 
ations are  ever  going  on. 

But  are  the  forms  that  we  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  only 
co-workers  in  Nature's  changes?  Not  by  any  means.  Not  by 
the  help  of  the  most  powerful  microscope  is  the  smallest  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  form  discovered.  There  are  some  so  small 
that  ^^millions  could  exist  on  the  point  of  a  pin.''  The  blood 
of  animals  and  the  juice  of  vegetables  are  the  medium  in 
which  myriads  of  other  animals  and  vegetables  exist.  Life 
is  certainly  but  a  compound  of  other  living  creatures,  of 
which  it  is  as  diflicult  to  find  the  end  in  its  minuteness,  as  it 
is  to  find  on  the  other  hand  the  greatness  and  extremity  of 
the  planetary  systems. 

When  in  the  round  of  things  mineral  life  hjis  completed 
\t&  course,  vegetable  and  animal  life  spring  therefrom,  in  its 
turn  to  bo  followed  by  human  life.  What  results  from  this? 
eternal  life  and  transformation? 

When  our  globe  was  young  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded it  was  more  charged  with  carbon  and  oxygen.  The 
animals  and  vegetables  of  antediluvian  ages  were  *  huge 
monsters"  compared  with  these  of  the  present  day.  They 
grew  larger  simply  because  the  elements  were  more  favora- 
ble to  their  growth — more  food  material  was  present;  and 
also  greater  warmth,  on  account  of  the  greater  density  of  the 
elements.  Men  lived  to  a  greater  age  in  olden  times,  and 
grew  to  gigantic  proportions.  Why  ?  Simply  because  the 
materials  of  physical  life  were  more  conducive  to  this  end. 

From  the  time  when  the  "hosts  of  heaven 'sang  together" 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  our  globe,  to  the  present 
day,  has  this  great  system  of  endless  change  been  in  pro- 
gress. Change  upon  change,  transformation  upon  transfor- 
mation has  been  going  on,  always  from  the  coarser  to  the 
finer.  In  the  history  of  our  race,  bodily  magnitude  has 
given  way  to  spiritual  power.  Thus  from  the  days  of 
tho  creation  to  the  present,  man  has  become  more  angelic — 
more  Godlike — more  suited  to  inhabit  a  celestial  sphere — a 
spiritual  abode. 
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FROM  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TO  OMAHA. 


BY   QUI/. 


Can  any  one  explain  the  tendency  of  eggs  and  salt  bacon 
at  all  stopping  plac^  for  stages  or  railway  trains  in  Utah? 
Is  there  some  mysterious  but  wonderfully  productive  process 
by  which  they  are  produced  in  such  localities,  that  they 
meet  you  at  every  meal,  stare  you  out  of  countenance  which- 
ever way  you  look  for  something  to  cat,  and  obtrude  upon 
your  very  dreams?  One  would  think  that  they  grew  in  hills 
like  corn;  or  that  every  animal  on  the  farm,  from  the  oxen 
down,  was  taken  off  from  every  other  kind  of  work  to  manu- 
facture them.  It  is  true  that  this  staple  article  of  ''station- 
house"  diet  is  sometimes  varied  by  salt  bacon  and  eggs;  and 
at  other  times  by  no  bacon  at  all — a  variation  which — as  it 
destroys  the  monotony  of  things — is,  of  course,  very  pleasing 
to  travelers.  But  change  or  no  change,  eggs  are  omnipres- 
ent. One  of  the  sweetest  reminiscences  a  traveler  carries 
with  him  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  conic  over  him 
when  in  distant  lands,  in  his  hours  of  solitude,  is  the  flavor 
of  eggs.  This  class  of  fare,  it  is  true,  subsides  as  you  leave 
Echo  Canyon,  but  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  eggs,  yea,  even 
unto  Bryan. 

Perhaps  some  day,  a  great  philosopher  will  arise  to  explain 
the  mysterious  fact  that  where  eggs  leave  off  on  this  journey, 
a  barren  and  sterile  road  sets  in.  As  long  as  eggs  abound, 
you  have  cultivation  or  romantic  scenery,  but — mournful 
fact  as  it  is — it  must  be  stated  that,  as  soon  as  you  leave 
eggs,  you  plunge  into  barrenness  and  desolation.  This  to 
Quiz's  mind  is  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  eggs.  It  is 
therefore  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  Cheyenne  and  Lar- 
amie to  say  that  at  these  stopping  places,  you  sonietiuies  have 
to  ask  for  eggs  before  you  get  them.  There  is  not  a  proper 
minded  Hen  anywhere  but  what  will  join  with  us  in  saying 
that  such  places  can  never  come  to  any  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  these  points,  they  bore  you  with  two  or  three  kinds 
of  meat,  try  your  patience  with  vegetables  and  afflict  you  with 
pastry — eggs  appearing  only  as  omelettes;  but  eggs  and  fried 
bacon  in  their  proper  position  as  the  staff  of  life,  appear  no 
more  until  you  sniff  them  again  on  your  return,  in  the  breezes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

To  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  road,  after  passing  Echo,  it 
will  take  a  panorama  to  do  it  justice.  Quiz  has  taken  some 
pen  and  ink  sketches  which  he  intends,  at  a  future  period, 
to  employ  some  great  artist  to  elaborate.  He  would  submit 
his  views  to  Ottinger,  but  in  all  probability  they  would  make 
him  SavafjCy  and  mix  up  things  in  that  firm  too  much;  but 
he  can  describe  it  so  that  an  imaginative  mind  can  see  it  at 
a  glance.  Take  a  dirty  white  white-wash  brush  that  has 
fraternized  t<H)  familiarly  with  a  pot  of  green  paint;  dip  it  in 
some  clay  and  make  a  long  smudge.  This  will  represent 
about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  road  in  the  spring.  For 
a  fall  picture,  you  must  wash  out  the  green,  and  Uike  up 
more  dirty  whiting  and  clay  and  you  have  the  thing  com- 
plete. There  are  great  advantages  on  this  kind  of  a  route 
to  a  tourist.  You  can  put  your  head  out  of  the  window  and 
take  one  intense  stare;  draw  in  your  head  again,  close  your 
eyes  and  sing,  "Of  thee  I'm  fondly  dreaming."  You  need 
not  look  out  any  more — you  know  all  about  it.  You  can 
go  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  miles  and  awake  up  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  train  has  not  moved  an  inch — the  same 
dirty  white-wash  mountains;  the  same  eternal  fields  of  clay, 
and  smudge  of  sickly  green;  the  same  scooped-out  look  to 
the  country  everywhere,  as  though  the  ancient  giants  had 
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been  spooning  out  the  plains  into  holes  and  throwing  the 
dirt  at  each  other.  You  will  find  it  a  splendid  way  of  get- 
ting to  sleep  to  try  and  discuss  with  yourself  how  such  a 
country  ever  got  there.  If  you  have  a  profound  brain  like 
Quiz,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  reason- 
able proposition  is,  that,  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
valleys  west  of  them  were  made,  it  took  all  the  rocks  and 
decent  earth  to  make  them,  while  the  sand  and  clay  were  all 
thrown  this  side. 

When  we  get  to  Ijaramie  plains,  the  scene  changes  from 
one  monotony  to  another — ^but  a  little  better  one  of  the  two. 
Everlasting  fields  of  green  in  spring,  and  of  brown  in 
autumn — relieved  only  by  distant  ridges  of  sand  and  bould- 
ers; then  more  fields  of  green  and  more  low  hills  of  sand 
and  boulders,  apparently  forever.  One  great  beauty  of  this 
journey  is  that  a  splendid  panorama  of  a  half  a  thousand 
miles  can  be  made  on  a  yard  of  canvass  one  foot  wide,  that 
will  show  every  object  of  interest  on  the  road.  Other  routes 
compel  you  to  keep  looking  out  and  wear  you  to  death  with 
sight  seeing.  Not  so  with  this.  After  leaving  Echo  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  out  twice,  once  at  Bitter  Creek  and 
once  at  Laramie — and  you  have  it  all.  Take  a  dose  of 
laudanum  sufficient  to  sleep  you  till  you  get  to  ( >maha,  and 
wake  up  refreshed  and  blest.  And  here,  after  all,  comes  in 
the  greatest  benefit  of  this  sort  of  road;  for  all  the  repose 
and  surplus  strength  you  have  gained  on  your  journey  you 
will  imperatively  need  to  enable  you  to  combat  the  fifly 
enterprising  toutcrs — all  anxious  to  baggage  you, — omnibus 
you, — sleep  you,  or  eat  you — who  anxiously  await  your 
arrival  in  this  young  and  enterprising  city — and  in  whose 
tonder  hands  Quiz  philanthropically  leaves  you  and  the  sub- 
ject together. 

L1KENE8S  OF  SLEEP  TO  DEATH. 


How  sweet  alive  in  living  death  to  lie 
And  without  dying,  ah  I  how  sweet  to  die. 


AN   EVENING  8CENE. 


[Martial. 


They  looked  up  into  the  sky  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright; 

They  heard  the  waters'  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each   other. 

WOMAN'S  HEART. 

Touch  but  the  chords  and  woman's  heart  is  strung. 

Like  precious  pearls  hid  in  a  miser's  store, 

Virtues  and  self-devotion  both  are  found. — [Old  Plaji, 

POESY  OF  THE  HEART. 


There's  poesy  in  every  human  heart, 

'Tis  part  and  parcel  of  our  very  being; 

We  may  not  breathe  without  it — may  not  move — 

The  veriest  clown  that  whistles  at  the  plow 

Intuitively  feels  its  sovereign  power, 

And  owns  its  beauties  though  his  voice  be  mute. 

Oh  I  there  arc  those  that  never  jingled  rhymes. 
Nor  threw  ideas  into  polished  verse. 
Have  had  their  moments  of  poetic  bliss, 
.\nd  not  a  few  possessed  of  scattered  thoughts, 
A  richer  mine  than  many  a  "child  of  song." 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OR, 

NOT     ALL    DROSS. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLTDGE. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  LOCKET. 

"Who  is  this  man,  and  how  came  you  with  him,  my  son?^'  asked 
Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  "Who  asRaiilted  him?  Father  Abraham,  but 
it  is  a  ghastly  sight!" 

•*NeYer  mind  particulars  now.  Let  us  dress  his  wounds  first," 
observed  Snap,  in  reply,  with  his  usual  self-possession.  He  pos- 
sessed much  surgical  skill  among  his  other  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  science  is  cool  and  passionless.  The  wounded  singer 
was  now  his  patient. 

*'Thou  art  right,  my  son;  first  dress  his  wounds.  A  ghastly 
sight,  indeed.     His  face  and  head  are  bathed  in  blood." 

"I  must  examine  the  skull  to  find  if  there  be  a  fracture;  and  if  so, 
whether  serious  or  not,"  observed  the  man  of  science,  as  he  took 
off  his  coat  and  turnednp  his  shirt-sleeves  for  surgical  business, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  professional. 

"Water  and  a  sponge,"  he  continued. 

"Haste,  Levi;  water  and  a  sponge,''  directed  the  master  of  the 
house;  and,  when  it  was  brought,  he  added: 

"Go  call  Rebecca  ttiy  mother  hither,  good  Levi.  Tell  her  we 
need  her  assistance,  with  bandages  and  medicines." 

**Good,  my  master,"  said  Levi,  as  he  hurried  away. 

"Rebecca  is  a  skillful  nurse,  my  friend.  Father  Abraham,  but 
these  are  ugly  wounds." 

"But  not  so  serious  as  I  deemed,"  replied  the  mentor.  "The 
skull  is  not  fractured." 

"The  God  of  Jacob  be  praised  for  that,  Benjamin.  Didst  thou 
not  say  thy  name  was  Benjamin?"  queried  the  ancient,  less,  how- 
ever, from  curiosity  than  from  absent-mindedness  that  dwelt  upon 
n  familiar  name. 

"Nay,  I  said  it  not,  father,"  answered  Snap,  as  he  clipped  from 
the  singer *s  head  matted  locks  around  the  wound,  with  a  small 
pair  of  scissors,  from  a  case  of  instruments  which  he  took  from 
his  breast  pocket. 

"Nay,  I  said  not  that  my  name  was  Benjamin.  Judah  is  my 
name,'*  he  added. 

"Judah!  Thou  bearest  a  goodly  name,  my  son,"  observed  the 
ancient. 

"Yet  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  called  by  it,  that  it  sounds  a 
stranger  to  me,  father.*' 

"Yes;  Judah  it  a  royal  name,  my  son,"  mused  the  old  man. 

"So  said  my  mother,  Judith,"  the  other  observed. 

"Thy  mother's  name  was  Judith,  didst  thou  say?'' 

"It  was." 

"Judith  was  my  sister's  name.  It  is  now  thirty  years  ago — aye 
more — thirty-three  years  ago  since  I  saw  my  sister  Judith.  We 
parted  in  Russia — '' 

"In  Russia!''  interrupted  Snap,  with  eager  interest,  but  still 
cutting  the  hair  away  and  bathing  the  wound. 

"In  Russia,  Judah.  Wast  ever  there?  'Tis  a  land  of  cruelty. 
Oh  Benjamin,  my  son,  my  son!*'  and  the  old  man  seemed  for  a 
moment  ov€rpowere<l  with  the  memory  of  the  past,  from  which, 
however,  he  started,  and  tenderly  contemplated  the  wounded 
stranger. 

"Is  he  dangerously  hurt?"  he  asked.  "The  cut  is  less  ugly 
now  the  blood  is  cleaned  away.  Thy  hand,  Judah,  is  gentle  as  a 
woman's." 

"The  hurt  is  not  serious,  though  the  cut  is  deep,"  replied  he 
who  had  given  his  name  as  Judah. 

"But  I  fear  some  lilnb  is  broken,"  he  continued,  as  he  ripped 
up  the  sleeve  of  the  singer's  doublet. 

"Alas!'*  responded  the  old  man. 

"No,  'tis  but  the  collar-bone  dislocated,"  Snap  remarked. 

"God  is  merciful,"  said  the  Jew. 

"Your  door  was  timely  opened,  father,"  returned  the  man  of 
science,  as  he  rested  for  a  moment  from  his  operation. 

"It  is  never  closed  against  the  needy,  Judah.  But  I  took  you 
at  first  for  a  midnight  prowler." 

Just  then  old  Rebecca  entered,  followed  by  her  son,  Levi. 

"Ha!  Rebecca,  it  is  one  of  our  tribe.  His  friend  is  hurt  nigh 
unto  death.  Light  us  to  my  bed-room.  The  stranger  shall  be 
given  my  own  bed.  The  Jew  is  not  a  dog.  Father  Abraham,  my 
own  sufi'erings  have  taught  me  the  lesson  of  humanity.  Oh  Ben- 
jamin, my  son,  my  son!" 

With  these  words,  the  venerable  man  passed  out  of  the  room, 
following  Snap,  who  bore  in  his  arms  the  senseless  Farinelli. 


Having  laid  the  singer  on  the  bed  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
I  the  mentor  skillfully  dressed  the  wound  in  the  head  and  set  the 
I  collar-bone  with  the  assistance  of  Rebecca  and  her  son.  After  an 
hour  thus  spent,  the  men  left  Farinelli  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
nurse  and  returned  to  the  parlor.  The  old  Jew  then  gave  orders 
to  Levi  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  stranger  whom  for  a  while  he 
left  alone. 

"Here  is  a  locket  which  I  took  from  Farinelli's  breast,"  observed 
the  mentor  to  himself.  "Now,  I'll  be  sworn,  'tis  a  portrait  of  his 
foster-sister.  Poor  fool,  I  pity  him.  To  love  a  woman!  A  slave 
of  passion,  a  victim  of  jealousy!  'Tis  the  romance  of  folly.  I  find 
pleasure  only  in  philosophy.  Here  is  the  spring  which  opens  the 
locket.  Now  I  never  loved  any  one  in  my  life,  but  my  master  and 
his  son;  no,  not  even  my— Why,  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  little  girL" 

Snap  contemplated  the  picture  which  he  held  in  his  hand  for 
several  minutes  with  an  eager  scrutiny  as  intense  as  though  he 
had  been  solving  a  scientific  problem.  Gradually  a  shade  of  soft- 
ness stole  over  his  hard,  passionless  countenance;  the  cynical 
expression  habitually  there  died  away,  and  a  deep,  love-light 
crept  up  into  his  dark,  Jewish  eye,  as  from  a  hidden  soul  within, 
which  till  now  had  slept  beneath  a  veil. 

"Where  have  I  seen  this  angel-face  before?  In  some  dream? 
And  yet  there  is  a  reminiscence  in  this  face  which  is  not  all  a 
dream.  This  picture  troubles  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  some  departed 
one  were  in  the  inanimate,  and  fain  would  speak  to  me.  Bah,  I 
am  growing  superstitious." 

And  the  mentor  tossed  the  locket  upon  the  table,  seated  him- 
self in  the  old  Jew's  arm-chair  and  drew  it  near  the  fire.  But  ere 
five  minutes  had  passed,  he  returned  to  the  table  and  again  con- 
templated the  locket  as  earnestly  as  before. 

"Yes,  it  ».f  the  likeness  of  my  sister  RacheL  I  have  solved  the 
problem,"  observed  he  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It  is  my  sister  Rachel;  my  mother  left  her  in  Russia  with  my 
I  uncle  Isaac.  My  little  sister  Rachel  was  the  only  mortal  I  ever 
loved,  excepting  the  general  and  his  son.  Pshaw!  they  are  no 
exception.  Men  are  only  animals  whose  instincts  make  them  kin. 
Their  selfish  interests  and  necessities  bind  them — nothing  more. 
But  my  sister  Rachel,  I  remember  as  an  angel,  such  as  we  some- 
times fancy  are  waiting  to  welcome  the  good  above.  Bah,  that  is 
but  a  dream  of  folly.  I  am  giving  way  to  superstitious  nonsense. 
Angels  are  myths.  We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  a  hereafter, 
and  therefore  the  subject  is  unworthy  our  thoughts.  Science 
alone  becomes  investigation,  for  that  is  the  only  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. Yet  my  sister  Rachel  is  to  me  an  angel  at  this  moment, 
notwithstanding.     How  her  innocent  face  moves  me!" 

And  the  sceptic  kissed  the  picture,  while  a  tear  glistened  in 
his  eye. 

"Yes,"  he  murmured,  "even  I  have  some  heart  left.  The  mem- 
ory of  my  sister  Rachel — '' 

"Rachel,  Rachel !"  exclaimed  the  old  Jew,  entering,  and  inter- 
riipting  the  reverie,  "Who  spoke  of  Rachel?" 

My  sister's  name  was  Rachel.  Father,  is  not  this  the  face  of 
an  angel?'' 

"God  of  Abraham!  "Tis  wi//  Rachel — Rachel  Ben  Ammon!  How 
didst  thou  come  by  this?'' 

"Thy  name — thy  name,  old  man?"  questioned  Judah  excitedly, 
instead  of  replying. 

"My  name,  my  son,  is  Isaac  Ben  .\ramon." 

"Then  there  w  a  Providence!"  returned  .Tudah.  "I  must  own  a 
Providence  in  this  night*s  meeting!" 

"What  meanest  thou,  Judah?'' 

"That  I  am  less  an  infidel,*'  replied  the  sceptic. 

"Believfcst  thou  not  in  the  God  of  our  fathers,  Judah?" 

"I  think  to-night  that  the  God  of  Abraham  was  not  a  myth,*' 
was  the  answer. 

"I  know  He  was  not,  Judah,"  observed  the  venerable  Hebrew. 

"Yes,  I  think  He  was  not,"  said  the  sceptic.  "I  would  that  I 
could  soire  it." 

"But  that  picture?  Give  it  i«^,"  broke  in  Isaac  Ben  Ammon. 
"'Tis  mine.  Where  didst  thou  find  it,  Judah?-  Nay,  my  son, 
withhold  it  not.  'Tis  mine  beyond  all  doubt.  Thou  wouldst  not 
withhold  from  the  old  man  the  likeness  of  his  child?" 

"It*  is  the  likeness  of  my  sister  Rachel.  I  am  the  son  of  Judith 
and  nephew  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon!" 

"Thou,  Judith's  son?" 

"Even  so." 

"God  of  Abraham,  I  thank  thee!'*  said  the  ancient. 

"This  picture  is  our  Rachel's  then,"  he  added. 

"I  know  not,"  Judah  replied,  "but  that  it  is  the  likeness  of  my 
sister  Rachel,  I  am  assured.     The  rest  I  must  solve. " 

"Where  found  you  it?" 

**0n  the  person  of  Farinelli.'' 
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*'Tlie  wounded  stranger?'- 

"Even  so.*^ 

"Yes,  'tis  Kachers  face,  indeed.  And  my  son  Uenjamiu — what 
of  him?" 

*'I  nothing  know,  uncle,  of  Benjamin,  excepting  that  he  married 
my  sister." 

"Father  Abraham,  shall  I  ever  find  my  lost  children?  moaned 
the  old  man. 

"Know  you  nothing,  uncle,  of  his  fate  and  that  of  Rachel,  my 
sister?' 

"Naught,  Judah,  beyond  a  dreadful  ordeal  through  which  he 
barely  passed  with  life.     Oh  Benjamin,  my  son — my  son!" 

"Be  comforted,  uncle.  If  living,  I  will  find  him  and  my  sister, 
Rachel." 

"Yes,  yes,  good  Judah,"  said  the  venerable  Hebrew,  with 
kindled  hope.  "Thou  art  young  Judah.  Thou  wilt  find  Benja- 
min and  his  bride.  I  am  sure  thou  canst.  He  must  be  living, 
Judah.  It  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  no  more  among  the  living. 
Thou  wilt  find  them,  my  son.  Swear  to  me  by  my  fathers'  God 
that  thou  wilt  find  them.  Promise  the  old  man,  Judah,  oh  prom- 
ise him,  that  you  will  search  the  earth  to  restore  to  him  his  son 
and  thy  sister — thy  sister,  Rachel,  also." 

"If  he  is  with  the  living,  I  will  restore  him  to  you,  my  uncle. 
And  now  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Then  take  a  draught 
which  I  will  prepare,  for  you  need  repose.  To-morrow  you  shall 
awake  refreshed  and  strong,  and  I  will  listen  to  your  history  since 
you  parted  from  young  Benjamin.  'Twill  help  me  in  my  search 
for  him." 

"And  I  had  nearly  turned  thee  from  my  doors,  Judah.  Father 
Abraham,  pardon  me." 

"There  is  a  Providence  in  this  night's  meeting,  uncle  Isaac. 
Sceptic  as  I  have  been,  I  say  again  I  own  a  Providence  in  ihis. 
It  is  our  own  individual  experience  that  brings  us  into  the  state  of 
faith." 

"The  God  of  our  fathers  be  praised  I"  responded  Isaac  Ben 
Ammon. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ISAAC    BEX    AMMOX'S    STORY. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  succeeding  the  events  related  in  our 
last  chapter.  The  aged  Hebrew  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  of 
antique  fashion.  His  Jewish  gaberdine  fastened  by  a  rich  girdle, 
bung  loosely  about  his  venerable  form.  On  his  finger  he  wore  a 
massive  diamond  ring  which  would  have  been  a  fitting  ransom  for 
a  prince.  His  features  were  noble;  his  countenance  pale  and 
elongated,  and  his  white  beard  which  reached  to  his  bosom,  gave 
him  a  most  patriarchal  appearance. 

On  the  opposite  side  sat  his  nephew,  whom  we  have  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Snap,  and  by  the  more  classical  one  of  the  Mentor. 
In  future,  in  his  associations  with  his  Hebrew  relatiyes,  we  shall 
call  him  by  his  proper  name,  Judah  Nathans. 

"Uncle  Isaac,"  observed  Judah.  as  the  old  man  was  about  to 
commence  his  story  "if  you  are  not  equal  to  the  task  leave  it  till 
to-morrow." 

"Nay,  nephew." 

"But  you  look  pale  and  agitated,  Uncle  Isaac." 

"I  am  well,  Judah — as  well  as  I  am  wont  to  be." 

"Yet  you  suffer!  I  read  your  history  written  on  your  counten- 
ance. The  intensity  of  your  feelings  have  drained  your  life.  Uncle. 
You  must  throw  off  this  weight  of  care." 

Alas!  alas!  Judah,  you  know  not  what  to  say.  Since  the  merci- 
less oflScers  of  the  Czar  gave  the  youthful  Benjamin  to  the  dread- 
ful torture  of  the  knout — Oh  Father  Abraham,  the  memory  of  it 
kills  me — I  have  often,  Judah,  mentally  suffered  the  agonies 
which  my  stripling  son  endured  in  that  awful  hour.  Not  even  did 
my  own  personal  calamities — the  loss  of  fortune  and  banishment 
to  Siberia,  equal  what  I  have  borne  in  anguish  for  my  Benjamin." 

"Dwell  not  upon  it.  Uncle  Isaac." 

"Alas!  alas,  Judah      But  1  will  tell  my  story  in  its  order." 

"Uncle,  I  listen." 

"Your  mother  was  my  only  sister,"  began  Isaac  Ben  Ammon. 
"She  was  two  years  younger  than  myself — no  more;  for  though  my 
form  is  bowed  and  the  white  locks  on  my  forehead  as  scant  leaves 
on  the  autumn  tree,  yet  is  my  age  but  sixty-seven.  My  grandsire 
lived  until  he  was  ninety-seven;  and  scarcely  then  seemed  older 
than  I.*' 

"Yet,  your  form  in  youth.  Uncle  Isaac,  must  have  been  like  the 
stately  oak." 

Alas!  Judahl  it  is  wow  like  the  oak  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt. 
I  had  a  frame  of  iron,  but  suffering  has  bowed  it  to  the  earth." 

"Your  mother  and  myself,"  resumed  the  old  man,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "grew  to  maturity.     We  were  happy.     I  entered 


into  the  calling  of  our  race,  and  thrive<l  as  did  our  father  Jacob, 
when  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Laban,  for  the  blessing  of  our  father's 
God  was  with  me.  I  thought  not  of  coming  woe.  The  calamities 
which  in  ages  past  fell  upon  the  chosen  people  because  of  their 
transgressions  were  as  a  dispensation  of  judgments  over.  My 
own  prosperity  seemed  to  me  a  bright  prophecy  of  future  bless- 
ings to  Israel." 

"Thus  it  ever  is,  when  we  ourselves  are  blessed,"  observed  his 
philosophical  nephew. 

"I  grew  an  enthusiast,"  continued  the  patriarch,  "for  I  was 
devoted  to  the  God  and  religion  of  our  fathers.  I  deemed  the 
time  had  come  to  favor  Israel;  for  in  the  nations  of  Europe  the 
sons  of  our  antique  race  were  rising  in  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial power.  I  saw  the  destiny  of  nations  passing  into  their 
hands;  monarchs  courted  them;  the  commerce  of  the  world  puls- 
ated at  their  will;  the  finance  of  governments  were  secretly  con- 
troled  by  the  house  of  Judah.  To  my  ardent  mind  it  seemed  that 
the  day  had  nearly  come  for  the  jubilee  of  our  return  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  our  nation.  Say  unto  the  daughter  of  Zion,  thy  trans- 
gressions are  blotted  out.  Return  and  rebuild  with  marble  the 
ancient  city.  Beautify  her  Temple  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
In  fancy,  I  heard  the  voice  of  our  Messiah  proclaim  it  to  our  people 
with  more  than  the  wondrous  charm  of  the  ram's  horns  which  our 
priests  blew  when  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell." 

"Dreams,  Uncle  Isaac,  dreams,"  interrupted  his  nephew. 

"Believest  thou  not.  Nephew,  that  Jacob  shall  again  be  a  mighty 
nation?" 

"Jacob  was  never  so  blessed.  Uncle  Isaac,  as  in  the  captivity 
which  led  him  into  every  land.  Israel  was  never  so  great  a  nation 
as  now." 

"Whatsayest  thou,  Judah?"  asked  the  patriarch  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Of  old,"  observed  his  nephew  in  reply  "our  people  were  but  as 
busy  ants  in  a  tiny  sand-hill  Hardly  worth  the  name  of  a  nation 
— they  were  but  a  large  family  which  generations  had  multiplied." 

"It  was  the  promise  to  Abraham.  Our  seed  were  to  be  as  the 
stars  in  the  firmament,"  observed  the  venerable  Hebrew,  rever- 
ently. 

"All  that  onr  people  have  ever  been  in  race  they  are  to-day; 
but  now,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  they  hold  empires  in  their 
hand.  In  their  glory  as  a  separate  nation,  ever  under  David  and 
Solomon,  they  merely  shared  in  common  with  the  gentiles  their 
little  Palastine.  Their  dispersion  was  a  blessing;  their  restora- 
tion— a  dream.  Uncle  Isaac — a  long-cherished  dream,  but  still  a 
dream." 

"What,  Judah;  believest  thou  not  that  the  covenant  will  be 
restored  and  Israel  gathered  to  the  land  which  God  gave  to  our 
father  Abraham?" 

"Pardon  me.  Uncle;  I  interrupt  your  story." 

Judah  saw  that  his  uncle  was  still  an  enthusiast.  The  venerable 
Hebrew  continued: 

"When  your  mother  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  mar- 
ried Levi,  your  father.  She  loved  her  husband;  but  I — well,  no 
matter,  Judah,  of  that.'' 

"You  did  not  approve  of  my  mother's  choice,  Uncle  Isaac?" 

"I  said  not  so  much,  Judah,  as  that  I  did  not  approve." 

"The  truth  offends  mo  not,  Uncle.'' 

"Well,  Nephew,  to  confess  the  truth,  your  father  was  not  thrifty,^^ 

Isaac  Ben  Ammon  said  this  as  though  he  was  admitting  against 
his  brother-in-law  a  cardinal  sin.  He  "loff*  not  thrifty.^*  All  of 
the  Jew  was  crowded  in  the  sentence. 

"Levi  was  of  a  strange  mind,"  continued  the  old  man,  "and 
loved  not  commerce.  Science  was  his  delight.  But  there  is  no 
thrift  in  it,  Judah.  Yet  knowledge  is  very  good.  Solomon  was 
wise  beyond  all  men,  but  commerce,  Judah,  best  becomes  the 
genius  of  our  race." 

"I  believe,  uncle,  I  inherit  my  father's  sins.  I  admire  Solomon 
more  than  Jacob." 

"Now  mark  me,  nephew,'^  continued  the  uncle.  "Levi  Nathans 
increased  not  like  Jacob  in  this  world's  substance;  a  family  grew 
up  around  my  sister.  You  were  her  first-bom ;  Rachel,  my  Ben- 
jamin's bride,  her  youngest  child.  Levi  and  Judeth  with  their 
family  went  to  England,  what  more  of  sons  or  daughters  were 
born  to  them  there  I  know  not." 

"I  will  some  other  time  supply  their  history.  Suffice  now  that 
my  parents  are  dead  as  I  told  you,  and  of  all  the  family  I  alone 
am  left.     The  pestilence  swept  all  away  but  me." 

"Alas,  alas!"  said  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  "The  scourge  fell  not 
alone  on  me.     What  am  I  that  I  should  murmur." 

"RcHume  your  story,  uncle." 

"As  you  have  learned,  Judah,  since  we  met  last  night  your 
sister  Rachel,  whom  your  parents  left  with  me,  became  the  bride 
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of  young  Benjamin.  He  was  my  only  offspring.  How  happy  the 
union  of  Benjamin  and  Rachel  made  hi8  mother  Sarah  and  myself 
you  well  can  fancy." 

**I  can,  uncle  Isaac." 

*'But  one  evil  day.  Judah,  1  was  induced  to  loan  money  to  the 
conspiring  nobles  of  Russia,  for  they  told  me  that  prince  Nicholas 
desired  the  throne.  They  told  me  that  this  daring  prince  would 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  among  the  rest 
redeem  the  Holy  Land  and  break  up  the  Ottoman  empire.  I 
was  tempted,  for  I  deemed  that  this  would  lead  to  the  return  of 
the  Jews.  Alas,  Judah,  the  result  was  my  own  exile  and  my  ten- 
der boy  was  given  to  the  torture  of  the  knout.  T  cannot  dwell 
upon  that  day.'' 

Overpowered  by  his  emotions  the  old  man  broke  off  for  a  few 
moments,  but  then  continued. 

•*Sarah,  my  wife,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  my  children  fled, 
designing  to  go  to  Italy.  But  their  fate  since  I  know  not.  Father 
Abraham,  shall  I  ever  find  my  children?" 

"How  came  you  from  Siberia,  uncle  ?  Did  you  escape  or  did 
Nicholas  on  his  ascension  recall  you  ?"  asked  Judah,  to  draw  the 
old  man  from  his  unpleasant  memories. 

"For  ten  years,  Judah,  I  was  an  exile  in  Siberia,  and  then  the 
Czar  granted  my  petition  for  pardon.  I  returned  to  Russia  and 
was  graciously  received  by  Nicholas.  Not  the  most  distant  refer- 
ence was  made  to  his  favor  of  the  old  conspiracy,  for  he  fain 
would  hide  the  indiscretion  of  his  youth.  Indeed,  he  affected  to 
pity  me  on  the  assumption  of  my  innocence,  treating  the  con- 
spiracy as  a  thing  which  never  had  any  real  existence.  His  brother 
Alexander,  he  said,  had  been  misled  by  his  ministers  and  betrayed 
by  false  tales.  The  advantage  was  that  the  nobles  to  whom  I  had 
loaned  my  monies  redeemed  their  obligations  with  a  fair  interest 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  was  willingly  rendered.  Thus  I  was 
restored  to  more  than  my  lost  wealth.'' 

"That  indeed  was  handsome  in  the  Czar,"  observed  the  nephew. 

"Yes,"  replied  Isaac  Ben  Ammon,  "Nicholas  of  Russia  is  mag- 
nanimous, though  his  will  is  of  iron,  and  his  vengeance  fearful 
when  aroused." 

"Did  you  continue  in  Russia,  uncle?"  interrogated  his  listener. 

"For  five  years  I  did,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  sent  my  agents 
the  world  over  to  search  for  my  son  and  his  wife;  but  they  found 
them  not.  At  length  one  of  my  agents  traced  them  to  Italy ;  but 
the  circumstances  were  so  obscure  that  nothing  certain  could  be 
discovered." 

"In  Italy,"  observed  Judah,  making  a  mental  note.  "There  is 
a  link  to  the  likeness  of  my  sister  Rachel,  found  on  the  wounded 
singer.     Oo  on,  uncle.'- 

"I  then  gathered  together  my  wealth  and  resolved  to  make 
Italy  my  home.  It  was  the  land  to  which  my  Benjamin  had  fled, 
and  where  he  had  been  was  sanctified  to  my  anxious  heart.  I 
came  to  Rome,  and  to  occupy  my  mind  continued  in  the  calling  of 
our  race,  though  with  but  little  ambition.  Since  that  time  I  have 
traveled  through  all  the  cities  of  Italy  to  find  my  son,  but  in  vain, 
until  Providence  sent  you  to  my  doors  last  night  with  the  wounded 
stranger  upon  whose  person  you  found  the  picture  of  your  sister 
Rachel,  not  a  trace  of  my  children  could  I  difcover.  But  oh, 
Judah,  we  have  found  it  at  last.  The  God  of  Jacob,  whose  faith 
prevailed,  has  not  sent  that  angel's  face  to  us  m  vain." 

"It  is  strange,"  murmured  the  Mentor.  "Yes  it  is,  uncle,  a 
very  strange  coincidence  that  the  lost  links  of  our  family  were 
found  together  last  night.     I  am  less  a  sceptic  than  I  was." 

**You  think  that  likeness  will  discover  more — you  think  so  good 
Judah?"  eagerly  queried  the  old  man. 

**Yes,  uncle,  I  think  so.  But  how  came  Farinelli  with  it? 
What  connection  can  he  have  had  with  my  sister  Rachel  ?''  Surely 
he  is  not  her  son?  No,  he  is  too  old  for  that.  I  cannot  make  it 
out.  I  must  solve  the  problem  of  his  connection  with  that  pic- 
ture." 

At  this  moment  old  jiebecca  entered  in  excitement,  and  informed 
her  master  that  the  wounded  man  was  delerious.  She  had  left 
him  with  her  son  Levi,  she  said,  who  could  only  Avith  difficulty 
hold  him  in  his  bed. 

"Let  us  go  to  him,  uncle.  I  will  administer  a  sleeping  draught. 
I  would  not  have  him  die  without  revealing  the  secret  of  that  pic- 
ture." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Isaac.  "HaK  my  wealth  I  would  give  to  save  his 
live  to  reveal  that  secret. " 

And  they  hurried  to  the  room  of  the  wounded  singer,  whom 
they  found  in  the  state  reported.  He  seemed  to  half  recognize  the 
Mentor  as  he  entered,  for  he  became  still  more  furious. 

"Give  me  ray  foster-sister,*'  he  cried,  stretciiinghis  arms  widely 
to  Judah. 

"Terese,  leave  me  not  for  him.     He  would  destroy  you  body 


and  soul.  He  docs  not  love  you  as  Beppo  loves  you.  Curse  him, 
curse  him.  No,  Terese,  forgive  me.  I  will  not  curse  him  if  you 
will  not  forsake  your  foster-brother  for  the  false  English  noble. 
Ila!  the  villian  takes  her  from  me  to  bear  her  to  England.  He 
will  make  her  his  mistress.     Let  me  after  him." 

'•Who  is  this  Terese,  good  Judah,  that  the  young  man's  fancy 
conjures  up?" 

"I  know  not,  uncle,  more  than  that  she  is  his  foster-sister,  and 
ihe  prhntt  donna  which  has  of  late  been  winning  triumphs  in  Rome. 

The  singer  laid  exhausted,  and  Judah  stood  contemplating  him 
in  deep  thought.  An  idea  seemed  to  have  struck  him  and  he  was 
finding  its  connection. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  length,  exult ingly,  "I  have  found  it." 

"What  have  you  found,  nephew?'' 

"Tlie  missing  link,  uncle." 

"In  what  and  where?', 

"In  your  granddaughter." 

"My  granddaughter!  God  of  Abraham,  what  mean  you,  Judah?" 

"Mark,  uncle!"  and  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  locket  and 
held  it  before  the  eyes  of  Farinelli,  who  savagely  clutched  it, 
thrust  it  in  his  bosom  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart  murmured 
"Terese,  Terese." 

The  old  Jew  understood  it  all  in  a  moment,  and  he  sunk  upon 
his  knees  and  exclaimed  : 

"God  of  Abraham,  I  thank  thee.  I  have  found  the  child  of 
Rachel  and  Benjamin.  Oh,  where  are  they?"  and  he  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

The  Mentor,  not  unmoved,  yet  still  in  a  scientific  mood,  looked 
on  with  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  had  solved  a  problem,  not  one 
whose  faith  had  received  a  revelation.  His  own  acuteness  had 
found  it  out. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

TlIK    JEWESS    AND    IIKE    UNCLK. 

*'Signor  Spoutini,  is  your  pupil  at  home?"  inquired  Judah 
Nathans  of  the  composer  who  had  answered  the  knock  at  the  door 
of  his  villa,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome. 

"She  is,  signer,"  was  the  reply. 

"Can  I  see  her,  signer?" 

"Sho  is  within/'  the  maestro  said  with  some  embarrassment, 
seeming  neither  to  invite  the  stranger  into  his  villa  nor  to  refuse 
an  entrance. 

"I  am  glad  that  Terese  is  at  home,"  Judah  replied,  thus  leaving 
the  composer  no  alternative  between  a  refusal  or  an  admission." 

"What  name  shall  I  give,  signer?" 

"Judah  Nathans." 

"I  would  you  had  not  called  to-day,  signer,  for  my  pupil  is  in 
trouble." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  was  the  sympathetic  rejoinder. 

"Her  foster-brother  is  missing." 

"I  have  news  of  him." 

"Indeed !     Are  you  known  to  my  adopted  child  ?" 

"I  knew  her  mother." 

"Her  mother?  You  astonish  me." 

"Her  mother  was  my  sister,"  said  Judah. 

"Holy  Virgin!  Terese's  mother  your  sister!"  exclaimed  Spoutini. 

"Rachel,  her  mother,  was  truly  my  sister." 

"This  is  wonderful.'* 

"Her  grandsirc,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon,  is  waiting  to  fold  Terese  to 
his  heart,"  continued  Judah. 

"Isaac  Ben  Ammon  is  her  grandsire.  This  is  wonderful  news, 
wonderful  news,  signer,"  replied  the  composer  excitedly.  "Walk 
in,  signer.  My  pupil  must  know  of  this  at  once.  I  hope  you  are 
not  deceived.     It  would  be  cruel  to  trifle  with  the  poor  child." 

"Startle  her  not,  Signer  Spoutini,''  observed  her  uucle  with 
cautious  solicitude. 

"You  are  right,  signer.  My  pupil  is  already  afflicted  concern- 
ing the  absence  of  her  foster-brother." 

"Say  that  I  bring  news  of  him.  The  rest  I  will  gently  break 
to  her." 

"Yes,  it  is  best  so.  This  will  be  a  surprise  indeed.  I  hope  you 
do  not  intend  to  take  her  from  me.  Holy  Virgin,  I  would  Sir 
Walter  Temphir  was  here." 

Her,  uncle  thought  differently,  but  he  followed  the  musician 
without  reply 

"Here  is  a  friend,  Terese,  who  brings  us  intelligence  of  Fari- 
nelli," said  Spoutini,  as  they  entered  the  room  where  the  Hebrew 
maiden  sat  looking  from  the  window,  her  thoughts  divided  between 
anxiety  for  her  foster-brother,  and  uncertain  dreams  of  her 
departed  lover. 

One  moment  the  beautiful  Jewess  would  in  her  trustful  fancy 
picture  the  future  bright  as  the  great  love  of  Walter  could  make 
it  if  she  became  his  bride. 
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**Ye8,  Providence  will  overrule  all  for  the  best,"  she  murmured. 
**ins  family  will  release  him  from  his  betrothal.  Eleanor  herself 
will  insist  upon  it  when  she  knows  how  dearly  he  loves  me.'* 

But  then  at  the  next  moment  came  the  uncertainty,  and  the 
longing  to  know  the  worst  or  be  confirmed  in  the  assurance  which 
her  lover  breathed  into  her  ear  as  they  parted,  and  sealed  with  a 
prolonged,  passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips,  as  though  he  feared,  in 
spite  of  his  assurance,  that  their  parting  would  be  forever. 

With  each  reaction  from  her  hopefulness  came  an  anxiety  for 
her  foster-brother,  and  the  thoughts  of  what  had  become  of  him. 
She  knew  somewhat  of  his  jealousy,  for  she  had  marked  it,  and 
perhap?  the  indistinct  association  in  her  mind  of  Walter  and  Fari- 
nelli  as  rivals,  so  constantly  brought  the  two  up  together  in  her 
reverie  that  afternoon.  It  might  have  been,  too,  because  intuitive 
natures  like  that  of  the  Jewess  ^frnte.  the  hidden  circumstances 
which  are  approaching  them,  and  by  their  prescient  instincts  fore- 
shadow phases  of  their  lives  yet  to  be  revealed.  Hence  we  often 
think  of  persons  who  are  nenring  us,  and  forebode  events  which 
immediately  manifest  themselves. 

In  this  en  rttpport  state  of  mind  Spontini  and  her  uncle  found 
Toi'ese,  and  when  the  maestro  as  he  entered  observed: 

"Here  is  a  friend,  Terese,  who  brings  intelligence  of  Farinelli," 
the  maiden  started  to  her  feet  and  came  towards  them  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  expected  some  message  of  deepest  moment. 

"Oh,  signor,  where  h  my  foster-brother?  What  news  have  you 
for  me?     Tell  me,  I  beseech  you." 

But  her  uncle,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply,  bent  upon  the 
maiden  a  long  gaze  of  tenderest  interest.  Fain  would  he  have 
folded  her  to  his  heart  as  he  did  his  little  sister  Rachel  when  he 
left  her  in  Russia.  Not  to  that  heart  had  he  pressed  a  creature 
in  love  since  that  day ;  for  as  a  boy  he  was  made  churlish  by  ill- 
treatment,  as  a  man  cynical  by  his  intellectual  scepticism  of  the 
genuineness  of  human  affections.  He  deemed  that  self-interest 
and  passion  governed  the  action  of  mortals,  and  to  the  potency  of 
evil  he  gave  too  large  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  life.  But  he 
himself  was  a  proof  that  the  world  is  "not  all  dross,"  as  he  stood 
with  his  tender  gaze  bent  upon  his  niece,  and  a  yearning  in  his 
heart  to  fold  her  there. 

Terese,  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  stranger's  man- 
ner, and  thinking  it  had  exclusive  reference  to  Farinelli,  after  the 
moment's  silence,  laying  her  hand  impulsively  upon  his  arm,  said: 

"In  mercy,  signor,  keep  me  not  in  this  suspense.  What  has 
become  of  my  foster-brother?" 

"Be  not  alarmed,  gentle  maiden,''  her  uncle  repliei\  affection- 
ately.    "No  serious  harm  has  happened." 

"But  harm  has  happened  to  him.  Oh  tell  me  the  worst,  signor, 
Oh  tell  me  the  worst.     Keep  me  not  in  suspense." 

"I  have  told  you  the  worst,  my  child,  in  saying  that  harm  has 
happened.     Be  seated ;  compose  yourself  and  I  will  tell  you  all.*' 

Terese  took  her  seat  as  desired,  and  her  uncle  and  Spontini  fol- 
lowed her  example. 

"My  child,"  began  her  uncle,  "your  foster-brother  has  been 
wounded,  but  not  seriously.  'Tis  but  a  bruise.  I  will  answer  for 
his  speedy  recovery.  I  deceive  you  not,  lady.  I  could  not  deceive 
you,  my  child." 

The  maiden  thought  the  stranger's  tender  words  were  those  of 
sympathy,  and  evinced  no  surprise  thereat. 

"How  came  my  poor  foster-brother  hurt?"  she  asked. 

"In  an  encounter  two  nights  ago  with  some  unknown  man,*'  was 
the  reply. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  the  particulars,  my  child." 

"It  is  strange." 

"Suffice  it  maiden,  that  coming  upon  the  scene,  I  rescued  him 
and  bore  him  to  a  house  where  he  received  surgical  skill  and 
nursing." 

"Is  he  still  there?" 

"Ves." 

"I  will  go  to  him.  We  will  go  at  once,  good  Spontini.  Order 
our  cariage,  maestro,  while  I  hasten  to  attire."' 

"Nay,  nay,  my  child,"  said  her  uncle.  "Your  foster-brother  is 
in  good  hands.     I  have  not  yet  communicated  all." 

"I  listen,  signor,"  observed  Terese,  resuming  her  seat, 

"We  found  a  small  locket  on  the  person  of  your  foster-brother. 
It  was  the  picture  of  a  child — a  little  maiden  some  eight  years  of 
age  I  should  suppose.'^ 

"Tis  the  picture  of  myself." 

"Heworeit  next  his  heart,"  continued  her  as  yet  unknown  uncle. 

"My  foster-brother  ever  loved  me,'^  observed  the  maiden  with  a 
blush. 

"It  is  the  picture  of  my  sister,"  said  Judah. 

"No,  signor  stranger.  That  cannot  be.  It  is  the  picture  of 
myself.    I  know  my  foster-brother  wears  it.    It  cannot  be  another 


picture  than  mine.  If  you  knew  Beppo  as  I  do,  you  would  say 
so  too." 

The  slight  touch  of  woman's  jealousy  manifested  that  Terese 
was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  her  foster-brother's  hopeless 
love. 

"I  am  right,  my  child.     'Tis  the  likeness  of  my  sister  Rachel.*' 

"My  mother's  name  was  Rachel,"  observed  the  Jewess,  startled. 

".\nd  your  father's  name  was  Benjamin,  the  only  son  of  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon?" 

"It  was.     But  how  know  you  my  history,  signor?" 

"You  mother  was  my  sister;  I  am  Judah,  her  eldest  brother. 
Rachel,  Rachel,  my  niece — for  to  me  you  are  Rachel — I  see  your 
mother  in  you — Rachel,  my  little  one,  will  you  not  come  to  your 
uncle  Judah's  arms?" 

And  the  cynic,  the  infidel,  the  man  of  evil  as  he  classed  him- 
self, opened  his  arms,  and  Terese  obeying  her  impulse,  was  clasped 
to  his  heart  with  a  fervent  embrace;  and  as  her  uncle  kissed  her, 
a  tear  glistened  in  his  dark  eye  so  usually  passionless,  but  passion- 
less from  a  nature  subdued.  Spontini  looked  on  and  doubted  not 
the  relationship  between  Judah  Nathans  and  Terese  Ben  Ammon. 


THE   GOOD  WIFE. 

It  is  just  as  you  say,  neighbor  Green, 

A  treasure  indeed  is  my  wife; 
Such  another  for  bustle  and  work 

I  never  have  found  in  my  life. 
But  then  she  keeps  everyone  else 

As  busy  as  birds  on  the  wing: 
There  is  never  a  moment  fcr  rest, 

She  is  such  a  fidgety  thing. 

She  makes  the  best  bread  in  the  town. 

Her  pies  are  a  perfect  delight. 
Her  coffee  a  rich  golden  brown, 

Her  crullers  and  puddings  just  right. 
But  then  while  I  eat  them  she  tells 

Of  the  care  and  the  worry  they  bring. 
Of  the  martyr-like  toils  she  endures — 

0,  she's  such  a  fidgety  thing! 

My  house  is  as  neat  as  a  pin. 

You  should  see  how  the  door-handles  shine. 
And  all  of  the  soft-cushioned  chairs 

And  nicely-swept  carpets  are  mine. 
But  then  she  so  frets  at  the  dust, 

At  a  fly,  at  a  straw,  at  a  string, 
That  I  stay  out  of  doors  all  I  can. 

She  is  such  a  fidgety  thing. 

She  doctors  the  neighbors — O  yes, 

If  a  child  has  the  measles  or  croup, 
She  is  there  with  her  saffrons  and  squills. 

Her  dainty-made  gruels  and  soup. 
But  then  she  insists  on  her  right 

To  physic  my  blood  in  the  spring; 
And  she  takes  the  whole  charge  of  my  bile — 

O,  she's  such  a  fidgety  thing  I 

She  knits  all  my  stockings  herself. 

My  shirts  are  bleached  wbitoi  as  the  snow  ; 
My  old  clothes  look  better  than  new. 

Yet  daily  more  threadbare  they  grow. 
But  then  if  a  morsel  of  lint 

Or  dust  on  my  trousers  should  cling, 
I'm  sure  of  one  sermon  at  least, 

She  is  such  a  fidgety  thing. 

You  have  heard  of  a  spirit  so  meek, 

So  meek  that  it  never  opposes. 
Its  own  it  dares  never  to  speak — 

.\las,  I  am  meeker  than  Moses. 
But  then  I  am  not  reconciled 

The  subordinate  music  to  sing: 
I  submit  to  get  rid  of  a  row, 

She  is  such  a  fidgety  thing. 

It's  just  as  you  say,  neighbor  Green, 

A  treasure  to  me  has  been  given ; 
But  sometimes  I  fain  would  be  glad 

To  lay  up  my  treasure  in  heaven. 
But  then  every  life  has  its  cross. 

Most  pleasures  on  earth  have  their  sting ; 
She's  a  treasure,  I  know,  neighbor  Green, 

But  she's  such  a  fidgety  thing. 
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THT  SPIRIT  MOTETH  BT  H¥  SIDE. 

Bt  Roscob  Movoan. 

Thy  spirit  moveth  by  my  side 

In  tnoaght,  wherever  I  be ; 
Nor  time  nor  absence  can  divide 

My  soul,  0  love,  from  thee. 

And  now,  though  parted — far  away, 

My  dear  one,  as  of  yore— - 
My  mind  beholds  thee  day  by  day — 

I  loye  thee  more  and  more. 

The  music  of  thy  gentle  voice, 
The  sweet  smile  in  thine  eye, 

Still  bid  me  in  my  grief  rejoice, 
With  hope  that  cannot  die. 

I  prixe  thy  fondness  far  above 
All  joys  I  e*er  have  known; 

0,  take  the  sceptre,  dearest  love. 
And  make  my  heart  thy  throne. 


THE  SIGNAL-MAN. 

"Halloa!  Below  therel" 

When  he  heard  a  voice  thus  calling  to  him,  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  box,  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  fnrled 
round  its  short  polo.  One  would  hare  thought,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  he  could  not  have  doubted 
from  what  quarter  the  voice  came;  but  instead  of  looking 
up  to  where  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steep  cutting  nearly 
over  his  head,  he  turned  himself  about  and  looked  down  the 
Line.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  his  manner  of 
doing  so,  though  I  could  not  have  said,  for  my  life,  what. 
But,  I  know  it  was  remarkable  enough  to  attract  my  notice, 
even  though  his  figure  was  foreshortened  and  shadowed, 
down  in  the  deep  trench,  and  mine  was  high  above  him,  so 
steeped  in  the  glow  of  an  angry  sunset  that  I  had  shaded 
my  eyes  with  my  hand  before  I  saw  him  at  all. 

"Halloa!  Below!" 

From  looking  down  the  line,  he  turned  himself  about 
again,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  my  figure  high  above  him. 

"Is  there  any  path  by  which  I  can  come  down  and  speak 
to  you?" 

He  looked  up  at  me  without  replying,  and  I  looked  down 
at  him  without  pressing  him  too  soon  with  a  repetition  of 
my  idle  question.  Just  then,  there  came  a  vague  vibration 
in  the  earth  and  air,  quickly  changing  into  a  violent  pulsa- 
tion, and  an  oncoming  rush  that  caused  me  to  start  back,  as 
though  it  had  force  to  draw  me  down.     When  such  vapor  as 


rose  to  my  height  from  tliis  rapid  train,  had  passed  me  and 
was  skimming  away  over  the  landscape,  I  looked  down  again, 
and  saw  him  re-furling  the  flag  he  had  shown  while  the  train 
went  by. 

I  repeated  my  in<juiry.  After  a  pause,  during  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  fixed  attention,  ho  motioned  with 
his  rolled-up  flag  towards  a  point  oa  niy  level,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  distant.  I  called  down  to  him,  "All 
right!''  and  made  for  that  point.  There,  by  dint  of  looking 
closely  about  me,  I  found  a  rough,  zig-zag  descending  path 
notched  out:  which  I  followed. 

The  cutting  was  extremely  deep,  and  unusually  precipi* 
tate.  It  was  made  through  a  clammy  stone  that  became 
oozier  and  wetter  as  I  wont  down.  For  those  reasons,  I 
found  the  way  long  enough  tx)  give  me  time  to  recall  a  sin- 
gular air  of  reluctance  or  compulsion  with  he  which  had 
pointed  out  the  path. 

When  I  came  down  low  enough  upon  the  ziz  zag  descent, 
to  see  him  again,  I  saw  that  he  was  standing  between  the 
rails  on  the  way  by  which  the  train  had  lately  passed,  in  an 
attitude  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  me  to  appear.  He  had  his 
left  hand  at  his  chin,  and  that  left  elbow  rested  on  his  right 
hand  crossed  over  his  breast.  His  attitude  was  one  of  such 
expectation  and  watchfulness,  that  I  stopped  a  moment, 
wondering  at  it. 

I  resumed  my  downward  way,  and,  stepping  out  upon  the 
level  of  the  railroad  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  saw  that  he 
was  a  dark  sallow  man,  with  a  dark  board  and  rather  heavy 
eyebrows.  His  post  was  in  as  solitary  and  dismal  a  place  as 
evier  I  saw.  On  either  side,  a  dripping- wet  wall  of  jagged 
stone,  excluding  all  view  but  a  strip  of  sky ;  the  perspective 
one  way,  only  a  crooked  prolongation  of  this  great  dungeon; 
the  shorter  perspective  in  the  other  direction,  terminating 
in  a  gloomy  red  light,  and  the  gloomier  entrance  to  a  black 
tunnel,  in  whose  massive  architecture  there  was  a  barbarous, 
depressing,  and  forbidding  air.  So  little  sunlight  ever  found 
its  way  to  this  spot,  that  it  had  an  earthy  deadly  smell;  and 
so  much  cold  wind  rushed  through  it,  that  it  struck  chill  to 
me,  as  if  I  had  left  the  natural  world. 

Before  he  stirred,  I  was  near  enough  to  have  touched 
him.  Not  even  then  removing  his  eyes  from  mine,  he 
stepped  back  one  step,  and  lifted  his  hand. 

This  was  a  lonesome  post  to  occupy  (I  said),  and  it  had 
riveted  my  attention  when  I  looked  down  from  up  yonder.  A 
visitor  was  a  rarity,  I  should  suppose;  not  an  unwelcome 
rarity,  I  hoped?  In  me,  he  merely  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  shut  up  within  narrow  limits  all  his  life,  and  who, 
being  at  last  set  free,  had  a  newly  awakened  interest  in 
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these  great  works.  To  such  purpose  I  spoke  to  him;  hut  I 
am  far  from  sure  of  the  terms  I  used,  for,  hesides  that  I  am 
not  happy  in  opening  any  conversation,  there  was  something 
in  the  man  that  daunted  mc. 

lie  directed  a  most  curious  look  towards  the  red  light  near 
the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  looked  all  ahout  it,  as  if  something 
were  missing  from  it,  and  then  looked  at  me. 

That  light  was  part  of  his  charge  f     Was  it  not? 

He  answered  in  a  low  voice :     "Dont  you  know  it  is  ?" 

The  monstrous  thought  came  into  my  mind  as  I  perused 
the  fixed  eyes  and  the  saturnine  face,  that  this  was  a  spirit, 
not  a  man.  I  have  speculated  since,  whether  there  may 
have  hcen  infection  in  his  mind. 

In  my  turn,  I  stepped  hack.  But  in  making  the  action,  I 
detected  in  his  eyes  some  latent  fear  of  me.  This  put  the 
monstrous  thought  to  flight. 

"  You  look  at  me,"  I  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "  as  if  you 
had  a  dread  of  me." 

"  I  was  doubtful,"  he  returned.  "  whether  I  had  seen  you 
before." 

"Where?" 

He  pointed  to  the  red  light  he  had  looked  at. 

"There?"  I  said. 

Intently  watchful  of  me,  he  replied  (but  without  sound), 
Yes. 

"My  good  fellow,  what  should  I  do  there?  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  1  never  was  there,  you  may  swear." 

"  I  think  I  may,"  he  rejoined.   "  Yes.    I  am  sure  I  may." 

His  manner  cleared,  like  my  own.  He  replied  to  my  re- 
marks with  readiness,  and  in  well  chosen  words.  Had  he 
much  to  do  there?  Yes;  that  was  to  say,  he  had  enough 
responsibility  to  bear;  but  exactness  and  watchfulness  were 
what  was  required  of  him,  and  of  actual  work — manual 
labor — he  had  next  to  none.  To  change  that  signal,  to  trim 
those  lights,  and  to  turn  this  iron  handle  now  and  then,  was 
all  he  had  to  do  under  that  head.  Regarding  those  many 
lonely  hours  of  which  I  seemed  to  make  so  much,  he  could 
only  say  that  the  routine  of  his  life  had  shaped  itself  into 
that  form,  and  he  had  grown  used  to  it.  He  had  taught 
himself  a  language  down  here — if  only  to  know  it  by  sight, 
and  to  have  formed  his  own  crude  ideas  of  its  pronunciation, 
could  be  called  learning  it.  He  had  also  worked  at  fractions 
and  decimals,  and  tried  a  little  algebra;  but  he  was,  and  had 
been  as  a  boy,  a  poor  hand  at  figures.  Was  it  necessary  for 
him  when  on  duty,  always  to  remain  in  that  channel  of  damp 
air,  and  could  he  never  rise  into  the  sunshine  from  between 
those  high  stone  walls?  Why,  that  depended  upon  times 
and  circumstances.  Under  some  conditions  there  would  be 
less  upon  the  Line  than  under  others,  and  the  same  held 
good  as  to  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  bright 
weather,  he  did  chose  occasions  for  getting  a  little  above 
these  lower  shadows ;  but,  being  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
called  by  his  electric  bell,  and  at  such  times  listening  for  it 
with  redoubled  anxiety,  the  relief  was  less  than  I  would 
suppose. 

He  took  me  into  his  box,  where  there  was  a  fire,  a  desk 
for  an  ofiieial  book  in  which  he  had  to  make  certain  entries, 
a  telegraphic  instrument  with  its  dial  face  and  needles,  and 
the  little  bell  of  which  he  had  spoken.  On  my  trusting 
that  he  would  excuse  the  remark  that  ho  had  been  well 
educated,  and  (I  hoped  I  might  say  without  offence),  per- 
haps educated  above  that  station,  he  observed  that  instances 
of  slight  incongruity  in  such-wise  would  rarely  be  found 
wanting  among  large  bodies  of  men;  that  he  had  heard  it 
was  so  in  workhouses,  in  the  police  force,  even  in  that  last 
desperate  resource,  the  army ;  and  he  knew  it  was  so,  more 
or  less,  in  any  great  railway  staff.  He  had  been,  when 
young  (if  I  could  believe  it,  sitting  in  that  hut;  he  scarcely 


could),  a  student  of  natund  philosophy,  and  had  attended 
lectures;  but  he  had  run  wild,  misused  his  opportunities, 
gone  down,  and  never  risen  again.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
offer  about  that.  He  had  made  his  bed^  and  he  lay  upon  it. 
It  was  far  too  late  to  make  another. 

All  that  I  have  here  condensed,  he  said  in  a  quiet  manner, 
with  his  grave  dark  regards  divided  between  me  and  the 
fire.  He  threw  in  the  word  "Sir,"  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  when  he  referred  to  his  youth :  as  though  to  re- 
quest me  to  understand  that  he  claimed  to  be  nothing  but 
what  1  found  him.  He  was  several  times  interrupted  by 
the  little  bell,  and  had  to  read  off  messages,  and  send  re- 
plies. Once,  he  had  to  stand  without  the  door,  and  display 
a  flag  as  a  train  passed,  and  make  some  verbal  communica- 
tion to  the  driver.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  I  observed 
him  to  be  remarkably  exact  and  vigilant,  breaking  off  his 
discourse  at  a  syllable,  and  remaining  silent  until  what  he 
had  to  do  was  done. 

In  a  word,  I  should  have  set  this  man  down  as  one  of  the 
safest  of  men  to  be  employed  in  that  capacity,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  while  he  was  speaking  to  me  he  twice  broke 
off  with  a  fallen  color,  turned  his  face  towards  the  little  bell 
when  it  did  not  ring,  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  (which 
was  kept  shut  to  exclude  the  unhealthy  damp),  and  looked 
out  towards  the  red  light  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  On 
both  of  those  occasions,  he  came  back  to  the  fire  with  the 
inexplicable  air  upon  him  which  I  had  remarked,  without 
being  able  to  define,  when  we  were  so  far  asunder. 

Said  I  when  I  rose  to  leave  him:  "  You  almost  make  me 
think  that  I  have  met  with  a  contented  man." 

(I  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  said  it  to  lead 
him  on.) 

"I  believe  I  used  to  be  so,"  he  rejoined,  in  the  low  voice 
in  which  he  had  first  spoken;  "but  I  am  troubled,  sir,  I 
am  troubled." 

He  would  have  recalled  the  words  if  he  could.  He  had 
said  them,  however,  and  I  took  them  up  quickly. 

"  With  what?     What  is  your  trouble?" 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  impart,  sir.  It  is  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of.  If  you  ever  make  me  another  visit,  I  will 
try  to  tell  you." 

"But  I  expressly  intend  to  make  you  another  visit.  Say, 
when  shall  it  be?" 

"  I  go  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  be  on  again 
at  ten  to-morrow  night,  sir." 

"  I  will  come  at  eleven." 

He  thanked  mc,  and  went  out  at  the  door  with  me.  "I'll 
show  you  my  white  light,  sir,''  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  low 
voice,  "till  you  have  found  the  way  up.  When  you  have 
found  it,  don't  call  out  I  And  when  you  are  at  the  top,  don't 
call  out  I" 

His  manner  seemed  to  make  the  place  strike  colder  to 
me,  but  I  said  no  more  than  "Very  well." 

"  And  when  you  come  down  to-morrow  night,  don't  call 
out!  Let  me  ask  you  a  parting  question.  What  made  you 
cry  'Halloa I     Below  there!'  to-night?" 

"Heaven  knows,"  said  I.  "I  cried  something  to  that 
effect " 

"Not  to  that  effect,  sir.  Those  were  the  very  words.  I 
know  them  well" 

"  Admit  those  were  the  very  words.  I  said  them,  no 
doubt,  because  I  saw  you  below." 

"For  no  other  reason  ?" 

"  What  other  reason  could  I  possibly  have !" 

"You  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  conveyed  to  you  in 
any  supernatural  way  ?" 

"  No.'^ 

He   wi?^hed  mc   good  night,  and  held  up  his  light.     I 
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walked  by  the  side  of  the  down  Line  of  rails  fwith  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  a  train  coming  behina  me),  until 
I  found  the  path.  It  was  easier  to  mount  than  to  descend, 
and  I  got  back  to  my  inn  without  any  adventure. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  placed  my  foot  on  the  first 
notch  of  the  zig-zag  next  night,  as  the  distant  clocks  were 
striking  eleven.  He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  bottom  with, 
his  white  light  on.  "  I  have  not  called  out,"  I  said,  when 
wc  came  close  together;  "may  I  speak  now?"  "  By  all 
means,  sir."  "  Good  night,  then,  and  here's  my  hand." 
"  Good  night,  sir,  and  here's  mine."  With  that,  we  walked 
side  by  side  to  his  box,  entered  it,  closed  the  door,  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire. 

"1  have  made  up  my.mind,  sir,"  he  began,  bending  for- 
ward as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  but 
a  little  above  a  whisper,  "that  you  shall  not  have  to  ask  me 
twice  what  troubles  me.  I  took  you  for  some  one  else  yes- 
terday evening.     That  troubles  me.'* 

"That  mistake?" 

"  No.     That  some  one  else." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  know.'^ 

"  Like  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  the 
across  the  face,  and  the  right  arm 
waved.     This  way.'' 

I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was  the  action 
of  an  arm  gesticulating  with  the  utmost  passion  and  vehe- 
mence :     "  For  God's  sake  clear  the  way  !*' 

"One  moonlight  night,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  sitting 
here,  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry  *Halloa  I  Below  there  I'  I 
started  up,  looked  from  that  door,  and  saw  this  Some  one 
else  standing  by  the  red  light  near  the  tunnel,  waving  as  I 
just  now  showed  you.  The  voice  seemed  hoarse  with  shout- 
ing, and  it  cried,  *Look  out !  Look  out !'  And  then  again 
'Halloa !  Below  there  (  Look  out !'  I  caught  up  my  lamp, 
turned  it  on  red,  and  ran  towards  the  figure,  calling,  'What's 
wrong  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Where  ?'  It  stood  just  out- 
side the  blackness  of  the  tunnel.  I  advanced  so  close  upon 
it  that  I  wondered  at  its  keeping  the  sleeve  across  its  eyes. 
I  ran  right  up  at  it,  and  had  my  hand  stretched  out  to  pull 
the  sleeve  away,  when  it  was  gone." 

"  Into  the  tunnel,"  said  I. 

"No.  I  ran  on  into  the  tunnel,  five  hundred  yards.  I  stop- 
ped and  held  my  lamp  above  my  head,  and  saw  the  figures 
of  the  measured  distance,  and  saw  the  wet  stains  stealing 
down  the  walls  and  trickling  through  the  arch.  I  ran  out 
again,  faster  than  I  had  run  in  (for  I  had  a  mortal  abhorrence 
of  the  place  upon  me),  and  I  looked  all  round  the  red  light, 
and  I  went  up  the  iron  ladder  to  the  gallery  atop  of  it,  and 
I  came  down  again  and  ran  back  here.  I  telegraphed  both 
ways  'An  alarm  has  been  given.  Is  anything  wrong?'  The 
answer  came  back,  both  ways  'All  well.' " 

Resisting  the  slow  touch  of  a  frozen  finger  tracing  out  my 
spine,  I  showed  him  how  that  this  figure  must  be  a  deception 
of  his  sense  of  sight,  and  how  that  figures,  originating  in  dis- 
ease of  the  delicate  nerves  that  minister  to  the  functions  of 
the  eye,  were  known  to  have  often  troubled  patients,  some  of 
whom  had  become  conscious  of  the  nature  of  their  afiliction, 
and  had  even  proven  it  by  experiments  upon  themselves. 
"As  to  an  imaginary  cry,"  said  I,  "do  but  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  wind  in  this  unnatural  valley  while  we  speak  so 
low,  and  to  the  wild  harp  it  makes  of  the  telegraph  wires." 

That  was  all  very  well,  he  returned,  after  we  had  sat  list- 
ening for  a  while,  and  ho  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
wind  and  the  wires,  he  who  so  often  passed  long  winter 
nights  there,  alone  and  watching.  But  he  would  beg  to 
remark  that  he  bad  not  finished- 


fe. 


I  asked  his  pardon,  and  he  slowly  added  these  words, 
touching  my  arm : 

"Within  six  hours  after  the  Appearance;  the  memorable 
accident  on  this  Line  happened,  and  within  ten  hours  the 
dead  and  wounded  were  brought  along  through  the  tunnel 
over  the  spot  where  the  figure  had  stood." 

A  disagreeable  shudder  crept  over  me,  but  I  did  my  best 
against  it.  It  was  not  to  be  denied,  I  rejoined,  that  this  was 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  calculated  deeply  to  impress  his 
mind.  But,  it  was  unquestionable  that  remarkable  coinci- 
dences did  continually  occur,  and  they  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  Though  to  be  sure 
I  must  admit,  I  adJed  (for  I  thought  I  gaw  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  the  objection  to  bear  upon  me),  men  of  com- 
mon sense  did  not  allow  much  for  coincidences  in  making 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  life. 

He  again  begged  to  remark  that  he  had  not  finished. 

I  again  begged  his  pardon  for  being  betrayed  into  inter- 
ruptions. 

"This,"  he  said,  again  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  with  hollow  eyes,  "was  just  a 
year  ago.  Six  or  seven  months  passed,  and  I  had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  and  shock,  when  nne  morning,  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  I,  standing  at  that  door,  looked  towards  the 
red  light,  and  saw  the  spectre  again."  He  stopped,  with  a 
fixed  Took  at  me. 

"Did  it  cry  out  ?" 

"No.     It  was  silent.*' 

"Did  it  wave  its  arm  ?" 

"No.  It  leaned  against  the  shaft  of  the  light,  with  both 
hands  before  the  face.    Like  this." 

Once  more,  I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes.  It  was 
an  action  of  mourning.  I  have  seen  such  an  attitude  in 
stone  figures  on  tombs. 

"Did  you  go  up  to  it  ?" 

"I  came  in  and  sat  down,  partlv  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
partly  because  it  had  turned  me  faint.  When  I  went  to  the 
door  again,  daylight  was  above  me,  and  the  ghost  was  gone." 

"But  nothing  followed  ?  Nothing  came  of  this  ?'' 

He  touched  me  on  the  arm  with  his  forefinger  twice  or 
thrice,  giving  a  ghastly  nod  each  time  : 

"That  very  dav,  as  a  train  came  out  of  the  tunnel,  I 
noticed,  at  a  carriage  window  on  my  side,  what  looked  like 
a  confusion  of  hands  and  heads,  and  something  waved.  I 
saw  it,  just  in  time  to  signal  the  driver.  Stop  !  He  shut  off, 
and  put  his  brake  on,  but  the  train  drift;ed  past  here  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  or  more.  I  ran  after  it,  and,  as  I  went 
along,  heard  terrible  screams  and  cries.  A  beautiful  young 
lady  had  died  instantaneously  in  one  of  the  compartments, 
and  was  brought  in  here,  and  laid  down  on  tiiis  floor  between 
us." 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  to  any  purpose,  and  my 
mouth  was  very  dry.  The  wind  and  the  wires  took  up  the 
story  with  a  long  lamenting  wail. 

He  resumed.  "Now,  sir,  mark  this,  and  judge  how  my 
mind  is  troubled.  The  spectre  came  back,  a  week  ago. 
Ever  since,  it  has  been  there,  now  and  again,  by  fits  and 
starts." 

"At  the  light?" 

"At  the  Danger-light." 

"What  does  it  seem  to  do  ?', 

He  repeated  if  possible  with  increased  passion  and  vehe- 
mence, that  former  gesticulation  of  "For  God's  sake  clear 
the  way  I'' 

Then,  ho  went  on.  "I  have  no  peace  or  rest  for  it.  It 
calls  to  me,  for  many  minutes  together,  in  an  agonized  man- 
ner, 'Below  there!  Look  out!  Look  out!*  It  stands  waving 
to  me.    It  rings  my  little  bell " 
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I  caught  at  that.  "Did  it  ring  your  bell  yesterday  eve- 
ning when  I  was  here,  and  you  went  to  the  door?" 

*^Twice.'' 

"Why,  sec,"  said  I,  "how  your  imagination  misleads  you. 
My  eyes  were  on  the  bell,  and  my  cars  were  open  to  the  bell, 
and  if  I  am  a  living  man,  it  did  not  ring  at  those  times.  No, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  except  when  it  was  rupg  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  physical  things  by  the  station  communicating 
with  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  have  never  made  a  mistake  as  to 
that,  yet,  sir.  I  have  never  confused  the  spectre's  ring  with 
the  man's.  The  ghost's  ring  is  a  strange  vibration  in  the 
bell  that  it  derives  from  nothing  else,  and  I  have  not  asserted 
that  the  bell  stirs  to  the  eye.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  failed 
to  hear  it.     But  /heard  it." 

"And  did  the  spectre  seem  to  be  there,  when  you  looked 
out?" 

"It  WAS  there." 

"Both  times?" 

He  repeated  firmly:  "Both  times." 

"Will  you  come  to  the  door  with  me,  and  look  for  it  now?" 

He  bit  his  under-lip  as  though  he  were  somewhat  unwil- 
ling, but  arose.  I  opened  the  dooi,  and  stood  on  the  step, 
while  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  There,  was  the  Danger- 
light.  There,  was  the  dismal  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  There, 
were  the  high  wet  stone  walls  of  the  cutting.  There,  were 
the  stars  above  them. 

"Do  you  see  it?"  I  asked  him,  taking  particular  note  of 
his  face.  His  eyes  were  prominent  and  strained;  but  not 
veiT  much  more  so,  perhaps,  than  my  own  had  been  when  I 
had  directed  them  earnestly  towards  the  same  spot. 

"No,"  he  answered.     "It  is  not  there." 

"Agreed,"  said  I. 

We  went  in  again,  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  our  seats. 
I  was  thinking  how  best  to  improve  this  advantage,  if  it 
might  be  called  one,  when  he  took  up  the  conversation  in 
such  a  matter  of  course  way,  so  assuming  that  there  could 
be  no  serious  question  of  fact  between  us,  that  I  felt  myself 
placed  in  the  weakest  of  positions. 

"By  this  time  you  will  fully  understand,  sir,"  he  said, 
"that  what  troubles  me  so  dreadftilly,  is  the  question,  What 
does  the  spectre  mean?" 

I  was  not  sure,  I  told  him,  that  I  did  fully  understand. 

"What  is  its  warning  against?"  he  said,  ruminating  with 
his  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  only  by  times  turning  them  on  me. 
"What  is  the  danger?  Where  is  the  danger?  There  is  dan- 
ger overhanging,  somewhere  on  the  Line.  Some  dreadful 
calamity  will  happen.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  this  third 
time,  aller  what  has  gone  before.  But  surely  this  is  a  cruel 
haunting  of  me.     What  can  I  do!" 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the  drops  from 
his  heated  forehead. 

"If  I  telegraph  Danger,  on  either  side  of  me,  or  on  both, 
I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,"  he  went  on,  wiping  the  palms 
of  his  hands.  "I  should  get  into  trouble,  and  do  no  good. 
Tliey  would  think  I  was  mad.  This  is  the  way  it  would 
work: — Message:  'Danger!  Take  care!'  Answer:  'What 
Danger?  Where?'  Message:  'Don't  know.  But  for  God's 
sake  take  carel*  They  would  displace  me.  What  else  could 
they  do?" 

His  pain  of  mind  was  most  pitiable  to  see.  It  was  the 
mental  torture  of  a  conscientions  man,  oppressed  beyond 
endurance  by  an  unintelligible  responsibility  involving  life. 

"When  it  first  stood  under  the  Danger-light,"  he  went  on, 
putting  his  dark  hair  back  from  his  head,  and  drawing  his 
hands  outward  across  and  across  his  temples  in  an  extremity 
of  feverish  distress,  *'why  not  tell  me  where  that  accident 
was  to  happen — if  it  must  happen?  Why  not  tell  me  how 
it  could  be  averted — if  it  could  have  been  averted?     When 


on  its  second  coming  it  hid  its  face,  why  not  tell  me  instead: 
'She  is  going  to  die.  Let  them  keep  her  at  home'?  If  it 
came,  on  those  two  occasions,  only  to  show  that  its  warnings 
were  true,  and  so  to  prepare  me  for  the  third,  why  not  warn 
mc  plainly  now?  And  I,  Lord  help  me!  A  mere  poor 
signalman  on  this  solitary  station !  Why  not  go  to  some- 
body with  credit  to  be  believed,  and  power  to  act:" 

When  I  saw  him  in  this  state,  I  saw  that  for  the  poor 
man's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public  safety,  what  I  had  to  do 
for  the  time  was,  to  compose  his  mind.  Therefore,  setting 
aside  all  questions  of  reality  or  unreality  between  us,  I  rep- 
resented to  him  that  whoever  thoroughly  discharged  his 
duty,  must  do  well,  and  that  at  least  it  was  his  comfort  that 
he  understood  his  duty,  though  he  did  not  understand  these 
confounding  Appearances.  In  this  eflfort  I  succeeded  far 
better  than  in  the  attempt  to  reason  him  out  of  hLs  convic- 
tion. He  became  calm;  the  occupations  incidental  to  his 
post  as  the  night  advanced,  began  to  make  larger  demands 
on  his  attention;  and  I  left  him  at  two  in  the  morning.  I 
had  offered  to  stay  through  the  night,  but  he  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

That  I  more  than  once  looked  back  at  the  red  light  as  I 
ascended  the  pathway,  that  I  did  not  like  the  red  light,  and 
that  I  should  have  slept  but  poorly  if  my  bed  bad  been 
under  it,  I  see  no  reason  to  conceal.  Nor,  did  I  like  the 
two  sequences  of  the  accident  and  the  dead  girl.  I  see  no 
reason  to  conceal  that,  either. 

But,  what  ran  most  in  my  thoughts  was  the  consideration 
how  ought  I  to  act,  having  become  the  recipient  of  this  dis- 
closure? I  had  proved  the  man  to  be  intelligent,  vigilant, 
painstaking  and  exact;  but  how  long  might  he  remain  so,  in 
his  state  of  mind?  Though  in  a  subordinate  position,  still 
he  held  a  most  important  trust,  and  would  I  (for  instance) 
like  to  stake  my  own  life  on  the  chances  of  his  continuing  to 
execute  it  with  precision  ? 

Unable  to  overcome  a  feeling  that  there  would  be  some- 
thiag  treacherous  in  my  communicating  what  he  bad  told 
me,  to  his  superiors  in  the  Company,  without  first  being  plain 
mtii  himself  and  proposing  a  middle  course  to  him,  I  ulti- 
mately resolved  to  ofier  to  accompany  him  (otherwise  keeping 
his  secret  for  the  present)  to  the  wisest  medical  practitioner  we 
could  hear  of  in  those  parts,  and  to  take  his  opinion.  A 
change  in  his  time  of  duty  would  come  round*  next  night,  he 
had  apprised  me,  and  he  would  be  off*  an  hour  or  two  after 
sunrise,  and  on  again  soon  after  sunset.  I  had  appointed  to 
return  accordingly. 

Next  evening  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  walked  out  early 
to  enjoy  it.  The  sun  was  not  yet  quite  down  when  I  trav- 
ersed the  field-path  near  the  top  of  the  deep  cutting.  I 
would  extend  my  walk  for  an  hour,  I  said  to  myself,  half  an 
hour  on  and  half  an  hour  back,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to 
go  to  my  signalman's  box. 

Before  pursuing  my  stroll,  I  stepped  to  the  brink,  and 
mechanically  looked  down,  from  the  point  from  which  I  had 
first  seen  him.  I  cannot  describe  the  thrill  that  seized  upon 
me,  when,  close  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  I  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  with  his  left  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  pas- 
sionately waving  his  right  arm. 

The  nameless  horror  that  oppressed  me,  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment, for  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  this  appearance  of  a  man 
was  a  man  indeed,  and  that  there  was  a  little  group  of  other 
men  standing  at  a  short  distance,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
rehearsing  the  gesture  he  made.  The  Danger  light  was  not 
yet  lighted.  Against  its  shaft,  a  little  low  hut,  entirely  new 
to  me,  had  been  made  of  some  wooden  supports  and  tar- 
paulin.    It  looked  no  bigger  than  a  bed. 

With  an  irresistible  sense  that  something  was  wrong — 
with  a  flashing  self-reproachful  fear  that  fatal  mischief  had 
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come  of  my  leaving  tlie  man  there,  and  causing  no  one  to 
be  sent  to  overlook  or  correct  what  he  did — I  descended  the 
notched  path  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make. 

'^What  is  the  matter?''  I  asked  the  men. 

'^Signalman  killed  this  morning,  sir." 

"Not  the  man  belonging  to  that  box?'* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Not  the  man  I  know?" 

"You  will  recognize  him,  sir,  if  you  knew  him/'  said  the 
man  who  spoke  for  the  others,  solemnly  uncovering  his  own 
head  and  raising  an  end  of  the  tarpaulin,  "for  his  face  is 
quite  composed." 

"O !  how  did  this  happen,  how  did  this  happen?''  I  asked, 
turning  from  one  to  another  as  the  hut  closed  in  again. 

"He  was  cut  down  by  an  engine,  sir.  No  man  in 
England  knew  his  work  better.  But  somehow  bo  was  not 
clear  of  the  outer  rail.  It  was  just  at  broad  day.  He  had 
struck  the  light,  and  had  the  lamp  in  his  hand.  As  the 
engine  came  out  of  the  tunnel,  his  back  was  towards  her, 
and  she  cut  him  down.  That  man  drove  her,  and  was  show- 
ing how  it  happened.     Show  the  gentleman,  Tom." 

The  man,  who  wore  a  rough  dark  dress,  stepped  back  to 
his  former  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel : 

"Coming  round  the  curve  in  the  tunnel,  sir,"  he  said,  "I 
saw  him  at  the  end,  like  as  if  I  saw  him  down  a  perspective- 
glass.  There  was  no  time  to  check  speed,  and  I  knew  him 
to  be  very  careful.  As  he  didn't  seem  to  take  heed  of  the 
whistle,  I  shut  it  off  when  we  were  running  down  upon  him, 
and  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I  could  call." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said,  Below  there!  Lookout!  Lookout!  For  God's 
sake  clear  the  way!" 

I  started. 

"Ah !  it  was  a  dreadful  time,  sir.  I  never  left  off  Ciilling 
to  him.  I  put  this  arm  before  my  eyes,  not  to  see,  and  I 
waved  this  arm  to  the  last;  but  it  was  no  use.'' 

Without  prolonging  the  narrative  to  dwell  on  any  one  of  its 
curious  circumstances  more  than  on  any  other,  I  may,  in  clos- 
ing it,  point  out  the  coincidence  that  the  warning  of  the 
Engine-Driver  included,  not  only  the  words  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Signalman  had  repeated  to  me  as  haunting  him,  but 
also  the  words  which  I  myself — not  he — had  attached,  and 
that  only  in  my  own  mind,  the  gesticulation  he  had  imitated. 
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AN  ESSAY,  BY  JINGO  k  CO. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  deliver  a  stump-speech,  most  text  books  will  inform 
you  that  the  first  requisite  is  to  have  something  to  say.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  grand  mistake.  All  the  stirring  stump- 
speeches  of  the  day  are  made  by  men  who  have  nothing  upon 
their  minds — who,  being  called  upon,  quite  unexpectedly ^kvq 
consequently  utterly  unprepared^ — always  come  to  listen. 

Much  depends  upon  a  proper  commencement.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  commencement — ^the  independent  or  first  speak- 
er's commencement  and  the  dependent,  or  subsequent  speak- 
er's commencement.  A  very  good  form  of  commencement 
in  either  case  is  as  follows:  "I  rise  before  you."  This  is  a 
more  comprehensive  sentence  than  it  would  at  first  appear, 
I,  signifies  the  speaker.  Rise,  indicates  that  he  has  consid- 
erable get  up  to  him,  etc.  You  must  avoid  too  violent  ges* 
tures  in  your  speaking.  We  hoard  of  a  minister  who 
"danged  *the  innards'  out  of  sixteen  bibles  in  tlireo  months." 
The  principal  objection  to  this  style  is  that  it  is  rather  hard 


on  the  American  Bible  Society,  otherwise  it  has  a  tendenc^ 
to  keep  the  audience  awake.  Should  you  run  short  of  ideas, 
you  can  repeat  what  you  have  said,  simply  by  prefixing  the 
remark  "as  I  said  before."  Or  you  can  repeat  the  same  idea 
in  different  words.  Or  ean  say,  "Taking  this  view  of  the 
subject,"  "but  to  continue,"  etc.  Should  you  still  be  short 
of  ideas,  you  can  deliberately  take  a  drink  of  water.  This, 
if  properly  managed,  can  be  made  to  fill  a  full  minute.  Many 
of  our  most  brilliant  ideas  have  been  suggested  simply  by 
blowing  the  nose.  A  good  preparation  for  stump-speaking 
is  successful  pleading  at  the  har. 

The  mention  of  the  words.  Irishman,  nigger,  dog,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  short  anecdotes  invariably  has  a  happy 
effect,  the  countenance  of  the  intelligent  public  expands — 
once  get  their  mouths  open  you  can  insert  anything  you 
choose.  If  your  voice  should  be  harsh  use  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup,  which  can  be  obtained  in  limited  quantity 
at  the  Drug  Store  of  W.  S.  Godbe,  any  day  between  the 
hours  of  eight  a.m.  and  twelve  p.m.  If  indistinct,  use 
Walker's  Vinegar  Bitters.  We  never  knew  any  one  to  die 
as  long  as  he  could  worry  down  Vinegar  Bitters. 

Although  wo  have  here  condensed  matter,  sufficient  to  fill 
a  folio  volume,  yet  the  subject  seems  inexhaustible.  There 
are  five  different  styles  of  speaking,  each  of  which  adujits  of 
ten  or  twelve  subdivisions:  viz,  the  Impulsive,  Expuhice, 
Compulsive,  Discursive,  and  Explosive  styles.  For  in- 
stance, the  style  of  the  minister  who  "danged  theinnardsout 
of  sixteen  Bibles  in  three  months"  may  be  termed  a  mild  form 
of  the  explosive,  which  may  be  considered  the  acme  of 
oratorical  eminence.  Poetry  sometimes  has  a  very  good 
effect  if  properly  introduced. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  say  that  the  following  latin 
phrases  should  never  be  omitted  in  a  well  constructed  btump- 
speech:  viz:  "Magna  est  viritas  et  prevalibet."  ''Katsnar- 
rawap,'*   "Simmilia  similibus  curanter,"  "ubetyour  life,"  etc. 

More  anon. 
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THE  NEEDED  PRESENCE. 

And  peasant  girls  with  deep  blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o*er  this  paradise; 

Above  the  frequent  feudal  towers, 
Though  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o*er  the  vale  of  vintage  bowers ; 
But  one  thing  wants  these  banks  of  Rhiney — 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine! 

Byron^s  ChilJe  IlarolJ. 

BETTER. 

Better  a  little  labor 

Than  overrest; 
Better  a  pleasant  neighbor 

Than  tedious  guest; 
Better  the  funeral  shroud 

With  hope  behind  it. 
Than  light  within  the  cloud 

That  silver-lined  it, 

Better  a  sea  of  light 

When  morn  has  crowned  it, 
Than  all  the  stars  of  night;— ^ 

Its  spells  around  it; 
Better  a  life  sublime 

Unshrined  in  story, 
Than  one  gew-gawed  by  Time 

And  bruit  with  glory. 
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Under  this  heading  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  plain  view 
of  some  of  the  sciences.  We  shall  give  no  minutise,  or 
details  of  laws  or  rules,  but  just  such  general  facts  as  a 
non- studious  man  can  keep  in  his  mind ;  and  such  as  every 
man  and  woman  should  be  acquainted  with  to  enable  them 
to  converse  intelligently  in  society.  Our  first  talk  will  be 
on  Astronomy. 

In  the  good  old  times  it  was  naturally  enough  supposed 
by  mankind,  that  they  lived  on  a  flat  earth ;  for  who  could 
have  supposed  that  there  were  men  on  the  underneath  side 
of  the  globe,  slicking  to  the  surface  with  their  heads  in 
the  air  and  their  legs  pointing  towards  their  own?  Or  who 
could  have  been  expected  to  have  believed  that  every  night 
their  own  heads  were  pointing  to  an  opposite  portion  of  the 
heavens  to  that  which,  in  the  day  time,  was  immediately 
above  them  ? 

The  fact,  however,  that  men  could  commence  sailing  in 
what  was  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  instead  of  finding  the 
edge  of  the  earth  and  tumbling  over,  keep  sailing  straight 
on,  and  yet  come  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
started,  without  their  ever  having  had  to  turn  around  to  get 
there,  soon  convinced  our  ancestors  that  if  the  earth  was  not 
round,  it  was  so  much  like  it  that  they  could  not  tell  the 
diftercnco. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  very  simplest  and  most  self-evident 
proofs  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  and  one  which  every- 
body can  get  at,  consists  in  the  fact  that  whenever  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  takes  place,  which  is  caused  by  the  earth  getting 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is 
thrown  right  upon  the  moon's  face.  There  it  is  to  be  seen 
by  everybody,  a  clear  round  shadow.  Now,  as  square  objects 
have  never  been  known  to  throw  round  shadows, — not  even 
in  the  memory  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant,''  we  need  search 
but  little  further  for  proof  that  we  live  on  an  enormous 
round  ball,  walking  all  over  it  like  flies  on  the  surface  of  a 
ceiling. 

Another  thing  very  hard  for  our  ancestors  to  imagine, 
was,  that,  whereas  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  seen  visibly  to 
rise  above  our  horizon  and  go  right  over  it,  descending  on 
the  opposite  side,  that,  in  fact,  they  really  did  no  such 
thing,  but  that  it  was  themselves  that  did  the  rolling,  while 
the  sun  and  stars  stood  still.  Just  as  the  youth  who,  for 
the  first  time,  starts  on  a  railway  car,  or  a  steamboat,  finds  it 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  trees  and  the  houses  are  not  all  in 
motion  and  flying  past  him;  while  in  reality  they  are  sta- 
tionary and  ho  is  speeding  along. 

A  very  simple  argument,  but  one  which  is  not  original 
here,  will  show  anyone  what  a  grand  piece  of  absurdity  the 
rolling  of  the  mighty  universe  of  worlds  around  this  earth 
to  warm  and  illuminate  it  would  be,  when  the  same  object 


could  be  gained  by  letting  them  rest  and  turning  around  the 
surface  of  this  little  fraction  of  a  globe  instead.  It  would 
be  about  as  sensible  as  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  roast  a 
chicken,  who  should  at  an  enormous  expense  contrive  a  kit- 
chen and  fire- place  which  should  revolve  around  the  chicken 
in  order  to  cook  it,  instead  of  keeping  kitchen  and  fire-place 
in  their  places  and  turning  around  the  chicken  itself. 

As  soon  as  mankind  began  to  discover  a  few  little  facts 
like  these  respecting  the  earth  they  lived  on,  their  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  the  great  universe  of  which  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  our  earth  was  but  a  shining  point. 

No  sooner  did  they  discover  that  this  earth  was  but  a 
satellite  of  the  great  sun,  than  they  discovered  that  we 
were  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  globes,  which,  like  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  revolved  around  the  sun  as  a 
central  grandpapa.  Some  of  these  globes,  they  discovered, 
circled  around  the  old  gentleman,  closer  home  and  nearer  to 
him  than  ourselves,  while  others  performed  their  jour- 
neys around  his  presence,  away  out  in  space  and  much  fur- 
ther off*. 

Such  of  these  globes  as  belong  to  our  family,  or  to  our 
solar  system,  as  it  is  called,  can  be  distinguished  from  others 
in  the  heavens  by  the  fact  that  they  burn  with  a  dead  flat 
light,  while  the  stars,  which  are  supposed  to  be  all  grand- 
fathers of  systems  in  their  own  right — each  with  their  own 
retinue  of  worlds  to  do  them  homage,  shine  with  a  brilliant 
twinkling  and  more  lustrous  light,  as  such  venerable  head 
centers  very  properly  should. 

In  process  of  time,  from  these  ideas,  men's  minds  went  out 
to  the  thought,  that  if  this  world  and  a  number  of  others 
revolved  around  the  sun,  in  all  probability  the  sun  itself  with 
the  whole  of  his  family  revolved  around  a  still  larger  center, 
while  that  in  turn  with  its  suns  and  worlds  revolved  around 
a  greater  centre  still,  and  so  on,  worlds  without  end. 

And  thus,  in  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  men's  minds  began 
to  open  to  the  glory,  beauty  and  order  of  the  vast  universe 
of  which  we  form  a  part. 


"MORMONISM''  AND   THE  QUESTION    OF   MAN'S 
DIVINITY. 

As  the  faith  of  the  people  of  Utah  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  an  uniutellectual  scheme,  appealing  only  to  the  sensual 
and  material  instincts  of  mankind,  we  have  concluded  to 
present  occasionally  a  few  thoughts  showing  wherein  it  not 
only  finds  its  corroborations  in  science,  but  appeals  to  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature. 

It  will  yet  be  found  that  the  greatest  evidence  that  can 
be  given  of  the  divinity  of  any  principle,  is  that  it  finds  its 
response  in  the  highest  instincts  of  the  human  breast.  There 
is  greater  evidence  to  the  truly  cultivated  mind  in  corrobo- 
ration of  this  kind,  than  in  all  the  Bibles  that  were  ever 
written  or  all  the  miracles  that  were  ever  wrought. 

There  is  an  inward  testimony  written  within  us  by  a 
divine  hand,  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we  are  destined  to 
be,  to  which  all  outward  creeds  must  conform,  or  they  are 
false.  Take,  for  instance,  this  very  question  concerning  our 
origin  and  destiny.  What  kind  of  a  creed  do  we  need  on 
this  subject,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  inward  testimony  of 
our  own  beings;  what  kind  of  a  faith  to  be  as  grand  as  our 
own  souls  y 

On  this  subject  we  assert  that,  to  truly  feed  such  a  great 
and  unbounded  nature  as  man's,  a  religion  is  required  whose 
views  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  his  spirit  shall  be  as 
exalted  and  unbounded  as  the  immensity  of  his  desires.  Man 
needs  a  religion  capable  of  explaining  the  affinity  of  his  soul 
with  the  majestic  and  the  eternal, — one  that  can  also  explain 
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why  a  type  of  the  attributes  of  Deity  is  found  within  him, 
and  tell  how  it  is  that  such  restless  and  insatiable  ambitions 
are  implanted  within  his  nature. 

Now,  "  Mormonism "  meets  this  demand  in  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  first  and  foremost  it  has  taught  to  the  world  of 
the  divine  origin  and  eternal  character  of  the  powers  of  man. 
From  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  we  learn 
the  great  and  glorious  fact  that  all  men  and  women,  without 
exception,  are  sons  and  daughters  begotten  unto  the  living 
God,  from  whom  these  high  attributes  have  been  derived : 
hence  their  wide  and  insatiable  character. 

Thus  we  learn  the  simplifying  fact  that  all  the  creative, 
acquisitive,  and  governing  powers  with  which  we  operate 
continually  on  a  small  scale,  are  but  counterparts  of  powers 
which  the  Creator,  in  the  vast  range  of  his  almighty  move- 
ments, calls  into  action  above,  and  that  they  arc  germs  and 
buddings  of  his  Divinity  seeking  to  unfold  itself:  hence  the 
wonderful  variety  and  scope  of  such  powers.  Thus  we  learn 
that  every  true  affection  of  the  heart,  every  natural  ambi- 
tion every  yearning  or  striving  of  the  spirit  is  an  impulse  of 
that  lofty  nature  we  have  received  from  llim,  and  that  all 
are  eternal  and  inseparable  attributes  of  our  endless  being, 
capable  of  being,  and  intended  to  be,  infinitely  and  bound- 
lessly expanded  and  developed,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Almighty,  until  the  Great  Father  is  glorified  and  reproduced 
in  the  perfections  of  the  hearts,  minds,  and  persons  of  His 
children;  and,  consequently,  the  reason  why,  wherever  hu- 
man foot  has  trod,  these  impulses  and  ambitions  arc  found 
expanding  their  force  within  the  human  breast. 

Here,  then,  are  principles  that  present  us  with  views  con- 
cerning man's  origin  and  destiny  in  harmony  with  the  utmost 
soarings  or  strides  of  his  being  after  knowledge  or  power — 
principles  worthy  of  that  which  he  feels  and  knows  himself 
to  be;  here,  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  man's  endowment 
with  the  varied  powers  that  make  him  so  great  a  type  of 
Deity. 

liooking  around  upon  this  world — looking  back  upon 
man's  history,  scriptural  or  "profane,"  how  simplified  and 
intelligible,  in  this  light,  does  all  appear! 

Because  man  has  had  infused  into  him  the  germ  of  His 
qualities  who  is  above  all,  therefore  he  is  independent  in  his 
character.  He  laughs  at  prison  walls,  and  dares  the  mar- 
tyr's flame  to  rob  him  of  his  loHly  and,  therefore,  he  soars  ever 
after  the  beautiful,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Because  man  is  divine  in  his  origin,  and  has  come  forth 
from  the  Author  of  creative  power,  and  is  necessarily  imbued 
with  a  love  for  the  mighty  and  the  supreme,  his  soul  is 
stirred  by  any  of  the  great  manifestations  of  his  Father's 
hand  in  the  natural  world. 

Gloriously  does  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of  man 
lift  the  barriers  of  darkness  from  around  about  our  path  and 
destiny,  while  together  to  its  proof  comes  rushing  from 
manifold  points  a  scattered  mass  of  testimony.  It  is  seen  in 
the  sublime  conceptions,  the  huge  efforts,  and  the  glories  of 
six  thousand  years.  It  is  heard  also  in  the  responses  of  the 
human  soul,  and  found  corroborated  in  the  divine  teachings 
of  remote  and  separate  ages. 

Yes,  the  divine  origin  of  man  is  written  in  every  breast — 
is  seen  in  the  untiring  qualities  of  the  mind,  ever  crying, 
"On,  on  to  new  conquests,  new  honors,  new  discoveries,  and 
new  means  for  gratification."  It  was  heard  in  the  declaration 
by  man  of  his  own  immortality  ere  the  voice  of  Jesus  was 
heard  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  corroborated,  carried  on, 
and  glorified  in  his  principles  and  promises  when  he  appeared. 
This  principle,  then,  is  our  natural  food.  It  alone  of  all 
creeds  concerning  our  origin,  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
vastness  and  sweep  of  our  powers  and  aspirations :  hence  it 
alone  is  worthy  of  us.     So  natural,  so  sweet,  so  good,  so  true 


does  it  come  to  us,  that  we  feel  it  belongs  to  us  as  light 
belongs  to  our  eyes,  and  was  meant  for  us  as  much  as  the 
juice  of  the  grape  for  our  lips. 

In  other  words,  this  grand  principle  meets  our  proposition ; 
it  is  calculated  to  satisfy,  develop,  brighten,  and  make 
glorious  the  powers  of  man's  spirit,  and  thus  produces  proof 
that  it  was,  and  is,  a  heaven-born  truth,  sent  for  man  by  the 
same  God,  who  made  the  earth  for  our  feet,  and  ligl  t  for 
our  grateiul  eyes. 


^0ru$p0n^m<:(i, 


TuoMAs  Bbadsiiaw,  Wellsvillb. — Wo  have  Teceive<l  pomo 
patriotic  verses  from  our  old  friend,  the  most  of  which  will,  per- 
haps, better  suit  a  future  occasion.  The  following  verse  is  a  very 
correct  picture  of  the  future  of  our  Zion: — 

**The  blending  of  hearts  and  affections  in  one. 

Our  interest  in  common,  our  selfishness  gone; 

Each  trying  in  good  his  brother  tp  vie; — 

Can  anything  equal  it  under  the  sky? 

'Tis  God  in  each  movement,  each  thought  and  each  plan; 

'Tis  Deity  shining  refulgent  in  man. 

Axon. — There  are  several  good  points  in  your  little  piece,  but 
the  lines  are  very  unequal,  and  some  of  the  expressions  unpocti- 
cal.     It  would  be  much  improved  with  a  little  care. 

William  Tell  axd  the  Aanow. — In  reference  to  the  story  of 
William  Tell  and  Swiss  liberty,  we  copy  the  following  fragment 
from  a  note  by  our  friend,  Jabez  Woodard,  whose  Swiss  antece- 
dents are  pretty  well  known. 

*'William  Tell  is  said  to  have  shot  the  first  arrow  for  Swiss 
liberty.  It  is,  however,  more  certain  that  Gertrude,  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  union  against  the  Austrian 
oppressor.  When  her  husband  and  others  shrunk  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  enterprise  and  the  power  of  the  foe.  She  forgot  the 
timidity  of  her  sex,  and  exclaimed — *Bemen  and  trust  in  heaven.* 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  as  long  as  the  Swiss  knelt  in  their 
ranks  and  prayed  before  the  battle,  thoy  were  uniformly  victo- 
rious." 

The  story  of  the  apple  and  the  arrow,  has,  of  late,  been  consigned 
to  rest  with  a  number  of  other  delightful  fables.  It  is  like  the 
story  of  the  words — *Up,  guards,  and  at  them,*  and  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  for  so  many  years  so  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  but  which  the  old  duke  denied  ever  having  used  in 
his  life.  After  any  remarkable  event  is  over,  there  are  always 
imaginative  minds  which  delight  to  clothe  it  with  an  air  of 
romance  and  heroism.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  at  the 
great  day,  when  shall  be  revealed  to  mankind  the  true  history  of 
their  race,  all  histories — even  to  that  of  Jesus  himself — be  found 
to  be  touched  up  a  little  for  purposes  of  efl'ect  by  over-zealous 
friends.  It  will  probably  not  be  a  hundred  years  before  scones 
which  never  occurred  in  this  world,  will  be  ascribed  to  leading 
men  who  have  been  and  are  figuring  among  ourselves.  It  s 
human  nature. 

RECEiVEn. — Four  pieces:  "Why,**  and  "Welcome  to  Summer,'* 
by  Jno.  Burrows;  "Sweet  Ilome,*'  by  A.  Dalrymplc.  Music, 
"Wait,  my  Darling,  Wait,*'  by  Professor  Thomas.  Correspondence, 
Geo.  Ilalliday,  Etc. 
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NOTICE. 

To  all  our  Ftiendti  Wo  shall  endeavor  to  send  out  to  our  country 
subscribers,  with  this  and  following  numbers,  free  copies  of  the 
Magazine,  which  we  trust  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  lend  to  as 
many  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  as  possible.  We  arc  sp.iring 
no  expense  to  make  the  Magazine  worthy  of  Utah;  and  although 
we  shall  not  complain  if  we  do  not  realize  a  cent  of  profit  for  a 
year  or  two,  still  we*shall  bo  grateful  to  all  who  seek  to  alleviate 
our  burden  by  increasing  the  circulation.  As  the  Daily  Telegraph 
said  lately,  the  Magazine  is  no  commercial  speculation.  It  is  pub- 
lished solely  in  the  interest  of  progress  in  Utah.  Every  friend 
can  help  this  cause  and  lighten  our  burdens -wonderfully  by  get- 
ting us  each  one  subscriber.     Who  will  do  it  ? 
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TRIUMPHANT  DEATH  OF  MOHAMMED. 


THE    WOEI.D  8    HISTORY    ILLUSTRATED    IX    ITS     GREAT   CHARACTERS. 

The  career  of  Mohammed  was  thenceforth  one  of  conquest. 
The  pagan  tribes,  who  would  not  peacefully  be  converted 
from  their  idolatry,  he  subdued  with  the  sword,  and  they  in 
their  turn  became  valiant  in  the  "cause  of  the  Lord,"  prov- 
ing that  the  military  gospel  was  the  one  most  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  and  even  consonant 
w'th  the  patriarchal  blessing  and  covenant  pertaining  to 
Abraham's  firstborn. 

In  the  seventh  yeiir  of  the  llegira,  31ohammcd  assumed 
the  state  of  a  sovereign,  and  sent  embassies  to  the  monarchs 
around.  The  emperor  of  Persia  treated  the  embassy  sent  to 
him  with  supreme  contempt,  for  which  the  Prophet  launched 
against  him  the  divine  wrath,  predicting  the  overthrow  of 
the  haughty  Persian  empire  by  the  conquering  armif  »f  the 
faithful.  In  the  next  year,  Mohammed  appeared  suddenty'ak 
the  gates  of  Mecca  with  10,000  men,  before  the  troops  of  tbartJ 
city  had  even  been  apprised  of  his  departure  from  Medina. 
Tliey  had  no  choice  left  but  immediate  surrender  or  destruc- 
tion; and  thus  at  length  was  humbled  the  powerful  race 
from  whence  the  Prophet  himself  had  sprung,  and  the  city 
of  his  nativity,  which  had  rejected  his  message  and  cast  him 
out.  The  capture  of  Mecca,  and  the  submission  of  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Korcish,  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  conversion 
to  Islam  ism  of  most  of  the  remote  tribes,  until  he  became 
master  of  all  Arabia.  Having  brought  all  the  tribes  into 
one  powerful  union,  and  given  birth  to  an  Arabian  empire, 
ho  made  gigantic  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Persia;  but  his  vast  purposes  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled  by 
his  successors,  for  his  own  life  -was  now  draWing  to  a  close. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mohammed  set  forth  on 
a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Meccd,  as  the  last  act  of  his  life  and 
ministry  upon  earth.  lie  was  accompanied  by  all  his  wives, 
and  90,000  pilgrims.  With  his  own  hands  he  sacrificed 
sixty-three  victims,  and  liberated  sixty-three  slaves,  in 
thanksgiving  for  each  year  of  his  life.  lie  also  shaved  his 
head  and  scattered  the  Iiair  among  the  multitude,  which 
they  piously  gathered  up,  to  the  smallest  hair,  and  treasured 
as  holy  relics.  He  closed  the  solemnity  with  his  last  revel- 
ation, pronounced  by  the  * -Spirit  of  the  Lord"  through  the 
medium  of  bis  prophet.  Henceforth,  ''wretched  and  misera- 
able  shall  they  be  who  deny  your  religion.  Fear  not  them, 
but  fear  me;  this  day  I  have  perfected  your  religion,  and 
completed  my  grace  toward  you.  I  have  willed  that  Islam- 
ism  be  your  religion."  Finally,  as  supreme  pontiff"  or  Imam, 
Mihammed  dismissed  the  people  with  a  farewell,  the  last, 
as  he  declared,  that  he  should  give  them;  whence  this  pil- 
grimage is  called  ''The  Farewell." 

Mohammed  returned  to  Medina,  and  died,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  llegira,  and  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
having  accomplished  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  work  of  reli- 
gious empire-founding,  more  than  any  before  him;  and  in 
less  than  ten  yeara  after  his  death,  under  Omar,  his  second 
successor,  was  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Persia,  the  vast  Mohammedan  empire  established,  and  Islam- 
ism  dominant  over  nearly  all  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  Christian  writers  to  stigmatize 
Mohammed  as  ^'the  great  false  prophet"  and  as  an  anti- 
Christ;  but  in  this  age  of  liberal  views,  even  sound  believers 
in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Christ,  from  ehosen  Isaac's  seed, 
can  afford  to  do  justice  to  the  great  prophet  who  sprang 
from  the  loips  of  his  brother  Ishmael.  Heterodox  philoso- 
phers, on  their  side,  will  class  the  whole  race  of  prophets 
and  apostles  together,  and  view  them  simply  as  marvelous 
psychological  and  sociological  problems.      They  will  treat 


the  geoidae  of  this  peculiar  order  as  rare  types  of  beings 
whose  Ti^onary  and  inspirative  natures  saw  empires  in  their 
own  fervid  minds.  Out  of  such  as  these  new  civilizations 
and  empires  have  grown;  and  it  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
course  of  L^^itions  that  when  the  old  empires  have  been  rap- 
idly passing  through  their  states  of  decay,  and  the  world 
needed  a  new  impulse,  then  human  giants  have  risen  with 
their  peculiar  dispensations. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  wonderful  man  and  his  mission? 
This:  if  there  be  a  Gc  d,  then  must  that  God,  of  necessity, 
be  in  all  the  world's  ^preAt  issnes.  Surely,  then,  into  the 
hands  of  Mohammed,  Providence  committed  one  of  the  great- 
est of  those  issues. 

In-  >loliiKnnne€l  and  hi^  mission,  there  is  a  genuine  assump- 
tibtl^  oftim  Abrabamic  covenant  claimed  by  a  descendant  of 
tli&^eldbstsmc^  the ''Father  of  the  Faithful;"  and  unless 
We  give  due  weiglkt  to  this  fact  and  its  workings  in  the  mind 
of  this  great  representative  of  the  line  of  Abraham's  first- 
,  born,  we  shall  make  diseordant  that  which  is  in  itself  grandly 
'  hieirmonioas.  "In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the 
fi^ibifFeds  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  was  the  covenant  made  to 
flW'  ^'Falkcr  of  the  Faithful;"  and  Mohammed  ckimed  his 
portion'  thereof.  Yet  did  the  Arabian  prophet  magnani- 
mou^lj^  gi^e  vnto  the  seed  of  Isaac  the  principal  succession 
in  the  SMered  prophetic  line,  affirming  that,  though  it  was 
latent  in  the  ia€e  <^  Ishmael,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  with  the 
holy  apostlosbip,  was  not  vouchsafed  to  any  of  his  seed  until 
he  (Mohammed),  ike  last  of  the  Prophets,  came,  while  from 
Isaac  had  sprung  a  long  succession  of  prophets  to  carry  on 
the  Abrahamio  dispenMitions. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  philosophy  of  the  life  of  the  man  utterly 
rejects  the  popular  notions  of  Mohammed.  He  believes 
that  ^'the  rude  message  he  delivered  was  a  real  one  withal — 
anearnest,  confused  voice  from  the  unknown  deep.  The  man's 
words  were  not  false,  nor  his  workings  here  below;  no  inanity 
and  simulacrum;  a  fiery  mass  of  life  cast  up  from  the  great 
bosom  of  nature  herself."  He  discerns  in  him  a  rugged, 
deep-hearted  son  of  the  wilderness — "one  of  those  who  can 
not  but  be  in  earnest — whom  nature  herself  has  appointed  to 
bo  sincere."  "From  of  old  a  thousand  thoughts,  in  his  pil- 
grimings  and  wanderings,  had  been  in  this  man:  What  am  I? 
What  is  this  unfathomable  thing  I  live  in,  which  men  name 
universe?  What  is  life — ^what  is  death?  What  am  I  to 
believe?  What  am  I  to  do?  The  grim  rocks  of  Mount 
Hara,  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  stern,  sandy  solitudes  answered 
not.  The  great  heaven,  rolling  silent  overhead,  with  its 
blue,  glancing  stars,  answered  not.  There  was  no  answer. 
The  man's  soul,  and  what  of  God's  inspiration  dwelt  there, 
had  to  answer."  At  length,  Carlyle  thinks,  the  answer 
came  in  his  own  grand  conception,  that  "there  is  one  God 
in  and  over  all.'' 

With  this  annunciation,  made  by  his  own  soul,  he  became 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  a  mission  to  establish  in  Arabia 
the  truth  that  there  is  but  one  God.  That  there  was  a  deity 
in  Mohammed's  life  working  out  one  of  the  world-issues 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinion.  "Are  we  to  suppose,"  he 
asks,  "that  it  was  a  miserable  piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain, 
this,  which  so  many  creatures  of  the  Almighty  have  lived  by 
and  died?  I,  for  my  part,  can  not  form  any  such  supposition. 
I  will  believe  most  things  sooner  than  that.  One  would  be 
entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this  great  world  at  all,  if 
quackery  so  grew  and  were  sanctioned  here."  Accordingly, 
he  holds  that  Mohammed's  dispensation  was  legitimate  and 
successful,  advancing  the  nations  which  received  it  from 
their  state  of  idolatry  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  and 
to  the  faith  of  One  God. 

We  will  close  our  article  with  a  description  of  the  Prophet, 
from  Washington  Irving: 
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''Mohammed,  accordiiig  to  accounts  handed  down  hy  tra* 
dition  from  his  cotemporaries,  was  of  middle  stature,  square 
built,  and  sinewy,  with  large  hands  and  feet.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  uncommonly  strong  and  vigorous:  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  head  was  capa- 
cious, well  shaped,  and  well  set  on  a  neck  which  rose  like 
a  pillar  from  his  ample  chest.  His  forehead  was  high, 
broad  at  the  temples,  and  crossed  by  veins  extending  down 
to  the  eyebrows,  which  swelled  whenever  he  was  angry  or 
excited.  He  had  an  oval  face,  marked  and  expressive 
features,  an  aquiline  nose,  black  eyes,  arched  eyebrows 
which  nearly  met,  a  mouth  large  and  flexible,  indicating 
eloquence;  very  white  teeth,  somewhat  parted  and  irregular; 
black  hair,  which  Vaved  without  a  curl  on  his  shoulders, 
and  a  long  and  very  full  beard. 

'^His  deportment  in  general  was  calm  and  equable;  he 
sometimes  indulged  in  pleasantry,  but  more  commonly  was 
grave  and  dignified,  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a 
smile  of  captivating  sweetness.  His  complexion  was  more 
ruddy  than  is  usual  with  Arabs,  and  in  his  excited  and 
enthusiastic  moments  there  was  a  glow  and  radiance  in  his 
ooantenance  which  his  disciples  magnified  into  the  super- 
natural light  of  prophecy. 

"His  intellectual  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  an  inventive  genius.  Ow- 
ing but  little  to  education,  ho  had  quickened  and  informed 
his  mind  by  close  observation,  and  stored  it  with  a  great 
variety  of  knowledge  concerning  the  systems  of  religion  cur- 
rent in  his  day  or  handed  down  by  tradition  from  antiquity. 
His  ordinary  discourse  was  grave  and  sententious,  abound- 
ing with  those  aphorisms  and  apologues  so  popular  among 
the  Arabs;  at  times  he  was  excited  and  eloquent,  and  his 
eloquence  was  aided  by  a  voice  musical  and  sonorous.  He 
was  sober  and  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  a  rigorous  observer 
of  fasts.  He  indulged  in  no  magnificence  of  apparel — the 
ostentation  of  a  petty  mind;  neither  was  his  simplicity 
affected,  but  the  result  of  a  real  disregard  to  distinction  from 
so  trivial  a  source.  His  garments  were  sometimes  of  wool, 
sometimes  of  the  striped  cotton  of  Yemen,  and  were  often 
patched.  He  wore  a  turban,  for  he  said  turbans  were  worn 
by  the  angels,  and  in  arranging  it  he  let  one  end  hang  down 
his  shoulders,  which  he  said  was  the  way  they  wore  it.  *  * 
He  wore  a  seal  ring  of  silver,  the  engraved  part  under  his 
finger  close  to  the  palm  of  his  hand,  bearing  the  inscription, 
^Mohammed  the  messenger  of  God.'  He  was  scrupulous  as 
to  personal  cleanliness,  and  observed  frequent  ablutions.  *  * 
*Tnere  are  two  things  in  this  world,'  he  would  say,  *which 
delight  me,  women  and  perfumes.  These  two  things  delight 
my  eyes  and  render  me  more  fervent  in  devotion.'  It  is 
said  that  when  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  female,  he 
was  continually  smoothing  his  brow  and  adjusting  his  hair 
as  if  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage.  In  his  private  deal- 
ings he  was  just.  He  treated  friends  and  strangers,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and  the  weak  with  equity, 
and  was  beloved  by  the  common  people." 


A  DISCOVBSE  ON  PEOPLE'S  NAMES. 


Surnames  were  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  were  adopted  by  the  English  nobility  soon  after 
the  Conquest.  Centuries  passed,  however,  before  the  use  of 
them  became  general.  The  surnames  of  the  gentry  can 
hardly  be  traced  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  about  which  time,  according  to  Camden,  it  began 
to  be  thought  essential  that  persons  of  rank  should  bear 
some    designation   in  addition   to  their  baptismal   names. 


Among  tha  homelier  classes  this  necessity  was  felt  much 
later,  and  the  process  was  much  slower,  and  with  them  here- 
ditary surnames  were  not  permanently  adopted  before  the  era 
of  the  Reformation ;  indeed,  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the 
countrv,  and  notably  among  the  wealthy  families  of  York- 
shire, hereditary  names  were  unknown  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy. 

The  first  form  of  the  supt^a  nomen,  or  added  name,  seems 
to  have  been  surnames  for  son — among  the  Normans;  Fitz, 
as  FUz  Ho'berij  the  son  of  Herbert;  among  the  Scotch,  Mac, 
as  Macdonald^  the  son  of  Donald.  The  Irish  chose  the 
grandson,  for  which  the  Irish  equivalent  is  0,  as  0*Nealj 
Neal's  grandson,  O^Brien,  Brien's  grandson.  It  was  quite 
natural,  as  it  was  inevitable,  that  the  example  set  by  the 
lordlv  Normans,  and  their  congeners  Irish  and  Scotch, 
should  find  imitators.  The  Welsh  followed  suit  (unless,  in- 
deed, as  they  pretend,  they  originated  the  practice),  and 
carried  out  the  principle  still  further,  bearing  in  their  sur- 
names something  like  a  complete  table  of  descent — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  name  Oriffith-ap-Evan — op-Morgan — ap- 
Fluellen — ap-Shenkin — ap-Slione — (ap,  signifying  son,) 
Grifiith^  son  of  Evan,  son  of  Morgan,  son  of  Fluellen,  son  of 
Jenkins,  son  of  Jones.  The  Russians  follow  a  like  practice 
at  the  present  day — as  Petro  IvanovUz,  Peter,  son  of  John. 
Modern  English  names  ending  in  so»,  generally  denote  a 
middle  or  plebeian  class ;  and  such  seems  too  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Beau  Brummel,  who  having  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  a  Mr.  Jackson,  while  apologising  to  the 
hostess  for  coming  late,  called  her  Mrs.  Thomson.  When 
informed  of  his  mistake,  he  coolly  replied,  '^Oh,  it's  all  the 
same,  you  know — Jackson,  Johnson,  Thomson,  Dickson,  and 
that  sort  of  thingi" 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  northerns, 
the  Christian  names  were  sometimes  conferred  in  a  rather 
summary  manner.  Persons  of  note — leaders,  captains,  chiefs, 
and  men  or  woman  of  local  celebrity  or  consideration,  had 
each  his  own  name  given  to  him  at  baptism;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rank-and-file  soldiers  and  the  common  people 
were  often  baptised  in  squads  or  battalions,  all  the  subjects 
of  one  baptismal  ceremony  taking  the  same  name.  Thus 
there  would  be,  among  the  converts  of  a  single  day,  one 
squad  of  Peters,  another  of  Thomases,  a  third  of  Johns,  and 
so  on.  This  must  have  led  to  no  small  confusion,  as  the 
new  converts  would  naturally  pride  themselves  on  their  new 
names,  and  it  must  have  tended  to  the  more  general  adop- 
tion of  surnames  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  Although  the 
rich  often  derived  their  surnames  from  the  property  or 
estates  they  possessed — as  Clifford,  Pevensey,  Hastings — or 
from  some  chivalric  or  heraldic  insignia,  or  some  renowned 
exploit — it  is  plain  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  do  so. 
A  vast  number  of  the  first  surnames  common  in  Britain 
were,  it  is  evident,  taken  from  the  trades  or  callings  of  those 
who  bore  them — a  fact  which  explains  the  prevalence  of 
such  names  at  the  present  time  as  Smith,  Baker,  Carpenter, 
Carter,  etc.  At  a  later  period,  when  surnames  were  becom- 
ing hereditary,  these  designations  no  longer  described  the 
callings  of  their  owners.  Other  surnames  were  derived  from 
some  personal  peculiarity,  as  Gaunt,  Barebones,  Longshanks, 
Crookshanks;  and  others  again  from  some  personal  quality, 
as  Swift,  Strong,  Bold,  etc.;  while  not  a  few,  it  would  appear 
originated  in  character  and  habits,  as  Craven,  Coward, 
Stalker,  Slasher,  Blower. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
surnames  to  which  a  special  significance  can  be  attached,  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  such  quasi  distinctive  appellations  were 
all  too  few  as  the  population  went  on  increasing,  and  the 
fashion  for  hereditary  names  extended,  and  when  in  course 
of  time,  others  of  an  arbitrary  character  had  to  be  adopted, 
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to  which  no  sort  of  significance  could  be  attached,- but  which 
yet  served  perfectly  well  every  purpose  for  which  distinctive 
names  are  required.  Very  many  English  names  at  the 
present  day  are  of  this  latter  class,  having  no  imaginable 
reference  to  any  property  or  peculiarity  of  the  persons  to 
whom,  for  generations  past,  they  have  appertained.  Many  of 
them  are  the  names  of  colors,  as  Black,  ]3rown,  Green,  etc.; 
many  are  the  names  of  plants,  many  more  of  animals,  others 
of  minerals,  and  others  again  are  adjectives  expressive  of 
some  quality  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  owners  of  them, 
or  even  to  human  beings  at  all.  There  are  a  crowd  of  com- 
mon names,  moreover,  which  suggest  no  idea  to  the  mind, 
apart  from  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cox,  or  Mr.  Sims,  or  Mr.  Sykes, 
or  Mr.  Anybody,  whose  special  property  they  are.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  make  a  grand  mistake  in  considering 
this  subject  too  hastily,  seeing  that  there  are  a  good  number 
of  names  common  enough,  and  at  first  blush  having  no  ap- 
parent significance,  which  arc  yet  mere  corruptions  of  old 
names  full  of  meaning:  such  arc  Sandys,  from  Alexander; 
CHowes,  from  Clovis;  Snooks,  from  Sevenoaks,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others  whose  derivation  is  more  or  less  obvious.  The 
corruption  of  names,  from  whatever  causes,  seems  destined 
to  go  on,  and  many  cau.scs  may  be  citod  as  tending  in  this 
direction — not  the  leant  being  the  preference  for  brevity  and 
a  sarcastic  kind  of  raciness  which  is  a  charact<iristic  of  the 
lower  and  industrial  classes.  Names  which  retain  their  in- 
tegrity so  long  as  those  who  bear  them  are  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  arc  very  apt  to  become  clipped,  transformed,  and  even 
travestied,  when  their  owners  have  got  down  in  the  world. 
We  may  quote  some  examples  of  names  thus  transformed ; 
for  instance,  the  honorable  name  of  JkiJmne,  has  degener- 
ated to  Bedon;  Dc  Vere)  has  become  Weir]  De  Jjollassize, 
has  passed  into  Belshes;  B'Aeth,  is  changed  to  Death;  De 
Comyn,  to  Gumming.  Old  Welsh  names  have  to  do  duty 
as  modern  English  ones  ;  thus  Price  conies  from  Ap-Rice, 
Privhard  from  A P' Richard,  Pngh  ironi  Ajy-hfitr/h,  Bowfm 
from  Ap-Owen. 

In  the  selection  of  Christian  names  there  has  been  ({uite 
a  revolution  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  persons.  A 
generation  back  the  habit  of  English  parents  was  to  call  their 
children  by  the  names  they  bore  tliemselves,  or  which  were 
born  by  relatives  or  sponsors,  which  were  generally  simple 
names  familiar  to  every  one.  and  mostly  tiiken  from  the  Old 
or  New  Testnment  worthies.  At  the  prestcnt  time  that  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  rather  the  exception,  the  rising  generation 
bearing  a  new  class  of  patronymics  consisting  of  the  sur- 
names of  celebrated  persons  who  have  shone  as  authors, 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  patriots,  or  who  in  some  other 
respects  have  been  men  of  mark.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
length  of  bestowing  half-a-dozen  or  more  Christian  names  on 
a  child,  as  is  the  fashion  in  Spain  and  other  southern 
countries ;  nor  do  we  much  delight  in  classical  additions  to 
vulgar  surnames.  We  should  not  think  the  homeliness  of 
Blogg  compensated  by  a  conjunction  with  Mithridates,  or 
that  Grubb  would  be  rendered  illustrious  if  coupled  with 
Sardanapalus  ;  nor  arc  we  as  yet  charmed  with  the  euphony 
of  Hannibal  Chollop  or  Apollonius  llhodius  Weggs. 

Everybody  familiar  with  the  interior  of  working  establish- 
ments must  have  noticed  the  almost  universal  practice  in 
such  places  of  using  sobriquets  or  nicknames.  In  such 
resorts  long  names  get  wonderfully  abbreviated ;  names  hard 
to  pronounce  have  others  substituted  for  them ;  and  any 
workman  with  any  personal  peculiarity  will  be  dubbed  with 
a  new  name  derived  from  it.  The  strangest  liberties  in 
nomenclature  are  sometimes  taken  through  ignorance.  The 
books  of  a  bankrupt  beerhouse- keeper  having  to  pass  under 
examination,  presented  a  series  of  entries  utterly  bewildering 
to  the  accountant.     Not  only  were  the  names  of  the  debtors 
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variously  transformed,  but  not  a  few  of  them  were  inventions 
— a  kind  of  shorthand  intelligible  only  to  the  writer.  Ac- 
counts had  to  bo  made  out  against  Stumpy,  Dot-and-go, 
Jaws,  Nosey,  Dirty  Mug,  One-eyed  Man,  and  a  number  of 
others  characteristically  designated,  but  whose  real  names 
were  evidently  unknown  to  the  creditor. 

In  some  places  where  the  population  is  limited  the  hered- 
itary surnames  will  be  very  few,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  a 
few  families  have  gone  on  multiplying  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  have  admitted  no  strangers  to  their  com- 
munity— a  state  of  things,  however,  which  was  more  common 
a  century  back  than  it  is  now  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  again. 
In  Wales,  for  instance,  small  towns  and  villages  were  found 
in  which,  among  a  population  of  hundreds,  the  only  families 
would  be  the  Morgans,  Williamses,  and  Evanses;  while 
others  boasted  only  of  the  names  of  Griffiths,  Rice,  and  Jen- 
kins. The  same  thing  is  recorded  of  Scotland  at  an  earlier 
period,  when,  it  is  said,  two  or  three  names  sufficed  for  a 
whole  township  of  fishcrfulk.  A  writer  in  ^Blackwood" 
gives  the  following  anecdote.  In  one  of  the  Buchan  fishing 
villages  a  stranger  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  fisherman  of  the 
name  of  Alexander  White.  Meeting  a  girl,  he  asked, 
"Could  you  tell  me  far  Sanny  Fitc  lives?'' 

"Filk  Sanny  Fitc  r 

*'Muckle  Sanny  Fitc.'' 

"Filk  Mucklc  Sanny  Fitc?" 

"Muckle  Lang  Sanny  Fito." 

^'Filk  Muckle  Lang  Sanny  Fitc  T 

"Mucklc  lang-glcyed  Sanny  Fitc,"  shouted  the  stranger. 

"Oh!  it's  Goup  the  lifl  ye're  seekinV'  cried  the  girl,  "and 
fat  for  no  dinna  ye  spoor  for  the  man  by  his  richct  name  at 
ance?" 

But  even  at  the  present  day,  though  surnames  are  various 
and  abundant,  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  will  be  in  use 
among  the  owners  of  them.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in 
some  places  they  are  so  little  used  as  to  be  at  times  forgotten 
by  those  to  whom  they  belong.  It  is  said  that  in  Staffi)rd- 
shire,  in  our  own  times,  clergymen  have  been  known  to  send 
home  a  wedding  party  in  despair  after  a  vain  attempt  to  get 
from  bride  or  bridegroom  a  sound  by  way  of  a  name.  In 
the  English  Colliery  districts  every  man  has  a  nickname  by 
which  he  is  known,  and  to  which  he  readily  responds,  while 
it  may  be  that  no  one  knows  his  real  name.  A  story  is 
related  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  who  had  to  serve  process  on  a 
collier,  and  whose  real  name  was  duly  entored  in  the  docu- 
ment. After  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  being  unable  to  find 
the  man,  the  clerk  was  about  to  abandon  the  search,  when  a 
young  lass,  compassionating  his  anxiety,  offered  to  assist  him. 
"Oy  say,  Bullycd,*'  she  called  to  the  first  person  they  met, 
"does  thee  know  a  mon  neamcd  Adam  Green ?"  The  bull- 
head was  shaken  in  token  of  ignorance.  They  then  came 
to  another  man.  "Loo-a-bed,  does  thecy*  Lie-a-bed  could 
not  answer  either.  Stumpy  (a  man  with  a  wooden  leg), 
Cowskin,  Spindleshanks,  Cockeye,  and  Pigtail  were  success- 
ively consultod,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  however, 
having  had  conversation  with  several  friends,  the  damsel's 
eyes  suddenly  brightenel,  aud  slapping  one  of  her  neighbors 
on  the  shoulder,  she  exclaimed,  "Hoot !  whoy  he  means  moy 
feyther  !"  Then  turning  to  the  astonished  clerk,  she  cried, 
"You  shouldn  axed  for  Ode  Blackbird!" 

The  question  has  been  often  mooted,  has  a  man  the  right 
to  abandon  his  family  and  hereditary  name,  and  take 
another  ?  though  that  question,  it  is  plain,  does  not  much 
trouble  the  laboring  classes.  There  may  be  sufficient  reason 
why  a  man  should  wish  to  change  his  name — not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  some  names  still  in  use  have  a  repul- 
sive or  offensive  significance — so  that  words  are  constantly 
pronounced  as  surnames  which   otherwise   would   never   be 
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suffered  to  pass  the  lips.  The  law  does  not  often  give  its 
sanction  to  a  change  of  name  unless  the  applicant  can  show 
that  such  change  is  necessary  to  his  inheriting  property,  or 
can  prove  that  he  is  descended  from  a  family  of  the  name  he 
wishes  to  assume.  On  the  other  hand,  any  man  may  change 
his  name,  if  he  likes,  without  troubling  the  law  at  all;  the 
law  having  no  power  to  prevent  it,  still,  if  a  man  who  has 
changed  his  name  has  to  take  action  in  a  suit  at  law  he  might 
perhaps  find  it  necessary  to  resume  his  discarded  designa- 
tion. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HARMONIES. 


In  composing  innsic  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  we  must  con- 
aider  their  knowledge  in  the  art,  and  their  wants,  rather  than  attend  to  our  own 
pecnliar  views,  or  self-conceit.  Should  the  people  be  learned  in  the  profound 
depths  of  muiiical  science,  let  them  have  classical  mn.sic,  if  we  are  competent  to 
produce  such  compositions  as  the  grand  and  snblime  Oratorio,  or  other  groat 
works  of  a  similar  character.  But  if  they  are  not  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  science,  let  them  hayo  what  tlrey  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  by  a 
consistent  progression  wo  shall  eventually  lead  them  to  the  point  wo  so  much 
desire. 

We  will  repeat  what  we  have  before  observed,  that  the  best  music  suited  to  our 
present  wants  is  the  quartetto,  glee,  trio,  duetto,  and  ballad  for  our  practiced 
vocalists  for  concerts.  The  pieces  for  the  piano,  organ  and  orchestra,  can  be  of  a 
more  classical  character.  For  the  choristers,  anthems  and  four-part  songs,  for 
entertainments,  and  for  public  worship,  p8almo<ly  and  anthems  also.  But  by- 
and-by  with  patience  and  perseverance  our  principal  singers  and  choral  body, 
will  be  enabled  by  study,  to  luxuriate  iu  the  charuu  of  the  Oratorio  and  the 
Opera.  For  the  present  we  want  to  encourage  our  home  composers  to  the  study 
of  musical  science ;  and  the  simple  forms  and  simple  harmonies  are  the  best  to 
start  with.  With  this  view  we  intend  to  assist  them  all  we  c*n  to  study  com- 
poeition.s  scientifically,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  throw  away  oar  harmoniKa- 
tions  and  arrange  according  to  rule. 

In  composing  anthems,  or  paulmody — if  the  words  are  grand  and  sublime — the 
most  appropriate  harmonics  would  be  the  ancient  forms.  Wo  will  give  a  notation 
example  of  the  scalo  of  defending  and  ascending  with  combinations  of  this 
character.  In  the  two  following  examples  the  student  will  find  no  other  harmo- 
nies iu  the  ascending  or  descending  scale  but  the  major  and  minor  triads,  except- 
ing on  the  clo"<e  of  example  one,  whoro  the  dominant  seventh  is  used  at  the  end. 

r.XAUl>LC    1.  EXAMPLE    2. 


These  harmonies  are  well  adapted  for  sublime  psalmody,  and  for  solid  anthems 
more  especially  when  we  select  ancient  poetry;  the  psalms  of  David,  for  instance. 
We  often  meet  with  such  combinations  in  the  writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  Those  are  date.^  when  some  of  the  best  anthems  and  psalms 
were  composed. 

Uowever,  the  above  combiuatious  arc  somewhat  too  strict  and  formal  for  light 
music ;  moreover  it  would  not  agree  with  the  popular  method  adopted  by  mod- 
ern authors  to  employ  the  fundtimeiitnl  note  in  the  bass  in  every  chord  of  the 
scale;  but,  for  the  style  of  music  wo  have  named,  much  eflFect  is  produced  by 
admitting  such  harmonies.  In  music  of  a  light  character  the  repetition  of 
triadi  would  be  much  relieved  by  tlie  inversions  of  those  harmonies,  especially 
in  accompanying  the  fourth  and  fifth  degrees  ascending;  and  in  the  descending 
scale,  the  third,  fifth  and  seventh  may  bo  harmorized  with  inverted  chords  also. 


4th.  5th.   flth.Tth. 


7th.Gth.5th.    3tl. 


r 


The  student  will  here  observe  that  tlio  fourth  is  used  at  the  endings  of  the  flfst 
example  without  preparation,  which  is  allowed,  but  in  starting  the  second,  it  is 
proparod  by  entering  a^  the  fifth  in  the  first  harmony  of  that  e.\an»ple. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  employing  the  triads,  and  their  Inversions 


besides  those  named  in  the  above  examples — and  effectually  txjo — without  appeal- 
ing to  so  many  compound  hiirmonies  now  in  use  by  modern  composers ;  not- 
withstanding, some  of  the  music  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  so  eftective 
without  their  introduction ;  but  the  styles  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  do  not 
require  that  strain  for  startling  oflfect,  therefore  it  is  unwise  to  admit  such  har- 
monies into  simply  constructed  compositions.  'We  have  been  led  to  this  opinion 
by  (fio  study  of  similar  music  created  by  the  brains,  and  written  by  the  pens  of 
great  authors. 

We  have  said  enough  on  harmonies  for  the  student's  fir^t  le-ison,  but  on  some 
future  occasion  we  will  again  take  up  the  subject  and  go  farlhei  into  the  science. 
Wo  must,  however— before  closing  the  third  and  last  article  of  this  series — point 
out  one  or  two  rule*  to  guide  the  student  from  errors  so  prevalent  to  young 
composers  when  progressing  with  what  is  termed  common  chonls  or  harmonious 
triads. 

Scientific  authorn  have  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  consecutive  perfect  fifths 
and  octaves  in  similar  motion,  and  without  doubt  the  rule  has  originated  from 
the  laws  of  euphony.  The  most  uncultivated  ear  can  discover  there  is  something 
wrong,  although  the  ear  cannot  define  the  cause. 


DnAMATic. — Those  who  have  road  Dickens'  inimitable  portraiture  of  sweet 
little  Nell,  the  elfish  Quilp  and  romantic  and  efl^ulgent  Dick  Swiveler,  had  a  ti*eat 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  unapproachable  Lotta,  and  her  valuable  aids,  Messrs. 
Chaplin  and  Sarille,  on  Monday  evening  last.  Of  Lotta  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  words  versatility  of  talent  convey  no  adequate  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
almost  incomprehensible  skill  with  which  she  alternately  renders  the  childish 
grace  of  Little  Nell,  side  by  side  with  the  uncouth  gestures  and  antics  of  the 
half-starved  little  "marchioness."  So  extreme  is  this  transition  that,  we  believe, 
few  in  the  theater  realized,  for  a  time,  that  these  strangely  contrastive  charac- 
ters were  being  rendered  by  one  and  the  same  actress. 

Of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Quilp,  it  is  but  Justice  to  say  that  so  graphic  was  the  impc." 
sonation  that  nothing  but  its  fidelity  to  the  revolting  conception  of  the  author 
and  dramatist,  prevented  its  being  received  with  tumultuous  applause.  Mr.  Fa- 
ville's  Swiveler  was  the  spontaneous,  airy  and  imaginative  Dick,  we  have  known 
ever  since,  in  our  childhood,  we  first  took  little  Nell  and  lier  associates  to  out- 
heart.  "^ 

Mrs.  De  Bar — no  mean  actress  in  her  line, — as  well  as  tlic  rest  of  the  conipany, 
rendered  effective  aid. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Tune:— "Think  not  when  you  gather  to  Zion.'' 
O  land  of  the  lake  and  the  mountain, 

Thou  land  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone! 
And  many  a  clear  gushing  fountain, 

That  springs  from  the  Alps  of  thy  throne! 
There's  nought  'mid  the  earth  like  thy  story, 

Where  children  of  freedom  have  fought! 
Thou  canst  beast  of  thine  ages  of  glory, 

The  work  that  thy  chieftains  have  wrought. 

The  blood  of  thy  bravest  is  flowing, 

'Mid  forms  of  the  manly  around, 
Where  vineyards  and  gardens  are  growing 

Or  hills,  with  the  Ice-lake  are  crown'd. 
And  noble  are  Liberty's  daughters, 

Though  rocked  'mid  the  pines  by  the  storm; 
While  pure  as  the  springs  of  thy  waters, 

Their  bosoms  with  friendship  are  warm. 

They  whisper  of  trusting  in  heaven; 

Their  swords  they  would  gird  on  again, 
Like  times  when  the  war-cry  had  riven 

The  links  of  the  Austrian  chain. 
O  Race  of  the  Mighty  be  fearless. 

When  Zion's  blest  trumpet  shall  call; 
Though  homes  of  the  despots  be  cheerless, 

Thy  covenant  children  ne'er  fall. 

Who  shielded  thee  oft  in  the  ages, 

When  darkness  hung  over  the  world. 
Will  blazon  thy  name  on  its  pages 

When  truth  has  its  banner  unfurled; — 
Who  made  thee  a  beacon  to  nations, 

Will  make  thee  so  thousand  times  more, 
A  gem  of  His  wondrous  creations. 

Till  sorrow  and  sighing  arc  o'er. 

Jadez  Woodaed. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN; 

OR, 
NOT    ALL    DROSS. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FAMILY   LINKS. 

Terese  pillowed  her  head  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  on 
her  Uncle  Judah's  breast  and  wept.  He  was  the  first  of  her 
family  that  she  had  ever  met,  for,  as  our  readers  have  learned, 
her  mother  Rachel  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  her  father  Ben- 
jamin preceded  her  to  the  grave.  The  orphan  daughter  of  Israel 
had  often  felt  the  yearning  of  nature  for  that  mother  whom  she 
had  never  known — often  wept  over  the  cruel  torture  of  her  youth- 
ful father,  whose  history  she  dwelt  upon  as  that  of  a  martyr  of 
her  race.  She  had  gathered  the  history  of  her  parents  from  her 
foster-mother,  and  it  was  cherished  as  a  sacred  subject.  It  was 
■0  much  in  keeping  with  the  painful  record  of  her  tribe,  in  their 
dispersion  among  the  gentiles,  that  she  viewed  it  in  the  light  of 
an  episode  thereof.  The  curse  of  the  house  of  Judah,  her  parents 
had  borne; — the  calamities  of  her  people  touched  her  own  heart. 
Yet  she  looked  upon  the  experience  of  her  race  as  an  inheritance 
in  which  her  father's  family  had  but  shared  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren.  It  was  heav«n*s  justice,  to  be  reverently  received  as  a 
mixture  in  the  cup  with  its  abundant  mercy.  She  kissed  the  rod 
of  IsraeFs  God,  who  had  only  beaten  his  children  to  bring  them 
unto  Christ;  for  thus  she  had  been  taught  by  the  good  Catholic 
priest  who  had  educated  her.  Before  Walter  Templar  came,  as 
the  ruler  of  her  life  and  thoughts,  this  had  been  the  subject  upon 
which  she  had  dwelt;  .since  her  love  for  him  grew  up  in  her  heart, 
a  new  phase  had  come  over  her  life.  Woman's  fate — for  love  is 
the  woman's  fate — and  the  artist's  career  superseded  the  old 
themes;  but  now  as  she  hung  around  her  uncle's  neck,  nestled  to 
the  heart  of  the  first  of  her  family,  whom  she  had  ever  met,  the  old 
subject  of  her  race,  and  her  parents'  history,  came  back  in  that 
brief  five  minutes  in  lightning  thoughts — a  volume  of  memories 
opened  afresh.  The  departure  of  her  lover  and  her  distress  for 
her  foster-brother,  all  tended  to  increase  the  intensities  of  those 
moments  in  which  the  orphan  Hebrew  Maiden  was  pillowed  on 
her  uncle's  heart. 

And  of  Judah  Nathans?  Was  not  that  emotional  five  minutes 
also  an  epoch  in  his  life?  Aye,  that  cynic — that  intellectual  sen- 
sualist— that  man  of  an  evil  nature — evil  because  that  nature  had 
not  received  the  germinations  of  good,  he  was  in  that  five  minutes 
"bom  again;*'  not  that  he  was  spiritually  a  **new  creature" — not 
that  he  was  recreated  in  the  image  of  a  divine  goodness,  but  he 
was  "born  again"  more  than  at  first  the  type  cf  "Not  All  Dross!" 
The  old  love  of  his  boyhood  for  his  little  sister  Rachel,  and  the 
new  love  of  his  mature  manhood,  now  germinating  in  his  nature 
for  that  sister's  orphan  child,  wrought  this  transformation  in 
Judah  Nathans,  alias  Snap,  alias  Sir  Herbert  Blakely's  mentor. 
But  our  readers  must  not  expect  to  find  him  in  future  what  is 
denominated  in  sectarian  parlance,  the  "converted  man."  He  is 
still  the  cynic — still  the  intellectual  devotee — still  what  would  be 
considered  impious  in  his  intellectuality;  but  human  affections 
now  possess  his  heart  while  an  evil  spirit  rules  his  mind, 

"Enough,  enough!  Rachel  my  child,''  said  Judah,  placing  his 
niece  on  her  elegant  lounge,  and  seating  himself  by  her  side. 

"Dry  those  beautiful  eyes,  Rachel,  mj'  gentle  one,  and  let  your 
mother's  brother  talk  to  you  awhile,  and  then  we  will  hasten  to 
the  side  of  your  foster-brother.  I  see  Spontiui  has  left  us  to  order 
your  carriage." 

"Yes,  Uncle  Judah,  we  will  converse  as  long  as  you  desire. 
Bat  my  name  is  not  Rachel.     Terese  is  my  name." 

"I  know,  child,  ycu  are  so  called  at  Rome;  but  to  me,  you  are 
Rachel.  I  know  of  one — a  venerable  patriarch — were  he  with  us 
now,  who  would  name  you  as  I  do — Rachel." 

"It  is  of  my  grandfather  you  speak,  Uncle  Judah,  is  it  not?'* 
inquired  the  maiden.  "But  my  grandfather,  he  is  dead  long  ago; 
that  is,  I  have  deemed  him  long  since  dead." 

"But  you  know  not,  Rachel,  that  he  is  dead?"  observed  her 
uncle. 

"No!"  she  answered  musingly;  "I  knoic  not  that  my  grandfather 
is  dead,  but  for  years,  I  have  thus  concluded." 

"Perhaps  he  may  be  still  among  the  living-' 

"True,  Uncle,  he  may  be.-' 

"And  we  yet  may  find  him,  Rachel."' 

"I  think  not.  I  dare  not  hope  as  much  as  that  my  grandfather 
still  lives.'' 


fe 


"But  there  is  one  subject  upon  which  you  can  inform  me,  Ra- 
chel," observed  her  uncle. 

"I  anticipate — oh,  I  anticipate  it.'* 

"Your  mother?" 

"Alas,  alas,  Uncle  Judah,  she  is  not  of  earlh,  now." 

"I  feared  as  much,"  he  said  with  emotion. 

"My  poor  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  me.'* 

"And  your  father — Rachel  ?"' 

"He  was  a  martyr.  He  died  gne  month  before  my  mother's 
gentle  spirit  fled  to  heaven  to  met  him.  Oh,  my  father — oh  my 
angel  mother!"  and  the  orphan  wept  again. 

"Here  is  Spontini,  Rachel.     Dry  your  tears,  my  child.*' 

"The  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  door,  Terese,"  observed  Spon- 
tini, as  he  entered  the  room. 

"We  will  now  to  your  foster-brother.  Rachel,  you  have  some- 
thing more  to  learn,  to-day,  which  will  please  you  much,-' said 
Judah,  persisting  in  calling  our  heroine  by  the  Jewish  name  of 
her  mother. 

"I  will  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  dressing,  Uncle 
Judah.  I  suppose  it  is  of  my  other  uncles  and  aunts  you  have  to 
tell  me.  I  would  that  dear  Grandfather  Isaac  were  among  them. 
'T would  be  such  a  joyful  day,  would  it  not?  ^l/afs/ro,"  she  con- 
tinued to  Spontini,  "you  will  accompany  us,  will  you  not?" 

"I  will,  Terese." 

The  maiden  hastened  to  dress,  and  then  her  uncle,  directing 
the  coachman,  took  the  Jewess  to  the  house  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon, 
where  she  found  a  still  greater  surprise. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    RIVALS    AND    THE    FOSTKU-BROTHEIl. 

"Rachel,  this  is  the  house  of  the  venerable  Hebrew,"  observed 
Judah  Nathans,  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  Isaac  Ben  Amnion's 
door. 

"  'Tis  a  dismal  abode,"  answered  his  niece. 

"Yet,  Rachel,  its  owner  is  a  good  old  man.  He  is  very  wealthy 
too,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  magnificence  displayed  to  sight. 
But  within,  child,  you  shall  see  a  palace.  'Tis  the  habits  of  our 
people  to  make  no  display.  Hard  experience  has  taught  them 
prudence.  Ha!  I  sec  the  good  old  man  at  the  window  watching  us." 

By  this  time,  they  had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  they 
entered  the  seemingly  humble  dwelling  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  But 
we  will  go  before  them  to  the  sick-chamber  of  the  singer  Farinelli. 

The  room  was  darkened,  yet  there  was  enough  light  to  give  a 
mellow  vision  of  the  scene  within. 

A  picture  of  the  personages,  for  there  was  a  subject  for  the 
painter's  brush.  A  woman  and  a  man — a  love  and  a  love  unre- 
turned!  It  was  the  scene  of  that  sick-chamber  that  day.  And 
more  than  one  such  subject  was  to  appear  in  the  drama  of  life  to 
be  presented  in  that  sick-chamber.  And  more  than  a  love  and 
a  love  requited.  A  jealousy  and  a  rival — a  hope  and  the  vision  of 
a  hope; — a  new  awakened  dream  and  the  dark  shadows  of  a 
dream,  Yet  there  was  also  a  brighter  scene — the  meeting  of  the 
Patriarch  and  his  grandchild;  but  there  were  shadows  even  in 
that;  they  pointed  to  the  future  between  Walter  Templar  and 
Terese. 

In  that  darkened  sick-roon,  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon, 
there  were  two  women,  at  the  moment  when  Terese  and  her  uncle 
Judah  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  entered  the  house.  One 
was  an  old  woman — the  Jewess  Rebecca,  who  had  been  attending 
Farinelli  as  his  nurse;  the  other  was  Donna  Clara  Garcia,  the 
re-instated  j»rtwa  donna,  whom  we  have  already  met  in  the  Green 
Room  of  the  Opera  House.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Spain.  Her 
person  revealed  more  of  majesty  than  that  of  her  rival,  the  Jew- 
ess, who,  for  a  period  had  made  Rome  forget  its  former  favorite. 
She  was  also  beautiful,  passionate,  jealous.  Her  age  was  twenty- 
seven.  At  twenty-seven  a  woman  reaches  the  very  ripeness  of 
her  maturity.  Her  passions  are  intense,  her  yearning  for  love 
impatient,  yet  in  character,  she  has  become  much  a  "woman  of 
the  world."  There  is  no  longer  the  artlessness  and  reserve  of 
maidenhood,  nor  the  lightness  of  the  girl,  that  trifles  with  her 
own  afi'ections  and  the  aff'ections  of  others,  without  designing 
wrong.  At  twenty-seven,  she  is  a  woman  of  purpose;  her  love 
means  mating;  her  jealousy  is  that  of  the  tigress;  her  revenge  is 
deadly  to  her  rival  and  scarcely  less  deadly  to  the  object  of  her 
love.     Take  this  as  a  sketch  of  Donna  Clara  Garcia. 

Donna  Garcia  was  a  superb  singer.     Her  voice  was  a  contra- 
alto.     For  years  she  had  charmed  the  musical  world,  and,  until 
the  advent  of  Terese,  no  rival  artiste  had  taken  the  scepter  from      j 
her  hand  as  the  queen  of  song.     She  was  also  gifted  with   great      | 
tragic  powers,  and  her  impersonations  were  such  manifestations 
of  passion,  as  often  to  move  an  audience  into  a  temporary  delirium      , 
through  their  sympathies  with  the  actress. 
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When  Teresc  burst  upon  the  musical  world  at  Rome,  Donna  Clara 
Garcia  was  absolutely  astounded  to  see  her  triumphantly  take  the 
scepter,  which  she  herself  had  held,  and  her  old  admirers  worship- 
ing at  her  rival's  feet.  At  first,  she  treated  the  Hebrew  Maiden 
with  contempt,  and  deemed  it  but  a  passing  caprice,  which  carried 
her  TotArics  from  her  to  worship  at  another  shrine.  But  this  she 
soon  discovered  was  not  the  case ;  and  she  was,  moreover,  brought 
to  confess  to  herself  that  in  richness  Terese's  voice  rivaled  hers, 
though  it  did  not  in  magnificence  and  compass.  There  too  was  a 
beautiful  charm  of  naturalness  about  Terese,  and  a  purity  and 
innocence  which  captivated  the  heart.  The  Jewess  was  not  so 
great  an  actress  as  the  Spanish  lady,  nor  did  she  manifest  her 
tragic  powers.  But  the  tragic  impersonation,  and  display  of  pas- 
sions were  no  novelty,  while  the  touches  of  nature  and  the  purity 
of  tone  of  the  our  heroine  afforded  a  new  charm  to  the  musi- 
cal world  at  Rome. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Donna  Clara  Garcia  would  have 
taken  but  little  notice  of  the  singer  Farinelli;  but  as  she  soon 
discovered  his  love  for  Terese,  her  own  passions  became  kindled 
for  the  jwwio  tenore,  and  she  looked  upon  our  heroine  as  her  rival 
in  love  and  art.  Thus  it  is  with  woman;  she  desires  that  which 
another  possesses,  while  she  passes  by  that  which  is  within  her 
reach.  So  also  it  is  with  man ;  but  woman  is  more  the  child  of 
feeling  than  man ;  her  affections  overrule  her  reason  and  make 
her  the  victim  of  her  own  heart.  In  her  love  woman  is  supremely 
unselfish,  and  even  the  "woman  of  the  world"  is  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar.  So  was  it  in  the  case  of  Donna  Clara  Garcia  in  that  sick 
chamber  that  afternoon. 

Donna  Clara  was  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  of  Farinelli.  She 
had  forcibly  taken  his  hand;  she  was  weeping;  the  hot  tears 
burnt  that  hand  which  reluctantly  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  by 
force.  Farinelli  was  pillowed  up  in  his  bed  ;  he  looked  weary  of 
the  scene;  he  seemed  anxious  for  the  coming  of  some  one  whom 
he  expected;  he  was  eager  to  end  a  painful  interview  which 
oppressed  him.  The  old  Jewess  sat  in  her  chair  and  looked  on 
demurely.  As  a  woman  she  sympathized  in  the  case,  for  she  un- 
derstood it ;  but  she  heartily  wished  the  jmma  donna  gone.  She 
knew  the  granddaughter  of  her  master  was  coming,  and  the  ex- 
pected meeting  was  too  sacred  for  strange  eyes. 

"Farinelli,  tell  mo  who  wounded  you?  I  will  hunt  him  to  the 
death,"  said  Donna  Clara  fiercely  between  her  sobs. 

"My  hurt  is  not  serious,  signorina,'^  he  answered.  "Distress 
not  yourself  in  the  affair.  'Twas  but  a  personal  quarel  in  whiph 
I  was  worsted." 

"But  you  are  hurt  seriously,"  said  the  lady.  "See  how  pale 
and  haggard  you  are." 

**  My  friends  distress  themselves  unnecessarily,"  he  observed. 

"Oh  Farinelli,  think  you  that  it  is  friendship  alone  which  brings 
me  to  your  bedside  ?  I  heard  that  you  were  wounded.  I  feared 
you  were  dying.  I  threw  aside  all  reserve  and  came.  Oh  Fari- 
nelli, pity  me !  The  woman  who  would  die  for  you  implores  your 
pity." 

"Signorina,  you  have  it  But  I  am  not  deserving  so  much  con- 
cern. " 

"Farinelli,  you  do  not  misunderstand  me." 

"Donna  Clara,  I  do  understand  you.  I  am  grateful.  But  this 
interview  is  distressing  to  us  both.  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  for 
you:  I  too  have  been  wounded,  tortured  to  agony — despair.  Curse 
him !  Pardon  me  signorina,  I  know  not  what  I  say.  I  have  been 
delirious,  and  my  wild  dreams  haunt  me." 

"And  curse  her!'*  muttered  the  prima  donna  to  herself;  and 
then  she  observed,  passionately : 

"Despair  not,  Farinelli.  Cast  her  from  your  heart.  Ahl  I 
know  too  well  to  whom  you  refer;  but  she  cannot — never  will  love 
you  as  I  love  you!" 

"My  God — my  God!  How  the  thought  that  Teresc  will  never 
love  me  tortures  me.  It  burns  into  my  heart.  But  I  will  follow 
him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  kill  him  yet,  ere  she  shall  be- 
come his  mistress." 

"  Whose  mistress  shall  my  master's  grandchild  be?'  broke  in 
old  Rebecca.  "  Rachel  will  be  no  man's  mistress.  She  will  marry 
one  of  her  own  tribe." 

"Good  nurse,  I  spoke  not  of  any  grandchild  of  your  master.  I 
know  not  Rachel.  See  you  not,  Donna  Clara,  thi^|,  in  our  ravings 
we  are  imprudent  ?" 

"  Heaven  preserve  me,  I  was  all  unconscious  of  any  presence 
but  our  own,"  and  the  prima  donna  again  burst  into  tears. 

Donna  Clara  had  been  betrayed  that  afternoon,  by  the  state  of 
the  man  whom  she  secretly  loved,  her  previous  fears  that  he  was 
wounded  to  the  death ;  and  her  pent  up  feelings  of  love  and  jeal- 
ousy carried  her  away  to  an  avowal  which,  on  the  stage,  would 
have  been  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  character  of  prima  donna. 


In  the  torrent  of  her  emotions  she  had  confessed  what  she  had 
not  designed ;  and  now  she  wept  in  shame  not  alone  over  the 
avowal,  but  also  over  her  unrequited  affections,  and  the  witness 
of  it  by  another. 

"Lady,  some  one  approaches!"  said  Rebecca,  rising. 

Donna  Clara  in  a  moment  was  upon  her  feet,  her  eyes  were  dried, 
and  she  drew  herself  up  as  a  tragic  queen. 

Her  rival  entered ! 

"  Signorina  Terese,"  said  Donna  Clara,  with  assumed  calmness, 
though  there  was  a  fire  in  her  heart — "Signorina  Terese,  your 
foster-brother  has  been  wounded.  I  called  to  see  if  he  was  danger- 
ously hurt.  They  said  he  was  nigh  unto  death.  But  be  not  alarmed. 
The  nurse  informs  me  that  his  hurt  is  but  slight.  I  cannot  stay 
longer,  for  there  is  a  rehearsal  this  afternoon.  I  sing  to-night. 
You  will  be  in  your  box  of  course,  to  witness  my  triumph." 

And  iheprima  donna  swept  from  the  room  haughtily,  with  a  look 
of  hate  at  her  rival,  and  a  glance  of  ineffable  love  and  yearn- 
ing towards  Farinelli,  as  she  passed  out  of  the  chamber,  leaving 
Terese  with  her  foster-brother,  who  sank,  exhausted  with  his 
emotions,  back  upon  his  pillow. 

Terese  now  also  knelt  by  the  bed-side  of  the  singer,  but  her 
place  there  seemed  more  becoming,  for  she  was  his  foster-sister. 
Ho  had  nursed  her  in  his  arms  a  thousand  times,  and  she  had 
slept  upon  his  bosom  in  her  infancy ;  for,  until  the  time  she  had 
grown  to  be  quite  a  girl,  day  and  night  they  had  been  insepara- 
ble. As  we  have  seen  in  her  history,  after  she  had  passed  into 
maidenhood,  more  than  the  companionship  of  brother  and  sister 
existed  between  them.  As  a  beloved  sister,  then,  she  entered  the 
chamber  and  knelt  at  the  bedside  of  the  singer.  It  was  very 
natural,  now  that  Walter  Templar  was  gone,  to  make  a  transition 
back  to  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  and  the  dear  companionship 
with  brother  Beppo.  This,  very  likely,  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  in  such  a  decided  manner,  had  not  the  mysterious  circum- 
stances of  Farinelli's  absence  and  the  news  of  his  wounded  state 
so  soon  have  followed  the  departure  of  Walter;  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  circumstances  altogether  threw  her  back  to  the  com- 
panionship of  her  foster-brother,  as  though  it  had  never  been 
broken. 

"Beppo,  dear  Beppo,"  she  said,  "are  you  hurt  much?  Tell  me, 
are  you  hurt  much,  dear  Beppo?  My  uncle  Judah  says  your 
wounds  are  not  serious.  Are  you  in  much  pain,  dear  Beppo?  " 
.  The  singer  noticed  not  that  Terese  had  named  an  uncle.  An- 
other fact  covered  all  the  rest.  He  thought  not  of  his  hurt,  of 
his  pain,  of  his  jealousy,  nor  of  Donna  Clara.  Terese  had  called 
him  by  the  old,  familiar  name  of  Beppo.  How  pleasant  it  sounded 
to  his  ear, — how  much  of  charm  in  the  voice  that  uttered  it! 

"  Ha !  Call  me  Beppo — call  me  Beppo,  dear  Terese.  'Tis  so 
long  since  you  called  me  your  own  Beppo,  I  thought  I  should 
never  hear  that  name  from  your  lips  again.  Yes,  call  me  Beppo, 
as  you  did  before  he  came!  " 

"  Beppo — brother  Beppo,"  said  Terese,  somewhat  reproachfully. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Terese.  But  he  robbed  me  of  the  companion- 
ship of  my  sister.  You  know  that  we  were  always  together  until 
he  came.  'Twas  hard  to  lose  you  altogether.  I  have  been  so 
unhappy,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  with  that  pathetic  lament  which 
strong  men  give  way  to  in  a  weakened  state  of  body  and  mind. 
The  strong  are  more  readily  brought  down  than  the  fragile  sex. 
Woman  suffers  long,  and  bears  sickness  with  the  patience  of 
a  martyr;  but  a  few  days  of  physical  prostration  will  reduce 
robust  men  to  the  state  of  children. 

"I  have  been  so  unhappy,  Terese,  since  Walter  Templar  came, 
and  took  my  pet  sister  from  me,"  continued  the  poor  fellow,  as  he 
smoothed  the  jet  locks  of  his  foster-sister. 

"  Naughty  Beppo,"  she  returned,  just  as  she  would  have  done 
in  by-gone  days. 

"  But  I  am  happy  now,  for  you  call  me  Beppo  again." 

"I  will  always  call  you  Beppo,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Yes,  always  call  me  so; — always  call  me  Beppo — your  BeppOj 
as  you  did  long,  long  ago.  Oh,  it  seems  so  long,  so  very  long  ago, 
— an  age.    It  is  an  age  since  you  called  me  your  Beppo,  till  now." 

"Why,  brother  Beppo,  it  is  but  four  years  ago.  It  has  been 
very  short  to  me." 

"Ha!  that  is  because  you  loved  Walter  Templar,*'  said  her 
foster-brother,  with  a  burst  of  jealousy. 

The  maiden  blushed,  but  did  not  cliide. 

"But  to  me,  Terese,  it  has  been  an  age — an  age  of  torture.'' 

"  You  must  not  talk  so,  and  then  I  will  be  your  pot  sister  again, 
and  you  shall  be  my  dear  brother  Beppo,  *'  observed  the  maiden, 
with  woman's  tact,  designing  to  draw  him  back  to  their  old  rela- 
tions of  brother  and  sister  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  she  had  found 
out  the  secret  of  Farinelli's  heart,  since  she  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  own.     Love  is  a  great  revelator! 
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But  this  sudden  return  olflfainiliar  tenderness  of  Terese  to  her 
foster-brother  had  an  effect  not  desired  by  the  maiden.  It  was 
not  oil  upon  the  fire,  as  jealousy  would  have  been:  it  was  balm  to 
a  wound  which  she  could  never  heal,  without  a  broken  heart  from 
her  own  disappointment.  But  it  soothed  the  pain  of  another 
heart,  and  deceived  with  the  feeling  that  this  heart  was  healed — 
quite  healed.  Terese  was  to  *'  Bippo  '*  as  of  old;  and  hope  sprung 
up  in  his  breast,  Avhich  it  had  been  well  for  all  had  it  not  germi- 
nated. How  much  of  unhappiness  in  the  future  that  hope  which 
had  sprung  up  in  Fnrinelli's  breast  brought  to  Terese. 

(niAPTER  XXX. 

THE    MEETING    WITH    TIIK    (JRANDFATUBB. 

Judah  Natlians  entered  tlie  room  and  found  his  neicc  still  by 
the  bedside  of  Farinelli.  The  old  woman  had  gone  to  attend  her 
master  and  to  learn  from  him  concerning  his  granddaughter.  She 
was  eager  for  the  revelation,  which  she  saw  had  not  yat  been  made. 

**Ha,  uncle  Judah!  "  Terese  exclaimed,  and  then  to  Farinelli, 
*♦  Brother  Bcppo,  what  a  glad  surprise  I  have  for  you!  This  is 
my  uncle,  Judah,  my  dear  mother's  eldest  brother.*' 

"Signer,  this  is  impossible!"  said  Farinelli,  somewhat  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Indeed,  my  friend,  it  is  not,"  Judah  returned,  noticing  the 
suspicion,  but  not  offended  thereat.  **I  am  her  mother's  brother." 

"But  how  made  you  the  discovery?      -Tis  very  recent,  Signor." 

"Yet  not  the  less  a  bona  fide  discovery.  You  yourself  was  the 
cause  of  it." 

"I?"  replied  the  singer,  incredulously. 

"Even  you,  Farinelli.     You  supplied  me  with  the  evidence."' 

"When  and  how.  Signer?     I  do  not  understand.*' 

"When  I  dressed  your  wounds,  my  friend." 

"You  speak  in  riddles,  Signer." 

"You  wear  a  locket  in  your  bosom,  my  good  Farinelli.'* 

"Well?"  said  the  other,  with  a  blusli  on  his  pale  countenance, 
and  a  frown,  for  he  liked  not  the  discovery  of  his  secret  by  prying 
eyes. 

"It  bears  the  face  of  a  little  girl." 

"It  does.  Signer.'* 

"That  child  face  is  that  of  my  sister  Rachel." 

"  *Ti8  false!"  replied  the  singer,  passionately,  his  jealousy 
aroused  again,  with  a  startled  fear  that  some  other  claimant  was 
come  to  steal  Terese  from  him,  just  as  lie  had  won  her  back  agftin. 
"  'Tis  false.     It  is  the  picture  of  my  foster-sister!  ■* 

"Yet,  my  good  Farinelli,  not  less  the  picture  of  her  mother,  my 
sister  Rachel." 

"Yes,  Terese  is  like  her  mother, — so  my  mother  has  often  said. 
And  her  name  was  Rachel."  The  singer  was  half  convinced,  but 
not  fully,  for  his  jealousy  was  on  the  alert. 

"It  is  true  Brother  Beppo,"  said  Terese.  "This  is,  indeed,  my 
uncle  Judah." 

"It  is  true!*'  responded  old  Rebecca,  who  had  been  at  the  door 
eagerly  listening  for  the  revelation,  which  she  knew  was  directly 
to  be  followed  by  another,  even  to  the  surprise  of  the  maiden,  as 
well  as  her  foster-brother.  "It  is  true,  young  man,  that  the  locket 
round  your  neck  bears  the  likeness  of  Rachel  Ben  Ammon." 

"That  was  her  mother's  name.*'  he  replied. 

"When  Rachel  Ben  Ammon  was  a  child,  I  nursed  her,  young 
man.  You  wear  her  image  around  your  neck.  And  there  stands 
Rachel  Ben  Ammon  herself  in  her  child." 

"You  my  mother's  nurse?"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  throwing  her 
arms  around  the  old  woman's  neck. 

"It  is  true!"  said  Levi,  who  had  entered  behind  his  mother; 
"Rachel  was  my  playmate." 

"It  is  true!"  responded  an  aged  man,  who  now  came  in  with 
Spontini,  for  they  had  been  anxiously  waiting  without.  "It  is  true, 
child.  My  arms,  even  before  her  own  father's,  held  your  mother 
Rachel,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon's  sen.** 

As  the  last  speaker  entered  and  addressed  her,  Terese  became 
agitated,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  in  appeal,  for  she  felt 
all  had  net  been  told  her.  Here  was  something  more  than  her 
uncle  Judah  had  told  her,  and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the 
Jew  made  a  startling  impression  upon  her.  The  emotion  that 
the  patriarch  manifested — the  deep  love  and  yearning  with  which 
he  gazed  upon  her,  with  the  reverent  manner  of  Spontini  towards 
the  aged  Hebrew  whom  he  supported,  overwhelmed  the  maiden, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arm  of  her  uncle  at  that  moment,  she 
would  have  staggered  and  fallen;  for  the  distress  and  emotions  of 
the  last  few  days  had  exhausted  her.  She  felt  her  relation  with 
that  venerable  man  before  her. 

"Rachel,  my  child,  do  you  not  feel  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  you?" 

"Grandfather  Isaac!     Oh  it  is.      I  feel   it   is  my  grandfather 


Isaac,*'  and  she  sprang  into  the  old  man's  arms  and  fainted  on  his 
bosom. 

We  will  pass  over  the  scene  in  Isaac  Ben  Ammon's  house,  after 
Terese  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  grandfather.  The  sad- 
dened joy  of  that  meeting,  we  will  leave  the  imagination  of  our 
readers  to  appreciate.  The  old  Jew  had  found  his  granddaughter; 
but  he  learned  at  the  same  time  that  his  children,  Benjamin  and 
Rachel,  had  long  been  numbered  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  better 
world.  It  was  a  heavy  stroke  to  the  old  man's  heart.  In  a  brief 
hour,  the  realities  had  dispersed  the  hopeful  dreams  of  twenty- 
one  years,  of  meeting  again  in  this  life  the  dear  ones  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  separated  from  him.  But  he  was  net  left  discon- 
solate, for  he  had  found  his  granddaughter.  A  new  love  sprang 
up  in  his  heart;  the  venerable  Hebrew  had  still  something  to  live 
for;  the  care  of  his  interesting  grandchild  now  devolved  upon 
him,  for  Spontini  resigned  Terese  to  Isaac  Ben  Ammon 's  charge. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   ALLIANCE. 

It  is  the  morning  after  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter 
and  again  we  invite  our  readers  to  the  chamber  of  Farinelli.  The 
singer  has  been  blessed  with  a  refreshing  night's  sleep,  and  hope- 
ful dreams  have  visited  him  during  nature's  repose  of  body  and 
mind.  The  maiden's  uncle  had  manifested  marked  good  will 
towards  him  and  the  aged  Hebrew  had  said  to  him,  "My  son,  you 
shall  be  to  me  as  Rachel's  brother,*'  for  the  grandfather  persisted 
in  calling  our  heroine  by  the  beloved  name  of  her  mother. 

The  uncle,  Judah  Nathans,  entered  Farinelli's  room. 

"Hal  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  "so  you  dressed  this  morning. 
Still  feeble,  I  see,  yet  much  improved.  That  arm  of  yours  will 
need  some  care.     You  should  not  have  been  up  to-day." 

"I  was  disgusted  with  the  bed.  Signer,  and  impatient  to  be  in 
action,  but  the  nurse  has  so  pillowed  me  in  your  uncle's  huge  arm 
chair  that  I  seem  as  much  in  bed  a^  yesterday." 

"And  much  more  comfortable,  eh?     Am  I  not  right,  Farinelli?" 

"To  confess  the  truth,  I  am,  for  I  had  a  good  night's  sleep." 

"And  pleasing  dreams?  So,  so.  ^fy  niece,  I  sec,  is  a  better 
doctor  than  her  uncle,  in  your  case,"  observed  Judah,  pleasantly. 

"Yes,  Signer  Nathans,  for  I  am  glad  that  my  foeter-sister  has 
found  her  family." 

"And  that  they  are  disposed  to  consider  you  as  one  of  them- 
selves?" added  Judah. 

Farinelli  bent  his  head  in  reply,  and  became  all  attention  to  be 
the  listener,  for  he  had  already  learned  enough  of  Sir  Herbert's 
mentor  to  know  that  there  was  always  purpose  in  the  man. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Judah  Nathans,  whom  we  shall  no 
longer  call  Snap,  though  Sir  Herbert  will  be  allowed  to  name  him 
thus. 

"My  good  friend,*'  he  repeated  as  he  ensconsed  himself  in  old 
Rebeccas  chair.  "I  told  you  last  night  that  I  should  invite 
your  ear  to  a  conversation,  to-day,  that  would  interest  you.** 

"You  did.  Signer  Nathans;  and  I  am  prepared  to  listen." 

"  'Tis  well,  my  good  Farinelli.     New  answer  me  truthfully.** 

*  Go  on,  Signer." 

"You  love  my  niece." 

"Signer  Nathans!" 

"Always  speaks  the  //mM,  my  good  Farinelli; — always  speak 
also  to  the  point." 

"Well,  Signer?" 

"Answer  me  truthfully,  my  friend,"  said  Judah,  kindly;  "  'twill 
be  wise; — 'tis  always  wise  to  speak  the  truth.  Now,  I  am  not 
good,  but  I  have  found  it  always  wise  to  be  truthful.  Answer  me 
upon  your  soul's  honor; — do  you  love  my  niece." 

J'As  my  own  life — a  thousand  times  more  than  my  own  life.  I 
would  give  that  life  a  thousand  times  for  my  foster-sister's  sake." 

"There,  that  is  enough,  my  good  Farinelli,"  interrupted  the 
uncle.  "Your  simple  word  was  enough.  I  do  net  like  protesta- 
tions, but  I  have  seme  little  evidence  that  yours  are  genuine.  In 
fact  I  had  solved  that  problem  before  asking  the  question,  I  only 
needed  your  admission  that  we  might  talk  from  that  point  to  the 
purpose.     You  love  my  niece?'' 

"I  do." 

"There  is  my  hand,  Farinelli,  as  a  pledge  of  alliance  between 
her  mother's  brother  and  yourself.  It  has  never  failed,  those  who 
have  trusted  in  me. 

The  fester-brother  took  the  proffered  hand  with  an  impulse  of 
pleasure,  for  Terese  seemed  nearer  to  him  in  her  uncle's  alliance. 

"And  now,  let  me  discourse  to  you  upon  this  subject  methodi- 
cally,*' continued  the  mentor,  "and,  in  my  own  peculiar  style — 
that  of  truth.  I  say  not  that  it  is  always  that  of  good,  nor  always 
of  good  intentions,  but  it  is  of  truth,  when  the  truth  is  the  wisdom. 
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The  style  pleases  me,  for  it  is  so  uncommon.     Men  generally  lie 
both  in  their  evil  and  their  good  intentions.     1  have  reversed  the 
method,  finding  truth  as  potent  for  evil  as  for  good.'* 
**Well,  Signer,"  observed  his  listener. 

**You  think  I  am  not  to  tlie  point,  Farinelli.  You  err.  When 
I  first  sought  you,  it  was  with  evil  design.  Do  you  see  a  method? 
I  now  seek  you  with  good  design.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth." 

"I  do.» 

**So  you  see  I  was  to  the  point,  for  you  do  not  doubt  mc,  you 
trust  me." 

**I  do  not  doubt  you;  I  trust  you,*'  was  the  reply. 

*»Bo  it  always  thus,  and  I  could  not  have  an  evil  intent  against 
you.** 

"I  believe  you,  for  you  arc  a  strange  man,  and  your  intentions 
now  are  evidently  good  to  me.** 

•*Ye8,  Farinelli;  they  are  and  ever  shall  be  as  long  as  your  fidel- 
ity and  devotion  to  my  sister  Rachel's  child  equals  that  of  the  past. 
She  has  told  her  grandfather  and  myself  all  about  you  from  your 
boyhood — how  you  nursed  her,  how  you  protected  her,  how  you 
loTed  her." 

**Bless  her — bless  her!"  said  the  poor  fellow,  as  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek  for  he  was  weak  from  bodily  and  mental  sufi^cring. 

♦'Farinelli,'*  Judah  continued,  "the  Hebrew  race  are  not  un- 
grateful. Ingratitude  is  not  their  sin.  True,  their  instincts  of 
humanity  have  been  reversed  by  generations  of  sufferings  and  the 
fierce  scorn  of  the  Christian  nations.  The  hate  of  the  Gentile^ 
have  generated  hate  in  us.  Our  affections  have  grown  inward — 
our  sympathies  become  exclusive  We  love  not,  because  we  have 
not  been  loved;  trust  not,  because  we  have  not  been  trusted;  over- 
reach and  are  merciless,  because  we  have  been  overreached  and 
have  found  no  mercy.  But  the  Hebrews  have  been  true  to  them- 
selves, true  to  their  God  and  the  ancient  covenants.  Ingratitude, 
say,  is  not  the  sin  of  my  race.*' 

"Your  remarks.  Signer,  point  to  the  fostering  care  and  love  of 
my  mother  and  myself  for  Terese.  She  was  no  burden  to  us, 
Signer,  but  a  blessing.** 

"Your  love  and  care  for  my  sister  RachePs  cl»ild  pays  not  my 
debt.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  She  shall  pay  the  debt  herself,  if 
her  uncle  Judah  can  so  arrange  it  for  her  good. 

**Ood  bless  you,  Signer.*' 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,  my  dear  Farinelli,'*  observed  the  cynic, 
and  then  he  continued. 

"When  I  sought  you  first,  it  was  because  my  master's  interests 
required  the  removal  of  your  rival,  Sir  Walter  Templar,  from  his 
path." 

"Curse  him  !"  said  Farinelli,  with  something  of  his  old  jealousy. 

"Nay,  that  is  not  wise;  solve  him,  my  good  friend;   solve  him.'' 

"But  how?     I  listen,  Signer." 

"Sir  Herbert's  interests,  as  I  observed,  required  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter Templar  should  be  removed.  I  pledged  his  father,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  I  would  stand  by  his  son  and  work  out  a  certain 
purpose.  General  Blakely  took  me  when  a  boy  from  a  miserly 
uncle  of  mine.  The  General  was  kind  to  me  and  trusted  me. 
Some  day  I  will  tell  you  my  history.  Well,  I  have  kept  my  word 
to  my  old  master,  because  he  trusted  me,  and  I  resolved  to  remove 
Sir  Walter  Templar  from  necessity.  *' 

"And  you  found  me  a  ready  instrument  for  your  purpose.** 

"Right,  Farinelli.  You  also  desired  Sir  Walter  Templar's 
removal.  I  discovered  the  secret  of  love  for  Rachel's  child, 
though  I  knew  not  then  her  relationship  to  me.  You  had  long 
brooded  over  the  probability  of  her  becoming  the  victim  of  her 
love  for  him.  Now,  I  confess  I  have  confidence  in  your  rival's 
honor.     I  do  not  think  he  would  do  my  niece  a  wrong.** 

"What,  would  you  give  her  to  him?"  broke  in  the  jealous  fos- 
ter-brother. 

"Have  I,  then,  not  given  my  pledge  to  you?" 

"Pardon  me.  Signer,''  returned  the  singer,  and  .Judah  con- 
tinued— 

"Farinelli,  I  see  no  happy  solution  for  her  on  that  side.  More- 
over, Sir  Herbert's  business  will  not  allow  me  to  become  Sir 
Walter  Templar's  ally." 

"Do  you  really  think  that  Walter  Templar  would  make 
Terese  his  bride.  Had  I  not  forboded  wrong  intended  to  her 
I  would  not  have  attempted  to  take  his  life.  I  would  not  have  my 
foster-sister  unhappy,  much  less  would  I  be  the  cause  thereof. 
Holy  Mother,  I  would  not  have  her  sacrificed.  Better,  a  thousand 
times  better  that  my  heart  should  be  tortured  for  ever  thanh^rs 
know  a  pang  of  my  causing.  Terese  loves  him.  0  God,  Terese 
loves  him  I  know,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  choice  between  her  becoming 
the  honored  bride  of  Sir  W^alter  Templar,   a  happy  mother;  or 
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broken-hearted  that  she  might  be  mine,  let  her  be  ht\  Signor  Na- 
thans, let  her  be  his  though  it  should  break  my  own  heart!'* 

The  devoted  foster-brother  had  again  relapsed  into  his  old  mood 
of  despair.  His  passion  was  mixed  with  "dross"  or  it  would  not 
have  been  human  ;  but  as  touching  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of 
Terese  his  love  was  supremely  unselfish.  Its  depth  and  intensity 
overcame  even  the  desire  of  possession. 

"By  my  patron,  St.  Lucifer,  I  honor  you,  Farinelli,'*  observed 
the  uncle,  with  evident  satisfaction. 

"I  would  give  my  soul  for  her,  Signor  Nathans,''  the  singer 
returned  mournfully.     And  he  would  have  done  it  willingly. 

"Pooh !  pooh !  my  good  friend  we  don't  barter  our  souls  to  any 
fiend  to  purchase  another's  happiness.  Indeed,  I  know  not  if 
we  have  anything  of  the  kind  for  traffic.  I  have  not  solved  this 
problem  of  soul  yet.  At  any  rate,  my  friend,  keep  your  soul  for  a 
gift  to  my  niece,  for  upon  my  honor,  were  I  the  fiend  I  would  not 
purchase  the  part  of  it  which  is  not  hers.-' 

"There  is  no  such  part,  Signor  Nathans,  that  is  not  hers." 

"By  all  means,  Farinelli,  let  her  keep  thy  soul.  The  child  will 
make  a  good  guardian  angel  to  thee.*' 

"Such  she  has  ever  been." 

"You  asked  me  just  now,  if  1  thought  Sir  Walter  Templar 
would  make  my  niece  his  Avifc.  Of  that  I  am  not  certain,  though 
I  am  persuaded  of  his  desire  to  do  so.*' 

"Thank  God!  then,  I  am  not  his  assassin!" 

"But  my  good  friend,  though  your  rival  would,  if  it  depended 
on  him  alone,  make  my  niece  his  wife,  there  is  a  betrothal  with 
his  cousin  Eleanor  in  the  way.'* 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  signor,  as  you  know,  for  you  urged 
that  upon  me  to  show  the  danger  of  my  foster-sister  falling. a  vic- 
tim to  her  love." 

"Which  I  should  not  have  done  had  I  known  that  she  was  Isaac^ 
Ben  Ammon's  granddaughter." 

"Is  the  danger  less  on  that  account?" 

"Am  I  not  her  uncle  f  Is  she  not  my  sister  Rachel's  child ?'^  inter- 
rogated Judah  with  a  certain  quiet  fierceness  which  made  Fari- 
nelli shudder.  As  we  have  before  observed,  the  Mentor's  speech 
was  in  his  non-emphasis.  It  told  how  terrible  a  man  Judah  Na- 
thans was  when  his  god.  Necessity,  prompted  him.  This  peculi- 
arity is  noticable,  more  or  less  in  all  scientific  men.  For  instance, 
how  coolly  your  true  surgeon  dissects  a  body, — how  pitlessly  he 
amputates  a  limb. 

"There  is  no  fear  now,"  continued  Judah,  "of  Rachel's  child 
becoming  Sir  Walter  Templar's  mistress,  for  I  am  her  uncle.  If  / 
but  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment  with  that  tntent,  Sir  Walter 
Templar  would  die.     Science  kills  as  the  liyhtniny  kills.^^ 

Again  Farinelli  shuddered. 

"But  my  friend  the  case  stands  as  before.  I  know  what  those 
family  bonds  of  England's  proud  aristocracy  are.  They  will  not 
be  broken.  Signor  Spontini  tells  me  that  both  my  niece  and  Sir 
Walter  will  sacrifice  themselves,  rather  than  violate  the  family 
compact.  Their  hope  is  that  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his 
daughter  will  themselves  revoke  the  engagement." 

"Think  you  they  will?"  inquired  the  foster-brother  anxiously. 

"There  is  another  barrier  now,*'  said  Judah." 

"  Another  barrier  ?" 

"Rachel's  child  has  found  her  grandfather.  The  Jews  are 
more  exclusive  in  marriage  than  even  the  English  aristocracy. 
My  uncle   will  not  give  his  grandchild  tea  Chistian  nobleman.*' 


AN  AFRICAN  LOVE  SONG. 

Oh,  Ebony  Queen  of  my  bosom  arise. 

And  lighten  the  gloom  with  the  whites  of  your  eyes; 

Oh,  come  to  your  lover — but  light  as  you  pass 

Be  your  foot  on  the  ground  as  the  dew  on  the  grass, 

For  rouse  Gogo  your  brother,  or  father  Xongpaw, 

And  they'd  certainly  kill  me,  and  eat  me  up  raw, 

Wah,  boori  eio! 
Wooria  bangaree  bo! 

If  you  will  not  consent  to  take  me  for  a  hub 

I  must  tenderly  strike  on  your  head  with  a  elub, 

Till  your  scruples  give  way,  and  your  bashfulness  ends," 

And  I  carry  you  senseless  away  to  my  friends, 

Who — supposing  by  chance  that  too  hard  I  have  struck — 

Will  dine  of  you,  deeply  lamenting  my  luck. 


Wah,  boori  eio! 
Wooria  bangaree  bol 


[Fin. 
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VoRDS  FROM  THE  LONDON  JOURNAL 

Clerita  Con  Grazia. 
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Voice. 


Music  by  Prof.  John  Tullido^. 


1.  Ov-er     the     peb-blesthe    stream-let   is    leap  -  ing,     Laugh-ing  and  danc  ingand  fling-ing     its  spray; 

2.  Ov  -  er     the     wil  -  low    the     lark     is       a  -  ria  -  ing,      Fill  -  ing  the  air    with  me  -  lo  -  di  -  ous  sounds; 
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3.  Ov-cr  the  whole  is    the      hand  which  is  guid-ing      Worlds  in  their  cours-es  and  birds    in  their  flight; 
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Piano. 


Clerita  Con  Grazia. 
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ice-ful-lv  turn-inc,  and  curv-ins:,  and  sweep-inff,  See  the  kine-fish-er  is     winec-inff 


Grace-ful-ly  turn-ing,  and  curv-ing,  and  sweep-ing,  See  the  king-fish-er  is    wing-ing  its  way.  Ov-er  the  stream  Jet  the 

Notes  full  ofjoy-ful-ness,  songs  so  sur-pris-ing,  JoinJngthe  murmuring  brook  on  the  ground.    Ov-er  the   lark   are  the 
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Each  in  the  lim-it  as  •  signed  its    a-bid-ing,     Each  having  sources  of       joy-ous  deJight. 
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wilJow    is  bend-ing,      Dark  are  the  waves  as  they        rip -pie  and  rise, 
flee-cy  clouds  skim-ming,  And  where  the  streamlet  runs    smooth-ly  and  clear, 
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Now  in   the    shad-ow         their 
They  are  re  -  fleet  -  ed  as 
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voic  -  es      are       blend  -  ing,  They    are      re  -  joic  -  ing       a 

if        they  were      swim  -  ming      Through  the     limp    wa  -  ters     in 


c  c   c  r.  ^  i 


gain      to  the        skies,     jy    ^ 

play  -   ful        car    -    eer. 


The  words/or  D,  (7.  in  the  last  verse  are  under  Mezzo  Soprano, 
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SEASONS  FOB  RISIBILITIES. 


By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Sweet  coz,  I'm  happy  when  I  can, 

I'm  merry  while  I  may — 
For  life's  at  most  a  narrow  span, 

At  best  a  winter's  day. 
If  care  could  make  the  sunbeams  wear 

A  brighter,  warmer  hue, 
The  evening  star  shine  out  more  fair, 

The  blue  sky  look  more  blue — 
Then  should  I  be  a  graver  man ; 

But  since  ^tis  not  the  way. 
Sweet  coz,  I'm  happy  when  I  can 

And  merry  while  I  may. 

If  sighs  could  make  us  sin  the  less, 

Perchance  I  were  not  glad — 
If  mourning  were  the  sage's  dress. 

My  garb  should  then  be  sad ; 
But  since  the  angels*  wings  are  white. 

And  e'en  the  young  saints  smile — 
Since  virtue  wears  a  brow  of  light, 

And  vice  a  robe  of  guile — 
Since  laughter  is  not  under  ban. 

Nor  gladness  clad  in  gray — 
Sweet  coz,  I'm  happy  when  I  can. 

And  merry  while  I  may. 

I've  seen  a  bishop  dance  and  reel. 

And  a  sinner  fast  and  pray — 
A  knave  at  top  of  fortune's  wheel. 

And  a  good  man  cast  away. 
Wine  I  liave  seen  your  grave  ones  quaff. 

Might  set  our  fleet  afloat ; 
But  I  have  never  heard  a  hearty  laugh 

From  out  a  villain*s  throat ; 
And  I  never  knew  a  mirthful  man 

Make  sad  a  young  maid's  day — 
So,  coz,  I'm  happy  when  I  can, 

I'm  merry  while  I  may. 


MY  SON'S  WIPE  AN  ACTRESS! 


on; 
FACT8  ANB  PREJUDICED. 


Hannab  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  for  it  was  baking 
day,  and  in  those  days  you  couldn't  buy  what  you  needed, 
were  you  ever  so  lazy,  but  must  make  it  all  with  your  own 
bands  and  your  mind;  and  say  what  you  like,  it  isn't  only  need- 
ful for  folks  that  write  and  speak  and  preach  to  have  brains, 
for  a  cake  that's  made  without  thinking  won't  be  apt  to  rise 
light;  and  what  looking  bosoms  would  thero  be  to  shirts  if 
the  ironer  was  wool-gathering  ?  The  more  brains  both  mis- 
tress and  maid  have,  the  better  goes  the  house-keeping. 


That  day  we  were  at  it  hard,  and  I  was  just  putting  my 
gingerbread  into  the  oven,  when  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  my  son  Daniel,  giving  me  a  start,  for  he  never  came 
home  at  that  hour.  Steady  he,  like  his  father  before  him, 
who  good  man  was  at  his  work  with  sunrise,  and  never  left 
it  till  sundown. 

Hannah  gave  such  a  jump  that  she  overset  the  cup  of 
beaten  eggs  that  she  had  in  her  hands,  and  I  burnt  my 
knuckles  against  the  oven  door  as  I  turned. 

"  What  brings  you  home,  Dan  ?^'  asked  I.  *' You're  well 
I  hope?" 

"Never  better,"  says  he. 

"Whatrsaysl. 

"  I've  begged  a  holiday,"  says  he. 

"  To  idle  in  T'  asked  I,  a  little  cross. 

He  laughed  a  little  silly  laugh,  like  a  bhauicd  child,  and 
blushed  red  as  he  said : 

"  No  mother,  to  be  married  in." 

I  thought  it  was  a  pure  joke. 

"  Now  who  will  you  have?"  said  I. 

"  I've  chosen  her,"  said  he. 

And  his  face  looked  earnest. 

Hannah  sat  down  flat  on  the  floor. 

"  He  means  it  mother,"  said  she.  "  Sure  as  I  live,  he 
means  it.'' 

"I've  meant  it  a  good  while,"  says  Dan,  and  there  wasn't 
another  word  said  for  ten  minutes.  I  think  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  clock — for  one,  I  never  heard  it  tick  so  loud — and 
it  seemed  to  say,  like  some  old  woman  in  trouble,  going  over 
the  same  thing  again  and  again : 

"Dan's  going  to  marry.     Dan's  going  to  marry." 

"Well,"  says  T,  after  a  while,  with  a  great  sigh,  "you 
must  expect  your  grandfathers  to  die  and  your  boys  to  marry. 
Both  of  'em  are  blows,  but  they  must  be  submitted  to.  But 
dear  me ;  to  think  how  I've  cared  for  you,  and  kept  you ; 
never  a  button  gone,  or  a  hole  in  heel  or  toe.  I  hope  'twill 
be  so  always;  but  I  don't  know.  The  time  will  come,  per- 
haps, when  you'll  miss  your  mammy." 

"Miss  you,  mother,"  says  Dan.  "I  hope  I'll  never  do 
that.     Tiny  wants  a  mother  as  well  as  I." 

"What's  her  name  ?"  says  I. 

"Christine,"  says  he. 

"Let's  call  her  that,"  says  1.  "No  good  in  baby  names. 
I  never  was  called  aught  but  Margaret." 

He  laughed.     Then  says  he. 

"Come,  Hannah,  dress  in  your  best.  You  and  mother 
must  see  us  married." 

"Baking  day  I"  says  T. 
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**But  think  of  Dan,  witli  no  one  near  him,  so  lonesome," 
says  Hannah. 

"Well,"  says  T,  '4et*8  hear  who  you  are  going  to  marry, 
that  will  make  some  difference."  Somehow  I  never  felt  so 
stern  to  my  boy. 

Says  he  turning  the  color  of  my  double  pinks,  on  the  win- 
dow sill : 

"She's  beautiful.  Her  eyes  are  blue  and  her  hair  pure 
gold." 

"Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,'*  says  I,  "what  kind  of  agirl  is 
she?  Good?" 

"Good  as  an  angel,"  said  he. 

I  couldn't  help  making  a  face. 

"Who  is  she?"  said  I. 

"A  girl — ^young  lady,"  says  he. 

Says  I,  "Stick  to  the  girl  until  you  arc  a  gentleman." 

"We're  all  ahke  in  this  country,"  says  he. 

"My  English  ideas  can't  understand  it  so,"  says  I. 
"You're  a  tradesman." 

"Well,  well,"  says  he,  "let  that  drop.  My  wife  will  be 
suited." 

"What  do  her  folks  say?"  asked  I. 

"She  has  none,"  said  he. 

"Is  she  rich  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  she  earns  her  living?" 

"Yes." 

"How  ?" 

"Honestly,"  ho  said  at  last. 

"How?  is  she  out  at  service  ?  I  don't  say  Pd  be  angry  at 
that." 

"  At  service !"  cried  Dan,  "with  her  lily-white  bands  and 
lady  like  look.     No,  mother,  she " 

He  stopped  again  and  swallowed  the  word. 

"  What?"  asked  I,  in  a  kind  of  shriek. 

"  Well,  she's  an  actress." 

I  wonder  I  did  not  die.  I  gave  a  groan  and  Hannah 
ran  for  the  camphor. 

"  You've  killed  your  mother,  Dan,"  says  she.  "  She'll 
never  get  over  it !  I  don't  think  I  shall  myself.  An  Ac- 
tress r 

Between  the  grief  and  the  camphor  I  came  near  suffo- 
cating, but  found  breath  at  last. 

"Dan,"  says  I,  "was  it  for  this  I  whipped  you  till  you 
knew  the  Shorter  Catechism  by  heart?  Was  it  for  this  I've 
prayed  for  you  and  took  you  to  meeting,  and  kept  you  like 
wax.  *Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,'  is  out  of 
the  Bible,  but  it  hasn't  proved  true  this  time.  I  must  have 
gone  wrong  somehow.  1  let  you  read  the  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain  on  a  Sunday,  and  let  you  off  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  when  you  couldn't  learn  it.  I  don't  know  what  else 
I've  done  that  you  should  marry  an  actress.'' 

"  She'll  not  play  after  she  is  my  wife,'*  said  he. 

But  that  made  no  difference.  I  felt  that  I  would  die  of 
shame. 

"Go  to  your  wedding?"  says  I;  "not  I  nor  your  decent 
sister.  Just  keep  your  wife  a  day  or  two,  until  I  get  a  place 
as  housekeeper  somewhere,  and  Hanpah  goes  to  her  aunt  to 
learn  dress-making,  and  you'll  be  rid  of  us;  for  if  you  marry 
her,  neither  of  us  will  live  with  you  if  we  starved  for 
going." 

And  Hannah  said  the  same,  though  she  cried  heartily  over 
it.  And  so,  in  the  end,  we  went,  and  Daniel  and  I  had 
quarreled  woefully ;  and  there  were  all  my  things — the  tins 
I  had  kept  so  bright,  and  the  wooden-ware  I'd  scoured,  and 
the  furniture  I'd  rubbed  until  it  was  like  a  looking-glass,  left 
for  an  actress  to  do  what  she  chose  with.  I  used  to  lie  awake 
o'nights    thinking   of  my   lovely   tea  set,  and   wondering 


whether  the  bold  thing  had  cracked  the  milk  jug  yet,  and 
how  many  of  the  plates  were  gone. 

I  hadn't  seen  her — I  didn't  want  to ;  I  knew  what  she 
was:  a  painted  thing  with  a  pinched  waist,  and  no  good  in 
her  face  or  heart.  And  to  think  that  my  Dan  should  get 
such  a  one  ! — my  Dan  ! 

The  place  I  got  was  with  a  widower  out  of  town.  A 
young  man  with  a  troop  of  noisy  children.  Always  making 
a  muss  and  never  quiet,  and  I  was  wild  with  them.  Then  it 
was  damp  as  well,  and  a  lonesome  place — enough  to  give  you 
the  blues.  And  Hannah  wrote  that  she  hated  dress-making 
and  could  never  earn  her  salt,  and  wished  we  had  stayed 
with  Dan,  and  I  was  worried  and  chilled  and  heated,  and 
finally  taken  down  with  the  rheumatism.  I  hid  it  as  long 
as  I  could,  but  my  pains  grew  bad,  and  my  limbs  were 
swollen  and  red  as  beets,  and  at  last,  I  gave  up  and  went  to 
bed.  And  my  master,  a  little  weak-chested  gentleman,  with 
a  kind  of  helpless  look  in  his  eyes,  came  to  talk  with  me. 

"  You're  very  ill,  Mrs.  Munday,"  says  he. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am,  sir,"  says  I. 

Then  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  coughed. 

"  If  Mrs.  Chester  were  living,"  said  he,  "you  should  stay 
here  until  you  were  well — but  you  know  how  it  is.  There 
is  no  one  to  do  anything.  Tte  children  will  kill  themselves, 
I  expect,  and  Bridget  has  set  fire  to  the  house  and  put  whit- 
ing in  the  biscuit  instead  of  saleratus.  Where  shall  I  ad- 
dress— to  whom  shall  I  write  ?  Your  friends  must  come  for 
you." 

"  Send  me  to  the  hospital,''  says  I,  "  and  I'm  sorry  to 
have  troubled  you  so.  You're  none  too  comfortable,  at  best." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Mrs. 
Chester  was  such  a  manager,  it  does  seem  hard." 

And  then  he  went  and  did  just  what  I'd  rather  have  died 
than  done — sent  for  Daniel,  quit*  unknown  to  me." 

That  night  he  came  into  the  room  with  his  wife.  She 
was  pretty — no  denying  that — and  then  I  cried  out: 

"No ;  go  away  Dan ;  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  you  nor 
that  bold  actress  wife  of  yours.     Send  me  to  a  hospital." 

And  he  flushed  red,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  might  take 
me  at  my  word.  But  she  put  her  hand — a  kid  glove  on  it, 
the  extravagance — ^and,  says  she,  whispering,  but  I  heard 
her: 

"She's  your  mother,  Dan.     Do  your  duty." 

"I'll  not  have  you  insulted,"  said  he. 

"I  don't  mind  a  hasty  word,"  said  she,  "and  from  an  old 
woman." 

"I  was  angry,  but  I  couldn't  say  much,  and  they  took  me 
home." 

I  was  glad  I  was  in  the  bed-room  so  I  couldn't  see  how 
the  kitchen  had  got.  I'd  rather  been  taken  to  my  grave, 
and  so  I  made  no  secret  of  my  hate  for  her,  but  (as  I  thought 
then)  she  was  a  sly  one  to  keep  her  feelings  to  herself  The 
doctor  came  and  I  was  well  nursed  and  grew  better.  Not  a 
kind  word  had  I  said  to  them,  and  I'd  forbid  Hannah  to 
come  into  the  house  unless  to  my  dead  bed. 

As  soon  as  I  was  well,  Mr.  Chester  would  have  me  back, 
and  I  said  I'd  go  a  dozen  times  a  day.  I  meant  it  too,  but 
before  the  time  came,  a  great  hogshead  had  rolled  down  a 
hatchway  upon  Dan,  and  there  he  lay  between  life  and  death, 
with  this  wife  of  his  bending  over  him  like  a  crushed  lily. 
Oh,  she  was  pretty — like  a  doll — flesh  and  blood  were  never 
so  like  wax.     Don't  think  I  liked  her  better  for  that. 

So,  now,  all  my  anger  was  gone  toward  Dan^  and  I  must 
nurse  him  instead  of  going  to  Mr.  Chester's  again ;  and  my 
money  was  gone,  and  there  was  very  little  in  Dan's  purse. 
She  knew  nothing  of  economy,  that  actress  wife  of  his,  and 
what  could  we  do  but  go  to  the  poorhouse  I  couldn't  tell.  I 
was  fit  for  no  hard  work  yet. 
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"She  came  to  me  one  day,  with  her  bonnet  on,  says  she: 
"Will  you  watch  Dan  awhile  ?  I  am  going  out." 
"Go    where  you   like,"  says  T,  "1*11  care   for  my  son;   I 
always  have.*' 

She  gave  me  a  look,  but  never  a  word,  and  went. 

After  that  I  saw  her  studying  hard  on  bits  of  paper,  like 

t    a  girl  at  her  lesson,  and  she  went  out  almost  every  day.     I 

used  to  hate  her  for  it  and  wouldn't  keep  a  cup  of  tea  warm 

for  her  even.     T  guessed  she  was  going  back  to  her  old  ways, 

and  one  night  she  told  me  so. 

Dan  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  all  the  time  up  to 
now,  and  we  had  to  sit  up  with  him  at  nights  and  watch 
him.  First  one  and  then  the  other  took  their  turns  at 
I  sitting  up  with  him,  giving  him  one  kind  of  medicine  and 
then  another,  rubbing  him  with  all  kinds  of  ointments  and 
salves,  and  poulticing  the  place  where  the  hogshead  first 
'  struck  him  when  it  rolled  down  the  hatchway.  He  was 
very  feverish  sometimes,  and  his  mind  wandered  a  little  bit 
very  often,  and  when  thus  wandering,  he  was  bent  upon 
reconciling  me  to  his  "actress  wife."  But  I  paid  no  more 
attention  to  that,  so  hardened  was  my  heart  against  Aer,  than 
I  would  to  the  ravings  of  a  madman.  Wasn't  it  cruel  of 
me  ?     But  I  couldn't  help  it,  I  was  so  prejudiced. 

One  night  when  I  was  going  to  sit  up  with  Dan,  she  came 
to  me  all  dressed  up,  as  if  she  was  going  out  somewhere,  and 
motioned  for  me  to  come  to  her  from  the  bedside  where  I 
was  sitting.  I  went  to  her  and  she  put  her  head  down  to  mine 
and  her  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  so  as  not  to  let  Dan  hear 
her. 
i  "Please  leave  the  door  unlatched,"  she  said,  "I'm  going 
I    to  play  to-night,  and  don't  tell  Dan,  mother." 

She  never  called  mo  mother  before,  and  I  looked  at  her. 
"Is  this  a  time  to  play  ?"  says  I,  "your  husband  at  death's 
door." 

"No,"  said  she,  and  broke  down  like  a  child.     "No,"  but 
I've  done  it  before  when  I've  suffered  as  much,  and  he  must 
have  medicines  and  food,  and  there's  the  rent — " 
"You  mean  to  work  for  that,"  says  I. 
"What  else?"  asked  she,  and  she  went. 
It  was  like  seeing  one  go  into  a  pit  of  fire,  for  somehow  I 
began  to  think  there  was  a  bit  of  good  in  her. 
It  was  weak  of  me  to  pity  her. 

No  doubt  she  enjoyed  herself,  and  I  did.  And  she 
thanked  me,  too;  and  took  my  place  with  Dan  until  daylight 
came.  He  thought  she'd  been  asleep,  and  she  never  told 
him. 

From  that  night  it  began — my  liking  of  her,  I  mean.  I 
saw  her  at  her  study.  Hard  at  work  over  words  longer  than 
those  in  the  catechism.  I  saw  her  slaving  over  dresses 
which  she  altered  to  save  expense.  I  saw  her  go  out  "to 
rehearsal,"  she  called  it,  rain  or  shine.  I  saw  her  come 
home  from  the  play,  looking  like  a  ghost,  when  she  had 
washed  the  rouge  away ;  I  heard  her  praying  for  Dan  better 
prayers  than  I  could  have  made  myself.  I  knew,  actress  or 
not,  that  she  was  working  herself  to  death,  and  I  grew  tender 
of  her.     Tender  as  if  she'd  been  a  girl  of  my  own. 

At  last,  when  my  poor  boy  was  well  enough  to  sit  up, 
though  it  would  be  weeks  before  he  could  walk  yet,  if  he 
over  did,  and  knew  what  she  had  done, — and  oh,  it  was 
wonderful — the  rent  paid  and  the  doctor,  and  none  of  us 
starved,  all  by  her  work  it  was — I'd  come  to  know,  instead 
of  an  idle  life,  that  acting  was  just  about  (\\&  hardest  any 
one  could  live. 

Would  you  belieye,  I  u.sed  to  go  after,  her,  I,  a  Baptist, 

from  tl\e  time  I  felt  concerned,  and  then  I  wasn't  sixteen,  to 

the  day  when  I  was  sixty,  I,  going  to  a  playhouse  to  fetch 

home  an  actress!  It  was  like  going  to  a  place  I'lji^  giye  no 

,    name  to,  lest  I  should  be  taken  for  one  \h^i  u^,  }^fxd  langu- 


age, but  the  girl  I  took  under  my  arm  was,  as  Dan  had  said 
long  ago,  as  much  like  an  angel  as  could  be. 

When  it  rained  I  took  my  umbrella,  and  one  day  an  honest 
man,  a  carpenter,  I  think,  seeing  me  early  and  in  a  damp 
place  said  : 

"That's  not  good  for  your  rheumatiz,  old  lady." 

"Come,"  said  he,  "I'll  show  you  where  you  can  see  the 
play  while  you  wait." 

"I  see  a  play  I"  I  screamed.  **Why  I'd  think  myself  too 
wicked  to  live." 

He  laughed. 

"Your  daughter-in  law  acta,"  said  he. 

"Not  my  fault,"  said  I,  old  feeling  creeping  back. 

"Well,''  said  he,  "now  you  see  her,  there  is  no  great  harm, 
as  well  wait  in  as  outside." 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  and  somehow  he  got  me  in,  and  I  saw 
the  end  of  the  play ;  for  the  matter  of  that  they  had  on  bon- 
nets, the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  and  acted  respectable  as  they 
might  act  in  meeting,  and  on  the  stage  there  was  a  house, 
and  a  woods  and  a  sky ;  painted  he  said,  the  carpenter,  but 
I  thought  them  real,  and  she,  Christine,  opened  a  door  and 
came  out.  She  was  saying  something  as  if  she  meant  it,  and 
the  words  were  good,  and  she  was  sweet  and  beautiful  as 
anything  I  ever  saw,  in  her  pretty  white  dress,  and  I  forgot 
the  whole,  but  I  was  in  a  flutter  between  laughing  and  cry- 
ing before  it  was  over.  And  I  heard  a  stamping  like  thun- 
der. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked.    "The  house  ain't  on  fire  ?" 

"It's  applause,"  saidho,  "they  like  her  and  her  playing. 
Well  they  may." 

"Old  lady,"  said  he,  "Whatever  bad  you've  been  used  to 
think  of  actresses,  don't  think  it  of  your  daughter-in-law. 
Nobody  else  ever  did.  Since  she  came  a  little  lonesome 
orphan  to  play  small  parts,  there  hasn't  been  one  wicked 
enough  to  say  a  wicked  thing  in  her  hearing.  She's  as  pure 
and  true  as  she  looks,  and  don't  be  prejudiced  against  her, 
old  lady." 

"I'm  not,"  I  said  with  a  sob. 

"Good  for  you,"  said  he. 

And  as  I  looked,  there  she  stood  courtesy  ing  to  the  people 
who  applauded  her ;  and  I — a  Baptist.  Well,  no  matter,  I 
up  with  my  umbrella  and  pegged  away  applauding  her,  the 
loudest  and  hardest  of  'em.  And  the  pretty  thing  looked 
and  caught  my  eye,  and  smiled  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  and 
it  was  at  me — her  husband's  old  mother  and  not  at  the  whis- 
kerando  in  yellow  kids  and  eye-glass,  though  he  thought  so, 
that  my  dear  girl  smiled  as  I  pegged  away  with  my  umbrella, 
the  tears  pouring  down  my  cheeks  like  rain.  And,  look  ye, 
'twant  the  actress  I  applauded  so  much  as  the  dear  good 
woman  I'd  seen  study  to  learn  her  part  when  she  needed 
sleep,  stitch  so  over  her  handsome-looking  dress  to  save  a 
little,  the  good  true  woman  working  her  young  life  away 
almost  for  her  husband  and  the  cross  old  thing  who  had  in- 
sulted her  so  oden ;  the  woman  that,  actress  or  not,  waa 
honest,  and  earnest,  and  pure,  as  I  knew  now  from  my  inmost 
soul.  And  I  was  a  deal  more  of  a  Christian  as  I  sat  there 
than  I'd  often  been  in  church,  not  to  compare  the  places, 
and  I  trust  to  be  forgiven. 

I  tucked  her  under  my  own  arm  with  a  kiss  that  night, 
and  took  her  home  to  Dan,  and  I  sat  down  with  his  hand 
in  one  of  mine  and  TiuY*a  in  the  other,  and  emptied  my 
heart.     If  I  coulclA't,  I  think  it  would  have  burst. 

My  dear  girl  U(n,<ierstood  me,  and  we  werenaK>ther  and  daugh- 

,  ter  fronii  that  d,ay.  And  she  set  n^,  that  thought  so  much  of 

mysislf,  an  e:^amp]e,  that  girl  did.  Tru&ting  more,  and  no  matter 

how  dark  the  cloudi  looked,  seeing  God's  sunlight  behind  them , 

and  ^orking,^  and  praying,  until  the  struggle  was  over  and 
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Dan  well  again,  hearty  as  ever,  thank  heaven.  The  doctor 
called  it  a  miracle.  Perhaps  it  was,  for  isn't  it  a  miracle 
that  He  should  answer  our  poor  prayer — as  I  knew  he  an- 
swered ours — for  Tiny's  sake. 

Dan  is  a  rich  man  now,  and  his  wife  never  acts,  and 
though  Hannah  is  well  married,  I  shall  end  mv  days  with 
my  daughter  Tiny.  She  was  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  act- 
ing business;  because  she  hated  the  spirit  of  the  play-house; 
and  the  rest  of  the  folks  were  a  drinking  setj  and  the  theater 
used  to  seem  to  her  like  a  whited  sepulcher.  But  it  was 
play  or  siarve  with  the  poor  orphan  child;  and  luckily  she 
was  so  good  that  even  the  theater  could  not  spoil  her  for 
which  I  thank  an  overruling  Providence. 


%, 


A  MEMORABLE  RIDE. 

BY    A   CANADIAN    FARMER'S    WIFE. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  leave  the  door  unfastened,  Ellen  ?" 
said  my  husband,  as  I  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  then 
dropped  it  into  my  pocket. 

*'l  don't  know,"  I  said,  doubtfully;  then,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  No,  I  think  it  had  better  be  fastened.  The 
children  might  get  out  and  run  down  to  the  gate  at  the  foot 
of  the  meadow  to  play,  and  it  is  but  a  step  from  there  to  the 
creek,  you  know." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  stooped  down  and  looked  at  some 
part  of  the  harness  with  a  slightly  perplexed  air. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  I  said,  with  some  asperity. 

The  truth  is,  my  husband  belonged  to  that  numerous  class 
of  individuals  whose  motto  is,  never  to  do  to-day  what  they 
can  put  off  until  to-morrow;  while  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
prompt  and  decided.  With  me  to  will  and  to  do  were 
synonymous,  and  I  had  little  mercy  for  such  a  failing. 

"  I  fancy  this  little  piece  of  twine  will  bring  us  through 
this  time,  but  I  will  certainly  mend  it  to-morrow,"  he  replied, 
as  I  climbed  into  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned  phaeton. 

The  harness  being  adjusted  to  his  satisfaction,  if  not  to 
mine,  he  seated  himself  beside  me;  and  nodding  a  last  good- 
bye to  the  little  faces  pressed  against  the  window-pane,  we 
drove  off. 

Our  cottage  was  situated  in  the  little  valley  lying  to  the 
south-west  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  village  of  Lanoy,  in 
Canada.  A  hill  of  considerable  height  stood  between  us  and 
the  village,  on  our  side  a  verdure-crowned,  gently  rising 
slope,  on  the  other  a  more  abrupt  descent,  with  a  rather 
circuitous  road  winding  past  little  cottages  and  farm-houses 
of  more  or  less  pretension. 

Our  present  errand  was  to  the  shop,  to  which  we  carried 
our  produce  as  it  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  and  re- 
ceived in  exchange  groceries,  clothes,  etc.  Our  present 
load  consisted  in  part  of  a  basket  of  eggs ;  consequently  we 
were  obliged  to  drive  rather  more  slowly  than  usual.  I  left, 
as  I  bad  often  done  before,  the  younger  children  to  the  care 
of  Grace,  who.  though  but  eight  years  old,  had  a  mind  far 
in  advance  of  her  years,  and  who  was  never  more  pleased 
than  when  entrusted  with  some  similar  duty  or  responsibil- 
ty.  I  charged  her  not  to  take  the  baby  from  the  cradle,  but 
to  rock  him  gently  to  sleep  if  he  wakened,  or,  if  he  would 
not  sleep,  to  amuse  him  with  his  playthings  until  our  return. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  copi- 
ous showers  of  rain  had  alternated  with  mid-summer*s  suns, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  verdure  was  still  undimmed.  It  was 
scarcely  yet  time  for  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  though  the 
maples  had  hung  out  their  golden  banners,  as  if  to  try  the 
effect  of  contrast  with  the  living  green  of  the  other  forest 
trees.     The  birds  still  sang  cheerily  as  they  fluttered  to  and 


fro  in  the  hedgerows;  and  numerous  little  ground  S((uirrcls 
skimmed  along  the  fence-rails,  dropped  suddenly,  and  disap- 
peared mysteriously. 

Old  Whitey  ambled  along  after  his  usual  monotonous 
fashion;  and  we  soon  reached  our  destination.  I  had  a 
number  of  articles  to  purchase  and  examine,  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  a  new  churn  to  discuss;  and,  just  as  we  had  set- 
tled all  to  our  satisfaction, a  neighbor  whom  we  had  not  seen 
for  some  time  came  in,  which  detained  us  still  longer,  so 
that  when  we  turned  our  horse's  head  homeward,  I  saw  with 
some  surprise,  as  well  as  a  slight  feeling  of  alarm,  that  the 
sun  had  alieady  set,  and  the  soft  gray  of  twilight  was  steal- 
ing up  the  valley.  Our  load  was  a  pretty  heavy  one,  my 
husband  having  purchased  several  agricultural  implements, 
of  no  great  weight  individually,  but  collectively  making  no 
small  load  for  one  horse ;  so  that  though  we  were  neceasa- 
rially  anxious  to  get  home,  we  were  obliged  still  to  drive 
moderately,  particularly  as  the  road  was  not  only  hilly,  but 
rough. 

Chatting  upon  the  various  little  items  of  gossip  which  wc 
had  heard,  we  drove  on  till  ^ve  had  nearly  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  when,  turning  to  make  some  remark  to  my  hus- 
band, I  saw  a  change  come  over  his  face,  which  struck  me 
with  a  sudden  terror.     He  was  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"Look!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion,  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  our  home. 

My  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound,  then  fell,  like  a  lump  of 
lead,  in  my  bosom.  A  cloud  of  thick,  dense  smoke,  dis- 
tinctly defined  against  the  clear  sky  beyond,  rose  above  the 
tree-tops.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  I  could  not  utter  a  word. 
At  last  I  said,  steadying  my  voice,  ''I  think  it  must  be  Mor- 
rison's.    Isn't  it  to  the  left  of  our  house?" 

*'  No  I"  he  said,  quickly,  as  he  seized  his  whip,  and  urged 
old  AVhitey  to  his  utmost  speed.  "Don't  you  remember 
that  when  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  smoke  from  our 
chimney  rises  just  over  the  centre  of  that  little  group  of 
cedars  ?" 

Alas  I  I  did  remember;  and  as  ho  spoke  we  reached  the 
summit,  and  saw  enough  to  change  our  fears  to  certainty. 
Neither  spoke ;  but  each  turned  and  looked  at  the  other 
with  quivering  lips  and  dilating  eyes. 

"My  heavensi  and  I  had  locked  them  in."  I  was  fairly 
beside  myself,  frantic  with  terror.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  leap 
from  the  vehicle  and  fly  to  their  rescue.  Old  Whitey 
seemed  to  understand  that  life  or  death  depended  upon  his 
efforts,  and  he  exerted  himself  nobly.  On  we  flew,  down 
the  hill,  dashing  through  the  stony  little  brook  that  crossed 
the  road,  over  the  tumble-down  bridge,  whose  rotten  boards 
rattled  and  started  up  from  their  places,  past  the  hedge- 
rows, that  looked  like  one  continuous  mass  of  flymg  green; 
past  the  little  cottages,  with  the  startled  children  staring 
from  the  doors,  thinking  of  nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  but 
to  rescue  our  darlings.  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and 
rocked  to  and  fro  in  my  seat  almost  bereft  of  reason,  as  I 
thought  of  the  scene  which  might  be  awaiting  us.  Imagin- 
ation conjured  up  all  the  dreadful  tales  I  had  heard  or  read, 
to  add  to  my  horror.  Once  only  I  raised  my  head,  and  saw, 
or  fancied  I  saw,  slender  tongues  of  flame  cleaving  the  mass 
of  smoke,  which  had  by  this  time  increased  fearfully  in  vol- 
ume and  density. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  an  age,  but  was  in  reality  only 
a  few  minutes,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  lane  which  led 
to  our  cottage.  The  angle  was  a  sharp  one,  and  we  turned 
with  such  speed  as*  to  send  the  hind  wheels  of  the  old  phae- 
ton spinning  high  in  the  air.  How  I  got  out  I  never  knew. 
I  am  sure  I  did  not  wait  fur  the  horse  to  be  stopped.  Hush- 
ing to  the  door,  I  threw  myself  against  it  with  such  force  as 
to  break  it  in.     The  room  was  full  of  smoke;  but  as  the 
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opening  door  dissipated  it  a  little,  I  saw  that  it  was  empty. 
Then,  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and*  overpowered  by  excite- 
ment, I  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

When  consciousness  returned,  I  found  myself  in  the  house 
of  a  neighbor,  with  the  children  all  about  me,  pretty  well 
frightened,  of  course,  but  entirely  unhurt.  IIow  the  fire 
originated  was  a  mystery  which  we  never  could  unravel. 
Grace,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  stove,  and  with  her  atten- 
tion entirely  absorbed  by  the  pictures  in  the  family  Bible, 
did  not  see  it  until  Rover,  the  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had 
been  before  quietly  dozing  by  her  side,  attracted  her  notice 
by  his  evident  uneasiness;  after  which  he  sprang  through 
the  window,  fortunately  taking  the  whole  sash  bodily  with 
him,  and,  running  at  full  speed  to  the  nearest  house,  soon 
returned  with  some  of  its  inmates.  Grace,  in  the  meantime, 
after  letting  down  the  two  elder  children  through  the  win- 
dow, which  was  only  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  took 
the  baby  from  the  cradle,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  when 
the  neighbors  arrived.  The  house  being  old,  and  built,  as 
such  houses  usually  are,  of  the  most  combustible  materials, 
notwithstanding  all  efforts,  soon  became  a  smoking  ruin. 

Rover  and  Old  Whitey  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were 
ever  afterwards  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  for  their 
services  on  that  occasion. 

One  evening,  about  a  year  afterwards,  as  we  sat  in  our 
new  house,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  but  more  com- 
modious and  comfortable  in  every  respect,  I  remarked  "that 
the  fire  had  benefitted  us  in  at  least  one  way,  for  unless  the 
old  house  had  been  actually  consumed,  wj  should  never  have 
had  the  new  one." 

"I  have  felt  the  benefit  of  it  in  another  way,"  said  my 
husband,  gravely;  '-it  has  taught  me  never  to  put  off  doing 
anything  which  should  be  done  at  once  until  a  'more  conve- 
nient season.'  If  the  harness  had  given  way  on  that  day, 
where  I  mended  it  so  slightly  before  we  started,  though  it 
would  not  have  interfered  with  the  safety  of  the  cliildren,  it 
would  have  added  tenfold  to  our  anxiety,  because  it  would 
have  delayed  our  reaching  them.  I  made  a  vow  then  that 
if  we  were  permitted  to  reach  home  without  accident,  I 
would  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  overcome  the  habit  of 
procrastination;  and  I  think  you  will  allow  that  I  have  been 
pretty  successful,  so  that,  in  more  than  one  respect,  we  have 
reason  to  regard  that  as  a  'meworable  ride.'  " 


EDUCATION. 


Whatever  may  be  your  habits  of  industry — whatever  may 
be  your  desire  to  obtain  property — whatever  you  may  do  to 
render  your  circumstances  easy  and  independent,  unless  some 
portion  of  your  time  is  appropriated  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  your  castle  of  happiness  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Even  the  desire  of  obtaining  it  discovers  a  liberal  mind,  as 
it  is  connected  with  many  accomplishments  and  virtues. 
Though  your  course  of  life  should  not  lead  you  to  study,  yet 
the  cause  of  education  always  promotes  proper  employment 
to  a  well-disposed  mind. 

Virtue  itself  is  only  fostered  by  an  improvement  of  the 
sensibilities,  and  in  the  absence  of  this  ineffable  trait,  all  the 
riches  of  this  world  are  incompetent  to  render  any  one  happy. 
Therefore,  considering  these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  incorporate  in  your  S3'stem  of  business  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  small  part  of  your  time  to  the  useful  improvement 
of  the  mind?  Would  you  not  thereby  be  duly  enabled  to 
appreciate  the  sources  of  happiness  which  a  beneficent  Crea- 
tor has  conferred? 

The  object  and  end  of  our  existence  is  happiness,,  and  it 
cannot  be  accelerated  unless  we  call  to  our  aid  the  assistance 
of  our  education. 


fe. 


TO  EVANGELINE. 

BT   EMILT   O.    TEA8DALE. 

The  winds  blow  freely  from  their  secret  home. 
And  whisperings  soft  and  low  unto  me  come; 
The  blooming  summer  now  is  gone,  and  fast 
The  leaves  are  falling  by  the  Northern  blast. 
They  image  sorrow  to  the  care-worn  soul; 
They  fall,  and  fade,  and  die,  but  not  the  whole; 
There  is  a  life  in  their  decay,  and  soon 
With  rolling  months  will  smile  again  like  noon, 
As  if  they  did  delight  to  gladden  man, 
And  whisper  to  his  weary  heart  again. 

Hope!  mortal  hope!  shake  off  thy  doubt  and  fear, 

An  hour  of  life  and  joy  will  come  to  cheer: 

A  germ  of  life  immortal  is  at  thy  heart, 

And  into  immortality  'twill  start, 

Though  it  may  droop,  and  fade,  and  die,  yet  still 

The  spirit  of  eternal  power  will  fill 

The  heart  with  energy  again,  and  time 

Shall  89e  thy  spirit  risen  from  pale  decay. 

In  fragrance  blooming  in  a  better  clime: 

A  glorious  hope  in  that  ne'er-setting  day. 

And  like  this  hope,  and  like  those  stars  whi.jh  shed 
Light,  peace  and  joy  upon  the  sailor's  head. 
Who  wayward  driven  by  unpitying  winds, 
His  hope  at  last  in  some  safe  harbor  finds. 
Kisc!  loved  one,  rise!  and  to  my  heart  reply. 
Bringing  sweet  hope  and  joy  as  light  on  high: 
Bearing  the  beauty  and  the  love  most  dear 
To  my  sad  heart,  and  dry  the  falling  tear; 
Since  all  that  hope  or  dreams  can  tell, 
AVitliin  thy  being,  I  have  found  to  dwell. 

Or  glows  in  summer  skies,  above,  beneath, 

Or  goes  into  the  heart  with  music's  softest  breath. 

Or  dwells  in  ".cavens  own  climes  of  grand  or  fair, 

Whate'er  the  spirit  yearns  for  tcnderest  there. 

Which  by  a  thought,  or  tone,  or  look  that  steals 

Within  the  heart,  and  there  its  love  reveals: 

Draws  out  the  soul  in  feeling  so  divine, 

That  truth,  and  heaven  declare  that  thou  art  mine. 

There  is  a  heart  within  this  bosom  beating, 
A  spirit  yearning  for  our  spirits  meeting, 
A  power  of  which  who  knows  the  charm  to  my? 
Its  thrilling  memory  when  I  think  of  thee? 
.And  even  now  the  heart  in  tears  will  melt, 
The  more  'twas  silent — then  the  deeper  felt! 

AVhcre  is  that  hand  I've  held  within  my  own  ? 
The  heart  I  loved,  and  it  was  mine  alone; 
Where  is  that  brow  I've  pressed  with  many  a  kiss? 
And  eye  tliat  spoke  to  me  such  untold  bliss? 
That,  while  my  spirit  gazed  and  tongue  was  still, 
My  heart  drank  joy  and  rapture  to  the  fill, — 
Joy  that  a  God  would  not  disdain  to  feel. 
For,  coupled  with  this  mortal  heart,  'twas  real. 

Rise!  Eva,  rise!  appear  unto  my  heart. 
The  sweetest  vision  life  can  e'er  impart. 
Flower  of  immortal  love!  hope  of  my  soul. 
While  time  and  ages  shall  incessant  roll, 
'Round  thee  my  fancy  shapes  a  dream  of  love. 
And  weaves  for  thee  all  which  my  heart  will  prove. 
And  soaring  ever,  while  all  virtues  live. 
Shall  seek  for  thee  the  riches  heaven  can  give. 

And  whether  in  the  sunny  noon  of  time. 
Or  twilight  of  my  life  in  any  clime; 
Or  happier  far  when  this  fair  world  of  ours 
Hath  numbered  out  its  full  of  trying  hours. 
And  beams  like  heaven  with  happy  myriads  here. 
For  high,  bright  beauty,  gloriously  clear, 
I  would  be  near  thee,  all  thy  soul  could  need. 
And  love  thee  with  heart-feeling  none  exceed, 
In  glowing  visions  in  the  earth  or  air, 
AVhere'er  my  footsteps  roam,  where'er  1  Fee, 
The  first,    he  last,  the  dearest  and  most  fair. 
Into  my  heart  and  soul,  my  Eva,  thee! 
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A  NEW  KIND  OF  CALVINISM; 

OR, 

HOW  fah  are  hen  free  agents? 


ft. 


We  have  been  requested  hj  a  valued  correspondent  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  "  man's  free  agency,"  as  he  says  that 
himselt  and  a  number  of  others  are  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  appears  te  him  that  a  man's  decision  to  accept  the 
Gospel,  or  do  any  kind  of  good,  instead  of  rejecting  it  and 
doing  evil,  is  the  result  of  forces  and  influences  existing 
within  the  man,  which  control  the  will.  As  we  have,  at 
various  times,  thought  out  what  might  be  said  on  our  corres- 
pondent's view  of  the  question,  we  will,  without  attempting 
to  dictate  any  doctrine,  state  some  of  the  evidences  which 
lie  on  that  side  of  the  question  of  free  agency,  and  leave 
such  as  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Before  doing  this  we  will  say  that  we  have  arrived  at  an 
age  of  the  world  when  old  creeds  are  passing  away,  and  men 
dare  to  think  and  speak  on  every  subject.  We  have  reached 
a  period  when  the  human  mind  is  seeking  for  a  sure  foot- 
hold on  every  great  question.  To  get  at  fhis,  there  is  no 
frame  of  mind  so  safe  and  proper  as  that  which  questions 
everything  but  that  which  it  has  sounded  to  the  bottom.  On 
this  principle  of  man's  free  agency  many  new  conceptions 
and  thoughts  may  be  presented. 

As  disputed  by  our  grandfathers,  the  question  of  man's 
free  agency  simply  amounted  to  this, — are  mankind  forced  to 
go  to  heaven  or  hell  unless  they  choose  */  Of  course,  when 
this  question  was  put  everybody  had  in  their  minds  the  sup- 
position of  some  arbitrary  personal  God  who  had  sufiicient 
power  to  send  mankind  to  either  locality,  and  consequently 
all  independent  souls  came  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  idea  of  specially  creating  some  people  for  damnation  and 
making  favorites  of  the  rest  was  too  repulsive  to  think  of, 
man  must  be  a  free  agent  to  choose  his  own  future — espec- 
ially as  there  could  be  no  justice  in  a  God  who  rewarded 
people  who  did  not  deserve  it,  nor  any  real  happiness  in  being 
rewarded  unless  one  knew  he  had  merited  it. 

The  above  arguments,  it  is  clear,  are  very  sound  so  far  as 
they  go.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  can  successfully  defend 
the  idea  of  mankind  being  decreed  to  a  fixed  fate  at  the  will 
of  some  arbitrary  being  who  assigns  His  creatures  to  happi- 
ness or  misery  just  because  He  chooses  to  do  so.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  when  combating  free  agency  to  suppose  any 
arbitrnry  God  acting  in  this  horrible  way.  Mankind  may 
not  be  free  agents — not  because  any  great  Being  wishes  it  to 
be  so, — but  because  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suppose  that 
nature,  acting  ac6ording  to  her  own  unalterable  principles  of 
wisdom  and  of  love,  may  have  brought  all  beings  into 
existence  with  equal  capacities  for  perfection,  but  at  the 
time  of  their  birth  with  greater  or  less  tendencies  to  good, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced ; 
just  as  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  differ  in  their  size,  flavor  and 
beauty  according  to  their  parentage,  their  cultivation ,  or  the 


soil  out  of  which  they  are  obtained.  This  view  of  the  case 
shows,  indeed,  that  some  men,  owing  to  circumstances,  may 
possess  greater  tendencies  to  good  than  their  fellows,  and  to 
that  extent  be  good  without  their  free  agency,  but  it  assigns 
to  all  men  a  blissful  future  in  due  time ;  and  does  away  with 
the  idea  of  some  monstrous  Personage  who  creates  men  for 
good  or  ill  according  to  His  caprice  and  will.  It  takes  for 
granted — that  under  the  influence  of  irresistible  forces  which 
control  the  universe— all  men,  no  matter  how  good  or  evil 
they  may  be  at  present,  owing  to  the  experiences  through 
which  they  are  passing ^  are  coming  out  of  the  darkness  into 
the  light  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  If  one  man,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  more  happy  surroundings  exerted  upon 
him  before  or  i'iucc  his  birth,  be  more  filled  with  tendencies 
to  good  than  his  fellows,  there  is  no  injustice  in  this,  because 
there  is  no  favoritism  in  the  matter — ^it  is  the  result  of  laws 
which  nature  herself  cannot  control.  Besides,  if  one  man 
be  influenced  by  higher  impulses  than  his  fellows,  it  is  for 
their  good  as  well  as  his  own ;  for  no  man  can  possess  more 
of  God  in  his  soul  than  his  fellows  without  their  being  ben- 
efited by  contact  with  him.  God,  like  the  sun,  cannot  shine 
through  any  individual,  without  he  shines  for  all. 

One  thing,  at  least,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  these  views, 
and  that  i.s,  that  if  it  be  true  that  mankind  arc  dependent  on 
their  birth  and  surroundings  for  so  much  of  love  and  desire 
for  good  as  they  may  possess,  our  "Mormon"  doctrine  of  the 
utility  of  a  superior  parentage,  and  the  necessity  of  a  better 
regulation  of  the  marriage  relations  amongst  mankind  is 
brought  into  grand  relief;  for  it  shows  that,  of  necessity, 
heavenly  marriages  produce  heavenly  children,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  marriage  relations  must  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
the  misery  and  degradation  or  the  happiness  and  progress  of 
mankind. 

In  order  to  place  our  readers  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole 
of  this  view  of  free  agency,  what  human  experience  itself 
says  on  the  subject,  has  also  to  be  stated.  It  is  in  the  expe- 
rience of  many  that  long  before  they  were  capable  of  deciding 
for  good  or  evil  on  their  own  agency — long  before  they  had 
any  clear  conception  of  the  difference  between  one  and  the 
other,  they  can  remember  that  they  found  themselves  in- 
stinctively seeking  after  God  without  knowing  why.  Going 
into  corners  and  praying  to  Him— not  because  they  had  any 
reason  for  doing  so,  because  their  reason  was  not  exercised 
in  the  matter  at  that  time,  but  just  because  they  loved  to  do 
it — because  they  had  a  desire  to  do  so — much  on  the  same 
principle  that  young  ducks  go  straight  to  the  water.  Again, 
many  who  have  examined  their  own  natures,  hold  that  ihey 
possess  strong  impulses  which  incline  them  to  good,  whiiw 
impulses,  they  assert,  are  the  result  of  no  agency  of  theirs  J 
especially  as  they  could  not  get  rid  of  them  if  they  wanted 
to,  and  could  only  suppress  them  with  pain  and  violation  of 
their  whole  nature. 

As  to  what  would  be  the  results  to  the  world,  supposing 
this  view  was  generally  adopted,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
it  would  naturally  incline  mankind  to  a  loving  consideration 
for  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  each  other.  Of  necessity, 
it  would  make  every  believer  in  it  feel  that  if  they  possess 
any  good,  they  are  what  they  are,  through  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  loving  God,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  the  same. 
All  are  where  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  has  brought 
them.  All  are  marching  up  the  ladder  of  life  as  fast  as  their 
condition  will  permit.  So  far  as  this  idea  goes,  we  will  Fay 
that  it  would  at  least  be  a  very  pleasant  doctrine  to  have 
true  if  we  could  make  it  so,  for  it  would  kill  bigotry  and 
fanaticisu(  with  one  blow.  It  would  enable  us  to  love  all 
men  just  where  they  are,  because  we  should  feel  that  although 
they  are  not  half  as  loveable  as  they  will  be,  they  are  where 
nature  in  her  eternal  movements  has  brought  them. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  very  sagely  assarted  on  this  subject, 
that  the  above  is  a  very  beauUful  doctrine,  except  in  one 
point,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  true.  This,  of  coarse, 
is  likely  enough,  and  will  bo  equaUy  clear  to  us  all  when  the 
reasons  are  given. 

As  far  as  the  usual  arguments  for  free  agency  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  before  our  correspondent;  we  need  not 
recapitulate  them  here,  he  is  familiar  with  them  already. 
To  meet  his  inquirios,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  and  the 
public  at  large,  we  have  stated  part  of  what  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  We  make  no  decision  on  the  matter.  It 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  every  man  must  decide  by 
the  Ught  within  him,  and  by  his  own  experience.  Such 
ideas  will  meet  all  thinking  people,  sooner  or  later,  anyway, 
if  they  only  think  far  enough;  and  they  may  just  as  well 
think  about  them  to-day,  and  put  them  to  flight  if  false,  as 
at  any  other  period.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  them,  that  grain  belongs  to  our  "Mormonism,"  for 
which  cause  wc  present  them  for  examination. 

In  closing,  wo  will  say  to  all  persons,  on  this  and  all  other 
subjects:  dare  to  think,  and  think  froely.  Never  be  afraid 
of  the  foolish  saying  that,  perhaps  you  "  will  think  so  far 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  think  your  way  back  again." 
li  is  only  Uiose  icJio  think  but  aeldom  who  are  in  danger  of 
not  finding  their  way  back;  just  as  little  boys  who  seldom 
go  from  home  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  on  the  very  next 
street.  I)o  not  be  afraid,  either,  that  the  truth  will  be  en- 
dangered by  your  thinking.  Depend  upon  it,  the  truth  can 
take  care  of  itself  It  can  stand  inspection,  and  rough 
handling,  if  necessary.  If  not,  it  is  not  that  glorious  thing 
we  have  taken  it  to  bo,  and  wc  may  as  well  bo  without  it  as 
with  it. 


BIG  MOONS  AND  LITTLE  ONES, 

OB  PLAIN  TALK  ON  THE  SCIENCES. 


No.    II. 

One  of  the  delusions  that  a  great  many  people  labor 
under,  is  that  there  is  but  one  globe  in  the  universe  that 
goes  through  such  changes  as  our  moon  does.  It  would  very 
much  surprise  such  people  could  they  watch  some  of  the 
planets  through  a  telescope,  and  discover  that  they  go 
through  all  the  phases  of  the  moon  from  new  to  full.  This 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  Even  our  earth 
does  the  same.  To  other  worlds  she  looks  at  one  time  like  a 
small  new  moon,  appearing  only  as  a  faint  streak  of  light;  from 
this  she  increases  gradually  till  she  shines  like  a  full  round 
face,  after  which  she  again  wanes  till  she  disappears. 

Living  in  a  dark  ^orld  like  this,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  many  of  our  readers  when  we  tell  them  that  things  are 
not  half  as  black  as  they  look,  for  there  has  been  a  new 
moon  every  night  since  the  moon  was  made.  "  How,"  says 
one,  "  can  that  be  ?  We  only  see  a  full  moon  every  twenty- 
eight  days!"  It  will  perhaps  only  increase  the  puzzle  when 
we  assert,  that  it  can  be  for  the  same  reason  that  there  has 
been  a  new  moon,  a  half  moon  and  a  three-quarter  moon 
all  sJnning  at  once,  every  night  since  the  moon  began  its 
career. 

Suppose  that  a  great  ball,  say  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
was  hung  up  in  our  streets  opposite  the  City  Hall,  on  a  dark 
night ;  and  suppose  that  a  great  mass  of  light  was  turned 
on  to  its  southern  side,  from  the  windows  of  the  Hall.  To 
all  persons  on  the  south  of  the  city  it  would  look  like  a 
round  full  moon.  Persons  standing  west  of  it  near  the 
Theatre  would  only  see  a  thin  edge  of  the  illuminated  side, 
and  they  would  say  that  it  resembled  a  new  moon.  Again, 
people  north  of  the  ball — or  those  living  on  the  bench — 


being  unable  to  see  any  of  the  illuminated  side  would  say 
that  was  all  nonsense,  for  to  them  it  looked  like  no  moon 
at  all. 

Just  in  this  way  our  moon  is  hung  up  in  the  heavens, 
and  being  shone  upon,  only  it  has  the  sun  to  illuminate  it 
instead  of  the  City  llall  window.  Except  when  the  earth 
gets  exactly  between  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  cuts  off  the 
light,  one  side  of  the  moon  is  always  illuminated — always 
shining  like  a  full  moon.  All  that  is  necessary  to  have  a 
full  moon  any  night  is  simply  to  get  opposite  to  it  so  that 
you  can  see  it.  As  the  moon  passes  round  and  round  our 
globe,  about  once  every  month  we  get  stjuarely  opposite  her 
illuminated  face,  when,  as  we  can  then  see  the  wliolc  of  the 
side  that  is  lighted  up,  wc  say  that  it  is  full  moon.  By-and- 
by  passing  on  her  great  journey  the  moon  gets  a  little  on 
one  side  of  us,  and  as  we  can't  see  quite  so  much  of  her 
bright  side  as  we  did  we  say  "the  moon  is  waning."  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  still  shining  with  a  full  round 
face  of  light,  only  we  have  passed  a  little  to  the  right  or  left 
and  cannot  see  the  whole  of  it.  Again  the  moon  passes  on 
around  us,  her  illuminated  face  getting  further  and  further 
out  of  sight,  until,  finally,  it  has  disappeared  from  our  view 
altogether;  and  we  say,  '"there  is  no  moon  to-night;"  sim- 
ply because  the  dark  side  is  turned  towards  us  while  its  glo- 
rified face  is  shining  away  bright  as  ever,  only  looking  in 
another  direction.  Could  we  at  such  times  take  a  flight  of 
a  few  hundred  thousand  miles  till  we  stood  just  in  a  line 
between  the  moon  and  the  sun  we  should  discover  our  de- 
lusion at  once.  Could  we  still  further  follow  the  moon  in 
its  wanderings  so  as  always  to  occupy  the  same  kind  of  a 
position  we  could  have  full  moon  all  the  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  could  we  fly  fast  enough  to  go  entirely  round  the 
moon  in  one  night,  we  could  have  every  change  of  the  moon 
from  new  to  full  between  the  setting  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun. 

If  this  is  true  of  one  globe  like  the  moon,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  true  of  all  bodies  like  our  earth,  that  get  their 
light  from  a  central  luminary  by  revolving  around  it. 
No  body  of  this  kind  can  be  illuminated  except  on  one  of  its 
sides  at  one  time.  To  all  intelligences  who  are  opposite  these 
illuminated  sides  they  will,  of  course,  look  like  full  moons. 
To  those  who  are  sideways  to  the  illuminated  face  they  will 
look  like  new  moons;  while  to  those  who  arc  entirely  behind 
the  bright  side  they  will  be  toUilly  invisible,  and  seem  to 
have  disappeared. 

As  many  of  the  planets  are  attended  upon  by  a  variety  of 
moons  to  illuminate  their  nights,  each  of  which,  of  course, 
go  through  all  the  changes  we  have  referred  to,  as  well  as 
going  through  all  these  phases  themselves,  our  solar  system 
must  be  full  of  "  Little  moons  and  big  ones,"  shining  away 
every  night  visible  to  somebody,  and  which  would  be  visi- 
ble to  us  did  we  only  go  where  we  could  see  them. 
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FRANCE  AND  ITS  FOUNDERS. 
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THE    TfORLD  S    HISTORY    ILLUSTRATED     IN    ITS     GREAT    CHARACTERS. 

France  next  conies  in  to  play  her  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  empires,  Charlemagne  was,  in  the  world's  history,  what 
Julius  Ca)sar  or  Constantine  was  hefore  him.  An  epic  is  in 
the  very  name  of  each,  and  they  are  also  as  historical  links 
in  the  grand  series.  But,  before  taking  up  the  biography  of 
the  family  of  Charlemagne,  let  us  briefly  sketch  the  founding 
of  the  French  Nation. 

Among  the  barbarians,  who  poured  into  Europe  early  in 
the  Christian  era,  breaking  up  the  Roman  empire  and  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  world,  were  a  people  known  by  the  name 
of  Franks.  They  were  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  and 
originally  settled  on  the  Lower  llhine  and  Weser.  Iq  their 
resistance  to  the  Roman  power  they  acquired  their  name 
(free-men).  They  were  a  confederation  rather  than  a  people. 
Under  the  name  of  Franks,  Germans  of  every  race  composed 
the  best  troops  of  the  Roman  armies.  They  invaded  Gaul 
as  early  as  the  year  254,  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror (lallienus.  They  arose  to  importance  in  the  empire 
and  resisted  the  irruptions  of  others  of  the  barbarians  into 
Gaul,  and,  in  40G.  they  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Burgundians,Suevi,  and  Vandals.  Of 
this  invasion  Gibbon  says,  ''This  memorable  passage  of  the 
Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani  and  the  Burgundians,  who 
never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the 
barriers,  which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  lev- 
elled with  the  ground.*' 

But,  in  our  views  of  the  Providence  revealed  in  history, 
we  have  not  dated  this  great  remodeling  of  the  world  as  from 
a  ^faial  woment^ 

About  the  year  48(5,  a  tribe  of  the  Franks,  under  Clovis, 
invaded  Gaul  and  defeated  the  Roman  governor.  This  Clo- 
vis became  the  founder  of  the  first  French  dynasty.  At 
this  tinjc,  however,  he  was  only  chief  of  a  petty  tribe  of  the 
Franks  of  Tournai,  but. numerous  bands  of  Suevi,  under  the 
designation  of  All-men  (Alemanni ),  threatening  to  pass  the 
Rhine,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Franks  flew  to  arms  to 
oppose  their  passage,  and,  as  usual,  they  united  under  their 
bravest  chieftain,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  Clovis, 
During  the  battle  which  followed,  this  famous  founder  of  the 
French  nation  vowed  to  worship  the  god  of  his  wife  Clotilda 
if  he  gained  the  victory.  This  Clotilda  was  a  Christian  and 
the  niece  of  the  king  of  the  Burgundians.  Clovis,  her  pagan 
husband,  did  gain  the  day,  embraced  Christianity  according 
to  his  vow,  and  three  thousand  of  his  warriors  followed  his 
example. 

This  important  conversion  of  the  warlike  pagans  caused 
great  joy  among  the  clergy  of  Gaul,  and  from  that  time  the 
Christian  hierarchy  began  to  look  upon  the  Franks  as  the 
germ  of  anew  empire  to  give  to  Christ  the  dominion.  St. 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  wrote  to  Clovis — "When  thou 
fightest  it  is  to  us  that  victory  is  due."  And  St.  Remigius 
in  commenting  upon  his  baptism  said, '  Sicamber,  bow  meek- 
ly thy  head;  adore  what  thou  hast  burnt,  burn  what  thou 
hast  adored." 

In  the  case  of  the  founder  of  the  French  nation  we  have 
a  striking  parallel  with  that  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christ- 
ian emperor.  The  cross  gave  to  each  empire,  and  they  were 
raised  up  to  give  the  Church  dominion.  The  Roman  empire 
had  once  fitted  the  providence  of  the  world,  but  Constantine 
and  his  successors  had,  by  removing  the  seat  of  government 
to  Constantincple,  turned  the  grand  problem  back  upon  the 
East,  when  destiny  had  designed  its  march  upon  the  West. 
Tlie  sequel  showed  the  dominion  was  ordained  to  pass  from  | 


the  emperors  of  the  East,  and  the  representation  of  the  future 
Christendom  from  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Constantine. 
But  the  French  nation  was  to  arise  at  this  juncture  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  Charlemagne 
was  brought  up  in  his  order  in  the  divine  drama,  to  consol- 
idate a  clirist^ndom  which  has  stood  till  the  present  day. 
But  when  he  came,  Constantinople  and  Rome  were  divorced, 
and  out  of  this  division  between  the  Popes  and  the  eastern 
emperors,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  grew  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  And  thus  we  sec,  at  every  step,  even 
when  in  the  very  chaos  of  the  world,  the  harmonies  of  God's 
movements  and  the  opportune  comings  of  the  great  charac- 
ters and  revolutions  of  history. 

In  the  rising  of  the  French  nation  as  a  christian  power, 
the  unity  of  the  church  was  brought  down  and  society 
moulded  into  more  modern  states  of  civilization.  The  bish- 
ops  of  the  Church,  filled  with  the  idea  of  that  unity,  sanc- 
tioned the  acts  of  Clovis  when  he  cut  off  the  lines  of  the 
other  petty  kings  of  the  Franks  to  establish  the  general 
supremacy  of  his  own  dynasty  over  his  rising  nation.  Says 
Gregory  of  Tours:  "He  succeeded  in  everything,  because  he 
walked  with  his  heart  upright  before  God."  We  mark  these 
treacheries  of  kings — ^we  note  these  pious  sophistries  of 
priests,  but  we  also  reverently  say  that  out  of  evil  the  Great 
God  brings  forth  good  to  mankind — out  of  barbaric  chaos  He 
moulds  better  civilizations. 

.  The  dynasty  of  Clovis  continued  for  several  centuries,  build- 
ing up  the  French  nation  and  the  barbarians  who  overran 
Europe  were  leavened  by  the  rude  mission  of  Christianity, 
for  rude  it  was  in  those  fierce  days.  The  Saxons  were 
among  the  most  stubborn  of  the  Pagans,  whom  the  French, 
(''the  first  sons  of  the  Church")  for  generations,  sought  to 
subdue;  but  Charlemagne  ultimately  completed  their  con- 
version with  his  mighty  sword.  Of  the  great  drama  per- 
formed in  Christendom  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
a  historian  thus  writes: — 

*'The  priest,  in  fact,  was  now  king.  The  Church  had  silently 
made  her  way  iu  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  barbaric  invasions, 
which  had  threatened  universal  destruction;  and  strong,  patient 
and  industrious,  she  had  so  grasped  the  new  body  politic  as 
thoroughly  to  interfuse  herself  with  it.  Early  abandoning  specu- 
lation for  action,  she  had  rejected  the  bold  theories  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  adjourned  the  great  question  of  human  liberty.  The 
savage  conquerors  of  the  empire  required  to  have  not  liberty  but 
submission  preached  to  them,  to  induce  them  to  bow  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  civilization  and  the  Church.  The  Church,  coming 
in  the  place  of  the  municipal  government,  left  the  city  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  barbarians,  and  issued  forth  as  arbiter  betwixt 
them  and  the  conquered.  Once  beyond  the  walls,  she  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  country.  Daughter  of  the  city,  she  yet  perceived 
that  the  city  was  not  all  in  all.  She  created  rural  bishops,  ex- 
tended  her  saving  protection  to  all,  and  shielded  even  those  she 
did  not  command  with  the  protecting  sign  of  the  tonsure.  She 
became  one  immense  asylum;  an  asylum  for  the  conquered,  for 
the  Romans,  for  the  serfs  of  the  Romans.  The  latter  rushed  by 
crowds  into  the  Church,  which,  more  than  once,  was  obliged  to 
close  her  doors  upon  them — there  would  have  been  none  left  to 
till  the  land.  No  less  was  she  an  asylum  for  the  conquerors;  who 
sought  in  her  bosom  a  retreat  from  the  disorders  of  barbarian 
life,  and  from  their  own  passions  and  violence,  from  which  they 
suffered  equally  with  the  conquered.  Thus  serfs  rose  to  the 
priesthood,  the  sons  of  kings  and  dukes  sank  to  be  bishops,  and 
great  and  little  met  iu  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time  the  land 
was  diverted  from  profane  uses  by  the  vast  endowments  which 
were  showered  on  the  men  of  peace,  on  the  poor,  on  the  slave. 
What  they  had  taken,  that  the  barbarians  gave.  They  found 
that  they  had  conquered  for  the  Church.  So  was  a  right  destiny 
fulfilled." 

This  passage  from  the  French  hbtorian  (M.  Michelet), 
is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  great  remodeling  of  Europe,  du- 
ring the  periods  from  Constantine  to  Charlemagne.  And 
just  here,  in  our  historical  encyclop»dia,  let  us  indulge 
in  a  thought  on  the  "great  apostacy  of  the  Christian  church" 
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from  that  standard  ef  excellence  and  divinity,  represented  in 
Jesus  and  his  spiritnal  mission. 

In  opening  the  Latter  Day  dispensation,  we  elders  of  Zion 
have  made  this  "great  apostacy*'  one  of  our  most  important 
subjects  of  discourse.  Upon  no  subject,  perhaps,  have  we 
exbausted  so  much  eloquence.  We  have  been  right ;  the 
Churcb  did  apostatize  from  its  spirituality,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  became  very  much  the  kingdoms  ot  this  world, 
even  as  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are,  in  turn,  destined  to 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ.  In  those 
ages  there  was  a  might  of  civilization.  They  were  indeed 
the  dark  ages.  Arabia,  not  Christendom,  represented  civil- 
ization then  ;  Mohummed,  not  Christ,  was  the  light  of  the 
world.  Even  writers  who  attempt  to  deny  this,  yet  confess 
it.  Say  the  famous  Chambers  Brothers,  in  their  "Information 
for  the  People:" — 

**  Perhaps  the  obligations  of  modern  Europe  to  Arabia  at  this 
time  have  been  overstated ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  learning, 
almost  totally  excluded  and  extinct  in  Europe  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  found  an  asylum  here.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  how  the  tastes  of  these  fierce  Arabians  became  thus 
first  directed.  They  probably  owed  it  to  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  what  they  got  they  returned  with  interest.  We  arc 
said  to  derive  our  present  arithmetical  figures  from  this  strange 
people;  and  geometry,  astronomy,  and  alchemy  were  their  favorite 
pursuits.  The  graces  of  light  literature  were  not  neglected,  as  is 
shown  by  the  'One  Thousand  and  One  Nights'  Entertainments,' 
a  production  of  this  period,  which  still  continues  to  solace  the 
hours  of  childhood  and  old  age  among  ourselves,  and  attest  the 
extent  of  fancy  and  the  variety  of  genius  of  those  that  gave  it 
birth.  Haroun  al  Raschid,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  is  celebrated  as  a  second  Augustus.  Ho  was 
contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  and  communications  of  a  friendly 
nature  arc  said  to  have  passed  between  them.'' 

Thus  we  see  not  only  an  apostasy  in  Christianity,  but  also 
a  departure  from  the  comparatively  high  state  of  civilization, 
represented  in  the  polished  Greek  and  the  imperial  Roman. 
From  Europe  civilization  fled  to  take  refuge  in  Arabia,  and 
not  until  the  rise  of  the  new  Western  empire  from  Charle- 
magne, did  Kuropc  begin  again  to  take  lead  in  the  world's 
destiny  After  him  came  the  Saxon  Alfred,  and  then  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  bounded  into 
the  new  phases  of  civilization.  But,  while  we  note  these 
ages  of  apostasy  and  night,  let  us  philosophically  consider  the 
pit  of  races  from  which  Cliristendom  has  been  taken,  and  we 
shall  find  that  those  who  to-day  represent  the  Christian  na- 
tions, have  not  gone  back,  but  have  advanced — not  aposta- 
tized but  have  rather  put  on  the  beautiful  garments  of  civil- 
ized man.  Historical  examples  are  better  than  theological 
views.  Let  our  readers  call  to  mind  the  play  of  Ingomar 
and  his  tribe  of  barbarians,  which  they  have  seen  represented 
on  the  Salt  Lake  City  stage.  They  were  the  Alemanni,  a  type 
of  the  people  who  overran  Europe,  breaking  up  the  Roman 
empire.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  from  such  races 
and  out  of  such  barbaric  states,  as  the  play  of  Ingomar  pre- 
sents, civilized  Europe  and  America  of  to-day  have  sprung. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that,  from  such  a  wilderness  of  humanity, 
Christianity  has  built  up  nationalities  rivaling  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome — erecting  a  glorious  fabric  of  civilization  that 
culminates  all  which  have  gone  before  ?  A  now  world  has 
been  literally  created  out  of  the  barbaric  chaos  of  Europe 
that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Has  not  Christ 
then  performed  well  his  work  of  empire-founding,  from  our 
barbarian  forefathers,  who  almost,  to  the  very  days  of  Char- 
lemagne, emperor  of  the  Franks,  much  resembled  our  Am- 
erican Indians?  His  work  has  always  been  "a  marvellous 
work  and  a  wonder"  and  now  when  his  national  superstruc- 
tures are  built  up  he  has  given  a  new  dispensation  through 
Joseph  Smith  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
Zion  in  all  the  earth !  But  first,  like  as  our  Apostles,  High 


Priests  and  Seventies  in  Utah  have  gone  into  the  adobie  yards 
and  kanyons  to  build  up  this  Zion,  so  the  Church  of  old 
went  into  the  adobie  yards  of  the  human  race  to  build  up 
Christendom.  All  things  considered  is  not  the  work  pass- 
ably fair  ? 

HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  GROWN. 

BY   ELI    B.    KELSEY. 
GREECE. 

Greek  historians  in  the  compilation  of  the  traditions  of 
their  progenitors,  have  pretty  well  succeeded  in  impressing 
upon  the  world,  as  facts,  the  conceptions  of  their  own  fervid 
imaginations.  To  establish  Greece  as  the  "  hub "  of  the 
universe,  and  her  leading  men  as  the  heroes  of  the  world, 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  older  Greek  his- 
torians. 

LYCUROU8   AND    HIS    LAWS, 

Whom  they  have  endeavored  to  immortalize  as  the  great 
law-giver  of  Sparta,  is  a  very  mythical  personage.  Some 
historians  contend  that  he  was  contemporary  with  "  Iphitus, 
the  King  of  the  Elis,"  who  is  suj)pos€d  to  have  established 
the  Olympic  games,"  as  early  as  six  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before  Christ.  Other  historians  assert  that  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Homer.  Another  rises  up  and  says  that  there 
were  two  personages  of  that  name — ages  intervening  between 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Even  the 
parentage  of  one  or  both  of  them  is  a  matter  of  contest..  All 
admit  that  no  record  was  ever  made  of  his  laws  until  five 
hundred  years  after  they  were  ordained — oral  tradition  being 
the  only  method  of  transmission  in  use  in  those  early  days. 

Troubadors,  minstrels  and  poets,  were  the  first  compilers 
of  tradition  in  every  land.  .  What  would  the  world  have 
ever  known  of  Troy  and  her  sad  history,  had  it  not  been 
for  Homer  and  his  Iliad.  The  ideal  world  is  the  home  of 
the  facts.  How  oft«n  has  the  artful  minstrel  fed  the  vanity 
of  a  powerful  chief  by  making,  in  his  song,  a  hero  of  some 
chuckleheaded  progenitor,  whose  only  excellence,  perhaps, 
was  founded  upon  an  irresistible  self-will,  with  brute  force 
enough  to  make  it  eifective,  by  moving  everything  upon  the 
principles  of  Dutch  navigation — "  main  strength  and  awk- 
wardness." 

The  fertility  of  the  Greek  mind  is  finely  illustrated  in 
Xenophon's  biography  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  hero.  Rasselas 
was  not  more  successful  in  his  discovery  of  the  happy  valley 
than  was  Xenophon  in  his  conceptions  of  a  perfect  man. 
Who,  that  has  once  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  rumor  in  its 
journey  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Ogden,  would  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  compilation  of  oral  traditions  that  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  or  from  mother  to  daughter, 
for  over  five  hundred  years  ? 

A  man  named  Lycurgus,  or  a  genius  of  his  order  with 
some  other  name,  undoubtedly  once  flourished  in  Sparta.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  man  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  great  in  mental  endowment*?,  and  gifted 
with  a  masterful  spirit.  One  who  left  the  impress  of  his 
genius  on  society,  through  a  rude  social  code  that  was  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  rude  and  warlike  people.  But  who 
is  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  (he  laws  forming  the  social 
code  of  Sparta  at  the  time  when  authentic  history  began  to 
be  recorded,  were  the  laws  ordained  by  Lycurgus  five  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  intact? 
How  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  prevailing 
social  code  of  Sparta  at  the  time  when  authentic  history 
records  and  immortalizes  them,  was  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience of  ages ;  and  that  the  old  code  had  been  vamped,  re- 
vamped and  changed,  to  meet  new  circumstances  in  later 
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times ;  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  at  the  date  of  authentic  his- 
tory were  ordained  by  the  Spartans  of  that  age,  and  hased 
only  on  the  rude  customs  and  hahits  of  their  progenitors. 
The  fact  is,  the  social  code  of  Sparta  in  force  at  the  time 
Greek  historians  recorded  them,  was  an  established  reflex  of 
the  character,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spartans  of 
that  age. 

Now,  let  us  examine  into  the  character  of  that  famous 
code,  and  see  if  we  can  determine  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Spartans  bad  advanced  in  the  refinements  of  civilized  life. 

A  vigorous  young  Spartan  in  search  of  a  wife  seized  upon 
the  damsel  of  his  choice  by  night,  and  carried  her  off  with 
violence.  His  interviews  with  her  for  months  after  this 
rude  introduction  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
Cunning  and  stealth  characterized  all  their  intercourse,  until 
the  wife  was  near  her  confinement.  Should  the  wife  at  any 
time  prefer  the  secret  embraces  of  a  favorite  lover,  the  hus- 
band was  subject  to  ridicule  if  he  made  a  fuss  about  it. 
Upon  the  birth  of  a  child  it  was  immediately  taken  from  the 
arms  of  its  mother  and  carried  before  the  judges  and  wise- 
acres of  the  tribe  for  examination.  If  it  was  strong,  health- 
ful and  endowed  with  symmetry  of  form,  it  was  preserved  and 
adopted  by  the  tribe,  but  if  it  proved  to  be  a  weakly  speci- 
men of  humanity  it  was  thrown  into  a  deep  pit  as  worthless 
carrion — it  was  deemed  unfit  to  live,  (i iris  were  left  to  the 
care  of  their  mothers.  The  boys  were  entrusted  to  mater- 
nal control  for  the  fii*st  few  years  of  their  life,  after  which 
they  ate  at  the  public  tables,  and  lived  in  the  society  of  the 
men,  almost  exclusively.  To  prevent  the  men  becoming  too 
much  attached  to  home  and  its  pleasures,  and  to  place  a 
barrier  to  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  wife,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  men  should  cat  at  public  tables,  and  at 
night  retire  to  their  homes  without  lights.  King  Agis  upon 
his  return  from  one  of  his  warlike  expeditions,  upon  which 
he  was  eminently  successful,  had  a  desire  to  dine  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife  at  home,  and  besought  the  ''Poleniarchs,*' 
or  masters  of  the  public  tables,  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
so,  and  was  refused.  The  highest  excellence  in  a  youth  was 
to  be  able  to  steal  without  discovery,  and  to  hide  success- 
fully. That  no  young  damsel  should  ever  be  able  by  the 
character  of  her  dress  to  hide  any  personal  defect  ordcfoim- 
ity,  it  was  re(iuired  of  them  that  they  should  attend  the 
public  amusements  from  time  to  time  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nudity,  and  dance  before  the  public;  that  the  youths,  their 
future  husbands,  might  be  able  to  judge  of  their  compara- 
tive excellence  of  form,  and  athletic  proportions.  The  art 
of  padding  was  evidently  not  developed  in  tlio.se  days. 

The  cheeks  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  were  so  few, 
that  a  renowned  Spartan  warrior,  when  (|uestioned  by  a  seri- 
ous inquirer,  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  commit  adultery 
in  Sparta, — there  were  no  laws  defining  what  adultery  con- 
sisted of.  The  slave  market  of  Sparta  was  always  kept  well 
supplied  by  captives  taken  in  their  warlike  expeditions. 

No  Spart^an  ever  toiled  with  his  hands — labor  was  degrad- 
ing. The  products  of  the  labor  of  their  women  and  slaves 
supported  them.  Men  of  Spartan  blood  were  trained  to  en- 
dure the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war  by  a  frugal  diet  and 
athletic  sports.  A  dogged  resolution,  and  a  total  absence  of 
the  sense  of  fear,  were  considered  to  be  the  noblest  charac- 
teristics in  a  man  born  to  be  a  soldier.  To  turn  one's  back 
upon  enemies,  however  numerous,  wais  not  permitted  by  the 
Spartan  military  law.  A  man  must  die  in  his  tracks — with 
his  face  to  his  enemy,  rather  than  yield  or  run  away. 

The  power  of  their  kings  was  merely  nominal,  the  Senate 
shared  in  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  both  king  and 
parliament  were  held  in  check  by  the  "Ephori"  anindividu- 
al  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  Every  man  of  Spar- 
tan blood  was  n  freeman. 


The  Spartan  civil  polity,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  estate 
of  Greece,  was  essentially  democratic  in  character.  Rude 
and  undeveloped  as  it  was,  it  was  the  first  step  in  advance 
toward  the  dethronement  of  kings,  who  ruled  by  divine  right 
without  the  will  of  the  governed.  To  go  over  the  whole 
ground  of  Grecian  history  is  net  our  purpose.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  do  so  to  carry  out  our  design  in  showing  *'How 
the  world  has  grown.*'  Sparta  was  the  chief  for  a  time  of 
the  many  petty  governments  that  divided  and  segregated  the 
Grecian  nationality,  and  prevented  her  from  conquering  the 
world,  and  leaving  her  impress,  in  indelible  characters  upon 
its  future  history. 

Progress  is  written  by  the  Divine  hand  on  the  front 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  As  soon  as  old  national- 
ities settle  down,  become  fixed,  and  run  in  grooves,  younger 
and  more  vigorous  nationalities  spring  up,  overturn  the  old 
and  engraft  upon  their  roots  new  and  more  advanced  forma 
of  political  and  social  life. 

Thus  has  it  ever  been  and  thus  must  it  ever  be  until  "that 
which  is  perfect  has  come,"  and  the  world,  not  as  nationali- 
ties, but  as  a  whole,  shall  move  onward  and  upward  through 
unending  ages. 


CHARACTERS  OF  SHAK8PEARE. 

MACnETII    MEDIUMISTIC. 

Pass  now  to  the  type  and  character  of  Macbeth,  and  sec 
the  essence  and  theme  of  this  epic  drama  unfolded  in  his 
action  and  person.  He  is  horn  of  the  subject,  and  is  not  the 
parent  to  it.  He  is  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  superhuman  powers.  He  is  a  medium — a  clairvoyant  in 
his  metaphysics;  and  from  the  time  that  he  makes  his  entree 
to  the  close  of  his  action,  he  is  under  the  in^uence^  and  a 
son  of  supernatural  solicitude.  The  potent  managers  of  the 
play  bring  him  on  by  their  charms. 

[Enter  Macuktii  and  Baxqio.] 
Much. — So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Bant^. — How  far  is't  call'd  to  Forres? — What  arc  these, 

So  wither "d  and  so  wild  in  their  attire; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth, 

And  yet  are  on't? 

Then  follow  the  predictions  of  the  witches  concerning 
Macbeth's  advancement: 

1  H7/r/<.— All  hail,  Macbeth!  all  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  GlamisI 

2  Witch. — All  hail,  Macbeth,  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdorl 
J]  Witch, — All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  king  hereafter. 

It  is  temptation  J  not  ambition. 
Hanq. — Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? 

Maebeth  did  not  fear  to  be  ambitious;  did  not  fear  to 
challenge  immortal  powers;  did  not  fear  to  call  them  *^ black 
and  midnight  hags;"  but  he  feared  himself — feared  the 
whirlpool  of  temptation  into  which  he  was  hurled,  like  the 
archangel  cast  down  from  heaven  upon  the  burning  lake, 
lost  and  confounded  by  the  fall ;  feared  the  direful  warfare 
of  the  mighty  elements  of  good  and  evil  opening  now  their 
storm  upon  his  soul.  A  moment,  and  the  fiend  need  stay 
no  longer  to  pursue  their  theme.  Temptation  has  the  mas- 
tery. More  eager  than  they  is  he  to  open  the  matter  far- 
ther. 

Mach. — Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers;  tell  me  more. 

Follow  the  subtle  working  of  temptation  in  the  mind  of 
our  hero. 


Macb. — Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
Bang. — You  shall  be  king. 
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Then  the  arrival  of  the  king's  messengers,  who  hail  Mac- 
beth '*  thane  of  Cawdor." 

Banq. — What,  can  the  dovil  speak  true? 

But  in  Macbeth  it  has  not  this  direct  working ',  it  takes 
the  subtler  method  of  doubt  to  reach  the  ecstasy  of  convic- 
tion. Banquo  doubts  not  the  strange  greeting  from  the 
king,  but  is  directly  on  his  guard  with,  "What,  can  the 
devil  speak  true?" 

Macbeth  challenges  the  truth,  to  be  more  fully  convinced. 

The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives?     Why  do  you  dress  me  in  borrow'd 
robes? 

The  fact  confirmed  by  circumstance,  the  theme  of  tempta- 
tion continues. 

Mach. — Glamis,  and  thane,  of  Cawdor! 

The  greatest  is  behind.     *    *    ^ 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  Ihane  of  Cawdor  to  mo, 
Promised  no  less  to  them? 

Sec  how  much  better  Banquo  understood  the  subject  than 
did  Dr.  Johnson: 

Jiang. — That,  irusted  home, 

Might  yet,  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange:    . 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  trulhs; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. 

Is  this  a  commentary  on  ambition  or  on  the  great  subject 
of  human  temptation?  It  is  Shakspeare  that  thus  interprets 
himself.  He  knew  his  theme.  Out  of  this  subject  our 
immortal  poet  has  worked  more  sermons  for  the  pulpit  than 
from  any  other  of  his  plays,  not  excepting  Hamlet.  It  also 
gave  him  the  opportunity  for  some  of  his  finest  metaphysical 
touches,  and  in  no  play  have  we  nobler  passages  than  in  that 
of  Macbeth.  He  is  mure  of  the  divine  and  moralist  even 
than  the  dreamy,  philosophical  Dane,  for  he  has  more  of  the 
subject  to  be  illustrated  in  his  life.  He  holds  their  best 
argument — the  warfare  of  the  good  and  the  evil — the  great 
play  of  man's  soul  passing  through  the  fire  of  life's  tempta- 
tion. Here  is  a  fine  characteristic  passage,  which  we  beg  to 
quote,  to  follow  our  dramatic  master's  great  moral  strain  : 
Macf). —  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.     *    *    *     * 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Can  not  be  ill;  can  not  be  good: — if  ill 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth?     1  am  thane  of  Cawdor: 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings; 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise;  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Here  is  murder  already  conceived,  and  the  ecstasy  of  fear, 
that  makes  his  "  seated  heart  knock  at  his  ribs  against  the 
use  of  nature,"  is  the  fear  lest  Macbeth  will  vanquish  Mac- 
beth and  lose  his  own  soul  in  his  victory. 

MADAME    ALBONL 


I  When  Madame  Alboni  was  in  Berlin,  the  director  of  the 
I  theater  *'Dclla  Scala,*'  in  Mailand,  resolved  to  engage  her  for  a 
,    week  or  two.     He  accordingly  set  out  post-haste  ibr  Berlin. 


In  a  village  near  Innsbruck,  some  part  of  the  carriage  was 
broken,  and  our  "Impressario"  was  obliged,  much  against 
his  will,  to  halt.  In  a  very  ill  humor,  he  set  out  for  a  prom- 
enade through  the  village,  while  the  smith  was  repairing  the 
coach.  Sauntering  listlessly  along,  he  suddenly  heard  sing- 
ing— ^and  such  singing!  Never  had  he  heard  so  sweet,  so 
clear,  so  heavenly  a  voice.  For  a  while  transfixed  with  aston- 
ishment, he  at  length  approached  the  house,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  songstress.  She  was  a  hand- 
some Tyrolese  maiden  of  uncommon  grace  and  dignity,  and 
was  entertaining  three  children  who  were  intently  listening 
to  her. 

He  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  and  begged  to  know  if 
the  Fraulein  understood  music,  or  if  what  he  had  just  heard 
was  mere  natural  talent.  She  replied  that  she  understood 
music.  The  director  immediately  drew  from  his  pocket 
some  sheets  of  "La  fille  du  Regiment,''  which  he  chanced  to 
have   with  him,  and  requested   her  to   sing    a  few 


The  Tyrolienne  smiled  and  complied,  with  as  much  good 
nature  as  talent  and  ability.  The  director  was  enraptured. 

"Mademoiselle!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  was  on  my  way  to  Ber- 
lin to  make  an  engagement  with  3Ime.  Alboni,  the  great 
European  celebrity;  but  I  have  found  you,  and  I  will  go  no 
farther.  Alboni  could  suit  mc  no  better  than  you  do.  I 
ofier  you  two  thounand  francs  per  night,  and  engage  you  for 
twelve  representations." 

"And  how  much  had  you  offered  Mademoiselle  Al- 
boni ?»' 

"  Madame  Alboni !  Oh,  that  is  different;  1  should  have 
given  her  at  least  five  thousand  francs.  But  Mademoiselle, 
bethink  you,  she  has  an  unrivaled  name  and  fame,  while  you 
arc  yet  wholly  unknown." 

"  Yet  you  told  me  a  moment  ago  that  Mme.  Alboni  could 
suit  you  no  better  than  I.  I  am  then  entitled  to  the  same 
salary  that  you  intended  for  her." 

"That  is  impossible.  Mademoiselle.  Will  you  accept 
three  thousand  francs  ?" 

"  No." 

"Four  thousand?" 

-No." 

"  Thou,  Mademoiselle,  adieu.  I  can  give  no  more;  for  as 
you  arc  entirely  unknown,  I  risk  everything — ^you  nothing. 
You  might  make  your  fortune  and  that  of  your  family.  You 
refuse  to  do  so.     Adieu." 

The  director  reached  Berlin  and  inquired  for  Madame 
Alboni.  He  was  told  that  she  was  still  in  the  country, 
where  she  had  been  spending  the  summer  with  her  foster- 
sister. 

"  Where  ?" 

"  In  Tyrol." 
In  Tyrol !     At  what  place  ?" 


InN- 


two  hours*  ride  from  Innsbruck.' 


"I  am  ruined ?" 

Keturning,  he  sought  his  peasant  maiden.  "  Madame  !'' 
he  cried,  "you  are  no  longer  unknown.  You  have  played 
me  a  fine  trick  !" 

"  I !  Listen,  Monsieur  director ;  you  now  know  me ;  but 
as  you  were  this  morning  so  unwise  as  to  resign  me  for  the 
peasant  maiden,  I  now  decline  entering  into  any  engagement 
with  you." 

The  director  was  in  despair.  He  fell  at  her  feet,  but 
Alboni  did  not  relent  until  after  the  most  earnest  solicita- 
tion and  the  promise  of  six  thousand  francs  per  night. 

She  accompanied  him  to  Mailand,  and  after  two  weeks' 
labor,  the  children  of  her  foster-sister  received  from  her  a 
gift  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 
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ODDITIES  AND  HDMBCGS  OP   LIFK.-NO.   S. 


fe. 


THE   BOD(JERS   FAMILY. 

With  a  ^'bird's  eye  view"  we  have  scanned  some  of  the 
public  characters  and  institutions  of  society,  and  found  them 
distressingly  anxious  in  some  form  or  other,  to  be  offered  up 
for  public  good.  In  confirmation  of  this  view — so  cheering 
to  philanthropists  generally — Quiz  hastens  to  present  a  few 
personal  illustrations.  The  classes  he  wishes  now  to  present 
are,  however,  those  who  exert  their  benevolent  propen- 
sities, not  so  much  in  the  meeting  of  "public  wants,"  as  in 
yielding  to  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  their  natures  to  hunt 
up  worthy  objects  for  their  distinguished  patronage  and  care, 
whom  it  is  the  special  business  of  their  lives  to  "bring  out;" 
alongside  of  which  delightful  peculiarity,  they  generally 
possess  a  fertile  genius,  the  strength  of  which  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  search  for  objects  on  which  to  use  the  unem- 
ployed labor  and  talent  they  find  wasting  around  them. 
This  they  persist  in  doing  regardless  of  the  loss  they  must 
personally  sustain  in  the  neglect  of  their  own  more  precious 
abilities.  They  sweetly  pass  along,  simply  devoted  to  the 
"bringing  out"  of  other  people.  Wbat  if  they  generally  dis- 
cover that  the  best  way  to  develop  talent  is  to  employ  it  on 
some  trifling  necessities  of  their  own?  It  is  simply  an  illus- 
tration of  the  profusion  with  which  excellencies  are  crowded 
into  some  natures.  Tlicy  possess  in  graceful  union  the  qual- 
ities requisite  for  developing  talent  and  wisely  using  it  at 
the  same  timcl  For  the  first  illustration  of  these  beneficent 
specimens  of  humanity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  meeters  of  "great 
public  wants* ' — Quiz  goes  back  to  his  earliest  impressions. 

lie  remembers  in  those  distant  times,  among  other  abili- 
ties— which  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  unnecessary  for  him 
to  say  he  possessed  in  immense  variety — the  possession  of  a 
highly  finished  taste  in  carpentery.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add 
here — as  the  rage  for  building  in  these  parts  is  strong— that 
he  don't  like  the  "t^iste"  now,  so  no  one  need  call  on  him  on 
that  account  I  But,  he-  remembers  when  the  taste  was 
strong  on  him,  that  on  sundry  occasions  and  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  adding  to  the  splendor  of  the  universe 
generally,  he  produced  in  a  stylo,  the  beauty  of  which  it  is 
utterly  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  describe,  a  variety  of 
highly  useful  articles.  Particularly  docs  he  remember  pro- 
ducing in  unimaginable  perfection  a  rain  water-butt  lid,  a 
stool  with  three  legs  and  a  rolling-pin  of  unheard-of  dimen- 
sions. He  also  remembers,  about  the  same  time,  rearing  in 
strict  architectural  proportions,  four  posts  in  miscellaneous 
positions,  and  then  covering  the  spaces  between  them  with 
laths  placed  cross-ways,  in  a  diamond  form;  the  whole  being 
intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a 
summer-house  of  sumptuously  beautiful  proportion  and  illim- 
itable decoration. 

As  might  be  naturally  supposed — in  fact  precisely  as  Quiz 
supposed — the  fame  of  so  much  genius  spread  in  various 
directions.  So  many  were  the  eulogies  that  were  visited  on 
his  wonderful  ingenuity,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  to  seri- 
ously contemplate  on  what  terms,  when  he  grew  up,  the 
world  at  large  might  expect  to  have  the  benefit  of  so  much 
skill  and  ability. 

Doctor  David  Bodgers  was  at  that  time  among  his  admir- 
ers, lie  had  a  sweet  way  of  sitting  down  by  Quiz's  side  and 
patting  his  head,  and  saying  he  was  a  very  ftmart  boy  indeed, 
only  he  ought  to  practice  further!  He  would  like  to  see  a 
boy  of  his  abilities  try  something  on  a  larger  scale.  He  had 
a  garden  that  he  would  let  him  operate  upon — and  charge 
him  nothing !  He  might  come  when  he  liked;  and  then  he 
could  see  his  (Bodgers' )  trees  and  his  books.     He  had  a 


"splendid  new  plane"  too,  he  would  let  him  usel  (think  of 
that),  and  he  wanted  badly  to  give  him  a  glass  of  ginger  beer. 

Invited  to  so  much  glory,  he  went  enthusiastically,  of 
course,  and  found  the  small  job  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
two  pennyworth  of  beer,  a  trifling  item  of  about  three  weeks 
duration — merely  the  lining  of  all  Bodgers'  garden  walks 
with  various-sized  strips  of  wood,  designed — to  the  ignorant 
and  unenlightened  mind — to  represent  borders  of  various 
formations.  Quiz  remembers  well  how  he  accomplished  this 
job,  how  he  was  sick  of  it  long  before  he  was  through — how 
be  wanted  to  give  it  up  and  couldn't — Bodgers  kept  prais- 
ing him  so  much,  how  he  received  his  glass  of  ginger  beer, 
and  how  he  left  at  last,  overwhelmed  with  glory,  of  course, 
and  the  conviction  that  he  was — "sold;"  and  how  he  ever 
after  treasured  up  Doctor  David  Bodgers  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  as  humbug  No.  1. 

The  above  affecting  circumstances  were  not  Quiz's  last 
experience  with  Dr.  Bodgers.  He  has  a  painfully  clear 
recollection  of  a  vast  number  of  small  jobs  into  which  he 
was  decoyed  by  the  same  worthy.  Whenever  in  later  years 
Bodgers  grew  conversational,  or  closely  confidential,  or  re- 
quested him  to  help  himself  to  a  peppermint  drop  from 
one  of  his  glasses,  he  knew  what  was  coming.  As  sure  as 
death,  if  he  accepted  the  peppermint  drop,  was  he  "gone 
under,"' and  could  no  more  refuse  Bodgers  anything  after 
that,  than  if  Bodgers  and  interesting  family  had  all  died  on 
his  account,  llencc,  when  he  saw  a  sweet  smile  on  Bodgers* 
face,  and  heard  him  begin,  "my  dear  boy,  I'm  sure  you  must 
be  tired.  Do  come  into  my  study  and  sit  down,"  a  faintness 
of  spirit  always  came  over  him.  And  furthermore,  when 
Bodgers,  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  his  superior  judgment, 
put  a  pencil  into  his  hand,  and  asked  him  to  give  a  mere 
sketch — any  thing  would  do — of  the  best  possible  form  for 
a  new  room  over  Bodgers'  study — to  be  approached  in  some 
frightfully  unnatural  manner — through  a  coal  cellar  and 
over  a  larder,  and  under  a  passage — a  clean  whole  day's 
work  at  least,  like  a  lamb  he  went  to  the  slaughter — but 
unlike  a  lamb — be  vowed  to  write  the  natural  history  of  all 
the  Bodgerses  before  he  died.  Strong  as  is  his  wish  to  fulfill 
this  singularly  pious  determination  at  this  present  moment, 
this  brief  illustration  of  the  Bodger  family  must  suffice  for 
the  present.  They  will  be  easily  recognized  when  we  say 
that  cheap  benevolence,  in  fact — "peppermint-drop  benevo- 
lence"— is  their  mottol  Getting  work  for  nothing — thoughts 
for  nothing,  ideas  for  nothing,  and  doing  it  all,  as  men  that 
confer  a  favor,  is  their  specialty.  Behold  them  in  their 
benevolence?  They  stand  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
employ  all  the  unused  labor  or  ability  of  the  world  in  their 
service,  without  troubling  the  owners  thereof  with  the  small- 
est consideration  in  the  way  of  pay.  And  mark  you,  this 
special  beauty  of  the  Bodgers  family — you  shall  never  work 
for  them  in  the  least  degree,  unpaid  as  of  course  you  will  be 
— but  they  will  convince  you  that  you  are  most  specially  and 
mightily  ministering  to  your  own  glory  and  happiness  thereby. 


Origin  of  "Bocius." — In  the  year  1837  there  appeared  in 
the  Western  and  South-Western  States  a  person  calling 
himself  Borghese — pronounced  Borgus  or  Bogua — who  drew 
large  numbers  of  fictitious  cheques,  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  the  principal  bankers  and  traders,  and  succeed- 
ed in  swindling  the  public  out  of  large  sums.  His  operations 
were  so  extensive,  and  the  distrust  caused  in  all  commercial 
circles  were  so  great  when  his  forgeries  were  discovered, 
that  it  became  a  common  phrase  in  the  South- West,  and 
from  thence  spread  over  the  whole  Union,  to  describe  any 
doubtful  commercial  paper  or  forged  note  as  bogus.  The 
word  took  and  was  speedily  applied  to  distinguish  anything 
of  doubtful  origin. 
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BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    FOSTER-BROTUER    SELLS    HIS    SOUL. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  the  interview  related  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, between  Farinelli  and  Judah  Nathans.  By  this  time,  the 
singer  had  become  nearly  convalescent;  but  he  had  not  jet  left 
his  room.  His  recovery  had  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  mentor 
bad  at  first  expected,  for  the  excited  state  of  his  mind  and  his 
intense  musical  studies  to  place  himself  on  an  equality  with  Ter- 
ese,  had  much  undermined  his  vigorous  constitution,  and  his 
wounds  brought  a  re-action.  But  it  was  in  the  course  beneficial, 
for  his  very  sickness  repaired  his  wasted  nature,  now  the  fires 
which  had  consumed  him  had  gone  out  and  hope  had  awakened 
in  his  heart. 

Terese  had  received  a  l«tter  from  Sir  Walter  Templar.  The 
intelligence  which  it  brought  was  as  yet  unknown  to  her  family. 
She  had  gone  to  visit  Spontini.  Her  love  was  a  matter  upon 
which  she  had  maintained  some  reserve  with  her  grandfather, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  Walter's  communica- 
tions with  his  family.  But,  on  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  she  had 
asked  permission  to  spend  the  day  with  Spontini.  Her  grand- 
father had  also  been  reserved  upon  the  important  subject  of  her 
alliance  with  our  hero,  because  he  had  formed  hopes  not  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  his  granddaughter.  A  long  consultation  had 
been  held  between  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  and  his  nephew  Judah,  after 
which  the  latter  sought  Farinelli. 

"My  friend,"  said  Judah,  as  he  entered  the  chamber  of  the  fos- 
ter-brother, *'I  have  a  little  matter  to  arrange  with  you  before  my 
departure  for  England  in  the  morning." 

**Go  you  to  England,  Signer  Nathans?" 

"I  do." 

**0n  what  business?'* 

* 'Partly  on  my  own,  partly  on  the  concerns  of  my  niece.  She 
has  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Templar.'* 

**If  he  designs  to  make  her  his  wife,  then,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
so  said,  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  foster-sister's  happi- 
ness.** 

**My  dear  Farinelli,  I  have  told  you  that  my  uncle  Isaac  never 
will  consent  for  his  grandchild  to  wed  a  Christian  nobleman  and 
lose  in  her  the  caste  of  his  race." 

"  Never,  Judah,  never ! -'  observed  the  venerable  Hebrew,  who 
entered  at  that  moment,  and  heard  the  last  remark  of  his  nephew. 

« Never  must  the  descendants  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  be  outcast 
from  the  God  and  religion  of  his  forefathers.  That  would  be  the 
curse  fallen  upon  Israel  again.  It  would  send  my  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.'' 

**0h,  then,  where  do  I  stand!'  exclaimed  Farinelli  in  despair. 

"My  son,  become  a  Jew,"  replied  the  old  man. 

**A  Jew  I''  said  Farinelli  with  a  start. 

"Yes,  my  son,  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Jehovah  is 
the  true  God, — the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  children  of  the  cove- 
nant: Moses  is  the  Great  Lawgiver,  not  the  Nazarine.  The 
Prophet  of  the  Christians  was  not  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  He 
was  not  the  Shiloh  in  whose  hands  was  the  scepter  of  Judah.  He 
reigned  not  upon  the  throne  of  David.  The  Messiah  has  yet  to 
come  to  redeem  Israel." 

"I  am  sorely  tried  !''  said  the  singer. 

"My  good  Farinelli,  you  told  me  that  you  would  give  your  soul 
for  my  niece. '' 

"True.-* 

"You  are  asked  but  to  change  the  form  of  your  religion.  A 
trifle,  a  trifle,  my  dear  Farinelli,'*  said  the  sceptic. 

"Judah!  Treat  not  thus  lightly  the  subject,"  observed  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon. 

"In  whom  is  your  religion  embodied,  my  good  Farinelli  ?'*  con- 
tinued Judah,  not  noticing  his  uncle's  remonstrance. 

"Too  well  you  know.  Signer  Nathans!" 

"But  answer,  my  friend,  direct." 

One  word  answered  it.  A  single  name  confessed  the  idolatry! 
"Terese!*' 

"It  is  well.  Sir  Walter  Templar  cannot  bow  to  the  necessity. 
You  do,''  said  the  philosophic  Judah. 

"Embrace  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,"  added  Isaac  Ben  Am- 
mon, "and  my  granddaughter  shall  be  your  wife.  Your  children 
will  then  be  brought  up  in  the  Hebrew  faith.  My  race  will  not 
then  die  out  of  the  congregation  of  Israel." 


"Terese!"  again  responded  the  foster-brother,  as  though  he 
would  blot  out  all  names  with  hers.  To  his  imagination,  he  had, 
in  the  response,  given  his  soul  for  her  he  loved  with  such  idola- 
try. What  more  could  a  devoted  Catholic  than  to  consent  to  be- 
come a  Jew  ? 

"My  son,"  said  Isaac  Ben  Ammon,  "as  the  husband  of  my 
Rachel's  child,  you  will  share  with  her  my  vast  wealth." 

"Right,  uncle,''  observed  Judah,  ** Justice  is  the  best  j)oUcy,  as 
truth  is  the  highest  wisdom.  He  has  loved  Rachel's  child  longest 
and  best,  for  he  gives  his  soul  for  her.'' 

"Nay,  Judah,  he  but  turns  his  face  to  the  God  of  Abraham." 

"It  is  the  same  to  him.  Uncle.  But  our  conditions  are  met. 
And  now  let  me  inform  you,  my  good  Farinelli,  that  I  go  imme- 
diately to  England.  My  uncle,  Reub^p  Nathans  is  dead,  and  I  am 
his  heir.  This,  my  uncle  Isaac  has  told  me.  He  has  left  to  me 
half  a  million  of  English  money.  Rachel's  child  is  my  heiress. 
We  are  not  ungrateful^  Farinelli.  Sir  Walter  Templar  must  now 
learn  the  will  of  my  family  ."'  This  ho  said  with  a  haughty  spirit 
which  would  have  matched  even  that  of  Sir  Walter  Templar  him- 
self. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SIR    RICHARD    COURTNEY    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 

Sir  Richard  Courtney,  who,  with  his  dying  friend  De  Lacy, 
opened  our  story,  must  be  again  introduced  to  our  readers.  Sir 
Richard,  this  afternoon,  is  surrounded  by  his  entire  family,  for 
Walter  Templar  and  Frederick  De  Lacy  are  at  Courtney  House 
once  more.  Walter  had,  this  dav,  received  letters  from  Italy 
informing  him  of  the  discovery  of  Tercse's  grandfather  and  her 
uncle  Judah.  The  second  letter,  dated  three  days  after  the  first, 
brought  the  news  that  her  uncle  had  departed  from  Italy  for  Eng- 
land with  the  intention  of  calling  upon  Walter's  family.  This 
intelligence  liad  been  communicated  bj'  Spontini,  who  wrote  in 
behalf  of  his  beloved  pupil.  Reference  was  made  to  the  epistle 
received  the  day  before  the  departure  of  Judah,  bearing  the  first 
assurance  of  hopes  from  Walter,  which  had  been  hastily  dispatched 
on  his  arrival  in  England.  Spontini  said  that  he  had  himself 
related  to  the  grandfather  and  uncle  the  story  of  the  association 
and  love  of  our  hero  and  heroine,  but  that  he  could  not  fully 
understand  their  views  upon  the  subject.  He  thought,  however, 
that  their  reticence  was  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  touch- 
ing the  views  of  Sir  Walter's  family;  and  as  he  was  answered  by 
the  grandfather  that  Judah  intended  to  communicate  personally 
with  the  Courtney  family  upon  the  matter,  he  had  not  pressed  for 
further  explanation.  The  uncle,  therefore,  Spontini  said,  might 
be  expected  to  call  at  Courtney  House,  at  any  moment  aft  or  the 
receipt  of  this  news.  Accompanying  the  letters  of  the  illustrious 
composer,  was  one  of  a  more  personal  and  tender  character  from 
Terese  herself.  It  was  upon  the  subject  of  these  letters  that  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  and  his  family  were  in  consultation  this  after- 
noon; and  as  we  have  found  them  together,  we  will  describe  to 
our  readers  that  family  scene  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
which  we  hope  they  are  as  intensely  interested  as  ourselves. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  first  introduced  Sir  Rich- 
ard Courtney  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend.  Lord  Frederick 
De  Lacy.  The  baronet  is  about  fifty  years  of  age;  and  is  a  type 
of  the  "Fine  old  English  Gentleman  of  the  Olden  times."  His 
appearance  was  very  stately;  and  more  so  this  afternoon  from  the 
benignant  gravity  of  his  countenance. 

Sir  Walter  Templar,  on  his  arrival  at  Courtney  House,  had,  as 
soon  as  propriety  would  permit,  assembled  his  relatives  together 
in  family  council,  much  as  we  nnd  them  this  afternoon.  He  then 
related  to  them  the  entire  history  of  his  associations  with  Terese; 
and,  finally  the  confession  of  their  mutual  love.  That  afternoon 
presented  a  very  similar  scene  and  was  very  much  in  harmony 
in  its  circumstances  with  that  on  which  we  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  introducing  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his  family. 
While  relating  the  story  of  himself  and  our  heroine,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  betrothal  of  himself  and  cousin,  Walter  Templar  felt  as 
in  a  solemn  family  council  of  his  race,  with  Eleanor  his  betrothed 
present.  He  protested  against  nothing,  he  amen'd  all  which 
his  family  had  done.  He  simply  brought  in  a  new  fact.  It  was 
the  mutual  love  of  Terese  and  himself.  There  is  a  logic  of  feel- 
ings, and  the  logic  of  facts;  and  the  logic  of  feelings  ruled  Sir 
Richard's  family.  Walter  won  all  by  his  simple  conscientious- 
ness and  strict  honor,  which  laid  the  whole  case  at  the  feet  of  his 
betrothed  and  her  father.  They  decided  not  against,  but /or  him 
and  his  love. 

What  had,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  family  council,  upon  the 
important  matter  of  the  love  of  Terese  and  Walter  versus  the 
betrothal  of  Walter  and  Eleanor,  made  the  case  so  clearly  accep- 
table was  the  fact  that  Walter  had  from  the  first  concealed  nothing 
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of  the  history  of  his  associatioiiB  with  Terese,  excepting  the  sequel 
of  his  love  which  he  had  hastened  from  Italy  to  lay  before  them. 
In  that  non-concealment,  his  family  were  committed  to  the  whole. 

Sir  Richard  Courtney,  after  the  death  of  his  young  wife  and 
dear  friend,  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy,  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
though  not  a  misanthrope.  He  was  of  a  poetic  mind;  he  delighted 
in  books  and  loved  the  classical  dreams  of  kindred  souls.  He  was 
pre-eminently  an  idealist,  though  by  no  means  an  impractical  man, 
which  is  too  generally  made  identical  with  the  type — idcniixf. 
Sir  Richard  was,  by  nature,  a  statesman,  but  possessing  a  noble 
name  and  fortune,  and  being  highly  conscientious,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  had  made  him  a  classical  dreamer,  rather  than  a 
politician.  But  he  was  not  a  dried-up  book  worm— the  dreamer 
expresses  his  type.  He  possessed  an  embalmed  youth — embalmed 
by  love  and  friendship — embalmed  by  the  very  death  of  his  wife 
and  friend,  in  the  rosy  days  of  his  manhood.  He  had  in  conse- 
quence of  his  dreaming,  been  as  blind  as  Walter  and  Terese  to  the 
real  state  of  their  case,  until  the  afternoon  when  his  nephew  laid 
it  before  his  family  with  a  new  light.  The  boylike  episode  of 
making  a  proteg^  of  a  gifted  orphan  Hebrew  child.  Sir  Richard 
deemed  a  beautiful  romance  that  touched  his  own  poetic  nature, 
and  brought  back  his  own  youth  when  he  and  his  friend,  in  their 
tour  in  Italy,  were  just  as  likely  as  his  nephew  and  his  friend's  son 
to  have  embodied  in  their  lives  just  such  an  incident.  And  then 
the  romance  was  shared  between  him  and  young  De  Lacy,  with 
Spontini,  a  prince  of  art,  as  the  guardian  of  the  gifted  child  of  art. 

Lady  Templar,  who  is  the  next  personage  to  be  considered  in 
the  scene,  was  very  much  like  her  brother  and  like  him.  Also 
she  was  married  only  to  the  partner  of  her  early  love.  Since 
the  death  of  Walter's  father.  Sir  Edmund  Templar. 

She  has  shared  with  his  uncle  Courtney  in  all  the  duties 
and  associations  of  his  life — shared  in  parental  love  and  guardian- 
ship to  the  offspring  of  the  Courtneys,  the  Templars,  and  the  De 
Lacys  that  nestled  in  her  ancestral  home.  With  thiese  dear  links 
of  association  to  wed  her  to  the  recluse  life  of  her  brother — a 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  a  votary  of  literature,  the  tutoress  of  the 
artistic  instincts  of  his  cousin  Eleanor,  she  had  looked  upon  her 
son's  association  with  art  and  genius  in  Italy — the  modern  cradle 
of  art — much  in  the  same  light  as  his  uncle. 

Eleanor  Courtney  is  the  next  personage  in  the  scene  which  must 
command  our  attention.  She  was  tall  and  queenly-looking.  Her 
person  was  of  the  Norman,  not  the  Saxon  typo.  Her  nose  was 
prominent,  but  finely  chiseled,  indicating  strength  and  intellect. 
We  name  this  mark  of  her  face,  because  it  was  that  which 
first  struck  the  attention  of  an  observer  on  an  introduction  to  her, 
but  as  you  looked  into  her  face  for  an  examination,  you  saw  a 
clear,  noble  countenance  altogether  and  a  lofty  brow,  moulded  as 
for  a  diadem.  It  was  clearly  the  imperial  face;  and  you  was 
struck  not  so  much  by  the  conception  of  beauty  as  you  gazed  upon 
her,  as  of  pure,  exalted  character.  She  was  a  woman  to  be  loved 
— to  be  worshipped;  but  you  would  not  have  found  a  crowd  of 
butterflies  in  her  train.  She  would  have  been  insensible  to  their 
butterfly  adorations;  and,  indeed,  utterly  unconscious  thereof, 
unless  brought  to  her  sense  in  the  oflFensive  form.  She  was  there- 
fore altogether  the  reverse  of  the  coquette,  and  in  nothing  that 
a  vain  and  selfish  woman  takes  delight  in,  did  over  Eleanor  Court- 
ney take  ought  of  delight.  Yet  she  was  not  cold  and  passionless 
in  her  nature,  much  less  heartless.  A  woman  without  heart — a 
woman  without  deep  or  tender  sensibilities,  is  more  utterly  selfish 
than  a  man  of  the  same  character;  but  all  that  a  lofty  and  a 
supremely  unselfish  woman  could  be,  was  Eleanor  Courtney.  Yet 
she  possessed  not  so  much  the  tender  sensibilities  as  the  deep  and 
forceful.  Like  her  father  and  cousin  Walter,  she  was  the  embod- 
iment of  intensity,  though  exquisite,  in  her  intellectual  nature 
being  of  the  pure  poetic  type;  but  there  was  more  of  the  lofty 
character  and  inspiration  of  a  psalmist  David  than  a  rich  luxuri- 
ant, though  somewhat  weedy  Byron.  It  was  this  intensity  of 
nature  which  made  Eleanor  Courtney  the  very  reverse  of  the 
coquette.  She  did  not,  from  her  own  nature,  comprehend  insin- 
cerity ^  which  goes  so  largely  into  the  compound  of  an  artificial 
woman  of  the  world,  and  also  to  constitute  the  plumaged  charmer 
who  delights  in  vanities  and  adulations  from  the  very  emptiness, 
not  fiillness  of  their  natures.  There  are  an  imperious  class  of 
woman  who  in  the  plenitude  of  youthful  powers  glory  in  hum- 
bling the  lords  of  creation  to  the  dust  at  their  feet,  as  though  the 
humiliation  of  the  manly  sex  gave  to  them  supreme  triumph;  there 
are  coquettes,  because  their  vanity  and  sex  are  largely  gratified 
by  the  flatteries  and  homage  of  the  opposite  sex.  To  neither  of 
these  classes  did  Eleanor  Courtney  belong;  but,  if  there  may  be 
said  to*have  been  in  her  a  tendency  to  either  side,  it  was  more  to 
the  imperious  class.  This  lofty,  sincere  and  intense  nature  of 
Eleanor  had  kept  her  to  this  moment  not  only  an  excellent  exam- 
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pie  of  what  a  betrothed  maiden  ought  to  have  been,  but  also  act- 
ually **fancy-free."  Shakspeare's  matchless  eulogy  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate  to  Eleanor  Courtney: 

*'That  very  time,  I  saw  (but  thou  could'st  not. 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd:  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  hy   the  west; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  I  ow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts! 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chase  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon: 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation  fancy-free.'' 

AVo  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Eleanor  Courtney 
for  though  she  has  not  come  much  pcrMonally  into  the  action  of 
our  story,  so  much  of  its  subject  is  controled  by  her,  and  so  many 
of  its  issues  directly  or  indirectly  grow  out  of  bor  Her  cousin 
Walter,  as  he  had  designed  in  Italy,  and,  as  arranged  between 
him  and  Terese  had  first  laid  before  Eleanor  the  entire  case  of  his 
love  without  reserve  and  submitted  it  entirely  into  her  hands. 
To  say  that  the  maiden  listened  to  his  tale  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence or  without  a  startled  surprise  would  be  incorrect.  But  she 
was  not  pained  nor  angry,  much  less  offended  with  her  cousin 
Walter.  She  was  deeply  concerned  both  for  him  and  Terese,  while 
she  strongly  felt  her  own  responsibility  in  the  case. 

''Walter,  my  brother,"  she  said  when  he  had  told  her  all,  **Wal- 
ter,  my  hrother,^^  she  repeated  with  designed  emphasis,  "llVmust 
immediately  inform  papa  of  this." 

•*But,  oh!  my  sister,  my  dear  considerate  sister,  I  am  unspeak- 
ably pained  when  I  reflect  what  a  shock  my  uncle  Courtney's  fam- 
ily designs  will  receive  by  the  revelation  which  I  have  just  made 
to  you.  My  uncle  and  mother  will  feel  it  in  its  practical  family 
bearings  more  than  either  you  or  lean,  for,  with  us,  it  is  a  matter 
of  sentiment  chiefly;  with  them,  both  sentiment  and  family  legis- 
lation, in  which  my  dead  father  and  the  lamented  De  Lacy  took 
also  their  part.'' 

*'Yes,  brother  Walter,  I  know  it— feel  it  all;  yet  my  father  and 
your  mother  must  be  immediately  informed  thereof.  The  peace 
of  mind  of  both  of  us  demand  this  and  the  arrangements  which 
have  already  been  made  for  the  double  union  of  myself  and  Alice 
still  render  the  explanation  more  imperative.*' 

''Which  I  am  equally  as  anxious  as  yourself,  dear  Eleanor,  to 
make,  this  very  day;  but  I  shrink  from  paining  my  revered  uncle, 
and,  in  a  moment,  scattering  to  the  winds  all  his  past  and  long- 
cherished  hopes  and  dreams." 

"Still,  dear  AValter,  it  must  be  done,  and  done  this  very  day. 
I,  myself,  will  prepare  your  mother.  And  now,  brother  Walter, 
let  us  end  the  subject  between  us  exclusively;  you  go  and  arrange 
with  my  father  for  a  family  council  and  I  will  to  your  mother  for 
the  same  purpose.  God  bless  you,  dear  Walter,  and  bring  to  pass 
all  that  you  and  Terese  desire.  I  will  be  your  sister  Eleanor  and 
her  sister  also.  There,  now,  donH  look  so  grave  and  sad.  You 
remind  me  too  much,  just  now,  of  that  gloomy  ancestor  of  ours. 
Sir  Godfrey  Courtney,  whose  sad  haughty  look  always  gives  me  a 
cold  shiver,  when  I  visit  the  picture  gallery  of  our  race.  You 
know  the  tradition  that  there  was  some  dark,  terrible  passage  in 
his  life,  which  was  all  besides  very  noble  and  stainless." 

"But  is  there  not  a  resemblance,  Eleanor,  just  now,  in  reality, 
between  me  and  him,  in  my  thus  betraying  my  family?** 

"AVhy,  how  now,  Walter?  When  did  you  betray  us.  Have  you 
sinned,  then,  because  you  did  not  fall  in  love  with  my  poor  self  ? 
Fie!  fie!  Walter,  you  must  not  so  humble  me,  by  the  thought  that 
you  have  betrayed  us  by  your  love  for  Terese,  nor  so  wrong  your- 
self. There,  now,  away,  Walter.  But,  first,  sir,  you  may  kiss 
me  as  a  brother  should  his  eldest  sister  and  counselor.  That  is 
well !''  added  the  maiden,  returning  his  kiss  upon  his  brow,  as  his 
sister  would  hate  done.  ".Vnd  now,  dear  Walter,  we  under- 
stand each  other.'' 

"God  bless  and  reward  you,  my  noble  Eleanor,"  replied  Walter 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  and  then  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

This  touch  upon  the  past  will  not  only  illustrate  the  character 
of  Eleanor  Courtney,  but  also  give  a  view  of  the  canceling  of  the 
betrothal,  and  bring  us  up  to  the  afternoon  on  which  the  family 
sat  in  what  wo  will  consider  their  second  council,  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  letters  from  Italy,  bringing  the  great  news  that  Terese 
had  found  her  grandfather  and  uncle,  and  that  the  letter  might  be 
expected,  to  call  at  Courtney  House  at  any  moment. 

On  this  afternoon,  in  the  family  scene  before  us,  we  have  seated 
near  Eleanor  Courtney,  Frederick  De  Lacy,  and  their  splendid 
contrast  was  as  apparent  as  that  which  we  have  noted  between 
Walter  and  Frederick.  They  looked  a  noble  pair — a  very  noble 
pair,  and  a  very  fitting  pair  to  mate.     Any  thoughtful  person 
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present,  whose  mind  had  previously  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
could  not  well  have  helped  reflecting  that  Frederick  De  Lacy  and 
Eleanor  Courtney  should  have  been  mated,  and  not  Walter  and 
Eleanor.  If  with  either  of  the  sisters,  Walter  should  have  been 
paired  with  his  younger  cousin,  Alice  Courtney,  which  brings  us 
to  a  description  of  that  maiden,  who  in  that  scene,  that  afternoon, 
is  seated  near  her  cousin  Walter  Templar. 

Though  she  is  sitting  near  her  cousin  Walter,  Alice  has  timidly 
placed  herself  somewhat  in  tlie  background.  Indeed,  there  is  ap- 
parent in  her  much  of  the  timidity  of  the  fawn.  She  is  very  unlike 
her  imperial  sister  Eleanor,  but  much  like  her  gentle  mother  who 
died  almost  as  soon  as  Alice  was  born.  .There  is  much  of  the  tone 
spiritual  in  her  which  would  incline  one  to  believe  that,  like  her 
mother,  she  was  not  long  for  this  world.  There  seems  to  be  no 
strong  affinity  between  her  and  Frederick  De  Lacy.  Indeed  this 
timid  hiding  near  her  cousin  Walter  rather  shows  that  her  affin- 
ity is  towards  him,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  any  towards  her, 
for  Terese  now  engrosses  all  his  thoughts. 

Alice  does  not,  however,  experience  much  concern  for  her  sister 
Eleanor,  whom  she  has  more  than  once  this  afternoon  confessed 
to  herself  ought  to  have  been  mated  with  Frederick  D3  Lacy,  and 
not  to  her.  As  for  herself,  the  gentle  Alice  feels  a  poor  forlorn 
maiden,  whose  chief  concern  is  about  Walter  and  Terese,  whom 
she  hopes  will  love  him  as  much  as — well  she  does  not  quite 
word  that  part  of  the  case,  for  just  at  such  points  she  feels  a  flut- 
tering in  her  heart  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

Our  readers  must  please  imagine  the  conversations  this  after- 
noon upon  the  news  from  Italy  in  keeping  with  what  has  been 
said,  and  start  into  a  new  development  which  just  now  comes  in 
with  Sir  Richard's  servant  entering  and  announcing — 

"Mr.  Judah  Nathans!" 

CIIAVTER  XXXIV. 

THE  JEWESS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  MUST  NOT  MATE. 

The  announcing  of  Judah  Nathans  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  family  circle  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  Walter  Templar  im- 
mediately arose  and  met  his  visitor,  cordially  extending  his  hand, 
which  Judah  as  cordially  took. 

*•  Terese's  uncle,  I  presume,  sir  ?"  observed  Walter. 

"I  am,  Sir  Walter,  the  uncle  of  Terese,  the  granddaughter  of 
Isaac  Ben  Ammon.*' 

♦*  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Nathans.  This  is  my  uncle,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Courtney.*' 

"We  are  glad  to  meet  you,  sir,**  said  the  noble  baronet,  also 
rising  and  shaking  hands  with  his  visitor. 

"  This  is  my  sister  Lady  Templar;  these  my  daughters,  Eleanor 
and  Alice;  this  young  gentleman.  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy." 

"Sir  Richard  Courtney,  I  am  gratified  in  meeting  a  family 
whose  character  is  so  deserving  of  respect  as  your  own.'' 

"My  dear  sir,  I  fear  you  flatter  us,  *'  said  the  baronet  with  a  smile. 

"Nay,  Sir  Richard,  I  always  speak  the  truth.'' 

"  We  cannot  dispute  such  a  point,  Mr.  Nathans.  But  pray  be 
seated.  You  are  timely  arrived.  My  nephew.  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
plar, has  just  been  reading  letters  from  Signer  Spontini,  in  which 
he  informs  us  that  his  pupil  has  found  her  grandfather  and  uncle. 
His  second  letter,  received  by  the  same  post,  brought  the  news 
that  you  had  departed  from  Italy  on  business  to  England,  a  por- 
tion of  which  concerned  relations  between  my  nephew  Sir  Walter 
and  your  niece.  Your  visit,  therefore,  Mr.  Nathans  is  not  alto- 
gether a  surprise,  but  none  the  less  welcome.'' 

"I  am  glad  this  news  has  arrived  before  me.  Sir  Richard,"observ- 
ed  Terese's  uncle ;  "for  it  relieves  me  of  some  embarrassment.*' 

"It  will,  perhaps,  farther  help  us  in  our  family  consultation — 
for  such  I  consider  it — to  explain  to  you  that  my  nephew  has  in- 
formed us  fully  of  his  attachment  towards  your  niece,  and  honor- 
ably laid  the  entire  case,  with  its  interesting  circumstances,  before 
his  family,  for  our  united  ajudication." 

"  *Twas  worthy  of  my  own  tribe,"  said  Judah,  who,  sceptic 
though  he  was,  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  race. 

"And  of  my  nephew,"  observed  Sir  Richard  proudly,  for  he 
loved  our  hero,  if  possible,  more  than  ever,  notwithstanding  his 
severe  disappointment. 

"Sir  Walter,  an  alliance  with  you  would  not  have  dishonored  a 
daughter  of  the  ancient  people." 

Our  hero  bowed  his  acknowledgment,  and  Sir  Richard  continued; 
for  the  family  case  Walter  very  properly  resigned  to  his  uncle  to 
conduct  on  his  behalf,  and  Judah  Nathans  on  the  part  of  Terese. 

"Sir  Walter  has  also  lold  us,  Mr.  Nathans,  that  your  excellent 
niece  was  equally  just,  touching  his  betrothal  with  my  daughter 
Eleanor,  and  that  they  parted  pledged,  upon  the  stake  of  their 
own  happiness,  to  commit  their  case  to  the  honor  and  justice  of 


the  family.     They  preferred  to  sacrifice  themselves,  rather  than 
dishonor  a  sacred  betrothal  or  sacrifice  another." 

At  this  point  Eleanor  Courtney  blushed,  but  not  in  confusion. 

"  The  case,  therefore,  Mr.  Nathans,  must  be  determined  by  the 
conscience  and  honor  of  the  family,  and  not  the  interested  affee- 
tions  of  the  young  folks." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  this.  Sir  Richard,'-  observed  Judah. 

Courtney  then  concluded  his  statement  by  adding : 

"  This  recent  discovery,  of  the  grandsire  and  uncle  of  Terese 
Ben  Ammon,  has  extended  the  subject,  and  brought  into  the  coun- 
cil your  side.  You  have  opportunely  arrived  as  its  representative. 
The  case  is  a  family  case,  and  not  a  personal  one;  both  sides  are 
now  in  court,  and  it  awaits  their  mutual  adjudication." 

Sir  Richard  Courtney  had  ended.  The  uncle  of  our  heroine  did 
clearly  understand  how  the  case  stood ;  for  he  perceived  that  the 
baronet,  with  his  nice  sense  of  propriety,  had  simply  stated  it 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  foregone  decision,  if  any  such 
had  been  made.  If  previously  to  the  receipt  of  the  late  news  the 
matter  had  been  settled  by  Sir  Walter's  family  either  way,  it  was 
now  evidently  regarded  by  Sir  Richard  as  a  suspended  case.  He 
had  not  presumed  on  the  assumption  of  a  decision,  until  the 
newly-found  relatives  had  been  brought  into  the  family  coun- 
seling. Judah  saw,  therefore,  that  he  was  expected  next  to  rep- 
resent his  side,  that  the  adjustment  might  be  clearly  mutual.  The 
delicate  consideration  of  the  baronet  pleased  him. 

"I  presume  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his  family  have  resolved 
to  honor  the  betrothal,"  observed  the  uncle  of  Terese. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Nathans,  they  have  thus  resolved,  my  family  never 
break  their  engagements.-' 

"  I  thought  80,  Sir  Richard.'' 

"  But  they  have  cancelled  that  betrothal." 

"Indeed,"  said  Judah,  for  he  expected  it  not. 

"  That  which  as  a  family  we  did,  as  a  family  we  have  undone. 
Yet,  Mr.  Nathans,  you  are  not  involved  in  that  part  of  the  case ; 
that  is  simply  our  action,  and  involves  you  in  no  obligations." 

"And  did  you,  then.  Sir  Richard,  willingly  consent  to  this?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Nathans.  I  own  that  the  love  of  Walter  for 
your  niece  broke  a  dream  of  years,  but  I  willingly  consented 
under  the  circumstances  to  cancel  the  betrothal.'' 

"  Your  nobleness  makes  me  more  human,  Sir  Richard,  for  I  per- 
ceive that  the  world  *is  not  all  dross.* " 

"I  could  not  be  less  just  than  my  nephew  has  been.  Had  he 
violated  his  betrothal,  and  outraged  my  daughter's  feelings,  I 
would  never  have  forgiven  him- '* 

"  Father !"  gently  remonstrated  his  daughter.  It  was  not  Elea- 
nor the  betrothed^  but  Alice,  who  spoke. 

".Well,  well,  Alice,  I  did  not  exactly  mean  that  I  would  not 
have  forgiven  your  cousin.  But,  Mr.  Nathans,''  he  continued  to 
his  visitor,  "Sir  Walter  Templar  has  so  long  been  my  pride  that 
had  he  dishonored  his  family,  he  must  have  fell  in  my  esteem." 

"And  justly  fell,"  said  the  man  of  strange  contradictions  of 
good  and  evil. 

"  And  could  I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  nephew*s  nobleness, 
I  should  fall  from  my  own  esteem,"  added  Courtney. 

"You  are  a  just  man,  Sir  Richard.  I  am  not  good,  but  I  love 
justice."  Judah  could  not  allow  the  truth  for  himself  to  pass, 
without  qualifying  it  with  the  assertion  that  he  was,  nevertheless, 
not  good. 

"I  say,  Sir  Richard,  you  are  a  just  man." 

"  And  being  so,  or  like  yourself,  loving  justice,  I  have  revoked 
the  betrothal  and  consented  to  the  union  between  my  nephew  and 
your  niece.  The  maiden's  grandsire  and  uncle,  however,  have 
since  come  into  the  consideration  They  must  speak  for  her.  You 
have  now,  sir,  the  phase  of  the  case,  as  far  as  Richard  Courtney 
is  concerned." 

"And  Lady  Templar?"  queried  Judah 

"  Has  decided  with  her  brother,"  she  answered. 

"  And  Eleanor  Courtney  ?" 

"  Has  also  decided  as  her  aunt,  Walter's  mother,  would  have 
done,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  Eleanor  Courtney,*'  said  the 
betrothed  with  proud  satisfaction. 

"Right,  my  dear  Eleanor,  your  aunt  would  have  done  as  you 
have."  And  Walter's  mother  kissed  her  niece  fondly,  as  though 
she  had  been  her  mother. 

"Mr.  Nathans,"  here  observed  Sir  Richard,  "my  daughter 
Eleanor  was  the  first  to  resign  her  cousin  Walter,  and  to  insist 
upon  his  union  with  Terese.  She  has  proffered  to  change  char- 
acters at  the  altar,  and  give  the  bride  away." 

"  I  have  solved  a  new  problem,"  mused  Judah,  falling  into  one 
of  his  usual  scientific  reflections.  "I  have  found  a  just  family. 
Our  Father  Abraham  would  not  have  plead  in  vain  had  Sir  Rich- 
ard Courtney  dwelt  of  old  in  Sodom." 
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"I  fear,  sir,"  said  tho  gentle  Alice,  "that  I  shouM  not  Iiave 
acted  as  nobly  as  my  sister  Eleanor."  A  tear  stole  down  the 
maiden^s  check,  she  knew  not  why,  a  fluttering  was  in  her  ten- 
der heart,  which  she  could  not  understand,  but  she  glanced  at 
her  cousin  Walter.  Was  love  for  him  germinating  in  her  heart  ? 
Cupid  is  very  perverse.  He  is  an  unwise  deity,  and  ever  falling 
into  trouble. 

"Sir  Richard  Courtney,"  began  Judah  Nathans,  after  a  few 
moments  pause,  which  he  had  spent  in  deep  but  rapid  reflections, 
"I  am  really  embarrassed  with  this  interesting  case.  I  deemed 
my  problem  a  solved  one,  but  find  it  otherwise.  But  for  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  your  family,  the  case  would  have  ter- 
minated as  Terese's  grandfather  and  myself  had  supposed  it 
would.     But  now — to  confess  the  truth — 1  am  embarrassed.'' 

"You  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Nathans,  that  we  would  have  con- 
sented to  this  union  ?'*  inquired  Sir  Richard,  himself  now  some- 
what puzzled,  while  his  family  showed  signs  of  deep  anxiety,  for 
they  saw  that  some  diflSculty  was  in  the  way  still. 

"I  did  not  expect  your  consent  to  the  union  of  Sir  Walter  with 
my  niece,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  you,  sir?''  said  the  baronet, 
somewhat  off'ended,  for  the  concession  seemed  to  be  all  on  his  side. 

** Quite  the  reverse,  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  I  am  uncommonly 
satisfied.  It  is  no  small  matter  for  a  proud  family  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  England  to  forget  their  exclusive  caste,  and  stoop  to 
an  alliance  with  a  daughter  of  the  despised  people.'' 

*•  Mr.  Nathans,  wc  shall  feel  honored,  not  disgraced  by  that 
alliance,"  observed  Eleanor,  the  betrothed,  with  a  blush.  "Par- 
don a  maiden  for  speaking  in  the  case.  But,  as  I  stand  in  a  very 
peculiar  relation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  I 
shall  henceforth  look  upon  Terese  as  a  very  dear  sister.'' 

Alice  Courtney  wept  again,  but  hid  her  tears. 

"  Young  lady,"  replied  Judah,  "you  are  a  very  noble  creature.  I 
would  that  all  women  were  like  t/ow,  and  all  men  like  your  father.*' 

"  Sir,"  observed  Walter  Templar,  at  this  point,  with  much  agi- 
tatioti,  there  is  some  important  matter  which  you  withhold  from 
u8.  Terese  has  not  changed  by  the  discovery  of  her  relations  ? 
No,  that  is  impossible.  Is  aught  wrong  with  her  ?  Speak,  sir,  in 
morcy,  speak ;  for  I  forbode  some  ill.'' 

"My  niece  is  unchanged.*' 

"And  our  union,  you  say,  is  satisfactory  to  her  grandfather 
and  yourself  ?" 

"  Sir  Walter  Templar,  the  Christian  noble  and  the  Jewess  cannot 
mate  !  Religion  is  a  barrier  higher  than  betrothals.  What  can 
cancel  its  covenants?  How  can  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  marry 
and  become  one  people,  when  they  are  divided  both  by  the  bar- 
riers of  religion  and  race?" 

Judah  ipoke  with  a  solemn  earnestness ;  for  his  heart  as  well 
as  his  philosophy  was  Interested  deeply. 

"  My  God,  my  God,  I  expected  not  this !"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter 
in  anguish  of  soul. 

"0  Walter,  Walter  I*'  said  Eleanor  the  betrothed,  in  a  voice  of 
powerftil  sympathy. 

"My  son,  my  son!"  moaned  Lady  Templar. 

"The  will  of  God  be  done!"  rev-ercntly  added  Sir  Richard 
Courtney. 

"Amen  !"  said  the  infidel,  Judah  Nathans,  much  moved  by  tho 
distress 

Alice  Courtney  was  silent,  but  she  wept  afresh.  A  tear  stole 
down  the  check  of  Frederick  Dc  Lacy,  but  he  was  also  silent. 

There  was  not  a  person  present  who  did  not  in  a  moment  rea- 
lize what  an  awful  barrier  a  cardinal  division  of  religions,  like 
that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  haying  each  their  peculiar  cove- 
naiit,  and  what  an  awful  barrier  a  radical  separation  of  races, 
enjoined  by  those  two  unreconciled  covenants  had  suddenly  come 
between  the  Christian  noble  and  tho  Hebrew  Maiden. 

"Mr.  Nathans,"  said  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  breaking  the 
troubled  silence  which  had  succeeded,  "I  perceive  that  this  matter 
has  assumed  a  very  solemn  form,  which  till  now  none  on  the  side 
of  my  family  had  considered." 

**I  hope.  Sir  Richard,  you  arc  not  offended  with  me  for  pre- 
senting it  to  you." 

"No,  Mr.  Nathans;  pained — unspeakably  pained,  but  not 
offended.  The  case  is  now  one  of  conscience,  of  religion,  of  race. 
It  is  above  our  roach.  You  have  spoken  my  own  judgment,  the 
Christian  noble  cannot  marry  the  Jewess  I" 

"My  God,  my  God!"  again  burst  from  the  agonized  heart  of 
Walter  Templar. 

"Oh  Walter,  Walter!"  again  said  Eleanor. 

"My  son  my  son !"  again  moaned  Lady  Templar. 

Alice  Courtney  still  wept. 

Sir  Richard,  like  all  of  the  English  nobility  fifty  years  ago,  was 


a  High  (-urchman,  and  though  he  had,  in  his  justice  and  gener- 
osity, sunk  his  caste  of  aristocracy,  to  admit  a  Jewess  into  his 
family,  was  now  as  much  overruled  by  his  religion  as  was  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon  himself.  This  Judah  readily  perceived  ;  and  though 
he  himself  was  not  in  the  abstract  influenced  by  sectarian  preju- 
dices, he  was  by  that  of  race,  which  has  so  long  kept  his  people 
from  an  alliance  in  marriage  with  the  Gentiles. 

"Sir  Richard  Courtney,"  he  resumed,  "I  am  myself  in  much  a 
sceptic,  and  not  governed  by  the  antagonism  of  creeds.  Nature 
made  mankind  one  great  family,  but  national  distinctions  have 
divided  them,  color  marked  them  into  tribes,  though  of  one  com- 
mon species,  churches  separated  them  still  more,  covenants  bound 
them,  which  must  not  be  broken.  I  am  a  philosopher  and  sweep 
all  this  away,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  accept  the 
world  as  it  is,  for  I  cannot  reconstruct  it." 

"  Sir,  the  wisdom  of  experience  is  on  your  side,  'The  Christian 
cannot  marry  the  Jewess.'  "  Courtney  dwelt  upon  that  point,  as 
though  the  impossibility  shut   out  from  his  mind  all  other  views. 

"I  grant,  were  I  alone  in  question,"  continued  Judah,  "I 
should  waive  all  such  considerations ;  but  there  is  a  venerable 
man,  who  to-day  is  as  much  a  son  of  Judah,  as  was  David  when 
he  established  his  throne  in  Zion.  That  old  man  still  dreams  of 
the  restoration  of  the  covenant  and  the  return  of  the  ancient 
people. 

"I  will  not  bring  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  ob- 
served Sir  Walter  Templar,  mournfully. 

"  Which,  Sir  Walter,  you  would  do,  were  you  to  take  from  him 
his  grandchild.  Terese  is  the  last  branch  directly  of  his  race. 
To  break  her  off  from  her  tribe  would,  to  Isaac  Ben  Ammon's 
mind,  sever  that  last  branch  of  his  loins  from  the  House  of  Israel, 
and  leave  him  in  his  offspring  unnumbered  with  his  people.'' 

"  I  will  not  bring  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  tho  grave  !'^  re- 
peated our  hero. 

"  As  your  wife.  Sir  Walter,  my  niece  would  become  a  Christian, 
in  more  than  name,  and  your  offspring  would  be  brought  up  in 
the  Christian  faith." 

"  I  found  her  an  orphan,  and  fate  made  her  a  Christian,  but 
that  is  all  reversed,  for  she  has  met  her  grandfather.  She  is  in- 
deed a  Jewess  now,"  mournfully  replied  our  hero. 

"  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  I  will  retire.  This  interview  is  pain- 
ful, but  I  carry  with  mea  deep  reverence  for  your  family."  And 
Judah  arose  to  depart. 

"  Mr.  Nathans,  I  ask  the  favor  of  a  visit  to-morrow.  I  will 
write  to  Terese  and  release  her  from  our  pledged  faith.  It  is 
hard,  sir,  but  it  is  my  duty." 

"Right,  my  dear  Walter,"  observed  Sir  Richard,  "and  may 
God  in  his  Providence  bring  good  out  of  evil.'* 

Judah  Nathans  departed  a  better  man  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life  before;  and  the  family  separated,  for  they  were  all 
troubled  by  the  events  of  that  day.  Walter  Templar  stole  into 
the  park  to  find  solitude  and  vent  for  his  thoughts ;  Alice  Court- 
ney sought  him  to  comfort  his  wounded  spirit,  but  Walter  was  not 
to  be  comforted.  Alice  still  wept;  Eleanor  the  betrothed  retired 
to  her  chamber  to  pray  for  her  afflicted  cousin ;  the  mother  still 
moaned  "My  son,  my  son!" 


WE  WERE  ONLY  COUSINS,  YOU  KNOW. 

Nelly  and  I  have  laughed  and  chaffed. 

Since  childhood,  long  ago; 
Our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  the  same  for  years : 

We  were  cnly  cousins,  you  know. 

I  left  her  a  boy ;  when  I  came  back  a  man, 

She  was  lovely,  in  youth's  first  glow  ; 
I  whispered,  she  blushed,  but  the  matter  was  hushed  : 

We  were  only  cousins,  you  know. 

She  wore  on  her  finger  one  delicate  ring. 

It  was  I  who  placed  it  so ; 
Softly  and  sweetly  my  song  she  would  sing ; 

We  were  only  cousins,  you  know. 

We  parted,  and  for  a  few  short  years 

I  begged  she  would  not  forego 
Her  faithful  vow;  she  promised  in  tears ; 

We  were  only  cousins,  you  know.  . 

I  returned,  but  a  plain  ring  of  shining  gold 

Decked  her  tiny  hand  of  snow. 
And  she  laughed  as  I  spoke  of  the  days  of  old  ; 

Wc  were  only  cousins,  you  know. 
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MEMORY    DEAR. 


MUSINGS  AT  TUB  DESK. 

I  sit  at  my  desk  in  a  dream  to-day — 
There's  nothing  to  do,  for  business  is  slack — 

So  I  think  of  the  days  that  have  passed  away, 
And  wliich  memory  kindly  to  me  brings  back. 

Memory  dear,  memory  true, 

0  what  a  debt  I  owe  to  you! 
For  recalling  thoughts  to  my  fancy  clear — 

Thoughts  of  the  days  I  hold  so  dear. 

How  sofily  you  bring  to  my  mind  those  hours, 
When  I  watched  the  hills  in  the  sunshine  bright  ; 

And  lay  on  the  grass,  and  plucked  the  flowers. 
That  gladdened  the  fields  with  shadow  and  light. 

Shadow  and  light,  shadow  and  light! 

All  of  my  life  you  have  checkered  with  change, 
Making  its  pathway  sober  and  bright, 

While  I  trace  it  with  fancies  fantastic  and  strange. 

Checkered  with  change  since  the  day  when  I  lay 
Dreaming,  and  plucking  the  flowers  and  grass ; 

As  I  listened  to  hear  what  the  breeze  would  say — 
The  soft  summer  breeze  from  the  mountain  pass. 

Soft  summer  breeze,  soft  summer  breeze ! 

Sympathy  sweet  in  your  touch  I  feel ; 
Fanning  my  brow  from  the  fresh  green  trccy, 

As  down  from  the  hill-tops  you  silently  steal. 

Down  from  the  hill-tops  so  hazy  you  come. 

Bring  me  perfume  of  blossoms  so  sweet ; 
Odors  of  harebells,  far  off  from  the  hum, 

The  bustle  of  men,  and  the  dust  of  the  street. 

Thus  1  sit  at  my  desk,  and  dream  over  the  past, 
Nor  do  I  repine  for  the  years  that  ax'e  gone ; 

Though  age  is  advancing,  and  pleasures  fly  fast. 
Sweet  memory,  thou  canst  renew  them  like  dawn. 

Memory  dear,  memory  true, 

0  what  a  debt  I  owe  to  you ! 
For  bringing  back,  to  my  fancy  clear, 

Thoughts  of  the  days  I  hold  so  dear. 


JANET'S    EXPERIENCE. 


fe. 


Janet  sat  dreaming  on  the  lower  step  of  the  broad,  low- 
roofed  porch,  with  her  chin  resting  on  one  brown  little  hand, 
and  a  misty  depth  of  light  in  her  clear  gray  eyes — dreaming, 
as  girls  of  eighteen  will  dream,  of  a  future,  far  off  and  radi- 
ant, that  somehow  never  resolves  itself  into  the  present — a 
to-morrow  that  never  becomes  to-day  I 


The  old  clock  on  the  kitchen  shelf  had  just  struck  four — 
the  afternoon  sunshine  was  showering  down,  in  a  sort  of 
golden  spray,  through  the  low  boughs  of  the  great  old  cherry- 
tree,  where  the  "red  ox-hearts"  hung  like  jeweled  pendants, 
and  the  busy  brown  robins  fluttered  in  and  out,  and  orange- 
belted  bees  kept  up  a  low,  murmurous  hum,  like  breakers, 
far  out  on  the  sea  of  the  sunny  air. 

She  was  a  rosy  little  lass,  this  heroine  of  ours,  with  round 
cheeks  where  the  crimsou  of  perfect  health  glowed  through  a 
veil  of  sunburn,  and  a  dimpled  mouth  red  and  fragrant  as  a 
clove  pink — ^a  genuine  country  girl,  as  unconsciously  grace- 
ful in  all  her  movements  as  the  silver-green  wheat  now 
rippling  in  the  summer  breeze.  Not  an  orthodox  beauty, 
but  a  very  lovely,  loveable  little  personage  as  she  sat  there 
in  her  brown  gingham  dress  and  ruffled  white  apron,  with 
her  sun-bonnet  on  the  porch-floor  beside  her. 

Of  what  was  she  musing  ?  The  old,  old  subject  of  every 
reverie — the  old  refrain  to  every  song — him!  For  Janet 
Roydon  was  in  love — or,  at  all  events,  she  fancied  she  was, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  completely  Fancy  will  sometimes 
assume  the  throne  of  Reality. 

As  she  sat  there  smiling  to  herself,  with  drooping  lashes 
and  fleeting  rose-shadows  on  her  cheek,  a  firm,  quick  foot- 
step sounded  on  the  garden  path,  where  long  sprays  of  spicy 
sweet-brier  trailed,  and  double  rows  of  currant-bushes  hung 
full  of  ruby-sparkling  fringes  in  the  level  sunbeams — Thorne 
Millington's  step. 

"Janet,"  he  said,  pleadingly,  "will  you  walk  up  Crag  Hill 
with  me  this  afternoon  ?  The  young  people  of  the  village 


are  all  going,  and  you  see  how 


weather  is. 


Come,  Janet,  it  is  so  long  since  you  walked  with  me  I" 
No-— Janet  wouldn't.     Thorne  Millington  looked  hurt. 
"Why  not  r 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  obliged  to  render  a  reason  for 
every  action  of  my  life.  It  is  too  warm ;  besides  I  am 
tired." 

Thorne  looked  at  her  with  a  mournful,  incredulous  gravity 
in  his  dark  eyes. 

"You  would  not  have  answered  me  so  once,  Janet." 
Janet  tossed  her  pretty  little  satin-smooth  head  until  the 
hair-pins  trembled  among  its  braids. 

"I  suppose  I  am  free  to  select  my  own  mode  of  speech, 
Thorne  Millington." 

"Free?     Yes,  Janet,  since  you  wish  to  be  free.'' 
Janet  was  silent.     Apparently  she  was  intentlv  compar- 
ing the  stripes  on  two  blades  of  ribbon-grass  that  hung  over 
the  wooden  step  at  her  side,  but  Millington  was  not  so  easily 
repulsed.     We  cling  with  wondrous  tenacity  to  life,  and  to 
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Thorne  the  love  that  liad  grown  up  in  his  heart  for  pretty, 
willful  Janet  Roydon  was  something  stronger  and  better 
than  life. 

"Why  don't  you  say  at  once  that  you  arc  expecting  your 
fine  eity  lover  ?*'  he  questioned,  somewhat  bitterly.  Janet 
lifled  her  head,  blushing  and  indignant. 

**Thorne,  you  are  going  too  far.  You  have  no  right  to 
catechise  me  so." 

"Dave  I  not,  Janet?"  he  questioned  in  tones  when  the 
sharp  pain  seemed  to  pierce  through  the  words. 

"Certainly  you  have  not." 

"Well — I  will  intrude  no  longer.  I  see  that  your  thoughts 
and  mind  are  elsewhere." 

He  paused  a  moment,  perliaps  hoping  that  Janet  might 
speak  a  word  to  detain  him.  But  she  did  not ;  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  alone  in  the  yellow  glow  of  the  after- 
noon sunshine. 

It  might  have  been  five  minutes — it  might  have  been  ten 
— that  she  sat  there  counting  ribbon-grass  blades,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  and  insects ;  and  then  there 
was  another  click  of  the  little  wicket  gate — anolher  footstep 
ringing  clearly  on  the  gravel  path. 

(Ah!  if  Thorne  Millington  could  have  seen  the  upflushing 
of  her  cheek,  the  brightening  sparkle  of  her  eyes  now,  he 
would  have  fallen  more  hopelessly  into  the  clutclies  of  the 
"green-eyed  monster"  than  he  already  was — and  that  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  quite  unnecessary.) 

"Janet !  My  little  wild  rose!  All  alone?" 

Ho  was  handsome,  with  his  black,  flashing  eyes,  and  his 
silky  rings  of  dark  shining  hair,  and  his  white,  shapely 
hands,  as  he  came  up  to  her  with  a  caressing  familiarity  of 
voice  and  manner  that  bespoke  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  re- 
ception. 

"Oh,  Sydney,  I'm  so  glad  you  happened  to  come  this 
afternoon  !  Uncle  and  aunt  are  gone  out." 

"Come,  that's  lucky,"  said  Mr  Sydney  Fairfax,  establish- 
ing himself  on  the  lower  step  at  her  feet,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  one  of  her  hands  with  a  sort  of  easy  gallantry  that 
"told"  fearfully  against  the  respectful  reverence  in  which 
Thorne  Millington  was  wont  to  hold  the  wayward  beauty. 

"They  are  so  cross,"  pouted  Janet. 

"The  old  Vandals!"  interjected  Mr  Fairfax. 

"Because,  you  know,"  went  on  Janet,  "they  like  Thorne 
Millington—'' 

"Speaks  very  badly  for  their  taste,"  said  Fairfax.  Janet 
laughed  and  colored. 

*But,  Sydney,  it  makes  it  very  bad  for  me.  I  am  very 
miserable,  and  when  you  are  gone — " 

"Don't  fret,  mia  cara;  I  shall  come  back  to  claim  you  so 
soon,  and  then  they  may  scold  the  ends  of  their  tongues  off! 
There;  smile  again,  my  little  Queen  of  Hearts.  I  don't  like 
to  see  the  least  shadow  eclipsing  the  light  of  those  eyes." 

And  Janet  did  "smile  again."  somehow  in  the  glamour 
of  his  presence  she  forgot  all  the  questions  she  had  meant  to 
ask — the  explanation  that  should  nave  been  demanded. 

At  length  he  rose  up  to  depart. 

"I  have  lingered  too  long  already,  Janet;  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  back  to  New  York  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"To-morrow  morning?" 

Sydney  Fairfax  would  have  been  more  than  mortal  had  he 
not  been  gratified  with  the  unconscious  flattery  conveyed  in 
Janet's  paling  cheek  and  dilated  eyes !  And,  striving  to 
sooth  her,  he  almost  forgot,  for  the  time  being,  that  he  was 
playing  a  part. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  afterward,  when  aunt  Thyrza  Roy- 
don— the  kindest  soul  in  the  world,  but  a  little  prejudiced 
and  opinionated  withal,  as  your  kind  souls  oft^n  are — brought 


her  knitting  work  into  the  porch  where  Janet  sat,  idly  pull- 
ing the  honey-suckle  cups  apart. 

"Child,  what  are  you  dreaming  about?** 

"Nothing  !''  answered  the  girl,  a  little  petulantly. 

"You've  grown  so  shiftless  of  late !  Do  go  up  stairs  and 
bring  down  your  new  calico ;  you  might  just  as  well  run  up 
the  breadths  as  to  be  doing  nothing  !" 

"I  am  not  in  a  hurry  for  the  dress,  aunt !'' 

"Then  finish  altering  my  brown  foulard." 

"I  don't  feel  like  it,  aunt !" 

Mrs.  Roydon  eyed  her  niece  keenly  through  her  silver- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

"Janet !  what  on  earth  ails  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  aunt !" 

"And  what's  the  reason  Thorne  Millington  don't  come 
here  any  more?" 

"I  am  not  Thorne  Millington's  keeper.  Aunt  Thyrza," 
answered  Janet,  with  spirit. 

Mrs.  Roydon  was  about  to  require  an  explanation  in  full 
from  her  capricious  niece,  when  her  impending  torrent  of 
words  was  checked  by  the  appearance  of  Uncle  Matthew 
coming  up  the  walk. 

"I've  been  to  the  post-oflBce,"  quoth  Uncle  Matthew,  fan- 
ning himself  with  the  wide  brim  of  his  straw -hat ;  "and 
here's  a  letter  for  Janet,  with  the  New  York  post-mark. 
Who's  it  from,  my  girl  ?"  as  Janet  caught  it  from  his  hand, 
reddening  and  paling  alternately. 

"It»s— it's  from  Mr.  Fairfax!" 

"From  Mr.  Fairfax,  eh  ?"  Uncle  Matthew's  brows  con- 
tracted gloomily.  "And  it's  for  that  good-for-nothing  puppy 
you've  thrown  Thorne  Millington  over,  eh  ?  Give  me  back 
the  letter,  Janet;  let  me  return  it  to  him.  I  don't  like  my 
girl  to  be  corresponding  with  such  as  he !" 

But  Janet  held  tightly  on  to  the  precious  missive. 

"It's  my  letter,  Uncle  Matthew !  and  you  must  not  speak 
so  slightingly  of  Mr.  Fairfax.     I  am  engaged  to  him  !" 

Aunt  Thyrza  dropped  her  knitting- work.  Uncle  Matthew 
stared. 

"This  won't  do,  Janet ;  you  must  give  him  up  !  Why, 
what  do  we  know  of  him  ?  A  mere  city  adventurer;  while 
Thorne  Millington—" 

"I'm  tired  of  hearing  of  Thorne  Millington  !"  interrupted 
Janet,  trying  desperately  to  keep  back  the  indignant  tears, 
"and  I  will  not  give  Sydney  up  !" 

"Janet!" 

"No  !  I  will  never  give  him  up !" 

"Then  you  must  give  W5  up,  child,"  said  the  old  man, 
gravely;  "I  will  be  obeyed." 

Janet  ran  up  to  her  own  room,  flushed  and  subbing,  to  read 
her  precious  letter.  Oh,  if  Sydney  could  but  know  how  she 
was  tyrannized  over!  and  in  her  secret  soul  Janet  resolved  to 
break  these  bonds. 

Presently  she  came  down  stairs  again,  with  red  eye  sand 
resolutely  compressed  lips.  Uncle  Matthew  and  Aunt  Thyrza 
looked  up  as  she  entered;  they  had  evidently  been  talking 
about  her  in  her  absence. 

"You  are  not  going  to  answer  that  letter,  Janet?"  said  her 
uncle;     "Milo  Fielding  tells  me  that  your  Mr.  Fairfax — " 

"I  will  not  listen  to  a  word  against  him.  Uncle  Matthew," 
interposed  Janet  biting  her  lip  to  keep  back  even  more  re- 
bellious words.     "I  shall  certainly  answer  that  letter." 

"Then  you  are  no  niece  of  mine,  Janet!" 

"Janet — child — listen  to  reason,"  urged  Aunt  Thyrza, 
anxiously.  But  Janet  would  listen  to  nothing.  She  went 
out  into  the  garden,  and  so  through  the  rustling  corn-fields 
to  the  road  that  led  to  the  village  post-office. 

And  the  next  morning,  when  Aunt  Thyrza  went  up  stairs 
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CO  call  Janet  down  to  breakfast,  her  little  white-draped  room 
waa  t«nautless — the  bird  had  taken  wing ! 

"My  goodness  gracious!"  ejaculated  Aunt  Thyrza,  with 
upliflcd  hands.  "Matthew!  Matthew!  Come  up  stairs, 
quick !  She's  been  and  gone  and  eloped.'' 

At  the  same  moment  Janet  Roydon,  in  a  cozy  corner  seat 
in  the  express  train,  watched  the  flying  landscape,  and  won- 
dered, with  throbbing  heart,  what  Sydney  Fairfax  would  say 
to  her — how  he  would  receive  her !  Was  it  not  just  possible 
that  she  had  done  an  unwise  thing  in  thus  resenting  a  harsh 
word  or  two  from  the  kind  old  uncle  who  had  sheltered  and 
guarded  her  all  her  life!  But  the  irrevocable  step  was 
taken  ]  it  was  too  late  now  to  return  until  she  returned 
as  Sydney  Fairfax's  wife!  Janet  grew  rosy  beneath  her 
brown  veil  as  she  thought  of  the  possibility. 

New  York  !  What  a  very  Babel  of  sounding  uproar,  of 
dusty  tumult  it  seemed  to  our  little  country-bred  damsel,  as 
she  emerged  from  the  covered  d^pdt  into  the  brilliant  street. 

"Carriage,  m*m  !  carriage !" 

"Yes,"  said  Janet,  timidly.  "I  want  to  go  to  No.  815 
Mayduke  Street." 

"All  right,  m'm !"  cried  the  hackman,  banging  the  door 
of  his  vehicle  upon  his  half-terrified  "fare,"  and  driving 
recklesslv  down  the  street,  Janet  drew  a  long  breath,  partly 
of  apprehension,  partly  of  relief.  Yes,  it  was  too  late  to  go 
back  now. 

"Here  you  are,  m'm !" 

Janet  started  from  her  reverie  as  the  Jehu  sprang  from 
his  seat  and  opened  the  door. 

"Is  this  Mayduke  street  V* 

"Yes,  m'm— No.  815." 

It  was  no  balconied  mansion  of  brown  stone,  draped  with 
wisteria,  as  Mr.  Fairfax  had  so  often  described  liis  home — 
no  wide  street,  glittering  with  stately  equipages,  as  she  had 
been  led  to  suppose,  but  a  tall  red-brick  house,  with  wide- 
open  door,  through  which  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  bare 
floors  and  carpetless  stairs,  in  a  narrow,  foul-smelling  street, 
where  children  played  in  the  gutters,  and  fifth-rate  grocery 
stores  displayed  their  wares ! 

She  paid  the  hackman — an  exhorbitant  price,  of  course — 
and  dismissed  him,  entering  the  house  with  a  sinking  heart 
and  hesitating  footstep. 

"A  coarse-looking  woman  met  her  in  the  hall. 

*Does  Mr.  Fairfax  live  here  ?"  asked  Janet. 

"Mr.  Fairfax?  Arc  you  one  of  his  friends?"  demanded 
the  woman. 

Janet  colored  in  spite  of  herself,  but  before  she  could 
frame  an  appropriate  answer  in  her  confusion;  the  woman 
went  on. 

"Sydney  Fairfax — Algernon  Ryder — Fitz-Albyn  Clare. 
Call  him  any  name  vou  please,  they  all  belong  to  him ;  and 
a  precious  scoundrel  he  is ;  took  up  for  counterfeiting  only 
last  night,  and  his  poor  wife — " 

"Hisw^e/'' 

"Yes.  If  she  hadn't  been  down  sick  through  his  neglect 
and  brutality  I'd  ha'  turned  her  out  o'  doors ;  for  my  house 
has  always  been  a  respectable  one,  and  not  a  red  cent  of  his 
board  have  I  ever  seen  !  I  knew  he  was  a  scamp,  mind  you, 
because  he — " 

"Stop!  There  must  surely  be  some  mistake  !'' 

"If  it's  Sydney  Fairfax  you're  wanting  to  see,  there's  no 
mistake,  more's  the  pity.  Was  you  wan  tin'  to  see  his  wife  ? 
She  has  been  goin'  out  of  one  fit  and  into  another  ever  since 
six  o'clock  this  morning!" 

But  Jaiict  turned  away  with  a  chill  shudder  at  her  heart. 
How  near  she  had  come  to  the  brink  of  her  own  ruin  !  Mar- 
ried—and a  countcrfeit<xr  at  that !  She  remembered  how 
confidingly   she   had    "lent"  him  her  little  savings — only 
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fifty  odd  dollars — "just  for  a   day  or  two— an   unexpected 
emergency !"  But  it  was  not  for  the  money  she  cared,  only — 

With  difficulty  she  repressed  her  tears  of  keen  mortification 
in  the  presence  of  that  hard-faced  woman. 

"No,"  she  said,  abruptly.  "My  business  was  with  Mr. 
Fairfax,  and  since  he's  not  here  I  will  go  back !'' 

The  afternoon  express  was  just  starting  when  Janet,  pale, 
weary,  and  jaded,  entered  one  of  the  rear  cars.  She  glanced 
hesitatingly  along  the  rows  of  seats,  there  wasbut  one  empty, 
and  the  other  half  nearest  the  window  was  occupied  by  a 
gentleman.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and  she  ad- 
vanced, timidly. 

"Is  this  seat  engaged.  Sir  V 

As  the  gentleman,  with  prompt  courtesy,  rose  to  give  her 
the  place  nearest  the  open  window,  Janet  started  involuntar- 
ily ;  it  was  Thorne  Millington  ! 

In  the  same  instant  he  recognized  her. 

"Janet !"  His  voice  altered  in  its  intonation  from  the 
first  accent  of  eager  interest  to  a  cold,  unimpassioned  tone, 
such  as  he  might  have  addressed  to  any  stranger  who  had 
casually  crossed  his  path.     It  cut  Janet  to  the  heart. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Roydon,"  he  said,  ceremoniously, 
lifting  his  hat.     "I  will  find  another  seat." 

He  was  turning  away  when  Janet  laid  her  hand  tremu- 
lously on  his  arm. 

"Please,  Thome,  don't  go  away  from  me,  she  faltered.  "I 
am  so  lonely,  and — and — " 

Her  voice  died  away  into  a  faint  fluttering  sort  of  sob. 
Thome  Millington  turned  back  again  with  a  strange,  but 
unpleasant  tumult  at  his  heart.  Somehow,  the  words  seemed 
to  bear  a  sweet  significance  far  beyond  their  ordinary  import. 

"Janet,  you  know  I  never  should  have  gone  away  from 
you  if  you  yourself  had  not  banished  me.  But  tell  me  how 
it  happens  that  you  are  here  and  alone." 

And  Janet  told  him.  All  pride,  all  resentment,  all  stub- 
born secretiveness,  had  died  out  of  her  poor  wounded  heartj 
and  the  strength  and  shelter  of  Thorne  MilHngton's  manly 
presence  seemed  the  sweetest  of  all  refuges. 

He  made  no  comment  whatever  on  her  story.  There  was, 
in  his  nature,  that  loyal  instinct  of  chivalrous  nobleness  that 
led  him  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  the  very  semblance  of 
triumphing  over  a  fallen  foe.  But  when,  at  length,  she 
concluded  by  once  more  exclaiming,  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  here,  Thorne!"  he  said,  **Do  you  really  mean  it  Janet?" 

"Oh,  Thorne,  I  do  !  I  do  !" 

"I  will  not  leave  you  again,  Janet,"  he  said,  tenderly, 
taking  her  cold  hand  in  his  own.  "I  will  stay  by  your  side 
all  my  life  long  now." 

And  Janet's  up-lifted  eyes,  heavy  and  dewy,  yet  full  of  a 
sweet  wistful  light,  spoke  the  ample  measure  of  her  repen- 
tant gratitude. 

Aunt  Thyrza  and  Uncle  Matthew  received  their  little 
truant  back  again  to  their  hearts  without  a  single  word  of 
reproach.  A  hurried  sentence  or  two  of  explanation  whis- 
pered to  them  by  Thorne  anticipated  all  unpleasant  question- 
asking;  and  Janet*s  shy,  tender  manner,  was  a  quite  sufficient 
guarantee  of  h3r  penitence  for  the  one  foolish  step  of  her 
eighteen -year-old  life. 

"She's  nothing  but  a  child,"  said  good  Uncle  Matthew 
Roydon. 

"She  ivas  a  child,"  said  Aunt  Thyrza,  softly,  wiping  her 
spectacle  glasses,  "but  she's  a  woman  now." 

And  when  the  frosts  of  early  October  turned  the  upland 
woods  to  crimson  and  russet-brown,  and  strewed  all  the  glen- 
paths  with  pavements  of  rustling  gold,  she  married  Thorne 
Millington — as  loving  and  true-hearted  a  little  bride  as  ever 
wore  the  coronal  of  silver-bright  orange-blossoms  sacred  to 
brides  alone. 
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A  BUN€H  OF  DAISIES. 


On  a  fresh  aud  smiliDg  May  moruing  in  the  year  1840  the 
gate  of  the  Chateau  de  Breuil  was  opened  for  the  exit  of  a 
postchaise  ready  to  start  for  Paris. 

Ernest  de  Merieux  was  taking  a  turn  in  the  park  with  his 
aunt,  the  Countess  de  Breuil,  the  proprietress  of  the  chateau, 
before  he  pursued  his  journey.  The  conversation  seemed 
very  animated,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  good  dowager, 
to  whom  her  nephew  listened  with  the  air  of  one  resigned  to 
hear  all  that  she  chose  to  say,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved 
to  take  his  own  way. 

"Yes,  my  handsome  nephew,"  said  the  countess,  "you  are, 
in  three  letters,  mad ;  and  if  these  three  letters  are  a  little 
less  affronting  than  the  four  which  spell  *fool,*  they  are 
nearly  as  disagreeable." 

"But  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Ernest. 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  dear  aunt,"  interrupted 
the  countess;  "there  you  stand,  eight-and-twenty  years  old, 
with  a  very  passable  figure,  tolerably  good  manners,  wit 
enough  for  a  man  of  familv;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  very  pretty 
income,  which  my  will  will  not  decrease.  And  what  use  do 
you  make  of  all  these  advantages,  may  I  ask  you  ?" 

"And  what  use  do  you  wish  me  to  make  of  them  V  he 
asked, — "that  I  should  become  Procureur  du  Hoi,  or  sous- 
Pr^fet?" 

"A  jest  is  not  an  answer,"  she  replied.  "What  I  wish  to 
say,  Ernest,  is,  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  become  useful  to 
yourself  and  to  others;  that  you  ought  to  marry,  and  have 
children,  of  whom  you  should  make  honest  people;  and  as 
the  world  is  goin^  on  at  present,  if  you  succeed,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  remarkable  characters  in  these  times." 

"Well,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  better  fate,"  said  Ernest;  "but 
you  know  me.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  romantic.  I  was 
always  that  way  inclined,  and  from  trying  to  conceal  my 
malady  it  has  increased  upon  me ;  and  romance  has  been  so 
often  packed  off  by  marriage,  that  I  think  that  they  have 
quarreled  outright.  I  confess  that  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  consent  to  a  marriage  of  fashion  and  convenience,  and 
where  neither  feelings  nor  characters  are  considered,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  sympathies  which  draw  two  hearts  together 
on  their  first  meeting  with  each  other." 

*^Ah,  that  is  where  we  are!*'  said  his  aunt.  "Sympathies 
— magnetic  affinities — two  souls  who  spend  their  lives  in 
running  after  each  other,  and  who,  by  dint  of  running,  at 
last  catch  each  other.  Ernest,  Ernest^  in  what  blue  vol* 
umes  have  you  found  these  absurdities?  Believe  in  my  expe- 
rience of  life,  and  give  up  the  pursuit  of  this  lady  of  your 
day-dreams — this  fair  ideal,  who  possesses  but  one  fault,  or 
one  merit,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it, — that  of  never 
having  existed." 

"But  she  does  exist,"  said  the  young  man.  "What  you 
look  upon  as  a  chimera  is  to  me  a  reality." 

"What !  are  you  in  earnest  ?"  exclaimed  the  countess. 
"Have  you  in  truth  bestowed  your  heart  on  some  one  ?  Why 
not  tell  me  so  at  once  ?" 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you."  he  replied. 

"Is  she  free  ?"  said  his  aunt ;  "a  maiden  or  a  widow  ?  In 
short,  what  or  who  is  she  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  who  she  is,"  replied  Ernest. 

"But  where  did  you  meet  her  ?"  was  the  next  question. 
"How  shall  I  know  her?  What  is  she  like?" 

"I  have  never  seen  her  face,"  he  replied. 

"Now  this  is  too  bad,"  said  madame,  "You  are  either 
amusing  yourself  at  my  expense,  or  you  are  even  more  mad 
than  I  believed  you  to  be." 

"Then  listen,  my  dear  aunt,   and   be   indulgent,   as  you 


always  are,  to  me,"  said  her  nephew.  "You  may  perhaps 
remember  that  I  came  to  pay  you  a  visit  three  years  ago?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  assented ;  "and  that  you  were  so  grave,  so 
melancholy,  so " 

"Well,"  continued  Ernest,  "to  come  here,  I  traveled  by 
the  diligence.  Five-and-twenty  rubbers  of  whist  lost  in  one 
night,  a  forged  bill  given  to  me  at  Baden,  had  condemned 
me  to  a  temporary  but  necessary  reform,  and  had  obliged 
me  to  adopt  this  economical  but  inconvenient  mode  of  trav- 
eling. I  mountedrthe  coupe  on  a  beautiful  evening,  where 
I  found  mjrself  quite  alone.  Night  soon  came  on — a  lovely 
summer's  night, — just  such  a  one  as  Shakspeare  would  have 
chosen  to  people  with  the  most  fantastic  of  his  dreams.  The 
extreme  mildness  of  the  weather  permitted  me  to  have  the 
coupe  open,  and  I  inhaled  with  pleasure  the  soft  June  air, 
known  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  by  hearsay.  The 
regular  motion  of  the  carriage  favored  my  dreamy  state  of 
mind,  and  though  far  from  being  asleep,  I  indulged  in  charm- 
ing visions.  I  was,  in  a  word,  in  a  state  of  mind  well  fitted 
to  receive  and  preserve  sudden  and  romantic  impresions. 

"Whilst  we  were  changing  horses  at  a  little  village  not  far 
from  Dreux,  the  door  of  my  carriage  was  opened,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  to  have  company.  I  almost  cursed  them 
in  my  heart  for  breaking  my  solitary  meditations;  and  the 
first  individual  who  presented  himself  did  not  incline  me  to 
be  better  pleased  with  the  interruption.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, very  fat,  very  old,  with  the  breast  of  his  coat  covered 
with  orders.  He  climbed  in,  out  of  breath,  and  seated  him- 
self grumbling,  and  obstinately  refused  my  civil  offer  to  give 
up  the  coupe  seat  to  him.  He  turned  round  to  give  his 
hand  to  a  lady,  whom  he  established  in  a  corner,  and  who, 
from  the  vivacity  of  her  movements  and  the  slightness  of 
her  figure,  I  concluded  to  be  very  young.  Her  neck  and 
shoulders  were  enveloped  in  a  large  black  silk  scarf;  a  close 
liCghorn  bonnet,  covered  with  a  blond  veil,  would  have  pre- 
vented my  distinguishing  her  features,  even  if  the  darkness 
of  the  night  had  not  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  of  conjec- 
turing what  they  might  be. 

"From  some  words  dropped  by  my  new  companions  I  soon 
learned  that  they  had  been  compelled,  like  myself,  to  mount 
into  the  humble  coupe.  Their  carriage  had  broken  down  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  which  we  had  just  left.  As  their 
arrival  at  a  certain  hour  had  been  announced  to  the  relation 
whom  they  were  going  to  visit,  they  knew  she  would  be 
alarmed  if  they  did  not  make  their  appearance;  and  as  it 
would  rec^uire  two  days  to  repair  their  carriage,  they  had 
left  a  servant  in  charge  of  it  and  their  baggage,  and  had 
bravely  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  diligence  to  their  desti- 
nation.  It  was  to  this  vulgar  incident  I  owed  their  presence. 

"When  we  became  mutually  satisfied  that  we  were  in  good 
company,  the  conversation  grew  more  animated.  The  gen- 
tleman only  contributed  some  commonplace  remarks,  which 
had  much  the  same  effect  (thrown  into  the  midst  of  poetic 
and  rambling  talk),  that  a  shot  fired  might  have  had  on  a 

flight  of  sparrows ;    but  his  young  companion No,  I 

never  could  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
on  me  in  this  rolling  box,  thirty  leagues  from  our  salons  and 
our  own  world,  by  her  irresistible  grace,  her  sympathetic 
and  charming  mind — ^by  turns  gay,  serious,  piquante,  melan- 
choly, and  sentimental.  Our  conversation  touched  on  all 
subjects — poetry,  fashion,  the  opera,  new  books — rapid 
sketches,  but  all  in  good  taste ;  always  the  most  perfect  idea, 
the  most  delicate  apprehension  met  whatever  remark  I  made. 

"Never  did  people  understand  each  other  so  quickly  and 
so  well  as  we  did ;  never  did  ideas  and  sentiments  so  entirely 
coincide. 

"You  know,  dear  aunt,  that,  whether  from  timidity,  indo- 
lence, or  incapacity,  I  rarely  display  any  tendency  to  wit 
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**Well,  that  night  I  really  felt  happy  at  the  idea  that  I 
did  not  prove  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  my  eharming  com- 
panion. Everything  concurred  to  render  the  impression 
which  she  made  upon  me  deep  and  lasting;  the  midnight 
hour,  and  charm  attached  to  everything  unlooked-for  and 
unknown,  and  the  awkwardness  of  my  situation ;  I  was  so 
near  this  lady,  yet  so  completely  separated  from  her;  she 
spoke  to  me  almost  in  a  whisper,  yet  I  could  not  see  her ; 
this  intimacy  of  a  few  hours  which  the  dawn  of  day  would 
put  an  end  to  forever.  It  was  the  pleasure  one  might  feel 
at  a  masked  ball,  but  without  the  mask,  and  without  the 
horrible  dread  that  one  always  has  there,  that  of  giving  one's 
arm  to  some  infamous  wretch.  Even  to  our  heavy  compan- 
ion my  excited  imagination  gave  a  romantic  part  in  this 
drama.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  husband  imposed  upon  the 
lady,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  ages;  he  must 
separate  us  for  life,  as  at  present  he  did,  in  reality,  by  keep- 
ing the  seat  which  I  should  so  gladly  have  exchanged  for 
mine. 

"You  may  be  sure,  curious  as  I  was,  that  I  had  tact  and 
good  manners  enough  not  to  ask  questions.  All  that  I 
discovered,  all  that  I  guessed,  was  voir  hypothetical;  they 
were  evidently  persons  belonging  to  the  highest  class — ^at 
least  so  judged  by  the  mention  of  their  friends  and  relations, 
and  their  occasional  visits  to  Paris.  The  husband  (I  always 
settled  that  he  was  her  husband),  might  be  a  general  of  the 
emperor,  or  ho  might  be  a  large  country  proprietor,  but  I 
soon  gave  up  conjecturing  that  I  might  listen  and  reply.  I 
was  intoxicated  with  delight  by  the  conversation  of  my  ador- 
able unknown ;  I  admired  how  wit,  how  sentiment,  so  often 
enemies  to  each  other,  were  so  judiciously  blended  that  they 
did  not  interfere,  but  set  each  other  off  instead;  and  from 
listening  to  her,  and  trying  to  understand  and  value  her  as 
she  deserved  to  be  valued,  the  night  was  not  near  spent 
until  your  poor  nephew,  agitated,  astonished,  alarmed  at  his 
own  strange  feelings,  could  have  said,  with  a  mixture  of  sor- 
row, fear,  and  almost  of  shame,  *My  heart  beats  I* 

"A  little  before  sunrise,  my  neighbor  stretched  himself  out 
of  the  window,  and  called  to  the  conductor  to  stop.  We 
had  reached  a  cross-road  that  branched  off  from  the  high- 
way. ^Louise,'  said  he  to  the  young  lady,  *we  had  better 
alight  here.  We  will  go  to  a  farm-house,  not  five  minutes' 
walk  from  this,  and  send  notice  to  our  cousin,  and  then  she 
will  forward  her  carriage  for  us.' 

"These  simple  words,  this  inevitable  de»wuemcnt^  appeared 
to  me  at  the  moment  a  real  misfortune;  it  seemed  as  if  this 
man  had  waked  me  from  a  delightful  dream, — ^as  if  he  were 
snatching  my  treasures  from  me  before  I  had  time  to  count 
them.  Moreover,  this  all  took  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  husband  got  out  first,  treading  heavily  on  my  foot 
and  making  many  apologies,  which  I  was  much  tempted  to 
answer  by  abusing  him.  Louise  followed,  stepping  lightlv. 
In  passing  me,  she  bade  me  a  friendly  adieu;  to  which  I  did 
not  know  what  to  reply.  I  gave  her  my  hand  for  a  moment. 
As  she  advanced  to  the  step  of  the  carriage  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  small  foot,  encased  in  a  well-fitting  boot,  touching  the 
ground.  There  they  set  out  on  the  cross-road,  which  was 
half  hidden  by  hawthorn  hedges.  I  saw  no  more,  and  the 
diligence  set  off  at  full  trot.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
'  it  Wiis  broad  daylight.  I  arrived  at  your  house  in  the  even- 
ing, tired  and  discontented,  every  now  and  then  asking  my- 
self if  I  had  dreamt  all  this, — if  I  was  awake  or  asleep, — not 
being  able  to  account  for  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  for  my 
heart  was  full  of  this  ideal  who  had  appeared  to  me  for  a 
I    moment,  and  whom  I  felt  I  never  could  forget." 

"And  you  have  never  since  found  out  anything  more 
about  her?"  asked  the  countess. 
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"It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so,"  replied  her  nephew. 
"Neither  the  conductor  nor  the  driver  knew  anything  of  my 
two  travelers,  who  had  entered  the  diligence  without  giving 
their  names,  and  without  luggage.  When  I  was  in  the  vil- 
lage where  we  had  taken  them  up,  I  could  learn  nothing. 
They  remembered  the  carriage  left  to  be  repaired,  but  that 
was  all.  I  could  not  even  find  out  the  place  where  we  had 
set  them  down;  for  in  the  night  especially,  all  cross-roads 
resemble  each  other.  So  I  had  to  give  up  my  search,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  guide  me  in  it." 

"And  so,  Ernest/'  said  his  aunt,  "all  that  remains  t)  you 
of  your  beloved  b  the  name — Louise?'' 

"Another,"  he  replied — "a  bunch  of  daisies,  which  my 
heroine  held  in  her  hand  and  dropped  as  she  left  the  car- 
riage, whether  designedly  or  not  1  cannot  say;  but  I  have 
treasured  it  as  a  relic  of  her." 

"My  poor  Ernest,"  said  the  countess,  "there  are  a  good 
many  women  called  Louise,  and  there  are  a  great  many  dais- 
ies in  our  fields  in  Summer.  I  just  go  back  to  where  I 
began.     Is  not  this  folly? — and  what  can  it  lead  to?" 

"To  nothing,  I  know,"  he  replied;  but  if  follies  lead  to 
any  good  end,  they  cease  to  be  follies.  Let  me  enjoy  my 
ideal  a  little  longer.  A  name,  a  bouquet,  a  remembrance — 
are  not  these  often  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the  sweetest  mo- 
ments of  our  lives?  But,  farewell,  dear  aunt,  foi*  there  is 
Justin  on  his  box  and  the  postillion  in  his  saddle.  In  Sep- 
tember, I  shall  return,  and  you  shall  preach  to  me  again." 

"Alas,  my  dear  child,  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  for  my 
sermons  to  have  the  power  of  converting  you,"  said  the  old 
dowager.  "My  only  wish  is  to  see  you  happy,  and  for  this 
reason  alone,  I  entreat  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  said  to 
you." 

[CON'CLUDED   IN   OVVi   NEXT.] 


THE  STREAMLET. 

HT   T.    H.    DEE. 

The  dtreamlet's  bubbling  acoonts  told 
The  tale  of  woo  for  matron  old, 
Whose  lifeless  son  lay  pale  and  cold, 

On  war's  rod  field  of  glory, 
And  'twas  its  gushing  tones  that  sung 
Of  many  plajful  gambols  flung 
By  nerres  to  other  musio  strung. 

Than  carnage  wild  and  gory. 

In  language  wonderfully  strange, 
It  speaks  of  many  a  worldly  change, 
That  has  transpired  within  the  range 

Of  memories  truthful  pages, 
Of  some  who've  left  and  gone  before, 
That  we  commune  with,  as  of  yore, 
And  shall  do,  aye,  forevermore 

Where  bliss  the  theme  engages. 

I  love  to  hear  its  trickling  whiles 
So  truthful  in  their  yaried  styles, 
That  moTe  to  sympathy  or  smiles, 

Unconscious  o'er  me  stealing, 
I  would  that  I  could  clear  convey. 
In  language  suitable  the  sway 
It  exercises  on  its  way — 

Immortal  thoughts  revealing. 
Oyihn,  Juhj,  1809. 
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NECESSITY  OF  AN  INTELUCIIBLE  TIEW  OF  A 
FUTURE  UFE. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  organized  that  it  requires  an  intel- 
ligible future  upon  which  it  can  rest  for  his  present  happi- 
ness. Man  does  not  need  to  be  possessed  of  every  detail  of  a 
future  life,  but  ho  needs  propoitionately  as  definite  a  notion 
of  the  likely  character  of  his  moyements,  and  the  sources  of 
his  pleasures,  as  he  has  of  his  future  in  this  life  when  at 
school  he  studies  and  prepares  himself  for  life's  engagements. 
Unless  man  knows  what  the  general  character  of  his  future 
movements  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  whether  in  this 
life  or  the  next,  he  cannot  work  towards  them  correctly.  He 
cannot  turn  every  power  even  at  the  present  time  to  its 
fullest  use,  to  make  the  future  as  glorious  as  possible.  There- 
fore are  we  sure  that  whenever  or  wherever  that  scheme  of 
religion  is  found  that  was  prepared  for  man's  guidance,  upon 
this  earth  by  the  Creator,  it  will  necessarily  contain  among 
its  teachings  h  clear,  intelligible  and  definite  view  of  a 
future  state, — so  definite,  at  all  events,  that  man  will  under- 
stand enough  of  the  destiny  and  eternal  employment  of 
every  power  he  possesses  to  enable  him  day  by  day  to  train 
each  capability  of  his  nature  so  as  to  enable  it  to  fill  in  the 
most  splendid  manner  the  destiny  intended  for  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  man  only  lives  in  proportion  as  the  aspi- 
rations, yearnings,  and  capabilities  of  his  nature  are  called 
into  play.  Let  any  of  his  powers  become  totally  unused  for 
a  long  period,  and  they  become  stunted  and  dwarfed,  and 
corrode  and  disorder  the  rest  of  his  being.  Man  therefore 
continually  needs  objects  for  their  present  employ,  and  a 
prospect  of  an  abundant  supply  of  such  objects  for  his 
powers  in  the  future,  ere  full  satisfaction  and  pleasure  can 
pervade  his  being.  This  kind  of  a  prospect  is  very  essen- 
tial, for  a  sense  of  dread  and  weakness  steals  through  our 
whole  being  at  the  thought  of  a  total  loss  or  cessation  of  any 
one  of  the  present  energies,  activities  or  promptings  now 
moving  within  us. 

An  immortality,  therefore,  congenial  to  our  aspirations 
and  the  real  character  of  our  souls,  will  necessarily  present 
a  boundless  prospect  for  the  employment  of  every  power  we 
possess—one  that  will  include  and  retain  all  our  energies  in 
endless  prospect.  We  cannot  imagine  a  future  existence  for 
ourselves  without  carrjring  or  supposing  to  be  there  the 
whole  of  the  natural  impulses  and  combined  abilities  we  at 
present  possess — our  memories,  our  sympathies,  our  construc- 
tive abilities,  our  refining,  beautifying,  and  adorning  powers, — 
our  judgment,  our  taste,  the  humor,  or  pathos  of  our  souls, 
our  governing  and  managing  qualities,  our  acquisitive  de- 
sires, our  conversational  and  argumentative  qualities,  our 
inventive,  combining,  and  applying  strength,  with  the  yearn- 
ings of  our  souls  for  kindred  ties  and  the  love  and  esteem  of 
others.  Together  in  that  immortality  must  we  suppose  our 
natural  necessities  for  difficulties  to  engage  our  energies,  and 
that  manifest  necessity  which  exists  within  us  for  a  constant 
variety  to  exist  in  all  objects  that  engage  our  attention.    Wo 
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cannot  understand  a  future  existence  (however  much  wo 
may  unthinkingly  subscribe  to  it),  without  supposing  these 
powers  still  in  our  possession,  these  feelings  still  in  our 
bosoms,  and  these  necessities  still  with  us. 

To  make  the  kind  of  immortality  wo  need,  still  more  ap- 
parent, we  ask.  Can  the  watchmaker,  as  he  bends  over  the 
delicate  machinery  of  his  trade,  fitting  the  various  parta 
with  such  exactness  and  finish,  and  feeling  the  glow  of  his 
intelligence  and  comprehension  of  that  art  filling  his  mind, — 
can  he  imagine  himself  in  the  future  destitute  of  that  skill, 
without  associating  the  idea  with  idiotcy  or  disease?  On 
the  other  hand,  can  he  imagine  that  skill  still  in  his  pos- 
session, with  nothing  in  existence  upon  which  to  expend  it, 
looming  endlessly  before  him,  without  feeling  that  that 
would  be  an  equal  death  and  destruction  to  his  feelings  ? 

Can  the  gardener,  tastefully  arranging  his  grounds — ^here 
walks,  there  plats  of  green  winding  round  the  variegated 
bed,  assorting  and  matching  hues  and  forms,  selecting  appro- 
priate soils  and  positions  for  warmth  or  shade, — training 
now  the  creeping  plant  high  overhead,  now  festooning  and 
intertwining  roses  round,  banking  up  greenness  and  fresh- 
ness round  the  arbour  seat,  and  using  the  judgment  that 
selects  the  season,  the  weather  and  the  mould  for  bringing 
out  and  treating  each  chosen  plant,-— can  that  man,  thrilling 
with  satisfaction  and  conscious  power  amid  the  triumphs  of 
his  skill,  the  wonders  of  his  judgment  and  his  taste, — can 
he  believe  that  there  shall  come  a  time  when  every  particle 
of  such  judgment  and  creative  skill  shall  die  within  him,  or 
be  forever  useless  and  inapplicable,  if  retained,  without  feel- 
ing that  such  a  future  is  as  repulsive  as  the  grave  ? 

Can  the  artist,  feeling  his  soul  enriched  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  designing  skill  (the  love  of  which  is  interwoven 
with  his  life),— can  the  architect,  glorying  in  his  construct- 
ive might,  imagine  an  existence  without  these  capabilities 
still  interlocked  within  his  being? 

Can  the  statesman,  comprehending  tlie  varied  codes  of 
nations,  grasping  the  relationships  of  states  and  territories, 
the  usages  of  courts,  the  bearing  of  treaties,  balancing  sta- 
tistics one  against  the  other,  and  measuring  in  his  mind  the 
force  and  application  of  proposed  laws  upon  communities 
and  individuals, — can  he,  rejoicing  in  the  masterv  and 
strength  of  his  governing  and  comprehending  faculties,  di- 
vide those  powers,  that  inward  strength,  from  himself  or 
his  future  existence,  even  in  supposition,  without  feeling 
that  he  treads  upon  ground  abhorrent  and  unnatural  ? 

And  let  us  travel  nearer  home  and  think  of  the  flow  of 
fancy,  wit,  and  mirth  that  rises  up  within  us,  ever  seeking 
an  outlet  in  speech  or  action,  and  ask.  Can  these  be  sepa- 
rated from  our  immortality? 

Then  the  dear,  dear  promptings  that  urge  man  on  to  love 
and  seek  to  be  beloved,  and  make  him  wish  to  be  the  sup- 
port and  stay  of  some  objects  of  his  care, — ^fond  parental 
impulses,  touching  the  tenderest  and  inmost  chords  of  the 
spirit,  and  filling  the  soul  when  aroused  with  sensations 
natural  and  holy,^-can  these  be  separated  in  the  future  from 
man  or  woman's  nature,  and  their  identity  be  still  retained? 
Or  can  the  identical  man  continue  his  existence  without  his 
hospitable  imparting  nature — the  pleasure  found  in  enter- 
taining guests  or  friends,  or  bestowing  gifts  of  afiectionate 
remembrance,  be  with  him  still?  Will  it  need  any  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  each  and  every  quality  we  have  referred 
to  is  as  much  a  part  of  man  as  anything  that  he  can  call 
himself — that  each  faculty  is  necessary  for  the  pleasure  and 
gratification  of  the  rest — that  each  stimulates,  nourishes,  and 
employs  the  other  as  much  as  the  head  serves  to  bless  and 
employ  the  feet,  the  feet  the  hands,  the  hands  the  eyes,  or 
the  eyes  the  mouth,  that,  taken  together,  they  form  a  beau- 
teous and  harmonious  union  of  chords,  each  vibrating  on  its 
uigitizea  py  "ksmxjxj^ix^  ^ 
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associated  string — each  giving  and  deriving  melody  from  the 
combination, — ^that  it  takes  the  whole  blended  mass  of  capa- 
biliticSy  delights,  perceptions,  and  impulses  wc  have  referred 
to,  to  form  Many  each  being  separately  and  unitedly  part 
and  parcel  of  the  very  being — the  very  man  that  has  to  be 
supplied  with  immortality? 

Man,  then,  we  say,  standing  as  it  were  between  eternity 
past  and  to  come,  feeling  the  wonderful  variety  and  scope  of 
his  powers,  the  glories  they  have  achieved,  and  their  capa- 
bility lor  infinite  development,  and  notwithstanding  thus 
endowed  like  one  emerging  from  the  dark  and  treading  into 
it  again,  carrying  with  him  a  mass  of  talents,  longings,  and 
propensities  he  does  not  know  properly  how  to  use  or  what 
to  make  their  final  aim,  but  conscious  that  they  are  infinite 
in  their  application,  while  all  in  this  little  life  to  which  he 
can  apply  them  is  broken,  interrupted,  and  quickly  ended, — 
orayes  to  know  why  he  is  thus  gloriously  endowed,  whither  he 
is  tending,  and  where  and  in  what  beyond  the  grave's  great 
blank  lies  the  field  for  the  employ  of  characteristics  identi- 
fied with  all  the  impulses  of  his  life,  and  forming  the  great 
fountain,  whose  many  streams  make  up  the  pleasures  of  his 
existence, — without  which  knowledge  he  cannot  be  fully 
happy  or  content,  nor  can  he  possibly  fully  develop  or  steer 
these  capabilities  to  their  final  goal. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  traced  out  the  knowledge  man 
needs.  As  to  which  of  the  varied  religions  offered  to  man 
noflt  gives  this  Ttnowledge — as  to  which  most  completely 
offers  a  prospect  of  a  future  life  in  harmony  with  the  desires 
and  necessities  of  his  whole  being  for  endless  employment, 
we  shall  see,  when  we  investigate  the  Two  Kinds  of  Im- 
mortalUy  respectively  offered  to  man  by  Christianity  and 
"Mormonism,"  in  our  next. 


A   UTAH    WOMAN'S    THOUGHTS. 

ON  WOMANLY  EMPLOYMENTS,  MARRIAGE  ETC. 


An  article  of  ours,  published  in  No.  4  of  this  volume,  en- 
titled, "Which  is  the  superior  sex?"  has  drawn  forth  some 
thoughts  from  a  lady  correspondent,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  and  present  some  comments  thereon. 

To  say  that  there  are  not  many  women  fully  capacitated  to 
occapy  positions  of  responsibility,  to  creditably  discharge  duties 
of  a  public  nature,  would  be  admitting  that  woman  is  man's  infe- 
rior, this,  of  course,  no  right-thinking  man  would  assert,  and  no 
woman,  with  true  womanhood  dwelling  within  her,  would  admit. 

It  is  true  the  taste  of  most  women  is  not  for  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion attendant  upon  a  public  career,  it  is  but  the  few  who  would 
choose  this  life ;  then  let  them  have  their  choice,  if  they  want. 

If  they  prove  themseWes  efficient  as  senators,  legislators,  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers,  why  should  the  question  of  sex  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  intelligence? 

Unmarried  women  are  more  eligible  for  these  offices,  they  can 
give  their  undivided  time  to  such  pursuits,  and  may  it  not  be 
that,  although  unweddcd,  many  may,  in  this  way,  become  bene- 
factors to  humanity? 

^  **Forbid  to  any  human  being  a  particular  course,  and  he  imme- 
diately wants  to  pursue  it.  Man  grows  restiye  beneath  strong 
bands  and  iron  rules,  human  nature  is  outraged,  and  he  rebels. 
God  has  given  to  man  free  agency  to  think,  to  speak,  to  aeU*  So 
also  did  he  give  it  to  woman,  and  had  she  to-day  the  acknowl- 
edged riffht  to  vote,  her  sense  of  jiutice  would  be  satisfied, 
she  would  then  act  her  pleasure  in  improving  or  disregarding  the 
privilege. 

The  women  of  Utah  cast  their  votes  semi-annually  to  sustain  or 
reject  church  officers,  the  votes  of  both  men  and  women  are 
usually  on  one  side.  Were  this  not  so,  the  women  would  have 
the  decided  advantage,  as  they  are  in  the  majority  in  Utah.  They 
bear  their  honors,  however,  with  becoming  humility,  and  show 
no  spirit  of  antagonism, — they  have  the  privilege  to  voUt  and  are 
satisfied. 
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In  expressing  ourselves  on  the  above,  wo  believe  that  we 


shall  but  give  our  correspondent's  own  views,  had  she  but  taken 
time  and  space  to  have  elaborated  them.  For  ourselves,  we 
hold  that  women  are  just  as  fit  for  senators  and  lawyers  as 
men  are  for  dry-nurses  or  any  business  of  that  kind — ^which 
is  certainly  not  saying  a  great  deal  in  favor  of  the  proposition. 
Both  sexes  can  by  strain  of  nature,  and  sheer  force  of  will, 
sustain—^ven  in  an  admirable  manner  positions  for  which 
either  sex  (speaking  of  each  as  a  whole)  have  no  natural 
calling.  They  can  do  it,  we  say,  when  circumstances  are 
sufficiently  pressing.  There  are  women  doing  it  to-day  and 
doing  it  well ;  but  this  is  no  argument  in  proof  of  there  Doing 
a  natural  endowment  of  their  sex  for  such  pursuits. 

But  what  our  correspondent  wants,  and  what  we  perfectly 
agree  to,  is,  we  presume,  that  women  and  men  should  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  anything  no  matter  how  absurd,  for 
as  the  writer  says,  quoting  from  the  Magazine,  "forbid  to 
a  human  being  any  particular  course  and  he  immediately 
wants  to  pursue  it."  Therefore,  remove  all  restrictions,  let 
women  be  Senators,  Lawyers,  or  Congressm<?«,  if  they  want, 
and  let  men  be  dry-nurses  and  milliners  if  Oiey  desire  it. 
Make  no  cast  iron  rules  for  either  sex — nature  will  settle  the 
whole  question. 

So  far  as  doctoring  is  concerned,  we  readily  concede  that 
in  midwifery,  as  in  many  diseases  peculiar  to  their  sex, 
women  are  certainly  the  most  appropriate  attendants.  As 
to  women  being  Legislators,  Barristers  or  Lecturers,  the 
question — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  so  rough  a  compar- 
ison— is  like  selling  potatoes  or  merchandise,  simply  one  of 
demand  and  supply.  If  the  public  want  lady  Senators  or 
lady  Lawyers,  the  article  will  sell  and  nothing  can  prevent  it, 
— provided  there  are  any  ladies  with  the  requsito  on  hand. 
All  this  vociferation  and  flourish  of  trumpets  about  woman's 
right  to  be  this,  or  her  folly  in  wanting  to  be  that,  will  all 
settle  itself  If  the  great  world  of  humanity  wants  to  be 
represented  in  legislative  chambers  by  the  softer  sex  they 
will  elect  it.  On  the  other  hand  if  this  same  humanity 
in  its  great  heart  feels  that  it  docs  not  want  a  woman's  voice 
there,  but  would  rather  have  it,  where  it  may  sound  the 
sweeter,  in  the  stillness  of  the  home  circle,  it  will  not  call 
for  women  for  such  positions  and  not  being  "called,"  of 
course,  they  cannot  be  "chosen."  And  all  the  fretting  and 
stewing  on  either  side  will  not  avail  one  hair,  nature  in  the 
mass  will  speak  and  will  have  its  own  way. 

On  the  subject  of  voting,  we  are  clearly  with  our  corres- 
pondent of  opinion  that  all  that  women  want  is  the  right  to 
vote  ;  here  nature  again  will  settle  the  question.  Practical 
turmoil  will  have  no  charms  for  the  mass  of  women,  and 
having  no  charms  for  them,  women  will  be  as  safe  from  its 
influence,  as  though  they  were  in  heaven. 

In  our  next,  we  will  hear  what  our  correspondent  has  to 
say  as  to  marriage,  and  also  as  to  "which  is  the  Superior  Sex." 


UTILITY  OP  OPPOSITION. 


A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  necessary  to  help  a  man 
to  climb  life's  rugged  steeps.  "Kites  rise  against  and  not 
luith  the  wind."  To  be  opposed  raises  the  active  mind 
within.  A  disposition  to  contend  and  overcome,  raises  latent 
ambition  to  succeed^  where,  perhaps,  before  opposition  came 
in,  the  interest  may  have  flagged,  or  ceased  altogether. 
"Hardship  is  the  mature  soil  of  manhood  and  self  reliance." 
Let  no  man  wax  pale  therefore  because  of  opposition.  To 
develop  the  energies,  make  strong,  weak  resolves,  in  a  word 
to  accomplish  anything,  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  is 
necessary. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Julj  2lBt  18G9. 
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CHARLES  MARTEL  AND  THE  WORLD'S  CRISIS. 


THE   WORLD  8    HI8T0ET   ILLUSTRATED    IN   ITS    GREAT   CHARACTERS. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  harmonious  coming  of  these 
great  characters,  and  how  exactly  they  fit  the  requirements 
of  the  age.  Moreover,  that  fitness  is  endorsed  by  our  expe- 
rience centuries  aflerwards,  when  humanity  has  advanced  to 
the  very  culmination  of  civilizations  of  which  they  were  the 
first  capital  marks.  Is  it  that  the  times  bring  forth  the  men 
by  grand  accidents  which  overtopping.all  other  surroundings, 
harmonizes  history  per  force,  or  is  there  a  divine  programme 
underlining  all  ?  The  referent  historian  will  incline  to  the 
latter  view. 

As  we  have  seen  in  our  former  articles,  the  very  world  in 
the  times  just  preceding  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  one 
universal  chaos.  Fierce,  warlike  nations  needed  a  fusion 
into  a  united  Christendom,  primitive  races  who  were  enter- 
ing into  the  first  phases  of  social  forms,  required  a  vast  con- 
solidation. Without  this,  the  Christian  civilization  could 
not  have  been  evolved,  humanity  would  have  found  a  very 
difierent  shaping,  and  modern  times  an  entirely  difierent 
tone. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  Mohaipmed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great  and  the  com- 
ing of  Charlemagne.  We  have  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  advent  of  the  Arabian  Prophet;  but  it  has  been 
sufficiently  manifest  that  his  mission  was  suited  to  the  revi- 
val of  the  East,  and  not  to  the  creation  of  new  empires  and 
new  civilizations  in  the  West.  That  greater  part  of  the 
world's  mission  was  given  to  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  now,  in  our  historical  course,  reached  a  period 
when  a  name  and  a  power  were  needed  to  arise,  mighty 
enough  to  check  the  triumphant  career  of  the  successors  of 
Mohammed,  confine  his  empire  to  the  East  and  prevent  it 
from  interrupting  the  Providence  of  the  world  in  the  West 
among  the  young  vigorous  nations  who  were  destined  to  give 
to  humanity  the  culmination  of  ages.  Charles  Martel  gave 
this  check,  and  his  still  more  illustrious  grandson  Charle- 
magne created  a  Christendom. 

Within  a  hundred  years  ailer  the  death  of  Mohammed 
which  took  place  A.  D.  632,  his  successors  had  subdued  not 
only  Persia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia,  but  also  Egypt, 
North  Africa  and  Spain.  While  the  Christian  empire  repre- 
sented by  the  successors  of  Constantino,  was  losing  its 
dominion  over  the  West,  the  followers  of  Mohammed  went 
on  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until,  in  the  eighth  century,  it 
seemed  that  both  Asia  and  Europe  would  yield  to  their 
victorious  arms,  and  the  whole  world  become  one  vast  Mo- 
hammedan fabric.  But,  in  the  year  732,  Charles  Martel 
broke  this  fierce  tide  of  conquest.  In  the  great  battle  which 
then  took  place  between  the  two  powers,  no  less  than  375,- 
000  Saracens  were  left  dead  on  the  battle-field.  Thus  per- 
ished an  immense  army  by  the  might  of  Charles  Martel,  the 
grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  and,  with  the  loss  of  that  fam- 
ous battle,  departed  forever  the  hopes  of  the  Saracens  of 
subduing  Europe.  And  thus  we  see  Providence  again  at 
work  in  the  issues  ef  the  world;  for  we  cantiot  but  believe 
that  to  Christ,  and  not  to  Mohammed,  was  ordained  from 
the  first  the  dominion  of  all  the  earth. 

There  was  also,  at  this  period,  another  crisis  in  the  world's 
affairs.  It  was  in  the  division  growing  up  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine,  emperors  of  the  East,  who,  until  this  time,  had  represented 
the  imperial  rule  of  the  Church,  destined  now  to  soon  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne.  The  emperors 
Leo  the  Third  and  Constantino,  called  Copronynus,  emperors 
of  the  East,  sought  to  suppress  image  worship  in  the  Church, 
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and  between  them  and  the  popes,  there  sprang  up  a  fierce 
theological  warfare;  but  Gregory  the  Third  haughtily  replied 
to  the  emperors.     In  one  of  his  letters  he  .said: 

**You,  however,  think  to  frighten  us  by  your  threats,  by  saying 
— *I  will  send  my  guards  to  Rome  to  break  the  images  of  the 
cathedral;  I  will  carry  away  Pope  Gregory  laden  with  chains, 
and  I  will  chastise  him  as  my  predecessor  Constantine,  chastised 
the  pontiff  Martin.' 

"Prince,  learn  that  we  do  not  fear  your  violence;  wo  are  in 
safety  in  Italy;  abase,  then,  the  pride  of  your  wrath  before  our 
authority,  and  learn  that  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  are  the  medi- 
ators, the  sovereign  arbitrators  between  the  East  and  the  West.** 

The  emperor  Leo  then  addressed  to  the  Pope,  letters  of  wis- 
dom, aiming  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  Church  and 
the  empire,  but  the  haughty  Gregory  replied: 

**You  afhrm  that  you  possess  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power, 
because  your  ancestors  united  in  their  persons  the  double  author- 
ity of  the  empire  and  the  priesthood.  They  might  thus  speak  who 
have  founded  and  enriched  churches,  and  who  have  protected 
them;  nevertheless,  under  their  reigns,  they  have  always  submit- 
ted to  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  But  you,  who  have  despised 
them,  who  have  broken  their  ornameats,  how  dare  you  to  claim 
the  right  of  governing  them?  The  devil,  who  has  seized  upon  your 
intelligence,  obscures  all  your  thoughts  and  speaks  by  your 
mouth.'* 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  matchless  arrogance  of  Priest- 
hoods that  have  departed  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus;  yet  claim- 
ing an  absolute  authority  in  his  name  over  mankind.  He 
is  absolute;  but  it  is  in  potency  of  love  which  sways  its  scep- 
ter over  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  bows  the  intellect  to 
reverence,,  by  a  beneficent  wisdom.  The  highest  intelligence 
and  spirituality  can  receive  the  reign  of  theocracy  as  repre- 
sented in  Him^  but  what  soul,  born  into  the  kingdom  of  light, 
can  maintain  for  ever  a  theocracy  as  embodied  in  priestcraft. 
How  different  is  the  absolutism  of  Christ  preserved  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  the  absolutism  of  popes  which  enslaves 
mankind  in  the  forms  and  arrogance  of  a  Chrislless  author- 
ity? Yet,  to  this  the  Church  was  now  reduced,  and  in  that 
authority,  popes  began  to  set  themselves  up  against  the  em- 
perors (the  successors  of  Constantino,)  who  had  first  given 
to  these  successors  of  St.  Peter  the  opportunity  of  temporal 
power.  But  this  was  destined  to  continue  for  many  centu- 
ries till  every  emperor  and  prince  in  Christendom  was 
subdued  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  The  monk  Ilil- 
derbrand,  who  was  the  Charlemagne  of  popedom,  and 
crowned  as  Gregory  A'^II,  put  on  the  capstone  of  the  mighty 
fabric  of  priestcraft.  After  that,  the  Reformers  began  to 
rise  as  the  world's  great  characters;  and  popes  found  them 
mightier  than  emperors  and  kings.  We  shall  reach  them 
by  and  by;  but  we  will  now  return  to  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  between  the  popes  and  emperors  at  the  world's  crisis, 
when  Charles  Martel  arrested  the  march  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan power  upon  I'^urope,  and  the  East  and  West  commenced 
their  separation. 

After  dispatching  his  arrogant  letters  to  the  Emperor  Leo, 
Pope  Gregory  called  a  council  and  anathematized  all  the 
"image-smashers"  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  so  enraged  the 
emperor  that  he  armed  a  numerous  flotilla,  destined  for  war 
upon  Italy,  but  violent  storms  treated  it  as  they  did  centuries 
afterwards  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  vessels  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Constantino.  This  was  deemed  a  miracle  by 
the  Roman  Church,  and  solemnly  celebrated  in  Italy.  The 
emperor,  however,  began  to  re-organize  an  army  and  equip 
a  new  fleet  for  the  war  against  the  pope,  but  the  revolt  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  shook  Leo  upon  his  throne.  By 
degrees,  he  lost  the  most  beautiful  provinces  of  his  empire, 
because  execrated  by  his  people  and  stigmatized  by  the  name 
of  anti-Christ.  Such  has  been  the  examples  of  the  wars 
between  the  princes  and  priests.  Religion  is  the  omnipo- 
tent.    Nothing  but  a  counter-religion  can  break  it  down. 
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Not  until  the  Eeformcrs  came  were  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  shaken. 

But  Pope  Gregory  soon  found  that  the  Church  could  not 
triumph  in  the  earth,  separated  from  the  protecting  might  of 
au  empire,  and  this  soon  brought  up  Charlemagne  with  his 
new  empire  of  the  west. 

The  king  of  the  Lombards  finding  the  popedom  no  longer 
protected  by  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  his  Grecian  troops, 
resolved  to  reduce  all  Italy  to  his  sway.  Gregory,  in  his 
strait,  now  sought  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  the 
Franks,  but  that  politic  prince  was  rather  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  theChurch;  but  his  ambitious  descendants  at  length 
succored  Rome,  and  thereby  established  the  dominion  of 
France. 

Gregory,  nothing  daunted  by  the  crisis  of  the  times,  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  and  dared  to  say  in  full 
council,  **that  his  sec  was  above  all  the  thrones  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  pontiffs  might  conduct  all  nations  to  the  prince 
of  darkness,  without  any  man  having  the  right  to  accuse 
them  of  sin,  because  they  were  not  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  mortals ! " 

An  extract  of  the  letter  of  Pope  Zachary,  soon  after  this 
to  the  primate  of  the  Gauls,  will  illustrate  to  our  readers  the 
style  of  the  Church  towards  its  intellectual  heretics.  His 
Holiness  wrote: 

"Above  all,  proscribe  the  philosopher  Virgil,  that  Scotch  pries<, 
who  dares  maintain  that  there  exists  another  world,  and  other 
men  upon  that  world;  other  suns  and  other  moons  in  the  heavens; 
who  affirms  that  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  enough  to  follow  the  mor- 
ality of  the  Bible,  and  to  practise  its  precepts,  without  even  being 
baptized.  Let  him  be  driven  from  the  Church,  deprived  of  his 
priesthood,  and  plunged  in  the  darsest  dungeons;  let  him  undergo 
all  the  tortures  invented  by  man,  for  we  will  never  find  a  punish- 
ment sufficiently  tcn-iblc  to  chastise  an  infamous  wretch,  whose 
sacriligious  doctrine  has  destroyed  the  holiness  of  our  religion. 
We  have  already  requested  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  deliver  up  to 
us  this  apostate,  to  be  solemnly  judged  and  punished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rigor  of  the  canons.  The  prince  having  refused 
our  request,  we  have  written  to  the  priest  a  threatening  letter, 
prohibiting  him  from  raising  his  abominable  voice  in  the  presence 
of  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  house  of  God.'' 

How  does  this  style  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  accord 
with  the  revelations  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nine- 
teenth century*/  Has  not  the  world  advanced  some  little 
since  Pope  Zachary  wrote  that  letter? 


PERPETUAL    MOTION. 
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BY   JINGO. 

Gentle  reader,  did  you  ever  try  to  raise  yourself  hy  the 
seat  of  your  pants?  Ah!  we  thought  not.  Never  having 
attempted  anything  of  this  sort,  you  of  course  know  nothing 
of  the  results.  If  you  ever  had  tried  this  experiment,  you 
would  have  discovered  that  you  could  only  raise  yourself  to  a 
certain  height,  at  which  point  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
comes  in  contact  with  the  self-moving  forces  of  the  universe, 
and  produces  a  state  of  cquilihrium.  Now  this  state  of  equi- 
lihrium  is  what  interferes  most  frequently  with  all  attempts 
at  perpetual  motion.  This  is  what  must  he  overcome  in  order 
to  achieve  the  desired  result.  There  is  also  an  important 
principle,  or  law  of  nature,  which  must  he  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  this  connection ;  which  is  that  all  powerful  forces 
cause  weaker  ones  to  give  way.  This  is  very  nicely  illus- 
trated in  animal  life.  For  instance,  we  will  say  the  dog  wags 
his  tail !  This  is  a  fact  in  nature  that  we  hope  no  one  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  dispute.  Very  well !  we  will  say,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  you  admit  that  the  dog  actu- 
ally does  wag  his  tail.  (It  is  said  Barnum  has  a  wheel  in  his 
collection  which  came  oiF  a  dog's  tail  when  it  was  a-waggin.) 
Now  comes  the  important  query  to  the  philosophic  reader. 


Why  does  the  dog  wag  his  tail?  Simply  because  the  dog  is 
stronger  than  the  tail,  if  not,  the  tail  would  wag  the  dog! 
Now,  Jones  is  working  on  a  perpetual  motion,  and  he  has 
taken  these  principles  into  consideration.  He  admits  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment,  but  instead 
of  trying  to  dodge  them,  meets  them  boldly,  like  a  man,  and 
determines  to  overcome  them.  Men  ridicule  the  idea  of  per- 
petual motion;  but  other  great  things  have  been  ridiculed 
at  their  inception.  We  might  mention,  as  an  instance, 
Columbus  laying  an  egg,  and  tell  how  he  was  laughed  at  for 
attempting  to  do  it,  yet  we  all  know  he  accomplished  it — 
now,  whole  families  lay  their  own  eggs.  Again,  there  is  the 
man  who  said  he  could  litl  an  elephant.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve him  until  he  described  how  he  would  do  it,  i.  e.,  to 
commence  when  it  was  a  calf  and  lift  every  day  until  it  be- 
comes full  grown.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  Jones 
is  going  to  work  on  his  perpetual  motion.  He  knows  that 
if  he  can  succeed  in  raising  himself  by  the  seat  of  his  pants 
he  can  make  a  successful  perpetual  motion.  He  intends  to 
keep  trying  at  this  a  little  every  day  until  he  succeeds.  As 
soon  as  he  accomplishes  this  he  feels  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  can  do  the  other,  because,  as  ho  very  truly  remarks,  the 
principle  in  each  case  is  the  same.  When  Jones  gets  his 
motion  completed,  I  will  drop  you  a  line. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  CISOWN. 

BY   ELI   B.   KELSEY. 
THE   SPARTAN   AND   ATHENIAN   CONTRASTED. 

The  Spartan  social  code  was  the  opposite,  in  many  respects, 
to  that  of  Athens,  which  for  ages  contended  against  Sparta, 
with  varying  success,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece — 
although  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  great  cities  worshipped 
the  same  God,  consulted  the  same  "Oracles,''  and  contended 
together  for  the  garland  of  victory  at  the  Olympic  games; 
they  represented  the  extremes  of  Greek  character.  The 
dark,  sombre,  staid  and  practical  Spartan  looked  upon  the 
light-hearted,  talkative  and  bedizened  Athenian  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  A  distinguished  Spartan  once  inquired, 
contemptously,  of  a  Greek  architect,  **if  trees  grew  square 
in  his  country."  All  efforts  at  the  beautiful  and  chaste 
being,  in  his  estimation,  as  so  much  ginger-bread  work, 
uttterly  unbecoming  a  man  of  sense. 

The  grim  and  austere  Spartan  was  the  devil  with  which 
Athenian  mothers  frightened  their  unruly  children  into  obe- 
dience. The  Athenian,  although  in  no  way  superior  to  his 
Spartan  neighbor  in  mental  training,  delighted  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  home  life.  He  considered  his  children  as  his 
crown,  and  did  not  consider  that  physical  excellence  alone 
made  the  sum  of  life.  In  his  estimation  it  was  the  mind 
that  made  the  man,  and  not  the  body  alone.  The  Athenian 
delighted  in  the  beautiful  and  elegant  in  architecture.  He 
was  of  a  philosophical  character  and  was  ideal  in  his  very 
nature.  Oratory  was  his  especial  delight,  and  to  talk  well 
himself  was  his  glory. 

While  the  sturdy  and  hard-headed  Spartan  went  into 
battle  with  that  determined  expression  that  said,  emphatic- 
ally :  "  We  advance,  but  recede  not,"  the  volatile  Athenian 
would  rush  into  the  fray,  fight  like  lions,  and,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, run  away  with  equal  alacrity,  and  "  live  to  fight  another 
day." 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  no  matter  what  its  origin, 
nor  whence  it  sprang,  introduced  a  higher  form  of  civiliza- 
tion than  existed  before  their  day  among  any  of  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity.  They  never  worshipped  gods  of  an 
inferior  type  to  man.  The  mythology  of  Greece  was  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  of  Egypt.     They  worshipped   the 
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invisible,  while  the  Egyptians  adored  the  vmlAe,  While  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  a  hull,  a  crocodile,  a  monkey,  dog,  or 
cat,  the  Grecians  adored  the  mighty  hut  invisihlc  Jotc,  and 
his  numerous  coadjutors,  hoth  male  and  female.  In  their 
view,  man  was  in  the  image  of  the  Gods.  In  their  minds 
so  closely  was  the  divine  and  the  human  allied  that  Achilles, 
one  of  their  heroes,  was  supposed  to  he  a  son  of  the  great 
Jove  himself.  In  proportion  as  the  Grecian  mythology  was 
superior  to  that  of  Egypt,  so  was  her  civilization  hased  upon 
a  religious  faith  to  that  of  her  dusky  contemporary. 


SINGING  PRIESTS  OF  ANCIE.VT  ISRAEL, 

In  modern  times,  when  we  speak  of  a  choir  of  singers,  it 
is  generally  understood  in  reference  to  a  choral  body  with 
good  voices  and  some  musical  training,  which  executes  mu- 
sical compositions  on  the  Sabhath  day,  at  church  or  chapel. 
Religiously,  we  have  but  a  very  loose  conception  of  a  choir. 
In  the  Christian  churches  abroad,  even  the  moral  character 
of  the  performers  of  the  singing  service  is  often  very  ques- 
tionable. Seldom  is  the  choir  what  mr»y  be  termed  a  reli- 
gious corps,  though  the  service  of  praise  is  committed  to  it, 
and,  therefore,  congregational  singing  is  almost  always  more 
genuine,  and,  we  should  think,  more  acceptable  to  God. 
Congregations  generally  sing  with  the  spirit,  because  they 
feel  to  praise  the  Lord.  The  official  choir  may  be  supposed 
to  execute  their  musical  parts  with  professional  skill,  the 
singers  having  fine  voices,  and  the  organist  being  a  skillful 
player.  If  they  do  this,  our  conception  of  a  modern  choir 
is  about  realized.  Indeed,  singers  are  professionally  engaged 
for  the  cliurch,  just  as  actors  are  for  the  stage.  Now,  al- 
though we  hold  that  the  musical  service  of  the  church, 
whether  that  of  the  Saints  or  other  denominations,  should 
possess  all  thepointsandquality  of  a  professional  performance, 
we  assign  to  the  part  of  praise  a  very  high  religious  func- 
tion. This  brings  us  to  consider  the  musical  worship  of 
ancient  Israel,  and  those  who  composed  the  choirs  of  the 
congregation. 

When  David,  the  Psahnist,  waxed  old  and  full  of  days, 
ho  made  Solomon  king  over  Israel.  And  then  he  gathered 
together  all  the  princes  of  Israel,  with  the  priests  and  the 
lijvitcs;  and  the  Levites  numbered  thirty  and  eight  thou- 
sand. Of  these,  "four  thousand  praised  the  Lord  with  the 
instruments  \ihich  I  made,"  said  David,  "  to  praise  there- 
with." lie  then  divided  the  sons  of  Aaron  into  their 
courses,  twenty-four  orders  of  them,  and  the  singing  priests 
into  four  and  twenty  orders.  In  the  xxv  of  the  i  Book  of 
Chronicles,  we  read — 

"Moreover,  David  and  the  Captains  of  the  hosts  separated  to 
the  service  of  the  sons  of  Asnph,  and  of  Ilcman,  and  of  Jeduthun, 
who  should  prophecy  with  harps,  with  psalteries  and  with  cym- 
bals." 

Then  came  the  ordinations  of  these  singing  priests  under 
the  hands  of  their  fathers.     Of  one  of  these  orders  it  is  said: 

"All  these  were  the  sons  of  Ileman,  the  king's  seer  in  the 
words  of  God  to  lift  up  the  horn.  And  God  gave  to  Heman  four- 
teen sous  and  three  daughters. 

"All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries  and  harps  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  house  of  God,  according  to  the  king's  order  to  Asaph^ 
JeduthuE  and  Ileman. 

"So  the  number  of  them,  with  their  brethren  that  were  instruc- 
ted in  the  songs  of  the  Lord,  even  all  that  were  cunning,  was  two 
hundred  four  score  and  eight. 

"And  they  cast  lot,  ward  against  ward,  as  well  the  small  as  the 
great,  the  teacher  as  the  scholar. " 


^ 


We  give  this,  by  no  means,  as  examples  for  modern  Is- 
rael, but  to  instance  curiosities  of  musical  service  among  the 
Hebrew  fathers.  We  see  that  these  choirs,  under  David  and 
Solomon,  were  of  priestly  families,  and  were  ordained  for  the 
exalted  performance  of  praise,  for  they  were  called  to  minis- 
ter in  holy  places,  with  others  of  the  orders  of  the  Levites. 
They,  moreover,  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  prophets  and 
seers,  just  as  did  the  Hebrew  poets. 

Such,  then,  were  the  choirs  in  ancient  Israel;  and  our 
bringing  them  up  as  historical  curiosities  b  not,  as  we  have 
said,  presumingly  to  suggest  examples,  but  to  mark  the  dig- 
nity and  divine  functions  of  praise  as  a  service  of  the 
Church. 

Of  preachers,  who  minister  the  word  of  life  to  the  people, 
there  is  a  common  understanding  that  they  should  be  in- 
spired, for  their  calling  is  a  sacred  one.  Of  the  poet,  we  say 
he  should  be  inspired.  So  also  should  the  musical  composer 
be  a  prophet  in  his  line,  and  choirs  should  certainly  bear 
some  resemblance,  in  their  religious  fervor  and  inspirational 
performance  to  the  singing  priests  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
ordained  to  sing  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon  the  Wise. 

The  practical  part  of  this,  which  we  wish  to  bring  out,  is 
that  modern  choirs,  the  world  over,  are  too  much  like  mere 
secular  performers,  such  as  might  be  singing  on  the  stage 
of  a  theater,  whereas,  they  should  be  more  duly  impressed 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the  high- 
est religious  services.  How  very  seldom  a  choir  of  singers 
enter  into  their  part  with  a  truly  religious  and  strongly  devo- 
tional spirit.  Sometimes  they  go  through  their  music  like 
well-trained  parrots  rather  than  as  mortals  glorifying  God  in 
inspired  song.  Hence  there  is  generally  more  of  the  f^irit 
in  congregational  singing  than  in  mere  choral  performance, 
because  in  a  vast  concourse  of  devotional  people,  there  comes 
a  grand  swell  of  inspiration  from  religious  natures.  They 
are  not,  it  is  true,  singing  priests  and  priestesses,  but  they 
are  worshippers. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  touched  upon  the 
subject  that  "Praise  is  Worship."  This  was  the  concep- 
tion of  David  and  Solomon.  Christians  are  everywhere  strict 
concerning  their  prayers ;  and  against  this,  of  course  there 
can  be  nothing  urged.  But  we  can  imagine  that,  even 
higher  than  prayer  and  petitions  for  personal  favors,  must 
be  the  exalted  character  of  praise  from  a  thousand  united 
voices  ascending  to  the  throne  of  God,  for  it  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  service  of  Heaven  itself.  "The  Heavens 
declared  the  glory  of  God."  It  is  their  theme.  In  a  sense, 
we  may  say  that  the  immortals  have  risen  beyond  the 
sphere  of  daily  prayers,  but  they  never  rise  above  the  sphere 
of  daily  praise.  We  think  it  has  been  more  than  once  said 
by  Brigham  and  Heber,  that  there  is  no  music  in  hell.  It 
is  a  very  unique,  and  a  very  correct  idea  to  confine  music 
to  heaven  as  its  proper  sphere.  And  such  views  bring  out 
the  fact  how  much  divinity  there  is  in  music,  and  how  inspi- 
rational it  is  in  its  very  character.  A  people  who  often 
praise  God  could  not  be  bad,  while  we  know  that  hypo- 
crites, and  the  scribes  and  pharisces  of  society  are  very 
potent  in  long  prayers.  There  is  too  often  a  certain  hollow 
respectability  in  the  praying  class — too  much  of  the  "I 
thank  thee  0  God  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,"  but  praise 
can  only  come  from  childlike  humility.  Its  language  is, 
"We  thank  thee  O  Lord  for  what  we  have  received !"  An 
ounce  of  praise  is  worth  a  pound  of  begging.  God  has 
given  to  us  abundant  blessings,  and  in  our  songs,  we  tell 
Him  of  our  gratitude. 

In  ancient  Israel,  we  have  seen  that  music,  as  a  branch  of 
temple  service,  assumed  a  very  high  character.  The  psalmist 
and  the  singer  were  of  the  same  order  of  the  Prophets  and 
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Seers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  were  ordained  for  the  aer- 
vice  of  praise,  and  that  ordination  established  in  their  fam- 
ilies for  ever,  the  same  as  the  kingly  office  was  confined  to 
the  family  of  David,  who  was  preeminently  the  psalmist. 
We  will  at  some  future  time  devote  an  article  to  the  musical 
genius  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  as  illustrated  in  such  cases  as 
that  of  Mendelssohn  Meyerbeer  and  others,  have  transmitted 
that  genius  to  their  dcscendents.  But  for  the  present,  to 
show  the  grandeur  of  the  musical  performances  in  ancient 
Israel,  we  will  give  that  of  the  opening  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple: 

'*Also  the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph, 
of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun,  with  their  sons  and  their  brethren,  be- 
ing arrayed  in  white  linen,  having  cymbals  and  psalteries  and 
harps,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpets. 

**It  came  to  pass,  as  the  trumpets  and  singers  were  as  one,  to 
make  one  sound  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord ;  and  when 
they  lifted  up  their  voices  with  the  cymbals  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  He  is  good ;  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  that  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a 
cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord ! 

**So  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of 
the  cloud:  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God." 

This  sublime  manifestation  accompanying  the  musical  ser- 
vice must  have  made  a  jubilee  in  Israel  infinitely  more 
telling  than  any  musical  jubilee  of  modern  times. 

TO  OUB  ST.  fiEORGE  FRIENDS. 


Among  the  local  hits  of  the  Caclusy  a  lively  little  paper 
published  in  St.  George,  in  our  Dixie,  we  notice  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  incorrect  statement: — 

ENTBBPBisiNa — (?)  We  have  lately  heard  that  about  two  weeks 
ago,  an  agent  of  the  Utah  Magazine  was  in  our  city  soliciting  pat- 
ronage, but  have  not  heard  that  he  visited  a  single  place  of  busi- 
ness or  any  of  the  leading  men,  where  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  obtained  subscriptions,  and  went,  no  doubt,  telling  hard 
things  concerning  Dixie.  St.  George  will,  no  doubt,  survive  his 
stories,  but  we  are  surprised  at  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the 
Magazine  sending  such  a  '^deadhead*'  to  canvass  for  them. 

Sometime  ago  a  young  man,  wishing  to  visit  St.  George  on 
some  business,,  solicited  the  privilege  of  canvassing  on  the 
road,  to  assist  in  defraying  his  expenses.  This  wish  was 
complied  with,  and  our  friend  proceeded  on  his  way,  devoting 
as  much  time  as  convenient  to  the  Magazine.  We  have 
not  heard  that  he  sajrs  ''hard  things  concerning  Dixie;"  but 
we  have  heard  that  he  brought  us  in  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  subscribers'  names,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  we  ex- 
pected. Our  friend  of  the  Caclus  will  see  that  he  has  spoken 
a  little  too  hastily. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to  our  St.  George 
friends,  that  we  will  meet  them  in  every  way  possible,  in 
taking  the  produce  of  their  country  in  pay  for  the  Magazine. 
Let  us  hear  from  any  who  wish  to  subscribe,  and  we  will 
make  the  best  possible  terms  to  suit  them. 

Cactus  and  Rio  Virgen  Times  please  copy. 


TALK  ABOUT  WOMEIPS  WAGES. 


The  following,  from  the  Weekly  Mirror,  edited  by  a  lady, 
shows  how  the  sisterhood  in  the  States  are  viewing  the  above 
question.  We  do  not,  of  course,  endorse  every  word,  but 
there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  some  of  the  lady's  points: 

"The  husband  and  wife  are  equal  partners.  The  husband 
is  out-door  head  of  the  firm,  and  the  wife  in-door  member. 
Her  work  in  the  house  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  family  as  his  work  out  of  doors.  No  family  can 
be  well  managed  unless  the  wife  and  mother  faithfully  per- 


forms her  part;  and  if  she  does  this,  the  husband  and  father 
does  no  more  for  the  advancement  and  interest  of  the  family. 
This  being  the  case,  she  is  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  income 
— to  one  half  of  all  that  he  and  she  accumulate.  This  half 
should  be  hers  if  she  survive  him;  and  he  should  divide  his 
half  as  he  pleases;  or  if  he  dies  intestate,  the  law  should 
give  it  to  his  heirs.  If  he  has  children,  the  widow  should 
get  none  of  it— [that  is,  of  his  half,  we  suppose.— Ed.]  If  he 
has  no  children,  she  might  be  one  of  his  heirs.  If  she  dies 
before  him,  and  has  not  disposed  of  her  half  by  will,  it  should 
be  secured  to  her  heirs,  and  he  should  get  none  of  it,  if  she 
has  children.     If  not  he  might  be  one  of  her  heirs. 

"Repeal  the  slave  code  for  wives — the  law  which  says — 
*A11  that  she  can  acquire  by  her  labor,  service  or  acts,  during 
coverture,  belongs  to  her  husband.'  This  law  was  made  for 
the  old  Saxon  swineherds  in  the  days  when  Alfred  the  Great 
was  King.  It  gives  the  husband  exactly  the  same  power 
over  his  wife's  earnings  that  the  South  Carolina  slave  code 
gave  to  the  master  over  the  earnings  of  the  slave.  Emanci- 
pate wives,  make  them  equal  partners  with  their  husbands, 
and  thus  give  them  the  same  motives  for  industry  and  econo- 
my that{are  given  to  men,  and  see  if  you  do  not,  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen,  dash  out  nine  tenths  of  the  extravagance  and 
fashionable  folly  of  women,  multiply  marriages  four-fold,  and 
get  rid  of  the  talk  about  women's  wages.  There  is  something 
wrong  when  woman  is  out  in  the  world  contending  with  men 
for  wages.  She  ^should  find  her  reward  in  her  own  proper 
work  keeping  house  and  raising  children;  and  when  the 
masses  of  women  are  emancipated  and  paid  for  doing  the  work 
that  no  man  can  do,  the  exceptions  who  teach  school,  sell  dry 
goods  and  write  for  newspapers  will  find  the  wages  question 
very  easily  settled." 


FREE  COPIES-HEAD  THIS! 

To  ALL  OUR  Fbiekdb  :  We  shall  endeavor  to  send  out  to  our 
country  subscribers,  with  this  and  following  numbers,  free  copies 
of  the  Magazine,  which  we  hope  they  will  bo  kind  enough  to  lend 
to  as  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  as  possible.  We  are 
sparing  no  expense  to  make  the  Magazine  worthy  of  Utah ;  and 
although  we  shall  not  complain  if  we  do  not  realize  a  cent  of  profit 
for  a  year  or  two,  still  we  shall  be  grateful  to  all  who  seek  to 
alleyiate  our  burden  by  increasing  the  circulation.  As  the  /)ai7y 
Telegraph  said  lately,  the  Magazine  is  no  commercial  speculation. 
It  is  published  solely  in  the  interest  of  progress  in  Utah.  Every 
friend  can  help  this  cause  and  lighten  our  burdens  wonderfully 
by  getting  us  each  one  subscriber.     Who  will  do  it? 


OHI  SNATCHED  AWiT  IN  BEAUIFS  BLOOM. 


Oh  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

But  on  thy  grave  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom. 

And  oft-,  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream, 
Shall  Sorrow  bow  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause,  and  lightly  tread, 
Fond  wretch!  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead! 

Away!  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  Death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress; 
Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain, 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou!  who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  cheeks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  arc  wet.     [Byron. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OB, 

NOT    ALL    DROSS 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDOE. 
CHAPTER  XXXV. 

NOT     QUITK     PARTED. 

On  the  following  day  Judah  Nathans  presented  himself  at  the 
mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  He  was  shown  into  the  baro- 
nct*s  library,  where  he  found  the  uncle  and  our  hero  in  conversa- 
tion upon  the  subject  which  was  uppermost. 

<*You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Nathans/'  said  the  baronet  as  his  visitor 
entered. 

*'I  thank  you,  Sir  Richard,"  replied  Judah,  taking  a  seat  with- 
out ceremony. 

*'Sir  Walter  has  written  to  your  niece." 

"Very  wisely  done." 

'*I  have  read  his  letter  and  approve  of  it.*' 

"Then  is  it  most  wisely  done.'' 

"The  circumstances  are  affecting,  but  I  see  no  alternative."' 

"The  problem,  Sir  Richard,  is  beyond  my  solving." 

"Will  you  read  the  epistb?  It  has  been  kept  unsealed  for  that 
purpose." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Richard.  1  appreciate,  your  confidenoe  and 
the  very  noble  conduct  of  yourself  and  nephew.'' 

Judah  Nathans  took  the  proffered  letter  and  twice  read  it.  Evi- 
dently it  made  a  great  impression  upon  him,  for  the  second  read- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  dwelling  with  satisfaction  upon  its  contents, 
and  a  regret  at  the  necessity  which  prompted  the  writer. 

"Sir  Walter  Templar,  you  have  acted  nobly,"  he  observed  as  ho 
returned  the  epistle. 

"1  have  but  performed  my  painful  duty  to  your  niece,  sir.'* 

"He  who  does  his  duty  when  it  is  painful  deserves  admiration. 
This  concerns  my  sister  Rachel's  child,  and  therefore  I  admire 
your  conduct." 

"To  resign  Terese  has  stricken  my  heart,  as  it  has  destroyed 
the  dearest  hope  of  my  life.  I  pray  Heaven  it  may  not  quite  break 
her  heart.' 

"Sir  Walter  Templar,  could  1,  without  blighting  Isaac  Ben 
Ammon's  declining  days,  so  will  it,  my  niece  should  be  your  wife, 
though  when  I  came  yesterday  I  had  willed  it  otherwise." 

"I  thank  you  sir ;  but  even  my  uncle  would  not  approve  of  the 
alliance  now." 

"No,  Mr.  Nathans.     I  conscientiously  could  not." 

"You  arc  right,  Sir  Richard.  I  had  forgotten.  Tercso  is  a 
Jewess.'' 

"And  as  you  yourself  have  said,  Mr.  Nathans,  the  Jewess  and 
the  Christian  cannot  mate." 

"Cannot  mate.  Sir  Richard." 

"Six  months  ago  we  stood  not  in  that  relationship  to  each  of.er. 
She  was  then  an  orphan,"  said  our  hero. 

"I  would  you  had  been  married  to  her  before  she  had  found  her 
grandfather,''  mused  Judah. 

"It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  regret  that  which  wc  cannot  alter," 
observed  the  young  man.  But  he  knew  not  then  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  him  to  school  his  heart  to  the  necessity  of  resigning 
Tcrcse.  His  sense  of  honor  ruled  him  now,  not  the  tumults  of  his 
love.  He  lived  to  sec  the  day  when  that  love  grew  restive, — when 
his  lieart  rebelled  against  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  maiden 
forever,  lie  lived  to  see  the  day  when  his  strong  passions  broke 
down  all  barriers  of  opposite  religions  and  separations  of  races; 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  his  whole  soul  was  one  great  sense  of 
aching  for  Terese, — a  mighty  voice  that  cried  aloud  for  her,  day 
and  night ;  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when  no  longer  the  old  author- 
ities were  heeded  by  him,  which  declared  "  The  Jewess  cannot 
marry  the  Christian  noble.  ' 

"Yes,"  repeated  Judah  Nathans,  "1  wish  Terese  Jiad  not  found 
her  grandfather  until  she  had  first  become  Sir  Walter  Templar's 
wife." 

"Mr.  Nathans,  1  beg  you,  as  a  special  favor,  to  represent  to 
your  niece  that  I  have  been  faithful  to  her." 

"You  have  been  faithful  to  her,'*  was  the  echo. 

*'I  would  not  have  her  deem  me  false  to  my  love  for  the  price  of 
the  world.  1  have  lost  enough  in  losing  her.  The  loss  of  her 
confidence,  too,  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"Sir  Walter,  Terese  and  her  family  shall  hold  you  and  your 
family  in  reverence." 

"We  thank  you,  Mr.  Nathans,"  sr.id  our  hero,  scarcely  able  to 
command  his  speech. 


"And  now.  Sir  Richard,  there  is  a  matter  of  a  different  kind, 
upon  which  I  would  speak  before  my  departure." 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Nathans." 

"It  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  for  over  thirty  years  I  have 
been  the  companion  and,  since  his  father's  death,  the  private 
adviser  of  Sir  Herbert  Blakely." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  in  some  surprise. 

"That  positicn  I  have  resolved  to  occupy  no  longer." 

''You  interest  me,  sir.'' 

"My  past  position  placed  me  in  direct  antagonism  to  your  fam- 
ily, for  I  pledged  my  dead  master,  the  General,  that  I  would  never 
cease  to  work  to  his  ends  until  the  De  Lacy  estates  were  in  the 
entire  possession  of  his  son.  I  have  worked,  I  confess,  faithfully, 
till  yesterday,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose." 

"Is  this  possible?'' 

"I  always  speak  the  truth,  even  though  that  truth  should  be 
against  myself.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  might  not  hereafter, 
hearing  it  from  other  lips,  doubt  me." 

"I  reproach  you  not  for  fidelity  to  your  trust.'' 

"To  accomplish  this  I  have  stopped  at  no  considerations.  I 
would  even  have  removed  Sir  Walter  from  our  path." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yet  in  my  own  intentions  I  have  never  designed  him  hurt.'' 

"We  are  now  open  enemies.     Am  I  to  so  understand  you,  sir?" 

"No,  Sir  Richard,  but  rather  friends.  I  cannot  in  future  war 
against  your  family.  The  love  of  my  niece  shall  henceforth  render 
Sir  Walter  sacred  to  me.  Of  this  I  shall  inform  Sir  Herbert 
Blakely ;  for  no  one  shall  have  cause  to  say  I  betrayed  him.  I 
only  withdraw  from  an  evil  purpose.*' 

"I  ani  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Nathans;  and  as  you  have  told  me' 
thus  much  of  yourself,  and  seeing  that  you  must  be  very  inti- 
mately informed  upon  all  matters  concerning  the  De  Lacy  estates, 
I  will  return  your  confidence  by  a  personal  explanation,  not  de- 
signed, however,  for  Sir  Herbert  Blakely.*' 

"You  do  me  honor.  Sir  Richard,  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
any  subject  committed  to  me  will  be  preserved  sacred.*' 

"Knowing  mow  of  your  past  connection  with  Sir  Herbert,  this 
explanation  becomes  relative  to  the  case  between  your  family  and 
mine." 

"I  believe,  Sir  Richard  that  I  understand  how  generous  your 
family  have  been.     I  anticipate  your  explanation." 

"I  perceive  you  do,  sir.  Your  acuteness  has  detected  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  union  of  your  niece  andSir  Walter  Templar, 
we  not  only  revoked  the  betrothal  with  my  daughter  Eleanor,  but 
for  the  time  renounced  the  redemption  of  the  Do  Lacy  estates." 

"It  was  very  generous  and  very  just  in  you  aU.  *  I  had  con- 
cluded that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  this  decision  was  made  by 
your  family  when  you  all  deemed  my  niece  an  orphan  and  por- 
tionless.'' '  • 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Nathans,  it  was  Terese,  the  orphan,  that 
we  considered  we  knew,  not  Terese  the  heiress  of  the  rich  Jew 
Isaac  Ben  Ammon." 

**It  was  very  just  and  very  generous  in  you.  Sir  Richard,  I  re- 
peat; and  it  is  this  which  led  mo  to  resolve  to  withdraw  myself 
from  Sir  Herbert  Blakely.  I  cannot  war  against  the  family  who 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  the  child  of  my  sister 
Rachel." 

"I  confess,  moreover,  Mr.  Nathans,  that  these  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  family  have  disarranged  the  calculations  of 
twenty  years,  for  though  this  union  with  your  niece  is  interrupted, 
the  betrothal  between  my  nephew  and  daughter  is  also  broken  off." 

"I  understand,  Sir  Richard.  The  Lady  Eleanor  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  old  relations  with  her  cousin,  knowing  his  love  to  be 
another's.  A  high-spirited  woman  like  her  would  be  very  senpi- 
tive  in  the  case." 

"Right.  Mr.  Nathans.  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  Eleanor  Court- 
ney can  only  be  in  future  as  a  dear  brother  and  sister.  Indeed  I 
find  that  relation  most  becomes  them.  Eleanor  worships  Walter, 
but  it  is  as  a  sister  for  her  brother.  They  grew  as  brother  and 
sister — they  love  as  such.  There  ends  the  matter  between  them. 
But  in  that  ending,  Mr.  Nathans,  the  De  Lacy  redemption  is  also 
at  an  end.'' 

"Uncle  Richard,  I  must  still  urge  my  protest  against  your  view 
on  that  point,"  broke  in  our  hero. 

"At  an  end  for  the  present.  Waller." 

**Not  so.  I  will  clear  off  the  mortgage  independent  of  any 
family  alliances." 

"It  is  not  practical,  Walter.  The  Templar  mines  are  neither  as 
valuable  nor  as  saleable  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Nor  would 
I  allow  for  Lord  Frederick  and  my  daughter  Alice  the  sacrifice 
you  have  repeatedly  proposed.     Moreover,  I  cotifess,  Walter,  that 
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the  betrothal  between  Frederick  and  Alice  seems  as  much  disar- 
ranged by  recent  events  as  that  between  yourself  and  Eleanor." 

**We  will  waive  the  matter  then,  uncle,  for  a  time,"  said  our 
hero  in  some  embarrassment,  for  he  also  had  misgivings  upon  the 
matter.  He  saw  from  every  appearance  that  his  cousin  Alice  was 
not  drawn  towards  Fred,  whereas  her  very  life  seemed  hung  upon 
himself.  Already  had  he  been  troubled  over  the  matter;  already 
had  he  asked  himself  if  there  were  to  be  in  the  sequel  more  love 
crossings  and  family  crossings.  And  more  than  ever,  Sir  Richard 
and  himself  saw  how  unwise  in  policy  it  is  to  legislate,  to  a  pro- 
gramme, family  alliances,  when  the  impulsive  affections  of  the 
heart  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  the  circumstances  of 
life  in  a  moment  overturn  the  finest  woven  plans. 

"So  you  see,  Mr.  Nathans,"  continued  Sir  Richard  Courtney, 
"how  the  matter  stands  in  relation  to  the  De  Lacy  estates." 

"I  do,  Sir  Richard,  and  am  sorry  to  perceive  all  your  family 
problems  so  disarranged,  seeing  that  the  generous  devotion  of  Sir 
Walter  Templar  for  my  sister  RachePs  child  has  been  the  cause." 

"Had  our  family  compacts  held  good,"  said  the  baronet,  "my 
nephew  and  myself  unitedly  could  have  redeemed  the  estates 
without  materially  crippling  our  own.  In  that  case  I  should  have 
confered  upon  my  eldest  daughter  her  sister's  portion  at  my  death, 
giving  to  the  husband  of  Alice  in  lieu  thereof,  the  redeemed  mort- 
gage of  the  inheritance  of  his  race,  purchased  by  the  wealth  of 
my  nephew  and  Eleanor.  This  would  have  been  an  equivalent, 
and  in  time  the  family  balancing  would  have  been  just.*' 

"Very  wisely  arranged,  Sir  Richard,  and  had  your  nephew 
married  my  sister's  child,  her  vast  wealth  would  have  redeemed 
the  estates,  and  so  far  your  intentions  would  have  been  met." 

"It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  that,  Mr.  Nathans,  yet  had  my 
nephew  married  your  niece  before  she  had  found  her  grandfather, 
I  should  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  you  have  suggested,  at  my 
death,  have  settled  Alice's  portion  upon  my  nephew  and  his  heirs, 
thus  balancing  the  account  much  in  the  same  way." 

"Yes,  as  you  have  wisely  observed,  Sir  Richard,  it  is  now  use- 
less to  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been  had  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
plar been  united  to  the  child  of  my  sister  Rachel.  Terese  will  also 
be  my  heiress,  and  I  am  now,  through  the  recent  death  of  my 
father's  uncle,  very  nearly  as  wealthy  as  Terese's  grandfather. 
But  this  is  mere  babbling  on  my  part.  As  you  have  observed.  Sir 
Richard,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  union  of  Sir  Walter 
Templar  and  my  sister's  child." 

But  those  who  knew  Judah  Nathans  as  we  know  him  would 
have  reversed  his  words  just  then.  His  very  dwelling  upon  it  was 
an  infallible  sign  that  he  did  not  think  it  useless  to  speculate  upon 
that  union,  or  he  would  not  have  speculated.  He  never  started 
after  the  solution  of  a  problem  (as  he  would  himself  have  worded 
it)  without  some  latent  design  of  mastering  it,  and  if  he  after- 
wards gave  it  up  it  was  when  his  law  of  necessity  forced  him  to, 
or  his  conception  of  wisdom  told  him  that  it  was  the  best  policy. 
He  dwelt  now  upon  what  might  have  been  had  Terese  and  Walter 
mated.  It  was  a  proof,  therefore,  in  his  case,  that  the  union  of 
our  hero  and  heroine  was  the  very  subject  which  occupied  his 
mind. 

^  "Sir  Richard,  I  have  intruded  too  long  upon  your  valuable 
time,"  observed  Judah,  rising  to  depart. 

"No,  sir;  it  has  been  occupied  in  very  necessary  communica- 
tion.'* 

"I  feel  honored  with  your  confidence.  Sir  Richard.  Sir  Walter, 
I  will  represent  to  my  niece  all  you  have  desired." 

"My  sincere  thanks,  Mr.  Nathans,*'  replied  our  hero,  and  Sir 
Richard  and  his  nephew,  expecting  to  sec  their  singular  visitor  no 
more,  deemed  the  subject  of  the  union  of  Terese  and  Walter  for 
ever  at  an  end;  but  not  so  deemed  Judah  Nathans. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WITHIN    THE    CIRCLE    OF   flOOD. 

Judah  Nathans  left  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney  an 
altered  man.  He  had  been  in  the  action  of  his  life,  not  good;  for 
nothing,  until  very  recently,  had  come  in  tliat  life  to  transform 
him  into  the  image  of  goodness.  That  illustrious  social  philoso- 
pher, Robert  Owen,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  cardinal  law  of  a  just 
moral  economy,  that  men  and  women  are  created  in  their  charac- 
ters by  the  action  and  force  of  circumstances.  Orthodox  excep- 
tions might  be  taken  to  this,  but  it  is  as  near  the  universal  truth 
as  any  one  general  law  can  be.  The  experience  of  life  proves  it. 
Hence  the  great  scientific  apostle  of  modern  times  believed  that, 
mankind  only  needs  good  surroundings  for  earth  to  be  transformed 
into  a  comparative  heaven.  We  are  pleased  to  have  met  Judah 
Nathans  in  his  relation  with  Terese,  the  Hebrew  Maiden,  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  this  philosophy  and  the  moral  of  our  story, — 

**SOT  ALL  DROSS.'' 


Up  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  his  niece,  Judah  had  been  in 
the  service  of  a  master  whose  ends  needed  an  evil  agent.  His 
actions,  therefore,  had  not  been  good,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  not  evil  from  malice.  Kindness  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  unkindness;  truth  gratified  his  intellect  as  a  scientific  man, 
and  that  intellect  admired  Justice  as  a  maer  policy  than  injustice. 
An  angel  had  come  in  his  life  now,  in  the  person  of  our  lieroine, 
and  in  legislating  for  her  happiness  he  was  brought  within  the 
circle  of  good.  He  had  now  also  been  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  and  he  had  found  them 
just,  noble,  generous.  The  influences  under  which  he  now  acted 
were  germinating  in  his  soul  good  intentions.  In  this  spirit  of 
better  surroundings  he  had  presented  himself  at  the  mansion  of 
Sir  Richard  on  the  day  of  his  second  interview,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  still  further  within  the  circle  of  good. 

Three  days  afterwards  Judah  Nathans  was  in  London,  partly 
there  on  his  own  business,  touching  the  wealth  ef  his  great-uncle, 
Reuben  Nathans,  to  which  he  had  just  fallen  heir.  He  put  up  at 
the  Adelphi  Hotel  in  the  Strand.  He  rang  the  bell  of  his  private 
apartment,  which  was  answered  by  one  of  the  servants. 

"Wine,  Thomas.     The  very  best  in  the  house." 

*<^hampagne,  sir?" 

**Champagne,  Thomas." 

Judah  was  still  an  epicure.  Indeed  he  was  changed  in  nothing 
of  his  essential  characteristics.  He  was  simply,  as  we  have  said, 
brought  within  the  circle  of  good  intentions,  ond  was  no  longer 
within  that  of  his  master's  evil  necessities.  So  far  as  this  went, 
he  was  entirely  a  changed  man  in  his  life,  but  not  in  his  nature. 
He  was  as  capable  of  good  as  of  evil.  As  much  can  bo  said  of 
Satan  himself.  The  Arch  Fiend  is  c/aMi>a/,  not  malicious.  His 
evil  is  the  offspring  of  his  own  necessities,  just  as  that  of  Judah 
Nathans  had  been  from  the  necessities  of  Sir  Herbert  Blakcly.1 

"The  wine,  sir,'*  said  the  servant,  entering. 

"A  crown,  Thomas.' 

"For  myself,  your  honor?" 

**For  yourself,  Thomas.'' 

"Can  I  serve  your  honor  further?" 

"Has  any  one  inquired  for  me  since  my  absence?** 

"Yes,  your  honor.  There  is  the  gentleman's  card  on  your  table." 

"So.     Lawyer  Wortley.'* 

"He  was  here  to-day.  He  will  call  again,  he  said,  to  sec  if  you 
were  returned." 

"I  am  at  home,  Thomas,  to  the  lawyer." 

"Very  good,  your  honor.     Any  further  commands?*' 

"Y'es.  Take  this  letter  to  the  post-office.  No  fail,  Thomas. 
There  is  another  crown.*' 

"Fail,  your  honor?" 

"Stay;  take  it  to  Mr.Coults,  my  banker.  He  will  forward  it  with 
his  private  matter.  There  is  a  half  guinea.  Use  dispatch.  I  pay 
for  services." 

This  division  of  his  gifts  showed  the  Jew  and  also  the  man  of 
the  world,  in  paying  well  for  fidelity.  The  letter  was  from  our 
hero  to  Terese,  and  Judah  was  desirous  for  its  safe  and  speedy 
delivery.  His  uncle  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was  well  known  in  his 
banking  transactions  to  the  great  firm  of  Coutts.  Hence,  upon 
second  thought,  he  sent  Sir  Walter's  letter  through  the  great  Eng- 
lish banker,  whom  he  knew  was  in  continual  correspondence  with 
his  uncle  Isaac. 

Judah  drank  several  glasses  of  wine,  and  then  he  began  to 
muse  upon  the  matters  before  him. 

«*So  Richard  Courtney  thinks  the  Christian  noble  must  not  wed 
the  Jewess;  and  so  my  uncle  Isaac  thinks.  Now,  wherefore?  1 
must  solve  that  wherefore,  and  if  it  will  not  solve  philosophically, 
then  it  is  not  a  scientific  problem,  and  therefore  not  worthy  to 
prevail." 

Judah  was  fairly  launched  into  his  sea  of  problem-solving.  If 
he  runs  the  barque  of  the  lovers  aground  he  will  do  it  philosophi- 
cally; if  not,  the  barque  still  swims. 

"The  affair  is  very  complex.  Good.  First,  we  have  two  differ- 
ent and  radical  religions.  That  ix  bad  for  an  alliance.  'The  Jew 
and  the  Christian  cannot  mate!'  It  is  a  form  of  wording  with  a 
great  noUe  in  it,  but  I  think  it  is  noise  chiefly.  Now,  there  is 
philosophy  in  religion,  but  very  seldom  philosophy  in  men's  methods 
of  it.  I  am  infidel  to  these  methods,  not  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment. Jesus  was  equal  to  Moses,  quite  his  equal,  though  my 
uncle  Isaac  would  not  like  to  hear  me  say  so.  *The  Jewess  cannot 
marry  the  Christian.'  Now  I  see  not  the  philosophy  of  that,  when 
their  happiness  makes  their  union  necessari/.  So,  uncle  Isaac,  we 
have  erre<l.  But  stop.  If  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  had  not 
kept  their  distinction  of  races,  Judah,  to-day,  would  not  have 
been  a  people  and  would  not  now  hold  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
This  exclusion  has  preserved  Israel  and  given  him  the  empire  of 
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wealth.  But  then  the  past  necessities  no  longer  exist,  and  we  are 
mightier  in  encircling  more  and  in  becoming  more  the  soul  of 
nationis  So  uncle  Isaac,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  are  already 
in  alliance.  Next,  we  have  the  Ioyo  of  these  two  young  folks. 
There  they  carry  the  ground  altogether.  The  Jewess  and  the 
Christian  noble  are  mated  in  love.  Then  let  love  rule.  'Tis  the 
wisest.  The  affections  so  seldom  rule  that  it  is  well  they  should 
rule  now.  She  is  my  sister's  child,  therefore  she  should  be  happy. 
I  say,  therefore,  because  the  child  has  somehow  got  into  my  heart. 
So  let  Sir  Walter  Templar  marry  her.  But  then,  poor  Uncle 
Isaac!  Well,  I  cannot  solve  the  problem.  They  shall  solve  it 
themselves.  That  letter,  which  I  have  just  sent,  will  rivet  the 
chains — not  break  them;  and  Uncle  Isaac  will  be  forced  to  the 
necessity.     Thus  let  it  stand.'' 

And  the  epicure  again  drank  his  wine;  and  soon  afterwards, 
Lawyer  Wortley  was  announced. 

«*HaI  Mr.  Nathans,  I  am  glad  to  sec  you.  'Tis  many  years 
since  we  have  met,"  said  Lawyer  Wortley,  as  he  entered  Judah's 
room. 

"It  is  many  years,  Mr.  Wortley,  since  we  met,"  was  the  answer 
in  Judah's  peculiar  form  of  repeating  an  observation. 

"Thomas,*'  he  said,  addressing  the  servant,  "Did  you  take  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Coutts?" 

"Yes,  your  honor." 

"I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one.*' 

"Yery  good,  your  honor."  And  the  servant  left  the  gentlemen 
together. 

"You  received  my  letter,  Lawyer  Wortley?** 

"Yes,  Mr.  Nathans,  and  I  congratulate  you." 

"On  the  death  of  my  uncle?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  on  his  death.*' 

"You  and  I,  Lawyer  Wortley,  can  afford  a  truthful  wording.  It 
is  the  wisest  between  scientific  men.*' 

"Well,  then,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  uncle's  death  for  it 
brings  you  wealth." 

"And  you  a  client.  I  like  that  form.  The  connection  is  logical." 

"You  commit  your  affairs  into  my  hands?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wortley,  for  I  can  depend  on  your  professional  capa- 
city and  fidelity." 

"I  am  flattered  with  your  good  opinion,  Mr.  Nathans." 

"You  need  not  say  as  much.  I  need  you  to  manage  my  affairs 
and  I  can  trust  you  or  I  should  not. " 

"So  that  settles  our  business?" 

"That  settles  our  private  business.  Lawyer  Wortley." 

"You  withdraw  from  Sir  Herbert's  service.*' 

"I  withdraw." 

"Of  course  a  man  of  you  wealth  could  not  consent  to  occupy  the 
position  of  Sir  Herbert's  adviser." 

"For  many  reasons  I  could  not." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Nathans,  Sir  Richard  has  written  to  me,  offer- 
ing an  installment  of  a  hundred  thousand  upon  the  l)e  Lacy  mort- 
gage." 

"Which  you,  of  course,  will  refuse  to  accept." 

"I  shall.  Indeed,  I  could  not  ^o  otherwise,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  Herbert. 

"Which  he  will  not  give." 

"I  know  it." 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  business  part  of  the  inteview  between 
this  strange  man  and  the  eminent  lawyer.  It  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  Snap's  methods  and  professionally  of  Lawyer  Wort- 
ley's  style. 

The  two  gentlemen  then  discussed  Sir  Herbert  Blakeley's  affairs 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  together  as  old  friends;  and  then 
they  separated. 

"So  Sir  Richard  Courtney  has  offered  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  as  an  installment  upon  the  mortgage,"  observed  Judah  to 
himself  when  Lawyer  Wortley  had  departed. 

"Now  I  have  my  problem:  that  would  have  interfered  with  it. 
If  Terese  and  Sir  Walter  Templar  should  yet  marry,  the  redeemed 
mortgage  must  be  her  wedding-gift  to  her  husband.  The  Christ- 
tian  noble  must  not  outdo  the  Jewess  in  generosity.  I  shall  pre- 
sent the  child  of  my  sister  Rachel,  with  the  canceled  bond.  -Tis 
well  to  do  good,  when  'tis  wise  to  do  good;  and  when  good-doing 
brings  you  pleasure,  then  'tis  wise.  I  like  the  problem.  I  will 
solve  it.  Now,  that  child  is  an  angel  in  my  life.  The  God  of  our 
father  Abraham  bless  her.  There  now,  what  a  blockhead  I  am. 
Abraham  has  been  dead  more  than  three  thousand  years.  But 
her  uncle  Jud'ah  lives,  and  so  Abraham  shall  bless  her  in  me. 
Walter  Templar  shall  marry  the  Jewess.  Yet  there  are  my  uncle 
Isaac,  Farinelli,  and  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  Well,  well,  I  will 
stand  by  my  sister's  child,  for  sh^  is  the  angel  in  my  life.  The 
Jewess  and  the  Christian  noble  shall  mate.     I  have  said  it !" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

STBICKEN   TO   THE   IlSAIiT. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Templar  with  the 
joyful  news  of  the  revocation  of  the  betrothal,  the  life  of  Tercso 
had  been  like  a  June  day,  bright  with  never  a  cloud  in  her  sky. 
Her  venerable  grandsire,  too,  seemed  to  her  pious  mind  like  one 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs  of  her  race  come  up  from  the  grave  to 
bless  the  last  of  his  antique  line,  and  to  establish  its  generations 
anew.  A  providence  appeared  in  his  coming,  and  the  old  man's 
conversations  were  of  that  grave,  yet  tender  nature  touching  the 
culmination  of  her  family  in  her,  that  the  maiden  grew  almost 
superstitious  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was  full 
of  a  beautiful  superstition  himself  upon  the  subject.  He  deemed 
that  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  his 
beautiful  grandchild;  the  curse  was  taken  from  his  life;  the  bless- 
ing of  Israel  again  before  him  in  his  own  experience.  There  was 
such  a  kindred  feeling  between  the  two,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
they  were  always  together.  But  Terese  was  dreaming  of  the  ful- 
fillment in  her  union  with  Walter,  while  the  old  man  was  dreaming 
of  her  return  to  the  religion  of  her  forefathers  through  her  mar- 
riage with  Farinelli,  who,  for  her  sake,  had  resolved  to  become  a 
Jew.  But  each  kept  the  special  hope  concealed,  and  hence  the 
supreme  happiness  of  the  hour.  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  waited  to 
receive  news  from  his  nephew  Judah  before  breaking  the  matter 
to  his  grandchild,  while  she  also  waited  for  the  news,  exepccting 
that  her  uncle's  mission  to  her  lover's  family  would  bring  about 
the  union — not  obstruct  it.  This  will  account  for  the  happy  state 
in  which  we  now  find  our  heroine  and  her  grandsire.  But  soon 
the  cup  of  comfort  was  destined  to  be  dashed  rudely  from  the  lips 
of  both. 

The  news  came.  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was  delighted  with  the 
result.    Judah,  in  a  private  letter  to  him,  told  him  all. 

"Rachel,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man,  for  as  noted  before,  he 
called  her  by  her  mother's  name, — "I  have  news  from  England. 
Here  is  a  letter  for  you." 

**0h,  I  am  so  glad.  Grandfather,  that  letters  have  arrived !"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  took  the  one  addressed  to  her,  and  recognized 
the  well-known  handwriting  of  Walter  Templar. 

A  look  of  sadness  and  anxiety  passed  over  the  patriarch's  pale 
countenance,  for  he  foresaw  that  his  loving  grandchild  was  about 
to  receive  a  deep  heart-wound.  For  the  first  time  he  feared  lest 
all  should  not  be  well  in  the  end.  Terese  noticed  not  her  grand- 
father's altered  manner,  but  in  her  joy,  flew  to  her  chamber  to 
read  the  letter. 

As  soon  as  she  had  shut  herself  in  her  chamber,  she  fell  upon 
her  knees  by  the  bedside  and  offered  up  a  fervent  thankFgiving  to 
heaven.     She  then  broke  the  seal  of  her  lover's  letter  and  read. 

She  read,  and  again  she  read  each  passage  of  the  burning 
epistle.  At  first,  she  knew  not  what  it  all  meant,  for  it  was  to  her 
so  strange,  so  unexpected.  Then  her  head  grew  dizzy,  and  a  film 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  tears  came  not  to  wash  it  away.  At 
length,  she  finished  reading  the  letter  and  partly  understood  it. 
She  then  arose  and  bathed  her  fervered  brow.  Her  brain  was  on 
fire,  her  eyes  now  like  live  coals  from  the  altar  upon  which  her 
own  heart  was  consuming.  Again  she  seated  herself,  and  again 
she  read  the  passionate  epistle: 

COCBTNEt  HOCSE,  JlIDC  1st,  1823. 

Mt  Belotbd  CoMPAinoK: 

How  shall  I  conimimicate  the  stem  realities  which  have  so  suddenly  broken 
in  npon  my  dreams  of  onr  union  and  blighted  my  life;  but,  oh,  how  word  my 
message  not  to  send  a  poisoned  arrow  to  your  gentle  heart?  I  cannot.  To  tell 
the  matter  to  you  in  words  of  calmness,  would  mock  my  own  agony  and  insult 
your  grief. 

Your  uncle  Judah  has  visited  my  family.  He  came  with  a  solemn  mission 
from  your  grandfather,  as  well  as  to  represent  himself.  He  laid  before  my  fam- 
ily the  case  of  his  own.  I  cannot  gainsay  the  will  and  conscience  of  an  ancient 
people  whose  legacy  to  their  descendants,  for  ages  has  been  a  supremo  li^unc- 
tion  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  religion  and  their  race. 

They  tell  me,  Terese,  that  the  Christian  noble  must  not  marry  the  Jewe.-tn. 
(Oh,  what  shall  I  do;  ob,  what  shall  wf  do,  my  beloved  r)  There  is  but  one  thing 
that  we  can  do,  and  have  the  approval  of  our  own  hearts.  It  is  our  duty  to  our 
religion  and  our  families.  Neither  yon,  nor  I  could  be  happy  in  a  union  which 
brought  not  these  sanctions.  We  have  loved,  but  we  have  loved  in  purity  and 
integrity — we  have  loved,  but  we  have  loved  in  duty  to  our  God  and  our  family 
honor. 

Oh,  Terese,  what  shall  we  do?  Dear  Companion  of  never-to-be  forgotten  asso- 
ciations, oh  what  sliall  we  do? 

The  betrothal  in  my  own  family  often  frightened  ub,  when  we  were  together, 
to  comfort  each  other's  heartsand  point  to  the  dim  hope  before  us,  though  it  was 
looming  in  the  distance  amid  dark  clouds.  But  now  there  have  come  between 
us  the  sacred  covenants  of  your  ancient  race— covenants  hande<l  down  for  a  hun- 
dred generations:  the  voices  of  the  dead  and  the  voices  of  the  living  proclaim — 
The  Jewess  and  the  Christian  cannot  mate!  And  from  either  side  comes  a 
stem  response. 

Oh,  Terese,  Terese,  what  shall  we  do? 

All  my  family  partake  of  our  afflictions,  and  partake  of  them  more  because  the 
flat  is  without  a  revocation.  My  uncle  Courtney,  who  so  willingly  sacrificed  all 
his  family  designs  for  our  union  and  happiness  is  npon  this  matter  sadly  afflicted. 
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but  tmalterable,  for  ho  is  a  man  who  will  novor  compromise  hid  conscience  or 
his  honor.  As  for  my  dear  mother,  she  weeps  at  my  distress,  while  my  consin 
Kloanor  retires  to  her  chamber  and  prays  for  strength  to  be  sent  down  to  Terese 
and  Walter  to  bear  this  heavy  stroke  of  Providence.  But  oh,  how  hard  It  is  for 
OS,  whoso  hearts  it  most  strikes  to  acknowledge,  a  providence  in  it;  yet  do  I  Say 
"Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done!" 

Were  the  cause  any  other  than  it  is— the  covenants  of  your  forefathers,  and 
the  integrity  of  your  race — I  confess  there  would  be  a  fierce  warfare  in  my 
heart  and  loud-voiced  passions— not  this  moumfUl,  agonizing  resignation,— but 
as  it  is,  to  giveaway  to  passion  and  rebellious  feelings  would  seem  impious.  I 
would  strike  down  common  barriers  with  a  strong  hand,  but  I  could  not  aim  a 
blow  at  covenants  four  thousand  years  old. 

Think  not  that  your  uncle  Judah  has  done  aught  in  unkindness.  My  fomi!y 
respect  his  consideration  in  this  matter,  but  they  are  painfully  conscious  of  the 
fact  which  he  has  urged— that  the  union  of  his  grandchild  with  a  Christian  would 
bring  Isaac  Ben  Ammon's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  look  forward  now  to  no  union  with  woman  on  earth;  but  In  heaven,  we,  who 
still  must  ever  love,  shall  be  united,  for  surely  there  no  voice  will  proclaim— The 
Jewess  and  Christian  must  not  mate. 

In  love  and  in  hope  for  that  day  of  union  above. 

I  am,  dearest  Terese,  your 

Waltm. 

Terese  ceased  reading  her  lover's  letter.  A  while  she  sat  as 
though  life  had  gone  out  of  her;  she  seemed  as  a  beautiful  marble 
statue.  Not  in  rapt  thought,  not  overwhelmed  bj  a  tumult  of 
agonized  feelings,  but  as  a  person  benumbed  and  without  feeling; 
her  heart  for  a  moment  was  dead — not  breaking.  Gradually  a 
revulsion  came,  and  with  it,  the  agony;  and  then  with  a  dreadful 
spasm  of  returning  life,  she  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  with  a 
piercing  cry  that  rang  through  Isaac  Ben  Ammon^s  dwelling,  she 
fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

The  first  who  flew  to  the  senseless  maiden  was  her  foster-brother. 
Kneeling,  he  tookher  tenderly  in  his  arms;  and  then,  seeing  her 
pale  and  apparently  lifeless,  he  alarmed  the  house  with  his  cries 
for  help.  But  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  had  heard  the  skriek  of  his 
grandchild,  and,  as  fast  as  his  aged  limbs  could  bear  him,  he  has- 
tene<l  to  the  chamber  of  Terese,  followed  by  old  Rebecca.  He 
found  Farlnelli  in  extreme  distraction,  supporting  Terese,  venting 
wild  reproaches  against  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity  which 
had  fallen  upon  his  foster-sister. 

**See,  see,  old  man,  what  tee  have  done,**  exclaimed  Farinelli, 
laying  the  corse-like  form  of  the  maiden  upon  the  floor. 

"See,  there  is  our  work,''  he  continued,  in  fierce  remorse,  point- 
ing to  the  inanimate  Jewess. 

*Ocase,  boy,  cease!''  returned  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  < 'Think  you, 
young  man,  that  I  am  not  stricken  too.  Father  Abraham,  my 
granddaughter  cannot  be  dead.  She  is  not  dead,  Rebecca,"  he 
added,  addressing  the  old  woman. 

"No,  Isaac,  the  child  has  but  swooned.     She  is  recovering." 

"The  God  of  Jacob  be  praised,"  returned  the  aged  Hebrew  with 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"My  master,"  said  Rebecca,  "leave  Rachel  to  my  care.*' 

"Rebecca,  shall  I  send  for  a  physician?" 

"Rachel  needs  none,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  'Tis  the  heart  that  is 
sick.  Quick,  leave  me  alone  with  the  child.  Renewed  agitation, 
caused  by  your  presence,  might  be  her  death." 

"Alas!  alas!"  moaned  the  venerable  Hebrew,  as  he  left  the 
chamber,  "the  comfort  of  Israel  has  departed  from  my  house 
again." 

The  foster-brother  was  the  first  to  leave  the  chamber  of  Terese 
as  he  had  been  the  first  to  enter  at  her  cry.  The  remark  of  Re- 
becca, that  his  foster-sister  was  returning  to  consciousness,  had 
driven  him  at  once  away.  He  would  not  have  met  her  first  re- 
proachful glance  for  the  world.  Seizing  his  hat,  he  rushed  wildly 
from  the  house  of  the  Jew  to  meet  in  the  street  Donna  Clara  Gar- 
cia. The  prirna  donna  could  not  have  encountered  Farinelli  in  a 
more  ungracious  mood.  He  would  have  passed  her,  but  the  lady 
would  not  permit  it,  for  she  had  been  anxious  for  an  interview 
with  the  young  man.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  met  him 
since  his  recovery. 

"Ah!  my  dear  Farinelli !"  exclaimed  the  prima  donna.  "I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  around  again.  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  have 
kept  80  long  away  from  your  friends,  when  you  know  how  anx- 
ious some  are  concerning  you,"  she  added  with  a  wistful  look  and 
a  tender  reproach  in  her  tone. 

"Donna  Clara,  I  am  quite  recovered.  There  needs  no  anxiety 
on  my  account.'' 

**I  see  you  are  recovered,  Farinelli.     But  you  are  cruel." 

"I  design  it  not  so,  lady." 

"Yet,  you  are  very  cruel.  But  let  that  pass.  Will  you  not  sing 
with  me,  to-morrow  night.  Come,  Farinelli,  consent.  The  man- 
agement will  double  the  terms  of  your  engagement.  I  have  mad » 
that  point  a  condition  of  my  own.  You  will  consent,  will  you  not?' ' 

"I  thank  you.  Donna  Clara;  but  I  cannot  sing  to-morrow  night. 
I  know  not,  if  I  shall  ever  sing  in  Rome  again.  Pardon  mc, 
now.  My  foster-sister  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  I  fear  shfe 
is  dying." 


And  Farinelli  hurried  abruptly  away. 

"May  she  die  and  quickly  rot  in  her  grave,  so  that  she  crosses 
not  my  path  again,"  hissed  the  prima  donna  to  herself,  as  she 
drew  her  veil  over  her  face  and  also  hurried  away. 

"Aye,  may  she  die;  it  may  save  me  from  the  crime  of  killing 
her,  unfeeling  man,"  she  added,  as  she  turned  and  caught  a  look 
at  Farinelli,  as  he  passed  out  of  sight. 

In  the  meantime,  Terese  had  returned  to  consciousness.  She 
uttered  no  word  of  reproach;  moaned  not  a  vcHt  of  her  troubled 
heart;  uttered  not  a  remark  in  reference  to  the  letter  of  her  lover 
which  she  hid  in  her  bosom.  She  listlessly  allowed  old  Rebecca 
to  undress  her  and  put  her  to  bed.  She,  moreover  took  from  the 
kind  nurse  a  sleeping-potion  with  the  docility  of  a  dutiful  child. 
Her  grandfather  came  in  and,  bending  over  her,  his  tears  fell 
upon  her  cheeks.  She  spoke  not;  but,  throwing  her  gentle  arms 
around  his  neck,  kissed  him  afl^ectionately.  Soon  afterwards,  she 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  for  a  heavy  resignation  sat  upon  her  heart, 
upon  which  lay  also  Walter  Templar's  letter. 

In  the  morning,  Terese  seemed  much  better  for  she  had  slept 
profoundly  during  the  night,  and  her  grandfather  was  in  much 
better  spirits  in  consequence.  He  visited  his  grandchild;  and,  at 
her  request,  explained  all  the  circumstances  that  immediately 
touched  them.  He  told  her  how  her  uncle  Judah  had  gone  to 
England  with  a  mission  from  himself  to  consult  with  Sir  Walter 
Templar's  family.  He  dwelt  upon  his  own  hopes  to  see  her  em- 
brace the  religion  of  her  race,  and  how  dreadful  would  be  to  him 
the  stroke  to  realize  that  the  only  living  ofTspring  of  his  loins  was 
lost  to  her  tribe  forever  as  the  wife  of  a  Christian  nobleman.  He 
confirmed  the  informationof  her  lover  that  Sir  Richard  Courtney 
equally  with  himself  agreed  that  no  proper  alliance  could  take 
place  between  the  Jewess  and  the  Christian;  but  he  was  warm  in 
his  encomiums  upon  the  noble  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Templar. 
This  part  pleased  the  maiden.  The  grandfather  also  informed  her 
of  the  proposed  marriage  of  herself  with  Farinelli,  and  of  his  con- 
sent to  become  a  Jew  for  her  sake.  He  urged  the  young  man's 
deep  love  for  her,  and  plead  tenderly  with  her  to  be  true  to  the 
antecedents  of  her  Jewish  race.  The  maiden  listened  reverently 
to  her  venerable  grandsire,  acquiesced  in  nearly  all  he  said;  and 
it  was  only  at  the  proposed  marriage  of  herself  with  her  foster- 
brother  that  she  manifested  some  little  impatience,  but  she  gave 
no  further  sign  of  disapproval. 

Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  gentle  sub- 
mission of  his  granddaughter;  and  he  left  the  chamber  of  the 
maiden  hopeful  of  the  future.  But  he  wfts  somewhat  self-deceived. 
Terese  was  once  more  upon  the  altar,  but  her  heart  could  not  con- 
sent to  all  the  sacrifice  which  her  grandfather  proposed.  Her 
love  for  Walter  Templar  was  deathless.  Not  quite  parted  even 
yetl 


irS  THE  EARLY  BIRD  THAT  CATCHES  THE  WORM. 


BY   A   LIE-A-DED. 

More  than  one  has  shown  how  hollow 

Is  this  proverb,  and  absurd; 
For  the  worm,  it  sure  must  follow. 

Got  up  earlier  than  the  bird. 

Doubtless  too  the  bird  in  question, 

Eating  with  too  great  a  zeal, 
SufFereamuch  from  indigestion, 

Owing  to  that  morning  meal. 

And  it  would  not  be  surprising 

If  that  birdie  fell  a  prey 
To  some  sportsman — early  rising 

Makes  the  aim  so  sure  they  say. 

Perhaps  its  young  too — had  it  ony — 
By  their  parent  left  forlorn. 

Caught  catarrhal  ailments  many 
From  the  keen,  cold  air  of  morn. 

Other  birds — for  birds  will  chatter — 
When  they  saw  the  bird  alight, 

Might  have  chirped  with  scornful  patter- 
"Ah!  the  rake's  been  out  all  night  !'* 

Summing  up  the  case  concisely, 

This  decidedly  I  say. 
Early  birds  dont  get  on  nicely, 

Early  rising  does  not  pay! 
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Alto.     1.  Love  -  ly     earth,  with        pleas-urea    teem  -  ing.    Spreads  her  gifls  with  boun-teous  hand;     Na-ture's  saD-shioe, 
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Tenor.  2.   Who  should  fret    and        pine    in      sor-row,        Nurse  their  griefs  with     tcar-ful  eyes;    Think  to  day  of 
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Bass.  3.  Earth  en  -  robed     in         win  -  try        sad-ness,        Ling  •  ers    not    in      sha  -  dy  gloom,  Soon  she  dons  spring's 
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bright- ly    beam  -  ing,    Sprink-les  joy    o'er        ev*  -  ry    land.      Bub-bling  fountains,    stream  -  lets  sing  -  ing, 
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ills      to  •  mor  -  row;  Spend  their  life      in  use  -  less  sighs.    Take    a     les  -  son    from        the    sea  -  sons, 
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smil  -  ing      glad  -  ness,  Wait-ing  Sum-mer's       com  -  ing  bloom.     Sum-mer    fills  her      lap        with  flow  -  ers; 
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Od*  -  rous  flow-ers    scent  the  air,  Hedge  and  grove  with     mus  -  ic  ring-ing.     All     is      beau-teous,  bright  and  lair. 
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As    in  ceaseless  course  they  roll,  Learn  from  moth-er    Earth  thereas-ons    Why    de-light  should  crown  the  soul. 
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ool    and      frae-rant bowers,  Clothes  her 
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Wreaths  in   sun-ny     smilesher  face.  Rears  her  cool    and      frag-rant  bowers,  Clothes  her     in      ef  -  ful  -  gent  grace. 
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4.     Winter's  frown,  and  Springs  carressing. 

Summer's  garland,  bright  and  gay. 
Only  herald  Autumn's  blessings — 

Glorious  eve  to  changeful  day. 
Fiercest  storms  bring  calms  serenest, 

Sultri'st  days  the  richest  dews. 
Drearest  Winters  Springs  the  greenest, 

Bright  with  varigated  hues. 


5.     Who  should  pine  in  grief  and  sadness, 

Troubles  come  and  troubles  go, 
Sorrows  yield  to  joyous  gladness, . 

Weal  attends  on  fading  woe. 
Mourn  not  at  each  bursting  bubble, 

Passing  shadows  swiftly  fly; 
Stoutly  climb  the  hills  of  trouble. 

Pleasure's  vales  beyond  them  lie. 
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THE  aRiErZSNBERe  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEM. 
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TILTON  &  MeFARLMD 

BUBCILAR  AND  FIRE-PROOF 


steel  '^T'a.'ULl'tai  ».xi.<SL 


Oomblnation  Bank  Locks,  &c.,  &c. 


95  &  97  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


110  Sndbary  Street, 
318  Battery  Street, 
47  Magazine  Street, 


BOSTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

NEW  ORLEANS. 


"A  SLIGHT  COLD,"  COUGH, 
Hoarseness,  or  801*6  Throat  which 
might  be  checked  with  a  simple 
remecly,  if  neglected  often  termi- 
nates seriously.  Few  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  stopping  a 
I  Cough  or  "slight  cold"  in  its  first 
I  stage;  that  which  in  the  begin- 
ning would  yield  to  a  mild  rem- 
edy, if  not  attended  to,  soon 
attacks  the  lungs. 

The  efficacy  of  Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches  is  demonstrated  by 
testimonials  from  Physicians, 
Surgeons  in  ttio  Army,  and  eminent  men  wherever 
they  have  been  used. 

They  were  introduced  in  1850.  It  has  been  proved 
that  they  are  the  best  article  before  the  public  for 
Couehs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  the 
Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption,  and  numerous  affec- 
tions of  the  Throat,  giving  immediate  relief. 

PUfiLIG  SPEAKERS  &  SINGERS  will  find  them 
effectual  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice. 

Your  Troches  are  too  well  and  favorably  known 
to  need  commendation. 

Hon.  Chas.  A.  Philas,  Pres.  Mass.  Senate. 
My  communication  with  the  world  has  been  very 
much  enlarged  by  the  Lozenge  which  now  I  carry 
always  in  my  pocket;  that  trouble  in  my  Throat 
(for  which  Throches  are  a  specific)  having  made  me 
often  A  mere  whisperer. 

N.  P.  Willis. 
I  have  never  chan^^ed  my  mind  respecting  them 
from  the  first,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that 
which  I  began  thinking  well  of, 

Hsxry  Ward  Beeches. 
A  simplo  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs  etc. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Bioelow,  Boston. 
I  recommend  their  use  to  public  speakers. 

RST.  E.  H.  Cbapiv. 


ARE  A  HOME  INSTITUTION ! 

Made  for  and  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 

Western  people. 

They  combine  great  weight,  distributed  to  the  best 

advantage,  with  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of 

manufacture. 

CHARTER  OAK  GOOKINB  STOVES 

Were  first  introduced  to  the  public  in  the  year  1852, 
and  at  once  took  the  lead,  and  have  ever  eince  grown 
in  favor,  until  there  are  now 

A  GREATER  NUMBER  SOLD  DAILY 

Than  any  stove  In  the  market.    Over 

ONB  BUNDBBD  THOUSAND 

Are  in  daily  use,  and  we  offer  every  stove  as  refer- 
ence, wherever  it  may  be  found.  When  our  new 
patterns  were  made,  all  recent  improvements  were 
united,  and  we  confidently  offer  the 

NEW  CHARTER  OAK 


As  the  Hea? lest.  Best  CoBStmeted,  Most  VBilbm, 
aad  Quickest  Baking  StOTe  la 
tbe  Market. 

The  Charter  Oak  is  the  cheapest  first  class  stove 
ever  made.  Twenty-eight  sizes,  with  and  without 
Extension  Top,  sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  the 

EXCELSIOR  MANUFACTURINQ  COM'Y, 


AGENTS  WANTED-$10  A  DAY. 


Two  $10  Maps  for  $4. 


Two  Continents,  America  ikYid  Europe,  and  America 

with  the  Vnited  States  portion  on  an 

Immense  Scale. 

CObOMElD-lN  4000  COUNTIES. 

THESE  GREAf  MAPS,  now  jnst  completed,  &lx62 
inches  large,  show  every  place  of  importance,  all 
Railroads  to  date,  and  the  latest  alterations  in  the 
various  European  States.  These  Maps  are  needed  in 
every  School  and  Family  in  the  land— they  occupy 
the  space  of  one  Map,  and  by  means  of  the  Revcrser, 
either  side  can  be  throvni  front,  and  any  part  brought 
level  to  the  eye.  County  Rights  and  large  discount 
given  to  good  Agents. 

Apply  for  Circulars,  Terms,  and  send  money  for 
and  see  Sample  Maps  first,  if  not  sold  taken  back  on 
demand.  J.  T.  LLOYD, 

23  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTH  WARD 

STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  CO., 

Haifa  block  north  of  Emigration  Square,  State  Road, 

Have  constantly  on  hand,  and  make  to  order. 
Doors,  Sashes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc., 
of  every  description. 

Parties  building  or  making  alterations  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  call  on  SMITH  BBO'S.*i 


CABINET  WARE 


D-^ory  TT^jrioty, 


Useflil  and  Ornamental, 


AT 

H.  DINWOODEY'S 

E.  Temple  St    SALT  LAKE  CIT¥. 

ROBERTS,  READ  ft  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

HATS,  CAPS, 

STRAW  GOODS, 

UMBRELLAS  ABB  BTHTALO  KOBBS, 
LadiM'  and  Oeate' 

400  BROAmY,  NEW  YORK. 

Agenti  for  Gloversville  Glove  MannfiEUS- 
taring  Company. 


John  P.  Roberts, 
Weldin  Read, 


Oeorge  0.  Ames, 
D.  K.  Granger. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF — 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GOLD,  $1,433,037,81. 


This  well  known  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  es- 
tablished a  General  agency  in  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah. 

Policies  issued,  payable  either  in  Gold  or  Currency, 
as  may  be  desired. 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  OENERAL  AOENCY. 

0 

JtS^  Insurance  effected  on  Farm  Property,  Mills, 
Merchandise,  Risks  and  Dwellings  at  Reduced 
Rates.  L.  HUNT,  President. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,  Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  for  Utah. 


D.S.SeHANGK&SONS,} 


PUTE,:CAR:AND  WINDOVCGLASS.  27  Chambers  and  3  Reads  Sts,  NewYoric. 

49>  GLASS  PACKED  WITCTICARE  FOR  THE  UTAH  TRADE. -W 
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OYSTERS,  OYSTERS,  OYSTERS.  Revere  House  Basement  in  full  blast.  J.  M.  SIMMONS. 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


THE  GREAT  '*  FATHER  OF  WATERS  ' 

Will  always  flow  towards  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and 
with  a  certainty  equally  iiuerring  will  Dr.  Farr's  lu- 
rigorating  Cordial  have  a  rejuvenating  clTect  upon 
all  who  may  use  it.  We  do  the  public  an  immense 
service  iu  calling  attention  to  its  wonderful  curative 
powers.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  tonic.  For  sale  bv 
Browu,  Weber  &  Graham,  Nos.  10  and  1*2  North 
Second  street,  St.  IjOuIh. 


W.  S.  flODBE. 


J.  H.  LATEY. 


LE8TABU8HEO  1H53.] 


GODBE  &  CO., 


WOODMANSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  liupplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes-  ; 
tic8,  Sheetings,  Prints  Denims.   Corset   Jean?,  De    j 
laiues,  Satinetts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Hata 
and  CapB,  Boots  and  Shoes,  a  np'leudid  assortment. 
The  OROCKRY  DEl»AUTMKKT  is  complete  in  van-  j 
ety  and  quality.  ' 


Are  Keceiving  Daily 


s 


Drugs,Medicines 


WHOLESALE 

CO-OPERATIVE 

MERCANTILE  INSTITnTION 

Will  purchase  all  kinds  of 


-AND- 


w 


(near  the  Theatre,)  Bookseller,  Stationer  anJ  ' 
Hews    Afrent.      Account   Books.  Copy    Books   and 
Periodicals  on  hand.    Orders  for  American  and  Eu-  | 
ropcan  newspapers  promptly  attended  to.  I 

100,000  SHARPS  BEST  ENGLISH  NEEDLES,  AT  j 
10  cents  per  pack,  100  packets  So,  at  i 

__  H.  E.  PHELPS.  ! 

'"     J.  SILVKK.   ENGINEER    AND    MACHINIST,  ! 
5  block"*  north  of  Tabei  uacio,  on  telegraph  line.  | 

PORTRAIT  PAINTING.— DAN  WEGOELAND.AR.  ! 
TISTE,  2  dwrs  west  of  City  Drug  Store.    Par-  I 
ticniar  attention   paici   to  copying   Daguerreotypes 
nod  Photogrophgt. "  ■ 

GILDING  AND  PICTURE  FRAME  MAKING,  W.      T^  JK  TT^THT  St        C^TTjI 
C.  GREGG.    Frames  regilt,  Maps  strained  and  I  *    --s^-.--^^    -»-  f^f      ^^^.-.^-Bf 
varnished.    0  doors  west  of  City  Drug  Store. 

AAND^iltSON,  GLOVER,  JiD  SOVTU   STREET 
;  \Vestt^MeiThaut'sExc)iangJ.    F4ncy  Salt  Lake 
Glove*  for  Qeutloihenand  Liidies,  FufRt)bcs,  etc. 


D7E  STUFFS, 


FANCY  EMBROIDERED  GAUNTLETS,  FUR  AND 
Buckskin,  on  baud  and  made  to  order,  to  suit  the 
times.  Mm.  HYDE,  State  Road,  South  RoToro  House. 

A  SPLENDID  STOCK  OF  FRENCH  AND  EASTERN  ! 
Leather,  Trimmings  etc.,  also    Boots  for   Gen-  i 
tiemeu  and  Ladies'  wear,    of  the  finest   imported  I 
material.    lam  detormitaed  to  satisfy  customers  in 
the  quality  of  work,  and  low  prices.      E.  OSELL, 
.  2d  South  Street. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PURE !— KELSON  A 
Field,  Manufacturers  of  Pure  Candy,  wholessle 
and  retail,  at  ther  "GOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  street.  i 

Jff"  Confectionery  iu  variety  and  quality   une-  i 
quailed. 

DR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAM'S  MEDICAL  DISPENS- 
ary,  for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaints,  three  I 
doors  west  of  Theati*e,  Fevers,  Sores,  Cancers,  Fe- 
male Weakness,  Rheumatism,  and  all  complaints  to 
which  the  human  family  are  Mibjected.  are  positively 
cured. 


COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 


PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 


ICrjJL&lOLG&f 


PERFUMERIES 


CHICAGO  IJOARDING  HOUSE.— LOVERS  OF 
Firnt  CIhms  Refreshments,  take  notice  that  BIRT 
OLSKN'S  RESTAURANT  is  now  ojien  and  ready  to 
acct»mmodatc  his  friemb*  and  the  public.  Give 
hiniucall.  F<»nr  <loor->  ciisf  of  Gt.dbe'H  Exchange 
BnlMin^'. 

PARIS  AND  NEW  YORK  FASHIONS  FOR  1860. 
THIRKILL  &  EABL,  Merchant  Tailors,  1st  South 
street.  Bejc  to  announce  that  they  have  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  Goods,  and  guarantee  a  perfect  fit,  with 
excellence  of  workmanship.  Gentlemen's  own  ma- 
terial made  up. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  CADY^S   CATARRH  REMEDY. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  CATARRH  AND   ALL 
Mucous  Diseases  of  the  head,  nose  and  throat. 
This  Is  a  Medicine  never  before  used  or  known  to 
the  public.    Dr.  Cady,  the  discoverer,  WM  A  SMlTerer 

fh»m  this  terrible  diseMe  fbr  twenty  yean,  and 

after  testing  all  the  remedies  extant— without  re- 
lief—in his  efforts  to  obuin  a  core  ho  discovered  this 
UNEQUALLED  REMEDY,  whlch  cured  him  In  the  short 
siMce  of  eight  weeks. 

It  hoM  been  thornugfdy  tested,  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  single  InsUnce.  Several  of  the  most  obstinate 
cases  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  this  remedy, 
alter  every  other  known  medicine  had  failed.  Every 
one  who  has  tried  it  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement. 

Every  one  afflicted  with  Catarrh  should  give  it  a 
trial  and  find  out  for  himself  whether  it  is  a  humbnir. 

Price,  $2  per  Bottle.  Sold  by  OODBE  k  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


COMBINED 

Reapers  &  Moivers, 

THRESHING  HAGHINES, 
PLOWS  A;  CULTIVATORS 

Buggy  and  Sulky  Rakes,  &c. 

They  also  take  pleasure  iu  infonuiing  their  patrons 
that  they  are  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

McCormick  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

OFPXCB,  JBNNXNOSr  BUILDING, 

H.  B.  CLAWSON,  Qeneral  Sup't 
*i:>x3XL«:^ic3h:^.^z>ja 

BOOK  BINDERY, 

\9X  8ovf  li  St.,  west  of  Meftt  If trfcet, 

SALT  LAKE  CITV. 


A  complete  assortment  of  Binding  Material  and 
Tools  and  Machiner}'  of  the  most  improved  and 
latest  patterns,  enable  ns  to  turn  out  all  kinds  of 

BOOK   BINDING 

Expeditiously,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  timer-. 

THE  UTAH  MAGAZINE  bound  in  every  style  at 
very  Low  Prices. 

Orders  fn»m  the  country  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. 

^p*  Estimates  for  Binding  furnished,  if  required, 
and  all  work  executed  in  the  best  stylo  of  art. 


T.  B. 


H.  8TENH018E, 

Proprietor. 


TOILET   RKQUISITES. 

CASE  GOODS, ""^ — ""■ 

„        .^.  jw.  THE  "GOLDEN  ERA," 

Pare  Wmcs  and  liquors, 


DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


With  which  their  Establishmonts  will  I>e  kept  con- 
stantly supplied. 


For  niton  &  McFarlaml's  Colebrtted  Safes,  Coe's 

Couoh  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Hoyai  Baking  Powder,  &c. 

49*  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  cash 
and  short  time  buyers.    Call  and  examine  at 

Bxchmng-e  Bnildg',  SALT  LAEB  CITT, 

Or  at  their  Branch  House, 

Main  Street,      ....    OGDBN. 


h   the  OLDEST,  LARGEST  and  BEST 

LITERARY  and  FAMILY  PAPER 

puhlished  on  the  Pacific  Coa^t. 


Its  columns  are  filled  with 

ROMANCBS,    TALBS, 
Stoxriooi    db    fills.otolxeaiy 

By  the  best  Living  Writers, 
And  an  abundance  of  Humorous  and  other  Original 
and  Selected  Matter,  the  News  of  the  Day,  etc.,  etc., 
and 

Always  pleases  all  who  read  It. 

Mailed  weekly  to  subscriliers  at  $5  (Five  Dollars) 
per  year;  $3  for  six  months;  $2  for  three  months. 

Send  for  sample  copies. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Canvassers,  Agents  and 
News  Dealers. 

See  our  Clnb  Rates. 

Remit  by  mail  or  express  to 

Publisher  Golden  Era, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^\r\r^ 


From  $4  to  $20  worth  of  Periodicals,  Books,  Maps,  Globes,  Chromo  Pictures,  Music  or  Musical  Instruments  fifvoB 
to  Clubs  raised  for  this  Magaz'me.    Read  Circular  on  page  2  of  oiir  Advertlsdmeifte. 


Betnm  of  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  to  Salt  Lake  City 


^m  A  3MCOX-XSJJC1.1;  Z^Apex*. 


Seo  .^d-iroirtlaiow.ozi.t. 


"''f^WAl  «!*'""''• 


nDBVOTED   TO 


literature,  ^rt,  iGieflee  and  idueatioB 


E.  L  T.  HARRISON  AND  W.  S.  GODBE,  PROPRIETORS. 


c;  CB  imr  rs?  n:  :i!V  rs?  hi  s 

1»AGE 

The  Other  World  (Poetry), '^08 

A  Tale  of  My  Dry  Nurse,  by  John  Lyon, -08 

A  Bunch  of  Daisies  (continued), -11 

Hevelations  to  Suit  the  Times, -1*^ 

Pepin  of  France,  and  St.  Pj:ter -15 

A  Utah  Woman's  TnouciiiTs,        .        . 21G 

Mv  Visit  to  Xauvoo.  by  E.  W.  Tulliihie. -17 

TxilABITEl)  Woui.Ds, -18 

Th»  Two  IviNhs  ()F  Immoktaijtv  OFi-'KitKo  TO  Man.         -         -         -         -  218 

Terese.  the  Hebrew  3Iaiden.  ]>y  E.  W.  TuLLiiuiE.     ('ontinued.      -         -  220 

Til K  Bridal  1  Po('trv). .        .         .        .  22:J 


PUBLISHED   EVERY   SATURDAY, 

BIT  sz-A-KKisoisr  &  C30IDBE,  Qj^iL^i?  XjjfLKZEJ  cia?ir. 


SINGLE  NUMBER,  20  CENTSi   PER  YEAR,  $4.50 1   PER  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 

Clubs:   Two  Copies,  $8}   Four  Copies,  $14;  Six  Copies,  $20;  Twelve  Copies,  $39 j  Twenty  Copies,  $60. 

Clubs  forwarding  tall  prioe  will  rooeivo,  QBATIS,  from  two  to  eight 

Eastern  periodioals,  as  per  prospectus. 


DAHLER&  CO.,  BANKERS,} 
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ARION  PIANOFORTE 

a/fA\i)s  Axn  GRAxn  squares, 

T'-Ji  OCTAVES. 

The  *  M  Rioy  "  iM  the  very  best  Piano  for  tlie  CJreat 
"U'est.becnujjo  it  stainis  in  tune  longer  than  any  other 
Piano,  i  t  re.iuircH  no  repairing  or  regulating;  whip- 
ping any  (li-jtunce.or  dampuesg  does  not  affect  them. 

It  conijuencea  where  the  ''Firat  Premium"  Makeni 
8top,  and  upon  the  most  improved  Modern  Kcale 
makcH  four  patented  iraprovemeutH  ;  which  make 
the  Arion  more  nimple,  yet  stronger;  increasing  its 
Yolumo  and  beauty  of  tone,  while  rendering  tlie  in- 
strument more  enduring. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

Hri»t.  The  patent  Arion  Reversed  Wooden  Agraffe 
Bridge,  which  retains  all  the  purity  of  tone  only 
found  in  a  wooden  bridge  (the  rest  whereon  the 
strings  lay),  and  obtains  all  the  solid  prolonged 
strength  of  t<.ne  of  the  metal  Agraffe,  without  that 
acute  metalic  noi^e  which  the  metal  Aj;?rjiffe  developN 
by  use. 

Secondly,    The    I'atent  Arion   Compound    Wrest-  i 
Plank,  which  hobls  the    tuning  i>ins.  is  six  thick-  ' 
nesses  of  hard  ma|de,  the  gniin  of  each  layer  runs  in 
a  different  direction.     The  advantages  tire,  the  "io 
tons  strain  of    the  strings  cannot  split    our  Artun 
wrest-plank.  as  frequently  hapi)ens  in  other  Pianos,  i 
and  when  people  f>ay  *' J/y  Piiniu  won't  sin  ml  in  fttu»\''  < 
all  other  makers  must  u^e  the  single   \vn<t  plank 
with  the  grain  running  only  one  wax. 

The  Arfoit  Tuning-Pins  have  iin'l  wood  to  hold 
them  on  .vcrv  >i(lt..  while  all  other  nuik.-rs  »an  have 
it  only  upon  two  ^ides  of  their  pin>. 

Thirdly,  The  Patent  Arion  Dia-onal  .Sustaining 
Bar,  extcndinx  parcllcl  with  the  steel  strings  under 
the  over  -trung  lUi^:i  htrings.  The  Arion  is  the  onlv 
Piano  wlu'veiu  the  tuonuous  stniin  of  the  huge 
steel  strings  l>  resisted  in  the  natural  place  and  di- 
rection, r-inj."  this  bar  renders  the  weakest  part  in 
all  other  <.vrr  strung  Piauos  the 

STRONGEST  IN  THE  ARION. 

Foiurhlv,  Tlie  l*ar«'lit  .I//-.,/  Iii.p,  FiJiuie  ei.iH  eu- 
tratos  .ill  Tii.-  metal  in  IVnnt  of  the  inwun  pin  line, 
and  its  Irani.-  is  let  into  (luitted)  th"  tVi.nt  edge  .>f  the 
wooden  «  io>t  plank,  therehy  piwentinu:  the  .v'lViit 
^train  <>f  tiie  ,>trlniis  upon  ittVoiii  ^plitrjn-  or  uiov- 
ing  It  «.ne  particle.  All  oili.-r  ••Full  lr..n  Fraiii.-^' 
cover  tlie  entire  wre-t  plank,  and  when  it  i.N  split  it 
cann<tl  le  >ccii,  the  woi.d  oj  t!ie  .l///.,,  wre^i  plank 
is  seen, 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

unsnppiiVted  liV  either  bnnconie.  weak  fads,  «.r  ir-<- 
!ess  or  coniplieated  Patents.  \\<-  appentl  a  few  im- 
bought  opini<ins  of  those  wh.. 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

The  Musical  DirtHtor  of  the  Xew  York  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Kilwnrtl  Molhn/nnnr.  savs:  "The 
Arion  J  b.»nght  of  you  is  the  best  Piano  1  ev<r  plav- 
ed  on;  that  rolling  bass  and  silvery  trelde,  etc."       * 

Jo/in  H.  llo/w/x,  Piami  Dealer.  Oswego.  N.  Y..  says: 
I'The  tone  is  truly  immen.sc,  an<l  surpasNes  anvthing 
in  the  shape  of  a  Piano  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  etc'  I 

Horace  drfcly  said:  "The  Arion  is  the  best  Stiuare  ! 
Piano,  superior  for  its  clearness  jin«l  brilllancv  of  ' 
tone,"  Ac.  'I 


CLIVE  &  REID, 

AT  THE 

SKCOXD  SOUTH  STREET, 

Fresh  Bread,  Crackers,  etc.,  Dally, 

WholtalK  and  Retail. 

SPARKIiING  CIDER, 
ORANGES,  LEMONS,  &o. 

ICE  CREAMS, 

BP'Open  after  the  Theatre. 

Beware! 

I       There  can  be  no  health    Avithout  vigor.     Indiges- 
tion does  an  immense  amount  of  mi*chief  in  tho 
I  human  family.    We  speak   tho  truth   when  we  say 
[  that  immediate  and  permanent  relief  for  the    long 
I  trainof  physical  demoralization,  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  Dr.  Karr's  Invigorat- 
ing Cordial.    It  gives  tone  and  strength  to  all  the 
functions  of  the  system.    Kvery  family  should  have 
a  supply.    For  sale  by  Brown,  Weber  &  CJraham^ 
Xos.lo  and  12  N.  Second  street,  St.  liouis. 

slabs!  SLABSl 

I  HATE  A  LAROK  QUANTITY  OF"JCfOOD  SLABS, 
for  fuel  or  other  purposes,  at  mv  Mill,  in  South 
Mill  Creek  Canyon.  12  miles  from  the  Temple  Block, 
which  I  win  sell  at  eight  dollars  i>er  cord,  for  cash 
or  otlior  good  pay.  Lumber  constantly  on  hand. 
^  ^ J.  J.  THAYNE. 

W  .T.  SILVER,   ENOINRER    AND    MACHINIST, 
f  f   6  blocks  north  of  Tabernacle,  on  telegraph  line. 

PORTRAIT  PAINTING.— DAN  WEGGELANdT AR- 
TISTE, 2  do<us  west  of  City  Drug  Store.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  copying  Daguerreotvpes 
and  Photographs. 

GILDING  AND  PICTURE  FRAME  MAKING,  W. 
C.  tiRE(JG.    Frames  regllt.  Maps  strained  and  | 
varnished.    :i  doors  west  of  City  Drug  Store.  | 

A     ANDERSON,  tJLOVER,  2D  SOU'ni   STREET  i 
,  >V  est  of  Merchant's  Exchange.     Fancv  Salt  Lake  , 
Ohives  for  (Jentlemenand  l-rfulies,  Fur  Robes,  etc. 

FANCV  EMBROIDERED  GAUNTLETS,  FUrTnd  i 
Buckskin,  on  haml  and  made  to  order,  to  suit  the 
times.  Mrs.  HYDE,  State  Ri.ad,  South  Revere  House. 


HOBIIINS  SAaT  FAFEB. 

'  ^ ' 0 

fi  i^i."»  ^.  lP^^mt\  iC?ii*V  cit^ena  an  J  potrons  of  the 
8ALT  iAKE  TKLEGBM^H,  the  undersigned  has  con- 
chnled  to  publish  ^he  TELE6RAFH  in  Salt  Uke  City, 
as  a  Morning  Paper,  commencing  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  tM,  ' 

It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  TELEGRAPH  to  Sub- 
scribers by  Carriers  who  will  collect  accortling  to 
Hiibscnption— and  whose  interest  it  will  1>©  to  delirer 
the  paper  with  punctuality  and  regularitv  ot  the 
houses  of  their  patrons. 

The  creditsystem  which  has  heretofore  prevailed 
in  publishing  papers  in  this  countrv  has  been  verv 
prejudicial  to  all  concerned.  It  has  been  ruinous  to 
the  publisher  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  patrons  of 
tlie  paper  Believing  that  the  growth  and  a*ivance- 
ment^of  the  city  demand  it,  we  design,  if  the  public 
will  support  us,  to  publish  a  paper  that  will  give  tho 
newsof  tho  whole  world,  and  make  such  improve- 
ments in  conducting  it  as  our  past  experience  will 
enable  us  to  do,  and  to  obviate  the  credit  svstem  we 
will  receive  subscriptions  by  the  week,  month, 
quarter,  half-year  and  year,  at  the  following  rates: 

^"^'.^^.'.U^r    ■    ^'2,00  6  Months,    -    -        $7  00 

'•    3  Months,         4(K)  1        "        .        .         1 5,, 

"    1  week,        -        40  Single  Copie.s,    -    -      io 

SEMI-WEEKLY,lYr.$800  6  Months.        -      .  $oOtt 

3  Months,        -  .        .       $3  00 

WEEKLY,  1  Year,    $5  0(»  6  Months,        -         $.300 

.«J?w^'^P^'/'''"  ^^  delivered  every  morning,  ex- 
cept Monday,  l>etween  3  and  6  oVlot  k.  The  SEMI 
on  inursday  and  Snnday  mornings.  The  WEEKLY 
on  Sunday  morning. 

These  papers  will  be  conducted  with  care  and  everv 
attention  given  to  their  prompt  deliver  v.  Collec*- 
tlons  made  on  the  subscriptions  by  the  week,  everv 
Monday,  and  on  the  other  subsrriptions  in  .ulvance. 

Illsn^^rip^iX.'"™**'"''"^''^"'"*"^  '''''''''  ^- 

T.  B.  H.  STENHOnSE. 


Salt  Lake  City,  August  1, 1869. 


Louix  inf^/z/fr,  Fort  Lea verworth,^avs:  ".Mv  Piano 
arrived  here  in  .'♦ph'tidid  order.  Its  toiie  lllls  my  par- 
lor with  melody— it  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  i 

all    who  hear  it.      3Ii88 ,   yrho  is   teaching   the  ' 

Piano  desires  me  to  order  one  for  her,"  &<•.  i 

We  desire  agents  in  every  city  where  we  have  not 
appointed  them. 

COVELL  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

General  Agents  forG.  C.  Manner's  Pat.  Arion  Piano- 
fortes. 


HOME-MADE    CANDY    IS    PURE  .'-KELSON    & 
Field,  MaIlllfacturer^  of  Pure   Candy,   wludesale 
;  and  retail,  at  the    "(JOLDKN  (JATE  BAKERY  AND 
CON FKCTIOX EK Y.'  Ma i u  st reet . 

»k>^  Cniifectioiiery    in    variety   and    ouality    uiie- 
I   quailed. 

DR.  .1.  N.  crNNlNGIIAMS  MEDICAL  DISPENS- 
ary,  lor  tb.-  cure  of  all  Chronic  Comjdaints.  three 
I  tloois  west   of  Theatre,     y.-ver    Sores,    Cancers.   Fc- 
male  Weakiie-s.  HheniuntiMn.  and  all  comi>laints  to 
which  tlie  hinnaii  famih  are  Mil.jocted,  are  positivelv 
(ure.l. 

/llllCAiiO      KOAKDIM;      IK  H>K.— LOVERS     OF 

V  First  CliiHS  Hetiesiijueiits.  take  notice  that  BIKT 
OLSENSIiKSTAlHANTis  now  ..pen  and"  rea.lv  to 
accMiiinio.lale  his  Irielids  and  tlie  public.  (Jive 
hvnacall.     F.nu-  .l...,rs  «ast   „l  <;,„IIk.<    Exchange   . 

PAIMS  AM)  NKW  YORK  FASHIONS  FOR  ISiiO.       ' 
1      THlKklLL  A:  KARL,  .Mereliai.t  Taib.rs.  1st  South 
street.      Be^' tojinnounce  that  they  have  a  Sjdvndid 
I   As>«.rtmeiit  ofOoiids.  ami  guarantee  ii  pcrfert  tir,  with   , 
«-.vellen«  e  «»r  wiirkmansbiji.    (Jeiitleineus   own    nia- 
terial  inaile  ui-. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  tADl^S    CATARRH  REMEDY. 

4  CERTAIN  CCRE  FOR  CATARRH  AND  ALL 
J\     Mucous  Diseases  of  the  hoa<l,  nose  axd  throat. 

This  is  a  Medicine  never  heforo  used  or  known  to 
the  puldic.    Dv.  Ouiy.  the  iliscoverer,  WAS  a  snlTcrer 

from  thlK  terrible  disease  for  twenty  years,  and 

after  testing  all  the  remedies  extant— without  ro- 
liei— in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  cure  he  disco vore«l  this 
u.\E«iUAi.LKD  RKMKDy,  whlch  cured  him  in  tho  short 
sjiace  of  eight  weeks. 

Jf  hax  been  thoroughhj  tentrtf,  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  single  instance.  Several  of  the  most  obstinate 
cases  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  this  remedy 
after  every  other  known  metlicine  had  failotl.  Everv 
one  who  has  tried  it  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement. 

Every  one  afflicted  with  Catarrh  should  give  it  a 
trial  and  And  out  for  himself  whether  it  isa  humbue 

Price,  $2  per  Bottle.  Sold  by  GODBE  &  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE. 

A 

The  Saratoga  '^4"  Sluing  Water  is  probably  the 
most  cltective  miiieml  water  found  on  either  conti- 
nent It  has  ten  per  cent,  greater  mineral  proper- 
tics  than  the  c,. lebrated  Congress  Spring:  four  times 
that  ot  Rad«'u  Baden  of  Austria:  five  times  that  of 
Ai.\  La  (  hapolle  in  Prussia;  twice  that  of  Vichv  in 
France:  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  renown- 
ed Ndtzer  of  (.ermany:  and  equally  over  the  Spas  of 
Bath,  F.nglaiid,  and  Kisseugen  in  B^ivairia. 

Ilie  re]oitation  of  this  water  is  based  upon  its  ef- 
feets  in  dl^eases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kid- 
neys and  >pleen.  Itact^  with  wonderful  benefit  in 
canes  of  ehronic  dyspepsia,  constipation,  gravel,  gout 
.Scrofula,  (utaneous  affections,  general  lethar^v 
soreness  and  prostration  of  the  system. 

Agent  for  the  Saratoga  ♦*A"  Spring  AVaiter. 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

S  College  Place,  New  York. 


XJPHAM'S  HAIR  GLOSS 

AND  CURLINQ  FLUID, 

Contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair  or  skin,  and 
imiMirts  a  Bkaitiful  Gloss,  prevents  the  falling  of 
the  Jlair,  an<l  keeps  it  in  curl. 

Wholesale  at  JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  (Jreat  Family 
Me«licine  and  l-ancy  Ooods  Warehouse.  No.  K  COlI- 
LE(f  E  PL-\CE,  New  York. 

AJxo  nnOLESALEand  RETAIL  hi, 

CarOX>33:EI   db    Oo., 

Exchange  Building, 
.     ,    ..   .  .V.<4X,r  LAKE  riT}\ 

And  Main  StreH,  OGDEX. 


WOODMAWSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes- 
tics.  Sheetings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Jeans  Dc 
laines,  Satlnetts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Uat» 
Im  «£^/^?PoI?J\"'^  Shoos,  a  splendid  assortment. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  vari- 
ety and  quality. 


H.  DINWOODEY,  sa'S^vempiest.,  salt  lake  citt, 
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THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

BY    MRS.    UARRIET    BEECIIKR    STOWK. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud 

A  world  we  do  not  see; 
Yet  tbc  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  check; 

Amid  our  worldly  cares 
lis  gentle  voices  whisper  love 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  arc  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between, 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence,  awful,  sweet  and  calm, 
They  have  no  power  to  break; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  partake. 

So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  glide, 

So  near  to  press  they  seem. 
They  lull  us  gently  to  our  rest, 

They  melt  into  our  dream. 

And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring, 

'Tis  easy  now  to  see 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be. 

To  close  the  eye  and  close  the  car. 
Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss, 

And,  gently  wrapped  in  loving  arms, 
To  swoon  to  that — from  this — 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 
Scarce  asking  where  we  are. 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 

Sweet  sounds  around  us!  watch  us  still; 

Press  nearer  to  our  side, 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers. 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality, 
Our  suffering  life— the  dream. 


A  TALE  OF  MY  DRY  NURSE; 

OR  iO?E  AND  WHISKEY. 


BY  JOHN    LYON. 


In  the  year  1814,  when  the  French  and  Spanish  warswei-e 
in  their  hottest  rage,  and  many  of  oiir  most  gifted  youths 
allured  by  the  gilded  prospect  of  fame  and  re.ward,  offered  by 
the  British  government,  who  were  enlisting  in  Glasgow, 
were  as  quickly  drafted  away  to  the  continent  to  reap  their 
day-dream  of  glory — ^thero  were  few  to  be  seen  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society  but  old  men  and  apprentice  boys, 
with  the  addition  of  a  great  many  old  veterans,  newly  returned 
from  the  wars,  who  were  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  city,  hanging  about  the  taverns,  boasting  over  their  past 
career  by  flood  and  field,  or  staggering  hom6  in  the  evening 
upon  the  precarioas  stump  of  a  wooden  leg,  linked  with  the 
arm  a  winged  associate,  who  might  be  anything  but  fitted  to 
balance  the  up  and  down  with  which  war  had  marked  her  vet- 
eran sons. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  **birds  of  a  feather  flock  together" 
and  the  propriety  of  this  adage  could  nowhere  be  exemplified 
to  the  letter  more  than  it  was  at  the  sign  of  the  old 
Boar's  Head,  an  old  antiquated  tavern  opposite  the  BaiTack 
yard.  This  place  might  have  been  designated  the  return 
d6p6t  for  half  the  pensioners  and  invalids  about  the  east  side 
of  the  city.  The  host,  having  been  in  the  army  himself,  had 
considerable  faith  in  his  noble  comrades  who,  night  and  day, 
kept  his  tavern  in  one  continuous  uproar.  There  was  no 
lack  of  chalk  upon  his  part  nor  credit-asking  on  theirs,  till 
the  next  quarter's  pension,  for  all  that  Bacchus  required  to 
cheer  his  disabled  votaries  withj  and,  should  any  doubt  arise 
in  his  mind,  in  respect  to  their  honesty  as  newly  made  custo- 
mers, their  pension  papers  often  supplied  the  place  of  a  cau- 
tioner. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  clysium  of  Mars,  you  must 
lay  common-place  conjectures  aside  and  conceive,  not  a  palace 
of  ornament  and  grandeur,  such  as  the  hells  of  England,  but 
a  large,  dingy  room  divided  into  eight  compartments  or  boxes, 
set  with  forms  and  tables,  around  which  arc  seated  groups  of 
invalids,  varying  from  twenty-six  to  seventy  years  of  age, 
and,  on  the  table  before  them,  intermingled  newspapers, 
broken  tobacco-pipes,  pewter  quart-tankards,  and  above  their 
heads  an  atmosphere  as  thick  as  the  fogs  of  Kent,  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  fifty  patented  sucking- valves,  sending  forth 
their  stoam  as  the  piston  of  their  lungs  forced  out  the  exhaled 
smoke,  to  squirt  out  a  stream  of  saliva  or  tell  an  anecdote  of 
daring  adventure,  connected  with  Warren  Hastinji^  at  the 
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Nile  or  of  the  retreat  of  Coninna,  where  the  brave  Moore  lost 
his  life  through  the  neglect  of  his  country;  or  of  the  mortality 
of  the  West  Indies  where  whole  regiments  perished  of  yellow 
fever,  new  mm  aftd  green  fruit.  In  another  box  might  be 
seen,  in  slab  dress  the  heroes  of  Beonna,  Salamanca  and  Tou- 
lous,  just  returned  from  the  continent,  vaunting  over  the  pro- 
gress of  Wellington  and  the  British  army;  while  they,  to  en- 
core a  hymn  of  valor,  drew  their  tubes  from  their  reeking 
mouths,  sent  forth  smoky  volumes,  like  the  opening  of  artillery, 
to  the  opposite  box,  which  were  accompanied  with  loud,  curs- 
ing yells  and  hoarse  growling  laughs  from  this  toothless,  eye- 
less, armless,  legless  mass.  From  this  picture  you  may  have 
a  distant  idea  of  the  motley  survivors  of  their  country's  wars 
who  kept  up  the  every  day's  conviviality  of  the  Boar's  Head 
tavern. 

Among  these  valiant  heroes  none  were  so  conspicuous  as 
Willie  King,  whose  stories  seemed  to  have  gained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  those  of  his  associates  in  versatility  of  incident, 
daring  adventure  and  hair-breadth  'scapes,  which  he  had 
experienced  during  nineteen  years  servitude  in  the  East  In- 
dies. It  would  have  touched  the  most  obdurate  feelings  in 
human  nature  to  have  heard  him  recite  the  parting  from  his 
Bramin  wife  at  Calcutt^i,  on  his  embarkation  for  England. 
Many  a  time,  when  half-seas  over,  the  parting  tale  was  told. 
And  old  affection,  softened  by  the  embrace  of  Bacchus,  melt- 
ed into  big  tears  and  hopped  over  his  furrowed  cheek,  as  he 
imitated,  with  outstretched  arm,  broken  voice  and  frantic 
cries,  the  agony  of  his  disconsolate}  wife  as  the  ship  steered 
away  from  the  land  of  her  nativity,  carrying  with  it  all  that 
her  heart  held  deUr. 

But,  although  Willie's  heart  was  as  soft  as  wax  in  point  of 
severed  affection,  he  could  not  resist  female  attachment; 
he  held  that  the  cruelty  of  military  law  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  denied  the  pleasures  of  matrimony,  he  therefore, 
in  obedience  to  rules  of  hymenial  direction,  as  soon  as  dis- 
charged, had  himself  joined  to  a  little  woman  whose  husband 
had  been  slain  at  Seringa patam,  and,  as  Willie  had  fought  in 
the  same  engagement,  there  was  a  kind  of  a  reciprocal  feel- 
ing between  them  for  the  far  Ea$t^  and  especially  on  the 
score  of  blasted  affection.  As  often  as  Willie  recited  and 
finished  his  sorrowful  tale,  he  would  always  receive  a  kind 
response  from  his  lesser  half,  who  would,  in  stirring  strains, 
lament  her  lass,  in  the  person  of  her  beloved  husband,  Bob 
Lawson,  who  died  far  from  his  native  land  in  the  lawful  de- 
fence of  his  king  and  country. 

Willie  and  Bell  (which  was  her  Christian  name^  were 
loving  beyond  description,  it  mattered  not  whether  drinking, 
telling  tales  or  working — for  work  he  did  at  times  though 
minus  an  arm.  In  his  younger  years  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  weaving,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  cleek  fastened  on  his 
elbow,  with  which,  when  fixed  in  the  upper  shell  of  his  lay, 
he  made  the  shuttle  fly  like  Jehu  when  remorse  and  an  empty 
l>ocket  brought'him  to  a  sober  calculatitm,  or  the  deep  line  of 
figures  chalked  against  him  at  the  Boar's  Head  tavern. 

The  place  where  they  dwelt  at  the  time  we  referred  to  in 
the  commencemcjit  of  this  story,  was  an  entire  clay  field  with 
the  exception  of  a  row  of  two-story  houses  built  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city;  the  scenery  of  this  place  was  no  ways  invit- 
ing, it  bore  the  features  of  a  late  volcanic  eruption,  where  the 
torn  earth  lay  in  heaps  of  loam,  gravel  and  rough  stones, 
huddled  together  in  large  mounds,  and  deep  holes  alternately 
scattered  over  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  In  this  place 
Willie  and  Bell  had  lived  for  four  years  and  were  beloved 
by  their  neighbors,  indeed  nothing  could  be  said  against  them, 
except  their  drunken  orgies,  which  continued,  at  least,  six 
weeks  in  the  quarter.  Bell  was  a  clean,  tidy  little  woman, 
when  sober,  both  in  person  and  in  her  house,  and,  having  no 
children,  she  occupied  her  time  in  spooling  yarn  for  her  hus- 


band, and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  surplus  pension,  they  might 
have  passed  through  life  without  one  incident  to  comn:cmo- 
rate  their  existence. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this  simple  story 
happened  in  181(>.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  mid- 
summer of  that  year,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ton  in 
the  morning,  that  Bell  tapped  on  Willie's  shop  window  to 
call  him  to  breakfast,  which  call  he  obeyed  a  short  time  after- 
wards. The  little  an-angements  for  breakfast  were  nil  in 
order,  an  old  chair  minus  a  back  supplied  the  place  of  a  tubic, 
and  on  it  were  placed  the  cups,  sugar-bowl,  butter,  etc.;  before 
the  fire  was  a  plate  with  the  remains  of  a  Scotch  haggis  that 
sang,  in  unison  with  the  simpering  tones  of  the  tea-kettle,  a 
kind  of  Dead  March,  as  Willie  paced  a  sentinel  step  for 
nearly  fifteen  minutes,  stopping  alternat<.'ly  for  a  second  on 
his  heel,  looking  wistfully  through  the  window  at  the  clay 
holes  or  turning  his  ear  to  the  sound  of  every  step  he  heard, 
ready  to  open  a  battery  on  his  half-marrow  the  moment  she 
entered,  for  detaining  him  so  long  from  breakfast.  It  had 
been  a  point  with  both  from  the  first  that  if  either  were 
abseent  no  eating  was  thought  of,  and  so  religiously  W{!^;  tliis 
observed  that  each  fcjt  a'sacred  pride  in  observing  it,  and  often 
boasted  of  their  fiimily  fasting,  as  if  tlic  one  operated  (  n  the 
other  as  a  digestive  tonic. 

The  mill  bells  tolled  their  warning  notes  for  labor  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  streets  were  thinned  of  their  pedes- 
trian population,  when  Willie,  tired  out  of  all  patience  wait- 
ing on  Belle,  crossed  with  hasty  steps  the  uneven  surface  of 
the  brick-ground,  to  his  old  comrade  in  arms. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  till  baclc  he  came  double-quick 
march  to  his  own  domicile;  then  leaving  it,  he  went  inquir- 
ing among  the  neighbors  if  they  had  seen  his  wife,  which 
was  generally  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head  or  the  care- 
less monosyllable,  No!  From  one  place  to  another,  he  sought 
her  diligently,  with  a  face  marked  with  the  deepest  anxiety, 
and  in  inexpressive  grief,  he  turned  to  his  own  house,  having 
got  no  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  lost  partner. 

The  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  receded  in  dim  shadows 
from  the  window  panes,  reflecting  the  stained  glass  on  the 
wall  in  many  a  fairy  form.  The  fire  had  burned  down  to 
white  ashes,  and  was  out.  Every  thing  remained  in  its 
place,  as  if  time  had  forgotten  to  move,  twelve  hours  before; 
and  Willie,  as  life  and  appetite  only  lay  in  the  power  of  Bell 
to  confer,  had  not  tasted  one  morsel,  so  lost  was  he,  in  her 
unaccountable  disappearance.  His  wandering  eyes  passed 
from  one  object  to  another,  as  if  the  mind,  restless  and  with- 
out determination,  sought  relief  from  the  burning  fever  of 
disappointment.  There  the  bed  neatly  made  and  the  blank- 
ets and  pillows  gave  an  invitation  to  repose.  But  there  were 
other  thoughts  in  his. head;  strange,  unaccountable  thoughts, 
which  he  sought  to  drown,  in  the  insipid  Lethe  of  alcohol. 
The  Boar's  Head  lane  being  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  over  the 
clay-ground,  Willie  was  soon  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  boon 
companions,  all  of  whom  had  previously  become  acquainted 
with  the  singular  disappearance  of  his  wife,  and  who  felt  in- 
terested and  anxious  to  soothe  his  disordered  mind.  There 
might  be  a  dozen  of  them  gathered  together,  in  conclave,  and 
each  one  seemingly  more  interested  than  another,  rehearsed 
their  fears  and  gave  their  advice.  One  story  gave  place  to 
another,  and  each  gj(\'e  warm  demonstrations  of  attachment, 
and  praised  the  warm,  generous  heart  of  the  subject  of  his 
solicitude.  The  landlord  was  no  less  mindful  in  condoling 
his  princely  customer,  between  the  hurried  calls  of  his  avoca- 
tion. To  have  seen  his  divided  attention,  when  making 
some  grave  remarks,  and  his  startled  attention  as  the  bell 
was  rung  from  some  other  part  of  the  house;  with  the  quick 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  the  fjimiliar  nod  of  his  head,  as  ho 
made  his  exit,  were  tokens  of  friendship  and  sympathy  which 
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called  forth  the  adnnration  and  praise  of  the  whole  squad. 
One  quart  succeeded  another,  and  tale  succeeded  tale,  and 
all  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  myterious  catastrophy  of  the 
eloped  unknown.  ()ne  recited  a  story  of  a  providential  es- 
cape and  discovery  of  a  lieutenant's  wife,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  away  a  by  Singalee  chief,  on  her  way  to 
Berout,  which  ended  in  the  carriage  having  been  broken 
down,  and  the  lady  being  taken  to  some  neighboring  village, 
and  kindly  entertained  by  the  natives.  This  and  similar 
anecdotes,  tending  to  soothe  the  forlorn  condition  of  their 
comrade,  were  told,when  mine  host  of  the  Boar's  Head  entered 
and  finally  put  a  stop  to  their  speculations  by  informing  them 
that  a  friend  in  the  bar  had  just  intimated  to  him  that  a  per- 
son, answering  the  description  of  his  wife,  had  been  seen 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  near  the  Dominies  hole. 
in  a  seemingly  distracted  state!  This  piece  of  intelligence 
was  received  with  open-mouthed  consternation,  by  the  whole 
company,  which  had  considerably  increased  from  the  time  of 
Willie's  arrival;  and  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  baffle 
their  soothing  endeavors  and  tippling  propensities. 

Plans,  however,  were  immediately  concocted  to  search  the 
Clyde,  on  the  following  morning,  with  a  proposition  that 
they  should  assemble  early  for  the  purpose. 

Willie,  almost  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  whisky,  sang 
tbe  double  dirge  of  his  two  wives  to  the  tune  of  another  half 
pmt,  by  the  way  of  drowning  his  sorrows  in  the  sea  of  for- 
getfizlDe8»,  when  nigh  to  midnight  ho  returned  to  his  deserted 
home,  rather  in  a  zig-Ziig  manner,  his  legs  often  running  off 
with  his  body  against  the  dictates  of  his  best  mental  calcula- 
tions. Had  it  not  been  for  a  watchman,  he  might  have  stag- 
gered into  one  of  the  clay-pits,  and  been  drowned  before  his 
own  door.  Homo  he  got  however,  but  not  being  capacitated 
to  undress,  he  tumbled  into  bed  wholesale,  and  was  soon  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thought,  dreams,  or  sorrowful  reflection. 

His  physical  system  suffering  from  the  effects  of  debauch- 
ery, in  a  few  hours  broke  the  spell;  and  Willie  feeling  him- 
self cold,  awoke  from  the  confusion  of  drunkenness  with  the 
doubtful  recollections  of  his  own  identity,  till  his  reason  grad- 
ually dawning  upon  veterans  in  the  Boar's  Head,  clay-pits, 
watchmen,  and  a  thousand  and  one  crude  ideas  of  the  past 
brought  the  remembrance  of  Bell  faintly  before  him,  and  all 
the  realities  of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  Turning  him- 
self round  to  search  out  his  whereabouts  and  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  being  in  his  own  domicile,  which  his  bewildered 
imagination  faintly  recognized,  he  there  beheld  betwixt 
him  and  the  window,  the  form  of  his  beloved  wife,  standing 
erect  before  him,  reaching  up  her  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of 
saving  herself  from  a  watery  grave,  with  a  countenance 
frightfully  distorted.  Willie  had  seen  many  a  strange  sight, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  siege  of  Gusnee, 
who  first  gained  the  ramparts  of  that  ci tidal.  Yet,  his  cour- 
age entirely  failed  him,  and  falling  before  the  influence  of 
his  debauched  and  otherwise  confused  energies,  he  swooned 
insensibly  into  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shed  its  invigorating 
beams  throughout  his  dwelling,  e'er  he  recovered  from  the 
stupefaction  of  his  specter-vision,  in  which,  with  his  wife  and 
a  thousand  blue-devils,  he  had  been  arrested,  tried  for  mur- 
der, and  was  about  to  expiate  his  crime,  when,  in  the  horrors 
of  death,  he  awoke  from  a  world  of  tormentors,  to  gaze  on 
the  old  chair,  the  tea  arrangements,  all  as  they  stood  twenty 
I    four  hours  before. 

!  The  first  thing  he  did,  when  he  got  out  of  bed,  waste  ex- 
i  amine  the  fastening  of  the  door.  Finding  it  bolted,  as  he 
imagined  he  had  left  it  the  previous  evening,  and  glancing 
j  over  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  apparition  he 
I  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  the  secret  to  himself, 
until  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  his  wife's  decease. 

ft _       ._ 


His  associates,  true  to  their  promise,  called  upon  him 
about  noon,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  jolly  bumper  of  whis- 
ky each,  they  sot  off  for  the  Clyde. 

Glasgow  Green,  during  the  summer  months,  is  a  beauti- 
fully decorated  public  ground,  comprising  more  than  five 
hundred  acres,  along  the  borders  of  which,  the  river  Clyde 
winds  its  majestic  waters.  Intersecting  are  finely  graveled 
walks,  shaded  on  each  side  with  tall  beech  and  elm  trees, 
and  beautified  with  a  large  monument  erected  to  the  memor- 
able Nelson  of  Trafalgar-notoriety.  There  are,  also,  beauti- 
fully enclosed  mineral  springs,  known  by  the  name  of  Aaron's 
Wells;  and,  on  the  margin  of  the  river  stands  a  stately,  sol- 
emn-looking building,  called  the  Dead-house,  where  boats, 
creepers,  baths,  and  other  apparatus  are  always  in  readiness  in 
case  of  accident,  with  attendants  to  look  after  the  unfortun- 
ate. Howards  are  also  given  to  any  person  who  may,  in  time 
of  danger,  save  a  life,  or  otherwise  secure  the  body  after- 
wards. To  this  place,  Willie  and  his  friends  were  approach- 
ing, augmented  considerably  in  number  by  the  love  of 
reward  as  well  as  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved 
friends.  When  the  superintendent  got  notice,  the  boats 
were  manned  and  soon  fitted-out  with  creepers  and  harpoons 
for  the  search,  and  as  quickly  plied  around  the  turn  of  the 
peat-bog,  to  the  fatal  hole  where  Dominie  Sampson  ended 
his  last  struggle  with  a  weary,  worthless  world.  Creeper 
after  creeper  was  thrown  in  the  water  and  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face, and  many  a  tree  root  was  raised  from  its  sand-bed,  and 
as  quickly  dropped  in  disappointment.  From  Rutherglen 
bridge  to  the  jail,  no  place  was  left  unsearched;  but  no  body 
could  be  found,  except  the  carcass  of  a  dog,  which  not  com- 
ing within  the  precincts  of  the  mortality-reward  bill,  was  left 
a  prey  to  the  devouring  fishes. 

Weary  with  fatigue,  and  the  day  being  pretty  far  spent, 
they  gave  up  the  search  as  fruitless;  and  poor,  forlorn,  heart- 
broken Willie  returned  to  his  cheerless  home,  more  discon- 
solate than  ever;  and  with  all  his  senses  to  think  over  what 
might  be  his  best  course  to  pursue.  In  the  multitude  of  his 
thoughts,  he  knew  not  one  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  his 
mind,  particularly  so,  as  it  was  burdened  with  a  piece  of 
intelligence  which  the  credulous  would  sport  with.  Calcu- 
lating on  his  own  former  infidelity  respecting  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  world,  he  knew  that  his  secret,  though  true  to  a 
certainty,  would  submit  him  to  the  derision  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ances, except  Jamie  Strange.  To  him  he  repaired  and  told 
him  his  wonderful  tale  of  the  apparition,  the  previous  evening. 
Jamie  heard  it  with  open  mouth,  and  corroborated  the 
truthfulness  of  the  declaration,  by  a  number  of  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  had  come  under  his  own  observation,  and 
which  none  but  himself  knew  to  be  true. 

Mrs.  Strange  having  observed  something  strange  in  her 
husband's  appearance  after  Willie  had  left,  inquired  if  there 
was  any  intelligence  of  Bell  being  found,  Jamie  looking  as 
profound  as  Newton,  when  he  discovered  the  G eorgi urn  Si dus, 
waived  his  wife  into  the  room,  and  after  securing  the  door, 
told  her  the  tale,  with  due  emphasis  imitating  the  figure  of 
the  apparition,  as  it  stretched  and  yawned  before  Willie,  in 
such  a  ghostly  way,  that  had  Mrs.  Strange  been  a  weakly 
minded  woman,  she  certainly  woidd  have  felt  the  same  sen- 
sations physically  by  representation  as  Willie  did  from 
reality. 

The  strange  revelation  being  ended,  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  ceiling,  by  no  means  reverentially,  conveying  one  of  those 
looks  to  her  husband,  which  indicated  surprise  and  discovery, 
and  without  making  a  reply,  lost  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to 
her  old  friend,  whom  she  found  stretched  on  his  bed  of  sor- 
row. 

The  description  of  his  dwelling,  was  what  is  called  a  mid 
room,  having  a  concealed  bed-place,  and  one  sleeping  apart- 
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ment,  which  was  so  constructed,  us  to  connect  with  the 
adjoining  housfe,  by  a  small  partition,  leaving  little  more 
room  than  for  a  bed.  In  this  recess  Mrs.  8trano:e  looked, 
when  to  her  utter  consternation  she  beheld  the  body  of  the 
much  lamented  Bell,  lying  in  the  corner  behind  the  door. 
Horror  and  suspicion  seized  her  mind,  and  the  evil  genii  of 
the  dwelling  wbisi)ered  in  her  ear,  that  Willie  had  taken 
away  her  life  by  an  unlucky  hit  of  his  iron  hand. 

Passing  away  from  the  scene  of  her  discovery  unobserved, 
and  making  a  few  evasive  remarks  to  Willie,  whom  she 
viewed  as  a  murderer,  she  (juitted  the  house  trembling  as  if 
she  had  the  ague,  and  hastening  over  to  her  husband,  com- 
municated the  direful  intelligence,  with  all  that  feeling,  which 
a  good  heart  could  show,  for  the  fate  of  the  one,  and  the 
death  of  the  other. 

Jamie,  after  hearing  the  discovery  of  his  wife,  stood  mus- 
ing like  a  statue,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  past  day  upon 
the  water;  and  calling  to  remembrance  the  anxiety  of  Willie, 
when  the  dog  was  entangled  in  the  creeper  ere  it  was  drawn 
to  the  surface,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  Bell,  could  not 
let  himself  believe  that  such  expressions  of  mental  agony  could 
have  been  dissembled  so  ftir,  without  betraying  something 
very  different  than  that  which  he  had  observed  in  his  coun- 
tenance, had  Willie  been  the  murderer  as  supposed;  and  par- 
ticularly, when  ho  thought  of  the  story  of  the  apparition 
which  appeared  to  him  so  palpable,  when  narrated  by  Willie, 
which  was  told  with  so  much  appearance  of  serenity,  he  conclu- 
ded if  Bell  was  dead,  she  must  have  died  by  her  own  hand. 

To  end  the  doubt,  however,  Jamie  was  determined  to  find 
it  out,  and,  in  rapid  haste,  made  off  to  Willie's  house,  where 
looking  into  the  recess,  he  perceived  what  his  wife  had  de- 
scribed. Armed  with  more  fortitude,  he  reached  his  hand 
over  upon  her  body  and  found  it  warm,  and  her  pulse  beating. 

Willie,  unconscious  of  suspicion,  raised  his  head  to  see 
who  had  entered,  when  Jamie,  in  regular  pantomimic  gesture, 
pointed  to  the  recess.  Up  he  started,  and  both,  as  if  struck 
with  electricity,  surveyed  the  sleeping  beauty  in  her  retire- 
ment. Willie,  overjoyed  at  such  an  unexpected  discovery, 
soon  broke  on  his  wife's  slumbers,  by  his  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  gladness,  who,  drawing  herself  up  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and  rubbing  her  red  eyes,  soon  stood  before  them, 
making  the  inquiries  why  he  had  not  taken  his  breakfast  and 
how  the  fire  came  to  be  burnt  out  ?  WilUe  could  wait  for 
no  further  interrogations,  but  wrapped  in  the  feeling  of  her 
restoration,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  perfectly  overjoyed,  and 
kissed  her  scorched  mouth,  which  smelt  like  the  bung-hole 
of  an  old  whisky  keg.  In  the  meanwhile,  Jamie  searched 
the  recess  and  found  an  empty  bottle  below  the  pillow,  and 
some  bread  and  cheese,  which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

The  first  expression  of  thankfulness  being  over.  Bell,  anx- 
ious to  relieve  Willie's  mind  concerning  her  disappearance 
the  day  before,  made  her  apology  to  the  following  effect: 

"You  see,  Willie,"  said  slie,  "when  I  tapped  on  your  win- 
dow to  come  to  breakfast,  I  had  an  errand  down  to  Balaam's 
Pass,  and  as  you  were  not  very  startling,  I  thought  I  might 
be  back  by  the  time  you  got  up  to  the  house.  80  you  see, 
on  the  road  I  fell  in  with  your  old  comrade  and  shopmate, 
Pete  Lawson,  my  ain  Bob's  brother,  who  would  have  me, 
very  much  against  my  will,  right  or  wrong,  go  and  see  his 
wife,  who  had  brought  home  a  gallant  braw  son  that  morn- 
ing. So  we  had  a  good  dram  on  the  head  of  the  concern, 
and  I  could  not  come  home,  and  Pete,  poor  lad,  could  not 
leave  his  wife  to  come  for  you, — for  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
loved  to  have  had  you  with  us.  So  home  I  come,  last  night, 
to  my  own  house  with  a  half-mutchin  to  give  you  a  glass, 
when  there  you  lay  drunk  on  the  bed,  so  I  just  took  a  sup 
myself,  and  crept  into  the  empty  bed,  not  to  disturb  your 
lordship. 
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"So  Willie,  that's  the  whole  affair,  just  as  it  happened. 
Indeed,  I  thought  you  were  angry  at  me,  and  for  that  reason 
I  did  not  speak." 

Willie,  well  pleased  with  the  explanation,  frankly  forgave 
her  all  she  had  done,  and  Bell  kissed  Willie  and  praised 
him,  as  one  of  the  best  men  round  all  the  clay-holes. 

The  discovery  of  her  ladyship  soon  got  wing;  and  those 
who  had  toiled  hard  to  find  her  in  the  river,  dropped  in,  one 
by  one,  until  the  bouse  was  filled,  each  one  more  hearty 
than  another  in  their  congratulations  on  the  happy  event. 
The  whisky  went  merrily  round,  and  every  one  present  told 
their  feelings,  and  expressed  their  sympathies  for  the  lost 
one!  Bell  hearing  how  much  she  was  thought  of  and  extolled 
when  dead,  joined  heartily  in  the  glowing  affections  of  her 
well-wishers.  And  Willie,  overjoyed,  feeling  the  warmth  of 
connubial  love,  kindling  his  old  frame  with  youthful  vigor, 
declared  that  the  present  misunderstanding  was  just  another 
beginning  of  new  feelings  and  friendship — never  to  be  for- 
gotten— with  gratitude  on  his  part. 

The  sun  set  on  their  carnival  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus, 
and  next  day,  to  the  admiration  of  the  sons  of  Mars,  Willie 
and  Bell  went  arm  in  arm  to  the  Boar's  Head  tavern,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lengthy  train  of  old  veterans,  stumping  along  on 
their  wooden  legs,  and  waving  their  iron  arms  in  joyful  ex- 
pression of  the  happy  pair  whom  fate  had  joined  with  a 
double  tie. 


A  BUT^CH  OF  DAISIES. 

[COXTINCED.] 

''Come  then,  come  in  quickly,  Ernest,"  said  Madame  de 
Breuil  to  her  nephew,  three  months  afterwards;  "come  and 
assist  me  to  do  the  honors  of  my  humble  manor-house  to  my 
brilliant  visitors.  I  hope  you  will  be  rewarded  for  your 
kindness  in  giving  me  the  time  you  would  otherwise  have 
spent  at  the  German  spas,  or  in  Switzerland.  But  now  go 
and  dress  yourself,  for  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  will  break- 
fast at  twelve.  Come  down  armed  at  all  points,  my  nephew, 
for  you  will  find  people  worth  exerting  yourself  for,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"Whom  have  you  with  you,  aunt?"  he  inquired. 

"First  and  formost,  then,"  she  replied,  "my  old  and  faith- 
ful knight,  M.  de  Mar\'el,  then  Le  Prangy,  the  young  poet 
Lucien  d'Ervilliers,  who  writes  those  beautiful  verses,  of 
which  I  can  never  understand  the  meaning,  but  I  only  ad- 
mire them  the  more  for  that  reason;  La  Countess  de  Sauvray, 
that  amiable  canoness,  who  is  so  agreeable  that  one  forgives 
her  for  being  a  little  blue,  and  acknowledging  to  havhig 
reached  her  thirty-second  year.  And  then — and  then,  who 
else?  My  god-daughter,  Louise,  Madame  d'Aubrielle,  a 
charming  woman  of  six-and-twenty,  with  whom  you  are  not 
acquainted,  though  I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  her, 
and  with  whom  you  must  take  care  not  to  fall  in  love,  as  you 
would  only  loose  your  time  and  pains.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
fortunate  circumstjince  for  you,  as  you  can  continue  to  sigh 
in  peace  for  your  unknown,  your  heroine  of  the  diligence; 
you  are  (juite  safe  from  the  charms  of  our  handsome  widow." 

''Ah,  then  she  is  a  widow!"  exclaimed  Ernest. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  a  romance,"  replied  the  countess.  "M. 
de  Charny,  her  father,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  family,  lost 
everything  during  his  emigration.  Returning  to  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  he  committed  the  folly  of  marrying 
a  young  girl,  who,  though  handsome  and  well-born,  had  no 
fortune;  he  died  two  years  afterwards,  leaving  the  poor  thing 
to  weep  for  him,  and  her  baby  in  the  cradle.  When  he  was 
dying  he  commended  these  dear  objects  of  his  affection  to  his 
friend,  the  Marquis  d'Aubrielle,  who  had  emigrated  as  well 
as  M.  de  Charny,  but  who  had  before  him  returned  to  France. 
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and,  more  fortunate,  had  become  one  of  the  richest  landed 
proprietors  in  Normandy. 

"M.  d'Aubrielle  did  not  fail  in  the  mission  confided  to  him 
by  his  dying  friend.  He  surrounded  the  orphan  and  widow, 
with  most  delicate  attentions,  performed  all  his  acts  of  kind- 
ness in  such  a  manner  as  to  disguise  the  obligation,  and  found 
means  of  assisting,  without  humiliating  them  by  his  bounty. 
The  little  Louise  grew  up  under  this  devoted,  afiectionate 
patronage,  and  learned  to  feel  almost  a  daughter's  love  for 
her  benefactor.  Perhaps  the  marquis  had  expected  to  have 
awakened  a  warmer  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Madame  de 
Charny.  She  was  young  and  still  fair,  but  she  remained 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  first  won  her ;  and 
M.  d'Aubrielle  knew  how  to  conceal  what  mingled  with  the 
generous  care  of  the  widow  of  his  friend. 

'•However,  the  health  of  the  poor  lady  continued  to  de- 
cline. Towards  1823  she  felt  herself  seriously  ill.  One  evening 
M.  d*Aubrielle  came  to  spend  some  hours  with  her.  She  was 
suffering  from  fever,  and  a  dry,  nervous  cough  racked  her 
chest.  Her  eyes  shone  with  unnatural  lustre,  and  rested 
with  a  melancholy  earnestness  on  her  daughter  Louise,  whose 
whole  mind  seemed  occupied  by  a  piece  of  embroidery  on 
which  she  was  employed.  Louise  soon  went  to  bed.  M. 
d'Aubrielle,  who  had  discovered  and  understood  the  mother's 
feelings,  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  couch  of  the  invalid,  and 
taking  one  of  her  burning  hands  in  his,  asked  her  permission 
to  espouse  her  daughter.  She  thanked  him  with  one  of  those 
looks  that  belong  only  to  a  mother;  but  the  manjuis  was  past 
fifty,  and  although  he  had  still  a  fine  figure  and  a  noble  air, 
Madame  de  Charny  felt  alarmed  at  such  a  wide  difference  in 
age,  and  whilst  she  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  offer,  she 
asked  for  time,  spoke  of  the  youth  of  Louise,  promised  to 
consult  her — in  short,  gave  but  evasive  answers. 

"Louise,  whose  little  room  was  close  to  the  aaloou,  had 
overheard  the  offer  made  by  M.  d'Aubrielle.  Although 
scarcely  past  her  childhood,  misfortune  had  ripened  her  mind 
and  formed  her  heart.  She  understood  it  all — ^.the  state  of 
her  mother's  health,  her  wish  to  see  her  child  married,  the 
scruples  which  withheld  her  cordial  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  marquis — and  she  settled  in  her  own  mind  the  line  of 
conduct  she  intended  to  pursue.  From  this  moment  she 
showed  so  much  anxiety  to  please  the  manjuis,  so  warm  a 
friendship  for  him,  and  always  appeared  so  delighted  to  see 
him,  was  grieved  when  he  allowed  a  few  days  to  elapse  be- 
tween his  visits,  spoke  of  him  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
praised  his  good  qualities  so  judiciously,  his  art  of  making 
every  one  near  him  happy,  that  her  mother  was  deceived;  and 
the  following  year,  when  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  had  only  a  few  days  to  live,  she  could,  without  scruple 
or  misgiving,  place  the  hand  of  her  daughter  in  that  of  M. 
d'Aubrielle,  bless  them  both  with  her  latest  breath,  and  die 
content  with  the  prospects  of  her  child. 

"Louise  and  the  marquis  wept  their  loss  together,  and  this 
community  of  grief  completed  the  union  of  their  hearts  and 
of  their  destinies;  so  that,  although  sctoe  time  afterwards 
there  was  a  change  in  the  situation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Charny 
(as  the  act  of  indemnity  restored  to  her  part  of  her  father's 
fortune),  and  M.  d'Aubrielle,  true  to  his  character  of  self- 
abnegation  and  devotion,  offered  to  give  her  back  her  prom- 
ise, and  to  leave  her  free,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  face  of 
blank  astonishment,  and  demanded  if  in  his  eyes  a  miserable 
question  of  money  matters  could  change  their  feelings  towards 
each  other,  and  the  wish  of  her  dying  mother? 

"Too  happy  to  be  convinced  of  the  unalterable  attachment 
of  Louise,  M.  d'Aubrielle  did  not  insist  in  restoring  her  her 
libsrty,  and  some  months  later  led  to  the  altar,  not  a  portion- 
less orphan,  but  an  heiress. 

"The  conduct  of  Louise  as  a  married  woman  was  admira- 


ble. Although  their  united  fortunes  would  have  enabled 
them  to  live  in  splendor  in  Paris,  she,  believing  that  a  gay, 
dissipatod  life  would  ill  suit  the  marquis,  who  was  now  ap- 
proaching his  sixtieth  year,  installed  herself  in  his  old  cha- 
teau, declaring  that  she  preferred  the  country. 

"She  made  a  most  amiable  lady  of  the  manor,  for  she  was 
religious,  and  her  charity  was  unbounded;  so  she  was  adored 
and  blessed  by  the  peasantry  for  thu-ty  miles  around  the 
chateau,  which  she  only  left  to  visit  the  relations  of  M. 
d'Aubrielle  in  Normandy,  or  occasionally  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Paris. 

"It  is  now  two  years  since  the  marquis  died,  leaving  her 
his  whole  fortune.  She  mourned  his  loss  sincerely  as  her 
best  and  truest  friend;  and  it  is  only  in  answer  to  my  urgent 
entreaties  that  she  has  now  consented  to  pay  me  a  visit,  as  I 
think  she  retjuires  a  little  variety.  You  will  be  introduced 
to  her  in  another  hour,  Ernest,  and  I  pray  you  to  put  your 
affability  into  its  Sunday  dress,  to  meet  her." 

"And  you  say  that  her  name  is  Louise?"  mused  Ernest; 
"that  her  husband  was  old? — that  they  sometimes  went  to 
visit  relations  in  Normandy?'' 

"Oh,  I  see  where  you  are!"  exclaimed  his  aunt.  "Your 
imagination  has  already  set  out  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  But 
spare  it  this  useless  journey.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  Louise  and  her  husband  did  not  stir  from 
their  chateau  in  the  year  you  are  thinking  of;  and  even  if 
there  was  any  foundation  for  your  conjecture,  if  the  lady  you 
are  going  to  be  introduced  to  is  your  mysterious  traveling 
companion,  you  are  much  to  be  pitied,  for,  to  speak  plainly 
to  you,  I  am  sure  my  poor  god-daughter  has  some  love  affair 
on  her  mind,  a  romantic,  secret,  unhappy  attachment,  which 
is  crossed  by  some  terrible  impediment.  She  has  never  uttered 
a  syllable  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced that  it  is  so.  She  is  low-spirited,  dreamy,  and  often 
restless.  When  I  advise  her  to  marry  again,  she  replies, 
'Never!'  and  sigh  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking.  So  you  see, 
you  and  Louise  will  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  that  you  will 
find  her  as  insensible  to  your  affability  as  you  can  possibly  be 
to  her  beauty." 

"Well,  that  will  suit  admirably,'^  said  Ernest,  who  felt 
rather  piqued  already,  without  knowing  why.  "But  you, 
who  are  so  kind,  and  know  so  well  what  to  say,  must  do  her 
the  Siime  good  office  that  you  have  just  done  for  me.  She 
must  be  made  aware,  vaguely,  that  my  heart  is  not  free; 
there  will  be  less  restraint  then  upcMi  our  intimacy." 

"And  your  self-love  will  be  properly  protected,"  laughed 
the  amused  dowager.  "It  would  indeed  be  a  shocking  affair 
if  a  pretty  woman  should  suspect  you  of  sighing  for  her, 
without  being  sure  that  she  adored  you!" 

Ernest  colored,  stammered,  and  took  instant  refuge  in  his 
dressing-room.  Whilst  occupied  with  the  business  of  the 
toilet,  he  could  not  help  thinking  more  than  he  cared  to  do 
about  the  lady  to  whom  he  would  so  shortly  be  introduced. 

"A  sentimental  prude!"  thought  he;  "and  my  poor  aunt 
imagines  that  I  am  going  to  tumble  all  at  once  in  love  with 
her.  In  love!  Can  I  ever  be  so  again?  How  happy  should 
I  be  if  I  could,  even  at'  the  risk  of  some  suffering!  Who 
knows,  however,  but  that  she  may  be  the  same  person?  Who 
if  I  may  not  find  some  trace,  some  trait,  by  which  I  can  re- 
call to  my  mind  my  unknown?  It  is  three  years  since  we 
met.     Should  I  hope,  or  should  I  fear  it?" 

(to  dk  contixuid) 


Ye,  who  have  said  that  this  world  has  no  pleasure, 
Gaze  on  the  father  who  weeps  o'er  his  boy, 

Gaze  on  the  mother  who  smiles  on  her  treasure, 
And  own  that  on  earth  there  is  fullness  of  joy. 
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What  we  particularly  desire  to  demonstrate  in  this  article, 
is,  that  it  is  part  of  the  policy  and  programme  of  the  Heavens 
to  raise  up  leaders  of  Religions  amongst  mankind,  and  inspire 
them  with  truths  more  or  less  freed  from  error,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  condition  of  the  age  or  the  race  to  whom 
they  are  sent.  Which  truths  are  necessarily  anything  but 
"the  way,  the  truth  and  the  light''  to  later  and  more  advanced 
times. 

In  this  light  we  view  all  the  great  founders  of  national 
faiths  as  inspired  and  raised  up  for  their  work,  and  though 
far  from  being  equally  illuminated  with  divine  truth,  yet 
equally  sent  by  divine  providence  for  the  good  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged.  Among  these,  we  may  enumerate 
Zoroaster  the  Persian  reformer,  Corfucius  the  great  Chinese, 
and  the  great  founders  or  chief  promoters  of  Hindooism, 
Mohammedism,  and  even  Roman  (.Catholicism  itself. 

God,  we  say,  has  raised  up  these  men  for  the  sake  of 
humanity:  raised  them  up  and  supported  them  and  their 
creed,  by  a  propitious  providence,  which  is  clearly  to  be  seen 
in  the  history  of  their  lives, — not  that  God  has  desired  to 
impart  to  mankind  the  false  and  ignorant  conceptions  of 
sacred  matters  with  which  these  faiths  have  abounded;  but 
He  ha&  had  to  take  mankind  where  He  found  them,  and 
give  them  the  highest  kind  of  truths  that  they  could,  in 
their  ignorant  condition,  appreciate  and  believe  in.  In  this 
light,  we  believe  that  God  has  not  merely  permitted  old 
religions  to  exist,  but  that  they  have  been  intentionally 
designed  and  imparted  for  the  world's  best  good.  As  these 
religions  have  contained  more  or  less  falsehood  intermixed 
with  a  portion  of  truth,  the  question  will  arise,  how  can  God 
designedly  have  favored  the  promulgation  of  that  which  is 
not  all  truth.  We  reply  on  the  same  principle  that  we  can 
sometimes  permit  the  teaching  of  that  which  is  untrue  our- 
selves, and  not  only  be  justified  but  praise-worthy.  We  tell 
our  children  that  they  were  "dug  up  out  of  a  parsley  bed" 
or  something  equally  untrue;  in  doing  this  all  admit  we  act, 
wisely  and  righteously,  because  common  sense  demands  the 
withholding  from  children  the  facts  of  procreation.  So 
we  hold  that  God  has  had  to  act,  for  to  Him  mankind  are  but 
earth's  little  children.  To  reveal  to  them  in  a  semi-civil- 
ized condition,  truths  which  it  requires  the  highest  spiritual 
culture  to  understand,  would,  indeed  be  a  perversion  of  all 
wisdom,  and  throwing  pearls  before  swine;  hence  religious 
leaders  each  just  a  little  ahead  of  their  time,  have  been  inspired 
with  truth  sufficient,  to  suit  their  age.  Commencing 
with  some,  whose  religious  ideas  were  very  materialized  and 
degraded.  But  as  ages  have  rolled  along  and  civilization 
has  progressed,  men  have  successively  been  raised  up,  whos'j 
souls  have  been  fired  with  higher  and  still  higher  truths, 
each  throwing  away  something  of  the  falsehood  of  the  past, 
and  each  coming  nearer  to  the  naked,  unadulterated  truth 

Mankind,  on  the  road  to  their  present  state  of  civilization 
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have  passed  through  every  condition,  from  the  most  bloody- 
minded,  filthy  and  degraded,  to  that  where  they  can  sense 
some  of  the  highest  and  divinest  truths.  In  all  these  stages, 
they  have  been  equally,  as  to  their  origin,  God's  children. 
Deity  has  been  equally  bound  to  protect  and  lead  them  along 
at  one  time  as  another.  There  has  been  no  period  when 
God  could  say,  "they  are  too  low  for  my  love  and  help." 
Hence,  they  have  had  to  be  taken  just  where  they  were,  and 
as  they  were,  and  made  the  best  of;  consequently  an  order  of 
revelations  have  had  to  be  given  to  them  at  each  period,  spir- 
itually speaking,  just  a  little  ahead  of  where  they  then  stood. 
This  has  necessitated  the  interblending  of  truth  and  error. 

The  highest  wisdom  teaches  that  the  best  way  to  cducato 
any  race  or  people  is  through  their  own  traditions.  Taking 
men  of  their  own  class,  whose  conceptions  are  a  little  ahead 
of  their  times,  and  inspiring  them  to  promulgate  their  ideas 
associated  with  such  traditions  as  are  natural  for  the  people 
to  believe.  Thus  educating  them  through  themselves  and 
leading  them  on  a  step  further. 

Take  for  instance  the  principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 
He  came  just  as  soon  as  the  world  could  understand  a  little 
of  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  doctrines.  He  would  have 
been  fearfully  out  of  place  in  Moses*  times.  In  rude  and  bar- 
barian periods,  the  human  heart  is  always  revengeful.  It 
cannot  possibly  conceive  of  the  loftiness  and  superiority  of 
such  principles  as  forgiveness  and  mercy;  or  the  divine  power 
of  love.  Indeed,  th^y  are  hirdly  re  ilzed  to-day.  In  such 
times,  the  utmost  men  can  sense,  is  justice,  because  there  is 
something  stern  and  unrelenting  about  justice.  Talk  to  a 
Red  Indian  about  forgiving  an  enemy.  Tell  him  that  Jesus 
Christ  taught  it,  and  he  will  stare  at  you  open-mouthed,  and 
conclude  in  his  own  mind  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  great 
coward,  and  you,  too,  for  believing  in  such  womanish  doc- 
trines. He  will  think  you  are  afraid.  "Why  else  do 
do  you  forgive?"  He  can  only  explain  forgiveness  on  the 
principle  of  fear.  Now,  let  God  desire  to  elevate  the  race 
when  ill  this  condition,  and  of  necessity.  He  must  do  as  He 
did  to  untutored  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  reveal  Himself  as 
a  God  of  wrath  and  justice — a  God  taking  bloody  vengeance 
upon  His  foes.  Such  a  God  they  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate, because  He  is  akin  to  their  own  low  nature.  In  this 
way,  a  hold  can  be  obtained  upon  their  minds,  while  a  few 
divine  and  nobler  principles  are  intermixed.  And  thus  a 
lower  form  of  religion — like  that  of  the  Law  given  by  Moses, 
becomes  "a  school  master  to  bring  them  to  Christ." 

How  much  the  low  natures  of  mankind  have  been  studied 
and  propitiated  in  the  impartation  of  Divine  Revelation,  is 
seen  in  Moses'  bloody  rule  of  "an  eye"  torn  out  of  the  bead 
"for  an  eye,"  "a  tooth"  dragged  out  of  the  mouth  "for  a 
tooth."  And  a  life  for  a  life.  What  is  more  revolting  to  a 
refined  spirit  than  such  doctrines?  and  yet  these  principles — 
absolutely  brutal,  compared  to  those  of  Christ — were  the 
highest  and  holiest  that  people  could  appreciate;  and  being 
the  highest  they  could  obey  understandingly,  the  divinest 
wisdom  was  manifested  in  framing  them  no  better  than 
they  were. 

On  this  principle,  wc  hold  that  Revelations  have  always 
been  given.  No  matter  how  great  the  prophet,  he  is  never 
a  vehicle  for  greater  light  than  his  age  can  receive.  Hence 
the  shortsiiihtcdncss  of  eternally  appealing  "to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony"  as  wo  are  now  being  urged  by  our  friends 
who  have  cunic  to  sot  ua  right;  but  who,  certainly,  will  yet 
understand  the  sublime  expansivcness  of  their  groat  father's 
doctrines  better.  What  is  "the  law  and  the  testimony"  of 
any  past  period,  but  a  compound  of  some  additional  light 
that  was  *xivcn  to  suit  the  new  times,  with  just  as  much  of 
the  old  leaven  wisely  Ictt  iu  as  the  people's  condition  de- 
manded? 
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It  was  appealing  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  thatmade 
the  world  for  two  thousand  years  believe,  in  spite  of  their 
senses,  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  and  tlutt  God 
itiade  the  light  first  and  the  sun  afterwards — just  because 
the  Bible  said  so.  And  this  same  appealing  "to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony"  makes  men  believe,  to-day,  that  death  was 
never  introduced  till  Adam  fell;  when  the  very  roeks  that 
were  created  for  Adam  to  walk  upon,  were  composed  of  the 
bodies  of  millions  of  little  creatures,  swept  bv  the  hand  of 
death  itself  into  their  position.  When  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  over  which  he  and  all  his  descendents  have  roamed,  is 
packed  every  layer  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  innumerable 
species  that  preceded  him;  filled,  we  say,  with  tokens  of  death, 
death!  DEiVTu!  from  the  earth's  surface  to  its  core. 

It  is  appealing  to  th«^  "law  and  to  the  testimony*'  that 
enables  one  man,  so  cleverly,  to  prove  that  Utah  is  accursed 
of  God,  because  Jeremiah  spoke  of  some  people  who  should 
be  led  to  "a  Salt  Land  not  inhahlteil;'^  and  it  is  appealing 
to  the  "law  and  to  the  testimony"  that  enables  another  to 
prove  Utah  is  God*s  own  place,  because  Isaiah  spoke  of  those 
for  whom  "the  Desert  and  the  solitary  places  should  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose:"  while  the  bewildered  Ibtener 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "law  and  the  testimony"  is 
very  much  like  a  fiddle  upon  which  a  man  can  play  any  tune 
that  suits  him.  Here,  Joseph  Smith  not  dead  thirty  years, 
and  already  men  commence  to  argue  in  the  same  wearying 
sickening  way  about  what  he  said  and  what  he  did  not  say, 
as  they  have  done  for  ages  over  the  meaning  of  Jesus's  words, 
until  the  earth  has  been  one  dark  scene  of  hate  and  conten- 
tion crimsoned  with  blood.  And,  so  it  would  be  again  and 
again,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  that  will 
set  aside  forever  these  endless  sources  of  contention,  by  throw- 
ing men  off  "The  Books"  on  to  the  diviner  and  far  surer 
testimony  of  their  own  souls — that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
light  that  grows  forever  in  every  man's  nature,  while  Sacred 
Books  are  stationary. 

For  one  moment  let  us  ask  from  whence  do  all  sacred 
Books  and  revelations  of  this  or  any  other  age  obtain  their 
authority  over  our  individual  minds^  How,  in  a  word,  did 
we  come  to  accept  them  as  true  and  divine  in  the  first  place; 
but  by  submitting  them  to  the  light  of  truth  in  our  own  bos- 
oms? It  was  only  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  that  inward 
testimony  and  intelligence  that  they  were  worth  anything  to 
us.  They  then,  obtained  their  authority  after  all  from  our- 
selves, or  from  the  light  of  deity  within  us.  If  so,  that 
light  must  be  greater  than  all  Books,  and  Revelations,  be- 
cause it  is  the  touchstone  by  which  we  try  them,  and  before 
which  all  have  to  come  to  bej  udged.  We  do  not  believe  in  pro- 
phets because  thet/  say  they  are  divine;  neither  do  we  believe 
in  them  because  of  the  correctness  of  their  predictions,  or 
their  miracles.  All  this  sort  of  thing  can,  and  has  been  done 
by  natural  gifts  without  any  special  divine  calling.  There 
is  but  one  infallible  way  by  which  the  world  can  judge  the 
divinity  of  a  message,  and  that  is  by  its  tendency  to  raise  us 
to  a  higher  and  a  diviner  life;  by  its  lifting  us  out  of  our 
earthliness  and  our  selfishness  on  to  a  more  Heavenly  plane. 
How,  for  instance,  do  we  know  that  Jesus  is  divine?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  the  Books  say  he  was;  but,  simply,  be- 
cause his  principles  touch  our  souls  and  we  feel  their  loveli- 
ness and  beauty.  Thus,  immediately  we  are  taken  off  the 
Books  on  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  hearts.  And  so  with 
all  past  revelations,  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  present  truths  in 
harmony  with  the  highest  instincts  of  our  natures  that  they 
can  be  true  to  us.  This  is  the  highest  evidence  that  God 
can  give  to  man,  and  by  which  all  Apostles,  all  Prophets  and 
all  Sacred  Books  stand  or  fall.  Why  then  be  manacled  for- 
ever by  Books  which  get  all  their  authority  to  us  from  our 
very  selves?     If  we  began  by  testing  Books  and  Revelators 
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by  the  light  of  Deity  enshrined  within  our  souls,  why  not 
leave  an  opening  for  unlimited  inspiration,  and  go  on  testing 
all  by  the  same  light?  And  if,  in  the  growth  of  our  spirits, 
new  and  higher  light  is  developed  within  us  on  any  subject, 
why  not  accept  it  and  leave  the  books  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  go  on  trusting  to  the  same  immortal  guide  within 
the  soul  which  we  accepted  in  the  first  place?  It  is  all  the 
test  we  shall  ever  need  throughout  an  ever  progressive  im- 
mortality. 

Mankind  are  destined  t4)  grow  beyond  the  iron  bondage 
of  Sacred  Books.  They  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
past,  and  were  adapted  to  the  world's  childhood.  It  was  well 
enough  before  men  had  learned  that  God  dwelt  in  thejr  souls, 
ready  to  answer  any  call  for  light,  to  steady  poor  weak 
humanity,  by  chaining  it  down  to  the  law  and  the  testimony, ' 
just  as  we  tie  little  children  to  a  bed-post  for  fear  they  should 
crawl  into  danger.  That  saying  of  scripture,  "To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony"  was  wisely  enough  applied  then.  But 
men  have  found  out  since  then  that,  that  wondrous  thing, 
the  human  soul  bears  testimony  to  every  divine  truth,  and 
can  always  be  relied  upon. 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  age,  which  will 
emancipate  men  from  the  thraldom  of  creeds  and  texts,  and 
teach  them  to  rely  upon  their  own  inward  perceptions  of 
truth.  A  blind  adherence  to  past  Revelations  has  ever  been 
in  the  way  of  human  progress.  The  doctrine  which  bases 
men  upon  themselves  instead  of  upon  cast-iron  sayings  of 
Sacred  Books,  is  the  only  one  which  can  open  an  illimitable 
road  for  truth,  and  it  must  prevail.  It  will  be  useless  to 
talk  to  men  about  the  law  and  the  testimony  when  their 
souls  have  soared  to  higher  truths — to  inspirations  nigher  to 
God  than  any  "law  and  testimony"  ever  contained. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  article,  we  endeavored  to  hhow 
that  revelations  of  divine  truth  have  been  wisely  given, 
associated  with  such  lower  ideas  that  would  give  them  suf- 
ficient hold  upon  mankind  in  the  period  fcr  which  they  were 
designed.  We  will  say  in  addition,  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  reflective  mind  that  goes  fearlessly 
before  its  God  and  dares  to  accept  all  the  truth  that  He  will 
pour  into  the  soul — no  matter  what  idol  of  doctrine  it  may 
destroy,  will  see  that  somethings,  given  even  by  God's  own 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance has  been  placed,  are  only  so  many  pure  principles 
overlaid  with  something  of  an  earthly  nature  for  the  human 
mind  to  grasp,  till  it  is  strong  enough  to  walk  by  the  pure 
truth  alone.  What  is,  therefore,  true  of  the  past,  can  be 
true  again.  We  have  not  yet  got  further  than  to  the  merest 
beginnings  of  divine  revelation.  With  greater  times,  there- 
fore, will  come  greater  conceptions  of  truth.  Old  ideas, 
almost  worshipped  now,  have  yet  to  be  stripped  of  their 
glory,  and  "thrown  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats."  For 
truth  must  go  on,  revelation  and  inspirations  of  heavenly 
light  must  increase.  They  are  the  natural  property  of  every 
human  spirit.  All  pastBooks  and  Revelations  in  the  way  of 
the  grandest,  highest  and  widest  conceptions  of  the  human 
soul  must  be  left  on  one  side,  and  the  intelligence  of  man 
uncurbed  by  anything  but  pure  and  unadulterated  truth 
press  onward  to  its  destiny. 


RETUKN  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE  TELGRAPH. 

We  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Ptouhouse's  annonncomcnt  of  his  intention  to  pub> 
lish  the  Salt  Lake  tkiily  TrUgraph  as  a  morning  paper  in  this  city. 

The  TfUffraph  was  the  first  daily  paper  published  in  the  intoroMt  of  our  com- 
munity in  Utah,  and  has,  from  the  first,  been  conducted  with  praisowortliy 
energy.  When  the  Ogden  movement  was  started,  Mr.  t^tonhouse  threw  himself 
into  it  with  considerable  force.  Circumstancoit  naw  rendering  th^  return  of  tlie 
paper  advisable,  it  is  proposed  to  resume  its  publication  in  our  city— this  time 
as  a  rooming  paper. 

The  Dailif  and  Semi-WrHijf  Tf^egmpJt,  as  well  as  the  Programmt,^  are  excellent 
advertising  mediums.  Success  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  cotemporarieK— there 
is  room  for  us  all. 
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PEPIN  OF  FBANCE  AND  ST.  PETEB. 


THB   WOELD's    niSTOBT   ILLU8TBATBD    IN    ITS    GBEAT   CHAEACTEBS. 

Wo  come  uow  to  the  history  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne. 
The  first  dynasty  of  France,  founded  by  Clovis,  dwindled 
to  the  possession  of  mere  nominal  sovereignty,  while  the  chief 
power  of  the  realm  was  wielded  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
This  officer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nobility — and  he  was  also 
the  prime  minister  of  the  land.  Among  the  most  renowned 
of  these  Mayors  of  the  Merovignian  dynasty,  as  the  first 
kings  of  France  are  denominated,  was  Pepin  d'  Hersital,  Duke 
of  Austrasia.  He  ruled  France  for  thirty  years  with  great 
ability.  After  him  came  his  son  Charles  Martel,  whose 
glorious  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  732,  checked  the  career 
'  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Europe.  After  him  came  his 
son  Pepin  le  Bref,  who  was  the  father  of  Charlemagne.  Pepin 
le  Bref  held  dominion  in  France  just  at  that  period,  when 
the  Popes  of  Rome  defied  the  power  of  the  emperors  of  the 
East,  and  in  turn  were  menaced  by  the  Lombards,  whose 
armies  threatened  to  subjugate  all  Italy.  This  crisis  afforded 
one  of  those  great  opportunities  which  give  birth  to  new 
dynasties.  It  made  Pepin  king  of  France,  and  his  son 
Charlemagne  Emperor  of  the  West.  Pepin  le  Bref  was  a 
necessity  to  the  church,  and  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  the 
king,  the  Pope  conferred  upon  him  the  title  which  put  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  the  descendants  of  Clovis  as  kings  of  France. 

In  the  critical  juncture  of  the  world's  afiairs,  upon  which 
we  have  dwelt  in  our  former  illustrations,  the  rising  of  the 
family  of  Charlemagne  was  deemed  by  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  a  special  providence.  The  "star  of  empire"  of  this 
family,  not  only  brought  them  up  to  be  kings  of  France,  but 
also  to  succeed  the  descendants  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
striking  entirely  out  of  the  West,  the  old  dominion  of  the 
Caesars.  From  their  advent  the  injunction,  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
which  are  God's"  become  obsolete.  The  form  became  con- 
vertible to.  Render  unto  Charlemagne,  etc. 

A  very  curious  illustration  of  the  views  of  St.  Peter  upon 
this  subject,  was  given  by  his  medium^  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
after  the  ascension  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  which  deserves  consid- 
eration, as  something  more  important  than  a  mere  deception 
of  the  Priesthood.  Pope  Stephen  the  Third,  acting  very 
much  in  the  character  of  a  medium^  addressed  to  King  Pepin 
and  his  sons,  letters  which  he  saidwerewrittenby  the  Virgin, 
Angels,  Saints,  Martyrs  and  Apostles.  The  chief  of  the 
Apostles  wrote  thus : 

"I  Peter,  called  to  the  Apoetleship  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Living  Gx)d,  beseech  you,  Pepin  Charles  Char- 
lemagne, and  you  lords,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  not  to  permit  my  city  of  Rome,  and  my  people  to  be 
longer  rent  by  the  Lombards,  if  you  wish  to  shun  the  tearing 
of  your  bodies  and  souls  in  eternal  fire,  by  the  forks  of  Satan. 

"I  command  you  to  prevent  the  residue  of  the  flock  which 
the  Lord  has  confided  to  me,  from  being  dispersed,  if  you  do 
not  wish  he  should  reject  and  disperse  you,  as  he  did  the 
children  of  Israel. 

"Do  not  abandon  yourselves  to  a  criminal  indifference,  but 
^bcy  me  promptly.  Thus  you  will  surmount  all  your  enemies 
in  this  world ;  you  shall  live  many  years,  eating  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  and  after  your  death  you  whall  obtain 
eternal  life.  Otherwise,  know  that  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Trinity — in  the  name  of  my  Apostleship,  you  shall  be 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  kingdom  of  God.*' 

Considered  as  a  mere  literal  fragment  of  history,  this  curi- 
i  ous  document  sent  down  from  heaven  by  the  Apostle  Peter, 
I  to  Charlemagne  and  his  father,  is  about  of  the  same  value  as 
I     the  sacred  scroll  broughf;  to  Mohammed  by  the  Angel  Gabriel. 


But  these  marvellous  documents,  Korans  and  Testaments 
have  so  wonderfully  influenced  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that 
it  is  not  philosophical  to  treat  them  with  a  cramped  infidelity, 
for  even  the  superstitions  of  i)cople,  and  the  tricks  of  Prieijt- 
hoods,  must  be  treated  with  historical  wisdom.  3Ioreovcr  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  we  ought  to  consider,  in 
these  mattci-s,  as  mere  tricks,  and  how  umch  to  be  genuine 
superstition  of  the  times,  and  the  mediumistic  inspirations  of 
Priesthoods,  who,  believing  themselves  the  mouthpieces  of 
heaven,  speak  as  from  the  invisible,  hiding  from  the  vulgar 
the  modus  operandi  of  their  operations,  which  perhaps,  orig- 
inated in  their  own  minds.  Nor  can  we  say  how  much  had 
merely  that  origin,  or  how  much  these  mouthpieces  gave  the 
expressions  of  a  providential  will.  The  curious  letter  of  St. 
Peter  is  as  a  literal  document  worth  nothing,  but  its  prophe- 
cies were  fulfilled ;  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  were  rewarded 
with  empire  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  long 
reign  followed,  especially  that  of  Charlemagne,  while  it 
aroused  all  France  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  Pope.  The 
relics  of  the  f^aints  were  only  dry  bones,  which  the  Priest 
Lanfranc  caused  to  be  borne  before  the  army  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  England,  but  there  was  more 
than  a  trick — there  was  practical  wisdom,  and  much  genuine 
faith  which  conceived  that  solemn  pageantry.  It  helped  the 
priest  to  the  primateship,  and  William  to  the  comjuest  of 
England :  so  now  the  epistle  of  St.  Peter  helped  Pepin  and 
his  son  Charlemagne  to  empire.  Moreover  the  pageantries  of 
the  bonas  of  Saints,  and  miraculous  writings,  while  they  will 
somewhat  exptisc  to  our  readers  the  craft,  as  they  may  deem 
of  Priests,  will  also  show  how  vastly  they  have  influenced 
human  affaii-s,  and  to  illustrate  history  is  our  design. 

The  symjiathy  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  for  the 
Church,  and  consofjuently  their  fitness  for  its  purposes,  is  to 
be  explained  by  their  identity  with  the  Priesthood. 

The  head  of  this  family  was  Arnulf.  Bishop  of  Metz,  and 
his  son  (^hlodulf  succeeded  him  to  that  See.  Arnulf  s 
brother  was  abbot  of  Bobbio,  his  grandson,  St.  Wandril,  and 
his  whole  family  clo.sely  allied  with  St.  Ledger.  Charlomau, 
Pepin  le  Brcf's  brother,  became  a  monk,  his  other  brothers 
are,  one  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  other  abbot  of  St.  Dennis ; 
Charlemagne's  cousin  was  St.  Gulielmus,  the  great  Saint  of 
the  South,  and  other  membei-s  of  the  family  were  also  in  the 
Priesthood.  In  the  rising  therefore,  of  the  dynasty  of  Pepin 
and  ('harlemagnc,  the  Church  had  a  vast  power  thrown 
directly  over  to  its  side,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  successors  of  Constantine. 

There  were  other  advantages  in  the  rise  of  the  house  of 
Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Metz,  for  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
so  identified  with  the  Church,  the  members  of  the  family 
were  settled  in  the  most  Germanized  country  of  (Jaul.  The 
armies  of  Charles  ^Lartel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  were  chiefly 
of  German  element,  and  they  made  their  armies  Christians, 
who  were  before  Pagans.  Indeed  the  great  emperor  not  only 
established  a  French  dynasty,  but  also  created  a  (iermany, 
which  till  his  day  had  no  political  existence. 

Charloman,  the  brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  was  Duke  of  the 
Franks,  and  during  his  reign  he  not  only  sought  U^  establish 
in  Gaul  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  to  reform  the 
clergy.  Though  a  great  j)rince  he  possessed  more  of  the 
bias  of  the  priest,  and  at  length  he  resolved  on  his  retirement 
into  holy  orders.  Having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  R<m»e  and 
enriched  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  he  received  of  the  Pope  the 
frock  of  St.  Benedict,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastry, 
which  he  built  in  a  vast  forest.  It  was  the  famous  abbey  of 
Fulda.  To  humble  his  earthly  pride,  and  "sjive  his  soul  from 
the  flames  of  hell"  he  served  in  the  kitchen,  took  care  of  the 
stables  and  lal)i)red  in  tlie  garden. 

After  the  retiroinoiit  of  Duke  Charhmian.  his  brother  IVpin 
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became  absolute  master  of  Franco,  and  Pope  Zachary  encour- 
aging his  ambition,  authorized  him  to  assume  the  title  of 
King,  and  dispossess  the  family  of  Clovis.  Soon  after  this  the 
King  of  the  Lombards  invaded  the  territory  of  Rome  and 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  recognize  him  as  sovereign.  Stephen 
the  Third,  who  had  succeeded  Pope  Zachary,  in  his  strait, 
called  upon  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks.  The  Pope  also,  to 
better  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  took  a  journey 
into  France,  the  safety  of  which  was  secured  through  the 
territory  of  the  Lombards  by  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Pepin.  On  the  road  he  was  taken  sick,  and  carried 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
healed  by  a  miracle  wrought  in  person  by  St.  Dennis  himself. 
After  this,  Pope  Stephen,  in  a  solemn  festival  consecrated 
Pepin,  his  two  sons  Charlemagne  and  CharUmian,  and  his  wife 
Bertrade.  Having  laid  hands  upon  them,  the  Pope  declared 
in  the  name  of  (lod,  that  the  Franks  and  their  descendants 
were  prohibited  under  pain  of  et<}rnal  damnation  from  choos- 
ing Kings  of  another  race. 

The  war  of  It:ily  was  now  resolved  upon  by  the  French 
parliament,  and  the  King  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
numerous  troops,  and  forced  Astolphus,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  render  the  Holy  See  entire  satisfaction.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  French  army  returned  to  their  own  country, 
than  Astolphus  broke  his  faith  and  besieged  Rome.  It  was 
at  this  critical  period  that  the  miraculous  letters  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  Apostle  Peter,  Irom  which  we  have  extracted,  were 
addressed  to  King  Pepin.  The  French  armies  flew  to  obey 
the  chief  of  the  xVpostles,  and  beneath  their  conquering  arms 
the  Lombard  power  fell.  Ravenna  Rimini,  and  twenty  other 
cities  gave  their  keys  to  the  abbot  of  Fulrad,  counselor  of 
the  King  of  the  Franks,  who  deposited  them  with  a  deed  of 
gift  from  Pepin,  upon  the  confession  of  St.  Peter.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
King  Pepin  had  thus  fulfilled  his  part;  St.  Peter  kept  his 
promise  and  Charlemagne  the  sou  of  Pepin  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  empire  of  the  West. 

The  biogniphy  of  this  mighty  prince — ^the  most  illustrious 
man  of  the  middle  ages,  will  follow  in  our  next  chapter. 


A   UTAH    WOMAN'S    THOUOUTS. 

ON  WOMANLY  3:MPL0yMENTS,  MARRIAGE  ETC. 


CONCLUDED. 

In  oar  last  we  gave  our  correspondent's  ideas  upon  womanly 
employments,  in  this  we  present  her  thoughts  upon  mar- 
riage, etc. 

Marriage  is  not  the  graml  ultimaium  of  woman's  existence.  In 
cases  where  she  is  truly  wedded,  her  usefulness  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  being  united  with  a  co-worker  in  a  good  cause,  but  let 
marriage  be  the  aim  to  a  worthy  object,  and  not  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  relationship  existing  between  husband  and  wife  should  not 
be  one  of  dependence,  or  independence,  but  of  "inter-dependence," 
mutually  looking  to  the  other  for  strength  and  encouragement, 
for  happiness  in  its  truest  sense — a  united  desire  to  accomplish  ^oo</. 

Where,  then,  the  room  for  superiority  or  inferiority?  Their 
object  is  one. 

The  Revolution  seems  to  think,  that  women  will  only  win  by 
battling  for  their  rights.  The  battle-axe  is  ffood^  in  extreme  cases; 
but  have  not  women  "tools  of  a  sharper  edge  and  not  so  massive 
a  form,''  which  can  be  wielded  with  grace  and  dexterity. 

Where  women  arc  oppressed,  or  patronized,  is  it  not  in  a  great 
degree  their  own  fault  ? 

The  Lords  of  Creation  grow  supercilious  sometimes;  then  again 
they  sympathize  so  tenderly  with  the  weaker  sex.  Could  women 
only  be  strong  enough  to  prove  they  need  no  sympathy  on  account 
of  weakness,  and  that  to  be  patronized  was  an  injustice  to  them, 
men,  whole-souled  men,  would  eagerly  respond  to  their  sentiment, 
for  they  would  plainly  see  they  then  had  helpers  and  co-workers, 


not  dependents,  who  looked  to  them  for  every  thought,  but  free 
agents  who  could  think  for  themselves,  and  if  necessary,  for  ihein 
too.  Woman's  natural  instincts  are  to  assist  man,  not  to  raise  a 
battery  against  him.  Hence,  as  a  free  agent,  she  would  naturally 
become  an  auxiliary,  not  an  opponent  of  man. 

Let  woman  qualify  herself  to  fill  any  position  in  lifei  Let  her 
aim  be  to  excel  in  moral  excellence,  be  devotional,  seek  unremit- 
tingly spiritual  guidance;  then  intleed  is  she  strong  to  battle  for 
the  right,  for  she  does  not  lean  upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  her  "feet 
are  upon  earth,  but  her  head  is  among  the  stars.'*  A  halo  of 
light  surrounds  her,  and  with  her  presence  comes  joy  and  sun- 
shine. Superiority  rests  with  Godliness,  and  he  or  she  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  Godlike  i.s  the  superior. 

Here  we  have  some  noble  sentiment.s,  and  here  has  our 
correspondent  truly  hit  the  (|ucstiou,  whioh  is  the  superior 
sex? — neither  are  superior,  but  us  they  ap])roach  nigher  to 
divinity  of  character. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  believes  that  '-marriage  is 
not  the  ultimatum  of  a  woman's  existence."  This  is  true, 
but  no  woman  can  be  a  perfect  woman  until  the  wifely  and 
motherly  qualities  are  developed  in  her  nature;  and  the 
same,  in  an  opposite  way.  can  be  said  of  man.  He  is  not  a 
complete  man  till  the  instincts  of  a  hu.sbund  and  father  are 
developed  within  him.  Marriage  is,  indeed,  nut  the  ultima- 
tum of  either  man  or  woman's  existence;  but  neither  can 
know  a  fullness  of  happinc  ss,  nor  can  they  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  their  natures  brought  out  but  by  it.  And,  therefore, 
according  to  our  sublime  theology  no  one  can  be  saved  without 
marriage  or  until  these  powers  are  dcvelupcd  within  them; 
because  a  portion  of  their  being  is  asleep  and  dormant,  and 
they  are,  necessarily  imperfect,  and,  being  imperfect,  can 
neither  know  Heaven  themselves  nor  create  it  around  them. 
Thus,  although  marriage  is  not  the  ultimatum  of  our  exist- 
ence, we  cannot  reach  that  ultimatuui  without  it,  and  it  is, 
therfore.  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

In  reference  to  our  correspondent'.s  remarks  tii  "patroniz- 
ing^' women,  we  must  j»dmit  that  we  have  seen  some  of  it 
done  in  our  time.  We  have  heard  st)nio  talk  as  though 
women  were  creatures  especially  created  for  men's  glory — 
creatures  upon  whom  he  would  condescendingly  put  down  his 
hand,  to  lilt  them  up  and  save  them.  Save  them,  indeed, 
as  if  man  could  be  saved  himself  into  a  fullness  of  happiness 
either  here  or  hereafter  without  a  woman's  aid.  For  the 
matter  of  eternal  happiness  and  progress — which  we  take  to 
be  salvation — it  takes  fathers,  mothers  and  children  all  to  aid 
one  another.  ''The  head  cannot  say  to  the  foot:  'I  have  no 
need  of  thee.*  "  It  lia^  oi'ten  said  it,  by-the  by,  but  then,  of 
course,  it  has  been  foolish  enough  for  so  doing.  T^p  the  lad- 
der of  life  we  all  go  together  or  we  never  go  at  all.  Hus- 
bands, wives  and  children,  "all  pulling  mi  the  same  rope." 
In  our  estimation,  the  wife  is  as  much  needed  to  refine,  to 
sanctify  and  to  ennoble  the  husband,  as  the  husband  the  wife. 
He  brings  his  ({ualities  of  strength  and  energy,  and  she  her 
soul  of  love,  devotion  and  grace,  to  make  a  strong  and  perfect 
circle  in  which  Heaven  may  dwell;  and  the  Heaven  then 
mrade  is  just  as  much  of  her  creating  as  his,  or  it  is  a  spurious 
heaven  anyway.  Man's  place  is  undoubtedly  to  lead;  he  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  head;  but  there  never  was  a  head  upon  earth 
yet  intended  by  God  to  lead  without  the  aid  of  the  wisdom  and 
light  invested  in  the  other  members  of  the  body.  So  we 
view  the  husband  s  position,  while  his  is  the  deciding  power, 
ho  needs  the  intelligence  and  experience  garnered  up  by  his 
wife  to  enable  him  properly  to  steer  the  family  bark. 

Husbands  and  wives  will  all  have  to  confess  yet  that  they 
are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other's  influences,  for  perfec- 
tion of  character  and  actual  growth  of  soul.  In  which 
sense,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  wife  is  "siived"by  the  husband, 
it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  husband  is  "saved"  by  the  wife^— 
and  patronizing,  or  "looking-down"  on  either  side  is  simply 
absurd. 
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MY  VISIT   TO  NAUVOO. 

BY    EDWARD    W.    TlLLIDliK. 

Three  years  ago,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  I  led  Salt 
Lake  City  to  take  a  professional  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States. 

I  had  resolved  before  uiy  return  to  visit  Nauvoo;  for  that 
sacred  city  of  the  Saints  possessed  so  many  historical  remi- 
niscences that  any  author  on,  the  lookout  for  subject  con- 
nected with  the  ^'peculiar  people''  of  modern  times,  would 
have  marked  outi  n  his  programme  "A  visit  to  Nauvoo,"  as  a 
unique  item.  But  I  was  more  than  an  author  who  had  long 
designed  to  write  the  history  of  the  great  *'Latter-day 
work"  and  the  Mormon  Commonwealth.  I  was  also,  as  a 
disciple  of  Joseph  Smith,  interested  by  a  thousand  tender 
thoughts,  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  Nauvoo. 

I  had,  moreover,  resolved  to  see  the  Prophet's  first  wife 
and  his  sons,  especially  David,  the  youngest,  for  whom  this 
people  have  in  times  pastparticularly  manifested  remarkable 
affection.  I  have  never  sought  to  hide  my  semi-idolatry  for 
"Joseph  the  Martyr."  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  a  poet  and 
a  seer  are  very  much  akin  by  nature,  and  the  old  proverb 
has  it,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  I  should  be,  as  I  have  been,  somewhat 
a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  Joseph  Smith.  Towards  his 
family  I  entertained  a  similar  reverence  by  association;  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  I  found  on  my  landing  at  Nauvoo  a 
dog  that  Joseph's  hand  had  fed,  we  should  forthwith  have 
taken  our  breakfast  together  on  t!ie  banks  of  the  river,  and 
I  should  liave  experienced  a  dreamer's  fancy  of  honor  in 
the  companionship,  especially  had  the  dog  been  a  noble  crea- 
ture. The  reader  can  imagine,  then,  what  reverence  filled 
my  mind  in  connection  with  the  proposed  visit  to  Nauvoo. 
Indeed,  thousands  in  Utah  can  consult  their  own  hearts  and 
fancies  of  years  to  find  what  an  interesting  and  sanctified 
subject  Nauvoo  and  its  beautiful  temple  set  upon  a  hill, 
has  been.  The  feelings  of  the  Saints  upon  the  matter 
have  been  much  like  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  Jerusalem 
and  the  tenjple  of  Solomon,  which  even  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  exile  has  not  crushed  out  of  their  hearts.  So  away 
with  me,  companions  of  the  old  days,  to  Nauvoo,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Saints. 

I  was  on  my  way  for  a  visit  to  Nauvoo.  Pleasant  reveries 
occupied  my  mind;  ten'der  emotions  were  in  my  heart  towards 
the  family  of  the  Martyr.  Keokuk  was  reached,  and  there 
I  stiiycd  for  the  niglit.  The  next  morning  I  started  for 
Nauvoo.  As  the  train  dashed  along  I  felt  an  eager  suspense; 
as  I  drew  near  to  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  solemn  feel- 
ing overwhelmed  mo,  such  as  we  experience  when  approach- 
ing the  graves  of  our  revered  dead.  Montrose  was  reached; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  Nauvoo.  I  v/aited  awhile 
f  jr  the  starting  of  the  ferryboat,  which  was  a  primitive  con- 
cern, very  much  like  the  barge  on  (Ireen  Kivcr.  Ah!  I 
felt  then,  if  never  before,  that  it  was  the  Saints  who  had 
created  a  Nauvoo.  They  gone,  and  Nauvoo  was  no  more. 
That  primitive  barge  told  enoughl  Nauvoo  wascxtincti  But 
those  who  had  built  it  up  had  since  founded  on  the  Pacific 
a  little  nation. 

I  landed  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  city,  but  there  was  no 
city  there.  I  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  river  towards  the 
Historical  Mansion  House,  but  on  my  way  met  no  busy,  in- 
telligent citizens.  There  is,  however,  a  remembrdncc  dimly 
in  my  mind  of  having  met  on  the  way  near  ''Sister  Emma's," 
an  urchin  or  two,  who  were  characterized  by  a  very  purpose- 
less stare  at  seeing  a  stranger;  and  by  the  river's  side  a  few 
miserable  hovels,  uninhabited.  Where  then  was  Nauvoo? 
When  ('ol.  Kane  visited  it  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  there 


fe- 


was  a  city,  though  forsaken.  He  has  most  graphically  de- 
scribed that  forsaken  city,  and  had  not  the  traveler  been  in- 
formed of  its  history  since  that  date,  he  might  still  have  ex- 
pected not  to  have  found  less  nor  worse  than  a  city  forsaken. 
True,  I  was  prepared  for  changes,  yet  I  expected  to  find 
Nauvoo.  I  found  not  Nauvoo!  Not  even  as  much  as  a  city 
forsaken,  not  even  as  much  as  a  small  untoombed  Ninevah  is 
there  to-day  where  once  stood  Nauvoo  (the  beautiful).  One, 
only,  palpable  relic  of  the  past  remains — the  Mansion  House. 

At  the  Mansion  House  I  put  up  for  the  day  as  a  traveler, 
not  a  visitor,  though  I  informed  the  host  that  I  was  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Bideman — the  present  husband  of 
"Sister  Emma" — was  familiar  and  communicative.  He 
talked  of  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  and  spoke  of  "Old  Joe.," 
as  he  called  him,  as  a  remarkable  man;  and  notwithstanding 
he  "Joe'd"  him,  he  professed  as  much  reverence  for  him  as 
for  Moses.  Of  course  I  saw  the  Prophet's  widow.  She  has 
been,  undoubtedly,  a  remarkable  woman.  There  are  not 
many  of  her  sex  of  such  native  strength  of  character  and 
intellectual  keenness.  I  met  her  with  reverence.  I  addressed 
her  through  the  day  in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  parted  from  her  the  next  morning.  It  is  a  point  of 
honor  with  me  to  make  Joseph's  family  a  sacred  subject 
My  pen  shall  never  touch*  them  with  disrespect,  even  though 
I  have  the  assurance  that  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  that 
on  which  the  Prophet  stands,  and  to  which  I  pray  that  his 
sons  may  yet  be  brought. 

But  Nauvoo  is  a  diflferent  subjiect.  I  view  that  as  a  con- 
scientious historian,  and  aim  to  treat  God's  records  in  his- 
tory concerning  the  tfcati  cities  of  the  past  and  the  livnif/ 
cities  of  Utah  as  a  philosopher  would  treat  the  great  social 
facts  of  the  a^e.  Historical  examples  are  ever  to  me  of 
more  weight  than  sectional  controversies,  and  the  logic  of 
facts  infinitely  beyond  the  logic  of  books  in  reaching  sound 
conclusions. 

To  the  hill  where  once  stood  the  beautiful  temple  of  Nau- 
voo, on  the  afternoon  of  my  visit  to  the  dead  city,  I  wended 
my  way  in  solemn  melancholy.  There,  of  that  temple,  stood 
not  one  stone  lefl  upon  another,  and  of  its  foundations  there 
remained  not  one  stone.  They  were  all  rooted  up,  and  of 
the  rock  of  the  Nauvoo  temple  the  mansion  of  the  stranger 
was  built  close  by.  It  was  the  finest  relic  of  the  dead  city. 
There  were  some  other  passable  buildings,  but  the  insignifi- 
cant Nauvoo  of  the  present  belongs  to  the  strangers  of 
another  faith.  Is  not  that  uprooted  temple  and  that  dead 
city  a  divine  record  to-day?  To  me  they  spoke  in  infallible 
language  of  the  direction  in  which  divine  providence  was 
exerting  it.self.  Can  that  record  of  a  dead  city  and  an  up- 
rooted temple  be  twisted?  If  so,  place  them  by  the  side  of 
another  dhnt*'  record — the  book  of  great  social  and  national 
facts — Utah  and  her  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  cities  and 
settlements.  I  write  as  a  historian;  I  will  not  condescend  to 
argue  the  question  on  sectional  grounds.  A  legion  of  angels 
could  not  change  the  direct  witness  of  these  facts — a  library 
04*  books  would  lie  if  twisted  to  prove  that  God  has  not  been 
manifested  in  the  history  of  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo  and 
the  growth  of  the  Saints  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  God  has 
written  a  daily  fivuit/  record  of  Himself  in  the  unfolding  of 
our  little  nationality  of  Zion  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
its  cities  and  settlements,  and  that  record  will  be  found  in  a 
hundred  generations  to  come.  Brethren,  would  you  believe 
it  then?  Will  you  see  the  hand  of  God  in  our  history  then? 
Will  you  say  that  He  has  cut  us  oft*  with  our  dead,  then!  If 
yuu  believe  not  then,  looking  down,  as  at  this  time  you  will 
be,  upon  the  great  facts  of  a  growing  Zion,  tlic  future  ages 
will  bear  record  that  Joseph  Smith  is  on  the  Pacific,  and 
nations  own  that  from  thr  MoKnta!n«  Zion  has  spread  over 
all  the  earth.     The  testimony  of  a  living  history  as  written 
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in  the  &cts  of  the  age  will  then  prove  this  or  disprove  it, 
besides  which,  all  other  testimony  will  be  as  rags.  Could  I 
believe  that  the  Grod  and  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  have  not 
been  perpetuated  in  the  growth  of  Utah  and  history  of  the 
Saints  since  their  exodus  from  Nauvoo,  I  would  make  short 
work  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  testimony,  as  Luther  did  of 
the  Bull  of  the  Pope. 


INHABITED    WORLDS; 

OR,    PLAIN    TALKS   ON    THE   SCIENCES. 
No.  8. 

In  our  last  talk  wc  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
Bister  planets  which  journey  with  us  around  the  sun,  had 
moons  to  light  their  nighte;  and  the  question  arises  what  is 
the  use  of  moonlight  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  light  to  earths 
which  have  nobody  upon  their  surfaces  to  enjoy  it.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  kitchen  with  a  saucepan  on  the  fire, 
with  a  leg  of  mutton  in  it  about  a  quarter  of  million  miles 
from  everybody?  It  would  be  rather  a  singular  idea,  as 
curious  a  notion  as  that  of  a  world  with  beautiful  moonlight 
nights,  and  nobody  upon  it  to  ^^meet  me  by  moonlight  alone." 

It  is  a  well  known  and  very  simple  fact,  that  our  change 
of  seasons  is  caused  by  our  earth's  revolving  around  the  sun 
in  an  oblong  circle,  its  northern  end  tilted  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  always  pointing  to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens. 
This  curious  arrangement  brings  different  parts  of  the  earth 
at  regular  periods  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun;  and  causes  us  at  some  periods  of  the  year  to  be  scorched 
with  heat  and  at  others  frozen  to  death.  Now  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  all  the  planets — except  it  may  be  Jupiter — 
revolve  just  in  this  identical  way;  each  a  little  tilted  on  one 
side  and  in  just  the  same  kind  of  a  circle  that  we  do.  So 
that  what  causes  Summer  and  Winter  to  our  planet  must 
cause  the  same  to  them.  We  also  observe  that  these  worlds 
have  days  and  nights,  for  they  revolve  on  their  axis — or  turn 
their  whole  surface  round  to  the  sun,  just  as  we  do  once 
every  24  hours,  or  thereabouts.  And  the  reflection  will  arise 
as  with  regard  to  the  moonlight, — ^what  do  earths  that  are 
empty  and  tenantless  want  with  spring  showers,  May  days  or 
July  heat,  unless  it  is  to  bring  up  vegetation,  produce  flowers 
and  ripen  food?  And  what  could  such  things  grow  for,  un- 
less there  was  somebody  upon  these  worlds  to  enjoy  them? 
And  again  what  are  such  beautiful  arrangements  as  succes- 
sive days  and  nights,  but  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
such  beings  as  ourselves  who  need  these  intervals  for  work 
and  repose? 

In  this  way  we  argue  that  the  planets  are  inhabited,  and  if 
them  why  not  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  so  much  more  beauti- 
ful shining  in  their  glory  in  the  upper  deep.  They  are  so 
far  away  that  telescopes  which  will  magnify  a  score  of  thous- 
ands of  times  will  not  make  them  one  particle  larger.  They 
are  too  far  off  for  a  magnifying  power  of  that  kind  to  have 
any  effect  upon  them.  Then  streteh  out  the  mind  to  think 
of  those  masses  of  stars  which  are  so  far  away  that  they  look 
to  powerful  telescopes,  only  like  small  luminous  clouds  scat- 
tered throughout  the  universe  called  nebulaa.  Think,  if 
we  can,  of  that  great  mass  of  fleecy  white  which  strctehes 
across  the  heavens  at  night,  called  the  Milky  Way;  which 
is  said  to  be  composed  entirely  of  stars  in  such  innumerable 
myriads,  and  so  far  off  that  they  look  to  our  sight  like  mass- 
es of  pale  white  clouds.  Think  of  the  whole  of  these  lights 
as  shining  and  immortalized  worlds  filled  with  deathless  intel- 
ligences; and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  a  universe  do 
we  live  in? 

When  trying  to  grasp  the  universe  thus,  think  of  that  great 
doctrine  of  Joseph  Smith's  which  declares  that  these  are, 


indeed,  worlds  filled  with  but  one  class  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  that  spocies — man,  but  in  varying  degrees  of  progress  and 
intelligence.  Oh,  what  a  brotherhood  stretching  from  world 
to  world.  What  a  mighty  chain  of  beings  all  progressing  for 
ever  in  civilization,  light  and  truth,  and  each  bringing  their 
quota  to  make  this  a  universe  of  light  and  joy. 


HOBE  ORIGINAL  MATTEB. 


In  this  number,  we  present  a  humorous  story  by  John 
Lyon,  the  Poet,  which  wc  think  will  especially  please  his 
fellow-countrymen  by  its  graphic  rcforcncc  to  Auld  Scotland. 

We  have  an  entirely  new  and  original  composition  irom 
Professor  O.  Pratt,  jun.,  entitled  Gertrude  Mazurka,  for  No. 
15.  We  have  also  just  received,  from  the  musical  Editor,  a 
composition  which  he  has  revised,  and  pronounces  a  very  fair 
effort  indeed.  It  is  entitled  "Do  they  Pray  for  nie  at  home?" 
by  Bro.  Smyth,  of  Logan.    It  will  appear  after  Prof  Pratt's. 


THE  TWO  KINDS  OP  IMMOBTAIITY  OFPBED 
TO  MAN. 


In  our  last  article  on  "The  ncces.sity  of  an  intelligible 
view  of  a  future  life,'*  we  presented  man  with  all  his  beauti- 
fying, producing,  operative  and  controlling  energies,  and 
asked  for  a  religion  whose  promise  of  a  future  life  would 
call  the  whole  of  these  powers  endlessly  into  requisition ; 
without  which  we  showed  that  there  could  be  no  immortality 
of  the  man — no  endless  continuance  of  his  being.  Let  us 
now  present  "Christian"  and  "Mormon"  theology  on  this 
subject  side  by  side,  and  ask  how  far  each  offers  a  practical, 
tangible  immortality  to  man. 

With  respect  to  Christian  theology,  first  wc  reply,  that 
modern  religious  teachers  offer  no  immoi-tality  to  that  com- 
bination of  powers  and  activities  that  make  up  our  present 
selves.  They  only  offer  it  to  so  much  of  us  as  could  be  em- 
ployed in  contemplating,  praising,  and  adoring  the  great  fac- 
ulties and  works  of  the  Creator.  Modern  Christianity  offers 
no  future  existence  for  the  life  and  development  of  the  fac- 
ulties, attribut<is,  and  creative  powers  of  )H(fn.  The  immor- 
tality of  our  good  Christian  friends,  as  painted  by  them- 
selves, would  consist  of  investigation,  wonder,  and  adoration 
of  the  great  qualities  of  Jehovah,  but  a  total  disuse  and 
complete  oblivion  of  our  own. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  it  manifest  that  a  heaven  of 
praise,  prayer,  and  contemplation  (to  which  some,  considered 
rather  daring,  have  added  a  study  of  the  works  of  nature), 
could  only  employ  a  very  small  portion  of  our  energies. 
Two-thirds  of  the  very  elements  of  our  being  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  coiUd  not  be  employed  at  such  work.  If 
active  at  all,  they  must  be  employed  in  producing,  doing,  or 
bringing  about  something  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration 
themselves.  For  instance,  we  could  not  use  our  constructive, 
planning,  plotting,  or  designing  powers  in  prayer  or  praise. 
What  use  would  these  powers  be  where  Jehovah  is  hence- 
forth the  only  worker?  What  could  our  decorative,  contriv- 
ing, and  arranging  faculties  employ  themselves  upon  in  a 
prepared  and  finished  heaven,  where  there  is  no  disorder 
from  beginning  to  end?  What  use  can  we  have  for  our  judg- 
ing and  deciding  powers  where  all  is  considered  determined 
and  fixed  forever?  What  shall  calculating,  proportioning, 
and  adjusting  tact  be  doing  there?  Where  shall  our  ruling, 
controlling,  and  managing  desires  find  their  place?  Where 
shall  we  gratify  our  propensities  for  seeking  objects  for  our 
benevolence,  protection,  and  guidance,  where  none  need  any- 
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thing,  and  circumstances  never  changey  (The  Almighty 
certainly  would  not  want  any  benevolence  or  patronage  ex- 
pended on  Him!)  Where  shall  we  find  difficulties  to  engage 
our  energies? — where  that  endless  variety  so  necessary  in  all 
objects  that  engage  our  minds,  without  which  they  clog, 
sicken,  and  destroy?  Where  shall  the  creations  of  a  hum- 
orous and  mirthful  fancy  find  its  vent?  Where  shall  parental 
impulses  find  their  room?  In  fact,  where  shall  the  dearest 
and  largest  part  of  our  nature  (our  most  pleasurable  and 
life-giving)  find  play?  the  deepest  cravings  of  our  identical 
nature  their  gratification?  or  our  necessities  their  food?  Clear- 
ly in  such  a  heaven  they  must  be  dead,  dumb,  unsatisfied,  and 
unsupplied,  or  torn  out  of  our  natures ;  or,  if  they  remain, 
silenced.  To  man  who  regards  these  enriching,  satisfying, 
and  life-developing  faculties  as  so  much  of  himself,  the  im- 
mortality ofiered  by  modern  religious  creeds  would  no  more 
be  his  immortality  than  the  resurrection  of  his  mere  hand  or 
foot  could  be  considered  /its  resurrection  from  the  grave.  A 
host  of  throbbing  impulses  ignored  and  passed  over  declare 
this  creed  no  promisor  of  eternal  or  continuing  life  to  them. 
By  it  heaven  is  peopled  with  a  set  of  creatures  that  cannot 
be  men,  for  they  are  without  their  sources  of  delight,  intel- 
ligence, and  activity;  and  men  and  women  (the  real  men  and 
women  we  know  and  feel  ourselves  to  be),  are  buried  for 
ever  in  the  grave. 

Immediately  and  without  hesitation  we  arc  compelled  to 
say  this  species  of  a  future  life  does  not  meet  our  test.  It 
does  uof  tend  to  nourish,  encourage,  or  develop  the  facul- 
ties and  abilities  implanted  witliin  us.  There  is  nothing  life- 
giving  in  the  prospect.  They  that  believe  in  it  have  to  run 
off  to  poor,  earthly,  speculative  science  to  till  up  the  void  left 
within  their  souls — a  want  which  a  loving  God,  in  his  re- 
ligion, would  surely  have  supplied  as  readily  as  he  would 
provide  a  delicate  fringe  to  merely  keep  dast  and  excessive 
light  from  our  tender  eyes  I  It  docs  not  meet  or  fit  that  im- 
pulse given  to  us  by  our  Creat^n*,  which  makes  our  whole 
being  crave  for  a  continuance.  They  that  endeavor  to  be- 
lieve in  it  have  to  fight  the  voice  of  God  declaring  immor- 
tality in  every  power  they  set  aside.  They  have  to  work 
against  a  tide  of  impressions,  longings,  and  aspirations  run- 
ning through  their  whole  beings,  and  force  down  upon  them- 
selves a  belief  which  no  inborn  cousciousnoss  declares  to  bo 
true,  and  for  which  no  craving  necessity  or  love  exists  within 
their  nature,  demonstrating  that  whoever  prepared  such  prin- 
ciples for  man,  it  is  clearly  and  decisively  manifest  that  it 
was  not  that  God  who  has  caused  in  nature  such  an  affinity 
and  suitability  to  exist  between  us  and  everything  really  in- 
tended for  our  use 

But  what  says  ''Mormorism"  on  immortality?  It  tells  us 
that  when  God  made  man  and  woman,  he  made  them  to  be 
identically  man  and  woman  throughout  eternity;  that  when 
God  endowed  their  natures  with  their  peculiar  characteris- 
tics, he  prepared  and  adapted  those  qualities  for  endless  ex- 
pansion and  eternal  growth. 
f  It  teaches  us  that  the  relationships  of  husband  and  wife 
I  are  necessarily  eternal — that  men  and  women  are  introduced 
I  upon  this  earth  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that  eternal  associa< 
I  tion  for  which  they  are  suited  and  intended.  They  come 
j  here  to  learn  themselves  and  to  understand  each  other;  but 
I  here  they  are  only  acting  out  on  the  smallest  scale  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  nature.  It  teaches  that  such  impulses 
arc  implanted  within  them,  with  an  eye  to  a  boundless 
future,  where  they  will  find  their  fullest  range. 

It  shows  us  that  the  holy  Gospel  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  science  how  men  and  women  can  train  their  present 
every-day  powers  so  as  to  suit  that  great  eternal  period.     It 
teaches  them  to  develop  the  brilliant  germs  of  constructive, 
I     designing,  or  controlling  powers,  so  that  eternally  as  they 
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move  along  they  can  surround  themselves  with  all  that  will 
bring  comfort  and  delight.  It  teaches  how  they  can  train 
their  souls  in  Godlike  attributes,  so  that  they  can  create,  in 
that  society  in  which  they  are  destined  to  move,  peace,  har 
mony,  and  joy. 

It  informs  us  that  man  will  recoumience  his  career  after 
death  with  just  as  much  intelligence,  and  that  he  will  be 
surrounded  with  just  as  much  splendor,  refinement,  or  beauty 
as  he  knows  by  previous  efforts  how  to  create.  He  will  have 
just  as  much  influence,  love,  and  respect  as  he  has  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  to  secui-e;  but  he  will  have  it  then  as  now; 
and  he  will  have  it  eternally  open  to  him,  to  possess  himself 
of  additional  int<}lligence,  additional  virtue  or  power.  If  the 
vii-tues  of  the  Gospel  are  developed  in  his  soul,  he  will  find 
them  an  engine  of  power,  influence  and  dignity.  If  he  has 
allowed  the  weeds  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  meanness  to 
live  unchecked  within  him,  they  will  be  there  to  hamper  and 
harrass  him,  and  create  his  daily  hell. 

It  tells  us  that  when  the  eternal  government  of  heaven  is 
established  below,  the  great  race  of  man  will  be  ruled  upon 
the  patriarchal  principle,  the  general  law  of  which  is  that 
every  man  who  obeys  the  principles  of  celestial  life  shall  pre- 
side as  a  king  or  priest  over  his  own  offspring  eternally.  But 
no  man  will  control  more  that  he  can  attract  and  retain  by 
the  power  of  love.  Consequently,  it  exhibits  a  prospect  which 
man  can  look  forward  to  and  understand  as  the  true  and  nat- 
ural field,  in  the  eternal  future,  for  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
mental faculties  and  great  ambitions  implanted  within  him. 

''Mormonism,"  then,  presents  an  intelligible  future  for  the 
mind  to  rest  upon.  It  opens  out  a  field  where  every  power 
and  quality  of  our  nature  can  find  its  full  employ.  It  says 
to  every  artistic  or  constructive  power,  -'You  shall  live  for 
ever,"  and  thus  it  stimulates  it  into  life.  It  urges  on  man's 
finer  feelings  and  sensibilities  into  progress  by  opening  out  an 
immortality  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  basework  and  sup- 
port. It  glorifies  the  great  ^'moral'  principles  taught  by 
Jesus,  by  showhig  that  they  are  not  simply  temporal,  short- 
lived principles,  8uit<;d  only  to  keep  us  in  order  in  this  little 
state;  but  that  they  are  eternal  truths,  and  will  always  be 
applicable  and  necessary  to  us,  and  will  have  a  bearing  on 
our  destiny  as  long  as  eternity  endures. 

Thus,  at  one  stroke,  we  find  it  marking  out  a  doctrine  in 
harmony  with  the  unbounded  character  and  great  abilities  of 
the  human  mind;  and,  at  the  same  time,  opening  out  a  future 
that  carries  on  in  endless  life  the  very  beings  of  this  world — 
ourselves,  with  the  whole  train  of  powers  and  characteristics 
belonging  to  us  in  endless  perpetuity. 

We  find  it  teaching  that  every  power,  passion,  or  ability 
is  a  natural  property  of  the  spirit — born  with  it,  part  and 
parcel  of  its  organization,  and  endlessly  its  characteristics. 
That  the  body  is  merely  an  organism  through  which  the 
spirit  manifests  and  develops  its  native  qualities — ({ualities 
it  possesses  as  much  out  of  the  body  as  iu  it.  Hence  the 
same  being  goes  out  of  the  body,  carrying  with  it  all  its 
capabilities,  tastes,  judgment^,  and  designing  skill.  And  the 
same  being,  without  the  lack  of  a  single  characteristic  that 
now  composes  the  present  man  or  woman,  c ontinuos  endless- 
ly, only  turning  these  producing  energies,  these  fashioning  | 
powers,  these  managing  and  governing  characteristics  into  a 
higher  channel  of  operation,  a  wider  field  for  skill  and  enter-  i 
pri.se;  and  thus  the  immortal  man  blooms  endlessly  down  the 
long  vista  of  eternal  ages,  ever  producing  the  fruits  and 
glories  of  the  groat  (juulities   now   unfolding  within  his  soul. 

And  now,  reader,  as  tc  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  inimor- 
Uility  we  have  referred  to,  most  meets  our  tost — :is  to  which 
gives  the  greater  promise  of  eternal  c:)ntinuincj —  f '-eternal 
life;"  in  fact — to  all  the  powers  and  forces,  the  abilities  and 
activities,  that  live  and  glow  within  our  being,  judge  ye. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 

NOT    ALL    DROSS. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLTDQE. 


CH. AFTER  XXXIX. 

TJIE    FLIGHT   OF   TERESE    FROM    ROME. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  her  lover's  letter  Terese 
was  around  seemingly  herself  again,  but  she  left  not  her  chamber. 
She  had  the  day  before  written  a  letter  to  Donna  Clara  Garcia, 
and  this  morning  had  received  an  answer  which  had  decided  her 
in  a  resolve  which  she  had  formed.  The  nature  of  that  resolve 
will  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence  between  the  ladies. 
Here  is  one  from  Terese: 

Home,  .Juno  16th  1823. 
DoxxA  Cljlba: 

You  will,  I  hope, pardon  mo  forappealiug  to  you  for  assistance  in  execntiiig  u 
design  which  I  have  formed  in  leaving  Rome  to  join  my  master  Spontini  who  in 
now  in  Paris.  I  have  reasons  for  belicTing  that  it  would  not  bo  distasteful  to  you 
to  accomplish  a  separation  between  myself  and  Farinelli.  In  confiding  to  you 
the  secret  of  my  flight  from  Rome,  and  requesting  your  assistance,  it  will  bo 
snflBclently  manifest  to  3'on  how  little  lam  your  rival.  A  marriage  has  been 
proposedbymy  grandfather,  between  myself  and  Farinelli,  which  has  also  my 
uncle  Jndah's  sanction.  This  union  can  never  bo  effected  between  us,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  see  my  foster-brother  the  husband 
of  Donna  Clara  Garcia. 

I  have  written  to  you  Donna  Clara  to  aid  uiy  flight  in  preference  to  appealing 
to  any  other  person.  I  trust  you  as  a  sister,  that  you  niiglit  not  look  upon  nto 
any  longer  as  a  rival,  and  because  your  own  interest  in  the  matter  will  euKure  tlie 
secrecy  and  security  of  my  flight. 

I  remain,  Donna  Clara, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Terese  Ben  Aumox. 

The  note  of  our  heroine  brought  immediately,  from  the  Spanish 
Lat'y,  the  following  answer: 

Garcia  Villa,  Rome,  June  ICth  1823. 
Sig:vokixa  Tscesk: 


I  will  aid  your  flight  from  Rome, 
rate  carriage  shall  be 
father.    I  shall  myself  be  in  it  returning  from  the  opera.    At  my' villa  there 


To-morrow  night  at  twelve  o'clock   my  pri- 
5  at  the  Church  of  St.  John,  near  the  house  of  your  graud- 


shall  be  in  Avaiting  at  one  o'clock  a  carriage  with  two  postillions  in  their  saddles 
to  bear  yon  with  all  spcetl  from  Rome.  Before  your  ewapo  can  be  discovered,  you 
will  be  fifty  miles  from  the  city. 

I  am,  Signorina  Terete, 

Yours  siucerely, 

ClaRA  Uarcia. 

As  soon  as  our  heroine  had  received  the  answer  to  her  note  she 
locked  herself  in  her  chamber  with  the  excuse  of  writing  to  Wal- 
ter Templar.  She  then  packed  a  few  necessary  articles  of  dress 
in  a  small  portmanteau  with  her  jewelry  and  money,  of  which  she 
possessed  a  considerable  sum,  roaped  from  her  successful  engage- 
ments, including  some  valuable  presents  of  jewels  and  bank  notes 
received  from  her  grandfather  and  uncle.  Altogether  it  made  a 
moderate  fortune  for  her  for  several  years  to  come.  At  first  she 
thought  of  returning  her  grandfather's  gifts,  but  upon  reconsid- 
eration she  retained  them,  being  assured  that  the  return  of  his 
gifts  would  deeply  wound  the  old  man  whom  she  was  leaving  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger,  which  could  not  enter  her  gentle  heart  for 
her  venerable  relative. 

Terese  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  stage  and  to  devote  her 
life  to  art.  She  had  given  to  Spontini  a  pledge  that  should  her 
union  with  Walter  Templar  not  be  accomplished  she  would  seek 
out  her  kind  master  and  return  to  her  profession.  That  profes- 
sion she  loved  as  a  true  artistey  and  nothing  but  her  union  with 
Walter  could  have  won  her  from  its  beautiful  enchantments. 
Trained  by  Spontini,  she  had  been  imbued  with  his  adoration  for 
art,  and  her  profession  was  highly  dignified  in  her  mind.  The 
circumstances  had  now  come  to  induce  her  to  redeem  her  pledge 
to  the  illustrious  composer.  Her  resolve  was  wise.  The  devotion 
of  her  life  to  the  delightful  worship  of  the  musical  profession 
would  occupy  her  mind  and  render  her  maiden  life  not  disconso- 
late, while  her  love  for  Walter  would  still  survive,  beautified  in 
its  innocent  romance.  As  we  have  seen  from  the  first,  she  was  in 
her  character  pious,  not  passionate,  and  though  she  loved  as 
deeply  and  more  self-sacrificingly,  she  loved  not  as  fiercely  as 
Donna  Clara  Garcia.  Her  affection  was  rather  spiritual  than  pa.s- 
sionate — less  of  earth,  and  more  of  heaven.  She  had,  in  their 
trouble  concerning  the  betrothal  with  Eleanor  Courtney,  impressed 
upon  Walter  the  certainty  of  their  happy  union  in  the  life  to 
come.  To  the  hope  of  that  she  now  alone  looked  forward,  and  its 
realization  was  to  the  pious  Hebrew  Maiden  more  than  a  beauti- 
ful fancy  of  the  mind. 

After  the  receipt  of  Sir  Walter  Templar's  first  letter,  bringing 
joyful  news  of  the  cancelling  of  the  betrothal  and  the  consent  of 
Sir  Richard  Courtney  to  the  union  of  his  nephew  with  Terese, 
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I  Spontini  had  left  Italy  to  visit  Paris.  It  was  the  city  of  his  early 
I  triumphs.  There  he  had  been,  in  the  great  Napoleon's  time, 
j  highly  honored  and  patronized  by  the  magnificent  Josephine,  and 
there  his  immortal  opera.  La  Veslahy  was  first  produced.  There 
also  now  Terese  resolved  to  go,  certain  that  in  Paris  she  would  be 
warmly  welcomed,  and  by  none  so  cordially  as  the  illustrious 
Spontini. 

Night  sat  in.  .\  beautiful  June  day  expired.  The  moon  came 
out,  an  Italian  sky  was  glorious  with  gleaming  stars,  the  Eternal 
City  was  wrapped  in  peaceful  repose.  The  old  Jewess,  Rebecca, 
came  into  the  chamber  of  Terese  to  bid  her  good  night,  and  then 
came  Isaac  Uen  Ammon.     He  tenderly  kissed  her. 

*'May  the  God  of  Abraham  bless  you,  my  child  !*' 

*'Blese  me  again.  Oh  bless  me  again  to-night,  grandfather 
Isaac.     Bless  me  in  your  own  name." 

"Bless  you,  daughter  of  my  Benjamin.  Blesa  you,  daughter  of 
my  Rachel.  Bless  you  to-night — to-morrow — every  night  be  you 
blessed,  my  darling  grandchild,'*  said  the  venerable  patriarch, 
laying  his  hands  upon  the  maiden's  head. 

Once  more  Terese  was  alone,  and  then  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees  and  remained  awhile  in  prayer. 

It  was  half-past  eleven,  and  the  Hebrew  Maiden  dressed  herself 
for  her  midnight  flight  from  Rome.  Upon  her  table  she  laid  two 
letters.  One  was  for  her  grandfather,  in  which  she  explained  all 
the  reasons  for  the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  and  the  necessity 
for  her  consolation  that  she  should  seek  Spontini,  and  return  to 
her  artiste  life.     In  one  of  the  passages  she  wrote: 

"I  cannot  deargrandfatlier  fulfill  all  your  desirex,  but  I  will  never  lM;truy  my 
.Jewish  race.  I  touid  not  witliout  your  Fanction  and  Ides^ing,  be  united  to 
Walter  Templar." 

The  other  letter  was  to  her  foster-brother,  in  which  she  wrote 
with  tender  sympathy,  but  conjured  him,  for  his  own  happiness, 
to  extinguish  his  hopeless  love  for  her,  and  favor  the  affection  of 
Donna  Clara. 

The  clock  was  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight.  Terese  left  her 
chamber.  All  in  the  dwelling  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  were  in  peace- 
ful sleep.  From  a  small  door  at  the  back,  which  led  into  a  gar- 
den, she  escaped  from  her  grandfather's  house,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  seated  in  the  carriage  of  Donna  Clara  Garcia. 

"Home!"  said  the ^r/w«  donna  iohar  coachman,  and  the  carriage 
flew  away  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

In  twenty  minutes  Donna  Clara's  carriage  arrived  at  Garcia 
Villa.  The  two  ladies  had  not  exchanged  a  word,  for  each  one 
was  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts.  Terese  was  reflecting  upon 
her  flight — Donna  Clara  of  the  opportunity  which  it  would  give 
to  her  to  win  the  love  of  Farinelli.  In  the  absence  of  her  rival, 
for  she  still  deemed  our  heroine  such,  she  doubted  not  that  she 
should  be  able  to  throw  her  enchantments  around  the  foster- 
brother.  She  was  a  superb  woman,  whom  but  few  men  could  re- 
sist, and,  as  we  have  observed,  the  fact  that  Farinelli  had  been 
so  indifferent  to  her,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  wild  passion  which 
had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  towards  him. 

'*Signorina  Terese,  will  you  alight  and  enter  my  house?"  said 
Donna  Clara,  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  her  door. 

"Yes,  Donna  Clara;  I  am  for  the  present  in  your  charge,"  was 
the  answer;  and  the  ladies  alighted  and  entered  the  house. 

"Signorina  Terese,"  began  the  rival />r//««  douna^  when  the  ser- 
vant had  withdrawn,  and  they  were  alone  together,  "we  have  not 
much  time  for  words,  and  we  will  be  at  once  frank  with  each 
other." 

"It  is  as  I  would  wish.  Donna  Clara.  I  have  trusted  you  that 
there  may  be  confidence  between  us." 

"And  I  have  helped  you  because  you  have  come  to  me  as  a 
friend,  and  not  a  rival." 

"I  am  not  your  rival.  Donna  Clara.  ^' 

"I  think  you  are  not,"  was  the  reply.  "So  to  mutual  confidence. 
You  have  discovered  my  secret,  Signorina  Terese." 

The  Jewess  inclined  her  head  in  the  affimative. 

"You  have  discovered  my  love  for  your  foster-brother,"  con- 
tinued the  Spanish  lady.  "I  will  admit  it — for  it  is  to  a  woman, 
now  answer  me  truly:  Do  you  love  Farinelli  ?" 

"I  do  not,'*  was  the  firm  answer. 

"'Tis  well;  for  if  you  did but  never  mind  that,  for  you  do 

not,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know,''  said  the  passionate 
woman. 

"I  have  said.  Donna  Clara,  that  I  am  not  your  rival." 

"You  will  never  wed  himf^ 

"I  will  never  wed  him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sincerely  desire 
to  sec  my  foster-brother  your  ..usband." 

"I  will  believe  you,  Signorina  Terese." 

"When  I  have  left  Rome,  Donna  Clara,  my  foster-brother  will 
see  his  error,  and  be  more  conscious  of  your  merits.     I  am  not 
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your  equal,  lady,  neither  as  a  singer  nor  in  that  facination  to  win 
a  man's  heart." 

Donna  Clara  was  evidently  gratified  with  this  generous  admis- 
sion, which  she  realized  was  also  just.  Her  manner,  which  had 
been  haughty,  was  now  gracious. 

»*IIave  you  written  any  explanations  to  Farinelli?" 

"I  have,  Donna  Clara,  written  him  that  which  will,  I  doubt  not, 
convince  him  I  never  can  become  his  wife.*' 

"You  have  done  well.  But  have  you  informed  him  that  you  are 
going  to  Paris?'* 

**I  have  not.  *' 

*'I  am  glad  of  that.     But  will  your  grandfather  know?*' 

"Not  yet;  but  I  have  informed  him  that  in  six  months  he  will 
learn  all.  He  will,  in  the  meantime,  only  know  that  I  am  under 
the  guardianship  of  Spontini." 

"And  knows  he  not  that  Spontini  is  in  Paris?'* 

"No;  for  I  received  my  master's  letter,  informing  me  of  the  fact, 
two  days  ago,  and  then  I  resolved  to  fly  to  him.*' 

"I  must  not  let  it  be  known,  then,  that  Spontini  is  in  Paris." 

"I  beseech  you  not  to.  Donna  Clara." 

"Oh,  be  assured  I  shall  not.  And  now  take  a  glass  of  wine  to 
help  you  on  your  journey,  for  I  hear  the  carriage  at  the  door,  to 
bear  you  from  Rome.** 

"Thank  you,  Donna  Clara." 

Ten  minutes  later,  Terese  was  in  the  carriage,  and  the  fresh 
^  steeds  pawing  the  ground  in  impatience 

"Adieu,  Donna  Clara;  may  you  be  as  happy  as  I  pray  you  will 
be  with  Aim,"  and  our  heroine  kissed  the  prima  donna  affection- 
ately. 

*-Adieu,  Signorina  Terese,  and  a  safe  journey  to  you.*' 

And  away  flew  the  impatient  steeds,  bearing  the  Hebrew  Maiden 
from  Rome.  Donna  Clara  watched  the  carriage  out  of  sight,  and 
then  she  entered  her  villa. 

When  the  Spanish  lady  was  again  in  her  room,  she  also  took  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  then  observed  to  herself,  with  passionate  em- 
phasis: 

"Had  she  entered  my  house  as  a  rival,  and  not  as  a  friend,  that 
glass  of  wine  which  she  drank  should  have  been  her  last.  But  it 
is  best  as  it  is;  and  now,  Farinelli  you  shall  be  mine,  or  woe  be  to 
you — woe  be  to  mc!" 

CHAPTER  XL. 

CONSTERNATION    AT   TUB    FLIGHT    OF    TERESE. 

There  was  consternation  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  on 
the  morning  following  the  flight  of  Terese  from  Rome.  The  fam- 
ily, which,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Jewess  by  her  grandfather, 
had  also  included  Farinelli,  waited  for  our  heroine  an  hour  at 
breakfast  time,  when  old  Rebecca  made  bold  to  enter  the  chamber 
of  Terese,  to  find  it  deserted.  At  first,  she  wondered  that  her 
young  mistress  had  arisen  and  gone  abroad  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  household,  but  next,  she  noticed  that  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in  during  the  night.  She  was  about  to  give  an  alarm 
at  once,  but  she  paused,  and  sat  down  by  the  table  to  consider 
what  she  had  better  do,  for  she  desired  not  to  give  unnecessary 
agitation  to  her  aged  master.  Suddenly  she  saw  the  letters  which 
our  heroine  had  placed  upon  the  table,  and  taking  them  up  she 
read  the  superscription,  and  recognized  the  hand-writing  of  her 
young  mistress.  There  was  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  convey 
the  letters  to  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  for  the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

"Aileth  my  granddaughter  aught  this  morning,  Rebecca?**  ques- 
tioned the  Hebrew,  as  the  old  woman  entered  the  breakfast  room. 

"Be  not  alarmed,  master  Isaac,*'  the  old  woman  replied,  and 
then  remained  silent. 

"Speak,  good  Rebecca;  what  troublcth  thee.  Thy  face  beareth 
evil  news.  Rachel  is  not  sick.  Speak,  good  Rebecca.  Nay  ?  Then 
I  will  go  myself  and  see  what  aileth  my  grandchild!'*  and  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon,  in  much  concern,  rose  from  the  table  to  leave  the 
room. 

"Good  master,  be  calm.  Your  grandchild  is  safe.  She  has  sent 
you  these  letters  to  explain  her  absence.  All  is  well,  Isaac.  Read.*' 

Isaac  Ben  Ammon  took  the  letters,  and  returning  to  his  seat  and 
laying  one  on  the  table,  he  broke  the  seal  of  that  addressed  to 
himself,  for  it  was  the  one  presented  to  his  eye  by  Rebecca,  who 
designedly  somewhat  concealed  the  letter  for  the  foster-brother. 
The  old  man  read  the  epistle  with  trembling  hands,  while  those 
present  looked  on  in  silent  agitation,  feeling  ao  though  the  stroke 
of  death  had  fallen  upon  the  house.  At  length,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon 
broke  forth  with  sobs  that  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  his 
household. 

"Oh,  Rachel,  thou  hast  broken  my  heart!  Oh,  Rachel,  my  child, 
where  art  thou?"  And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept 
aloud.     After  a  few  moments  tlio  old  man  was  more  calm,  but 


none  as  yet  had  dared  to  break  the  silence;  but  Farinelli  could  re- 
strain himself  no  longer. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  in  distraction.  "What  has  happened?" 

"Rachel  my  grandchild,  has  fled! — the  comfort  of  my  house  has 
departed,"  wailed  the  venerable  man. 

"Terese  fled?  My  foster-sister  missing?  This  is  Walter  Templar's 
work.  The  lightnings  of  heaven  blast  him !  But  I  will  follow 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth!'^ 

"Peace,  peace!  Let  no  curses  be  uttered  in  my  dwelling.  But 
oh,  Rachel  my  child,  you  have  broken  my  heart!*' 

"The  other  letter  is  for  you,  young  man.  Read,**  here  observed 
Rebecca,  who  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  her  master. 

"Forme!*'  exclaimed  Farinelli,  as  he  eagerly  seized  and  then 
read  the  other  letter  aloud.  His  heart,  rather  than  his  education, 
taught  him  his  duty,  to  conceal  nothing  from  Terese's  grandsire. 

"We  are  the  undesigning  causes  of  this,  sir,'*  he  said,  as  ho 
finished  reading  the  epistle.  The  foster-brother  spoke  calmly  but 
sadly,  for  a  deep  resolve  had  taken  possession  of  his  heart,  out  of 
which  all  hope  of  wedding  Terese  forever  fled. 

"Alas,  alas!  my  son;  but  the  stroke  has  fallen  heavily  upon  me. 
Oh,  Rachel,  my  child,  where  art  thou?** 

*'Grandfather — for  you  are  that — at  least  I  am  her  brother  still — 
Grandfather,  be  comforted.     I  will  find  Terese.'' 

"Find  her,  my  eon — oh,  find  my  grandchild,**  moaned  the  old 
man  in  his  great  trouble. 

"I  will,  sir,  and  tell  her  how  wrong  we  have  been.     She  shall 
marry  Sir  Walter  Templar.     My  foster-sister  shall  not  be  sacri- 
ficed.    I  would  have  given  my  soul  for  her,  but  I  woold  not  bo 
the  cause  of  her  broken  heart.     He  shall  wed  her  if  ho  means  her   . 
well." 

There  was  something  sublime  in  Farlnelli's  devotion,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  first.  His  jealous  passion  was  the  dross,  not  his 
love — not  his  heart.  These  were  gold.  He  would  sacrifice  him- 
self, not  her  he  so  truly  loved. 

"My  son,  you  have  taught  me  my  duty,'*  said  Isaac  Ben  Am- 
mon, solemnly.  "Rachel  shall  marry  Sir  Walter  Templar.  Father 
Abraham,  pardon  me  if  I  err  in  this.  But  neither  oan  I  sacrifice 
my  grandchild  even  to  my  religious  scruples.  Perchance,  Heaven's 
will  is  above  my  wisdom.  He,  too,  may  adopt  the  faith  of  our 
race  for  her  sake." 

Farinelli  thought  differently,  but  said  nothing,  and  it  was  a  cer- 
tain consolation  to  him  that  Terese  was  more  likely  to  become  a 
Christian.  His  own  designed  apostacy  had  sat  heavily  upon  bis 
conscience.  It  was  now  relieved,  and  he  felt  himself  in  form  of 
faith  a  Christian  again.  As  for  Rebecca,  she  seemed  dissatisfied; 
she,  also,  said  nothing  in  reply  to  her  master's  hopes  that  Sir 
Walter  Templar  would  change  his  religion  for  Terese's  sake.  Had 
Judah  Nathans  been  present,  he  would  have  swept  all  barriers  of 
religious  differences  away  by  his  universalian  views,  for  if  he 
possessed  any  religion,  it  was  the  religion  of  universal  kindred; 
if  he  respected  any  god,  it  was  the  God  of  all  humanity.  But 
then  the  very  largeness  of  his  views  grew  out  of  his  daring  intel- 
lect, not  out  of  a  reverent  faith. 

"Eat,  eat  my  son;  I  will  to  my  chamber  to  pray."  said  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon,  breaking  the  reverie  into  which  Farinelli  had  fallen. 

"And  I  to  find  my  foster-sister,*'  returned  the  young  man, 
starting  to  his  feet. 

"But  first  break  your  fast,  my  pon." 

"I  will  not  eat  nor  sleep  until  I  have  gained  some  intelligence  of 
Terese.     So  adieu,  sir.     I  will  find  your  grandchild." 

"Haste  not  my  son.     You  will  need  money." 

"I  have  money." 

"But  take  this  purse  of  gold.  Nay,  refuse  me  not.  It  is  to  find 
my  grandchild.  Spare  not  the  gold.  Stay,  here  is  my  check,  also, 
for  thrice  the  amount  that  purse  contains.  There  is  not  a  banker 
in  Europe  but  will  honor  Isaac  Ben  Ammon's  name." 

"I  will  take  the  gold  and  the  draft.  If  I  need  them  I  will  use 
freely;  if  not,  I  will  return  them  both.  And  now  adieu.  I  will 
find  my  foster-sister." 

"The  God  of  Abraham  be  with  you,  my  son." 

"I  trill  find  my  foster-sister;  and  oh,  may  she  not  curse  mo 
when  we  meet.*' 

And  with  these  words  the  young  man  hurried  from  the  house  of 
Isaac  Ben  Ammon. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

AT    THE    (JRAVE    OF    RACHEL    IIEN    AMMON. 

Farinelli  followed  Terese,  sometimes  finding  traces  of  her,  and 
losing  them  again.  One  morning,  obeying  his  impulse,  ho  re- 
solved to  visit  his  native  village.  Indeed,  when  his  mind  was 
turned  in  that  direction,  he  deemed  it  quite  probable  that  Terese 
had  sought  retirement  in  the  beautiful  Sicilian  valt,  where  she 
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had  first  seen  the  light  of  henyen,  and  hod  passed  the  happy  days 
of  her  early  girlhood.  He  knew  the  little  nook  in  that  yale  where 
rested  in  sweet  repose  her  father  and  mother,  after  the  tragic 
close  of  their  mortal  life,  was  a  sacred  spot  to  our  heroine,  sanc- 
tified by  many  tender  reminiscences.  What  more  likely  than  that 
the  daughter,  under  the  painful  circumstances  of  a  seemingly 
blighted  life,  should  select  that  same  beautiful  yalley  of  Sicily  for 
retirement  which  her  parents  had  sought  before  her  when  they 
fled  from  Russia,  in  their  dire  trouble,  as  she  had  now  fled  from 
Rome  in  hers.  The  more  Farinolli  thought  of  the  matter,  the 
more  he  became  conyinced  that  Terese  had  gone  to  hide  herself 
and  her  heart-griefs  in  the  pretty  little  valley  where  they  both 
were  born. 

A  week  later,  a  traveler  might  have  been  seen  climbing  the  very 
hill  that  a  few  years  before  we  saw  Walter  Templar  and  Freder- 
ick De  Lacy  ascend;  and  when  he  reached  the  summit,  he,  too, 
as  they  had  done  before,  threw  himself  fatigued  upon  the  moun- 
tain's brow  to  rest.  That  traveler  was  Farinelli.  The  |8cene 
before  him  was  one  which  he  well  remembered;  and  there  in  the 
distance  was  the  peaceful  little  nook,  the  burial  place  of  the 
parents  of  Terese  Ben  Ammon.  After  a  few  minute's  rest,  Farin- 
elli struck  towards  the  sacred  spot. 

The  foster-brother  had  entered  the  enclosure  of  the  family 
graveyard  of  the  two  Hebrew  refugees,  his  hat  was  in  his  hand, 
and  his  manner  was  very  reverent.  He  approached  the  two 
graves  that  lay  side  by  side.  He  remembered  the  spot  well,  for 
he  had  often  been  there  before,  but  there  was  one  object  which 
struck  his  gaze  which  was  not  there  in  the  days  gone  by.  It  was 
an  elegant  monument  which  was  evidently  newly  erected.  Eager- 
ly he  bounded  towards  it  and  read — 

SACRED 

TO   TUK   MEMORY    OF    BBNJAMIN    AND    RAtUBL. 

There  were  other  appropriate  inscriptions  upon  the  chaste  mar- 
ble; but  that  which  his  eye  nexf  sought  was  the  inscription  which 
revealed  the  hand  that  had  caused  this  tribute  of  love  to  be  planted. 

•'Erected  July  the  24th,  1828,  by  their  daughter,  Terese  Ben 
Ammon." 

The  inscriptions  were  all  very  simple  in  their  wording;  but 
they  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  aff'ccting  history  of  the  Hebrew  ref- 
ugees. 

*'I  have  found  her!'*  exclaimed  Farinelli;  when  he  had  read  the 
signature  and  date  on  the  elegant  little  monument  which  Terese 
had  erected  in  memory  of  her  parents. 

**It  is  as  I  expected,"  he  continued  musing,  '*She  has  retreated 
to  her  native  village.  And  now  to  meet  her.  But,  Oh,  may  she 
not  curse  me  when  we  meet!" 

It  was  a  repetition  of  the  devoted  fellow's  words  when  he  left 
her  grandfather  to  commence  the  search,*and  the  repetition  now 
showed  how  much  his  mind  had  since  been  burdened  by  the  fear 
that  Terese  would  reproach  him  with  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
to  work  up  her  afflictions.  But  there  was  no  need  for  fear  that 
our  gentle  heroine  would  curse  her  foster-brother;  for  she  felt 
pity — not  anger — towards  him. 

•*Hai  brother  Beppo,  is  it  you?"  asked  a  buxom  Italian  peasant 
woman  of  the  singer,  as  he  entered  her  cottage,  which  rang  with 
the  merry  voices  of  a  group  of  interesting  urchins.  It  was  Bep- 
po's  eldest  sister  who  spoke. 

**Ah!  I  knew  you  would  come,  Beppo,  for  Terese  has  been  here!" 

**8ister  Agnes,  where  is  she.  Quick,  Agnes,  tell  me  where  is 
Terese?" 

*»Shc  has  left  us  again,  brother  Beppo." 

•*When,  when?     No,  she  cannot  have  departed  so  sooiil" 

♦•She  has  departed,  brother  Beppo.     Two  weeks  ago,  she  left." 

••Holy  Virgin!  then  I  am  too  late!''  replied  the  foster-brother, 
and  he  fell  into  a  chair  overwhelmed  by  the  intelligence,  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands.  The  re-action  from  his  newly  awakened 
hope  paralysed  him  for  awhile  from  further  action,  but  he  recov- 
ered himself  soon,  and  then  he  almost  frightened  his  sister  with 
his  eager  enquiries  and  wild  self-reproaches  In  answer  to 
his  questions  concerning  where  Terese  had  gone  his  sister  replied: 

**I  know  not  brother  Beppo.  She  would  not  tell  me  where  she 
was  going,  though  I  found  out  that  she  was  flying  from  her  grand- 
father. She  talked  of  her  meeting  with  her  grandfather  and  her 
uncle  Judah  and  then  she  would  interrupt  herself,  as  though  she 
wished  not  to  reproach  them.  There  must  have  been  something 
dreadful  which  they  wished  her  to  do." 

•♦Did  she  curse  me?    Oh,  sister  Agnes,  did  she  curse  me?" 

••Curse  you,  brother  Beppo!  What  should  she  curse  you  for? 
She  spoke  kindly  of  you,  and  said  you  had  ever  been  to  her  a  dear 
good  brother,  as  of  old." 
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•*Bless  her,  bless  her  for  that!     Then  Terese  did  not  curse  me?'^ 

•'Not  she,  indeed,  you  silly  fellow." 

Farinelli  gathered  from  hio  sister  all  that  she  knew  of  the  recent 
movements  of  our  heroine,  whom  she  believed  had  fled  to  Russia, 
but  for  this  opinion  she  simply  had  the  rcasoa  that  Terese  spoke 
most  of  Russia.  But  Farinelli  resolved  to  return  to  Rome  before 
continuing  his  search.  He  was  led  to  this  resolve  by  the  refer- 
ence which  Terese  made  in  her  letter  to  him,  advising  him  to 
transfer  his  affections  to  Donna  Clara  Garcia.  He  doubted  not 
that  the  Spanish  lady  could  supply  the  clue  of  Terese's  retreat, 
and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  wring  it  from  her. 

But  when  Farinelli  returned  to  Rome,  after  nearly  two  months' 
absence,  he  discovered  that  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  impatient  to  seek 
his  grandchild  himself,  had  left  Italy  for  England,  where  his 
nephew  Judah  still  tarried.  In  Judah,  the  old  man  had  great 
confidence,  and  he  deemed  that  in  the  native  hand  of  Walter  Tem- 
plar, he  was  most  likely  to  find  the  maiden;  but,  as  our  readers 
know,  she  had  fled  to  France  to  Spontini. 

CHAPTER  XLll. 

ursTixn  FOR  thr  clie. 

'  Donna  Clara  Garcia  held  a  brilliant  revel  at  her  house,  after 
one  of  her  great  triumphs.  She  had  been  of  late  singing  with 
more  than  her  usual  power,  acting  with  a  passion  beyond  her  for- 
mer self.  Labt  night,  she  had  reached  the  very  culmination  of 
her  efforts.  Rome  was  enchanted;  more  than  ever  she  held  the 
fashionable  world  at  her  feet. 

There  were  present  at  the  supper  which  she  had  given  to  a 
select  circle  of  noblemen  at  the  close  of  her  engagement,  a  party 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  city.  Orsini,  Baglioni,  Cariati 
and  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  were  of  the  number.  The  ••Manage- 
ment,'' and  the  principal  ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  Opera  were 
also  present. 

Donna  Clara  had  received  her  noble  guests,  that  night,  as  a 
queen  would  her  court  at  a  royal  levee  There  was  a  haughty 
condescension  manifested  by  the  lady,  her  face  wore  a  calm  ma- 
jesty, her  eye  bespoke  a  cold  severity,  her  manner  the  untroubled 
dignity  of  a  soul  at  ease,  but  proud  in  her  conscious  triumph. 
There  was  nothing  seen  in  her  of  that  terrible  passion  and  tumult- 
uous emotion  which  the  night  before  had  moved  her  in  her  per- 
formance upon  the  stage,  and  carried  away  the  vast  audience 
which  had  witnessed  her  triumph  into  a  very  delirium  of  applause, 
yet  there  was  a  fire  in  her  heart  that  consumed  her — a  fire  like 
that  of  a  furnace  seven  times  heated. 

But  there  was  a  secret  cause  of  the  increase  of  passion  and  ab- 
solute abandon  in  the  tragic  impersonations  of  Donna  (Mara  which 
had  of  late  created  a  new  interest  in  her.  It  was  her  love  for 
Farinelli  and  her  rage  at  his  absence,  mixed  with  her  intense  con- 
cern. She  had  hoped  that  ere  this  he  would  have  been  at  her  feet; 
instead  of  this  she  discovered  that  he,  too,  as  well  as  Terese,  had 
quitted  Rome,  and  no  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  Her  jeal- 
ousy was  at  its  height.  Hence,  Donna  Clara's  increase  of  tragic 
power.  Our  fits  of  agony  are  ever  the  most  real,  when  we  most 
feel  the  internal  torture;  our  shrieks  never  so  telling  as  when 
they  are  wrung  from  our  heart;  our  acting  never  so  much  like 
nature  as  when  it  is  the  very  expositions  of  our  own  sufferings  or 
passions.  How  much  of  that  which  pass  for  splendid  acting  upon 
the  stage  have  secret  causes  in  the  performers'  own  martyrdoms. 
That  which  we  often  see  in  actors  and  actresses  are  tnore 
real  than  assumed.  So  with  Donna  Garcia.  She  was  more  effec- 
tive, because  she  was  upon  the  rack.  Her  fierce  love  and  her 
terrible  jealousy  inspired  her  upon  the  stage.  She  felt  the  de- 
moniac ecstasies  of  her  parts. 

•'Donna  Clara,"  said  Count  Orsini,  *'never  in  my  life  did  1  wit- 
ness such  a  performance  as  that  last  night.'' 

••Indeed,  my  dear  Orsini,''  replied  the  lady  with  an  icy  smile, 
••not  even  when  Terese,  my  rival,  enchanted  you?" 

••She  bears  no  comparison  with  yourself,  Donna  Clara.'' 

••Yet,  you  once  deemed  her  my  superior.  Count." 

••Pardon  my  passing  infidelity,  lady.  It  has  but  made  me  more 
your  worshipper." 

••What  says  Cariati?" 

••Nothing,  Donna  Clara.  I  have  been  dumb  with  amazement 
since  your  first  scene.  I  know  not  that  I  should  have  found  a 
tongue  again,  had  you  not  charmed  it  into  speech." 

••Very  pretty.  Your  compliment  is,  I  confess,  rerjf  nicely 
turned,  Cariati,"  bantered  the  prima  donna^  whose  passionate 
yearning  for  Farinelli  rendered  her  almost  insensible  to  the  flat- 
tery which  she  had  once  so  highly  prized. 

Every  tongue  of  the  brilliant  party  sent  forth  some  meed  of 
praise,  excepting  that  of  the  Marquis  Baglioni.     As  for  the  obse- 
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quicus  Management,  he  was  profusely  eloquent,  because  amid  such 
adulation,  he  dared  not  be  otherwise,  but  at  each  compliment,  he 
mentally  calculated  the  probable  terms  of  the  next  engagement  of 
the  successful  j?nVna  donna. 

Marquis,  you  alone  are  silent,"  observed  the  lady  to  Baglioni, 
with  a  slight  pique  in  her  tone. 

"Oh  the  Marquis  is  ever  ungallant,"  said  Orsini. 

"And  therefore,  my  silence  has  nought  of  offence  in  its  inten- 
tions. But  I  will  confess,  Donna  Clara,  on  my  honor  as  a  soldier, 
you  did  not  sing  hadhf  last  night." 

•♦Shame,  Marquis,  shame!"  rang  round  the  room. 

"If  my  noble  friends  mean  that  seriously" — Baglioni  began  with 
a  frown,  but  breaking  oif  suddenly,  he  continued — "Bah,  I  am  a 
fool.     Your  pardon,  lady." 

"Certainly,  Marquis;  and,  believe  me,  I  am  more  flattered  with 
your  negative  compliment,  that  I  did  not  sing  hadbj,  than  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"No,  you  certainly  did  not  sing  badly,"  was  the  affirmative 
again  made  by  the  Marquis. 

"By  the  way,  Signor,"  observed  the  lady  to  the  Management, 
"have  you  heard  ought  of  late  of  FarinelU?" 

"Not  a  word.  Donna  Clara  " 

At  this  moment,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Another  guest  I  presume,"  said  Orsini.  "But  whoever  he  is, 
he  is  late." 

The  lady  reflected  that  she  had  given  invitation  to  but  one  more, 
and  that  was  Farinelli,  for  whom  she  had  left  a  special  note  at 
the  Opera  House,  bidding  him  come  at  any  hour  that  night,  should 
he  return  to  Rome,  for  she  was  not  certain  that  his  absence  had 
any  reference  lo  Terese.  Whether  or  not  her  inquiry  for  him  was 
one  of  those  unexplainable  instances  of  people  speaking  of  those 
seeking  for  them,  we  cannot  say;  but,  in  a  moment  after  the 
knock  at  the  door,  a  servant  entered  with  a  note,  which  ran  thus: 
DoxxA  Clara: 

I  rocloved  your  invitation  to  be  present  to-niglit.  I  am  imlisposwdforcoinpftny 
from  the  fatigue  of  a  reeent  Journey,  but  boseeeh  yon  to  grant  uio  a  short  inler- 
vlcw. 

Yftiirfl  obediently, 

FaRIX£LU. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  pardon  me  for  a  while.  It  is  a  private 
call  from  an  unexpected  friend.'' 

And  Donna  Clara  hurried  from  the  room  to  meet  her  visitor. 
But  first  having  directed  the  servant  aside  to  show  Farinelli  into 
her  private  room,  where  no  conversation  could  reach  her  com- 
pany, she  flew  for  a  moment  to  her  chamber  with  that  instinct 
whicJi  woman  feels  io  prepare  to  meet  the  one  in  whom  she  is  most 
interested. 

"At  last !  at  last !  '  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  she  entered  her  cham- 
ber. "He  is  here;  he  will  be  at  my  feet.  Oh!  how  my  heart  has 
ached  for  his  coming,  but  I  knew  that  he  must  yield  at  last,  for, 
as  Terese  said  she  is  not  my  equal  neither  as  an  artiste  nor  as  a 
woman  to  enchant  the  heart  of  a  man.  He  has  been  chagrined 
with  her  repulse,  for  however  gentle  her  explanations  of  refusal 
might  have  been,  a  repulse  it  was,  and  he  has  been  also  thorough- 
ly checkmated  by  her  flight;  and  so  he  has  been  rusticating  for 
a  few  weeks  to  recover  his  serenity  and  hide  his  disappointment. 
Yet  it  must  be  so:  this  explains  all.  I  did  well  to  aid  Terese's 
flight.  Had  she  remained  near  him,  his  passion  would  have  been 
influenced  by  her  presence;  but  her  flight  from  him  has  both 
ofl'ended  his  pride  and  brought  him  to  reason.  So  he  is  come  at 
last:  4c  will  be  mine  at  last!  Now,  did  I  not  so  truly  love  him, 
and  did  I  not  fear  to  plague  my  own  heart,  I  would  humble  Fari- 
clli  as  he  has  humbled  me.  But  no,  I  will  not.  I  do  love  him; 
and  am  only  too  happy  to  have  him  at  last  at  my  feet.  Now  to 
meet  him." 

Donna  Clara  Garcia  entered  the  room  into  which  Farinelli  had 
been  showed  by  the  servant,  with  a  heart  which  throbbed  with 
almost  audible  voice,  fo  great  was  her  agitation  of  expectancy, 
but  she  strove  to  be  calm.  Farinelli  was  pacing  the  floor  with 
impatient  strides,  for  his  blood  was  in  a  fever,  yet  he,  too, 
strove  to  be  calm  as  the  lady  approached.  She  Avas,  when  he 
turned  to  her,  startled  and  troubled  by  his  appearance.  His 
clothes  were  soiled  and  du^ty  with  his  journey,  for  he  had  not 
changed  his  apparel;  his  countenance  was  haggard;  his  eyes  wild 
and  bloodshot:  his  hair  disordered.  It  was  not  altogether  the 
plight  in  which  the  jjruna  donna  expected  to  meet  him,  for  he 
looked  too  much  the  distracted  lover;  and  the  lady  at  once  felt 
that  his  distraction  could  not  be  from  any  passion  for  her.  She 
was,  therefore,  embarrassed:  and,  instead  of  giving  him  the  warm 
and  tender  welcome  which  she  designed,  she  awaited  for  Farinelli 
to  open  the  subject  of  this  interview. 

"Donna  Clara,  pray  pardon  the  unsoemly  state  in  which  1  have 
presented  myself." 
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"Name  it  not,  Farinelli.  You  know  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Be  seated.     You  look  fatigued.*' 

"Nay,  lady;  a  sentence  can  relieve  you  of  my  presence.  Where 
is  my  foster-sister? '* 

"Sir?"  returned  the  lady,  while  from  her  face  fled  every  particle 
of  color,  leaving  her  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"Where  is  my  foster-sister,  I  repeat,  Donna  Clara?" 

"Am  I  then  her  keeper?  I  thought  you  came  to  see  me,  not  her. 
This  is  my  house,  not  Terese  Ben  Amnion's" 

"My  foster-sister  has  fled  from  Rome.  You  know  whither  she 
has  fled.     Answer  me,  lady:  Avhere  is  my  foster-sister?' 

"Farinelli,  you  presume  upon  my  patience.  Wore  it  another 
than  yourself,  I  should  be  angry.'' 

"Donna  Clara,  you  aided  her  flight?' 

"What  reason,  sir,  have  you  for  saying  so"  asked  the  lady,  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the  yotmg  man's  abrupt  directness  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  resent  by  her  usual  cold  hauteur. 

"On  the  night  of  her  flight,  your  carriage  stopped  for  a  while 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John's,  near  the  house  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon; 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  a  lady  entered  it,  and  the  carriage  dashed 
away  towards  your  villa;  soon  upon  this,  another  carriage  with 
four  horses  and  two  postillions  drove  up  to  your  door,  and  the 
same  lady  entered  it  and  immediately  left  the  city.  This  I  have 
discovered  from  the  police  at  a  handsome  price,  as  you  may  ex- 
pect.'* 

"Well,  Farinelli,  granting  all  this,  which  I  will  not  deny,  do 
you  hold  me  responsible  for  the  actions  of  Terese?'' 

"No,  Donna  Clara,  I  simply  ask — where  is  my  foster-sister?" 

*'^YouT  foster'Sister!'*  returned  the  lady,  bitterly  "why  not  insult 
me,  sir,  by  a  tenderer  name  than  foster-sister?' 

"I  received  a  letter  from  her,''  continued  Farinelli.  "Read  it, 
Signorlna.  It  gave  to  me  the  clue  that  you  were  in  her  entire 
confidence,  and  acted  in  concert  with  her.'* 

Donna  Clara  read  it,  and  when  she  came  to  the  passage  advis- 
ing the  foster-brother  to  transfer  his  love  lo  herself,  the  Spanish 
lady  blushed  and  bit  her  lip  with  vexation  till  the  blood  came. 

"Signorina  Terese  took  upon  herself  too  much  to  plead  for  me,*' 
she  observed  haughtily,  returning  the  lelter;  but,  in  a  moment, 
she  added  gentl}': 

"But  that  letter  manifests  a  sister's  logard  for  me,  and  gives 
you  no  cause  to  insult  me  with  questions  of  Tercsc's  movements, 
when  she  herself  has  concealed  them  from  you.  All  which  she 
desired  for  you  to  know  she  has  explained.  That  should  suffice 
you,  Farinelli." 

"But  it  does  not.  Yet  I  appeal  to  you  as  my  foster-sister's 
friend.     Donna  Clara,  I  beseech  you  tell  me  where  she  is  now.'' 

"I  will  not!"  was  tlie  passionate  answer. 

"Then  I  charge  you  with  having  betrayed  her — urged  her  into 
this  flight — used  your  woman's  sophistry  to  tempt  her  into  this 
course."' 

"  'Tis  false,  sir  !  Leave  my  house.  This  moment,  sir,  leave  my 
house." 

"I  will  obey  you.  Donna  Clara,*'  said  ilie  young  man,  taking 
his  hat  to  leave  the  room 


THE  BRIDAL. 

nv    A    DEC'IDEUIiV    COXKIBMCD    DACUELOll. 

Not  a  laugh  was  heard,  nor  a  joyous  note. 
As  our  friend  to  the  bridal  we  hurried; 

Not  a  wit  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
A»  the  bachelor  went  to  be  married. 

We  married  him  quietly  to  save  his  fright. 
Our  heads  from  the  sad  sight  turning; 

And  we  sighed  as  we  stood  by  the  lamp's  dim  light. 
To  think  he  was  not  more  discerning. 

To  thing  of  a  bachelor  free  and  bright. 
And  shy  of  the  sex  as  we  found  him, 

Should  there  at  the  altar,  at  dead  of  night, 
Be  caught  in  the  snare  that  bound  him. 

F-sw  and  short  were  the  words  we  said. 
Though  of  wiae  and  cake  partaking; 

We  escorted  him  home  from  the  scene  of  dread, 
While  his  knees  were  awfully  shaking. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  marched  him  down 
From  the  first  to  the  loAvermosl  story; 

And  we  never  have  heard  or  seen  the  poor  man 
Whom  we  left  alone  in  his  glory. 
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ITE  SELDOM  HAD  HUCKLE. 


Tve 'seldom  bad  muckle,  I  ncTer  hadmair, 

It's  but  little  in  this  life  that's  fa' en  to  my  share; 

An'  night  after  night  I've  gane  weary  to  bed, 

To  dream  o'  the  morrow's  fresh  cravings  for  bread. 

An'  those  whose  high  duty  it  was  to  assist, 
Ha'e  turn'd  on  their  heel,  an'  ha'e  faulded  their  fist; 
But  time's  passing  on,  an'  it  winna  be  lang 
Till  I'm  call'd  on  to  finish  both  journey  an'  sang. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  earth,  wi'  its  music  an'  flowers 
Wi*  its  green  spreading  valleys,  an'  sweet  shady  bowers. 
Has  been  like  a  charm  to  my  grief-burden'd  heart; 
For  the  friendship  o'  Nature  will  never  depart. 

An'  when  I'm  at  rest,  and  I  care  na  how  soon, 
For  come  when  it  may,  I'll  bid  welcome  the  boon, 
Let  me  sleep  where  the  wild  flowers  peacefully  wave. 
For  what  gladdens  my  life,  I'd  have  hallow  my  grave. 


TWICE    BLIND; 

OB, 
THE  MAID  OP  MAUIIES. 

BY   SIR  JiDWABD   BVLWEB   LYTTON. 


It  was  nooudjiy  in  the  town  of  Malines,  or  Mechlin,  as  the 
English  usually  term  it;  the  Sabbath  bell  had  summoned 
tho  inhabitants  to  divine  worship;  and  the  crowd  that  had 
loilercd  round  the  churph  of  St.  Bembauld  had  gradually 
emptied  itself  within  the  spacious  aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

A  young  man  ras  standing  in  the  street,  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  apparently  listening  jfbr  some  sound; 
for,  without  raising  his  looks  from  the  rude  pavement,  he 
turned  to  every  corner  of  it  with  an  intent  and  anxious  ex- 
presDiou  of  cmintenanco;  he  held  in  one  hand  a  staff,  in  the 
other  a  long  slender  cord,  the  end  of  which  trailed  on  the 
ground;  every  now  and  then  he  called,  with  a  plaintive  voice, 
"Fido,  Fido,  come  back  I  Why  hast  thou  deserted  me?" 
Fido  returned  not;  the  dog,  wearied  of  confinement,  had 
slipped  from  the  string,  and  was  at  play  with  his  kind  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  town,  leaving  the  blind  man  to  seek 
his  way  as  he  might  to  his  solitary  inn. 

By-and-by  a  light  st^p  passed  through  the  street,  and  the 
young  stranger's  face  brightened — 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  spot  where  his  quick 
ear  had  caught  the  sound,  "and  direct  me,  if  you  are  not  by 
chance  much  pressed  for  a  few  moments'  time,  to  the  hotel 
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It  was  a  young  woman,  whose  dress  betokened  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  middling  classes  of  life,  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed. "It  is  some  distance  hence,  sir,"  said  she,  "but  if 
you  continue  your  way  straight  on  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then  take  the  second  turn  to  your  right  hand — " 

"Alas!"  interrupted  the  stranger,  with  a  melancloly  smile, 
"your  direction  will  avail  me  little;  my  dog  has  deserted 
me, — and  I  am  blind!" 

There  was  something  in  these  words,  and  in  the  stranger's 
voice,  which  went  irresistibly  to  the  heart  of  the  young  wo- 
man. "Pray  forgive  me,"  she  said,  almost  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "I  did  not  perceive  your — "  misfortune,  she  was  about 
to  say,  but  she  checked  herself  with  an  instinctive  delicacy. 
"Lean  upon  me,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  door;  nay,  sir," 
observing  that  he  hesitated,  "I  have  time  enough  to  spare,  I 
assure  you." 

The  stranger  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  woman's  arm, 
and  though  Lucille  was  naturally  so  bashful  that  even  her 
mother  would  laughingly  reproach  her  for  the  excess  of  a 
maiden  virtue,  she  felt  not  the  least  pang  of  shame,  as  she 
found  herself  thus  suddenly  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Malines,  alone  with  a  young  stranger,  whose  dress  and  air 
betokened  him  of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own. 

"Your  voice  is  very  gentle,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "and 
that,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "is  the  criterion  by  which 
I  only  know  the  young  and  the  beautiful."  Lucille  now 
blushed,  and  with  a  slight  mixture  of  pain  in  the  blush,  for 
she  knew  well  that  to  beauty  she  had  no  pretension.  "Are 
you  a  native  of  this  town?''  continued  he.  "Yes,  sir;  my 
father  holds  a  small  office  in  the  customs,  and  my  mother 
and  I  eke  out  his  salary  by  making  lace.  We  are  called  poor, 
but  we  do  not  feel  it,  sir." 

"You  are  fortunate:  there  is  no  wealth  like  the  heart's 
wealth,  content,"  answered  the  blind  man,  mournfully. 

"And  monsieur,"  said  Lucille,  feeling  angry  with  herself 
that  she  had  awakened  a  natural  envy  in  the  stranger's  mind, 
and  anxious  to  change  the  subject — "and  monsieur,  has  he 
been  long  at  Malines?" 

"But  yesterday.  I  am  passing  through  the  Ix)W  Countries 
on  a  tour;  perhaps  you  smile  at  the  tour  y f  a  blind  man — 
but  it  is  wearisome  even  to  the  blind  to  rest  always  in  the 
same  place.  I  thought  during  church  time,  when  the  streets 
were  empty,  that  I  might,  by  the  help  of  my  dog,  enjoy 
safely  ?X  least  the  air,  if  not  the  sight  of  the  town;  but  there 
are  some  persons,  methinks,  who  cannot  even  have  a  dog  for 
a  friend." 

The  blind  man  spoke  Ditterly, — the  desertion  of  bis  dog 
had  touched   him  to   the  core.      Lucille   wiped   her  eyes. 
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'*And  dcies  monsieur  travel  then  aloner'  said  she;  and  look- 
ing at  his  face  more  att<;ntively  than  she  had  yet  ventured  to 
do,  she  saw  that  he  was  scarcely  above  two-and- twenty.  "Ilis 
father,  \V\h  mofhrr.'*  .she  added,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  ''arc  they  not  with  him?" 

^•I  am  an  orphan,'*  answered  the  stranficr;  '-and  I  have 
neither  brother  nor  sistfir." 

The  desolate  condition  of  the  blind  man  quite  melt<;d 
Lucille;  never  had  she  been  so  strongly  afTccted.  She  felt 
a  strange  flutter  at  the  heart — a  secret  and  earnest  sympa- 
thy, that  attracted  her  at  once  t<)wards  him.  She  wished 
that  Heaven  had  suffered  her  to  be  his  sister. 

,  The  contrast  between  the  youth  and  the  form  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  affliction  which  took  hope  from  the  one, 
and  activity  from  the  other,  increased  the  compassion  he  ex- 
cited. His  features  were  remarkably  rc^;ular,  and  had  a 
certiiin  nobleness  in  their  outline;  and  his  frame  was  grace- 
fully and  firmly  knit,  though  he  moved  cautiou.sly  and  with 
no  cheerful  step. 

They  had  now  pas.scd  into  a  narrow  street  leading  toward 
the  hot^l,  when  they  heard  behind  them  the  clatter  of  hoofs; 
and  Lucille,  looking  hastily  back,  saw  that  a  troop  of  JJelgian 
horse  was  passing  through  the  town. 

She  drew  her  charge  close  by  the  wall,  and  trembling  with 
fciir  for  him,  she  stationed  herself  by  his  side.  The  troop 
passed  at  a  full  trot  through  the  street;  and  at  the  sound  of 
their  clanging  arms,  and  the  ringing  hoofs  of  their  heavy 
chargers,  Lucille  might  have  seen,  had  she  looked  at  the 
blind  man's  face,  that  its  sad  features  kindled  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  his  head  was  raised  proudly  from  its  wonted  and 
melancholy  bend.  "Thank  Heaven,'*  she  said,  as  the  troop 
had  nearly  passed  them,  *'the  danger  is  overl"  Not  so.  One 
of  the  last  two  soldiei*s  who  rode  abreast,  was  unfortunately 
mounted  on  a  young  and  unmanageable  horse.  The  rider's 
oaths  and  digging  spur  only  increased  the  fire  and  impatience 
of  the  charger;  he  plunged  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow 
street. 

'^Gardez  roiis^**  cried  the  horseman,  as  he  was  borne  to  the 

i  place  where  Lucille  and  the  stranger  stood  against  the  wail; 
**are  ye  mad — why  do  you  not  run?'* 

I         "For  heaven's  sake,  for  mercy's  sake,  he  is  blind!"  cried 

;     Lucille,  clinging  to  the  stranger's  side. 

I  "Save  yourself,  my  kind  guidel"  said  the  stranger.  But 
Lucille  dreamt  not  of  such  desertion.     The  trooper  wrested 

I  the  horse's  head  from  the  spot  where  they  stood;  with  a 
snort,  as  he  felt  the  spur,  the  enraged  animal  lashed  out  with 

I     its  hind-legs;  and  Lucille,  unable  to  save  hofh,  threw  herself 

I  before  the  blind  man,  and  i-eceivcd  the  shock  directed  against 
him;  her  slight  and  delicate  arm  fell  shattered  by  her  side — 

,     the  horseman  was  borne  ^onward.     'Thank  God,  j^on  are 

■  savedl"  was  poor  Lucille's  exclamation;  and  she  fell,  over- 
come with  pain  and  terror,  into  the  arms  which  the  stranger 
mechanically  opened  to  receive  her. 

"My  guide,  my  friendl"  cried  he,  "you  are  hurt,  you — " 
"No.  sir,*'  interrupted  Lucille,  faintly.  "I  am  better — I  am 
well.     Thin  arm,  if  you  please — we  are  not  far  from  your 
hotel  now." 

But  the  stranger's  ear,  tutored  to  every  inflection  of  voice, 
told  him  at  once  of  the  pain  she  suffered;  he  drew  from  her 
by  degrees  the  confession  of  the  injury  she  had  sustained; 
but  the  generotts  girl  did  not  tell  him  it  had  been  incurred 
solely  in  his  protection.  He  now  insisted  on  reversing  their 
duties,  and  accompanying  her  to  her  home;  and  Lucille, 
almost  fainting  with  pain,  and  hardly  able  to  move,  was  forced 
to  consent.  13ut  a  few  steps  down  the  next  turning  stood 
the  humble  mansion  of  her  father — they  reached  it — and 
Lucille  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold,  before  she  sank  down 
and  for  some  minutes  was  insensible  to  pain.     It  was  left  to 
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the  stranger  to  explain,  and  to  beseech  them  immediately  to 
send  for  a  surgeon,  "the  most  skillful — ^the  most  practised  in 
the  town,"  said  he.  "See,  I  am  rich,  and  this  is  the  least  I 
can  do  to  atone  to  your  generous  daughter  for  not  forsaking 
even  a  stranger  in  peril." 

He  held  out  his  purse  as  he  spoke,  but  the  father  refused 
the  oflfer;  and  it  saved  the  blind  man  some  shame  that  he 
could  not  see  the  blush  of  honest  resentment  with  which  so 
poor  a  species  of  remuneration  was  put  aside. 

The  young  man  stayed  till  the  surgeon  arrived,  till  the 
arm  was  set;  nor  did  he  depart  until  he  had  obtained  a  prom- 
ise from  the  mother,  that  he  should  learn  the  next  morning 
how  the  sufferer  had  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  indeed,  he  had  intended  to  cjuit  a  town 
that  offers  but  little  temptation  to  the  traveler;  out  he  tar- 
ried day  af\er  day,  until  Lucille  herself  accompanied  her 
mother  to  assure  him  of  her  recovery. 

The  darkness  to  which  he  was  condemned  did  not  shut 
from  his  mind's  eye  the  haunting  images  of  ideal  beauty; 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  perpetual  and  unoccupied  soli- 
tude, he  fed  the  reveries  of  an  imagination  naturally  warm, 
and  a  heart  eager  for  sympathy  and  commune. 

He  had  said  rightly  that  his  only  test  of  beauty  was  in 
the  melody  of  voice;  and  never  had  a  softer  or  a  more  thrill- 
ing tone  than  that  of  the  young  maiden  touched  upon  his 
ear.  Her  exclamation,  so  beautifully  denying  self,  so  devoted 
in  its  charity,  "Thank  God,  f/ou  are  savedl"  uttered,  too,  in 
the  moment  of  her  own  suffering,  rang  constantly  upon  his 
soul,  and  he  yielded,  without  precisely  defining  their  nature, 
to  vague  and  delicious  sentiments,  that  his  youth  had  never 
awakened  to  till  then.  And  Lucille — the  very  accident  that 
had  happened  to  her  on  his  behalf,  only  deepened  the  inter- 
est she  had  already  conceived  for  one,  who,  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  was  thus  cut  oflf  from  the  dear  objects  of  life,  and 
left  to  a.^ight  of  years,  desolate  and  alone.  There  is,  to 
your  beautmil  and  kindly  sex,  a  perpetual  and  gushing  lov- 
ingnens  to  protect.  This  makes  them  the  angels  of  sickhess, 
the  comforters  of  age,  the  fosterers  of  childhood;  and  this 
feeling,  in  Lucille  peculiarly  developed,  had  already  inex- 
pressibly linked  her  compassionate  nature  to  the  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  traveler.  With  ardent  affections,  and  with 
thoughts  beyond  her  station  and  her  years,  she  was  not  with- 
out that  modest  vanity  which  made  her  painfully  susceptible 
to  her  own  deficiencies  in  beauty.  Instinctively  conscious  of 
how  deeply  she  herself  could  love,  she  believed  it  impossible 
that  she  could  ever  be  so  loved  in  return.  This  stranger,  so 
superior  in  her  eyes  to  all  she  had  yet  seen,  was  the  first  out 
of  her  own  household,  who  had  ever  addressed  her  in  that 
voice  which  by  tones,  not  words,  speaks  that  admiration  most 
dear  to  a  woman's  heart.  To  hhn  she  was  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  mind  spoke  out  undimmed  by  the  imperfections  of  her 
face.  Not,  indeed,  that  Lucille  was  wholly  without  personal 
attractions;  her  light  step  and  graceful  form  were  elastic 
with  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  her  mouth  and  smile  had 
so  gentle  and  tender  an  expression,  that  there  were  moments 
when  it  would  not  have  been  the  blind  only  who  would  have 
mistaken  her  to  be  beautiful.  Ilcr  early  childhood  had  in- 
deed given  the  promise  of  attractions,  which  the  small  pox, 
that  then  fearful  malady,  had  inexonibly  marred.  It  had 
not  only  seared  the  smooth  skin  and  the  brilliant  hues,  but 
utterly  changed  even  the  character  of  the  features.  It  so 
happened  that  Lucille's  family  were  celebrated  for  beauty, 
and  vain  of  that  celebrity;  and  so  bitterly  had  the  parents 
deplored  the  effects  of  the  cruel  malady,  that  poor  Lucille 
had  been  early  taught  to  consider  them  f^ir  more  grievous 
than  they  really  were,  and  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of 
that  beauty,  the  loss  of  which  was  considered  by  her  parents 
so  heavy  a  misfortune.     Lucille,  too,  had  a  cousin  named 
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Julie,  who  was  the  wonder  of  all  Malines  for  her  personal 
perfections;  and  as  the  consins  were  much  together,  the  con- 
trast was  too  striking  not  to  occasion  frequent  mortification  to 
Lucille.  But  every  misfortune  has  something  of  a  counter- 
poise; and  the  consciousness  of  personal  inferiority  had 
meekened,  without  souring  her  temper,  had  given  a  gentle- 
ness to  a  spirit  that  otherwise  might  have  been  too  high,  and 
humility  to  a  mind  that  was  naturally  strong,  impassioned, 
and  energetic. 

And  yet  Lucille  had  long  conquered  the  one  disadvantage 
she  most  dreaded  in  the  want  of  beauty.  Lucille  was  never 
known  but  to  be  loved.  Wherever  came  her  presence,  her 
bright  and  soft  mind  diffused  a  certain  inexpressible  chjarm; 
and  where  she  was  not,  a  something  was  missing  from  the 
scene  which  not  even  Julie's  beauty  could  replace. 

"I  propose,"  said  St.  Amand  to  Madame  le  Tisseur,  Lu- 
cille's  mother,  as  he  sat  in  her  little  salon — for  he  had  al- 
ready contracted  that  acquaintance  with  the  ikmily  which 
permitted  him  to  be  led  to  their  house,  to  return  the  visits 
Madame  le  Tisseur  had  made  him,  and  his  dog,  once  more 
returned  a  penitent  to  his  master,  always  conducted  his  steps 
to  the  humble  abode,  and  stopped  instinctively  at  the  door — 
"I  propose,"  said  St.  Amand,  after  a  pause,  and  with  some 
embarrassment,  '<to  stay  a  little  while  longer  at  Malines;  the 
air  agrees  with  me,  and  I  like  the  quiet  of  the  place;  but 
you  are  aware,  madame,  that  in  a  hotel  among  strangers,  I  feel 
my  situation  somewhat  cheerless.  I  have  been  thinking," — 
St.  Amand  paused  again — ^^I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I 
could  persuade  some  agreeable  family  to  receive  me  as  a 
k)dger,  I  would  fix  myself  here  for  some  weeks.    I  am  easily 


"Doubtless  there  are  many  in  Malines  who  would  be  too 
happy  to  receive  such  a  lodger." 

"Will  you  receive  me?"  said  St.  Amand,  abruptly.  "It 
was  of  your  family  I  thought." 

"Of  us?  Monsieur  is  too  flattering,  but  we  have  scarcely  a 
room,  good  enough  for  y»u." 

"What  diff<^re)ice  between  one  room  and  another  can  there 
be  to  me?  That  is  the  best  apartment  to  my  choice  in  which 
the  human  voice  sounds  most  kindly." 

The  arrangement  was  made,  and  St.  Amand  came  now  to 
reside  beneath  the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  And  was  she  not 
happy  that  he  wanted  so  constant  an  attendance?  was  she  not 
happy  that  she  was  ever  of  use?  St.  Amand  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music:  he  played  himself  with  a  skill  that  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  excjuisite  melody  of  his  voice;  and  was 
not  Lucille  happy  when  she  sat  mute  and  listening  to  such 
sounds  as  at  Malines  were  never  heard  before?  Was  she 
not  happy  in  gazing  on  a  face  to  whose  melancholy  aspect 
her  voice  instantly  summoned  the  smile?  Was  she  not  hap- 
py when  the  music  ceased  and  St.  Amand  called  "Luciller*" 
Kd  not  her  own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  seem  to  her 
even  sweeter  than  the  music?  Was  she  not  hgppy  when  they 
walked  out  in  the  still  evenings  of  summer,  and  her  arm 
thrilled  beneath  the  light  touch  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so 
necessary?  Was  she  not  proud  in  her  happiness,  and  was 
there  not  something  like  worship  in  the  gratitude  she  felt  to 
hun,  for  raising  her  humble  spirit  to  the  luxury  of  feeling 
herself  loved? 

St.  Amand's  parents  were  French;  they  had  resided  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Amiens,  where  they  had  inherited  a 
competent  property,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  about  two 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  my  story. 

Ho  had  been  blind  from  the  age  of  three  years.  "I  know 
not,"  sjiid  he,  as  he  related  these  particulars  to  Lucille  one 
evening  when  they  were  alone.  "I  know  not  what  the  earth 
may  be  like,  or  the  hciiven,  or  the  rivers  whose  voice  at  least 
I  can  hear,  for  I  have  no  recollection  beyond  that  of  a  confused, 
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but  delicious  blending  of  a  thousand  glorious  colors — a 
bright  and  (|uick  sense  of  joy — A  visible  music.  But  it 
is  only  since  my  childhood  closed  that  I  have  mourned,  as  I 
now  unceasingly  mourn,  for  the  light  of  day.  My  boyhood 
passed  in  a  quiet  cheerfulness;  the  least  trifle  then  could 
please  and  occupy  the  vacancies  of  my  mind;  but  it  was  as  I 
took  delight  in  being  read  to — as  I  listened  to  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  poetry,  as  I  glowed  at  the  recital  of  great  deeds, 
as  I  was  made  acquainted  by  books,  with  the  energy,  the  action, 
the  heat,  the  fervor,  the  pomp  the  enthusiasm  of  life,  that 
gradually  opened  to  the  sense  of  all  I  was  for  ever  denied. 
I  felt  that  1  existed,  not  lived;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
universal  liberty,  I  was  sentenced  to  a  prison,  from  whose 
blank  walls  there  was  no  escape.  Still  however,  while  my 
parents  lived,  I  had  something  of  consolation;  at  least  I  was 
not  alone.  They  died,  and  a  sudden  and  dread  solitude,  a 
vast  and  empty  dreariness  settled  upon  my  dungeon.  One 
old  servant  only,  who  had  nursed  me  from  my  chldhood,  who 
had  known  me  in  my  short  privilege  of  light,  by  whose  recol- 
lections my  mind  could  grope  its  way  back  through  the  dark 
and  narrow  passages  of  memory  to  faint  glimpses  of  the  sun, 
was  all  that  remained  to  me  of  human  sympathies.  It  did 
not  suffice,  however,  to  content  me  with  a  home  where  my 
father  and  my  mother's  kind  voice  were  not.  A  restless 
impatience,  an  anxiety  to  move  possessed  me,  and  I  set 
out  from  home,  journeying  whither  I  cared  not,  so  that, 
at  least,  I  could  change  an  air  which  weighed  upon  ine  like 
a  palpable  burden.  1  took  only  this  old  attendant  as  my 
companion;  he  too  died  three  months  since  at  Bruxelles, 
worn  out  with  years.  Alas!  I  had  forgotten  that  he  was  old, 
for  I  saw  not  his  progress  to  decay;  and  now,  save  my  faith- 
less dog,  I  was  utterly  alone,  till  I  came  hither  and  found 
theeJ' 

Lucille  stooped  to  caress  the  dog;  she  blest  the  desertion 
that  had  led  to  a  friend  who  never  could  desert. 

But  however  much,  and  however  gratefully  St.  Amand 
loved  Lucille,  her  power  availed  not  to  chase  the  melancholy 
from  his  brow,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  condi- 
tion. 

"Ah,  would  that  I  could  see  thee!  Would  that  I  oonld 
look  upon  a  face  that  my  heart  vainly  endeavors  to  deline- 
ate." 

"If  thou  couldst,"  sighed  Lucille,  "thou  wouldst  cease  to 
love  me." 

"Impossible!"  cried  St.  Amand,  passionately:  "however 
the  world  may  find  thee,  thmi  wouldst  become  my  stand- 
ard of  beauty,  and  I  should  judge  not  of  thee  by  others, 
but  of  others  by  thee." 

He  loved  to  hear  Lucille  read  to  him,  and  mostly  he  loved 
to  hear  the  descriptions  of  war,  of  travel,  of  wild  ad- 
venture, and  yet  they  occasioned  him  the  most  pain.  Of- 
ten she  paused  from  the  page  as  she  heard  him  sigh,  and  felt 
that  she  would  even  have  renounced  the  bliss  of  being  loved 
by  him,  if  she  could  have  restored  to  him  that  blessing,  the 
desire  for  which  haunted  him  as  a  specter. 

Lucille's  family  were  catholic,  and,  like  most  in  their  sta- 
tion, they  possessed  the  superstitions,  as  well  as  the  devotion 
of  the  faith.  Sometimes  they  amused  themselves  of  an  even- 
ing by  the  various  legends  and  imaginary  miracles  of  their 
calender:  and  once,  as  they  were  thus  conversing  with  two 
or  three  of  their  neighbors,  "The  Tomb  of  the  three  Kings 
of  Cologne"  became  the  main  topic  of  their  wandering  reci- 
tals. However  strong  was  the  sense  of  Lucille,  she  was,  as 
you  will  readily  conceive,  naturally  influenced  by  the  belief  of 
those  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  from  her  cradle, 
and  she  listened  to  tale  after  tiile  of  the  miracles  wrought  at 
the  consecrated  tomb,  as  earnestly  and  undoubtingly  as  the 
rest. 
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And  tbe  Kings  of  the  East  were  no  ordinary  saints;  to 
the  relics  of  the  Three  Magi,  who  followed  the  8tar  of 
Bethlehem,  and  were  the  first  potentiites  of  the  earth  who 
adored  its  Savior,  well  might  the  pious  (Catholic  suppose 
that  n  peculiar  power  and  a  healing  sanctity  would  belong. 
Each  of  the  circle — (St.  Amand,  who  had  been  more  than 
usually  silent,  and  even  gloomy  during  the  day,  had  retired 
to  his  apartment,  for  there  were  some  moments  when,  in  the 
sadness  of  his  thoughts,  he  sought  that  solitude  which  he  so 
impatiently  fled  from  at  others) — each  of  the  circle  had 
some  story  to  relate,  equally  veracious  and  indisputable,  of 
infirmity  cured,  or  a  prayer  accorded,  or  a  sin  atoned  for  at 
the  foot  of  the  holy  tomb.  One  story  particularly  afiected 
Lucille;  the  narrator,  a  venerable  old  man  with  gray  locks, 
solemnly  declared  himself  a  witneas  of  its  truth. 

It  was  a  story  of  a  mother  "who,  making  a  pilgrimage  bare- 
foot to  the  holy  shrine  at  (Cologne,  hjid  her  dumb  child  re- 
restored  to  speech. 

A  misfortune  so  nearly  akin  to  that  of  St.  Amand,  re- 
moved by  the  prayer  of  another,  filled  her  with  devoted 
thoughts,  and  a  beautiful  hope.  *'Is  not  the  tomb  still  stand- 
ing?" thought  she,  'is  not  God  still  in  heaven? — he  who 
heard  the  guilty,  may  he  not  hear  the  guiltless?  Is  he  not 
the  God  of  love!  Are  not  the  aifections,  the  ofTorings  that 
please  him  best?  and  what,  though  the  child's  mediator  was 
his  mother,  can  even  a  mother  love  her  child  more  tenderly 
than  I  love  Eugene?  But  if,  Lucille,  thy  prayer  be  granted, 
if  he  recoved  his  sight,  thy  charm  is  gone,  he  will  love  thee 
no  longer.  No  matter!  be  it  so — I  shall  at  least  have  made 
him  happy  I" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind  of  Lucille; 
she  cherished  them  till  they  settled  into  resolution,  and  she 
secretly  vowed  to  perform  her  pilgrimage  of  love.  She  told 
neither  St.  Amand  nor  her  parents  of  her  intention;  she 
knew  the  obstacles  such  an  annunciation  would  create.  For- 
tunately she  had  an  aunt  settled  at  Bruxelles,  to  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed,  once  in  every  year,  to  pay  a  month's 
visit,  and  at  that  time  she  generally  took  with  her  the  work 
of  a  twelvemonth's  industry,  which  found  a  readier  sale  at 
Bruxelles  than  Malines.  Lucille  and  St.  Amand  were  al- 
ready betrothed;  their  wedding  was  shortly  to  take  place; 
and  the  custom  of  the  country  leading  parents,  however 
poor,  to  nourish  the  honorable  ambit ition  of  giving  some 
dowery  to  their  daughters,  Lucille  found  it  easy  to  hide  the 
object  of  her  departure,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  the 
lace  to  Bruxelles,  which  had  been  the  year's  labor  of  her 
mother  and  herself — it  would  sell  for  sufficient,  at  least  to 
defray  the  preparations  for  the  wedding. 

''Thou  art  ever  right,  child,"  said  Madame  le  Tisseur;  '-the 
richer  St.  Amand  is,  why  the  less  oughtest  thou  to  go  a  beg-| 
gar  to  his  house." 

St.  Amand  alone  was  not  to  be  won  by  her  departure;  he' 
chafed  at  the  notion  of  a  dowery:  he  was  not  appeased  even 
by  Lucille's  representation,  that  it  was  only  to  gratify  and 
not  to  impoverish  her  parents.  "And  thou^  too,  canst  leave 
me!"  he  said,  in  that  plaintive  voice  which  had  made  his  first 
charm  to  Lucille's  heart.     "It  is  a  second  blindness." 

"But  for  a  few  days;  a  fortnight  at  most, dearest  Eugene." 

"A  fortnight!  you  do  not  reckon  time  as  the  blind  do,"  said 
St.  Amand,  bitterly. 

"But  listen,  listen,  dear  Eugene,"  said  Lucille,  weeping. 
The  sound  of  her  sobs  restored  him  to  a  sense  of  his  ingrat- 
itude. Alas,  he  knew  not  how  much  he  had  to  be  grateful 
for.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her;  "Forgive  me,"  said  he. 
"Those  who  can  see  nature  know  not  how  terrible  it  is  to  be 
alone." 

"But  my  mother  will  not  leave  you.^' 
'*She  is  not  you!" 


"And  Julie,"  said  Lucille,  hesitatingly. 

"What  is  Julie  to  me?" 

"Ah,  you  are  the  only  one,  sjivo  my  parents,  who  -could 
think  of  me  in  her  presence." 

"And  why,  Lucille?" 

"Why!  She  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dream." 

"Say  not  so.  Would  I  could  see,  that  I  might  prove  to 
the  world  how  much  more  beautiful  thou  art.  There  is  no 
music  in  her  voice." 

The  evening  before  Lucille  departed,  she  sat  up  late  with 
St.  Amand  and  her  mother.  They  conversed  on  the  future; 
they  made  plans;  in  the  wide  sterility  of  the  world  they  laid 
out  the  garden  of  household  love,  and  filled  it  with  flowcrp, 
forgetful  of  the  wind  that  scatters,  and  the  frost  that  kills. 
And  wheUj  leaning  on  Lucille's  arm,  St.  Amand  sought  his 
chamber,  and  they  p;irted  at  his  door,  which  closed  upon 
her,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  at  the  threshold,  and  poured 
out  the  fullness  of  her  heart  in  a  prayer  for  his  safety,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  her  timid  hope. 

At  daybreak  she  was  consigned  to  the  conveyance  tliat 
performed  the  short  journey  from  Malines  to  Bruxelles. 
When  she  entered  the  town,  instead  of  seeking  her  aunt,  she 
rested  at  an  auberge  in  the  suburbs,  and  confiding  her  little 
basket  of  lace  to  the  care  of  its  hostess,  she  set  out  alone, 
and  on  foot,  uptm  the  xjrrand  of  her  heart's  lovely  supersti- 
tion. And  erring  though  it  was,  her  faith  redeemed  its 
weakness — her  affection  made  it  even  sacred.  And  well  may 
we  believe,  that  the  Eye  which  reads  all  secrets  scarce 
looked  reprovingly  on  that  fanaticism,  whose  only  infirmity 
was  love. 

So  fearful  was  she,  least,  by  rendering  the  task  too  easy, 
she  might  impair  the  effect,  that  she  scarcely  allowed  herself 
rest  or  food.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  noon,  she  wandered 
a  little  from  the  road-side,  and  under  the  spreading  lime  tree 
surrendered  her  mind  to  its  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts;  but 
ever  the  restlessness  of  her  enterprise  urged  her  on,  and 
faint,  weary,  and  with  bleeding  feet,  she  started  up  and  con- 
tinued her  way.  At  length  she  reached  the  ancient  city, 
where  a  holier  age  has  scarce  worn  from  the  habits  and 
aspects  of  men  the  Roman  trace.  She  prostrated  herself  at 
the  tomb  of  the  ]\Iagi :  she  proffered  her  ardent  but  humble 
prayer  to  Him  before  whose  Son  those  fleshless  heads  (yet  to 
faith  at  least  preserved)  had,  uearly  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
bowed  in  adoration.  Twice  every  day  for  a  whole  week,  she 
sought  the  same  spot,  and  poured  forth  the  same  prayer. 
The  last  day  an  old  priest,  who,  hovering  in  the  church,  had 
observed  her  constantly  at  devotion,  with  that  fatherly  inter- 
est which  the  better  ministei-s  of  the  Catholic  sect  (that  sect 
which  has  covered  the  earth  with  the  mansions  of  charity) 
feel  for  the  unhappy,  approached  her  as  she  was  retiring  with 
moist  and  do^vncast  eyes,  and  saluting  her,  assumed  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  order,  to  inquire  if  there  was  aught  in  which 
his  advice  or  aid  could  serve.  There  was  something  in  the 
venerable  air  of  the  old  man  which  encouraged  Lucille;  she 
opened  her  heart  to  him;  she  told  him  all.  The  good  priest 
was  much  moved  by  her  simplicity  and  earnestness.  He 
questioned  her  minutely  as  to  the  peculiar  species  of  blind- 
ness with  which  St.  Amand  was  afflicted;  and  after  musing 
a  little  while,  he  said,  "Daughter,  God  is  great  and  merciful; 
we  must  trust  in  his  power,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he 
mostly  works  by  mortal  agents.  As  you  pass  through  Lou- 
vain  in  your  way  home,  fail  not  to  see  there  a  certain  phy- 
sician, named  ]^  Kain.  He  is  eclebnited  through  Flanders 
for  the  cures  he  has  wrought  among  the  blind,  and  his  advice 
is  sought  by  all  classes  from  far  and  near.  He  lives  hard  by 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  any  one  will  inform  you  of  his  resi- 
dence. Stay,  my  child,  you  shall  take  him  a  note  from  me; 
he  is  a  benevolent  and  kindly  man,  and  you  shall  tell  him  ex- 
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actly  the  Hiiiue  story  (and  with  the  same  voice)  you  have  told 
to  me." 

So  saying,  the  old  priest  made  Lucille  accompany  him  to 
his  home,  and  forcing:  her  to  refresh  herself  less  sparingly 
than  she  had  yet  done  since  she  had  left  Malrnes,  he  gave 
her  his  blessing,  and  a  letter  to  Lo  Kain,  which  ho  rightly 
judged  would  ensure  her  a  patient  hearing  from  the  physi- 
cian. Well-known  among  all  men  of  science  was  the  name 
of  the  priest,  and  a  word  of  recommendation  from  him  wont 
farther;  where  virtue  and  wisdom  were  honored,  than  the 
longest  letter  from  the  haughtiest  sieur  in  Flanders. 

With  a  patient  and  hopeful  spirit,  the  young  pilgrim 
turned  her  back  on  the  Koman  Cologne,  tuid  now  about  to 
rejoin  St.  Amand,  she  felt  neither  the  heat  of  the  sun  nor 
the  weariness  of  the  road.  It  was  one  day  at  noon  that  she 
again  passed  through  l^mvain,  and  she  soon  found  herself 
by  the  noble  edifice  of  the  IlOtcl  de  Ville.  Proud  rose  it6 
(jothic  spires  against  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  on 
its  rich  tracery  and  Gothic  casements;  the  broad  open  street 
was  crowded  with  persons  of  all  classes,  and  it  was  with 
some  modest  alarm  that  Lucille  lowered  her  veil  and  mingled 
with  the  throng.  It  was  easy,  as  the  priest  had  said  to  find 
the  house  of  Lc  Kain;  she  bade  the  servant  to  take  the 
priests  letter  to  his  master,  and  she  was  not  long  kept  wait- 
ing before  she  was  admitted  to  (he  physician's  presence.  He 
was  a  spare,  tall  man,  with  a  bald  front,  and  a  calm  and 
friendly  countenance.  He  was  not  less  touched  than  the 
priest  had  been  by  the  manner  in  which  she  narrated  her 
story,  described  the  affliction  of  her  betrothed,  and  the  hope 
that  had  inspired  the  pilgrimage  she  had  just  made. 

'•Well,"  said  he,  encouragingly,  'we  must  see  our  patient. 
You  Ciin  bring  him  hither  to  me." 

'•Ah,  sir,  I  had  hoped — "  Lucilie  stopped  suddenly. 

'•What,  my  young  friend?" 

"That  I  might  have  the  triumph  of  bringing  yc»u  to  Ma- 
lincs.  I  know,  sir,  what  you  arc  about  to  say:  and  I  know, 
sir,  your  time  must  be  very  vahiible;  but  I  am  not  so  poor 
as  I  seem,  and  Eugene,  that  is  Monsieur  St.  Amand,  is  very 
rich,  and — and  I  have  at  IJruxelles  what  I  am  sure  is  a  largo 
sum';  it  was  to* have  pi*ovi  led  f«»r  the  wedding,  but  it  is  most 
heartily  at  your  scrvico,  sir." 

Le  Kain  siJiiled;  he  was  one  of  thiKse  men  who  love  to 
read  the  human  heart  when  its  leaves  are  lair  and  undefiled; 
and,  in  the  benevolence  of  science,  he  would  have  gone  a 
longer  journey  than  fn»m  Luuvain  to  Malines  lo  give  sight 
to  the  blind,  even  had  St.  Amand  been  a  bi'ggar. 

'•Well,  well,"  s;ild  he,  'but  you  forget  thut  Monsieur  St. 
Amand  is  not  the  only  (me  in  the  World  who  wants  me.  I 
must  look  at  my  note.- book,  and  sec  if  I  can  be  spared  for  a 
day  or  two." 

So  saying  he  gl.mccd  at  his  memoranda;  everything  smiled 
on  Lucille:  he  had  no  engagements  that  his  partner  could 
not  fulfil,  for  some  days;  he  consented  to  accompany  Lucille 
to  Malines. 

Meanwhile,  cheerless  and  dull  had  passed  the  time  to  St 
Amand;  he  was  perpetually  asking  Madame  lc  Tisscur  what 
hour  it  was;  it  was  almost  his  only  question.  There  seemed 
to  him  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  no  freshness  in  the  air,  and  he 
even  f(»rbore  his  iavorit^j  music;  the  instrument  had  l«)st  its 
sweetness  since  Lucille  was  not  by  to  listen. 

During  Lucille's  absence  Julie  had  been  constantly  in  Mad- 
ame le  Tisseur's  house — indeed  Lucille  had  prayed  her  to  be 
so.  She  had  simght,  with  an  industry  that  astonished  her- 
self, to  supply  Lucille's  place,  and  among  the  strange  con- 
tradictions of  human  nature,  she  had  learned,  during  her 
cfibrts  to  please,  to  love  the  objects  of  those  ciforts. — as  much 
at  Iciist  as  she  was  capable  of  loving. 

She  conceived  a  positive  hatred  to  Lucille;  she   persisted 
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in  imagining  that  nothing  but  the  accident  of  first  ac(juaint- 
ance  had  deprived  her  of  a  concjuest  with  which  she  persuad- 
ed herself  her  happiness  had  become  connected.  Had  St. 
Amand  never  loved  Lucille,  and  proposed  to  Julie,  his  mis- 
fortune  would  have  made  her  reject  him,  dospite  his  wealth 
and  his  youth;  but  to  be  Lucille*s  lover,  and  a  conquest  to 
be  won  from  Lucille,  raised  him  instantly  to  an  import;ince 
not  his  own.  Safe,  however,  in  his  affliction,  the  arts  and 
beauty  of  Julie  fell  harmless  on  the  fidelity  of  St.  Amand. 
Nay,  ho  liked  her  less  than  ever,  for  it  seemed  an  imperti- 
nence in  anyone  to  counterfeit  the  anxiety  and  watchfulness 
of  Lucille. 

"It  is  time,  surely  it  is  time,  Madame  le  Tisseur,  that  Lu- 
cille should  return.  She  might  have  sold  all  the  lace  in  Ma- 
lines by  this  time,"  said  St.  Amand  one  day,  peevishly. 

"Patience,  my  dear  friend;  patience,  perhaps  she  may  re- 
turn to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  I  let  me  see,  it  is  only  six  o'clock;  only  six, 
you  are  sure?" 

"Just  five,  dear  Eugene,  shall  I  read  to  you?  this  is  a  new 
book  from  Paris,  it  has  made  a  great  noise,"  said  Julie. 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

"It  is  anything  but  trouble." 

"In  a  word,  then,  I  would  rather  not." 

"O!  that  he  could  sec,"  thought  Julie;  "would  I  not  pun- 
ish him  for  thisi" 

"I  hear  carriage  wheels;  who  can  be  passing  this  way? 
Surely  it  is  the  voiturier  from  Cruxelles,"  said  St.  Amand, 
starting  up,  "it  is  his  day,  his  hour,  too.  No,  no,  it  is  a 
lighter  vehicle,"  and  he  sank  down  listlessly  on  his  sciit. 

Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  wheels;  they  turned  the  cor- 
ner; they  stopped  at  the  lowly  door;  and — overcome — over- 
joyed, Lucille  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Amand. 

"Stay,"  said  she,  blushing,  as  she  recovered  her  self-poses- 
sion,  and  turned  to  Le  Kain,  "pray  pardon  me,  sir.  Dear 
Eugene,  I  have  br<mght  with  me  one  wh'»,  by  God's  blessing, 
may  yet  restore  y<m  to  sight." 

"We  must  not  be  sanguine,  my  child,"  said  Le  Kain; 
"anything  is' better  than  dis^ippointuicnt." 

Le  Kain  examined  St.  Amand,  and  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination was  a  confident  belief  in  the  probability  of  a  cure. 
St.  Amand  gladly  consented  to  the  experiment  of  an  opera- 
tion; it  succeeded — the  blind  man  stiw!  01  what  were  Lu 
cille's  feelings,  what  her  emotion,  wluit  her  joy,  when  she 
found  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage — of  her  prayei-s — ful- 
filed!  That  joy  was  so  intense,  that  in  the  eternal  alterations 
of  human  life  she  might  have  foretold  from  its  excess  how 
bitter  the  sorrows  fated  to  ensue. 

As  soon  as  by  degrees  the  patient's  new  sense  bec:ime 
reconciled  to  the  light,  his  first,  his  only  demand  was  for 
Lucille.  "No,  let  mc  not  see  her  alone,  let  me  sec  her  in  the 
midst  of  you  all,  that  I  may  convince  you  that  the  heart  is 
never  mistaken  in  its  instincts."  AVith  a  fearful,  a  sinking 
presentiment,  Lucille  yielded  to  the  recjuest  to  which  the 
impetuous  St.  Amand  would  hear  indeed  no  denial.  The 
father,  the  mother,  Julie,  Lucille,  Julie's  younger  sisters 
assembled  in  the  little  parlor;  the  d(M»r  opened,  and  and  St. 
Amand  stcMid  hesitjiting  on  the  threshold.  One  look  around 
sufiiced  to  him;  his  face  brightened,  \w  uttered  a  cry  (if  joy. 
"Lucillcl  Lucille!"  he  exclaimed,  ''it  is  you,  I  know  it, //o« 
only  I"     lie  sprang  forward,  am/  fAl  nf  the  fwt  of  Julh'l 
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A  BUNCH  OF  DAISIES. 

[OOXTWUKD.] 

At  breakfast  time,  Madame  de  Breuil  introduced  her 
nephew  to  her  guests.  Ernest  was  already  acquainted  with 
M.  de  Mar>'el,  Lucien,  and  the  Marquis  de  Prangy,  but  he 
had  never  seen  either  Madame  de  Sauvray,  the  canoness,  nor 
Madame  d'Aubrielle;  but,  as  he  had  told  himself  that  he 
ought  to  regard  the  latter  with  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  any  one  except  her.  On  first  seeing 
her,  ho  start^id.  Undoubtedly  (at  least,  as  she  still  lived  in 
his  imagination)  that  was  exactly  the  figure  of  his  unknown, 
tho  same  grace  in  her  atittude,  the  same  lightness  in  her 
movements.  By  a  stninge  coincidence,  Madame  d*Aubrille's 
light  summer  dress,  of  a  bright  color,  and  the  pretty  boot  on 
her  fairy  foot  (which  he  thought  he  had  recognized),  agreed 
with  his  recollections  of  the  lady  of  the  diligence. 

'•  'Tis  shel'*  he  said  to  himself,  with  an  incredible  degree 
of  agitation;  but  when  she  spoke,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  not  her  voice,  and  he  was  puzzled.  He  looked  at  her 
again,  and  fancied  he  perceived  other  differences.  The  lady 
before  him  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  other;  her 
manner  of  expressing  herself,  her  ways  altogether,  had  less 
of  ((uickness  about  them.  Decidedly  it  was  not  his  Louise. 
Then  a  movement,  a  word,  a  different  inflection  of  her  voice, 
made  him  change  his  opinion,  and  relapse  info  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

This  alternation  of  doubt  and  perplexity  gave  him  such  a 
strange  and  bewildered  air,  that  his  aunt  felt  obliged  to  sign 
him  to  gather  his  wits  together.  Then  Ernest  turned  to 
Madame  de  Sauvray,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 
She  was  remarkably  plain,  even  ugly;  but  her  figure  was 
good,  and  her  ugliness  was  an  intelligent  ugliness;  her  title 
of  canoness,  and  her  full  thirty  years,  spared  her  the  annoy- 
ances belonging  to  the  second  period  of  feminine  celibacy,  as 
well  as  the  timid  scruples  imposed  by  the  first. 

During  the  first  day,  Ernest  was  horribly  "out  of  sorts;" 
being  under  the  influence  of  a  double,  a  fanciful  state  of  feel- 
ing, he  had  some  difiiculty  in  understanding  his  own  mind. 
Madame  d'  Aubrielle  interested  him  much;  her  face,  her  figure 
— that  indescribable  charm  of  manner  which  is  often  a  wo- 
man's chief  attraction,  all  were  exactly  to  his  taste.  Was  all 
this  admiration  for  her — for  her  alone?  Was  it  that  he  still 
connected  licrwith  the  recollection  so  dear  to  him,  and  which 
still  reigned  supreme  in  his  heart,  or  rather  in  his  imadna- 
tion?  Sometimes  he  had  discovered  the  lady  of  his  love, 
and  then  he  felt  inclined  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
swear  eternal  fidelity;  but  a  moment  afterwards,  when  some 
fresh  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  he  felt  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that,  e\en  so,  Madame  d'  Aubrielle  was  most  captivating. 
He,  however,  soon  discovered  so  much  nature,  so  mucli 
grace, — she  also  had. some  experience  in  affairs  of  the  heart, 
and  than  ho  need  not  fear  being  misunderstood, — that  he  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  himself  to  the  charm  of 
her  society.  He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to 
take  so  much  trouble  to  make  his  heart  and  his  memory 
agree  together — that  it  would  be  wiser  in  him  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  handsome  woman. 
I  After  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  Ernest  appeared  in  his  real 
I  character — that  is  to  say,  he  appeared  like  a  man  of  sense 
j     and  wit;  and  IiOuise,who  had  found  him  hitherto  stiff,starched, 

and  cold,  did  him  more  than  justice. 
j  Thus  it  happened,  when  Ernest  and  Louise  had  proved  to 
,  their  own  satisfaction  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  fall 
j  in  love  with  each  other,  they  became  amiable;  and  on  the 
I  strength  of  the  belief  of  being  in  no  danger,  they  became 
I  really  endangered. 
i        At  the  end  of  eight  days — shall  I  say  with  pain,  or  shall  I 


say  with  pleasure  ? — ^but  whichever  way  it  was,  at  tho  end 
of  eight  days  Ernest  discovered  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary Madame  d'  Aubrielle  should  prove  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person  as  his  apocryphal  heroine,  under  pain  and  pen- 
alty of  causing  war  between  his  feelings  and  his  recollec- 
tion. From  that  time,  his  fidelity  to  his  ideal  became  only 
an  affair  of  conscience — a  sort  of  wager  with  himself;  and 
every  one  knows  that  wagers  of  that  kind  are  always  lost. 
One  evening  some  one  mentioned  a  sterling  company  who 
were  performing  in  a  neighboring  town  the  principle  operas 
of  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  even  of  Mozart.  Lucien  propoBed 
that  they  should  make  up  a  party  to  goto  hear  Dcm  Juan. 
Every  one  exclaimed  against  this^  on  the  supposition  that 
the  performance  would  be  very  indifferent. 

"That  is  very  likely, "  replied  Lucien,  "  But  what  does 
that  signify?  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  consider  the  greatest 
charm  of  these  admirable  operas  which  we  know  by  heart? 

Well,  then,  my  imagination,  impregnated  by  the  genius  of 
these  great  masters,  seizes  hold  of  their  compositions,  com- 
ments upon  them,  repeats  them  in  a  thousand  forms,  a  hun- 
dred fashions,  creates  for  itself  a  type  of  Don  Juan,  of  Anna, 
of  Arnold,  of  Elvira,  who  live  to  supply  it  with  charming 
and  poetical  companions.  Every  time  that  I  am  present  at 
the  performance  of  one  of  these  harmonious  poems,  my  cher- 
ished type  is  awakened  within  me,  and  presents  to  my  imagi- 
ifation  those  beloved  though  unknown  faces.  The  merit  of 
the  singers  is  a  very  secondary  consideration  with  me;  only 
my  ideal  speaks;  I  answer;  all  the  rest  is  the  accompaniment, 
nothing  more." 

"There  is  in  this,"  said  Ernest,  "as  in  all  other  things,  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood;  but  suppose  now,  that  an 
imaginative  man  is  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  lady,  a 
stranger  to  him,  owing  to  some  uncommon  circumstances, 
which  add  to  the  mystery  and  piquancy  of  the  adventure;  he 
is  separated  from  this  lady,  without  knowing  who  she  is,  or 
even  having  been  able  to  see  her  face,  to  enable  him  to  rec- 
ognize her  if  he  should  meet  her  again,  though  his  soul  is 
full  of  her;  suppose  that  this  man  (a  little  romantic  if  you 
will!)  attached  himself  to  this  lady,  whom  he  imagines  to  be 
that  type  of  perfection  which  he  has  long  dreamed  of,  and 
sought  in  vain,  but  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  he  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  lady  who  really  unites  in  herself  all  the 
perfections  with  which  his  imagination  has  endowed  the 
stranger;  that  he  should  have  time  to  appreciate  all  the 
qualities  of  her  heart,  the  captivation  of  her  wit;  suppose  also, 
from  a  combination  of  out-of-the-way  circumstances  (this  is 
all  romance),  that  he  does  not  know  if  this  lady"  (here 
Ernest  glanced  towards  Louise)  "is  or  is  not  the  person  whom 
he  has  met  before;  if  what  he  loves,  or  fancies  he  loves,  is 
the  reality  or  the  remembrance, — in  a  word,  if  he  is  or  is 
not  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, — 
would  he  not  be,  at  once,  the  most  to  be  pitied  and  the  most 
happy  of  men?— doubtful  whether  he  should  wish  to  be  un- 
deceived or  to  be  convinced;  if  he  ought  to  remember  or  to 
forget;  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent." 

"And  he  will  end  in  talking  nonsense,  as  we  have  all  been 
doing  for  the  last  half  hour,"  said  Madame  de  Breuil,  gaily, 
but  not  before  Ernest  had  had  time  to  observe  the  agitation 
of  Madame  d  'Aubrielle.  When  he  had  spoken  of  a  romantic 
and  fugitive  meeting  a  brilliant  and  sudden  flush  had  over- 
spread her  face  and  neck,  her  eyes  had  sparkled  with  more 
than  their  usual  brilliancy,  and  (unintentionally,  perhaps) 
met  those  of  Ernest. 

In  consef|uence  of  this  discovery,  he  retreated  to  his  own 
apartment  about  an  hour  afterwards,  almost  wild  with  delight. 

"'Tis  she!  *tis  really  she!"  he  cried,  rapturously;  "I  am  sure 
of  it — I  wish  it  to  be  so!  And  yet  may  I  not  be  deceived? 
Can  the  heart  deceive  itself?  And  so  Louise  is  my  unknown! 
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They  are  one  and  the  sane  womttB^ — the  ideal  and  the  reality. 
To  me  they  are  the  same. 

Then  another  consideration  aroee. 

^Bttt  she  did  not  reoogniKe  me!  My  aunt  told  me  that  she 
had  an  attaehment,  a  mysteriouB  attachment;  like  my  own. 
Who  knows  if  she  was  in  lo?e  with  me  without  knowing  it, 
as  I  was  with  her  without  suspee^ng  iif  Oh,  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  real  state  of  affiurs,  I  shall  be  crazed  with 
happineas.  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  I  ^mU  know  all.  To-day 
I  only  know  that  I  ]oxe  Louise."* 

£me9t  wont  to  bed,  but  piMsad  a^eepless  night;  the  next 
DKMrning  he  dressed  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  waist- 
coats or  crarats. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  fine  days  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  party  at  the  Chflteau  de  Brcuil  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Oernio.  There  always  is  within  two 
leagues  of  every  chateau  some  classical  ruin  which  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  visit. 

Upon  this  occasion,  as  the  country  wus  so  beautiful,  the 
weather  so  fine,  and  so  good  a  breakfast  was  to  make  part  of 
the  programme,  no  one  chose  to  remain  at  home.  It  was  set- 
tled then  that  Lucien,  Le  Prangy.  and  one  or  two  new. 
comers,  who  were  sportsmen,  should  set  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  bring  to  the  place  of  common  rendezvous  all 
the  partridges  in  the  country.  M.  de  Man-el,  with  Mosdames 
de  Breuil  and  de  Sauvray,  were  to  travel  prudently  in  their 
carriage.  Ernest,  who  had  taken  care  from  the  first  to  de- 
dare  himself  a  sworn  enemy  to  sporting  in  all  its  forms,  was 
chosen  to  accompany  Madame  d*  Aubrielle  on  hoi-scback. 

They  set  out  at  a  slow  pace,  side  by  side,  and  wore  obliged 
at  times,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  to  upprosioh  so 
near  each  other,  that  the  veil  of  Madame  d'  Aubrielle  brushed 
the  ikee  of  her  companion.  Never  had  she  appeared  so  beau- 
tiful to  him.  The  hurry  of  setting  out  so  early,  a  little  con- 
fusion— embarrassuieut,  perhaps, — had  heightened  her  color, 
and  given  an  expression  to  her  countenance  that  might  have 
turned  a  wiser  head  than  that  of  her  lover. 

As  Ernest  and  Ijouiso  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other, 
having  settled  beforehand  the  skillful  manner  in  which  they 
would  conduct  the  incjuiries  whereby  they  were  to  discover 
what  both  were  desirous  of  knowing,  they  ol'  course  remained 
a  long  time  without  speaking.  Ernest  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say.  This  silence  at  length  became  so  embarrassing  and 
so  significant,  that  U*  escsipe  it.  Mad  imc  d'  Aubrielle  sud- 
denly started  off  at  a  Kmart  canter.  Ernest  folh'wcd  her  ex- 
ample, and  for  some  time  they  kept  together.  Jiouise  was 
mounted  on  an  English  mare,  a  slender  and  gniccful  creature 
munod  Linda;  she  was  a  little  skittish  and  hard  to  manage 
when  she  became  animated  by  the  (juickness  of  her  pace. 

Ernest  soon  perceiyed  that  his  fair  compjuiion  was  not 
mistress  of  her  steed;  in  fact,  that  Linda  was  running  away 
with  her  rider.  He  ait  once  used  his  spurs,  and,  at  the  risk 
of  his  neck,  succeeded  in  gaining  on  the  runaway.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  lucky  moment,  and  with  agility  that  sur- 
prised himself,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  with  one  hand 
seized  Linda's  bridle,  and  with  the  other  caught  ]JOui^je,  who 
was  nearly  falling  from  her  saddle,  and  thus  saved  her  from 
what  perhaps  might  have  been  a  severe  accident. 

When  the  danger  was  over,  thi^y  had  time  to  look  at  Ciich 
other.  Ernest  was  the  paler  of  the  tv.'o.  lie  did  not  at  first 
discfiver  that  he  hud  hurt  the  hand  with  which  he  had  secured 
the  bridle.  Though  it  was  a  very  slight  wound,  Louise  in- 
sisted upon  his  dismounting  again.  8he  examined  the  burn- 
ing hand  which  Ernest  submitted  to  her  inspection,  and  he 
would  willingly  have  endured  severe  pain  to  have  it  so  held. 

All  this  oould  not  take  place  without  some  confusion. 
Madame  d*  Aubriolle  felt  the  look  with  which  the  young 
man  was  gazing  on  her,  and  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  she 


stammered  something,  she  knew  not  what,  wishing  to  thank 
him  for  preserving  her  life;  but  fearing  she  would  say  too 
much  she  let  him  understand  by  her  silence. 

At  last,  as  Ernest  was  really  suffering  considerable  pain, 
they  agreed  to  leave  their  steeds  at  a  shooting-lodge,  belong- 
ing to  Madame  de  Breuil;  they  then  continued  their  route 
on  foot,  Ernest  making  the  most  of  his  misfortune,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  expressed  pity  of  his  beautiful 
companion. 

It  was  an  enchanting  njonient;  the  terror  thoy  had  both 
felt,  the  devotion  of  Ernest  in  risking  his  life  to  save  hers 
the  loneliness  and  quietness  around  them,  all  assisted  in 
heightening  the  charm. 

"Never  mount  a  horse  again,  unless  I  am  with  you,"  said 
Ernest,  in  a  tender  tone,  his  voice  trembling. 

*'With  you  should  I  be  free  from  danger  then?"  she  asked 
whilst  she  felt,  by  the  pressure  of  the  wounded  arm,  that 
danger  indeed  was  not  over  yet. 

When  they  got  out  of  the  woods  at  Chayles,  a  delightful 
landscape  presented  itself  to  their  eyos.  Before  them  lay 
a  large  tract  of  pasture  land  which  might  have  been  described 
as  a  carpet  of  green  vclv^et,  covered  with  flowers,  extend- 
ing its  gentle  slopes  t  >  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  the  sight  of 
the  meadows,  Louise  clapped  her  handsjoyously. 

"Oh  daisicsl"  she  cried;  "my  favorite  flowers!  my  dear 
friends!" 

Leaving  Erncfct,  she  ran  here  and  there,  gathering  the  tiny 
blossoms  where. they  grew  thickest  and  looked  most  fresh. 

"What!  you  love  daisie«?"  demanded  P]rne.st,  more  agi- 
tated and  more  happy  than  before. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  she  replied;  "and  I  seldom  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  boquet  when  they  come  in  my  way. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  cloud  appeared  on  her  beautiful  brow. 

"I  love  them,''  she  continued,  in  a  slightly  melancholy  tone 
^•Ought  I  to  love  them,  and  ought  I  to  tell  you  I-do  so?" 
There  is,  somewhere  in  the  world  a  bunch  of  daisies  which 
would  enibarrass  me  not  a  little  if  presented  to  me  to-day. 

"You  believe  that?"  said  Ernest.  '*WeIl,  to  conjure  away 
the  remembrance,  let  us  gather  anotlicr  boquet." 

This  was  soon  done. 

"Shall  we  questiv  n  thcni  together?"  said  Louise,  with  a 
pretty  smile. 

"Ay,  lady;  but  first  let  us  question  these,"  said  Ernest 

He  drew  forth  a  withered  bunch  of  flowers;  some  of  the 
leaves  were  preserved. 

"This  bo(iuct — what  is  it?  Mine!"  she  exclaimed.  -^Can 
it  be  possible?  Three  years  agf) — that  night;  it  was  you — 
you,  Ernest,  and  the  uiemory  of  that  night  intervenes  be- 
tween us  now  I'* 

"Only  to  unite  us,"  said  Ernest.  "And  new,  for  pity's 
sake,  Louise,  not  a  word,  not  an  explanation  more,  f  .r  if  I 
have  decievcd  myself — if  we  have  both  been  deceived  by 
some  illusion — if  we  are  obliged  to  renounce,  by  more  cer- 
tainty, our  present  happiness " 

'•Ilest  satisfied.  Do  I  wish  to  be  undeceived?"  murmured 
Louise,  with  blushing  cheeks. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels;  as  the  car- 
riage approached  contiining  Madame  do  Breuil,  vho  soon 
perceived  (hem,  and  who,  at  the  first  glance,  filt  that  her 
most  anxious  wish  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  She  accoi^ted 
them  in  a  sportive  manner. 

"Well,  children,  what  have  you  asked  those  flowers?''  she 
said,  "and  what  have  they  replied?" 

"They  have  confessed  a  secret,"  re[)Iied  Ernest. 

"And  what  is  it  about?"  demanded  his  aunt. 

"The  way  to  be  happy,"  said  Ernest,  and  he  raised  the 
hand  of  Louise  U)  his  lips.  But  whether  that  hand  was  the 
one  that  gave  him  the  bunch  of  daisies  we  have  yet  to  see. 
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The  noblest  view  we  can  take  of  this  world  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  it  has  always  been  under  the  hand  of  its  Creator, 
and  has  never  for  one  moment  slipped  from  under  His  con- 
trol. In  this  light  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that,  inferior 
as  many  religions  may  be,  compared  to  the  light  we  enjoy, 
the  world  would  have  been  much  worse  without  them.  And 
that,  instead  of  their  being  the  work  of  some  Arch  Fiend  op- 
posed to  God  and  progress,  they  have  been  His  agencies  for 
lifting  the  world  a  step  higher,  restraining  its  barbarism,  and 
trimming  the  rough,  coarse  natures  of  their  followers  into 
something  more  humane. 

In  looking  at  these  religions,  the  proper  way  is  not  to  ask 
how  much  is  there  beautiful  or  true  in  them,  but  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  people  before  they  came.  And  then  we 
shall  not  only  see  that  they  were  as  good  as  those  people  could 
receive,  but  that  no  wise  being  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  tried  to  force  upon  them  any  better  kind. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Hindoo  religion.  Here  we  have  a 
faith  that  was  evidently  made  for  its  believers.  It  is  just  as 
much  all-of-a-piece  with  their  natures,  as  a  negro's  black  skin 
is  all-of-a-pieco  with  his  woolly  head  and  thick  lips.  Like  all 
undeveloped  races,  they  are  incapable  of  understanding  how 
one  God  could  manage  all  things,  and  their  religion  is  adap- 
ted to  this  weakness  by  its  theory  of  a  multitude  of  inferior 
deities  who  attend  to  humanity  between  them.  In  their 
character  they  are  inclined  to  the  mystic  and  the  unnatural, 
and  their  religion  is  full  of  fantastic  revolting  and  impossible 
legends,  incarnations,  transmigrations  and  everything  calcu- 
lated to  take  hold  upon  and  influence  such  half-developed 
minds.  For  their  heaven,  it  promises  them  transitions 
through  the  bodies  of  inferior  animals  until  they  are  finally 
swallowed  up  and  absorbed  into  the  great  Deity  itself;  while 
its  threats  of  punishment  for  evil  are  just  as  animal.  To  a 
Hindoo  this  is  the  most  natural  Heaven  or  Hell  he  could  be 
charmed  or  frightened  with. 

If  the  inferior  religions  of  the  earth  have  been  raised  up 
by  Providence  at  all,  the  main  object  must  be  to  control  and 
restrain  mankind  from  gross  evils  by  appealing  to  their  low 
natures  with  something  that  charms  or  terrifies  them.  The 
point  is,  therefore,  not  to  teach  them  pure  truth,  for  that 
they  could  not  understand,  but  to  set  up  an  ideal  something 
that  shall  act  as  a  controlling  influence  over  their  minds  and 
keep  them  in  check.  This  is  attained  in  the  Hindoo  religion. 
It  promises  them  for  good  a  heaven  on  a  level  with  their  concep- 
tions of  progress;  and  holds  them  from  evil  by  a  class  of 
threats  calculated  to  strike  the  most  fear  into  their  natures. 
And  this  is  the  only  way  mankind  can  be  governed  in  their 
low  conditions.  They  must  be  promised  fantastic  and  impos- 
sible heavens;  just  as  we  promise  children  trees  and  houses 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  *'when  our  ship  comes  home."  On 
the  other  hand,  they  must  be  terrified  from  committing  evil 
by  a  Devil  just  as  we  frighten  little  ones  with  "Old  Bogie." 

This  the  Hindoo  religion,  in  effect,  does.  Under  its  influ- 
ence the  swarming  myriads  of  Hindostan  are  kept  in  order 
and  pass  a  comparatively  peaceful  existence. 


Even  the  distinction  of  "caste,"  so  ;horrible  to  higher^ 
class  minds,  is  to  this  infantile  race  a  positive  blessing. 

Excepting  among  such  as  the  Brahmins,  they  ^re  a  tame, 
soulless,  servile,  mechanical  race,  without  ambition,  that 
need  to  be  handled  by  machinery  and  put  into  their  places, 
and  have  trades,  calling  heavens,  and  hells  provided 
for  them;  and  this  their  religion  does.  They  would  be  help- 
less as  babes  witJiout  that  great  system  of  religioas  govern- 
ment which  Providence  has  prepared  for  them. 

As  an  indication  of  what  they  need,  and  of  how  far  it 
would  have  been  wise  in  God  to  have  raised  up  anything  su- 
perior to  what  they  have,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  while 
thev  have  a  special  trinity  of  gods,  one  of  whom  they  consider 
no  less  than  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  and  an- 
other, Sivia  the  Destroyer — the  hateful  and  devilish  "De- 
stroyer" is  more  universally  worshipped  by  them  than  any 
other  power.  This  may  be  through  fear;  but  it  gives  us  an 
idea  what  kind  of  souls  they  possess  for  sensing  the  valiie  of 
divine  truth.  Imagine  the  Almighty  sending  such  a  go^l 
as  Christ's,  with  its  self-abnegation,  humility,  and  love,  to 
such  a  race — and  more  than  that,  imagine  Him  expecting 
them  to  believe  it  or  be  damned ! 

.  By  a  contrast  of  this  kind,  we  can  see  how  wisely  adapted 
is  the  sensual  religion  of  Hindostan  to  its  votaries.  If  any 
one  wants  to  see  this  adaptation  still  more,  left  him  study  the 
Hindoo  character,  and  try  and  imagine  what  kind  of  a  reli- 
gion could  control  the  masses  of  India  and  suit  them  as  well, 
was  the  present  one  to  be  swept  out  of  existence.  And  they 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flaming  zealots  of  Hin- 
doism,  who  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  have  so  im- 
pressed the  Hindoo  mind  with  its  divinity  as  to  spread  it 
over  such  myriads  of  people,  with  foroe  sufficient  to  last 
through  so  many  ages,  must  not  only  have  been  inflaenoed 
and  aided  by  a  power  superior  to  themselves,  but  by  one 
that  desired  to  bless  that  people  with  a  system  suited  to  their 
necessities. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  how  true  is  it  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  It  found  the  wild  tribes  of  the  East  cur- 
sed with  perpetual  hostilities  between  themselves;  and  sunk, 
moreover,  in  the  depths  of  idolatry.  Out  of  this  condition,  it 
lifted  them  into  national  unity,  and  made  them  feel  as  though 
they  were  of  one  blood.  And  though  it  did  not  teach  them 
to  love  all  the  world — for  they  were  not  ready  for  that  doe- 
trine  then,  it  made  them  at  least  love  those  who  were  of 
their  own  faith — previous  to  which  time,  they  loved  none 
but  their  special  tribe  or  family  and  hated  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  far,  therefore,  it  extended  their  human  sympa- 
thies, and  raised  them  in  the  scale  of  being. 

With  all  the  imperfections  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  we 
are  bold  to  say  that  no  other  religion  could  get  as  much  good 
out  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  character.  By  appealing  to 
their  sensual  and  imaginative  natures,  and  representing  them 
as  the  only  people  of  God,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  as 
devilish  and  heretical,  it  inflamed  their  zeal  and  secured 
their  zealous  cooperation;  and  ensured,  moreover,  their 
obedience  to  the  truth  it  did  contain.  With  very  much 
that  is  below  our  standard,  the  Mohammedan  religion  con- 
tains many  excellent  principles.  It  teaches  generosity,  clean- 
liness, temperance  and  prayer.  It  presents  just  the  very 
principles  that  the  Turkish  nature  can  sense  as  divine,  and 
omits  those  which  are  above  it.  If  all  the  angelic  world 
had  set  itself  to  devise  a  religion  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
their  nature — and  would  compel  obedienoe  to  the  little  light 
they  could  reeeive — to  our  feeble  judgment,  they  conld  not 
have  devised  a  better  than  that  presented  to  them  by  Mo- 
hammed. It  lifled  them  out  of  idolatry  into  a  belief  in  One 
God.  It  cemented  their  feelings  in  kinship,  and  extended 
their  sympathies  to  humanity  just  as  far  as  they  had  growth 
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of  soul  to  stretch  them;  and  gave  them  just  as  high  ooncep- 
tioDs  of  sacred  things  as  their  spiritual  fiiculticB  could  appre- 
ciate. Without  such  a  religion,  it  is  evident  they  would 
certainly  be  twice  as  uncivilized  as  they  are. 

Hence,  do  we  contend  that  GK>d  raised  up  Mohammed, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  worked  upon  by  certain  influences 
which  his  grand  imaginative  nature  interpreted  as  he  did. 
And  he  came  forth  with  a  consciousness  of  a  mission  that 
bore  all  before  it,  and  touched  the  rude  Arabian  heart.  He 
was  no  impostor.  He  brought  but  a  very  imperfect  scheme; 
but  it  was  a  far  more  saving  gospel  to  that  people  than  a 
higher  one,  because  it  taught  principles  within  their  reach. 

To  the  ignorant  and  narrow  mind,  every  other  religion  but 
itB  own  is  of  the  Devil.  All  that  God  has  done  for  humanity 
in  its  babyhood,  because  it  is  not  of  so  high  a  tone  as  it  can 
sense  itself,  it  traces  to  the  same  diabolical  personage.  All 
the  ignorance  and  backwardness  of  mankind  it  ascribes  to 
an  insane  desire  on  their  part  to  fight  God  Almighty.  Such 
people,  of  course,  can  trace  God's  hand  in  nothing  but  what 
concerns  their  own  faith.  To  tell  them  that  spiritual  power 
was  employed  to  give  influence  to  any  Gospel  lower  than 
that  of  Jesus  is  absurd;  simply  because  they  do  not  under- 
irtand  that  God  adapts  his  providence  to  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  To  them  God  has  but  one  gospel;  and,  choke  or 
feed;  it  has  to  be  swallowed  by  everybody  whether  they  are  of 
the  same  size  or  not.  How  grandly  alongside  of  this  narrow- 
ness stands  the  conception  of  Joseph  Smith,  that  God  has  in 
a  ^tnre  life  prepared  states  of  happiness  on  a  level  with  the 
aerations  and  ambitions  of  every  man's  soul.  If  this  be 
true  of  a  future  state,  why  should  we  not  expect  that  the 
same  wise  and  loving  policy  of  Deity  has  been  carried 
out  in  this  life  in  provicBng  religious  governments  adapted 
to  the  varied  conditions  of  the  world;  and  that  He  sent  forth. 
spiritual  power  to  establish  such  movements  on  a  level  with 
the  character  of  each  work;  so  as  to  give  them  sufficient  in- 
fluence and  make  them  permanent  and  lasting. 

Such  a  view,  anyway,  reveals  God  as  a  grand  provider  for 
humanity;  and  when  wo  discover  His  wisdom  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  Mohammedanism  or  any  other  system  to  earth's  chil- 
dren, we  are  filled  with  hallelujahs  and  praise  to  Him  whose 
tender  mercies  are  as  wide  as  humanity,  deep  as  their  neces- 
sities and  lasting  as  all  time. 


HOW  THE  EABTH  WAS  BUILT. 

OR,   PLAIN   TALKS   ON   THE   SCIENCES. 
No.  4. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  people  generally  believed 
that  the  earth  was  one  great  mass  of  rocks  and  earth  thrown 
together  on  the  same  principle  that,  one  would  build  up  a 
dust-heap.  It  is  true  that  in  boring  or  tunneling  through 
the  earth's  crust,  it  was  observed  that  the  rocks  were  piled 
in  layers  or  strata,  one  above  another;  but  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  there  was  any  particular  method  in  the  way  m 
which  they  were  arranged. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that,  unless 
the  earth  had  been  unnaturally  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of 
some  kind,  these  layers  sucoeeded  each  other  with  unvary- 
ing regularity.  If,  for  instance,  we  call  that  kind  of  rock 
nearest  the  surface  A,  the  next  B,  and  the  third  0,  it  was 
discovered  that,  wherever  the  earth  was  penetntted,  A  was 
always  at  the  top,  B  below  it,  and  0  below  Uiat  again  And 
what  was  more  remarkable,  that,  although  in  some  places  a 
layer  might  be  missing,  those  layers  that  remained  were 
always  found  in  the  r^ular  order.  Thus,  if  C  was  missing, 
A  was  still  at  the  top  and  B  below  it 

This  led  to  the  question — How  does  this  come  aboutf — 


Was  the  earth  built  in  layers  like  a  largo  orange,  with  one 
peeling  put  on  oror  the  other?  Men  asked  this  question,  but 
could  get  no  certain  answer  till  they  got  it  from  the  rocks 
themselves.  They  examined  these  layers  and  found  to  their 
surprise  that  between  each  of  them  were  more  or  less  of  the 
remains  of  fish,  animals  and  plants,  etc., — many  of  them  of  a 
kind  entirely  unknown  on  the  present  sufacc  of  the  globe. 
They  found  not  only  the  remains  offish  between  these  strata 
of  the  earth,  but  shells  and  other  evidences  that  between  the 
times  of  the  piling  up  of  each  layer,  the  ocean  had  washed 
over  the  then  surface  of  the  globe. 

Here  comes  the  answer,  then:  The  Earth  was,  evidently 
once  somewhat  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  had  had  a  great 
many  surfaces.  That  layer  which  is  now  the  farthest  down 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  was  once  the  outer  surface  of  our 
globe.  Upon  that  surface,  some  kind  of  creatures  existed 
before  they  were  covered  up  by  the  next  layer.  This,  in 
turn,  had  upon  its  surface  another  class  of  living  creatures 
that  lived  and  died,  and  after  long  periods  were  also  buried 
up  by  the  strata  that  followed  it. 

Thus  layers  or  strata  succeeded  one  another,  each  with 
its  difierent  classes  of  living  being:8,  until  the  present  surface 
upon  which  we  live  was  produced,  and  the  present  races  and 
classes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were  placed  upon  it. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  rough  history  of  how  the  world 
was  built,  as  told  by  the  rocks  themselves;  and  it  is  more 
reliable  than  a  history  of  any  other  kind;  just  as  a  house,  if 
took  carefully  to  pieces,  would  tell  how  it  was  put  together 
better  than  any  history  of  its  erection  found  in  a  book. 

One  curious  fact  connected  with  this  story  of  the  rocks  is 
that,  while  remains  of  almost  every  variety  of  animal,  plant 
or  fish  can  be  found  imbedded  in  the  lower  regions  of  our 
globe,  no  clear  evidences  of  men  having  existed  before  the 
formation  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  can  be  discov- 
ered. And  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  harmonious  revela- 
tions that  these  rocks  bring  to  liglit  is  that,  while  every  huge 
and  extravagantly  formed  kind  of  creature  flourished  before 
man's  day,  the  kind  and  loving  Deity  that  governs  us  all, 
prepared  the  way  for  man  by  sweeping  them  all  away  before 
his  advent;  while  He  brought  with  man  just  such  a  class  of 
animals  and  trees  and  plants  as  would  be  pleasant  to  his 
sight  and  more  suitable  companions  for  his  times.  Here,  as 
in  all  true  science,  we  have  a  revelation  of  God's  love. 


WELCOME  TO  SUMMER. 

BY  J.   BURROWS. 


Thrico  welcome,  thou  fair  Goddess  of  the  year, 
With  all  thy  splendor  and  thy  bright  array, 

And  joys  ineffable;  thrice  welcome  here, 
Ascend  thy  throne — resume  thy  peaceful  sway. 

The  May-queen  has  departed  with  her  train 
Of  sweet  delights;  but  on  each  passing  breeze 

The  gentle  zephyrs  strike  their  harps  again. 
While  feathered  songsters  warble  in  the  trees. 

Most  glorious  summer!  I  will  tune  my  Ivre 
And  join  the  chorus  Nature's  self  doth  sing, 

To  bid  thee  welcome,  for  thyself  inspires 
Creation  with  the  music  thou  dost  bring. 

The  rivulets  that  leave  t)ieir  mountain  side. 
Like  streams  of  glittering  silver  to  the  view, 

Dance,  and  sing  **Welcome,"  as  they  onward  glide 
To  fructify,  to  season  and  renew. 

Come,  fill  our  vales,  revivify  and  cheer 
Each  downcast  soul,  and  to  each  mind  impart 

New  faith  and  hope,  and  chase  away  all  fear 
From  every  aching,  sad,  desponding  heart. 
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CHABLEMAfiNE, 

THB   W0BLD*8    HISTORY   ILLUSTRATED    IN    ITS    GREAT   CUARACTBR8. 

We  now  come  to  the  greatest  man  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
was  eminently  of  the  imperial  type,  yet,  like  as  some  priests 
blend  in  themselves  the  character  of  the  warrior  and  the  em- 
pire-founder, so  Charlemagne  blended  in  himself  the  king 
and  the  priest.  He  came,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  priestly  fam- 
ily; and  hence,  he  had  much  of  the  priestly  bias.  He  loved 
learning,  was  the  magnificent  patron  of  learned  men,  and  as 
much  a  creator  of  popes  and  bishops,  as  of  the  temporal 
lords  of  his  empire.  He  was  moreover  not  only  the  founder 
of  the  new  western  empire  to  succeed  that  of  the  Constan- 
tines  then  in  decay,  but  also  the  prophet  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  in  our  biographical  encyclopedia  given  views 
of  the  barbaric  chaos  in  Europe,  which  succeeded  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  and  found  that,  during  that 
night  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Mohammedans  almost 
alone  represented  civilization.  But  a  new  family  of  na- 
tions had  now  grown  up,  the  states  of  Europe  had  become 
consolidated,  and  France  ranked  as  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church.  The  time  had  therefore  come  not  only  for  a  new 
western  empire,  but  also  for  a  new  civilization  to  spring  up 
in  Europe  at  once  possessing  the  vigor  of  young  races;  and 
also  the  imperial  classicality  of  the  old  Roman.  This  civili- 
zation was  to  be  levencd  by  the  Christian  faith,  and  as  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as  fierce  warlike  nations  in  primitive 
times  could  bo  expected  to  embody.  Some  great  representa- 
tive man  was  therefore  necessary  to  arise  at  this  period, 
representative  both  of  Christendom  as  an  imperial  power, 
and  Christendom  as  a  new  civilization.  The  man  was  forth- 
coming. Providence  had  him  prepared:  the  Heavens  brought 
up  for  their  work  of  human  progress,  the  magnificent  Char- 
lemagne, greater  than  whom  of  his  type  there  perhaps  was 
never  born.  He  was  not  exactly  a  Caesar  nor  a  ccn verted 
Constantino  nor  a  Napoleon:  he  was,  as  we  have  typed  him, 
more  of  an  imperial  prophet,  yet  very  different  to  the  Mo- 
bammed  class.  This  strange  blending  as  observed  undoubt- 
edly grew  out  of  the  priestly  character  and  bias  of  his  family. 

And  just  here,  we  are  brought  to  another  of  the  providen- 
tial methods  manifested  in  human  progress  in  the  coming  up 
of  Alfred  the  Great  from  the  Saxon  race,  so  soon  after  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  He,  too,  was  a  prophet  of  the  new 
civilization,  and  when  England,  as  well  as  France,  Crerniany 
and  Italy,  had  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  civ- 
ilization, then  the  world  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  started 
on  its  grander  course,  the  culmination  of  which  we  are  find- 
ing now  in  the  "Latter-days."  But  there  was  one  more 
fusion  necessary:  it  was  that  remarkable  blending  of  the  two 
most  powerful,  yet  somewhat  opposite  races  in  the  con<iuc8t 
of  England  by  the  mighty  William.  After  that  period,  the 
civilization  of  the  world  was  led  by  the  most  western  nations 
known  now  as  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  movements  of 
Providence  now  before  us,  commencing  with  Charlemagne, 
founder  of  the  empires  of  Germany  and  France. 

After  the  death  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  his  sons  Charles  the 
Great  and  Churloman  were  crowned  and,  for  a  time,  divided 
the  sway;  but  Charloman  dying,  his  brother  Charles  the 
Great,  known  as  Charlemagne,  united  the  empire  in  himself. 
He  found  his  opportunity  as  dictator  of  the  world  in  the  con- 
test between  Didier,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  Adrian  the 
First,  who  was  the  ninety-ninth  pope. 

The  ambitious  Charlemagne  who,  fi*om  his  accession, 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire 
of  the  West,  listened  to  the  invitation  of  the  Romans  and 
engaged  himself  to  the  Pope  to  pass  the  Alps  with  his  sol- 
diers and  redeem  from  the  Ix)mbards  the  cities  which  lib 


father  Pepin  had  conferred  on  St.  Peter  as  his  patrimony. 

Bidier,  king  of  the  Lombards,  resolved  to  seise  by  force  ; 
the  person  of  the  pope,  which  Adrian  learning  by  intelli- 
gence from  his  spies,  he  assembled  troq)a  to  defend  Rome; 
after  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  conjuring 
him  by  the  divine  mysteries  not  to  advance  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time,  menacing  htm  with  the 
thunders  of  St.  Peter.  Finding  Rome  in  a  state  of  defenoe,  ^ 
Bidier  dared  not  a  regular  siege;  bat  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  Charlemagne's  preparations  of  war  now  aknned 
the  Lombard  king,  and  he  hastened  to  inform  the  mighty 
protector  of  St.  Peter  that  he  was  willing  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  Jthe  Holy  See;  but  the  ambassadors  of  France  at 
the  court  of  Rome  rejected  these  propositions,  and  without 
waiting  the  reply  of  their  master,  solemnly  declared  war 
against  Bidier.  The  army  of  Charlemagne  thereupon  passed 
into  Italy  and  bloekaded  Pavia,  while  the  Lombards  of  Rieti, 
Spoletti  Ossino,  Ancona  and  Folegiri,  frightened  4it  the  for- 
midable invasion  of  the  Franks,  humbled  themselves  to  the 
court  of  Rome. 

Buring  the  siege  of  Pftvia,  Charlemagne  made  a  journey 
to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  Easter,  whereupon  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  the  militia,  the  clergy  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  bearing  branches  of  rote  and  olive  trees, 
met  the  French  monarch,  and  marched  before  him  singing 
hymns.  As  soon  as  Charlemagne  perceived  the  crosses  and 
banners  of  the  procession,  he,  with  his  lords,  dismounted  and 
advanced  on  foot  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  pope, 
surrounded  by  his  priests  and  deacons,  awaited  him  on  the 
sill  of  the  temple.  The  conqueror  bent  and  kissed  the  steps 
of  the  sacred  church,  and  embraced  the  pontiff;  and  then, 
hand^n  hand,  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Adrian /  entered  the 
church  and  prostrated  themselves  at  the  tomb  of  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles. 

Charlemagne,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  caused  a  deed  to 
be  executed  and  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Petef,  by  which 
the  Church  became  possessed,  as  gifts  from  Pepin  of  France, 
and  his  sons,  of  the  Isle  of  Carso,  the  cities  of  Bafti,  Reggio 
and  Mantua,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  provinces  of 
Venice  and  Istria,  and  the  duchies  of  Spolcttd  and  Bene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  see  how  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Romish  Church  originated  and  increased  through  the  gii^s 
of  the  magnificent  family  of  Charlemagne  who  were  some- 
thing more  thati  mere  secular  kings,  who  were  in  fact  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  new  empire  of  Christendom,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  family  of  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Mctz,  which  was 
at  onc'i  famous  for  its  Saints,  its  sovereign  princes,  and  its 
imp3rial  Charlemagne. 

The  king  of  the  Franks,  after  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  set 
out  for  his  camp  at  Pavia,  and  completed  his  victory  over 
Bidier  king  of  the  Lombards  whom  he  sent  a  prisoner  into 
France;  atler  which  he  made  his  second  visit  to  Rome. 
^'Then,"  says  Mazery,  "the  pope,  followed  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  whom  be  had  called  around  him  to  render 
the  ceremony  more  imposing,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran,  and,  in  the  presence  of  ap  immense 
crowd,  bestowed  upon  the  prince  the  title  of  patrician,  the 
first  dignity  of  the  empire.  He  conferred  upon  him  the 
right  of  investing  bishops  within  his  States,  and  even  of  nom- 
inating popes,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  cavals  and  dis- 
orders of  the  elections."  Italian  historians  affirm  that  Char- 
lemagne renounced  this  pren^ative,  reserving,  the  right  of 
confirming  the  nominations,  as  the  Greek  Church  had  done. 
The  new  western  empire,  occupying  the  same  relations  to  the 
Church  as  that  of  the  Cecsars  before,  was  now  fairly  in  exis- 
tence. 

On  hi»  second  visit  to  Rome,  Charlemagne  visited  all 
the  holy   places,  and   the   priests  made  the  siicred   vaults 
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resound  witli  Hosannahs  in  honor  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
Lombards. 

Charlemagne  now  returned  to  France  to  commence  his 
wars  in  Spain  against  the  Saracens,  and  in  Germany  against 
the  Saxons,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  terrible 
character  of  his  religious  wars  with  the  Saxons  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  one  famous  item  that  he  caused  four  thousand 
of  the  Saxons  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day  for  their  deter- 
mined refiisal  to  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

During  the  year  781,  Charlemagne  having  finished  his 
wars  with  the  Saracens  and  Saxons,  paid  his  third  visit  to 
Rome  to  return  thanks  and  have  his  youngest  son  Charlo- 
man  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  the  young  prince  was  bap- 
tized with  the  name  of  Pepin. 

The  great  controversy  of  the  image  smashing  again,  at 
about  this  time,  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  Christian 
world,  upon  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  were  divided. 
Constantino,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  his  mother,  the  em- 
press Irene,  yielded  to  Pope  Adrian,  and  resumed  image  wor- 
ship, while,  very  singular  to  note,  Charlemagne,  the  founder 
of  the  new  empire  of  the  west,  threw  his  weight  against  the 
Christian  idolatry.  This  grand  apostle  of  empire  and  civili- 
sation, trembled  not  at  the  thunders  of  the  pope  but  sought 
to  establish  among  the  bishops  of  the  West  an  enlightened 
unity  of  the  faith  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrels  of  his  bishops.  He,  therefore,  convoked  a 
council  of  prelates,  presiding  over  his  provinces,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred,  who  assembled  at  his  residence  at  Frank- 
f<^t-on-the-Maine,  to  whom  were  added  three  hundred  monks 
besides  the  principal  lords  of  the  imperial  court.  Charle- 
magne presided,  and  astonished  the  Council  with  his  eloquence 
and  theological  discussions.  He  next  addressed  a  synodical 
epistle  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  Spain,  which  will,  in  itself,  illus- 
trate Charlemagne  in  his  character  as  an  imperial  apostle: 

»»We  are  profoundly  touched,  lords  bishops,  by  the  oppressions 
which  the  infidel  causes  you  to  endure;  but  we  suffer  a  still  greater 
affliction  from  the  error  which  reigns  among  you,  and  which  has 
forced  us  to  assemble  a  council  of  all  the  prelates  of  our  kingdom, 
to  declare  the  orthodox  faith  on  the  adoption  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

**We  have  examined  your  writings  with  profound  attention,  and 
your  objections  haye  been  discussed,  article  by  article,  in  the 
synod.  Each  bishop,  in  our  presence,  has  had  full  liberty  to  ex- 
press his  opinion,  and,  by  the  aid  of  God,  this  important  question 
is  finally  decided. 

"I  conjure  you,  however,  to  embrace  our  confession  of  faith  in 
the  spirit  of  peace,  and  not  to  elevate  your  doctrines  above  the 
decision  of  the  universal  church. 

"Previous  to  the  scandal  to  which  you  have  given  rise  by  the 
error  of  the  adoption,  we  loved  you  as  our  brethren;  the  upright- 
ness of  your  belief  consoled  us  in  your  temporal  servitude,  and 
we  had  resolved  to  free  you  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saracens. 

"Do  not,  then,  deprive*  yourselves  of  the  participation  of  our 
prayers  and  our  aid;  for  if,  after  the  admonition  of  the  pope  and 
the  warnings  ef  the  council,  you  do  not  renounce  your  error,  we 
shall  regard  you  as  heretics,  and  shall  not  dare  to  have  further 
communication  with  you. 

"As  to  the  proposition  submitted  to  our  judgment,  on  the  new 
synod  held  at  Constantinople,  in  which  it  was  ordained,  under 
penalty  of  anathema,  to  render  to  the  images  of  saints,  the  wor- 
ship and  adoration  rendered  to  the  divine  Trinity,  the  fathers  of 
our  assembly  have  rejected  this  sacrilegious  doctrine  as  impious, 
and  reject  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  Rome." 


FABULOUS  HISTORY  OF  ROME  CONSIDERED. 

OR,  HOW  THE  WORLD  HAS  GROWN. 
BY   ELI   B.   KELSEY. 

In  our  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Romans^  we  find  that  their  early  writers  drew  as  largely  upon 
their  imaginations  as  did  the  writers  of  all  the  olden  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  but  a  bur- 
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Icsque  on  common  sense,  and  never  could  have  been  received 
but  by  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people.  It  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  great  doubt,  among  historians,  whether  such  persons  as 
Romulus  and  Remus  ever  existed.  Some  ancient  historians, 
especially  those  of  Greek  origin,  contend  that  a  party  of 
Trojans  escaping  from  their  beleaguered  city,  took  shipping 
and  stai'ted  out  on  the  hunt  for  a  land  far  removed  irom 
their  mighty  and  warlike  neighbors,  the  Greeks,  where  they 
could  hope  to  live  in  peace.  They  finally  sailed  up  the  Tiber 
and  went  ashore  to  hunt  for  food  and  to  have  a  good  time 
generally.  A  bold  and  daring  woman  named  "Roma,"  wife 
of  one  of  the  Trojan  Refugees,  tired  of  being  cooped  up  on 
shipboard,  influenced  the  female  members  of  the  expedition 
to  set  the  ships  on  fire  in  the  absence  of  their  male  friends, 
who  had  by  this  time  got  tired  of  inactivity,  and  were  about 
reembarking  to  continue  their  search  for  a  better  land.  In 
those  rude  times  the  women  performed  almost  all  of  the  man- 
ual labor,  and  they  found  that  a  migratory  life  was,  of  all 
others,  the  worst  for  them.  The  men  upon  discovering  what 
had  been  done',  and  finding  also  that  all  their  "woman-kind" 
were  alike  guilty,  although  veiy  wroth  at  the  trick  played 
upon  them,  concluded  to  accept  of  the  olive  branch  held  out 
to  them  by  their  wives  and  sisters,  who,  to  appease  them, 
made  free  use  of  tears,  and  all  those  blandishments  that 
have  rendered  the  sex  invincible  in  all  ages.  The  necessity 
of  their  circumstances  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  for  their  support.  The  land  being 
fruitful,  and  the  climate  not  to  be  complained  of,  they  not 
only  became  reconciled  to  their  lot,  but  were  hugely  pleased, 
and  upon  laying  out  a  city  called  it  "Roma,"  in  honor  of  the 
cunning  lady  who  had  so  effectually  spoiled  their  chance  of 
maratime  explorations. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Greek  historians,  in  their  en- 
deavors to  render  the  Greek  name  immortal  by  ckiming  to 
be  the  originators  and  first  founders  of  the  mighty  Roman 
States,  fixed  up  the  most  reasonable  story  to  that  end.  Trou- 
badores  and  minstrels — the  first  compilers  of  tradition — re- 
jected any  such  easily  accounted  for  origin  as  that  of  actual 
men  and  actual  women  having  been  driven  by  distress  to  the 
banks  of  the*  Tiber,  and  thus  becoming  the  founders  of  so 
great  a  power,  and  chose  rather,  that  origin  that  was  based 
upon  the  ideal  and  marvelous.  The  most  moderate  among 
them  claiming  that  the  god  Mars  begat  Romulus  by  Ilia, 
daughter  of  i^neas  and  Lavinia,  two  celebrated  characters. 
But  all  ardent  lovers  of  the  marvelous  swallowed  without 
grimace  the  fable  that  "Tarchetius,"  king  of  the  Albans, 
once  discovered  a  huge  Phantom  rising  up  out  of  his  hearth. 
This  unwelcome  presence  showing  no  disposition  to  leave,  the 
oracles  of  the  goddess  Tcthys  was  consulted,  who  answered 
that  some  virgin  must  aecept  the  embraces  of  the  Pliantom, 
the  fruit  whereof  should  be  a  son,  eminent  for  good  fortune  and 
great  strength  of  body.  Tarchetius  ordered  his  daughter 
to  entertain  the  apparition.  She,  declining,  sent  her  maid, 
who,  proving  more  fruitful  than  the  goddess  expected,  bore 
two  sons  instciid  of  one.  After  many  ups  and  downs,  those 
two  miraculously  begotten  children  were  finally  set  afloat 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  The  trough  in  which  they 
were  placed  ran  ashore  where  Rome  now  stands.  A  she 
wolf  took  upon  herself  the  duties  of  wet-nurse,  while  the 
duty  of  general  provider  was  performed  by  a  woodpecker — 
a  sacred  bird  of  the  gods. 

It  is  humiliating  to  the  intelligence  of  the  ago  in  which 
we  live,  that  historians  of  our  own  times  will  not  endeavor  to 
burst  asunder  this  veil  of  tradition,  and  procure  for  us  some 
facts,  instead  of  leaving  the  subject  involved  in  such  a  mass 
of  nonsense,  folly  and  trash.  Imagine  for  a  moment  what 
would  be  the  answers  of  a  class  of  juvenile  students  of  his- 
tory of  our  day,  if  catechised  upon  the  origin  of  Rome: 
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Pedagogue. — Who  founded  Rome? 

Juvenile. — Romulus  and  Remus. 

Fed. — Who  begot  Romulus  and  Remus? 

Juv. — A  Ghost. 

Ped. — Who  performed  the  part  of  a  mother  to  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus? 

Juv.—A  She-wolf. 

Ped. — Who  provided  food  for  them  in  their  infancy? 

Juv. — A  Woodpecker. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  that  daring  writer,  Olodius,  who,  in 
hb<  ."Amendations  of  Chronology,"  affirms  that  all  of  the  an- 
cient records  of  Rome  were  destroyed  when  the  Gauls,  under 
Bremus,  sacked  and  burnt  the  city,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  its  foundation;  and  that  those  which  are  now 
shown  as  such  were  forged  in  favor  of  some  ambitious  Ro- 
mans, who  wanted  to  stretch  their  lineage  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  be  able  to  deduce  it  from  names  covered  with 
(fabulous)  glory. 

The  probability  is  that  some  daring  freebooter  o\  those 
rude  and  warlike  days,  gathered  around  him  a  strong  force 
of  *'free-companions,"  and  made  war  upon  various  petty 
nationalities  in  his  vicinity,  taking  captives,  and  making  the 
maids,  wives  or  concubines,  and  reducing  the  males  to 
slavery;  this  laying  in  the  foundation  of  Rome  a  strong 
stratagetic  point  to  occupy  and  fortify  as  a  place  of  safe  depos- 
it for  the  spoils  taken  in  their  forays,  to  which  they  could 
return  and  rest  in  safety,  when  wearied  with  their  hunts  for 
prey,  would  be  one  of  the  first  measures  of  an  intelligent  mil- 
itary leader. 

hurope.  at  that  time,  was  in  possesj^ion  of  innumerable 
petty  nationalities.  The  Greeks,  PhoDnocians  and  Cartha- 
genians  were  all  great  colonizers,  and  innumerable  colonies 
of  those  hardy  maratime  explorers  dotted  the  Adriatic,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  while  the  vast 
interior  was  in  the  precarious  possscssion  of  numerous  off- 
shoots of  most  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asiatic  and  European 
Tartary.  The  disintegrated  state  of  society  was  exceeding- 
ly favorable  to  rapine  and  plunder,  by  a  bold  and  able  leader 
of  "Free-Companions."  How  much  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  then-to-be  future  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  was  laid  in  this  manner,  than  that  two 
(human)  cubs  of  a  she-wolf  should  have  that  honor — if  honor 
it  be? 

Of  course,  in  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  for  one  moment  as- 
sumed that  any  modern  historians  preserve  the  she-wolf  story 
but  to  illustrate  the  profound  darkness  in  which  the  origin 
of  Rome  is  enwrapped.  That  is  well  enough  understood;  the 
point  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  present  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  hopelessly 
involved  in  fable,  when  a  natural  and  reasonable  origin  grow- 
ing out  of  the  well  miderstood  condition  of  those  times  lies 
close  at  hand. 


CONSUMPTION, 


BY   JINGO,    C.  B.  &  U.  S. 


This  is  a  subject  that  comes  home  to  every  man's  bosom. 
It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  most  people 
consume  more  or  loss.  We  have  traveled  a  great  deal  by 
land  and  by  sea.  Wo  have  journeyed  over  the  great  plains 
repo4itedly,  have  seen  the  representatives  of  almost  every 
clime  beneath  the  sun. 

I've  traveled  East,  I've  traveled  West, 

And  I've  been  o'er  the  main; 
Have  borne  the  stranger's  frown,  and  worse, 
Have  traveled  home  again. 

and  our  conclusion  has  been,  after  mature  deliberation,  that 
all  people  eat  more  or  less,  either  singly,  in  couples,  or  cu 
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7na8sc.  The  intelligent  reader  naturally  inquires  why  do 
people  eaty  The  philosopher  informs  you  with  a  grand 
flourish  that  it  is  because  ''it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  de- 
pletion of  the  system.''  This  is  a  direct  evasion — a  cruel 
subterfuge.  When  we  come  to  consider  that  at  a  very  mod- 
erate computation  one  eight  part  of  a  man's  whole  life  is 
expended  in  eating.  The  philosophical  mind  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader  naturally  demands  a  more  comprehensive  answer. 
There  must  be  more  than  one  reason  for  such  a  universal 
disposition  throughout  the  world  to  almost  incessantly  gorge 
themselves,  and  there  is.  Some  cat  from  compulsion,  but 
the  vast  majority  because  they  can't  help  it.  We  put  this 
in  plain  terms  in  order  that  even  the  editor  may  understand  it. 

Dear  reader,  have  the  patience  to  follow  us  through  a  few 
figures.  We  observed,  on  a  former  occtision,  that  '*  figures 
can't  lie;"  as  there  may  be  individuals  who  failed  to  see  this 
stjitement  wc  reiterate  it,  Jif/urrs  iJont  lie.  The  reader  may 
place  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ensuing  calculations,  which 
are  based  upon  actual  occular  observations;  itnd  have  been 
made  with  great  care, — no  pains  nor  expense  having  been 
spared  to  insure  their  accuracy.  We  will  take  for  instance  a 
man  of  ordinary  consumptive  capacity  consumes  say  7  J  lbs. 
of  food  at  each  meal,  however  as  we  do  nothing  by  halves, 
we  will  call  it  8tbs.  or  to  facilitaite  calculations  we  will  call  it, 
in  round  numbers,  10  lbs.  Say,  for  instance,  he  devours  1 
lb.  of  Sirloin,  fwe  have  known  an  individmd  to  cat  5  lbs., 
but  do  not  wish  to  base  our  calculaticms  on  extremes),  also 
4  medium  sized  potatoes,  averaging  say  Jib.  each,  making  in 
all,  21bs.  of  potatoes;  of  other  vegetables  such  as  cabbage, 
carrot.s,  onions,  peas,  beans,  etc.  at  iv  moderate  computation, 
say  21bs.;  of  bread,  cake,  pie,  etc.,  lib.;  of  fluids,  taking  the 
yciir  through,  stiy  2  J  lbs.,  (in  summer,  much  more),  the  Alb. 
of  which  we  will  thi*ow  off,  as  we  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of 
ri(l(/ar  fractions.  Totid,  Bibs.,  or  in  round  numbers  (we  al- 
ways prefer  round  numbers  even  in  g-astronomy),  say  l(»lbs. 
(Our  own  appetite  being  smiewhat  delicate,  we  have  taken  it 
as  a  standard.  It  is  true  we  don't  eat  much  at  once,  but 
like  to  have  our  meals  regularly.)  These  lOlbs.  arc  con- 
sumed, say,  three  times  |)er  diem.,  (in  England,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  eat  much  oftener.)  This  would  make  30  lbs.  |>er  dny, 
or  in  3(j5  days,  lODSOlbs.,  or,  in  round  numbci-s,  say  llt)00lbs., 
which  make  51  tons,  or,  in  round  numbers,  G  tons  per  an- 
num. A  temperate  man  who  merely  consimics  this  amount 
of  food  at  regujar  intervals,  would  probably  live  to  the  age  of 
75  ycai*s;  and,  during  that  time,  would  manage  t<»  place  him- 
self outside  of  450  tons,  or  say,  in  round  numbers,  500  t^ms 
of  food.  This  food,  at  10  cts  per  |M>und,  the  average  price  of 
beef  and  flour,  would  amount  precisely  to  the  snug  little  sum 
(»f  8100,000.  AVyo,  when  a  man  pays  a  dollar  a  meal  and  a 
dollar  a  bed  for  seventy-five  years,  he  is  regularly  and  sy.s- 
tcmatically  swindled  out  of  exactly  $I),G00  by  proprietors  of 
boarding  houses  and  hotels.  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
visit  such  places  as  long  as  we  have  a  friend  in  comfortiiblc 
circumstances. 

When  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  a  medium  sized  indi- 
vidual, of  average  mental  calibre,  consumes  in  the  course  of 
an  ordinary  lifetime,  say  IGGJ  tons  of  solid  food,  and  twice 
that  amount  of  liquid  fi>od,  making  jojntly  500  tons — to 
which  must  be  added  ab'>ut  four  tons,  for  the  extra  amount 
usually  Ciiten  on  i'ast  days.  We  reiterate,  gentle  readerl 
when  we  behold  such  a  man,  and  consider  what  he  has  passed 
though — and  what  has  passed  through  hiia— and  obscno  his 
rotundity  and  healthy  aspect,  and  when  we  reflect  that  he  is 
a  self-made  man,  we  are  constrained  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
*'Man  is  fearfully  and  wondorfVilly  made." 

[The  intelligent  reader  will 'find  this  subject  amply  venti- 
lated in  our  work  on  ''Ramifications  of  the  Human  System," 
page  HG5,  vol.  9.] 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
mine!  in  lifk  or  in  dkath. 

No  sooner  had  Donna  Clara  Garcia  ordered  from  her  house,  in 
her  wrath,  the  man  for  whom  she  would  haye  given  her  life,  than 
she  would  have  given  almost  that  life  to  unsay  her  words. 

**No,  no,  Farinelli,  I  did  not  mean  it;  your  cruel  charges  wrung 
my  words  from  me." 

"Donna  Clara,  I  leave  your  house.    You  shall  see  me  no  more." 

But  the  Spanish  lady  threw  herself  between  him  she  loved  and 
the  door  to  interrupt  his  exit.  He  attempted  to  pass  her,  but  she 
threw  herself  imploringly  upon  her  knees.  He  attempted  to  raise 
her  to  remove  her  from  his  path,  but  she  clung  (o  him  as  she 
would  have  clung  to  life. 

*'No,  no,  Farinelli,  you  shall  not;  you  shall  not  leave  me  thus. 
Y'ou  shall  not  leave  me  to  return  no  more." 

"Donna  Clara,  you  have  ordered  me  from  your  house.  I  but 
wait  to  obey  you.'' 

"Forgive  me!  Forgive  me!  Oh,  forgive  me,  Farinelli  !'*  and 
still  she  clung  to  him  in  her  distraction,  for  she  feared,  did  he 
leave  her  now,  it  would  be  forever. 

As  a  ship  tossed  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm,  is  woman 
when  the  whole  yearning  of  her  life  is  crowded  into  the  span  of 
a  moment's  distraction.  Her  love  is  to  her  everything — not  a  frag- 
ment of  her  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she  clings  to  its  object 
with  a  tenacity  that  knows  not  the  logic  of  reason  when  the  logic 
of  her  feelings  overwhelms  alL  No  wonder  that  even  the  good 
woman  clings  to  a  bad  man — her  husband — to  the  last  breath;  and 
no  wonder  that  Donna  Clara,  a  Spanish  woman  whose  very  essence 
was  passion,  should  cling  to  Farinelli  to  prevent  him  from  leaving 
her  forever.  We  have  nought  to  urge  for  the  proprieties,  but  sim- 
ply tell  the  story  of  Donna  Clara  Garcia,  whose  life  has  its  tragedy 
as  terrible  as  any  which  she  had  represented  upon  the  stage. 

But  Farinelli  had  been  somewhat  playing  a  part,  for  he  had 
determined  to  wring  from  the  prima  donna  her  knowledge  of  the 
retreat  of  Terese,"  and  her  ordering  him  from  the  house  had  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  be  cruel. 

"Rise,  Donna  Clara.  I  will  not  leave  you  tlnis,  if  you  will  tell 
me  where  my  foster-sister  is." 

"I  will;  I  will  on  one  condition,"  she  answered,  rising. 

"Name  it,  lady." 

"Promise  me  that  she  shall  never  be  your  wife."  The  lady,  it 
will  be  rcmcmbereJ,  had  exacted  a  similar  promise  from  Terese. 

"I  promise  you.  Donna  Clara;  and  I  do  it  sincerely." 

"But  swear  by  all  your  hopes  of  salvation." 

"1  sweair  by  all  my  hopes  of  salvation,  that  I  will  never  seek  to 
make  my  foster-sister  my  wife.     I  had  already  resolved  it." 

"Then  1  will  tell  you:  she  is  in  Paris  with  Spontini." 

"Thank  God.     Then  my  foster-sister  is  safe." 

"And  now,  Farinelli,  you  will  return  again.  You  will  return 
again;  will  you  not?" 

"I  must  first  seek  my  foster-sister,  Donna  Clara." 

"No,  no;  go  not  to  her.     Oh,  go  not  to  her!" 

"I  must;  but  believe  me,  I  shall  not  forget  this  night's  scene. 
Lady,  you  have  touched  my  heart.  I  dare  say  no  more.  Let  us 
end  this  interview;  and  may  heaven  bless  you.  " 

"And  you,  Farinelli;  may  heaven  bless  you!  Wo  shall  meet 
again  in  Paris." 

They  partetl.  The  Spanish  lady  had  more  than  half  won  the 
object  of  lior  life,  and  she  returned  to  her  gay  party  with  a  hope- 
ful heart. 

**Gcntlemen,  1  am  engaged  for  Paris.'' 

"For  Paris!" 

"Leave  Rome!" 

**And  upon  such  a  triumph?" 

Such  were  th<<  acclamations  which  met  tliis  sudden  announce- 
ment. 

"May  I  hope  for  (he  pleasure  of  your  company,  Donna  Clara? 
for  I,  too,  go  to  Paris,"  observed  the  Marquis  Baglioni. 

"Delightful,  Marquis.  I  accept  the  offer.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, let  us  renew  the  festivities  of  the  night.  And  then  for 
Paris." 

The  party  broke  up  at  three  in  the  morning.  Their  gifted 
hostess  did  all  she  could  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  her  guests;  but 


the  gentlemen  were  evidently  not  pleased  with  the  prima  donna  a 
announcement  of  an  engagement  for  Paris. 

Donna  Clara  felt  much  relieved  when  her  guests  had  depart ed;for 
she  was  sick  at  heart  with  the  bi'illiant  nothings  of  the  evening 
which  her  admirers  had  poured  into  her  ears.  One  moment  of 
passionate  affection  from  Farinelli  would  have  been  to  her  worth 
a  lifetime  of  admiration  from  noble  gallants,  whose  faVots  she 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  woman  of  the  world.  But  to  Farinelli, 
she  was  a  woman  of  heart;  and,  after  his  call  and  the  passionate 
scene  that  night  with  him,  she  ached  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

When  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber,  she  approached  a  crucifix 
which  stood  upon  the  table  near  her  bedside.  She  gazed  upon  it 
wistfully  and  seemed  as  though  she  felt  a  great  impulse  to  fall  on 
her  knees  before  it  and  vent  her  heart  in  supplication,  for  love  at 
that  moment  made  her  more  religious;  it  purified  her  of  some  of 
the  dross  of  her  nature.  But  the  spirit  of  tin  earthly  passion  tri- 
umphed over  the  gentler  feeling,  and  the  angel  of  evil  drove  from 
her  presence  the  angel  of  good.  She  fell  not  before  the  crucifix. 
She  took  it  in  her  hand  not  for  a  prayer,  but  for  a  great  oath  to 
which  her  whole  being  gave  fearful  response. 

"Farinelli,"  she  said,  apostrophising  the  absent  one,  "You have 
sworn  to  me,  to-night,  by  your  hopes  of  salvation  that  she  shall 
never  be  your  wife.  My  oath  shall  now  be  added  to  yours.  By 
this  awful  symbol  of  our  church,  I  swear  that  you  shall  be  miAe! 
In  life  or  in  death,  you  shall  be  mine!  At  the  altar  or  in  the 
grave,  my  hand  shall  be  your  link." 

And  the  Spanish  woman  kissed  the  crucifix.  That  solemn  oath 
the  angel  of  fate  recorded. 

(niAPTER  XLIV. 

A    NKW    MATIXO    TX    SIR    RICUABD's    KAMILY. 

We  must  return  now  to  the  Courtneys,  whom  we  left  in  great 
trouble  by  the  stern  decision  of  the  conscience  of  the  two  families 
that  the  Jewess  and  the  Christian  must  not  mate. 

But  not  alone  had  come  this  decision.  There  was,  as  we  have 
noted,  by  the  united  canceling  of  the  betrothal  between  Walter 
Temp]^r  and  Eleanor  Courtney,  a  thorough  disarrangement  of  the 
entire  family  intentions.  Nor  did  the  towering  barrier  of  religi- 
ons and  races,  which  had,  by-the  appearing  of  Isaac  Ben  Ammon 
into  the  action,  so  suddenly  come  between  our  hero  and  hefoine 
bring  about  a  return  to  the  old  engagements  of  the  Courtney  fam- 
ily. The  betrothal  once  canceled  with  such  conscientious  solem- 
nity in  the  minds  of  the  cousins,  it  could  never  be  reconfirmed, 
Walter  Templar  was  the  last  man  whom  Eleanor  Courtney  would 
now  have  chosen  to  wed.  She  would  as  soon  have  thought*  of 
marrying  her  own  brother  as  Walter.  Indeed  in  renouncing  the 
marriage  engagement,  he  became  to  her  precisely  as  an  only 
brother.  The  very  sanctity  of  the  past  relations  made  him  more 
than  a  cousin,  and  their  early  associations  and  attachments  con- 
firmed the  brother-and-sisterhood  of  their  nature  and  family 
which  existed  between  them. 

There  were  also  other  phases  of  the  case,  as  it  now  stood  be- 
tween Walter  and  Eleanor.  A  sense  of  pride  and  love  had  entered 
into  the  maiden's  mind.  To  have  married  her  to  Walter  would 
have  humbled,  not  exalted,  her.  As  wo  have  said,  Eleanor  pos- 
sessed the  same  lofty  conscientious  character  as  Walter,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  the  same  touch  therein  of  imperiousness.  She 
was  not  haughty  in  a  petty  sense,  but  she  had  all  that  pride  and 
dignity  of  sense  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  old  English 
aristocracy,  who  would  torture  their  own  hearts  or  go  to  the 
block,  as  became  the  peerage  of  a  lofty  nation,  but  not  relax  to 
save  their  heart  from  the  torture  or  their  necks  from  the  heads- 
man's stroke.  This  was  remarkably  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  of 
England,  when  she  signed  the  death-warrant  of  her  petted  Essex, 
which  called  forth  from  Henry  the  Groat  of  France,  the  eulogy 
that  Elizabeth  alone  could  perfectly  play  the  sovereign  and  it 
was  also  illustrated  by  Charles  I,  who  would  not,  to  Cronj^well 
and  the  High  Commission  court,  bend  his  dignity  to  save  his 
head.  Now,  Eleanor  Courtney  possessed  this  same  sense  of  lofty 
propriety  and  she  would  not  have  consented  to  the  renewal  of  the 
betrothal  with  her  cousin  Walter,  even  had  she  loved  him  with 
the  love  that  woman  is  capable  of  feeling  for  the  one  whom  she  is 
destined  to  find  either  in  this  or  another  life  aw  her  mate  everlast- 
ingly. Had  she  deemed  Walter  that  one,  she  would  now  have 
refused  him  until  he  had  come  round  to  feel  that  she  was  his  other 
half — bis  necessary  link  for  self-completement.  Had  she  felt 
him  hers  in  this  sense,  still  she  would  have  given  him  to  Terese, 
under  the  circumstances,  leaving  it  to  tho  hereafter  to  bring 
about  the  eternal  union  of  spiritual  fitness,  when  the  crossed  cir- 
cumstances of  this  life  are  swept  away  and  the  self-parts  come 
together  as  though  all  things  had  a  pre-ordination.     It  is  thus 
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somehow  or  other  that  women  of  fine  sentiments  everywhere  phil> 
osophise  touching  their  yearnings  for  their  oicn  matt9^  when  they 
find  crosses  in  their  loTe  or  unfitness  in  their  marriages.  And  in 
this  matter,  though  they  may  not  be  so  practically  sound  as  men, 
they  are  more  sentimentally  wise. 

But  the  reyocation  of  the  betrothal  had  brought  Eleanor  Court- 
ney  to  the  subject  of  love  in  its  positire  phases.  In  questioning 
her  own  heart  closely,  she  found  that  she  loyed  Walter  as  an  only 
brother;  and  that  she  did  not  feel  that  yearning  towards  him  as 
for  the  one  destined  to  be  her  eternal  mate.  She  realized  now 
the  inyestigation  of  the  matter  was  so  peculiarly  pressed  home 
that  Walter  was  too  much  like  her  own  self.  They  were  the  two 
pojtiiive  natures,  and  not  capable  of  that  beautiful  blending  of 
kindred  natures  in  opposites.  That  law  of  kindred  is  not  only 
physiological,  but  also  psycological.  We  find  it  everywhere  in 
nature  illustrated;  and  the  fitness  of  the  sex  for  a  union  is  one  of 
its  examples;  and  that  example  has  its  finer  details.  This  law 
was  forced  upon  Eleanor  Courtney's  perceptions  by  her  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  B\ie  felt  before  her  reason  sensed  it,  or  her  deli- 
cacy worded  it  to  herself  that  Frederick  De  Lacy,  not  Walter 
Templar,  was  her  fitting  mate.  Every  peculiarity  of  character 
which  had  so  harmoniied  Walter  and  Frederick  in  their  life  and 
friendship,  fitted  Eleanor  Courtney  and  young  Dc  Lacy  for  a  cor- 
responding union.  Eleanor  and  Frederick,  excepting  in  the  sex, 
were  almost  identically  Walter  and  the  De  Lacy  over  again,  or 
Sir  Richard  and  his  dead  friend  repeated  now  exactly  in  their 
children  just  as  they  had  first  intended.  Their  mating  was  sim- 
ply in  their  case  a  transposition  from  Frederick  and  Alice  to 
Frederick  and  Eleanor. 

Moreover,  as  already  hinted,  the  disarrangement  of  the  union  in 
one  case  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney  had  disarranged 
the  union  in  both  cases  between  the  young  folks.  Sir  Richard 
and  his  sister.  Lady  Templar,  in  resigning  the  one  case  to  the 
choice  of  the  heart,  had  resigned  it  in  both  cases  and  given  up 
their  entire  scheme  of  mating  their  children.  Philosophically, 
they  now  realized  that  these  family  matings  by  arbitrary  rule 
were  wrong  and  productive  of  disappointment,  and  they  conscien- 
tiously abandoned  their  purposes.  All  this,  the  young  people 
felt:  indeed,  Sir  Richard  gave  them  to  understand  as  myoh  and 
that  they  were  all  left  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  choice. 
They  now,  therefore,  felt  themselves  unembarrassed  and  relieved 
from  the  ties  of  all  former  engagements. 

This  new  8tat«  of  affairs  in  Sir  Richard  Courtney's  family 
brought  Frederick  De  Lacy  and  Eleanor  into  another  circle  of 
relations.  They  gravitated  towards  each  other  by  mutual  im- 
pulse rather  than  design,  and  soon  realized  their  remarkable  fit- 
ness for  a  union  of  souls.  At  first  Frederick  De  Lacy  was  startled 
— aye  somewhat  shocked  by  the  discovery,  for  in  the  buddings  of 
really  the  first  passion  of  his  life,  it  seemed  like  treason  to  the 
former  matings.  He  schooled  his  heart  severely  upon  the  matter 
and  repeatedly  resolved  to  keep  aloft  from  Eleanor,  but  in  a  few 
hours  he  found  himself  unwittingly  by  her  side  again.  At  length 
he  became  reconciled  in  his  conscience  to  these  new  circumstances, 
for  it  is  easy  to  become  reconciled  to  that  which  our  hearts 
desire.  This  in  the  case  in  question  was  also  the  more  readily 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Richard  Courtney  evi- 
dently did  not  disapprove,  but  looked  on  with  a  favorable  eye. 
Walter  Templar  was  also  evidently  gratified  as  far  as  Eleanor  and 
Frederick  was  concerned,  with  this  providential  turn  of  affairs. 
As  the  case  now  stood  the  young  Dc  Lacy  was  fairly  in  love  with 
Eleanor  Courtney. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  announcement  that  the  Jewess 
and  the  Christian  must  not  mate,  Walter  had  fallen  into  his  mis- 
antrophic  mood.  He  shunned  all  company  and  all  association 
even  to  that  of  his  uncle  Courtney.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  there  had  not  been  unreserved  communion  between 
Walter  and  Sir  Richard.  The  noble  uncle  regretted  this  much, 
but  he  could  not  intrude  upon  the  deep  aiHictions  of  his  nephew, 
but  he  trusted  that  time  would  soften  the  stroke.  Fred's  alone 
was  the  only  presence,  excepting  that  of  one  which  did  not  disturb 
rather  than  sooth  Walter,  but  even  with  him  he  exchanged  only  a 
few  words,  from  month  to  month,  of  that  summer  and  autumn 
after  his  return  from  Italy.  To  Fred  he  would  sometimes  give, 
with  a  fervent  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  prayer  that  no  cloud  might 
darken  the  future  of  his  friend  and  Eleanor,  so  that  the  lovers 
knew  that  Walter  in  his  gloom  was  not  unmindful  of  their  happi- 
ness. This  fact  gave  Eleanor  much  satisfaction,  but  she  mourned 
over  her  cousin,  though  she  approached  him  not,  while  Fred  would 
often  sadly  remark  to  her: 

"Walter  is  indeed  now  as  Night  shorn  of  all  her  splendor — no 
moon,  no  star  in  his  sky.'' 

For  hours  each  day,  Walter  Templar  would  roam  alone  in  the 
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noble  park  of  the  Courtney  estate  in  Somersetshire.  Amid  the 
solitary  oaks  that  towered  to  the  sky,  he  found  Nature  in  harmony 
with  his  own  mind;  and  when  Autumn  came  along,  and  the  leaves 
fell,  he  experienced  in  the  grand  solitude  of  the  park  a  fitness 
with  his  own  state.  But  there  was  the  one  other  presence  that 
often  hovered  around  him:  it  was  that  of  his  cousin  Alice  Court- 
ney. 

Oftentimes,  in  the  park,  Walter  and  Alice  would  meet  He 
would  speak  to  her  gently,  for  he  seemed  to  realize  that  she  was 
not  long  for  this  world.  Sometimes  he  would  gaze  upon  her 
mournfully,  with  this  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  then,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  he  would  walk  with  her  among  the  fallen  leaves 
of  the  trees,  like  two  doomed  ones  who  had  seen  their  last  Sum- 
mer of  life.  They  in  these  walks  exchanged  but  few  words, 
though  Alice  felt  supremely  happy;  but  her  presence  never  made 
any  claim  upon  her  cousin,  and  as  he  never  dreamt  of  any  new 
love,  and  looking  upon  Alice  almost  as  a  spiritual  creature  from 
another  sphere,  this  tender  association  startled  him  not.  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  and  Lady  Templar,  however,  anxiously  marked 
this  association,  and  already  had  began  to  hope  for  a  union  be- 
tween Walter  and  Alice. 

In  the  meantime,  Terese  Ben  Ammon  was  in  Paris  with  her 
master,  Spontini,  following  her  profession,  and  dreaming,  in  her 
pious  reflections,  of  a  union  with  Walter  Templar  in  the  better 
life  to  come.  Farinelli  was  also  there,  and  so  was  Donna  Clara 
Garcia.  There  we  shall  meet  them  by-and  by;  and  there  we 
shall  meet  the  Angel  of  Death,  hovering  over  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  our  story. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

SAVKD    FROM    DEATH. 

We  now  come  to  an  incident  between  Walter  Templar  and  Alice 
Courtney. 

It  was  Autumn;  Alice  Courtney  and  Walter  were  taking  a  ride 
in  the  park.  The  horse  which  Alice  rode  was  usually  gentle, 
though  high-spirited;  but  it  was  the  maiden's  favorite,  and  the 
noble  creature  knew  the  hand  of  his  gentle  mistress.  The  maiden 
had  pursuaded  her  cousin  to  a  ride,  but  they  trotted  along  aider 
by-side,  each  wrapped  in  self-communion.  There  was,  however, 
a  yearning  in  Alice's  heart  towards  her  somber  cousin,  painful 
from  its  very  speechlessness.  She  was  beginning  to  understand 
its  secret  voices.     This  occupied  her  thoughts  to-day. 

The  gentle  Alice  would  never  have  allowed  her  mind  to  so  run 
upon  her  cousin  Walter  had  not  the  interruption  of  the  union  be- 
tween him  and  Terese  occurred,  coupled  with  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances in  her  own  family  touching  the  old  betrothals.  But 
the  sorrows  of  her  cousin  Walter  had  drawn  her  towards  him, 
and  that  etherial  state  of  nature  into  which  she  was  fast  hasten- 
ing, made  her  peculiarly  susceptible  to  his  griefs.  She  felt  her- 
self less  of  this  world  than  of  the  world  to  come,  and  the  office  of 
a  ministering  angel  seemed  the  one  more  fitted  for  her  than  that 
of  a  bride  of  earth.  Already  a  deep  conviction  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Alice  that  she  would  die  young,  though  she  sought  to 
hide  this  fact  from  her  father  and  sister  Eleanor.  Hence  she  was 
not  drawn  towards  the  gallant  young  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy, 
for  he  was  in  manhood's  rich  bloom,  and  was  palpably  a  being  of 
earth,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  native  character.  He 
was  in  the  Spring  of  life,  while  she,  though  young,  was  im  life's 
Autumn.  But  the  grand  somber  state  of  her  cousin  Walter  pos- 
sessed a  charm  for  the  spiritual  Alice,  for  he  was  like  the  night 
into  which  she  was  fast  hastening.  There  was  the  morning  after 
the  night,  but  the  night  came  first;  and  when  that  morning  broke, 
she  saw  herself,  in  fancy,  hovering  over  her  cousin  Walter  a  guar- 
dian spirit  to  him. 

Such  fancies  as  these  filled  Alice  Courtney's  mind  as  her  horse 
trotted  along  by  the  side  of  Walter  Templar.  Suddenly,  from  the 
underwood,  as  they  rode  through  the  park,  a  fierce  hound  rushed 
upon  the  noble  steed  which  Alice  rode,  and  his  deep-mouthed 
hayings  frightened  the  spirited  creature  into  an  ecstasy  of  mad- 
ness. Before  the  rider  had  fairly  awoke  from  her  dreams,  the 
horse,  feeling  no  resolute  hand  to  check  him,  had  bounded  away 
like  a  sudden  whirlwind,  and  as  he  flew  along  his  hoofs  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  ground  beneath,  while  the  fierce  hound  pursued 
like  a  demon  just  set  loose  upon  its  prey.  Before  Walter  Templar 
could  take  in  the  situation,  his  cousin  Alice  wa^  several  hundred 
paces  from  him.  lie  put  spurs  deep  into  the  sides  of  the  mare 
which  he  rode,  and  she  started  with  all  her  speed  to  the  rescue, 
but  Alice's  horse  gained  ground  every  moment.  More  than  a  mile 
had  been  made  in  the  mad  flight,  but  the  maiden's  horse  showed 
no  signs  of  stopping,  for  the  voice  of  cheer  which  Walter  sent 
after  his  cousin  increased  the  animal's  fright,  which  the  young 
man  perceiving,  produced  a  silence  broRen  only  by  the  feet  of  the 
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flying  stmts.  At  length  Walter  became  alarmed,  for  he  thought 
he  saw  Alice  reel  several  times  in  her  sadille;  but  she  recorered 
herself  again,  for  she  perceiTed  a  danger  before  her  which  now 
struck  dismay  to  the  heart  of  her  cousin.  The  horse  in  his  mad 
flight  was  approaching  a  deep  ravii^e  which  nature  had  formed 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  certain  destruetion  seemed 
before  the  maiden.  Walter,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  speech 
in  the  excitement  of  the  fearful  crisis,  almost  shrieked,  in  the  full 
compass  of  his  trumpet  voice: 

**Alice,  from  the  saddle — from  the  saddle!  Throw  yourself  from 
the  saddle!" 

It  seemed  the  maiden^s  only  chance  from  death,  and  though  a 
confused  leap  from  the  saddle  of  a  flying  steed  might  have  injured 
her,  it  was  preferable  to  being  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  deep  ra- 
vine. But  no;  Alice  threw  herself  not  from  the  saddle,  perhaps 
because  she  took  not  in  the  import  of  her  cousin's  wild  words.  It 
was  too  late,  the  horse  was  within  a  few  bounds  from  the  edge  of 
the  chasm — another  moment  and  surely  all  will  be  over. 

Just  then  came  another  wild  cry.  with  such  a  might  of  declam- 
atory power  that  his  voice  rang  like  that  of  an  archangers  voice 
from  the  skies: 

*'AUoe,  firm  to  your  seat!    Firm  to  your  seat!    *Tis  I,  Walter!'* 

Alice  gathered  strength  at  her  cousin's  cry,  while  the  steed, 
electrified  by  it  into  a  demoniac  fury,  took  the  fearful  leap,  threw 
the  maiden  over  his  head  on  to  a  thick  bed  of  fallen  leaves  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  brought  suddenly  up  by  a  giant  oak,  reared 
upon  his  haunches  and  fell  back  to  lye  dashed  in  pieces  down  the 
deep  ravine. 

"My  God— my  God!'*  burst  from  .Walter,  who  for  an  instant 
thought  that  Alice  had  been  carried  to  the  dreadful  death  with 
the  horse,  but  the  joyful  shout  of  a  woodman  on  the  other  side: 
'*All  right,  Sir  Walter!''  brought  him  to  the  truth,  and  saved  him 
from  the  leap  which  most  likely  would  have  been  his  destruction. 
Then,  turning  the  head  of  the  noble  mare  which  bore  him  down 
towards  a  narrower  passage  of  the  ravine,  which  he  knew  was 
Aear,  he  barely  cleared  the  chasm  and  reached  in  safety  the  other 
side.  In  a  moment  more  he  was  dismounted  by  the  side  of  his 
gentle  consin,  and  her  head  was  pillowed  tenderly  upon  his  bosom. 

liis  trumpet  voice  had  saved  her,  for  it  reassured  her,  and 
frightened  her  horse  seemingly  beyond  a  mortal  creature's  leap. 
For  an  instant  the  steed  was  as  a  winged  thing;  the  next,  a  bloody 
mangled  corse  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  We  have  spoken 
often  of  Walter's  extraordinary  voice,  and  his  operatic  practice  in 
declamation  had  now  almost  wrought  a  miracle. 

The  woodman  hastened  to  a  bubbling  stream  close  at  hand,  and 
filling  his  hat  with  cooling  water  brought  it  to  our  hero,  who 
sprinkled  it  copiously  upon  his  cousin's  burning  brow,  while  the 
peasant,  with  delicate  taot,  retired  ai  a  distance  among  the  trees. 
Alice  Courtney  revived  from  her  swoon  for  a  moment  to  find 
herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  cousin  Walter.  She  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  an  angeVs  smile,  and  then  resigning  herself  to  the 
blissful  ecstasy  of  the  situation,  her  spirit  returned  again  almost 
within  the  gates  of  the  other  world,  where  her  soul  was  hasten- 
ing. Her  cousin,  finding  that  she  had  relapsed  into  a  death-like 
state,  called  the  woodman  to  him.  With  assistance  of  the  peasant, 
Walter  placed  Alice  in  the  saddle  of  the  brave  mare  ^ich  had 
borne  him  to  the  rescue,  and  the  noble  creature,  by  her  gentle- 
ness, seemed  to  realize  all  which  had  happened.  Walter  then 
moimted  the  steed  and  took  his  cousin  like  a  child  in  his  strong 
arms  and  bore  her  to  Courtney  House,  avoiding  the  ravine  in  their 
homeward  course.  The  family  of  Sir  Richard  was  shocked  by 
the  accident — there  was  a  new  trouble  in  store  for  their  generous 
hearts. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE    LAST    HOPK. 

It  was  a  week  after  the  date  of  the  incident  related  in  the  last 
chapter.  Alice  Courtney  had  passed  through  a  critical  state*  and 
now  her  life  still  hung  as  upon  a  thread.  The  family  physician 
had  just  left  her  chamber.  Sir  Richard  led  him  into  a  private 
room;  Lady  Templar  followed  the  two  gentlemen,  for  she  was  as 
anxious  to  hear  the  candid  opinion  of  the  man  of  science. 

**Dr.  Cooper,  you'  understand  a  father's  anxions  heart  for  his 
darling.'' 

♦*Ido,  Sir  Richard." 

"You  will  answer  me  without  reservation?" 

"I  hope  for  the  best.  Sir  Richard."    - 

"Nay,  Doctor,  but  speak  as  you  think,"  arged  the  aiflicted  pa- 
rent.    "Tell  me,  will  my  child  live?" 

"My  brother  would  know  the  worst.  Dr.  Cooper,"  added  Lady 
Templar.     *>Tell  us  truly,  will  the  child  live?" 

"Her  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  Lady  Templar." 


"Then  I  am  to  understand  there  is  no  hope  for  my  darling?" 
observed  the  baronet. 

"Not  so.  Sir  Richard.  There  is  a  hope--only  one  hope.  But  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  bid  you  hope.  Sir  Walter  Templar  can 
alone  give  you  that. " 

"Your  thought  rtins  with  my  own.  Dr.  Cooper,"  remarked 
Alice's  father;  ♦•and  it  was  to  find  out  your  view  of  this  delicate 
case  that  we  now  consult  you.  My  sister  and  myself  have  talked 
over  the  matter  many  an  hour  during  the  past  week,  and  wo  re- 
solved to-day  to  speak  to  you." 

"I  am  glad  of  this.  Sir  Richard.  I  have  marked  the  words  of 
your  daughter  in  her  moments  of  delirium,  and  the  object  of  all 
her  fancies.     Sir  Walter  Templar  is  that  object." 

"My  sister  and  myself  have  noted  the  fact,  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  our  deep  consideration.  She  fancies  herself  the  spirit 
bride  of  her  cousin.*' 

"Let  Sir  Walter  Templar  make  her  his  bride  of  earth  and  she 
may  be  saved,"  said  the  physician.  "Yet  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  the  fact.  Sir  Richard,  that  your  daughter  inherits  the  seeds 
of  consumption  from  her  mother,  but  offspring  might  prolong  her 
life  for  many  a  year.  It  is  the  only  hope,  and  1  have  said  it  rests 
with  your  nephew  to  confirm  it.'' 

"Brother  Richard,  we  must  now  speak  to  my  son,''  here  ob- 
served Lady  Templar. 

"Knows  Sir  Walter  aught  of  his  cousin's  fancies,"  asked  the 
physician  of  the  mother. 

"Once  my  son  heard  the  words  of  Alice  in  speaking  of  herself 
as  his  spirit  bride,  but  he  has  made  no  comment  upon  it,  nor  has 
he  since  entered  his  cousin's  chamber,  though  he  almost  hourly 
makes  inquiries  concerning  her." 

"Sir  Richard,  you  must  speak  to  your  nephew.  If  all  be  well, 
a  short  interview  between  him  and  your  daughter  may  be  granted. 
Upon  it  her  life  depends.  But  tax  not  the  strength  of  my  patient 
much,  barely  enough  to  give  her  hope.  In  the  morning  I  will 
call  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Richard.  Adieu  my  lady;  and  may  all  be 
well." 

"Heaven  grant  it.  Doctor!"  responded  the  afflicted  father. 

Sir  Richard  Courtney  next  sought  his  nephew.  The  noble  bar- 
onet was  troubled  in  his  sense  of  propriety;  but  it  was  for  his  dar- 
ling's life  he  was  about  to  plead.  He  would  perhaps  have  hesi- 
tated long,  had  it  been  to  any  other  man  than  SirlYalter  Templar. 
He  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his  nephew  would  give  to  him 
back  his  daughter's  life;  but,  knowing  our  hero's  love  for  Terese 
Ben  Ammon,  he  felt  it  almost  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  root  it  from 
his  heart,  but  his  child's  life  was  at  stake,  and  Walter's  mother 
urged  him  to  make  the  appeal. 


MAFS  RE^BEHENTS, 

Wilt  thou  be  mine,  sweet  maiden? 

O,  wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
My  spirit^  sorely  laden, 

For  such  a  love  has  sighed ! 

Yet  much  as  I  admire  thee, 
I  first  would  rather  see 

If  all  that  I  require  thee 
Thou  likely  are  to  be! 

Thou'lt  share  my  joy  and  sorrow, 
Thou'lt  love  me  well  and  long? 

Thou'lt  teach  my  soul  to  borrow 
Fresh  comfort  from  thy  song? 

Ah  yes!  but  there  is  more  love, 

That  I  of  thee  desire— 
Which  (as  I  said  before  love) 

I  should  of  thee  require. 

Wilt  never  have  cold  mutton 

My  appetite  to  hurt? 
Wilt  never  let  a  button 

Be  missing  from  my  shirt? 

Wilt  never  let  a  hole  be 
Undarned  in  sock  of  mine? 

Then  mistress  of  my  soul  be; 
Sweet  maid,  I'm  ever  thine! 
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AMONG  THE  LIUE8. 

BY    LE8LIK   WALTKB. 

Beautiful  black -fringed  eyes, 

How  have  you  lost  your  light, 

Hidden  away  from  sight, 
Veiled  with  a  dull  surprise? 
Can  you  see  farther  than  we; 

Prophets  and  spirits  of  light 

Walking  in  robes  of  white, 
Out  on  the  jasper  sea? 

Rosy  and  smiling  lips, 

How  are  ye  pale  and  chilled. 
How  is  your  music  stilled — 

Your  brightness  in  sad  eclipse? 

Could  ye  but  speak  and  say 
What  is  the  secret  of  Death, 
Robbing  your  bloom  and  your  breath, 

Stealing  your  sweetness  away? 

Fair  little  idle  hands, 
Once  with  so  warm  a  clasp, 
Frozen  in  Death's  cold  grasp, 

Pale  in  your  tlowery  bands; 

Long  shall  ye  solemnly  lie. 
Crossed  in  this  callous  rest, 
Changelissly  over  iier  breast. 

Under  (ho  changeable  sky. 

Gentle  and  loving  heart, 

Have  ye  no  tenderness  left? 

Pity  for  us  bereft, 
0  rief  for  our  painful  part? 
Soothed  in  that  stony  sleep 

Seas  could  not  part  ur  more. 

Ye  on  the  farther  shore. 
We  to  remember  and  weep. 

Lilies  above  her  brow. 

Lilies  upon  her  breast — 

Pure  as  the  place  of  their  rest — 
Bury  her  under  the  snow; 
Bury  them  under  the  snow, 

Planting  with  tears  the  sod. 
There  let  them  blossom  and  grow, 

Fit  for  the  garden  of  God. 


TWICE   BLIND; 

OR, 
THE  MAID  OF  MALINE8. 

BY   SIR   EDWARD   DULWER   LYTTON. 


CONCLUDED. 


Flushed,  elated,  triumphant,  Julie  beut  upon  him  her 
sparkling  eye8;.«/ie  did  not  undeceive  him. 

"You  are  wrong,  you  mistake,"  said  Madame  le  Tisseur,in 
confusion;  "that  is  her  cousin  Julie,  this  is  your  Lucille  '' 

St.  Aniand  rose,  turned,  saw  Lucille,  and  at  that  moment 
she  wished  herself  in  her  grave.  Surprise,  mortification,  dis- 
appointment, almost  dismay,  were  depicted  in  his  gaze.  He 
had  been  haunting  his  prison  house  with  dreams,  and,  now 
set  free,  he  felt  how  unlike  they  were  to  the  truth.  Too 
new  to  observation  to  read  the  woe,  the  despair,  the  laj^se  and 
shrinking  of  the  whole  frpme,  that  his  look  occasioned  Lu- 
cille, he  yet  felt,  when  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  was  over, 
that  it  was  not  thus  he  should  thank  her  who  had  restored 
him  to  sight.  He  hastened  to  redeem  his  error;  ahl  how 
could  it  be  redeemed  ? 

From  that  hour  all  Lucille's  happiness  was  at  an  end;  her 
fairy  palace  was  shattered  in  the  dust;  the  magician's  wand 
was  broken  up;  the  Ariel  was  given  to  the  winds;  and  tie 
bright  enchantment  no  longer  distinguished  the  land  she  lived 
in  from  the  rest  of  the  barren  world.  It  was  true  that  St. 
Amand's  words  were  kind;  it  is  true  that  he  remembered 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  all  she  had  done  in  his  behalf;  it 
is  true  that  he  forced  himself  again  and  again  to  sey,  "She 
is  my  betrothed — my  benefactress!'^  and  he  cursed  himself  to 
think  that  the  feelings  he  had  entertained  for  her  were  fled. 
Where  was  the  passion  of  his  words?  where  the  ardor  of  his 
tone?  where  that  light  and  play  and  light  of  countenance 
which  her  step,  her  voice  could  formerly  call  forth  ?  When 
they  were  alone  he  was  embarassed  and  constrained,  and 
almost  cold,  his  hand  no  longer  sought  here;  his  soul  no 
longer  missed  her  if  she  was  absent  a  moment  from  his  side. 
When  in  their  household  circle,  he  seemed  visibly  more  at 
ease;  but  did  his  eyes  fasten  upon  her  who  had  opened  them 
to  the  day?  did  they  not  wander  at  every  interval  with  a  too 
eloquent  admiration  to  the  blushing  and  radiant  face  of  the 
exulting  Julie?  This  was  not,  you  will  believe,  suddenly  per- 
ceptible in  one  day  or  one  week,  but  every  day  it  was  ])er- 
ceptible  more  and  more.  Yet  still — bewitched,  insnared  as 
St.  Amand  was — he  never  perhaps  would  have  been  guilty  of 
an  infidelity  that  he  strove  with  the  keenest  remorse  to  wres- 
tle against,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  contrast,  at  the  first 
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uioiiient  of  his  gushing  enthusiasm,  which  Julie  had  presen- 
to<l  to  Lucille;  but  for  (hat  he  would  have  formed  no  previ- 
ous idea  of  real  and  living  beauty  to  aid  the  disappointment 
of  his  imaginings  and  dreams,  lie  would  have  seen  Lucille 
young  and  graceful,  and  with  eyes  beaming  affection,  con- 
tradt^d  only  by  the  wrinkled  countenances  and  bended  frame 
of  her  parents,  and  she  would  have  completed  her  conquest 
over  him  before  he  had  discovered  that  she  was  less  beauti- 
ful than  others;  nay,  more — that  infidelity  never  could  have 
lasted  above  the  first  few  days,  if  the  vain  and  heartless  ob- 
ject of  it  had  not  exerted  every  art,  all  the  power  and  witch- 
cry  of  her  beauty,  to  cement  and  continue  it.  The  unfortu- 
nate Lucille — so  susceptible  to  the  slightest  change  in  those 
she  loved,  so  diffident  of  herself,  so  proud  too  in  that 
diffidence — no  longer  necessary,  no  longer  missed,  no  longer 
loved — could  not  bear  to  endure  the  galling  comparison  of 
the  past  and  present.  She  fled  uncomplainingly  to  her 
chauiber  to  indulge  her  tears,  and  thus,  unhappily,  absent  as 
her  father  generally  was  during  the  day,  and  busied  as  her 
mother  was  cither  at  work  or  in  household  matters,  she  left 
Julie  a  thousand  opportunities  to  complete  the  power  she  had 
begun  to  wield  over — no,  not  the  heart! — the  .^en^ses  of  St. 
Amand!  Yet,  still  not  suspecting,  in  the  open  generosity  of 
her  mind^  the  whole  extent  of  her  affliction,  poor  Lucille 
bouyed  herself  at  times  with  the  hope  that  when  once  mar- 
ried, when  once  in  that  intimacy  of  friendship,  the  unspeak- 
able love  she  felt  for  him  could  disclose  itself  with  less  res- 
traint than  at  present,— she  should  perhaps  regain  a  heart 
which  had  been  so  devotedly  hers,  that  she  could  not  think 
that  without  a  fault  it  was  irrevocably  gone;  on  that  hope 
she  anchored  all  the  little  happiness  that  remained  to  her. 
And  still  St.  Amand  pressed  their  marriage,  but  in  what 
different  toncsl  In  fact,  he  wished  to  preclude  from  himself 
the  possibility  of  a  deeper  ingratitude  than  that  which  he 
had  incurred  already.  He  vainly  thought  that  the  broken 
reed  of  love  might  be  bound  up  and  strengthened  by  the 
ties  of  duty;  and  at  least  he  was  anxious  that  his  hand,  his 
fortune,  his  esteem,  his  gratitude,  should  give  to  Lucille  the 
only  recompense  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Mean- 
while, left  alone  so  often  with  Julie,  and  Julie  bent  on 
achieving  the  last  triumph  over  his  heart,  St.  Amand  was 
gradually  preparing  a  far  different  reward,  a  far  different 
return  for  her  to  whom  he  owed  so  incalculabh;  a  debt. 

There  was  a  garden  behind  the  house,  in  which  there  was  a 
small  arbor,  where  oflen  in  the  summer  evenings  Kugene 
and  Lucille  had  sat  together — hours  never  U)  return  I  One 
day  she  heard  from  her  own  chamber,  where  she  sat  mourn- 
ing, the  sound  of  St.  Amand's  flute  swelling  gently  from  that 
beloved  and  consecrated  bower.  She  wept  as  she  heard  it, 
and  the  memories  that  the  music  bore  softening  and  endear- 
ing his  image,  she  began  to  reproach  herself  that  she  had 
yielded  so  oflen  to  the  impulse  of  her  wounded  feelings;  that, 
chilled  by  his  coldness,  she  had  left  him  so  often  to  himself, 
and  had  not  sufficiently  dared  to  tell  him  of  that  affection 
whieh,  in  her  modest  self-depreciation,  constituted  her  only 
pretention  to  his  love.  "Perhaps  he  is  alone  now,"  she 
thought;  "the  tune  too  is  one  which  he  knew  that  I  loved:*' 
and  with  her  heart  on  her  step  she  stole  from  the  house  and 
sought  the  arbour.  She  had  scarce  turned  from  her  cham- 
ber when  the  flute  ceased;  as  she  neared  the  arbour  she 
heard  voices — Julie's  voice  in  grief,  St.  Amand's  in  consol- 
ation. A  dread  foreboding  seized  her;  her  feet  clung  rooted 
t  >  the  earth. 

"Yes,  marry  her — forget  me,"  said  Julie;  "in  a  few  days 
you  will  be  another's,  and  I,  I — forgive  me,  Eugene,  forgive 
me  that  I  have  disturbed  your  happiness.  I  am  punished 
sufficiently — my  heart  will  break,  but  it  will  break  loving 
you" — ^sobs  choked  Julie's  voice. 


"O,  speak  not  thus,"  said  St.  Amand.  "I — I  only  am  to 
blame.  1,  false  t<i  both,  to  both  ungrateful.  O,  from  the  hour 
that  these  eyes  opened  upon  you  I  drank  in  a  new  life;  the 
sun  itself  to  me  was  less  wonderful  than  your  beauty.  But 
— but — let  me  forget  that  hour.  What  do  I  not  owe  to 
Lucille?  I  shall  be  wretched — I  shall  deserve  to  be  so;  for 
shall  I  not  think,  Julie,  that  I  have  imbittered  your  life  with 
our  ill  fated  love?  But  all  that  I  can  give — my  hand — my 
home — ^my  plighted  faith — mast  be  hers.  Nay,  Julie,  nay 
— why  that  look?  could  I  act  otherwise?  can  I  dream  other- 
wise? Whatever  the  s;icrifice,  must  I  not  render  it?  Ah,  what 
do  I  owe  to  Lucille,  were  it  only  for  the  thought  that  but 
for  her  I  might  never  have  seen  thee." 

Lucille  stayed  to  hear  no  more;  with  the  same  soft  step  as 
that  which  had  borne  her  within  hearingof  these  fatal  words, 
she  turned  back  once  more  to  her  desolate  chamber. 

That  evening,  as  St.  Amand  was  sitting  alone  in  his  apai-t- 
ment,  he  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door,  "(bme  in,"  he 
said,  and  Lucille  entered.  He  started  in  some  confusion, 
and  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  gently  repulsed  him. 
She  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him,  and  looking  down,  thus  ad- 
dressed him: 

"My  dear  Eugene,  that  is,  Monsieur  St.  Amand,  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  that  I  think  it  better  to  speak  at 
once;  and  if  I  do  not  exactly  express  what  I  would  wish  to 
say,  you  must  not  be  offended  at  Lucille;  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  put  into  words  what  one  feels  deeply."  Coloring, 
and  suspecting  something  of  the  truth,  St.  Amand  would 
have  broken  in  upon  her  here;  but  she  with  a  gentle  impa- 
tience, waived  him  to  be  silent,  and  continued: 

"You  know  that  when  you  once  loved  me,  I  used  to  tell 
you  that  you  would  cease  to  do  so,  could  you  see  how  unde- 
serving I  was  of  your  attachment.  I  did  not  deceive  myself, 
Eugene;  I  always  felt  assured  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
that  your  love  for  me  necessarily  rested  on  your  affliction; 
but,  for  all  that,  I  never  at  least  had  a  dream,  or  a  desire, 
but  for  your  happiness;  and  CJod  knows,  that  if  again,  by 
walking  barefooted,  not  to  Cologne,  but  to  Rome — to  the  end 
of  the  world,  I  could  save  you  from  a  much  less  misfortune 
than  that  of  blindness,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it;  yes,  even 
though  I  might  foretell  all  the  while  that,  on  my  return,  you 
would  speak  to  me  coldly,  think  of  me  lightly,  and  that  the 
penalty  to  me  would — would  be — what  it  has  been."  Here 
Lucille  wiped  a  few  natural  tears  from  her  eyes;  St.  Amand, 
struck  to  the  heart,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  without 
the  courage  to  interrupt  her.     Lucille  continued: 

"That  which  I  foresaw  has  come  to  pass;  I  am  no  longer 
to  you  what  once  I  was,  when  you  could  clothe  this  poor 
form  and  this  homely  face  with  a  beauty  they  did  not  pos- 
sess; you  would  wed  me  still,  it  is  true;  but  I  am  proud, 
Eugene,  and  cannot  stoop  to  gratitude  where  1  once  had 
love.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  blame  you;  the  change  was  natural, 
was  inevitable.  I  should  have  steeled  myself  more  against 
it;  but  I  am  now  resigned;  we  must  part;  you  love  Julie — 
that  too  is  natural — and  ahe  loves  you;  ah!  what  also  more 
probable  in  the  course  of  events?  Julie  loves  you  not  yet, 
perhaps,  so  much  as  I  did,  but  then  she  has  not  known  you 
as  I  have,  and  she,  whose  whole  life  has  been  triumph,  can- 
not feel  the  gratitude  I  felt  at  fancying  myself  loved;  but 
this  will  come;  God  grant  it!  Farewell,  then,  for  ever,  dear 
Eugene,  I  leave  you  when  you  no  longer  want  me;  you  are 
now  independent  of  Lucille;  wherever  you  go,  a  thousand 
hereafTter  can  supply  my  place; — ^farewell!" 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  to  leave  the  room;  but  St. 
Amand,  seizing  her  hand,  which  she  in  vain  endeavored  to 
withdraw  from  his  clasp,  poured  forth  incoherently,  passion- 
ately, his  reproaches  on  himself,  his  eloquent  persuasions 
a«:ainst  her  resolution. 
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*•!  confess,"  Kjiid  he,  ''that  I  have  been  allured  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  confess  that  Julie's  beauty  made  me  less  sensible  to 
your  stronger,  your  holier,  01  far,  far  holier  title  to  my  love! 
But  forgive  me,  dcarej^t  Lucille;  already  I  return  to  you,  to 
all  I  once  felt  for  you;  make  me  not  curse  the  blessing  of 
sight  that  I  owe  to  you.  You  must  not  leave  me;  never  can 
we  two  part;  try  me,  only  try  me,  and  if  ever,  hereafter,  my 
heart  wander  from  you,  thcn^  Lucille,  leave  me  to  my  re- 
morse!** 

Even  at  this  moment,  Lucille  did  not  yield;  she  felt  that 
his  prayer  was  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour;  she  felt  that 
there  was  a  virtue  in  her  pride;  that  to  leave  him  was  a  duty 
to  herself.  In  vain  he  pleaded;  in  vain  were  his  embraces, 
his  prayers;  in  vain  he  reminded  her  of  her  plighted  troth, 
of  her  aged  parents,  whose  happiness  had  become  wrapped 
in  her  union  with  him;  ''How,  even  were  it  as  you  wrongly 
believe,  how  in  honor  to  them  can  T  desert  you,  can  I  wed 
another?*' 

'Trust  that,  trust  all  to  me,*'  answered  Lucille;  *your 
honor  shall  be  my  care,  none  shall  blame  you;  only  do  not 
let  your  mai'riage  with  Julie  be  celebrated  before  their  eyes; 
that  is  all  I  ask,  all  they  can  expect.  God  bless  you!  do  not 
fancy  I  shall  be  unhappy,  for  whatever  happiness  the  world 
gives  you,  shall  I  not  have  contributed  to  bestow  it? — and 
with  that  thought  I  am  above  compassion." 

She  glided  from  his  arms,  and  left  him  to  a  solitude  more 
bitter  even  than  that  of  blindness;  that  very  night  Lucille 
sought  her  mother;  to  her  she  confided  all.  I  pass  over  the 
reasons  she  urged,  the  arguments  she  overcame;  she  con- 
quered rather  than  convinced,  and  leaving  to  Madame  le  Tis- 
seur  the  painful  task  of  breaking  to  her  father  her  unalter- 
able resolution,  she  (|uitted  Malines  the  next  morning,  and 
with  a  heart  too  honest  to  be  utterly  without  comfort,  paid 
that  visit  to  her  aunt  which  had  been  so  long  deferred. 

The  pride  of  Lucille*s  parents  prevented  them  fronj  re- 
proaching St.  xVmand.  He  did  not  bear,  however,  their  cold 
and  altered  looks;  he  left  their  house;  and  though  for  several 
days  he  would  not  even  see  Julie,  yet  her  beauty  and  her 
art  gradually  resumed  their  empire  over  hiin.  They  were 
married  at  Courtroi,  and,  to  the  joy  of  the  vain  Julie,  de- 
parted to  the  gay  metropolis  of  France.  But  before  their 
departure,  before  his  marriage,  St.  Amand  endeavored  to  ap- 
pease his  conscience,  by  purchasing  for  Monsieur  le  Tisseur, 
a  much  more  lucrative  and  honorable  office  than  he  now 
held.  Rightly  judging  that  Malines  could  no  longer  be  a 
pleasfint  residence  for  them,  and  much  less  for  Lucille,  the 
duties  of  the  post  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  another  town;  and 
knowing  that  Monsieur  le  Tisscur*s  delicacy  would  revolt  at 
receiving  such  a  favor  from  his  hands,  he  kept  the  nature  of 
his  negotiation  a  close  secret,  and  suffered  the  honest  citizen 
to  believe  that  his  own  merits  alone  entitled  him  to  so  unex- 
pected a  pnmiotion. 

Time  went  on.  This  quiet  and  simple  history  of  humble 
affections  took  its  date  in  a  stormy  epoch  of  the  world — the 
dawning  revolution  of  France.  The  family  of  Lucille  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  settled  in  their  new  residence, 
when  Dumouriez  led  his  army  int^)  the  Netherlands.  But 
how  meanwhile  had  that  year  passed  for  Lucille!  I  have 
said  that  her  spirit  was  naturally  high;  that  though  so  tender, 
she  was  not  weak;  her  very  pilgrimage  to  Cologne  alone,  and 
at  the  timid  age  of  seventeen,  proved  that  there  was  a  strength 
in  her  nature  no  less  than  a  devotion  in  her  love.  The  sac- 
rifice she  made  brought  its  own  reward.  She  believed  St. 
Amand  was  happy,  and  she  would  not  give  way  to  the  sel- 
fishness of  grief;  she  had  still  duties  to  perform;  she  could 
s^till  comfort  her  parents,  and  cheer  their  age;  she  could 
still  be  all  the  world  to  them;  she  felt  this,  and  was  consoled. 
Only  once  during  the  year  had  she  heard  of  Julie;  she  had 


been  seen  by  a  mutual  friend  at  Paris,  gay,  brilliant,  courted, 
and  admired;  of  St.  Amand  she  heard  nothing. 

My  tale  does  not  lead  me  thix)ugh  the  harsh  scenes  of  war. 
I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  slaughter  and  the  siege,  and  the 
blood  that  inundated  those  fair  lands,  the  great  battle  field  of 
Europe.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  in  general  were 
with  the  cause  of  Dumouriez,  but  the  town  in  which  Le  Tis- 
seur dwelt  offered  some  faint  resistance  to  his  arms.  Le  Tis- 
seur himself,  despite  his  age,  girded  on  his  sword;  the  town 
was  carried,  and  the  fierce  and  licentious  troops  of  the  con- 
queror poured,  flushed  with  their  easy  victory,  through  its 
streets.  Le  Tisseur's  house  was  filled  with  drunken  and  rude 
troopers;  Lucille  herself  trembled  in  the  fierce  gripe  of  one 
of  those  dissolute  soldiers,  more  bandit  than  soldier,  whom 
the  subtle  Dumouriez  had  united  to  his  army,  and  by  whose 
blood  he  so  often  saved  that  of  his  nobler  band;  her  shrieks, 
her  cries  were  vain,  when  suddenly  the  reeking  troopers  gave 
way;  "the  captain!  brave  captaini"  was  shouted  forth;  the 
insolent  soldier,  felled  by  a  powerful  arm,  sank  senseless  at 
the  feet  of  Lucille;  and  a  glorious  form,  towering  above  its 
fellows,  even  through  its  glittering  garb,  even  in  that  dread- 
ful hour,  remembered  at  a  glance  by  Lucille,  stood  at  her 
side;  her  protector — her  guardian! — tlius  once  more  she  be- 
held St.  Amand! 

The  house  was  cleared  in  an  instant — the  door  barred. 
Shouts,  groans,  wild  snatches  of  exulting  song,  the  clang  of 
arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  hurrying  footsteps;  the  deep 
music,  sounded  loud  and  blended  terribly  without;  Lucille 
heard  them  not^ — she  was  on  that  breast  which  never  should 
have  deserted  her. 

Effectually  to  protect  his  friends,  St.  Amand  took  up  his 
quarters  at  their  house;  and  for  two  days  he  was  once  more 
under  the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  He  never  recurred  volun- 
tarily to  Julie;  he  answered  Lucille's  timid  inquiry  after  her 
health  briefly,  and  with  coldness,  but  he  spoke  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  long  pent  and  ardent  spirit,  of  the  new  pro- 
fession he  had  embraced.  Glory  seemed  now  to  be  his  only 
mistress,  and  the  vivid  delusion  of  the  first  bright  dreams  of 
the  revolution  filled  his  mind,  broke  from  his  tongue,  and 
lighted  up  those  dark  eyes  which  Lucille  had  redeemed 
to  day. 

She  saw  him  depart  at  the  head  of  his  troop;  she  saw  his 
proud  crest  glancing  in  the  sun;  she  saw  his  steed  winding 
through  the  narrow  street;  she  saw  that  his  last  glance  re- 
verted to  her,  where  she  stood  at  the  door;  and  as  he  waived 
his  adieu,  she  fancied  that  there  was  on  his  face  that  look  of 
deep  and  grateful  tenderness  which  reminded  her  of  the  one 
bright  epoch  of  her  life. 

She  was  right;  St.  Amand  had  long  since  in  bitterness  re- 
pented of  a  transient  infatuation,  had  long  since  discovered 
the  true  Florimel  from  the  false,  and  felt  that,  in  Julia,  Lu- 
cille's wrongs  were  avenged.  But  in  the  hurry  and  he;it  of 
war,  he  plunged  that  regret — the  keenest  of  all — which  im- 
bodies  the  bitter  words,  "too  late!" 

Years  passed  away,  and  in  the  resumed  tranquility  of  Lu- 
cille's life  the  brilliant  apparition  of  St.  Amand  appeared  as 
something  dreamt  of,  not  seen.  The  star  of  Napoleon  had 
risen  above  the  horizon;  the  romance  of  his  early  career  had 
commenced;  and  the  campaign  of  Egypt  had  been  the  her- 
ald of  those  brilliant  and  meteoric  successes  which  flashed 
forth  from  the  gloom  of  the  revolution  of  France. 

Many  French  as  well  as  the  English  troops  returned  home 
from  Egypt,  blinded  with  the  ophthalmia  of  that  arid  soil. 
Some  of  the  young  men  in  Lucille's  town,  who  had  joined 
Xapoleon*8  army,  came  back,  darkened  by  that  feartul  aflflic- 
tion,  and  Lucille's  aid,  and  Lucille's  sweet  voice  were  ever  at 
hand  for  those  poor  sufferers,  whose  common  misfortune 
touched  so  thrilling  a  chord  of  her  heart. 
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Her  father  was  now  dead,  and  she  had  only  her  mother  to 
cheer  amid  tlie  ills  of  age.  As  one  evening:  they  sat  at  work 
together,  Madame  le  Tisseur  said,  after  a  pause: 

*I  Avish,  dear  Lucille,  thou  couldst  be  persuaded  to  marry 
Justin;  he  loves  thee  well,  and  now  that  thou  art  yet  young, 
and  hast  many  years  before  thee,  thou  shouldst  remember 
that  when  Idie  thou  wilt  ]»e  alone." 

^'Ah.  cea.se,  dearest  mother,  I  never  can  marry  now,  and 
as  for  love — once  taught  in  the  bitter  school  in  which  1  have 
learned  the  knowledge  of  myself— T  cannot  be  deceived 
again.*' 

^My  Lucille,  yim  do  not  know  yourself;  never  was  w-oman 
loved,  if  Justin  does  not  love  you;  and  never  did  lover  feel 
with  real  warmth  how  wortlnly  he  loved." 

And  this  was  true;  and  not  of  Justin  alone.  f(»r  Lucille's 
modest  virtues,  her  kindly  temper,  and  a  certain  undulating 
and  feminine  j./ace,  which  accompanied  all  her  movements, 
had  secured  her  as  many  conriuests  as  if  she  had  been  beau- 
tiful. She  had  rejected  all  offers  of  marriage  with  a  .'-hulder; 
without  even  the  throb  of  a  flattered  vanity.  One  memory, 
sadder,  was  also  dearer  to  her  than  all  things;  and  something 
sacred  in  its  n^coUections  made  her  deem  it  even  a  crime  to 
think  of  eftacing  the  past  by  a  new  affection. 

•T  believe."  continued  Madame  h^  Tisseur.  angrily,  *'that 
thou  still  thinkest  fondly  of  him  fnmi  whom  only  in  the 
world  thou  couldst  have  experienced  ingratitude." 

•'Nay,  mother."  said  Lucille,  with  a  Idush  and  a  .flight 
sigh,  'Kugene  is  married  to  another." 

While  thus  conversing,  they  heard  a  gentle  and  timid 
knock  at  the  door — the  latch  was  lifted.  'This,"  said  the 
rough  voice  of  a  commissaire  of  the  town — 'this,  monsieur, 
is  the  house  of  MatfrtuH'  Ic  Tiamuir,  and  roila  lumleinoMlry 
A  tall  figure,  with  a  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  wrapped  in  a 
h»ng  military  cloak,  stood  in  the  room.  A  thrill  shot  across 
Lucille*s  heart.  He  stretched  out  his  arms;  '"Lucille,"  said 
that  melancholy  voice,  which  had  made  the  music  of  her 
first  youth — -'where  art  thou,  Lucille;  alasl  she  does  not  re- 
cognise St.  Amand." 

Thus  was  it,  indeed.  By  a  .singular  fatality,  the  burning 
sun  and  the  sharp  diust  of  the  plains  of  Kgypt  had  smitten 
the  young  soldier,  in  the  flush  of  his  career,  with  a  second— 
and  this  time  with  an  irremediable — IdindnessI  He  had  re- 
turned to  France  to  find  his  hearth  lonely:  Julie  was  no 
more — sudden  fever  had  cut  her  off  in  the  midst  of  youth; 
and  he  had  sought  his  way  to  Lucille's  hou.se.  to  see  if  one 
hope  yet  remained  to  him  in  the  Avorldl 

And  when,  days  afterward,  humbly  and  sadly  he  re-urged 
a  former  .suit,  did  Lucille  shut  her  heart  to  its  prayer?  Did 
her  pride  remend>er  its  wound — did  she  revert  to  his  deser- 
tion— did  she  say  to  the  whisper  of  her  yearning  love — 
'''Thiju  hasf  hfrn  brfonfornahfsnf*  That  voice  and  those 
darkened  eyes  pleaded  to  her  with  a  j)atlios  not  to  be  resisted; 
"I  am  once  more  necessary  to  him,"  was  all  her  thought;  'if  I 
reject  him,  who  will  tend  him?"  In  that  thought  was  the 
motive  of  her  conduct;  in  that  thought  gushed  back  upon 
her  soul  all  the  springs  of  checked,  but  unconcjuered,  un- 
con((uerable  lovel  In  that  thought  she  stood  beside  him  at 
the  altur,  and  pledged,  with  a  yet  holier  devotion  than  she 
might  have  felt  of  yore,  the  vow  of  her  imperishable  truth. 

And  Lucille  found,  in  the  future,  a  reward  which  the 
common  world  could  never  comprehend.  With  his  blind- 
ness returned  all  the  feelings  she  had  first  awakened  in  St. 
Aniand*s  solitary  heart;  again  he  yearned  for  her  step — 
again  he  missed  even  a  moment's  absence  from  his  side — 
again  her  voice  chased  the  shadow  from  his  brow — ^and  in 
her  presence  was  a  sense  of  shelter  and  of  sunshine.  He  no 
longer  sighed  for  the  blessing  he  had  lost;  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  fate,  and  entered  into  that  serenity  of  mood  which 


mostly  characterizes  the  blind.  Perhaps,  after  we  have  seen 
the  actual  world,  and  experienced  its  hollow  pleasures,  we 
can  resign  ourselves  the  better  to  its  exclusion;  and  as  the 
cloister  which  repels  the  ardor  ot  our  hoi>e  is  sweet  to  our 
remembrance,  so  the  darkness  looses  its  terror  when  experi- 
ence has  wearied  us  with  the  glare  and  travail  of  the  day. 
It  was  something,  too,  as  they  advanced  in  life,  to  feel  the 
chains  that  bound  him  to  laicille  strengthening  daily,  and  to 
cherish  in  his  overflowing  heart  the  sweetness  of  increasing 
gratitude;  it  was  souuithing  that  he  could  not  see  years 
wrinkle  that  open  brow,  or  dim  the  tenderness  of  that  touch- 
ing smile;  it  was  something  that  to  him  she  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  time,  and  preserved  to  the  verge*  of  the  grave, 
(which  received  them  both  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,) 
in  all  the  bloom  of  her  un withering  affection — in  all  the 
freshness  of  a  heart  that  never  coidd  grow  old  I 


A  BUNCH   OF   DAISIES. 


<'ONri,ii»r.T».] 


It  was  a  happy  moment  in  the  life  of  Madame  de  Breuil, 
that  in  which  she  received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
and  neighbors  on  the  apjn-oaching  marriage  of  her  nephew, 
Krnest  de  Merienx,  with  Madame  d'  Aubrielle. 

The  good  lady  did  the  honors  of  her  snOm  with  a  triumph- 
ant and  joyous  air.  and  apj)eared  at  least  ten  years  younger 
than  usual;  for  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  next  day,  and 
they  were  about  to  sign  the  contract;  the  notary  was  present, 
and  the  relations  were  fast  arriving. 

Krnest  and  IjOui.se,  occupied  with  each  other,  almost 
shrank  from  the  compliments  showered  upon  them  by  the 
gnests. 

Krnest  felt  in  his  secret  soul  that  he  had  arrived  at  that 
plentitude  of  happiness  so  often  imagined  in  his  day-drciims, 
but  which  he  had  despared  of  ever  attaining. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rich  presents  given  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride,  one  gill  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rest  by 
its  simplicity;  this  was  a  bouquet  of  daisies,  freshly  gathered. 
Kvery  one  was  surpris4.'d  to  see  it  there,  and  many  remarks 
were  made  on  the  subject.  The  wits  of  the  party  supposed 
that  the  young  couple  meant  to  interrogate  these  flowers,  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  repeated  what  tliey  had  already  heard 
so  often. 

All  at  once  the  notary,  Monsieur  (Vlestin  (lobillot,  who 
was  still  a  young  man,  with  an  honest  face,  said,  on  approach- 
ing the  table  where  the  presents  were  displayed,  and  looking 
at  the  daisies  through  his  s])ectacles,  'This  boucjuet  putjs  me 
in  mind  of  the  only  romantic  adventure  of  my  life.  Whilst 
I  was  at  (lisors,  head  clerk  in  the  oflice  of  M.  Prichiu'd,  I 
went  one  evening  to  a  village /^^  which  was  held  in  repute 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  had  donned  my  })est  clothes,  and  I 
went  merrily  to  the  forest  of  Frauville,  where  there  wjis  to 
l>e  a  ball  on  the  village  green.  It  was  quite  dark  by  the 
time  I  reached  it;  the  weather,  which  had  been  fine  until 
then,  changed  suddenly;  a  terrible  gust  of  wind,  accompanied 
by  large  drops  (if  rain  and  some  cla|)s  of  thunder,  carried 
away  the  tent  which  had  sheltered  the  dancei-s,  and  extin- 
guished most  of  the  lights.  There  was  a  tumult,  screams, 
and  indiscribable  confusion.  Every  one  fled  right  and  left; 
l)ut  what  made  it  woi-se  was  that  some  y(»ung  men,  elegantly 
dressed,  but  half-drunk  and  ill-conducted,  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  mishap.  Two  of  them  werepursuingayoung 
lady  who  was  flying  from  them,  shrieking  wildly,  whilst  a 
third  was  having  an  altercation  Avith  her  father,  or  husband. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  which  relation  he  held  to 
the  lady,  but  he  was  an  old  man,  of  most  respectable  appear- 
ance, who  had  no  chance  agjiinst  these  young  scamps.     I  had 
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a  tiupplehuiid  and  foot,  and  a  good  walking-stick,  so  I  gave 
chaise  to  the  ruffians,  who  had  almost  gained  upon  the  dis- 
tressed beauty.  I  rained  blows  upon  the  cowards  indiscrim- 
inately, and  obliged  them  to  fly.  Then  I  left  the  young  lady 
to  assist  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  assailant  fled  likowise.  I 
was  master  of  the  field  of  battle. 

"The  storm  increased.  The  jKHJr  lady  had  fainted — or 
nearly  so.  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  desired  the  old  gentleman 
to  follow  me,  and  carried  her  to  the  forrcster's  house,  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  scene  of  action.  When  we  arrived 
there,  no  light  was  to  be  had;  the  gentlemun  seemed  almost 
frantic;  and  the  lady  ccmld  scarcely  open  her  eyes.  I  offered 
to  go  out  and  try  to  procure  a  conveyance  for  tliem.  The 
gentleman  thanked  me,  saying  he  had  expected  his  carriage, 
but  it  had  not  made  its  appearance;  and  he  begged  me  to 
find  some  vehicle  for  them. 

''I  i"ushed  off"  immediately,  but  my  search  was  unsuccess- 
ful— not  a  carriage  cculd  be  found.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
streaming  with  rain,  and  out  of  breath.  I  returned  to  the 
cottage,  but  found  nobody  there  except  the  iorester,  who  told 
me  that  after  my  departure  several  friends  had  arrived  in 
great  agitation;  that  they  gathered  about  the  young  lady,  who 
continued  ill;  then  a  fine  carriage  drove  up,  into  which  they 
all  entered  without  delay,  and  off*  they  went.  The  old  gen- 
tleman desired  the  forester  to  tell  me  h(»Av  very  thankful  he 
was  for  my  trouble,  and  to  apologise  for  leaving  licforc  1 
came  back,  also  to  tell  me  his  name;  but  the  idii>t  had  for- 
gr>tten  it,  and  distorted  it  in  such  a  manner  that  1  couhl  not 
make  it  out.  The  lady  had  left  a  bouquet  of  daisies  for  me 
— I  had  remarked  it  in  her  girdle.  I  kejit  those  flowei*s 
carefully  until  my  wedding  day^  when  I  saenfieed  them  on 
the  shrine  of  Ilvmcn,  and  presented  them  to  Madame  (Job- 
illot.»* 

During  this  recital  Krnest  kept  his  eyes  lixed  on  his  be- 
trothed, who  blushed,  grew  pale,  and  glanced  earnestly  at 
the  notary,  with  a  certani  degree  of  emotion,  then  turned 
towards  her  h»ver  with  an  air  in  which  vas  mingled  a  little 
confusion,  somewhat  of  reproach,  and  a  good  deal  of  affec- 
tion. 

Ernest  understood  it  all,  and  wjuj  going  to  murmur  in  her 
car  how  they  had  fallen  into  this  double  mistake,  when  Mad- 
ame de  Breuil,  who  perhaps  knew  more  of  this  affair  than 
she  allowed  to  appear,  signed  to  the  not  iry,  exclaiming. 
-Come,  sir,  the  contract —the  contract,  sir!  lhi(  will  be  the 
best  story." 

It  was  then  suddenly  discovered  that  one  of  the  cousins, 
whose  presence  was  neces.sary,  had  not  arrive<l. 

'**Tis  no  matter;  let  us  sign,  at  all  evenls.''  .said  3ladanie 
dc  Brcuil,  adding,  -The  old  miserl  he  will  be  coming  by  the 
diligence,  and  who  can  tell  at  what  hour  those  provoking 
machine's  may  pass  this  road'/" 

'•Don't  abu.se  the  diligence  too  much,"  suid  Madame  de 
Sauvray,  the  poor  canoness,  who  made  but  a  sorry  figure  in 
the  midst  of  these  joyful  wedding  preparations.  •Chance,'' 
she  continued,  ^'obliged  me,  three  years  ago,  U)  travel  in  one 
of  them  with  my  uncle  De  Laney.  1  remeud>er  that  night 
well,  for  we  had  a  fellow  traveler  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  young  men  1  over  met  with.  There  was  at  once  established 
between  ils  a  sort  of  sympathy,  an  intimacy,  and  on  his  side 
most  marked  attentions,  which  I  had  the  good  sense  to 
attribute  in  a  great  degree  t  >  the  darkness  of  the  night;  but 
I  confess  I  did  nf)t  like  him  the  less  on  that  account;  for. 
thanks  to  him,  those  hours,  the  fatigue  and  rmtui  of  which  1 
had  dreaded,  were  amongst  the  most  agreea})]e  I  hiwc  ever 
spent.  1  have  often,  too  often  j>erhaps.  p(»ndered  upon 
them,  and  I  should  have  ended  in  giving  too  lariie  a  place  in 
my  heart  to  the  amiable  unknown,  if  J  had  not  remend)ered 
that  Ti<mise  de  Sauvray  is  fated  to  grow  old  without  entering 


into  those  ties  that  sometimes  make  life  almost  Paradise." 

T4iis  time  it  was  Ernest  who  started,  and  Madame  d*  Aub- 
rielle  who  made  a  discovery.  In  an  instant  she  was  beside 
her  betrothed,  to  whom  she  whispered,  '*It  appears  there  are 
two  Imuq nets  and  two  IiOuis(\s.  Ernei«t,  do  you  love  me 
now?" 

•'Dearest,  a  great  deal  more,  and  better,"  he  replied;  ^•but 
tell  me " 

"T  will — to-morrow."  she  said;  but  her  blushes  and  smile 
had  told  already. 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Dreuil,  who  had  signed  the 
Contract,  handed  the  pen  to  her  nephew,  saiying,  in  a  low 
tone,  ••Well,  mv  poor  Ernest,  what  have  you  done  with  vour 
ideal?" 

••I  have  exchanged  her  for  happiness,**  he  replied,  looking 
towards  his  Louise,  "and  I  do  not  complain  of  my  bargain." 


> 


)iX$t<* 


HOW  TO  MAKE  POPULAR  HITS. 

When  composing  Trios  or  Duettos  wliicli  we  wish  lo  render 
available  in  a  short  tioie  to  tlic  unlearued  ia  uuisic,  we  cannot 
select  belter  mclmlies  than  those  that  will  progress  harmoniously 
in  two  pai'tSt  with  thirds  and  sixes,  antl  no  arranged  that  the  bass 
notes  will  be  moving  only  to  the  (ou4r^  and  thminanfy  with  an  oc- 
caifional  change  to  the  xubdominnnt.  Composers  will  find,  byatlend- 
ing  to  this  rule,  that  their  compositions  will  be  easily  caught  up 
by  car-singers,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  them.  In  fact,  singers 
with  little  experience  in  the  progressive  laws  of  varied  harmonies 
will  read  music  of  this  character  mucli  better  than  they  will  class- 
ical compositions:  classical  pieces  they  cannot  read.  Moreover, 
good  ear-singers  will  be  enabled  to  ad»l  parts  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  mu:<ic,  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  melody,  almost  as 
correctly  as  an  author  can  arrange  them.  Some  muh^icians  call  such 
exploits  vamping  by  ear,  and  this  style  of  vamping  is  frequently  | 
used  in  simple  dance  music  by  lazy  instrumentalists  who  will  not 
trouble  to  write  parts  for  themselves.  Such  compositions,  as  I 
have  before  said,  will  .soon  obtain  much  popularity  with  the  mass, 
and  are  as  soon  thrown  aside  by  them  when  often  repeated. 

1  will  MOW,  by  way  of  instruction  to  young  composers,  speak  of 
a  few  rules  for  the  systematic  use  of  thirds,  sixes,  doubled  uni- 
sons and  .fiihtonics,  or  major  sevenths. 

A  sequence  of  nuijor  thirds  in  parallel  motion  are  bud,  and  nut 
more  than  two  should  be  employed  consecutively.  .Vny  number 
of  minor  thirds  are  good  in  a  sequence,  but  minor  sixes  are  not 
pleasing,  because  they  arc  the  inversion  of  major  thirds,  and  for 
this  reason,  not  more  than  two  should  be  employed  following  each 
other.  Major  sixes  are  good  and  can  be  used  ia  a  sequence,  as 
they  are  tiie  inversion  of  minor  thirds.  Hut  thirds  and  sixes  are 
most  pleasiu;;  when  short  sequences  of  each  alternate  with  each 
other. 

The  reason  why  unisons  should  not  be  doubled  in  two  parts, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  beginning  or  ending  the  strain,  is,  be- 
cause we  omit  one  part  by  the  progression.  When  it  is  possible 
we  should  avoid  doubling  the  major  third,  as  major  thirds  over- 
power the  other  notes.  However,  sometimes  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
more  especially  when  we  use  the  sixth  and  third  taken  from  the 
seventh  form  of  the  ancients.  Should  we  employ  this  harmony  in 
four  parts,  one  third  should  descend  a  semitone,  and  the  other  i 
should  ascen«I  a  whole  tone.  j 

We  should  always  avoid  doubling  tli«  suhtonic  or  nuijor  seventh,      i 
because  it  lea<ls  one  semitone  in  ascending  to  the  Iviilc  or  key  note, 
which  should  be  taken  by  one  part  only.     This  groat  fault,  I  again 
repeat,  mu*t  be  avoided.  j 

.      ^     .  ^ 
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THE  HAND  OF  GOD  IN  ALL  RELIGIONS. 


CONCLUDED. 

Before  W3  can  properly  see  the  haad  of  God  in  the  raising 
up  of  the  great  religions  of  past  ages,  there  is  one  fact  that 
must  be  clearly  understood,  and  that  is  that  unless  the  Pagan 
and  Mohammedan  sections  of  the  world  had  had  their  pecu- 
liar religions,  they  would  have  had  none  at  all.  There  is  a 
sort  of  an  undefined  notion  in  many  pei-sons*  minds,  that  all 
nations  could  have  obtained  Jcsus's  Gospel  had  they  wanted 
it.  This  is  untrue.  That  Gospel,  numerically  speaking,  has 
not  been  offered  to  the  one-thousandth  portion  of  the  human 
family.  The  solit^iry  believers  in  Jesus,  who  have  penetrated 
a  few  points  in  the  vast  regions  controlled  by  other  faiths, 
have  been  buried  up  and  lost  among  the  swaraiing  myriads 
who  have  lived  and  died  utterly  unccmscious  of  their  pres- 
ence. To  this  very  day.  the  little  portion  of  the  /mrth  where 
it  is  even  known  that  Jesus  lived,  can  be  covered  on  the 
map,  by  the  point  of  your  finger;  while  the  wide  domains  of 
?.li)hanmiedani8m,Paganism,etc.,are  comparatively  larger  than 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  To  this  great  world  of  humanity,  prac- 
tically,no  gospel  but  their  own  has  ever  been  offered;  and,there- 
fore,  unless  God  has  raised  up  the  faiths  they  have  He  has 
done  nothing  for  them  at  all. 

As  the  latter  conclusion  is  tt)o  repulsive  to  think  of,  and 
all  our  intuitions  of  the  order,  beauty  and  completeness  of 
the  universe  arc  opposed  to  it,  we  look  for  the  Divine  Hand 
in  such  religions  as  do  exist;  and  we  find  abundant  evidence 
confirming  what  our  souls  tell  us  must  be  true.  Evidences 
of  the  movements  of  this  Hand  we  have  already  traced,  in 
the  lives  of  the  great  founders  of  Hindooism  and  Moham- 
edanism,  but  its  operations  are  confined  to  no  section  of  the 

[     globe.     Passing  to  the  vast  empire  of  China,  we  behold  it 

I  no  less  in  the  raising  up  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
teacher,  Confucius.  Here  we  have  a  man  who,  living  over 
two  thousands  of  years  ago,  has  made  his  name  immortal 

I  among  his  own  people;  and  so  impressed  upon  them  his  con- 
victions of  truth,  that  to  this  hour,  they  are  the  guiding 
star  of  every  Chinese  household.  He  is  to  them,  in  a  large 
degree,  what  Jesus  is  to  the  European  world.  They  quote 
his  sentiments  as  the  height  of  philosophy,  and  the  divinest 
of  wisdom;  and  many  of  them,  truly,  are  so  akin  to  those  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  it  is  evident  that,  if  he  received  not 

i  of  his  fullness,  he,  at  least,  drank  at  the  same  fountain.  His 
doctrines  have  influenced  millions  of  human  beings  to  mod- 
esty, contentment,  justice,  and  a  score  of  other  virtues.  They 
have  fed  the  Chinese  mind  with  the  highest  conceptions  of 
God,  and  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  that  they  could  enter- 

I  tain;  but  more  than  all,  they  have  assisted  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  peaceful  control  of  millions  of  Chinese,  for  ages, 
who,  without  it,  would  have  helplessly  drifted  into  every 
form  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 

In  viewing  the  necessities  of  this  shrewd  but  childish 
race,  and  what  these  principles  have  done  for  them — the  har- 
mony, civilization  and  refinement  they  have  brought  to  their 
undeveloped  natures,  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that 

y^ __ 


we  c^n  no  more  deny  God  ta  the  mission  of  Confucius,  than 
we  can  to  the  rain  or  the  sunshine  thad  has  blest  his  land. 
It  has  done  them  good,  anyway,  and  that  is  the  signet  where- 
with God  enstamps  and  marks  his  presence  in  human  affairs. 

But  there  is  another  great  religious  power  to  be  examined  in 
our  review,  one  that  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  more  civi- 
lized nations,  to  which  the  minds  cf  our  readers  will  now 
refer  with  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Hand  of  God  can  be 
traced  in  that  also — we  refer  to  the  great  lloman  Catholic 
Church. 

liCt  us  bring  lloman  Catholicism  on  trial  before  our  bar, 
and  ask  what  has  it  done  for  humanity.  Ijct  us  look  s<|uarely 
at  the  character  of  the  times  when  it  arose,  and  during 
which  it  was  operating  the  most  effectively. 

When  Roman  Catholicism  arose,  the  whole  world,  except- 
ing in  little  Judah  and  its  borders,  was  in  a  state  of  Pagan- 
ism. Rome,  its  very  seat,  was  also  heathen.  It  had  a  world 
of  heathenism  to  handle  and  revolutionize.  How  easy  that 
would  have  been,  may  be  sensed  by  our  Eldci-s  who  have  vis- 
ited Africa  and  Asia  without  converting  a  single  pagan  in 
those  continent*}.  But  here  was  u  period  when  it  was  all 
paganism,  and  no  half-bred  Christian  nations  to  fall  back 
upon.  Jesus,  it  is  true,  had  lived  and  taught  his  pure  prin- 
ciples, but  their  light  had  died  away  in  the  distance;  and 
even  had  there  been  individuals  alive  to  their  highest  spirit, 
the  great  world  of  barbarian  Europe  was  in  no  condition  to 
icceive  such  truths  in  an  unadulterated  form.  On^the  other 
hand,  to  have  waited  till  these  uncivilized  nations  could  have 
stepped  from  the  depths  of  their  barbarism  to  that  height 
of  spiritual  culture  necessary  t-o  appreciate  in  an  unalloyed 
form  the  Godlike  sentiments  of  Jesus,  would  have  been  to 
have  waited  for  ever,  for  they  never  could  have  taken  that 
step,  had  they  not  first  taken  a  lower  one.  A  system  was 
needed  that  would  take  the  barbarous  and  heathen  nations 
of  France,  (icrmany,  Britain  and  other  large  countries,  and 
lead  them  a  step  towards  civilization;  and  this,  Providence 
wisely  effected  by  the  raising  up  of  an  intermediate  system, 
or  half-way  hoiLse  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  blending 
the  new  light  of  Christ  with  such  of  the  old  forms  of  heath- 
enism as  clung  closest  to  the  uncivilized  mind. 

This,  we  maintain,  was  the  wisest  plan  that  could  have 
been  carried  out  by  Deity.  There  was  God  and  salvation  in 
it  for  humanity;  because  it  furnished  stepping  stones  upon 
which  the  ignorant  uncivilized  races  of  Europe  could  rise  to  a 
comprehension  of  such  principles  of  gospel  truth  as  were  with- 
in their  reach.  It  was  true  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had 
taught  higher  and  purer  truths  than  this  Church  presented 
to  mankind;  and  also  true  that  a  few  solitary  minds  on  a 
level  with  Jesus'  plane  of  thought  had  caught  the  flame  and 
become  one  in  Christ  Jesus;  but  what  was  all  this  to  the 
hordes  of  barbarian  Europe,  for  whom  Roman  Catholicism 
arose?  They  could  not  grasp  such  truths.  They  could  not 
as  Jesus  required,  worship  a  truth  because  it  ints  truth,  to 
love  the  right  simply  for  the  glory  and  excellence  of  right- 
eousness itself.  Their  outer  senses  had  to  be  appealed  to  in 
order  that  the  little  inner  light  that  glimmered  in  their  soul, 
might  be  reached. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  had  U)  deal  with  men  in  ages 
of  bloodshed  and  con(|uest,  when  ptmip  and  parade  was 
everything  to  the  multitude;  and  men  were  coarse  and  sen- 
suous, and  could  only  be  reached  through  outward  show,  or 
understand  the  superiority  of  anything  but  physicid  strength. 
Hence  assumptions  of  priestly  sovereignty  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  influence  andc(mtrol  them;  and  gorgeous  rites, 
solemn  processions,  and  swelling  music  were  also  essentijU  to 
impress  them  with  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  their  reli- 
gion. To  them,  the  crucifix,  with  its  bleeding  Jesus,  was 
necessary,  because  it  made  Christ  tangible  to  their  gross 
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souses.  Such  of  his  principles  as  they  could  be  tiiu«^ht,  had 
far  more  influence  over  their  darkened  minds,  when  backed 
up  by  pictures  of  what  so  divine  a  teacher  suffered.  Their 
sympathies  were  then  appealed  to  as  well  as  their  sense  of 
right. 

Herein  do  we  discover  the  hand  of  (jod  in  Roman  (Catho- 
licism. Its  hif^h  simndin^  pretensions,  its  superstitions,  its 
very  mummeries  and  gilded  trappin«»:8,  were  God's  loving, 
merciful  adaptjitions,  to  the  weaknesses  and  imperfect  spirit- 
ual powers  of  the  masses  of  Europe.  While  withal  its 
Ciirthliness,  some  portion  of  divine  truth  was  being  inter- 
blended,  and  the  nations  were  led  unconsciously — through 
their  very  traditions — through  that  which  their  barbarous 
natures  most  loved — up  to  God. 

We  repeat,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  did  good.  It  was 
the  true  and  proper  religion  for  such  times.  It  held  kings 
and  nobles  in  check  from  gross  outrage,  and  suppressed  the 
coarser  passions  of  the  multitude.  The  high-handed  rulers 
of  those  da3's  needed  a  semi-human  semi-divine  system  to 
grapple  with  them.  Had  it  had  more  of  God  in  it,  it  would 
have  been  above  their  heads.  As  it  was,  it  met  and  appealed 
to  them  on  their  own  level.  It  held  back  a  world  of  licen- 
tiousness, enforced  order,  spread  abroad  the  Christian  virtues, 
patronized  music,  poetry,  sculpture  and  painting,  led  the  Eu- 
ropean world  up  from  the  fables  and  bloody  ritos  of  heath- 
eni.sm  to  civilization;  and  when  it  had  taught  the  world  all 
it  was  adapted  to  proclaim;  when  its  mission  was  ended  and 
society  travailed  for  a  higher  creed,  becaasc  it  could  not  com- 
prehend tlie  new  light  dawning  on  men's  souls,  it  rushed 
forth  with  the  rack,  the  torture,  and  the  deadly  flame,  to 
deter,  as  it  thought,  men  from  periling  their  sjilvation.  But 
there  was  a  (rod  even  in  this  ignorant  zeal,  for  it  opened  the 
gates  of  liberty  t^)  mankind  and  forced  a  greater  era  to  the 
birth. 

There  is  a  (rod  in  all  such  movements.  God  inspires  a 
creed,  gives  it  His  providence  and  blessing,  and  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  ''He  breaks  it  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  ves- 
sel," and  remolds  another  capable  of  better  holding  the  wine 
of  a  new  dispensation. 

To  those  who,  notwithstanding  a  perception  of  the  bar- 
barism and  sensuous  st^ite  of  the  worll,  amid  which  this  reli- 
gion rose  to  life,  still  imagine  that  Jesus  and  his  unadulter- 
ated gospel  could  have  been  as  successfully  established,  we 
have  one  beautiful  truth  to  tell.  It  is  this:  *he  principles  of 
Jesus  are  po^rrrla^  vxvvpt  to  prrjHircd  and  r"ltivatf'd  ^ouls — 
to  such  as  have  grown,  as  it  were,  to  his  level  of  principle. 
To  them,  it  [^  all  radiance  and  beauty.  They  need  no  com- 
pulsive influence  beyond  the  bare  attraction  that  there  is  in 
truth  itself;  but  to  the  ignorant  and  undeveloped,  the  diviner 
the  creed,  the  weaker  its  influence.  To  barbaric  races,  as 
nations,  there  is  no  gospel  so  powerless  as  that  which  depends 
for  its  attraction  and  influence  upon  principle  alone.  Na- 
tions must  grow  to  it;  and,  in  their  growth,  they  must  be 
provided  with  intermediate  faiths,  nearer  a  sensual  state. 
This  great  truth  has  yet  to  be  sensed  by  mankind,  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  gospel  specially  intended  to  suit  the 
highest  condition  of  our  race.  True,  it  is  offered  to  all  the 
world,  as  art  and  science  are  offtn-ed  to  all;  and  all  will  reach 
it  sooner  or  later;  therefore  was  it  made  ft»r  all.  But  in  the 
mind  of  a  providing  Go<l,  planning  for  the  civiliziition  and 
progi-ess  of  earth's  races,  it  is,  of  necessity,  the  crowning 
school  of  divine  art,  when  all  the  inferior  cla.«ses  are  passed. 

Another  grand  truth  that  has  yet  to  prevail,  and  which 
will  bind  the  Devil  of  hatred  and  un charitableness  between  ra- 
ce.^ and  religions,  is  that  which  will  destroy  for  ever  the  hateful 
Israelitish  idea  that  God  has  a  favorite  people,  (jrod  has 
no  favorite  people,  nor  never  has  had.  A  certain  nation, 
b3C:uu!o  of  its  forwardness  in  the   race  for  truth,  may  reach 
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principles  neiirer  the  fountain,  but  those  truths  shine  for 
all.  We  have  also  yet  to  learn  that  nations  are  not  wicked 
and  rebellious  because  they  do  not  accept  Jesus  when  taught 
by  ancient  or  modern  apostles.  Their  wickedness  is  the 
wickedness  of  infants  who  refuse  meat  because  God  and 
nature  has  given  them  a  love  for  something  better  adapted 
to  their  constitution.  When  nations  grow  to  the  truth,  they 
will  accept  it;  and  when  God  wants  their  conversion,  he  will 
take  steps  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  such  a  work. 
Up  Ui  the  present  time,  nothing  in  (Jod's  providences  have 
looked  like  a  Deity,  moving  for  so  grand  an  object,  while  all  the 
efforts  that  have  yet  been  made  by  individuals  for  that 
purpose  put  together,  have  been  as  manifestly  futile  as  send- 
ing a  fly  to  carry  off"  an  elephant. 

From  the  narrow  platform  where  we  suppose  ourselves 
the  almost  only  objects  of  Jehovah's  care,  so  far  as  religion 
is  concerned,  we  have  to  step  out  and  see  God  providing  for 
His  world  as  a  whole.  AVe  shall  see  Him  like  a  Grent 
Teacher  dividing  his  school  into  classes,  according  to  the 
grade  and  capacity  of  His  scholars,  and  sending  to  each, 
teachers  adapted  to  their  condition.  But  combined  with  this 
idea,  we  must  also  grasp  the  sublimer  one,  that  the  educa- 
tional period  of  humanity  is  not  confined  to  this  life,  but  is 
colk|ual  with  the  immortidity  of  our  race;  and  that  nations 
and  peoples  move  from  off  this  teniporary  sphere  to  probate 
in  higher  classes  as  ages  roll  along.  The  childish  race,  there- 
fore, to  whom  an  inferior  gospel  is  given  to-day.  will,  in 
future  periods,  be  led  by  the  Almighty  Hand  up  the  ladder 
of  life  until  it  reaches  the  topmost  round.  Herein  is  the 
equality  of  God's  providences;  herein  the  breadth  and  grand- 
eur of  divine  administration;  and  herein  the  cause  of  love 
and  thankfulness  to  Him  '^vho  docth  all  things  well." 
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BY     A.      DALRYMPLE. 

The  place  of  my  birth  it  is  dear  to  me  yet, 

The  scenes  of  my  youth  I  can  never  forget, 

From  that  long-cherishod  spot  I  have  no  wish  to  roam. 

The  place  of  my  birth  and  my  boyhood*s  loved  home. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 
My  heart  fondly  lingers  around  thee,  my  home. 

'Twas  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  roved, 
In  youth's  sunny  morning  with  those  whom  I  loved, 
Of  pleasures  sweet  cup  we  then  quafFe**  the  bright  foam. 
The  remembrance  is  sweet,  while  I  sigL  for  my  home. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 
My  heart  fondly  lingers  around  thee,  my  home. 

The  friends  of  my  youth,  could  I  meet  them  once  more. 
And  mingle  our  songs  as  in  bright  days  of  yore, 
'Twould  a  solace  impart,  a  rich  feast  to  my  soul. 
To  greet  them  at  home — home,  my  lifers  destined  goal, 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 
My  heart  fondly  lingers  around  thee,  my  home, 

When  life's  closing  scene  or  adversity's  blast 
Pule  sorrow  and  anguish  around  us  shall  cast. 
Let  union  and  home  be  our  watch-word  and  song. 
And  that  strain  ever  sweet,  let  us  strive  to  prolong. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 
My  heart  tondly  lingers  around  thee,  my  Lome. 
Ceuterville,  July  24,  1800. 
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CHARLEMAGNE  AS  THE  DAVID  OF  FRANCE. 

THE    WOULD's    niSTORY    ILLUSTRATED    IN    ITS     GREAT    CHARACTERS. 


Cliarlemagne  is  more  interesting  as  the  David  of  France 
than  as  the  Ctesar.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  a  priestly 
king  and,  though  a  mighty  conqueror  and  empire-founder, 
he  was  rather  like  the  son  of  Jesse  raised  up  to  establish  a 
ther)cratic  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  than  of  Caesar 
to  subdue  the  world  in  the  might  of  man.  Indeed  Charle- 
magne not  only  imitated  David  and  Solomon,  but  he  had  the 
singular  fancy  of  taking  upon  himself  the  name  of  the  psalmist 
king.  He  and  his  principal  counsellors  fonned  themselves  into 
an  academy,  in  which  he  took  his  place  as  King  David,  while 
his  counsellors  adopted  other  names  such  as  Homer,  Horace, 
etc.  Most  fitting,  therefore,  was  Charlemagne  to  be  the 
prophet  of  a  new  civilization,  for  he  blended  the  character, 
of  the  priest  with  the  fanciful  nature  of  the  poet,  and  the 
might  of  his  sword  and  the  strength  of  his  host  made  him 
the  great  champion  of  Jehovah,  as  king  David  had  been  be- 
fore him.  There  was  a  beautiful  poetic  fanaticism  in  this 
conception  of  Charlemagne,  in  relation  to  the  part  which 
Providence  had  ordained  him  to  play  in  the  world.  To  find 
''Saul  among  the  Prophets"  was  an  anomoly  but  David  and 
(^harlemagne  with  them  were  in  their  proper  sphere.  In  a 
synod  with  his  bishops  or  surrounded  by  the  intellectual 
light  of  his  age,  he  was  as  much  in  his  own  place  as  in  the 
camp  among  his  soldiers,  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Lord  in  converting  the  world  to  Christianity  and  carving  out 
a  new  civilization.  True,  we  in  modern  times  can  have  but 
little  sympathy  with  his  missionary  mode  of  forcing  the  Sax- 
ons into  the  waters  of  baptism  by  the  terror  of  his  sword; 
and  we  are  somewhat  horrified  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
caused  four  thousand  Saxon  prisoners  to  be  beheaded  in 
one  day,  for  refusing  to  be  baptized.  But  yet  that  mode  of 
missioning  the  world  was  the  only  one  which  his  age  could 
understand;  and  while  in  the  abstract,  we  should  not  sanc- 
tion evil  means  for  the  accomplishing  of  good  ends,  we  can 
readily  understand  the  potency  of  a  young  civilization  through 
the  potency  of  a  Charlemagne.  It  is  absolute  folly  for  peace 
men,  in  our  humanitarian  times,  when  nations  are  converted 
to  the  wiser  policies  of  Christianity,  to  attempt  to  bring 
Charlemagne  and  the  necessities  of  his  age,  to  our  standards. 
It  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  the  David  of  France  to 
have  missioned  the  world  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  through  our 
modes  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  reveal  Christianity  through  his 
modes.  He  advanced  his  age  by  his  sword,  not  kept  it  back, 
and  the  might  of  his  arm  wrought  out  the  world's  good.  It 
would  have  been  as  impossible  to  have  converted  warlike 
pigan  nations  by  the  Gospel  of  peace  in  that  age,  as  for  Mo- 
hammed t)  have  indoctrinated  Arabia  with  the  grand  con- 
ception of  the  uniting  of  (lod,  had  lie  been  in  his  mission 
purely  a  Jesus.  To  a  very  large  degree,  Christ  has  always 
been  before  his  times,  and  he  still  is  to  this  day.  Charle- 
ma.L>:ne,  therefore,  was  fitted  for  his  work  of  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  the  world  in  the  eighth  century  as  he  would 
have  been  unfitted  for  his  work,  had  he  been  more  like  his 
uncle  Charloman,  who  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastery  in  a 
forest,  to  better  illustrate  the  character  of  a  Saint.  Indeed 
the  logic  of  all  is  that  this  David  of  France  manifested 
Christianity  in  his  age,  in  the  only  way  that  (Christianity 
could  be  manifested  then. 

Charlemagne  was  not  only  up  to  his  times,  but  he  was  be- 
fore his  times.  He  was  not  only  the  creator  of  bishops  and 
popes,  but  he  was  superior  to  them  in  his  conceptions  and  in- 
spirations. More  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  he  was  the 
magnificent  soul.  He  sent  forth  his  manifesto  for  the  worship 
of  Jesus  without  the  appendages  of  idolatry,  but  popes  saw 
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the  necessity  of  image-worship,  and  though  Adrian  had  to 
deal  very  cautiously  with  his  J)avid,  he  kept  him  from  re- 
vealing too  much  light,  and  thus  Christian  idolatry  was 
perpetuated  in  the  new  civilization. 

Pope  Adrian  died  and  Leo  the  Third  was  elevated  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo,  Charlemagne 
sent  to  the  pope  vast  riches  taken  from  the  Huns;  but  ever 
mindful  of  his  semi-priestly  mission,  he  gave  instructions  to 
his  embassadors  to  urge  upon  the  pontiff  to  reform  the  mor- 
als of  the  Roman  clergy;  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  sacred 
offices,  and  not  to  allow  the  wealth  which  he  sent  to  be  lav- 
ished on  priestly  debauchees.  As  an  example  of  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  Charlemagne,  in  his  Christian  growth  above 
even  the  priesthood  of  his  day,  it  may  be  instanced  that,  at 
about  the  period  when  he  was  aiming  to  bring  about  reform 
in  the  Church  and  to  elevate  it  to  the  worship  of  Deity  with- 
out the  mediumship  of  images.  Pope  Adrian  in  calling  upon 
the  armies  of  France  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  and  his  subjects  declared,  that  they  were  absolved 
in  advance  from  all  crimes  which  they  Qiight  commit  in  the 
enemies*  country,  and  that  God  commanded  them  through  his 
vicar,  to  violate  girls,  murder  women,  children  and  old  men, 
to  burn  cities  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  in  an  age  when  popes  dared  in  the 
name  of  God  to  command  such  atrocities,  which  the  spirit  of 
the  monster  Nero,  acting  as  that  God,  might  have  given, 
Charlemagne  in  a  grand,  though  cruel  fanaticism,  should  put 
to  death  in  one  day  four  thousand  Saxons  who  would  not 
receive  Christ  as  their  sovereign  I^ordy  He  did  this  in  the 
same  magnificent  spirit,  that  a  David  or  a  Samuel,  in  their  He- 
brew fanaticism,  massacred  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  the 
heathen  defiers  of  Jehovah.  In  the  present  age  of  enlight- 
enment and  Christian  humanity,  we  have  no  more  sympathy 
with  Samuel,  when  he  rejected  Saul  fur  showing  mercy, 
and  hewed  Agag  to  pieces,  than  we  have  with  Charle- 
magne, when  he  did  the  same  with  the  Saxons.  AVe  can 
but  regret  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  found  it  necessary 
to  give  inhuman  commands  for  massacre  even  as  we  regret 
that  Christianity  sometimes  had  to  be  preached  with  the  sword. 
But  we  acknowledge  these  divine  necessities  without  infidel 
cavil,  though  we  love  Deity  most  when  represented  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  himself,  which  is  only  possible  in  days  of  ad- 
vanced humanitarianism  like  those  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
But  priesthoods  have  often  taken  cruel  advantage  of  these 
divine  necessities,  and  imitating  the  Davids  and  Samuels 
have  issued  in  the  awful  name  orCJod,  such  commands  as 
that  of  Pope  Adrian  to  ravish  girls,  destroy  cities  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Hence  the  world  has  pas- 
sed through  its  days  of  inquisitions  and  seen  its  horrid  trag- 
idies  cimmiitted  in  the  name  of  religion,  till  that  name  became 
an  abomination  in  the  e3'es  of  enlightened  men.  Dreadful 
indeed  are  those  tragedies  at  best,  but  unspeakably  horrible 
in  their  worst  phases. 

It  maybe  said  of  Charlemagne  however,  that  he  did  much 
represent  a  king  ])avid,  in  his  apostolic  championship  for 
God,  as  he  did  also  a  Solomon  in  his  aims  to  create  for  the 
world  abetter  civilizaticm  than  that  which  he  found  when  he 
came  to  the  throne.  At  length  in  the  year  800  of  our  era 
he  made  his  grand  entry  into  Bome  to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from 
conspiring  priests.  He  convoked  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people,  and  before  this  mighty  king  of  France  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  was  adjudged  and  ac(iuitted. 

On  the  day  following,  Charlemagne  went  in  great  pomp  to 
the  cathedral  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  and  his  clergy 
awaited  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  dignitiiries  of 
Church  and  State.  Leo  placed  on  the  head  of  the  king  a 
crown  of  iron,  and  in  a  loud  voice  proclaimed,  "To  Charles 
Augustus,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God.  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
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mans,  life  and  victory/'  Whereuiwm  acclamations  were  sent 
up:  '^Life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  the 
hand  of  God,  Emperor  of  the  llomans."  Leo  then  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  emperor  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  popes  to  the  ancient  Oa^sars.  ^-Thus/'  says  the  historian, 
"was  re-established,  after  an  interval  of  three  hundred  years, 
the  dignity  of  Roman  Emperor,  extinct  since  a.  d.  47G/' 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in 
his  vast  ambitions  to  restore  the  an cienti  grandeur  to  France, 
caused  to  be  repeated  in  his  own  life,  this  great  historical 
drama,  taking  from  the  hand  of  the  Pope,  in  the  cathedral 
of  the  renowned  city  of  Milan,  this  iron  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, the  moderil  -'Man  of  Destiny"  encircled  his  imperial 
head,  exclaiming — "(Jod  hath  given  it  to  me;  let  him  who 
dare,  wrest  it  from  mel"  More  than  any  other  man,  Napo- 
leon represented  Charlemagne  in  his  imperial  ambitions, 
though  not  the  loftiness  of  his  priestly  character. 

"To  know  Charlemagne,"  says  Michelet  in  his  famous  his- 
tory of  France,  "we  must  see  him  in  his  palace  of  Aix.  This 
restorer  of  the  empire  of  the  West  had  despoiled  Havana  of 
her  most  precious  marbles  in  order  to  adorn  his  barbarian 
Rome.  Actively  busied  even  when  taking  his  leisure,  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  there  under  Petor  of  J*isa,  and  the 
Saxon  Alcuin,  applying  himself  to  gi-ammar,  rhet<jric  and 
astronomy.  He,  also,  ac(juired  the  art  of  writing,  a  rare  ac- 
complishment in  those  days.  He  pi<jued  himself  on  his  cho- 
ral singing,  and  was  unsparing  in  his  animadvertionson  those 
priests  who  were  deficient  in  this  part  of  the  service." 

Charlemagne  surrounded  himself  with  strangers  of  every 
nation  who  brought  to  him  the  recommendation  of  their  own 
mental  culture:  and  literary  men  of  even  mean  extraction 
were  highly  honored  by  him.  It  happened  that  together 
with  some  Breton  merchants  two  Irish-Scots — men  of  incom- 
parable learning,  skilled  in  literature  both  profane  and  Siicred, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  They  displayed  no  merchandise 
for  sale  but  daily  exhorted  the  crowd  of  purchasers  in  this 
wise — "Whoever  desires  wisdom  let  him  come  to  us  and  re- 
ceive it,  we  have  it  to  sell."  Charlemagne  hearing  of  the 
strange  juen,  sent  for  them  and  inquired  if  it  was  true,  to 
which  they  replied;  ^-We  have  it,  and  we  give  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  those  who  seek  it  worthily."  The  King  de- 
manded their  price,  and  they  answered  "A  convenient  place, 
rational  creatures,  and  what  cannot  be  done  without  in  this 
earthly  pilgrimage — food  and  raiment."  Charlemagne  was 
delighted  and  kept  them  with  him;  but,  being  called  away  on 
his  military  expeditions,  he  ordered  one  of  thcni — Clement 
the  Scot — to  remain  in  Gaid,  while  he  sent  the  other — .John 
Melrose,  a  disciple  (^f  the  learned  Bede — into  Italy,  giving 
him  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  near  Pavia,  that  he  might 
open  a  school.  On  hearing  this,  Albinas,  sur named  Alcuin, 
another  of  Bede's  disciples,  and  a  native  of  Saxon  Kngland, 
went  over  to  Charlemagne  who  gave  to  him  St.  Martin's 
Abbey,  near  Tours,  that  he  might  educate  the  people  of 
France,  both  of  high  and  low  degree  "and  such  fruits,"  says 
the  historian,  "did  his  learned  laboi-s  produce  that  the  mod- 
ern Gauls  or  Franks  were  thought  to  etjual  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans or  Athenians." 

After  a  long  absence,  the  victorous  Charlemagne  returned 
to  Gaul,  and  following  the  bent  of  his  genius  for  wisdom  he 
examined  the  people  of  his  kingdom,  both  small  and  great, 
to  learn  of  their  intellectual  progress;  but  found  that,  while 
the  middle  classes  had  advanced,  those  of  noble  descent  had 
been  barren  in  their  mental  culture.  "Then"  says  the  old 
Chronicaler  "the  wise  monarch,  imitating  the  eternal  judge, 
placed  those  who  had  done  well  on  his  right  hand  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows: 

*'A  thousand  thanks,  ray  sous,  for  your  diligence  in  laboring  ac- 
cording to  my  orders,  and  for  your  own  good.     Proceed,  endeavor 


fe 


to  perfect  yourselves,  and  1  will  reward  you  with  magnificent 
bishoprics;  and  you  shall  be  even  honorabl^.ln  my  sight.-'  Then  he 
bent  an  angry  countenance  on  those  on  his  left  hand,  and  troub- 
ling their  conscience  with  a  lightning  look,  with  bitter  irony,  and 
thundering  rather  than  speaking,  he  burst  forth  with  this  terrible 
apostrophe/'  But  for  you,  nobles,  you  sons  of  the  great,  delicate 
and  petty  minions,  as  you  are,  proud  of  your  birth  and  your 
riches,  you  have  neglected  my  orders,  and  your  own  glory,  and 
tho«tudy  of  letters;  and  have  given  yourselves  up  to  case,  sports 
and  idleness,  or  to  worthless  exercises.*' 

After  this  preamble  raising  on  high  his  august  head  and 
his  invincible  arm,  he  fulminated  his  usual  oath — 

**By  the  King  of  Heaven  I  care  little  for  your  nobility  and 
beauty;  however,  others  may  admire  you,  and  hold  it  for  certain, 
that  if  you  do  not  make  amends  for  your  past  negligence  by  vigi- 
lant zeal,  you  will  never  obtain  anything  from  Charles." 

But  with  all  his  love  of  the  companionship  of  literary  men 
and  preference  for  strangers  of  mental  culture,  his  ceaseless 
wars  rendered  it  nccessiiry  for  him  to  court  the  Germans — 
his  own  race — and  hence  he  both  spoke  their  language,  and 
always  wore  the  German  dress,  for  his  armies  were  Germanic. 
"He  was  of  large  and  stout  frame,  and  of  a  just,  and  not 
disproportionate  height,  round-headed,  with  very  large  and 
((uick  eyes,  his  nose  a  little  exceeding  a  moderate  size,  his 
neck  thick  and  short,  his  belly  rather  protuberant,  his  voice 
clear  but  not  couj^onant  to  his  statue."  lie  was  married  five 
times,  and  had  many  mistresses.  The  day  before  his  death 
he  finished  correcting,  with  thcas«*istanceof  some  (J recks  and 
Syrians,  the  (Jospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  and 
he  was  buried  with  the  (Jospel  written  in  letters  of  gold  in 
his  own  hand.  Thus  lived  and  died  the  mightiest  man  of  the 
middle  ages. 


LYCURGUS  AND  PERICLES  COMPARED. 

OR,    irOW   THE    WORLD    HAS    GROWN. 


UY    KM    n.    KEL«KY. 

[Note. — By  a  failure  in  the  reception  of  matter,  the  following 
essay,  which  should  have  closed  the  articles  on  Greece,  was  omit- 
ted, and  a  preparatory  one  on  Rome  inserted  in  its  stead.  It  is, 
however,  now  presented  to  close  the  illustration  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, before  tlu  subject  of  Rome  is  further  proceeded  Avith. — En.] 

The  colonial  condition  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  (rreek  nationality  was  the  Magna  (liarta  of  their  lib- 
erties. All  claiming  to  have  sprung  from  one  origin,  each 
band  of  colonists  that  settled  on  Islands  in  the  .\rchipelago. 
or  formed  a  settlement  cm  any  of  the  headlands,  or  spurs  of 
the  terra  firma,  claimed  all  the  prerogatives  and  privileges 
of  the  ''Oldest  inhabitant/'  and  entered  into  just  such  social 
compacts  as  were  best  adapted  to  their  local  needs,  and  con- 
tributed most  to  their  enjoyment.  Being  emphatically  the 
*'first  settlers,"  and  having  "killed  the  snakes,  and  made  the 
roads"  thrwsr/ns^  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  one. 

Their  connnon  origin  and  common  need — kept  alive  the 
feeling  of  a  common  nationality.  They  all  worshipped  the 
same  (lod — and  notwilhstanding  that  each  tribe  or  city 
claimed  to  be  the  especial  pets  of  some  one  of  the  gods  or 
godessesthat  ruled  on  high,  they  nurtured  the  belief  that  all 
Grecians  were  the  general  favorites  of  afi  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  The  great  problem  the  ''balance  of  power" — that  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  European  statesmen  more  or  less 
ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire, — wasecjually 
the  bone  of  contention  in.  Greece,  and  was  contended  and 
fought  for  in  a  hundred  battles.  The  ''will  of  the  governed" 
w^as  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  polity  of  (4reece.  Their 
liberties  were  subverted  from  time  to  time  by  some  cunning 
and  ambitious  chiefs.  Society  soon  righted  itself  and  the 
upheaval  of  the  masses,  overturned  the  temporary  despot. 
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,     isui.s  and  <ivcngcd  their  wrongs; — byaffiixingtho  epitlict  ul* 

j     Tyrants  to  the  nances  of  thoir  opprc>«sor8— that  damned 

'     them  to  fill  posterity.' 

History  furnishes  no  brighter  example  of  the  influence  of 
mighty  minds  in  determining  and  directing  the  future  of  the 
nationalities  to  which  they  belonged,  than  is  afforded  in  the 
lives  of  Lycurgus  and  I'ericlcs.  By  a  typographical  error  in 
a  former  article,  we  were  made  to  say  that  the  Athenian^vas 
in  no  way  superior  to  his  Spaitan  neighbor  mutnt/td  train- 
ing. It  should  have  read  in  niorn/  training.  The  mentality 
of  the  Athenian  was  of  a  far  higher  <nder  than  that  of  the 

I     8part4in.     The  philosophy  of  the  Sloirs  prevailed  in  Sparta. 

I  A  stoical  indifference  to  pain,  danger  or  death,  or  to  good  or 
evil  fortune,  was  esteemed  as  the  highest  possible  intellectual 
development  in  a  Spartan.     Lycurgus  did  not  originate  this 

'  form  of  philosophy  in  Sparta;  he  merely  shajKid  it  to  accord 
best  with  the  rude,  sjivagc  and  barbarous  usages  of  his  tribe 
already  in  vogue.  lie  applied  the  Stoical  philosophy  to  the 
conditions  of  every-day  life.  He  intntduccd  into  practical 
use  the  fltrt/rics  of  his  ])rugenitors.  Lycurgus  was  a  profound 
believer  of  all  he  taught  to  others.  lie  descended  from  a 
throne  to  the  simplest  and  most  abstemious  rules  of  life. 
While  endeavoring  to  imprcKS  ujion  others  a  contempt  for 
wealth,  he  did  not  become  rich  hiniself  lie  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  by  sacrificing  his  great  wealth  onthealtar 
(»f  (what  he  claimed  to  be)  his  country's  good.  His  bitterest 
enemies— and  he  had  many, — could  not  charge  him  with  har- 
boring selfish  aims.  To  practically  illiLstrate  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  divine  syslcni.  he  threw  i.side  all  (he  comforts 
that  wealth  would  supply.  He  divested  himself  of  the  ex- 
cla^ivene^^s  and  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and  madeliimsclf 
e(|ual  (tenii»orally)  with  the  poorest  of  his  pcc»ple.  It  was 
t'wjtossih/r  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  t'»  a  nnin  so  devoid  of  all  selfish- 
ness—so sublime  in  his  faith  in  that  which  he  wanted  others 

'  to  believe  in  and  practice.  Like  Closes,  he  was  well  skilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature — rude  as  it  was  in  his 
day.  He  well  understood  the  mutability  of  the  human 
mind,  lie  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  power  would 
be  so  potent  in  preserving  his  pe<»ple  from  apostatizing  from 
his  system,  as  the  mystery  of  his  own  end.  lie  induced  the 
Spartans  to  subscribe  to  a  solcnni  (»ath  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods,  to  keep  to  the  observances  (»f  his  laws  until  his 
return  from  a  journey  he  contemplated  making — he  never 
re-turned.  He  voluntjirily  exiled  himself  from  his  family,  his 
home,  his  people,  for  his  people's  ])enefit.  His  end  was  ct)V- 
cred  fn»m  posterity  by  an  impenetrable  veil  oi'  mystery.  AVe 
are  i>roud  that  history  has  not  failed  to  innin»rt^ilize.  and   lor 

I  over  two  thousand  years,  trumpeth'd  the  f;nue  of  so  lu>ncst  a 
man.  A  wr.ui  whose  faith  was  so  sublime  that  he  /irrt/  him- 
s(?lf  whnt  he  wanted  others  to  practice.    Altlnaigh  hissystem 

I  in  our  view,  was  weak,  puerile  and  calculated  only  to  perpet- 
uate a  rude  barbarism,  yet  his  honesty  of  purpose  sanctifies 
his  life  and  commands  our  respect,  in  ruir  next  we  shall 
]msent  the  strongly  contrastive  character  of  Pericles. 


THE    SELF-MADE    CIIEN18T. 

A    TIU'K    STORY.    FIIOM    THE    SCUAr-UOOK    OF    AN    <»J.I» 
lIFPOUrKK. 
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Edward  W<:od.s,  the  subject  of  the  f(»llowiiig  sketch,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor,  but  respectable  Irishman,  who  immigrated 
to  Scotland  in  the  year  1810. 

At  the  ti.^ie  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  he  was 
what  is  called  a  day- laborer;  and  was  generally  occupied 
serving  masons,  or  breaking  stones  to  macadamize  the  high- 
way.    In  this  way  he  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  earn  as  much 


Its  was  necessary  to  procure  a  scanty  living  for  his  wife  and 
child.  Fortune,  however,  turned  her  scales  in  his  favor,  and 
he  was  engaged  to  assist  as  laborer  to  a  color  maker  in  a 
calico  printing  establishment,  purely  on  account  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  letters.  Color-making  being  at  that  time  a  secret 
business,  and  controlled  as  a  monopoly  by  those  who  held  the 
recipes  for  discharging  and  producing  bright  shades  of  color, 
in  finishing  worsted,  and  silk  shawls.  Poor  Ned's  ignorance, 
consequently  was  a  good  recommend,  as  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write  at  the  time  he  was  engaged.  And  as  he  had 
only  to  do  the  drudging  work  of  cleaning  tubs,  skimming 
the  li(|uor  boilei*s,  and  stirring  the  liquidized  chemicals,  he 
felt  comfortable  in  his  new  employment. 

I  wjis  then  at  school,  and  as  he  lived  on  the  same  "flat" 
with  me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  to  him  portions  of 
my  primer,  and  recited  my  lessons  to  him  of  an  evening,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest.  One  evening  after  reading  to 
him  the  autobiography  of  a  poor  mechanic  who  had  learned 
to  read,  write,  and  who  ultimately  became  an  author  and 
editor  of  a  public  journal;  he  felt  at  once  inspired  with  the 
belief  that  he  might  also  be  somebody  if  he  would  apply  him- 
self as  diligently  as  the  mechanic  hi  question. 

I  wannly  advised  him  to  begin  immediately,  and  proflfered 
him  the  l(»an  of  my  first  spelling  book,  and  also  my  help  as  a 
teacher. 

That  evening  he  commenced  his  A  B  i\  and  every  mo- 
ment he  had,  during  meal-times  and  evenings  to  the  latest, 
were  employed  for  several  months,  until  he  could  put  letters 
and  monosyllables  together.  Then  to  the  large  spelling 
book,  where  he  blundered  away  at  words  of  two,  three  and 
four  syllables  un  wearicdly.  Then  to  the  New  Tesament,  which 
he  read  to  his  wife,  making  his  comments  like  an  apostle. 

Many  laborious  houi*s  1  siumt  with  him  beforo  he  could 
read,  in  spelling  with  him  every  word,  two  or  three  times, 
ere  he  could  master  the  meaning  of  it. 

I  thought  him  an  exceedingly  dull  scholar,  and  often 
wished  in  my  heart  that  I  had  never  incited  him  to  take  les- 
sons. However,  by  the  time  our  intimacy  dropped  off,  he 
could  read  a  newspaper.  At  this  time  I  left  for  another  part 
of  the  country,  and  heard  no  more  of  my  pupil  from  1818  to 
1844,  leaving  a  blank  of  twenty-two  years  in  his  history. 

Many  were  the  ups  and  downs  of  my  own  checkered  life 
during  this  long  period;  and  the  remembrance  of  poor  igno- 
rant Ned  Woods,  the  untaught  laborer,  had  entirely  left  my 
memory,  among  other  incidents  of  neglected  worth.  . 

I  had  just  returned  from  Edinburgh  on  a  special  mission 
for  the  Wcsfrni  Wntclnnan  newspaper  oflice,  when  I  was 
abruptly  stopped  on  the  street  by  an  elderly  gentecl-lof>king 
man.  catching  me  by  the  arm  and  Siiying, — ''Sir,  pray  excuse 
me,  thus  rudely  introducing  myself,  but  is  your  name  Mr. 
FoiTcst  King,"  to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative;  rather 
taken  by  his  abrupt  question,  and,  rumaging  every  corner  of 
my  memory,  and  calling  up  every  phiz  in  my  recollection  in 
the  vain  effort  to  discover  in  the  portly  figui*c  before  me  the 
fac  simile  of  the  interrogator — but  I  could  not.  'Why,  Mr. 
King,"  said  he,  ''don't  you  recollect  your  great  dunce  of  a 
pupil  who  learned,  when  a  nuirried  man,  his  A  13  C  by  your 
helpy"  "Me.  sir,  you  certainly  arc  mistaken^"  I  replied,  still 
working  away  in  the  cranial  copy  of  my  poor  brain  to  find 
out  some  cue  to  the  figure  before  my.  Still  I  insisted  in 
the  negative,  and  he  kept  me  in  suspense,  until  another  gen- 
tleman stopped  and  accosted  him  by  the  familiar  congratu- 
lation, '"(lood  evening,  Mr.  Woods."  "Woods,  AV<)ods, 
Woods,"  I  repeated  mentally,  when  all  in  a  moment  twenty- 
two  years  dwindled  into  the  short  space  of  yesterday,  and 
there  stood  before  me  the  same  high  brow,  dark  grey  e-yes, 
hooked  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  large  mouth,  and  broad  chin 
that  T  knew  in  my  old  pupil;  but  from  the  meagre  form  of 
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poverty,  changed  to  a  clear,  rod,  heulthy-luokiiig  uiau  just  pa^st 
the'uicridiitn  of  life — ^froni  u  poor  laborer,  chaiijred  to  a  well 
drc^icd,  well  to  do.  jrtH»d  looking  gentleman. 

'*Why/*  said  T,  *'8ir,  are  you  Edward  8.  Woodn,  who  lived 
at  IJan-owfield  bar,  twenty-two  years  ago?**  **The  same  man," 
he  replied  laughing,  "only  a  little  altered;  rather  fatter,  richer 
and  imirc  intelligent  than  when  we  first  became  acquainted." 
Here  he  made  a  pause  as  if  seeking  for  words  to  communicate 
his  ideas,  and,  raising  himself  up  to  his  full  stature,  sjiid — 
'*Mr.  King,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  an 
independent  man,  so  far  as  money  and  prtiporty  enn  make  a 
man  so.  I  am,"  he  ctmtinued,  "but  lately  come  duwn  from 
Jjondon,  where  I  make  my  home,  with  my  family — and  where 
most  of  my  business  is  transacted.  You  have  often  been  the 
subject  of  my  reflections,  and  several  times  I  have  tried  to 
find  out  where  you  had  gone  to,  but  those  who  knew  you, 
could  give  me  no  information.  This  very  day  T  was  informed 
that  yi»u  were  (»n  business  in  Edinburgh.  (Jood  gracious 
King!"  s:iid  he,  catching  me  by  the  two  hands,  and><hakingme 
so  forcibly,  that  1  felt  my  bones  doubling  over  each  other  in 
his  sinewy  gi'asp.  ''How  glad  I  am  to  sec  you  so  respectable 
looking,  and  so  intellectually  engaged  in  your  native  city! 
But  1  am  losing  time  in  common  place  street  convei-sution. 
Come  "let  us  go  to  Strawberry  Hill  Cottage." 

''I  beg  the  favor  of  another  opportunity,  Mr.  WoimIs,  if  you 
plcaj-e,**  said  I.  "my  business  re<|uires  immediate  dispatch;  but 
two  hours  fnmi  the  present  time  will  letive  me  entirely  at 
your  .'service."  AVith  this  request,  he  reluctantly  let  go  my 
hand,  which  felt  iis  if  crushed  to  a  jelly,  '-Well."  said  he,  "we 
meet  at  two  o'clock,  this  afternoon  opposite  the  Tontine."  I 
nodded  assent.  The  other  gentleman  took  his  arm,  and 
walked  off  in  an  <»ppi»sitc  direction;  when  I  posted  on  to  the 
office  with  my  scraps  of  travel  for  the  following  day's  travel. 

Having  trunsiicted  my  business  at  the  office  with  the  Kd- 
itor,  he  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  had  called  at  his  lodg- 
ings seemingly  very  anxious  to  sec  me,  and  bad  asked  a  hun- 
dred questions  relative  to  my  pecuniary  circumstances,  con- 
nection with  the  newsprijHjr,  intell(;ctual  abilities,  and  of  my 
family,  number  of  children,  and  I  don't  know    what  all. 

Two  o'clock  found  me  according  to  appointment  waiting 
beneath  the  commodious  porch  of  the  great  hall  of  the  an- 
cient building  referred  to,  where  Mr.  Woods  soon  joined  me, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  our  way  to  »Strawberry 
Hill,  inside  of  an  onniibus  crowded  with  passengers.  Pass- 
ing private  dwellings  terraces,  ornamental  walks  and  gentle- 
men's villas  rapidly,  it  brought  us  in  the  time  mentioned  to 
Strawberry  Hill  C.  ttage. 

To  my  surprise,  we  halted  opjKksite  a  large  gate,  fenced  on 
each  side  with  a  high  brick  wall,  enclosing  half  an  acre  in 
front.  Mr.  Woods  s<kui  gained  admission,  by  dm  wing  a  bell- 
wire  at  a  small  door,  which  an  old  man  opened.  But  guess 
my  surprise.  Instead  of  a  cottage,  and  strawberries,  as  I 
had  contemplated,  there  was  everythhig  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  .scenery  which  we  had  just  passed. 

A  two-story  brick  building  faced  the  entrance,  and  farther 
up  the  lot,  on  a  rising  ground,  peaked  up  t4)  the  clouds,  a 
huge  stalk,  or  chimney,  three  hundred  feet  high,  around  the 
base  of  which  wjis  a  circle  of  sheds,  as  black  as  charcoal. 
All  around  lay  large  vitrei  bottles,  bari*els,  and  boxes  of 
every  size  and  description;  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
bones,  bark  and  sojiweed,  the  stench  of  which  was  so  int4)l- 
erable  that  1  could  scircely  brejithe.  Mr.  W<mxIs,  perceiv- 
ing this,  t(K>k  ine  by  the  hand  and  led  me  back  to  his  office, 
and  prejmrcd  what  he  ciilled  a  restorative  for  me.  "  Ah ! 
Mr,  King,"  he  said,  "1  perceive  you  are  much  affected  with 
the  smell  of  our  chemicals,  but  this  will  soon  dispel  the 
effects  of  your  sickness,  and  rid  you  of  that  coughing.  We 
drug-manufacturers  never  feel  it; — usiige  is  everything." 


Having  recovered  from  my  sickness,  and  being  left  to  my- 
self, as  ilr.  Woods  had  gone  out  with  his  foreman,  I  had 
time  to  look  about  the  office.  The  room  was  furnished  with 
a  large  desk,  tables,  chairs,  and  a  bookcase  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing; and  around  the  walls  hung  ret4»rt8,  blow-pipes,  worms 
for  distillation,  and  various  other  instruments,  of  which  I 
had  no  conception.  On  the  shelves  were  bottles  filled  with 
blue,  red  and  yellow  liquids,  labelled  iodine  sulphuric-acid, 
arsenic,  opium,  oxalic-acid,  strychnine,  citric-acid,  and  a 
variety  of  other  poisons.  Observing  the  great  quantity  of 
these  deathly  ingredients,  I  fell  into  a  strange  i-everie  of 
thought,  and  was  musing  on  the  quantity  of  beings  that 
were  daily  passing  into  et<)rnity  iVom  the  use  of  such  drugs, 
when  my  reflections  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  WokhIs  and  his  foreman,  who  would  have  me  go  with 
them  through  the  works,  to  which  I  reluctantly  consentd. 

3Iy  curiosity  being  much  excited  respecting  the  bones  and 
kelp  lying  around,  1  asked  Mr.  Woods  what  use  he  made  of 
them,  ^-Sir"  said  he,  "those  bones  are  the  mvnt  useful,  and  I 
may  say,  the  best  paying  article  in  the  works.  AVe  purchase 
all  the  worn-out  horses  in  the  country,  the  skins  of  which  we 
sell  to  the  tanners,  the  bones  we  grind  for  manure,  and  the 
marrow  in  them  we  preseiTe  for  making  salve."  "Salved*  I 
repeated,  with  a  slight  convulsion.  "Yes,  sir,  this  salve  is 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  healing  properties.  Why, 
sir,  this  salve  has  dene  more  for  the  ease,  and  comfort  of 
rheumatic  patients  than  any  other  medicine  discovered  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle. 

Pointing  my  finger  at  a  large  heap  of  s<»mething  like 
blubber,  "And  what  is  this  for?"  1  in(|uired,  holding  my  nose 
firmly  with  my  other  hand.  "That,  sir,"  he  responded,  "is 
another  invaluable  marine  substance,  called  kelp,  which,  when 
distilled,  is  one  of  thejnost  inveterate  poisons  extracted  from 
the  vegetable  creation;  when  calcined  to  ashes  we  sell  it  to 
glass  manufacturers  to  purify  their  glass;  in  fact,  it  i«  used 
in  a  variety  of  medicines;  we  boil,  burn,  and  distil  it  to  pro- 
duce salts,  corrodents,  sublimates,  and  other  medicinal  sub- 
stances." Here  he  left  me  in  quite  a  mist,  embellishing  his 
discriptions  with  a  great  many  Jjatan  phrases,  with  a  pomp- 
ous use  of  names,  to  illustrate  their  combinations  with  other 
bodies,  respecting  all  of  which  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea. 
Of  this,  however,  I  felt  assured,  that  my  pupil  there  was  far 
aheadof  myself  scientifically,  as  I  was  (»f  him  when  T  taught 
him  to  conjugate  the  letters  of  his  own  name. 

"Friend  Woods,"  said  I,  "I  should  like  to  know  what  led  you 
first  to  study  chemistry."  "AVhy  I  thought  I  had  told  you." 
"Xosir,"  I  replied.  "Well  then  I  have  to  add  another  laurel  to  j 
your  cap,  1  sir  learned  chemistry  from  my  employer  the 
color-master;  who  would  sooner  have  given  me  the  hair  off  ! 
his  head,  had  he  known  it:  relying  on  my  entire  ignoranceof 
letters  he  told  me  how  to  make  up  the  compounds,  the  quan- 
tity, the  names  of  the  liquors  for  brightening  and  reducing 
shades,  in  imitation  of  the  great  papilton.  In  fact,  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  my  industry — often  I've  done  his  work 
when  he  was  stretched  beneath  the  table,  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  color-maker.  Dead  with  the  effects  of  alcohol.  In 
this  way  I  have  to  thank  John  Barleycorn  as  well  as  yourself 
for  my  knowledge  of  chemistry." 

"Chemistry,  Mr.  King,"  he  continued,  "is  the  greatest 
science  under  heaven."  To  this  I  nodded  assent,  as  one 
oft^n  does  when  he  feels  himself  unqualified  to  speak  one 
word,  lest  his  ignorance  on  the  subject  spoken  of,  might  be 
discovered. 

"You,  Mr.  King,  follow  an  intellectual  avocation.  \"ou 
doubtless  know  more  of  Science,  J^iterature,  and  the  fine 
Arts  than  I  do,  and  consequently  know  how  miserably  far 
short  we  are  of  knowing  anything  of  chemistry,  comparative- 
ly speaking." 
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Another  nod  of  my  head  closed  up  this  interestinj^  detail 
for  which  I  felt  thankful,  lest  he  should  discover  my  ignor- 
ance. 

*-Bythe-by,"  said  he,  giving  mc  another  excruciating 
s<|ueeze  and  knowing  wink,  '*I  am  much  indebted  to  you 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  for  publishing  advertisements,  such 
as: — Wood's  Never-failing  Stomach  Specific!  Wood's  Di- 
gestion promoting  BittcrsII  Wood's  Blood  cleansing  essencelll 
Wood's  Spine-supporting  Plasterllll  Wood's  Sure  and  Cer- 
tain Remedial  Salve  for  Rhumaties!!III  But,*'  said  he,  '-I 
am  cutting  off  time.  You  shall  have  my  catalogue  before 
you  leave.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  King,  of  paying,  as  I 
have  done,  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  Tor  advertising  in 
one  year, — money  well  laid  out  for  puffing,  too,  as  you  would 
call  it.  My  wonderful  remedies,  eifected  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses, would  be  little  better  than  a  block  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, without  the  medium  of  the  press.  As  somebody  says 
in  the  play,  'Educatel  Kducatel'  so  I  sj^y,  'PublishI  PublishI' 
That  is  the  secret  next  to  the  invcntitm  of  drugs." 

•But,"  said  he  suddenly,  "J  had  quite  forgotten  my  promise 
to  Mr.  Quicksilver,  the  gentleman  who  saluted  mc  at  the 
Tontine  when  we  first  metj  but  you  shall  go  with  me.  The 
ominbus  passes  in  five  minutes." 

So  .saying,  he  took  my  arm,  and  hastened  out  of  his  cess- 
pool of  dirt,  bones,  and  blubber-kelp,  to  his  office  at  the  gate, 
where  he  nigaled  nie  with  a  glass  of  good  whisky,  and  took 
one  himselt;  commemorating  mc  with  a  toast  to  the  welfare 
of  the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Wood's  prosperity.  ])y 
imparting  to  him  the  cimiplicated   knowledge  of  A  B  ('. 

•My  ignorance  of  useful  knowledge.*'  said  he,  •'has  led  me 
to  see  after  the  education  of  my  two  sons,  who  have  received 
in  Oxford  and  Can»bridge  a  s<>und  commercial  and  classical 
education.  I  am  sorry  to  .say,  they  have  not  the  dispo.sition 
and  spirit  of  their  father;  they  care  no  more  for  chemistry 
than  I  do  for  the  mysteries  of  Swcdenborg.  They  are  gen- 
tlemen, to  be  >iure,  and  can  read  IJebrew,  (ireck  and  Jiatin, 
and  know  more  of  high  life  than  I  do;  but  had  I  not  studied 
how  to  turn  horse-bones  and  marrow  into  manure  and  salve, 
and  make  bark  and  seaweed  a  needful  comniudity  in  the 
medicinal  category  of  drugs,  where  would  tliev  have  ])een 
to-day?" 

Infinitely  to  my  relief,  the  omnibus  made  a  halt,  when  we 
stepped  into  the  conveyance,  and  left  the  dreary-looking 
brick  wall  and  great  chimney,  which  soon  lessened  in  Hie  dis- 
tance, like  its  withering  smoke,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of 
myself,  and  the  benefit  of  the  beautiful  gardens,  that  wouhl 
have  been  otherwise  burnt  up,  or  sufl^ocated  by  its  stench. 

Soliciting,  and  pleading  the  necessity  of  attending  to  my 
business,  I  left  with  the  promise  to  meet  him  at  noon,  beneath 
the  pillars  of  the  Tontine,  where  we  met  acc<»rdingly.  lie 
conducted  me  through  several  streets,  to  what  was  called  the 
New  Ti>vvn,  opposite  to  the  monument  erected  to  themeniorv 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  -This"  said  he,  "is  Wood's  Medical 
Dispensary  and  Apothecary  Hall.  The  largc^ft  and  most  com- 
plete establishment  in  Glasgow."  It  Was  indeed  a  spacious 
building  occupying,  what  in  Scotland,  are  called  three  flats. 
Tt  was  devoted  to  every  species  of  chemicals,  drugs,  paints, 
and  dye  stufls.  The  barrels,  boxes,  and  jars  lying  at  the 
door  for  ex])ort.  told  that  an  immense  wholoale  business  was 
going  on  under  the  cognomen  of  ••Woods  Whoiesah;and  Uetail 
Drug  Warehouse."  which  1  observed,  in  large  gold  letters, 
above  the  entry.  He  alst)  kept  a  physician  and  several  licensed 
apothecaries,  who  gave  advice,  made  u\)  recij»es  and  orders 
to  all  parts  of  (Jreat  Britain,  and  the  Continent. 

In  this  establishment  he  showed  me  many  natural  curiosi- 
ties, of  what  ho  called,  ''abortive  generations,*'  preserved  in 
vials  of  liquor.  Khan's  Museum  in  London,  was  no  compar- 
ison to  it.     Skeletons  of  murderers  that  had   been   hunii;  in 
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Glasgow,were  there  with  their  names,  crime  and  character  at- 
tached, specimens  of  dissected  subjects  of  all  ages,  with  their 
bones,  sinews,  muscles,  and  blood  vessels,  pitched  over  with 
some  kind  of  black  glue,  they  were  kept  for  private  Lectures 
given  gratis  to  poor  students  during  the  winter  season, 
through  the  generosity  of  3Ir.  W<M)d8.  He  offered  me  a 
hand.some  s<dary,  if  I  would  go  into  the  warehouse.  In  fact, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  better  my  condition,  but  the  knowledge 
of  my  inability  kept  me  from  accepting  such  a  situation. 

We  parted  on  this  my  first  days  visitation  to  his  chemical 
works,  and  Medical  Hall,  with  the  promise  that  whilst  he 
remained  in  (ilasgow  1  should  be  no  stranger  at  his  place  of 
residence.  Jle  called  often  at  the  Wcsfern  Watchman 
Office,  and  we  would  stroll  away  to  the  public  green,  and 
there  C(Miver.se  together  for  hours  on  any  subject  that  might 
happen  to  present  itself. 

''I  am  more  than  surprised"  I  said,  one  day,  while  engaged 
in  one  of  our  familiar  confabs,  -when  looking  at  your  exten- 
sive business,  and  reflecting  on  the  many  hundreds  of  such 
places  throughout  the  L^nited  Kingdom,  that  they  can  all 
be  supported,  when  we  know  that  it  is  among  the  poor  where 
disease  is  most  prevalent.  "Ah"  he  rejoined  -'the  use  of 
medicine  is  like  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  more  it  is  used,  the 
more  it  is  in  demand.  Stimulants  of  all  kinds  have  the  sjimc 
effect  on  the  human  constitution.  In  fact,  the  most  dwidly 
poisons  when  taken  as  medicines,  by  fre<|uent  use,  become  as  • 
necessary  as  eunimon  food;  and  while  the  patient  Is  satisfying 
his  unnatural  appetite  and  at  the  very  time  he  is  exhilarated 
by  it,  he  knows  that  it  is  poison,  and  that  to  ()uit  would  be 
certain  death — ^just  as  much  as  he  knows  that  the  articlcwill 
give  him  temporary  relief  The  weaker  the  patient  grows 
through  disease,  the  more  must  the  exhilarating  jiotion  be 
increased,  to  keep  ])ace  with  his  growing  maladies.  Thus 
you  perceive,  Mr.  King,  that  though  medicines  of  all  kinds 
when  taken  into  the  system  for  a  long  period.  mu.st  be  inju- 
rious; still  the  growth  of  disea.se  is  the  cause."  Medicine  he 
continued,  "is  like  wax  in  a  tallow  candle,  which  makes  it 
last  longer,  but  must  in  the  end  burn  out.  From  this  you  will 
))erceive  not  only  the  necessity  of  drugs  as  stimulants,  but 
that  the  demand  is  always  growing  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
ease." 

.^lr.  Woods  lelt  for  home  some  three  months  alter  our  first 
meeting.  1  may  jnst  mention  that  he  very  warndy  invited 
me  U)  call  at  his  residence  m  liondon,  if  chance  should  ever 
send  me  in  that  direction;  which  1  accordingly  did  some 
eight  years  alter.  In  the  year  1X52,  I  went  up  to  Loniton 
to  have  my  j)ortrait  taken  ibr  a  frontispiece  to  the  //arjt  of 
Zion,  which  was  then  publishing.  When  walking  over  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  I  remembered  the  place  and  residence  of  my  fii*st 
seliular,  to  which  1  walked  with  expectant  heart,  anticipating 
his  warm  and  friendly  reception.  But  how  shall  I  point  out 
in  words  the  disap[»ointment  I  met  with.  My  old  friend  was 
dead.  His  son.  a  haughty  self-willed  coxcvmib,^  invited  me 
into  his  drawing-room,  and  there  interrogated  me  as  t<»  where 
1  came  IVoni;  what  my  business  was  in  London;  how  T  be- 
come ae(juainted  with  his  father,  and  what  my  pi*ofession  or 
calling  was.  To  all  of  which  <|ucstions  I  answered  pnmiptly. 
with  a  tone  indicative  of  my  displeasure.  T  saw  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  father's  me^in  parentage;  and  of  those  who 
knew  anything  of  his  history.  I  Icfl  in  disgust,  without  using 
the  formality  of  good-bye,  and  with  a  vexed  heart — as  much  so 
as  ever  I  had  exulted  at  his  father's  success  in  the  world, 
and  at  his  great  natural  attainments. 

The  alM)ve  tale  T  have  kept  in  my  scrap-b(M)k  for  many 
years,  with  a  determination  to  publish  it  some  day,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  energy  and  labor  will  accomplish  for  the 
huuiblest,  and  also  as  a  brief  memorial  of  the  ingratitude^  of 
his  despicable  son. 
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In  tbd  couference  which  took  place  between  Sir  Uioliard  and 
our  hero,  Sir  Walter,  by  hin  conMiilci*ation,  spared  much  his  noble 
relatWe's  pride.     lie  had  anticipated  all,  and  was  prepared. 

"My  dear  uncle,*'  he  observed,  almost  as  soon  as  Sir  Richard 
opened  the  subject,  '*I  understand  it  all,  even  as  you  know  of  the 
past.  The  old  love  cannot  die,  but  that  part  of  my  heart  which 
is  not  possessed  by  Terese  belongs  to  .Vlice.  I  love  the  one  with- 
out loving  the  other  le.ss.  There  is  a  strange  blending  of  both  in 
my  affect ioni^.  Indeed  they  seem  to  me  almost  as  one.  and  not  two. 
Alice  shall  be  my  bride.** 

"But  AValter— " 

"Nay,  my  dear  uncle,  say  no  more:  .Vlice  .^^hall  be  my  bride. 
Can  I  sec  my  cousin  this  evening?*' 

Sir  Richard  Courtney  wrung  his  nephew's  hanti,  but  .'<poke  not 
for  he  dared  not  trust,  himself  to  speech.  Seeking  to  command 
his  emotions,  he  left  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  went  with  a  full 
heart  to  the  chamber  of  his  daughter,  to  inform  her  that  his 
nephew  desired  an  interview  with  her. 

"Alice,  my  darling  child,"  said  Sir  Uichard,  as  he  stood  by  the 
bedside  of  his  daughter,  "your  cousin  Walter  has  askc«l  permis- 
sion lo  pay  you  a  visit.  He  has  .something  very  important  to  say 
to  you.  Do  you  think  we  can  grant  his  retjuest?  Now  you  must 
not  agitate  yourself,  my  darling.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  <le- 
fer  the  meeting  till  to-morrow.  Vour  cousin  must  curb  his  im- 
patience." 

"No,  papa,  I  will  see  Walter  to-night,"  the  mai«len  replied. 

When  Sir  Richard  addresseil  his  daughter  concerning  the  re- 
quest of  Walter  Templar  for  an  interview,  her  heart  bounded 
within  her,  and  her  alabaster  countenance  becamobeautitied  with 
a  rich  blush,  which  made  her  look,  more  than  ever,  spiritiml.  She 
read  in  her  father's  own  face  the  deep  meaning  of  his  word.s 
though  he  threw  into  his  voice  a  pleasant  tone,  and  smiled  upon 
her  with  beaming  affection.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  baro- 
net's just  and  generous  soul,  and  his  kind  remembrance  of  Terese 
the  Hebrew  Maiden,  he  was  unspeakably  gratitied  with  the 
ETOwal  of  his  nephew  that  Alice  should  be  his  bride.  His  con- 
science would  have  reproched  him  for  a  father's  selfishness,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Terese  was  a  .Jewess,  and  that  the  two 
families  had  pronounced  the  decision  that  religions  ami  races  had 
placed  God  and  Nature's  barriers  between  the  two.  Conscience, 
therefore,  was  on  the  side  of  AValter's  union  with  his  Chris- 
tian consin,  rather  than  with  a  maiden  of  the  Jewish  race, 
for  even  if  she  became  a  ('hristinn  by  adoption,  to  her  family  she. 
would  be  as  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  her  ancestors.  All 
things  considered,  therefore,  Sir  Richard  deemed  the  resolve  of 
Waller  to  make  Alice  his  bride,  much  as  a  kind  interposition  of 
Providence  for  good,  brought  about  in  its  mysterious  but  benifi- 
oent  ways.  Hence  the  beaming  joy  of  the  father  when  he  com- 
municated to  his  daughter  the  hint  of  tho  blessed  proposal  which 
Walter  was  about  to  make. 

Lady  Templar,  as  soon  as  Alice  had  expressed  her  wish  to  see 
Walter  that  night,  left  the  chamber  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  returned 
with  her  son.  The  mother  then  going  to  the  bedside  of  her  niece, 
kissed  her  affectionately;  and,  taking  her  brother  Richard  by  tlie 
band,  led  him  from  the  room,  leaving  the  cousins  alone.  The 
mother's  action  was  expressive;  Walter  and  .Mice  understood  its 
meaning. 

As  soon  as  his  uncle  and  mother  ha«l  left  the  room.  Waiter  ap- 
proached and  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  his  cousin  and  took  her 
unresisting  hand. 

"Dear  Alice,*'  he  began,  "1  come  to  ask  you  lo  bless  me  with 
this  love-link  which  now  1  hold.  Walter  need  not  multiply  words 
to  you.     Will  you,  dear  .Klice,  be  my  bride?'" 

The  proposal  was  like  AValtcr  Templar,  all  earnestness,  no  arti- 
ficial flourish,  a  soul  in  every  word,  n  volume  of  purpos?  in  a  few 
sentences.  There  was  also  line  tack  and  exquisite  delicacy  in 
this  brevity  for  Alice  knew  all  the  past.  A  long  passionate  speech 
would  have  shocked,  not  made  her  joyful.  Indeed,  tiiis  family 
whose  absolute  truthfulness  and  noble  simplicity  had  made  such 
a  deep  impression  on  Judah  Nathans,  could  best  appreciate  and 
manifest  this  fervent  genuineness  which  so  characterized  them  all. 
Walter's  few  but  earnest  words  therefore  were  better  appreciated 


•  by  the  maiden  than  would  have  been  a  long  passionate  speech  as 
1  from  a  distracted  lover.     Her  artless  answer  to  her  cousin  was  of     . 
i  the  same  character. 

"Ves.  dear  Walter,   I  will  be  your  bride— your  spirit-bride!"  , 

I  ''Nay,  dearest  .Vlice,  live  for  mel  I  know  your  thought.  1 
!  heard  you  express  your  fancy  in  your  unconscious  moments.  I5ut 
I  I  ask  you  now  to  be  my  bride  of  earth." 

**I  will,  Walter,  but  not  yet.     I  am  not  near  enough  to  the  gate 
of  lieaven.     I  will  be  your  bride  of  earth,  but  no*,  until  the  last 
hour  of  my  mortal  life,  wiien  my  own  sphere  is  opening  above  mc.      ' 
Terese  shall  take  my  place,  and  1  will  be  your  spirit  bride." 

"Oh,  no,  my  gentle  one,  you  must  not  pass  away  from  us  Live 
for  your  father,  for  mr,  for  us  all.  Think  not,  dear  Alice,  that 
I  do  not  love  you,  for  I  do  truly.  I  love  Terese,  but  my  heart 
and  life  is  not  less  yours.  As  1  have  told  my  uncle,  there  is  a  i 
strange  blending  of  you  both  in  the  yearnings  of  my  nature. 
Heaven  has  willed  that  Terese  must  not  be  mine;  be  you  Terese 
an<l  Alice  in  one.** 

"Heaven  has  not  so  willed  it,  Waltei* — Heaven  has  not  so  willed 
it.  Terese  after  me.  will  be  your  bride  of  eartli,  ami  1  your  bride 
of  Heaven.  Vou  know  that  they  say  that  the  vision  of  those  who 
are  near  eternily  often  take  in  the  future,  when  that  of  those  who 
are  long  for  earth  is  dim.  Well.  <lear  Walter,  I  have  seen  the 
future.  It  is  not  a  mere  fancy.  I  shall  be  your  spirit-bride,  but 
linked  for  a  few  moments  on  earth  by  the  lioly  sacrament  of  the 
churcli.  Ves,  I  have  seen  it  all,  as  in  a  beautiful  vision.  Terese 
has  been  there  in  the  scene  and  given  her  bridegroom  to  me  and 
then  breathing  on  you  both  a  blessing,  my  spirit  has  ascended  ' 
and  hovered  above  you,  leaving  her  in  my  place — the  one  to  you 
thebride  of  earth — the  otiier  the  bride  of  heaven." 

"Talk  not  so,  dear  Alice.  These  are  but  beautiful  fancies  of 
your  own  pure  generous  soul,  wrought  up  by  a  crisis  which  has 
brought  you  near  to  death.  But  you  will  soon  be  strong.  You 
will  live  for  me — promise  that,  dearonel'' 

"I  «•///  live  for  you,  hovering  ever  only  just  above  you,  sharing 
in  all  your  joy.**,  comforting  you  in  your  sorrows,  keeping  far 
from  you  by  my  spirit  presence,  every  harm  that  Alice's  prayers 
can  charm  away.  Remember  it,  dear  Walter,  in  your  after-life. 
1  will  bo  near  you.  All  will  be  fulfilled.  Hush,  Walter,  your 
mother's  footsteps  approach.  Not  a  word  of  this  to  your  nioiher 
or  my  father  yet." 

Lady  Templar  entered  and  warned  her  son  that  his  interview 
had  been  long  enough;  and  Walter  impressed  on  the  lips  of  his 
bride  elect,  his  first  kiss  as  a  lover,  and  left  .Mice  alone  with  l^^s 
mother. 

Here  was  one  of  those  interesting  cases  so  often  met  in  life 
where  it  would  seem  that  both  fate  and  the  heart's  purest  and 
deepest  affections  had  bound  three  souls  together.  Wherever  we 
meet  them  in  monogamic  society,  we  mourn  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  gentler  ones  must  be  sacrificed.  It  is  then  that  even  the 
severest  monogamist  feels  a  latent  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
some  great  provision  in  the  divine  arrangements  for  the  harmony 
of  sexual  kindred.  They  three  are  one.  The  most  heartless  and 
selfish  dare  not  doubt  it.  Yet  in  the  narrow  views  of  the  endless 
unions,  society  dares  to  say  the  on^must  be  sacrificed,  but  the  ten- 
der-hearted fondly  iiope  that  all  will  be  righted  in  the  world 
above.  Why  should  not  such  cases  also  be  righted  in  this  spliere 
of  earthly  unions?  But  spiritual  Alice  (^urtney  has  chosen  for 
herself  the  place  of  a  bride  of  Heaven. 

CHAPTER  XLVIll. 

i.uvK  run  .M PUS  ovkr  iiF.i.Ma<)i\s  s*  uim.k.m. 

Wc  left  Judah  Nathans  pursuing  his  own  method — twisting  him- 
self to  unravel  his  tangled  skein.  He  had  agreed  with  Sir  Rich- 
ard Courtney  that  it  was  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been;  but  that  was  because  Courtney  was  not  prepare*!  to  make 
the  rapid  transition  with  himself  into  the  new  intentions  which 
he  had  formed  for  the  future  to  bring  about  the  union  between  Sir 
Walter  Templar  and  his  niece.  He  had,  moreover,  to  transform 
his  uncle  Isaac's  mind,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  done  more  by 
the  conflicting  aft'ections  of  the  old  man  for  his  grandchild  than 
by  any  Cniversalean  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  Judah  deemed 
the  case  a  very  difficult  one,  until  he  learned  by  the  arrival  of  his 
uncle  in  London  of  the  flight  of  Terese  from  Rome.  This  mucli 
modified  affairs,  for  he  found  the  old  man  in  his  concern  for  his 
grandchild,  some  days  disposed  to  consent  to  the  union  with  our 
iiero;  but  on  the  next  day,  in  a  state  of  repentance,  as  though  in 
thus  consenting,  he  betrayed  his  religion  and  race.  Circum- 
stances were  therefore  not  ripe  for  Judah  Nathans  to  communi- 
cate to  Walter  Templar  the  joyful  news  that  the  embargo  against 
the  union  on  their  side,  had  been  removed.     .Moreover,  he  rightly 
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judged  that  the  coDflict  of  Isaac  Ren  Ammon'fl  affections  would 
conquer  bis  religious  scruples. 

One  day,  Judah  Nathans,  with  a  letter  from  Tercse,  entered 
his  uncle's  private  room  in  the  house  once  occupied  bj  Reuben 
Nathans,  the  money-lender.  It  was  the  room  where  the  old  miser 
used  to  commune  with  his  gold;  and  here  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was 
now  in  the  habit  of  communing  with  his  sorrows.  Judah  found 
his  uncle  as  usual  bemoaning  the  absence  of  his  grandchild.  The 
stricken  old  man  was,  in  his  imagination,  in  restless  search  for 
her.  Awakened  from  his  fitful  dreams,  he  eagerly  arose  to  meet 
his  nephew  with  questions  mingled  with  querulous  moanings. 

♦'Have  you  found  her,  good  Judah?  Oh  where  is  my  grand- 
child? I  cannot  endure  this  suspense.  Alas!  alas!  I  fear  she  is 
dead.  Oh  Benjamin  my  son,  I  have  lost  you  again  in  losing  her. 
Have  you  heard  aught  concerning  her?  I  will  myself  search  for 
my  grandchild.  She  shall  marry  the  Christian.  Father  Abraham 
pardon  me  for  saying  so;  but  I  cannot  live  without  my  grandchild. 
Ha!  what  have  you  there?  A  letter?  'Tis  from  Rachel.  (Jive  it 
me,  Judah.  The  hope  of  Israel  then  has  not  departed.  The  Ood 
of  Jacob  be  praised !  '* 

»*Remember,  Uncle,  your  promise  that  Rachel's  child  shall 
marry  the  Christian  noble.'' 

♦•Alas!  alas!  Judah,  I  am  sorely  tried!*'  answered  the  venerable 
Hebrew. 

The  epistle  of  his  grandchild  was  very  affectionate,  but  much  in 
the  tenor  of  the  one  she  addressed  to  him  on  her  flight  from  Rome. 
She  told  him  that  she  was  in  Paris  with  her  master,  Spontini,  and 
following  her  profession.  She  spoke  of  the  comfort  which  she 
had  experienced  in  her  determination  to  devote  her  life  to  art;  and 
how  distracted  she  should  be  by  any  other  design.  Tenderly, 
yearningly,  yet  resolutely,  the  maiden  plead  with  her  grandfather 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  course  which  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self in  life,  now  Walter  Templar  was  gone  from  her  hope,  and 
she  said  that,  as  soon  as  her  grandfather  was  reconciled  to  resign 
his  intentions  of  marrying  her  to  one  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  she 
would  return  to  his  arms  and  home.  In  such  a  case,  she  would 
be  by  his  side  to  minister  to  him  as  life  was  granted  him;  but,  if 
he  still  persisted  to  force  the  marriage  upon  her,  she  could  never 
see  him  more.  She  had  sacrificed  herself  to  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  her  Hebrew  race  in  not  marrying  the  Christian;  but  she  would 
never  in  the  present  or  the  great  hereafter,  be  other  than  the 
wife  of  Waller  Templar. 

♦♦Judah,"  observed  the  old  man  when  he  had  read  the  letter, 
•we  will  visit  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his  family:  if  they  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  between  my  grandchild  and  Sir  Walter,  we 
will  not  withhold  ours.  But  if  they  consent  not,  then  is  the  will 
of  heaven  against  the  union. *' 

♦♦Your  philosophy  is  not  sound.  Uncle  Isaac.  We  create  divi- 
sions and  call  them  heaven's  making.  We  resolve  and  call  it 
heaven's  will.  But  what  has  heaven  to  do  in  willing  the  unhappi- 
ncss  of  my  sister's  child?  Divines  would  call  me  infidel,  and  such 
I  am  undoubtedly  to  fhrir  conceptions  of  the  mood  of  God.  To 
me,  their  deity  is  monster.  No  Ood  is  he  to  me,  who  plays  the 
devil  best.  Indeed,  I  know  not  why  he  made  a  devil  at  all  to 
work  out  his  own  ill  intentions,  for  his  own  they  mu.«»t  be:  they 
are  not  mine;  for  evil,  though  it  suits  my  mood  to  deem  myself, 
I  have  no  intentions  of  harm  or  unhappiness  to  any  of  human 
kind.  If  the  adder  but  gets  out  of  my  path  I  will  not  tread  on 
even  him,  though  he. is  a  malicious  reptile,  but  if  he  would  bite  my 
foot,  then  will  I  crush  him  without  compunction;  yet  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust,  that  necessity  compels  me  to  so  foul  a  deed  as 
to  soil  my  heel  by  crushing  any  life  to  dung  the  earth  with.  Why. 
what  does  Heaven  want  to  set  devils  at  us  for,  and  to  busy  itself 
by  crossing  us  ever  when  our  happiness  is  near?'' 

♦♦Yet  think  you  not,  Judah,  that  God  permitted  the  serpe.it  to 
tempt  our  first  parents,  as  Moses  our  great  lawgiver,  has  recorded." 

♦♦Why  should  not  the  good  permit  the  evil?  It  created  it  not,  and 
has  naught  to  do  with  it.  But  Moses  was  our  Hebrew  .Esop.  He 
wrote  wondrous  fables.  Is  a  devil  necessary  for  my  good? — then 
have  I  enough  of  him  in  myself  without  any  super-addition. 
Wherefore  should  good  or  God  be  infinitely  malicious;  if  He 
sets  an  Infinite  Malice  to  prey  on  poor  humanity,  then  is  I/e  Him- 
I  self  the  Infinite  Malice — not  good — not  love.  He  would  be  more 
!  evil  than  I,  who  rank  myself  as  evil,  for  my  own  conceptions  of 
!  good  are  above  myself;  yet  have  I  ever  held  that  malice  in  life  is 
a  mean  vice;  and  when  I  hurt,  it  is  not  because  hurting  gives  me 
pleasure,  but  from  my  own  or  others  necessities.  But  what  nec- 
essity is  there  that  God  should  design  hurt,  for  surely  He  finds 
not  the  necessity  for  hurling.  His  nature,  so  says  the  highest 
philosophy,  is  to  bless;  therefore,  His  necessities  are  all  on  the 
side  of  blessings.  He  wills  the  happiness  of  all,  therefore  He 
wills  the  happiness  of  my  sister's  child.     Now,  I  do  also,  will  her 
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happiness,  and  therefore  will  her  marriage  with  Sir  Walter  Temp- 
lar.'' 

♦♦But  our  ancient  faith,  Judah.     That  must  be  maintained.'' 

♦♦Wherefore  maintain  it  uncle,  because  it  is  an  ancient  faith? 
If  it  be  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  highest  truth,  by  all 
means,  uncle  Isaac,  let  it  be  maintained,  not  because  Moses 
gave  it  four  thousand  years  ago,  but  because  it  reaches  up  to 
Moses  as  he  stands  to«day.  Uncle,  I  have  read  a  hundredsages,  and 
have  sought  the  truth  in  the  heights  and  in  the  depths,  the  length 
and  the  breadths,  in  the  good  and  in  the  evil,  and  I  have  always 
found  that  this  thing  calleil  ancient  faith  is  the  lowest  not  the 
highest  form  of  truth.  Why,  I  would  not  be  to-day  so  low,  so 
cruel,  nor  so  crude  a  thing  as  Abraham's  God;  nor  would  I  have  a 
lawgiver  so  barbaric  as  our  Moses.  He  and  his  faith  are  too 
ancient.  Now,  I  am  no  Christian,  uncle  Isaac,  for,  in  spite  of  my 
infidelity,  I  am  Hebrew  in  my  instincts;  yet  the  wan  Christ  ele- 
vates me  more  than  the  man  Moses.  His  divine  nature,  excepting 
as  we  are  all  divine,  every  atom,  every  attribute,  good  or  evil — 
his  being  the  son  of  God,  as  christian  orthodoxy  makes  him,  is,  to 
me,  folly;  yet  would  I  lake  this  Jesus  as  the  standard  for  man- 
kind, rather  than  our  Moses.  Jesus  is  not  so  ancient;  and  his 
modern  views  suit  me  better;  and  his  philosophy  of  love  and  Cath- 
olicity harmonizes  with  the  better  and  the  higher  state  of  man. 
Moses  was  lawgiver  but  to  Israel, — this  Jesus  to  a  world.  He 
pleases  my  intellect  because  he  is  the  Gentiles  God,  for  the  Gen- 
tiles make  a  world,  we  the  Hebrews  but  an  atom  of  that  world.  I 
say,  let  the  Jew  and  Gentile  mate,  for  in  that  mating,  mankind  is 
made  more  universalian  in  their  forms,  and  spirit;  and,  therefore, 
more  modern — not  more  ancient.  Out  upon  this  ancient  faith!  I 
would  have  the  faith  of  the  future — not  the  faith  of  the  past — for 
the  one  is  barbaric,  the  other  enlightened.  Why  go  back  to  our 
father  Abraham,  and  Moses  our  great  lawgiver?  They  were  great; 
and,  in  their  time,  the  foremost  of  the  world;  but  now  they  repre- 
sent our  semi-savages.  Plato  and  Christ,  were  two  thousand  years 
ahead  of  them,  because  they  were  two  thousand  years  leM  anrient, 
with  natures  and  characters  equally  great.  Uncle  Isaac,  never 
trouble  about  maintaining  our  ancient  faith,  but  marry  your 
grandaughter  to  the  Christian." 

♦♦Judah,  thou  art  wise  in  thy  intellectual  views,  but  perverted 
In  thy  religious  faith;  yet  thou  wilt  agree  with  me  that  Israel 
must  not  die  out  of  the  world.'' 

♦'Yet,  Uncle  Isaac,  if  Terese  wed  not  Sir  Walter  Templar,  t/our 
Israel  will  die  out  of  the  world.  She  will  marry  not  and  be  child- 
less, and  your  race  in  her  will  become  extinct.'' 

"Alas!  Judah,  thou  sayest  truly.  But  I  would  he  were  a  Hebrew.'' 

♦'I  love  my  niece,  and  would  have  her  happy,  and  therefore  am 
I  satisfied  that  Walter  Templar  is  a  man:  were  she  naught  to  me, 
I  should  not  care  if  he  were  a  Hebrew.'' 

"My  son,  the  Hebrews  were  the  chosen  people.'' 

"So  I  suppose.  Uncle  Isaac,  all  mankind  are  cht sea  to  reach 
tie  better  state  of  the  world,  for  I  see  the  Gentiles  fast  traveling 
towards  that  better  state.  They  are  wiser,  better  and  more  toler- 
ant than  were  Israel  of  old,  so  they  are  chosen  too  and  for  a  bet- 
ter work.  Our  forefather's  were  but  savage  fanatics,  intolerant 
and  narrow  minded  who  looked  upon  all  the  human  race  besides 
themselves  as  dogs.  If  to  be  all  this,  fitted  them  to  be  a  chosen 
people  they  were  fitted  and  were  doubtless  chosen." 

♦♦The  Hebrews  were  the  favored  of  God.  Thou  wilt  own,  Judah, 
at  least  thou  wilt  own  that  they  were  His  favored  and  peculiar 
people." 

♦♦So  I  suppose  all  men  are  favored  who  deserve  his  favor.  As 
for  peculiar -flavored  grace,  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  smell  of  it.  So, 
Uncle  Isaac,  be  less  peculiar,  and  marry  my  niece  to  the  Christian 
noble. 

♦♦I  would,  Judah,  that  thou  wert  lest  a  skeptic." 

♦♦And  I  that  my  niece  were  Sir  Walter  Templar's  wife.  But  let 
her  die  a  maiden,  since  you  will  it  so." 

♦♦Nay,  nay,  Judah,  I  will  it  not." 

♦♦And  childless,  since  our  religion  makes  her  childless.  Tis  the 
will  of  heaven." 

♦♦Nay,  Judah,  nay." 

♦♦It  is  not  my  will,  nor  yours,  nor  heaven's;  wherefore  then 
should  she  not  be  Sir  Walter  Templar's  wife?  For,  if  she  is  not 
that,  the  other  follows.*' 

♦♦Well,  well,  Nephew,  I  have  decided.  She  shall  be  the  Christ- 
ian's wife:  but  I  would  to  God  that  he  were  the  poorest  Israelite 
in  all  the  world,  rather  than  a  gentile.  Yet,  Judah,  I  confess  he 
is  a  nobleman  more  than  in  title.'' 

♦'Your  intention,  then,  is  to  visit  Sir  Richard  Courtney's  family 
Uncle  Isaac?" 

♦'Such  is  my  intention." 
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**Aiicl  then  the  union  between  Rachel's  child  and  Walter  Tem- 
plar? This  must  bo  unalterable  or  I  move  not  in  the  affair.  Thai 
which  I  undertake  nkall  be  accomplished,  if  within  my  power,  or 
I  undertake  not.     Say,  is  it  unalterable?*' 

"Alas,  Judah,  my  grandchild  roust  marry  the  Christian;  but  I 
would  it  were  not  so.     Be  satisfied,  it  U  unalterable. '^ 

"As  my  will,"  concluded  Judah,  "when  such  a  necessity  encom- 
passes me.  To-morrow,  Uncle  Isaac,  we  start  for  Sir  Richard 
Courtney's." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
teiiksk's  ijbaxdfatitku  and  AMCK  COrUTXEY. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  Courtney  family,  Alice  rapidly  revived. 
She  bad  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  that  was  to  bring  about  the 
union  between  Walter  and  Tcrcse.  In  the  beautiful  fancies  which 
had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  she  was  playing  the  minister- 
ing angel  even  now.  Tier  own  union  with  Walter  was  to  be  but 
for  the  moment;  that  between  Walter  and  Tcrcse  was  to  come  after 
she  herself  had  passed  into  her  pi^opor  sphere  of  spirit-bride. 
Walter  daily  tried  to  remove  this  fancy  from  her  mind,  but  he 
could  not;  it  increased,  and  with  it  a  certain  impatience,  as 
though  she  was  restless  to  be  in  her  own  sphere.  She  seemed 
waiting  for  something  which  she  expected  would  certainly  come. 

Walter  and  Alice  were  sitting  alone  on  the  terrace  in  front  of 
Courtney  House,  when  a  carriage  was  heard  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue of  the  park.  In  a  few  moments  a  chariot,  with  four  horses, 
and  postilions,  drew  up  near  the  door;  Judah  Nathans  alighted, 
and  then  helped  a  venerable  man,  with  a  flowing  white  beard  also 
to  alight.  The  former  was  in  an  instant  recognized  by  the  two 
cousins,  but  when  the  old  patriarch  arose  in  his  seat,  Alice  looked 
up  into  our  hero's  face  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and  said: 

"Dear  Walter,  he  is  come.  1  Iftive  been  waiting  for  him.  It  is 
Terese's  grandfather.*' 

Walter  was  too  much  agitated  for  a  reply.  He  experienced  a 
certain  shock  at  the  realization  that  Alice*s  fiincies  were  begin- 
ning to  come  to  pass. 

"Is  it  then  more  than  a  vision  of  her  fancy?  Is  Alice  to  be  my 
spirit  bride  and  Terese  my  bride  of  earth?'' 

The  thoughts  were  in  his  brain  as  quick  as  lightning.  Alice 
gave  to  him  another  heavenly  smile,  for  she  read  these  thoughts 
with  her  spiritualized  instincts;  and  then  leaving  her  cousin,  she 
hastened  as  fast  as  her  delicate  health  would  allow,  to  welcome  to 
Courtney  House  the  grandfather  of  Terese. 

There  was  great  concern,  almost  consternation,  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Richard  Courtney,  at  the  arrival  of  their  unexpected  visitors — 
unexpected  by  all  excepting  Alice.  In  the  presence  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Sir  Richard  sought  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
the  past,  and  hinted  to  liis  visitors  that  Sir  Walter  and  himself 
would  privately  commune  with  them  in  the  evening.  So  the  after- 
noon passed  off  with  some  constraint  on  both  sides,  not  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  Judah,  who  expected  reserve  in  Courtney. 
Alice,  however,  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  grandfather,  and 
treated  him  much  with  the  same  reverence  as  though  he  had  been 
her  own.  Walter  alone  understood  this,  and  still  he  was  agitated 
by  the  thought. 

In  the  evening,  the  gentlemen  withdrew  for  a  private  confer- 
ence in  Sir  Richard's  library,  excepting  young  De  Lacy,  who  was 
left  with  the  ladies.  Rut  previously,  Alice- took  our  hero  aside 
and  whispered: 

"Dear  Walter,  tell  them  all.  The  time  has  come.  It  will  pain 
my  father,  but  he  must  know  it.  Before  the  close  of  your  inter- 
view I  will  come.     I  shall  know  the  moment." 

Walter  Templar  was  awed.  lie  could  not  remonstrate  with 
Alice  at  such  a  time,  knowing  how  fully  possessed  her  mind  was 
with  her  fascinating  programme.  Indeed,  he  was  almost  fearful  to 
break  in  upon  her  theme  with  a  thougiit  disconsolate  to  it,  lest  it 
should  agitate  her.  So  he  promised  to  obey,  and  left  her  with  a 
look  of  tcnderest  concern,  for  he  felt  that  her  strange  dreams 
/ould  be  realized. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  were  fairly  together  in  the  capacity 
of  a  council  in  Sir  Richard  Courtney's  library,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon 
requested  his  nephew  to  lay  before  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Walter 
the  subject  of  their  visit.  This  Judah  did,  in  his  clear,  concise 
style,  and  the  baronet  and  his  nephew  listened  without  a  word, 
until  he  came  to  the  Hight  of  Terese,  when  Wnlter  broke  in,  with 
anxious  concern: 

"Terese  fled?  .\nd  six  months  ago?  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Nathans, 
stop  not  for  the  connection  of  your  nnrative,  but  relieve  my  sus- 
pense at  once:     Is  she  found?" 


"Yes,  Sir  Walter.  Her  grandfather  received  a  letter  from  her 
the  day  before  yesterday.*' 

"Is  she  well?" 

"She  is  well." 

Courtney  then  explained  to  his  visitors  that  his  family,  after  the 
last  interview  with  Mr.  Nathans,  had  deemed  a  union  between 
Terese  and  Walter  impossible;  he  then  dwelt  upon  the  months  of 
deep  grief  of  Walter  which  succeeded,  and  his  retirement  from 
almost  all  association  with  his  family;  and  then,  though  he  con- 
fessed that  it  was  a  delicate  subject,  he  frankly  related  the  case 
of  his  daughter  Alice;  and  that  the^father's  heart  had  plead  with 
Walter  far  his  darling  child*s  life,  and  hope  had  not  been  denied. 

"Alas,  AlasI"  lamented  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  "You  have  saved 
your  daughter's  life,  but  I  have  blighted  the  earthly  happiness  of 
my  grandchild.  Judah,  the  hope  of  Israel  has  departed  for  ever 
now.  Let  us  go.  Our  business  is  ended.  We  will  start  to  Lon- 
don this  very  niglit,  and  then  to  Raris.'' 

"Not  so,  uncle  Isaac.*' 

"In  vain  you  remonstrate,  Judah.  Let  my  eyes  rest  upon  my 
grandchild  again,  ray  ears  catch  her  words  of  forgiveness,  and 
then  I  will  sleep  with  my  fathers,  for  the  hope  of  Israel  has  in- 
deed departed  now." 

Isaac  Ben  Ammon  arose  from  his  chair  to  carry  into  immediate 
execution  his  resolve.  Walter  followed,  to  beseech  him  to  remain, 
with  the  intention  of  communicating  the  part  which  Alice  had 
charged  him  with;  Judah  kept  his  seat,  with  a  calm  mind  and  a 
resolute  will;  while  Sir  Richard  also  kept  his  seat,  in  deep  sym- 
pathy for  the  heart-broken  old  man,  but  felt  that  any  attempt  at 
consolation  from  him  would  be  like  mocking  the  patriarch's  grief. 
Thus  were  suspended  for  a  moment  the  personoges  met  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  Alice  Courtney  opened  the 
door  of  the  library  and  stood  upon  the  threshold  contemplating 
the  scene.  To  Walter  Templar  she  seemed  a  spirit  indeed,  for  he 
knew  the  purpose  of  her  coming,  and  her  appearance  at  that  mo- 
ment suggested  to  him  that  she  was  moved  by  mysterious  inspira- 
tions. This,  in  fact,  was  the  case.  She  had  been  strangely  agi- 
tated for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  then,  led,  perhaps,  by  some 
invisible  hand,  she  sought  the  gentlemen  in  the  library  to  tell 
her  strange  story  of  coming  events.  For  an  instant  she  stood 
upon  the  threshold,  and  then,  entering,  she  took  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarch by  the  hand,  and  with  the  single  word,  "Grandfather!" 
she  led  him  to  his  seat  again.  The  maiden  next  took  a  footstool, 
and  placing  it  near  Isaac  Ben  .\mmon,  seated  herself  at  his  feet. 
The  old  man  was  awed,  for  she  had  taken  the  place  as  though  she 
had  been  Terese  herself,  and  not  Alice  Courtney.  Sir  Richard 
was  puzzled  by  his  daughter's  conduct;  Judah  wondered,  but  ih  a 
moment  took  in  the  fact  that  Alice  was  not  long  for  this  world, 
and  deemed  her  now  acting  under  impulses  of  delirium.  Walter 
alone  fully  realized  the  situation  and  the  painful  denouement  to 
come. 

Alice  then  told  her  father  all  her  fancies;  how  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  Walter  to  be  his  spirit-bride,  designing  Terese,  after 
her  death,  to  be  his  bride  of  earth;  and  she  closed  with  a  prayer 
to  her  father  to  grant  her  dying  request. 

Sir  Richard  Courtney  wept:  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  wept  and  laid 
his  trembling  hand  on  the  maiden's  head;  Walter  buried  his  face 
and  moaned  in  anguish  of  spirit;  Judah  Nathans  looked  or  with 
a  strange  intellectual  concern,  for  he  had  another  problem  before 
him.  At  length  Sir  Richard  Courtney  burst  forth  in  his  great 
and  sudden  grief: 

"Oh  child,  my  child:  can  this  be  so?" 

Alice  left  the  side  of  Isaac  Ben  .Vmmon,  and  approaching  her 
father,  threw  her  gentle  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him 
tenderly,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"Papa,  grieve  not  for  me.  I  am  not  going  to  die.  I  am  only 
going  to  the  better  world.  Alice  will  be  with  you  and  Walter 
always.  I  am  not  going  to  die,  papa.  Jesus  Christ  will  give  me 
eternal  life." 

"Jesus  wan  of  Abr.ihamI"  mused  Isaac  Ben  Ammon,  more,  how- 
ever, as  a  thought  than  an  observation. 

Sir  Richard  held  his  daughter  to  his  heart  for  a  moment,  and 
then  putting  her  gently  a  little  away  from  him,  gazed  intently 
into  her  beautiful  face,  in  which  a  spiritual  light  shined,  to  try  to 
read  a  refutation  to  Alice's  fancies  there. 

"No,  no,  my  darling,'  he  said;  "it  is  not  so.  "You  are  not  going 
to  die!'' 

"No,  papu,  not  die.     Only  sleep  a  moment  to  wake  above." 

"Oh,  my  daughter — my  darling  little  one,  is  it  then  no  painful 
dream?" 

"No  dream,  dear  papa."^ 
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"Mr.  Nathans,''  said  Sir  Richard,  suddenly,  **you  are  a  man  of 
strange  Knowledge.  Answer  me  truly.  Can  any  human  help 
save  my  child?*' 

*'I  am  less  a  sceptic  than  I  was,  Sir  Richard.  I  think  to-night 
there  i>  an  immortality.  Your  gentle  daughter  has  seen  it  loom- 
ing in  the  distance.     Yes,  I  am  less  a  sceptic  than  I  was.'' 

.ludah  had  made  similar  remarks  when  he  discovered  the  pic- 
ture of  Terese,  and  at  the  same  time  his  uncle  Isaac.  It  was  an 
indirect  answer  to  Courtney's  question;  but  that  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  problem-solving  Judali  Nathans,  and  loo  well  it  con- 
veyed to  the  agonized  father's  mind  the  truth  that  Alice  would 
soon  be  with  the  angels  above. 

''Papa,'*  observed  Alice,  "I  must  see  my  sister  Terese  before  1 
go.  I  could  not  leave  my  earth-home  happy  unless  I  accomplished 
all  to  make  Walter's  life  like  my  own  sunny  land  to  which  I  am 
going.     We  must  seek  Terese,  papa.     Is  xhe  in  England?' 

'*No;  in  Paris,  Alice.'' 

»'Wc  will  seek  her  in  Paris,  then;  for  1  cannot  go  to  my  spirit- 
land  until  my  sister  Terese  is  near  my  side.*' 

The  sorrowful  father  could  not  find  the  desire  in  his  heart  to  in- 
terfere with  his  daughter's  beautiful,  generous  designs.  More- 
over, she  gently,  yet  firmly  declared  that  she  could  not  be  the 
bride  of  Walter  unless  all  was  fulfiled;  and,  as  to  be  by  right  of 
holy  marriage  on  earth  his  bride  of  heaven,  was  evidently  a  bliss- 
ful thought  to  the  maiden,  Sir  Richard  allowed  his  daughter 
Alice  to  shape  the  future.  He  felt  that  he  should  know  no 
peace  of  mind  after  her  death  did  he  deny  her  now.  As  for  Wal- 
ter he  spoke  not.  Words  from  him  would  have  been  out  of  place; 
but  he  kissed  his  bride  elect  with  more  than  earthly  affection,  and 
smoothed  tenderly  her  alabaster  brow.  The  rest  of  the  family 
were  unspeakably  pained  when  all  was  communicated  to  them; 
but  within  a  week,  Sir  Richard's  family,  including  young  De 
Lacy,  started  from  Courtney  House,  with  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  and 
Judah  Nathans,  for  Paris. 

CHAPTER  L. 

TIJE    IIRIOAL    WREATH. 

"Sir  Walter  Templar,  as  I  live!  On  my  honor  as  a  soldier,  Sir 
Walter,  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you  in  Paris.'* 

'*The  Marquis  Baglioni,  if  I  mistake  not,''  observed  our  hero, 
Avho  had  accidentally  met  the  Italian  nobleman  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

'*By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Signor  Spontini  since  your  ar- 
rival?" asked  Baglioni,  after  a  few  moments  conversation. 

**No,  Marquis,  but  I  am  anxious  to  meet  my  illustrious  master." 

"You  have  not  yet  then  heard  Rachel,  the  Jewess?" 

"And  who  is  this  Rachel,  Marquis?  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  by 
that  name  who  is  captivating  Paris  by  her  singing;  but  that  is  all 
I  know  of  the  lady." 

"Delightful,  Sir  Walter — I  have  a  surprise  for  you  then.  The 
lady  is  no  other  than  your  interesting  companion  of  Italy.'' 

"It  is  Terese,  then,"  thought  Waller.    "My  surmise  was  right." 

"Here  is  the  programme  for  this  evening,  Sir  Walter.  She  sings 
in  Spontini's  great  opera,  La  VrntaUt.  You  will  be  at  the  Opera 
House,  1  pi'esume,  to  night?'' 

*'The  two  gentlemen  parted,  an<l  our  hero  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  to  his  own  family,  and  to  the  grandfather 
and  uncle  of  Terese. 

Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was  in  raptures,  though  he  sought  to  subdue 
his  transport.  Sir  Richard  and  the  elder  ones  of  the  family  were 
very  grave,  for  they  realized  that  Alice's  dream  was  near  its  ful- 
fillment; but  the  dying  maiden  replied,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  ac- 
companied with  her  heavenly  smile: 

"The  angels  are  coming:  but  I  must  hear  Terese  sing  her  divine 
songs  first." 

"Nay,  my  darling  child,*'  gently  remonstrated  Sir  Richard; 
"you  must  not  go  to  the  opera  to-night.' 

"Say  not  so,  dear  papa.  To-morrow  night  I  may  not  be  able. 
I  must  hear  Terese  sing  once  before  the  angels  come." 

Sir  Riclmrd  Courtney  reluctlantly  granted  his  daughter's  re- 
<[UOst;  for  all  his  family  by  this  time  felt  that  Alice  had  not  many 
weeks  to  live.  She  had  visibly  declined  since  they  left  England, 
and  only  the  tenacity  of  her  purpose  bore  her  up  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

That  night  the  Courtney  family  were  all  at  the  opera-house  to 
hear  Terese  sing;  or  Rachel,  the  Jewess,  as  she  was  announced  to 
the  public.  The  box  which  they  occupied  was  near  the  stage. 
Alice  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  AValter,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  by  Sir 
Richard  Courtney,  Frederick  De  Lacy,  with  the  imperial  looking 
Eleanor,  and  Lady  Templar  with  Judah  Nathans. 

The  opera  commenced.      Terese  sang  divinely,   as  usual;  but 


Walter  Templar  thought,  with  more  tragic  impressiveness  than 
she  did  a  year  ago  in  Rome.  When  our  hero  saw  her  come  upon 
the  stage,  his  heart  throbbed  and  his  soul  yearned  towards  her. 
He  felt  that  Terese,  by  her  very  presence,  overwhelmed  his 
nature,  and  all  the  passion  of  his  being  was  again  awakened. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  spiritual  fascination  of  his  cousin  over  hioa, 
and  the  peculiar  bond  that  was  between  them,  he  would  have  fled 
fromthe  audience  in  dismay,  for  all  the  voices  of  his  heart,  when 
he  beheld  her,  cried  clamorously  for  Terese.  He  was  almost  ter- 
rified to  find  how  much  she  was  still  to  him.  The  old  embargo, 
"The  Jewess  and  the  Christian  cannot  mate,''  had  no  weight 
with  him  then;  division  of  races  and  antique  covenants  were 
confounded  in  the  tumult  of  his  feelings.  Terese  and  Walter  were 
one  everlasting. 

Perhaps  Alice  Courtney  divined  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
her  elect,  for  she  whispered  to  him: 

*'Walter,  be  comforted.  Alice  is  but  your  bride  of  heaven; 
there  is  your  bride  of  earth.     We  are  not  two,  but  one.'' 

Walter  tenderly  pressed  the  hand  of  his  gentle  cousin,  and  the 
same  awe  which  always  possessed  him  when  Alice  spoke  thus, 
brooded  over  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  never  did  he  love  Alice  as  much  as  in  that  hour 
when  he  beheld  Terese  for  the  first  time  after  their  parting  in 
Rome. 

The  performance  of  the  evening  was  ended,  the  curtain  dropped, 
and  then  a  great  shout  from  the  audience  brought  the  Hebrew 
Maiden  before  the  curtain.  As  from  heaven,  a  boquet  fell  at  her 
feet.  It  was  the  first  that  gi'ceted  her.  The  hand  of  Alice  Court- 
ney had  thrown  the  flowers.  They  were  woven  in  the  form  of  a 
bridal  wreath,  by  the  dying  maiden's  own  hand,  and  concealed  by 
her  for  the  occasion.  Terese  immediately  picked  up  the  wreath, 
and  somewhat  surprised  at  it,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  box  from 
whence  it  came,  her  face  all  bathed  in  blushes.  Had  she  paused, 
instead  of  obeying  her  impulse,  she  would  have  left  the  wreath  at 
her  feet,  but  she  had  picked  it  up  almost  before  she  was  conscious 
of  the  fact,  and  then,  realizing  that  she  held  a  floral  crown  in  her 
hand  such  as  might  adorn  a  bride  on  her  marriage  day,  she,  in 
startled  surprise,  cast  her  eyes  upwards  to  the  doner.  The  smile 
of  Alice  Courtney  beamed  upon  her  as  from  an  angel  in  heaven, 
and  then  a  long  entranced  gaze  rested  upon  Walter  Templar.  She 
saw  also  the  other  personages  in  the  box,  though  obscurely;  took 
in  the  fact  that  her  grandfather  and  uncle  were  present;  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  Walter's  mother  and  uncle  were  bent  upon  her,  and 
then,  with  a  great  gasp  for  breath,  she  fainted  upon  the  stage, 
amid  the  shower  of  flowers  that  fell  around  her  from  many  hands. 

In  a  few  minues  afterwards,  the  Hebrew  Maiden  was  in  the 
arms  of  her  grandfatlier  in  the  green-room,  while  Spontini  was 
before  the  curtain  explaining  to  the  excited  audience,  the  partial 
cause  of  his  pupil's  emotions,  which  they  had  taken  as  more  seri- 
ous. The  people  were  satisfied,  and  witiidrew;  but  Spontini  had 
not  told  them  all.  Farinelli,  who  had  led  Terese  out,  alone,  be- 
sides the  maestrOf  knew  that  the  lover,  as  well  as  the  grandfather, 
was  in  the  house;  but  even  our  heroine,  as  yet,  understood  not  the 
full  meaning  of  that  bridal  wreath  of  flowers. 


A   WIIEELOCIPEDE. 

It  has  only  one  wheel, 

Neither  treadle  nor  saddle; 
It  is  built  in  such  shape 

That  you  don't  have  to  straddle. 
The  man  who  propels  it 

Takes  hold  with  his  hands 
Of  two  parallel  bars. 

And  on  the  ground  stands; 
Puts  his  feet  in  motion. 

One  after  the  other. 
While  the  vehicle  goes, 

Without  any  bother. 
This  funny  machine 

Has  no  painting  or  gilding; 
It  is  useful  to  carry 

Material  for  building — 
Shingles  and  shavings. 

Brick,  lime,  and  plaster — 
And  the  lighter  the  load. 

It  can  travel  the  faster. 
It  is  belter  than  a  bicycle, 

For  it  isn't  so  narrow: 
And  our  wheelocipedc 

Wc  call  a  wheel-barrowl 
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BETROTHAL. 


O  for  one  hour  of  such  enchanted  light 
As  made  a  fairer  dajiime  in  the  SKy, 

When  on  the  willow-bAnk  we  sat  that  night. 
My  old  time  love  and  I ! 

A  while  we  talked  so  low  and  tenderly, 
We  felt  the  listening  trees  above  us  lean; 

And  louder  far  the  silence  seemed  to  me 
That  fell  at  last  between. 

Her  heart  lay  floating  on  its  quiet  thoughts, 
Like  water-lilies  on  a  tranquil  lake; 

And  Love  within,  unknown,  because  unsought, 
Lay  dreaming  half  awake. 

Ah,  Love  is  lightest  sleeper  ever  knownl 
A  whisper,  and  he  started  plain  to  view: 

Old  as  the  heavens  seemed  our  story  grown, 
While  yet  the  moon  was  new. 

And  when  she  spoke,  her  answer  seemed  the  while 
Sweeter  for  sweetness  of  the  lips  that  told. 

Setting  a  precious  word  within  a  smile — 
A  diamond  ringed  with  gold. 

Then  bloomed  for  us  the  perfect  ccntury-fiowcr; 

Then  filled  the  cup  and  overran  the  brim; 
And  all  the  stars  processional,  that  hour. 

Chanted  a  bridal-hymn. 

.\h,  Time,  all  after-days  may  fly  away. 
Such  joy  as  that  thou  hast  but  once  to  give. 

And  Love  is  royal  from  his  crowning-day. 
Though  kingdomless  he  live. 
Cabl  Spekckb,  in  Ifarprr's  Magazine  for  Any  tint. 
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Henry  Clay  Glcuiiiujr;  tele«i;raph  operatic*  jit  Liiukiibury 
railway  station,  Hat  at  hiH  de^^k  as  the  tlu«k  closed  in  of  a 
gloomy  April  evening,  a  dozen  or  more  years  back.  A  tall, 
light-built  young  man  of  maybe  seven -and-twenty,  with  a 
full,  close-cropped  brown  beard,  and  a  clever,  good-h)oking 
face ;  but,  about  the  eyes  and  m<mth  there  were  troubled  lines 
that  seemed  to  indicate  some  present  wearing  care.  The  cold 
northeasterly  rain  beat  drearily  on  the  panes  ;  the  sashes  rat- 
tled dismally  in  the  eddying  wind.  There  was  nothing  g«»ing 
through  the  lines  this  hour  and  more,  and  (ilenning  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  in  thought  that  his  attitude  showed  was 
not  at  all  plea.sant  company.  He  got  up  after  a  wlnle  and 
took  down  his  hat  and  coat  from  the  wail.  It  was  nearly 
seven  by  the  office  clock.     The  station-master  relie\ed  him 


threc-(|uarters  of  an  hour;  there  v/as  no  train  due  until  the 
Lake  Mail,  nine  minutes  of  eight.  He  went  out.  and  up  the 
bleak,  wet  streets.  Cictting  home,  he  left  his  wet  coat  in  the 
passage,  and  passed  on  uj)  the  stairs.  He  leaned  back  (n 
the  landing  a  minute,  with  e^^es  h)oking  down,  and  face  com- 
pressd  in  distasteful  revery.  Then  he  stepped  forward 
quickly,  and  went  in.  The  table  was  i^Qi  for  two.  Beside  it 
a  lady  sat  stitching  upon  some  needlework  in  her  lap.  Her 
cheek  flushed  as  he  came  in;  but  she  did  not  look  up.  He 
came  and  sat  down  opposite.  The  angry  flush  remained;  her 
lips  were  firmly  shut;  she  worked  on,  loop  over  loop,  and  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  or  turn  her  head. 

'•Mary,''  he  said,  his  tone  was  low  and  gentle,  "Mary,  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story.*' 

She  glanced  up  askance  at  his  face,  as  though  surprised. 
But  her  eyes  went  instantly  back  to  her  lap,  and  her  fingers 
worked  on,  loop  over  loop.  Glenniug  went  on;  his  voice  a 
little  graver,  but  gentle  and  low  as  before. 

'•On  the  North  Hock  Koad,  just  beyond  the  Southdown 
Mills,  there  is  a  little  country  store,  kept  by  one  John  O'Xcil 
and  his  wife,  Jane.  I've  known  the  pair  by  sight  a  long 
time  now — honest,  simple,  hard-working  folks,  and  prosper- 
ous, too,  as  things  go.  They  have  no  boys  and  only  one  girl 
— Jenny,  after  her  mother.  I  remember  her  a  little  toddling 
thing,  in  a  pink  froctand  gingham  apron,  as  I  u.scd  to  see 
her  playing  about  the  place  when  I  went  out  and  in  from  the 
farm.  She  was  a  bright,  merry  child,  and  a  great  pet  at 
himic,  as  you  may  suppose.  John  was  never  tired  of  talking 
about  her  as  a  child,  and  praising  her  cleverness  and  winning 
ways.  He  vowed  he'd  make  a  scholar  of  her  if  he  worked  his 
nails  off  to  do  it.  Well,  the  girl  grew  and  grew,  and  last 
summer  finished  the  course  of  the  conmion  school,  and  in  the 
fall  went  over  to  Fort  Hill  Institute,  in  Tidewater.  The  old 
couple  missed  Jenny  sadly,  of  course,  and  found  the  old 
house  lonely  enough  when  the  girl  was  gone.  Their  only 
consolation  was  their  weekly  letter,  which  caniQ  in  regularly 
every  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the  Through  Mail.  They 
used  to  come  in  together  in  their  old  buggy,  every  week,  (»n 
Wednesday,  in  almost  any  weather,  and  get  the  letter.  It 
got  to  be  a  standing  saying  among  the  men  about  the  station, 
'There's  John  and  Jane  wants  a  letter  from  Jinny.*  When 
I  went  d(>wn  to  the  office  to-day  I  saw  them  coming  over 
from  the  post-office.  They  came  in.  Both  looked  anxious 
and  troubled." 

•".Air.  (Ilenning,*  says  John, 'we  haven't  no  word  from 
our  girl  to-day.  It's  the  first  time  it's  missed,  and  Ave  feel  a 
little  donbtsome  like.  We  want  you  to  send  word  by  the 
telegraph,  and  ask  how  it  is.' 
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'*I  sent  the  message  to  Jenny,  at  Fort  Hill: 

**  *No  letter  to-day.    Anything  wrong?' 

"In  half  an  hour  the  answer  c^ime  hack: 

"  *Nothing  wrong.     Well  and  happy. 

Jknny  O'Nkil.' 

'•The  old  pair  were  in  great  glee  over  their  ^letter  by  tele- 
graph.' They  went  off  as  happy  as  birds.  That  was  about 
two  o'clock.  At  three-fifteen  this  came."  He  took  out  some 
telegraph  slips  from  his  pocket,  selected  one  and  pushed  it 
across  the  table.     She  turned  her  head  and  read: 

"Jenny  O'Neil  died  here  by  an  accident  this  afternoon.  Will 
you  break  the  news?" 

It  was  addressed  to  a  clergyman  of  Lindenbury,  and  signed 
by  the  principal  of  the  Tidewater  School. 

Glenning  watched  her  as  she  read.  He  had  thought  the 
sad  story  would  soften  her.  She  had  a  woman's  heart,  T 
think;  it  did  soften  her.  She  too  remembered  the  bright, 
fair-faced  young  girl,  on  the  Nortli  Rock  Road.  Ihit  she 
seemed  to  strive  against  the  feeling ;  summoned  her  pride 
to  steel  her  against  letting  him  see.  Her  face  flushed  up 
with  a  thrill  of  pity  and  sympathy;  she  could  not  see  the 
work  in  her  lap  plainly  for  a  dinmess  in  her  eyes.  ]h\t  she 
bit  her  lip,  and  kept  back  the  tears  that  almost  brimmed  over, 
and  forced  her  fingers  to  work  on,  loop  upon  loop. 

"Mary,"  he  said — his  voice  was  sad  and  low,  "I  was  wrong 
to  say  what  I  did.  I  was  hot  and  ill-tempcrcd  then,  and  hardly 
knew  what  I  did.     I'm  sorry  Mary.     AVon't  you  let  it  go?" 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  hmkedj  in  her  face,  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes.  He 
went  on,  with  a  very  mournful  tone.  There  was  a  wounded 
look  in  his  eyes ;  she  knew  it,  though  she  did  not  turn  her 
own,  or  lift  them  from  her  lap.  Very  gravely  he  talked  on  to 
her,  pleaded  with  her  earnestly  and  sadly.  There  was  no 
reproach  in  his  words,  no  note  of  blame,  though  there  was 
room. 

She  kept  her  mask  on  well;  he  thought  she  was  unmoved. 
But  I  think  the  white  teeth  closed  upon  the  lip  inside,  and 
the  woman's  heart  throbbed  hotly  underneath.  Suddenly 
she  started  visibly;  he  must  have  seen  it.  But  it  was  not 
for  anything  he  had  said.  She  felt  in  her  pocket,  turned 
over  tne  work-box  by  her  side;  got  up  and  looked  about  the 
room,  pulled  out  a  drawer  or  two,  lifted  a  book  or  paper. 
She  did  not  seem  to  find  anything;  but  came  back  and  sat 
down  as  before. 

"Henry,''  she  said,  "when  you're  ready  we'll  have  our 
tea." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  calm — plainly  forced;  she  did  not 
lift  her  head.  He  started  up  at  that  as  if  she  had  struck 
him.  A  look  of  sharp  pain  leaped  into  his  face.  He  got 
up  quickly  and  walked  about  the  room,  his  head  bent  and 
his  hands  behind  him,  in  a  pitiful,  aimless  way.  After  a 
little,  he  stopped  suddenly,  facing  the  window. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "come  here."     His  voice  was  stern. 
She  got  up  and  stood  beside  him.      The  curtains  hung 
apart.      He  swept  them  wide  with  his  hand  and  pointed 
through  the  glass. 
"Look,"  he  said. 

Across  the  street  she  saw  a  lighted  window,  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn  aside.  Inside,  a  thick-set  and  common-looking 
man  was  playing  about  the  room,  with  a  curly-haired  child ; 
a  woman  by  the  table  looking  on  with  a  happy  smile.  As 
they  looked  a  peal  of  ringing,  childish  laughter  came  to  their 
ears.  He  let  the  curtain  fall,  leaned  back  against  the  wall, 
and  looked  her  in  the  face.  Her  eyes  flashed  bright,  an 
angrier  flush  swept  up,  and  dyed  her  cheek  deep  red.  Her 
words  were  bitter  when  she  spoke. 


"Well,"  she  said,  "what  of  all  that?  Why  didn't  you  marry 
Sue  Stuart  yourself?  The  fool  would  have  had  you  for  ask- 
ing."    She  laughed  a  bitter  mocking  laugh. 

''T  wish  to  (Jod — "  he  began.  But  he  stopped.  She  went 
back  and  sat  by  the  table.  He  came  and  sat  down  opposite. 
He  sat  silent  awhile,  his  head  sunk  in  his  hands.  The  attitude 
was  one  profoundly  mournful — the  air  of  a  traveler  lost  in 
some  unexplored  i'orest,  who  sits  down  disheartened  at  last, 
finding  no  path,  seeing  no  way  to  the  light.  A  straggling 
lock  of  hair  fell  down  upon  his  face.  He  lifted  it  and  drew 
out,  one,  two,  three  gray  hairs.  "Look,  Mary,"  he  said,  "I'll 
be  twenty-seven  in  June." 

That  arrow  touched  her  visibly;  Lis  hair  and  face  were 
not  like  that  when  they  two  married,  nineteen  months  ago. 
He  went  on  with  a  mournful  voice :  "I  was  alone  in  the 
world.  I  was  lonely,  and  wanted  help.  I  told  you  that  two 
years- ago;  you  must  remember,  Mary,  I  said  I'd  be  true  to 
you  through  good  or  evil.  (Jod  helping  me,  I'll  keep  my 
word.  I  said  I'd  try  to  make  you  happy;  I  meant  to  be 
hap])y  myself.  I  meant  to  do  right  by  you.  In  the  main  I 
think  I  have;  at  least  I've  honestly  tried.  I've  said  hard 
word's  at  times,  when  I  hardly  kncAV  what  I  sjiid;  for  them  I 
am  honestly  sorry,  as  for  all  my  failings  in  love  and  duty. 
AVe  (mght  to  be  happy;  we  are  neither  of  us  that ;  I  hardly 
know  how  we  came  to  this  miserable  pass.  I  see  no  way  out 
of  it  now,  for  you  or  me.     (Jod  help  and  forgive  us  bothi" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  lap  at  last,  and  turned  upon 
him  flashing  scorn.  "Henry  (jlenning,"  she  said,  fronting 
him  full  with  a  hot  flushed  face,  "what  do  you  want?  What 
would  you  have?  Am  /  happy?  Have  I  no  heart?  no  pulse? 
no  nerves,  that  can  be  cut  and  stung?  Because  I  am  too 
proud  to  show  my  pain;  because  I  will  not  mope  or  whine; 
because  I  laugh  to  hide  the  bitter  ache  and  v(»id;  bite  my 
lips  till  they  bleed,  and  crush  back  the  sob  that  chokes,  and 
the  tears  that  blind  me.  do  you  think  I  am  ice  or  stone?  Must 
1/ou  turn  on  me,  too?  Had  I  not  enough  ?  You  know  why 
I  married  you.  Was  it  my  own  free  choice?  I  was  a  fool ; 
I  know  it,  but  I  say  it  was  not.  You  say  no  one  forced  me 
— how  do  you  know?  No  one  said,  you  shall  or  you  shall  not; 
we  are  past  that  day.  I  wish  to  (.Jod  they  had;  I  would  have 
laughed  and  had  my  way.  But  is  that  all  ?  Do  you  know 
how  a  petty  household  tyranny  can  wear  and  warp  ?  A 
father's  preference,  a  brother's  sneers  and  scoffs,  a  sister's 
anger,  a  mother's  avertedfface?  I  was  a  coward;  I  know  it. 
If  1  had  it  to  live  over,  I  d  walk  through  fire,  first.  You  were 
clever  and  handsome;  they  all  liked  i/ou.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  You  knew  it  then,  and  should  have  set  me  right. 
For  you  I  broke  my  faith;  I  was  afraid  of  the  world's  silly 
laugh — poor,  blind  fool  that  I  was!  I  broke  my  faith,  I  say; 
that  was  your  sin  and  mine.  Yoitr  sin,  I  say;  for  you  knew, 
and  should  have  died  first.  Do  you  pity  me?  Do  you  grieve 
for  your  part  in  making  my  life  a  shame  and  a  lie  ?  Pity  ? 
You  blame  my  neglect,  taunt  me  for  my  coldness  of  heart. 
Heart?  I  tell  you  I  have  no  heart.  You  hear  men's  lies  to 
my  blame.  You  distrust  your  own  wife's  word.  You  are 
passionate  with  me;  harsh,  hard,  cruel.  You  spoke  to  me 
to-day  as  no  man  has  a  right.  I  will  not  hear  it  again.  I 
will  not  bear  it.  I  warn  you  to  beware.  Von  may  make  their 
lies  come  true." 

"God  forgive  you!"  he  said.  That  was  all.  He  got  up 
and  went  out.  His  head  was  bent,  his  face  was  haggard, 
but  neither  angry  nor  stern. 

Slowly  and  sadly  he  went  down  the  stairs.  He  wondered 
how  it  would  end.  He  could  not  quite  understand  her  per- 
sistent anger,  her  fierce  rejection  of  his  overtures.  He  had 
been  wrong;  he  owned  it  freely.  His  temper  was  hot  at 
times;  but  she  could  not  but  know  that  she  had  tried  him 
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beyond  patience.  No,  he  could  not  understand,  or  see  his 
way.  Drawing  on  his  coat,  his  face  was  turned  toward  the 
stair.  ITie  j^is-light  shone  upon  a  folded  paper  lying  on  the 
second  step,  soiled  and  torn.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
He  glanced  inside;  it  was  written  in  capital  letters,  appar- 
ently unmeaning.  A  horrible  suspicion  flashed  upon  him — 
might  not  what  he  had  overheard  be  true?  He  opened  the 
door  and  went  out.  He  stopped  at  the  corner,  under  the 
lamp,  opened  the  paper,  and  held  it  to  the  light.  It  was  a 
sheet  of  common  note  paper,  folded  in  three.  A  wet  boot- 
heel  had  apparently  trodden  upon  one  side  as  it  lay  in  the 
fold,  and  ground  off  a  part  of  the  writing  just  below  the  first 
four  words.  A  pulpy  shred  connected  the  parts,  and  showed 
what  space  was  gone.  This  was  what  remained: 
(1 )  0  &  RQQT  FOOT  OCT  &— 

I  — DQP  I 

I  TT— HTr  ATSUiJ.  (3)  Fl  Sli  BSYV 

KYKVH.  (4)  NET  YB  KREH  TE(J. 

AJDXN  XARENE. 
The  vain  dripped  down  ui)()n   the  paper;  he  sheltered  it 

j  with  his  hat,  and  st<K>d,  with  head  bare,  in  the  beating  rain. 
He  felt  in  his  heart  that  that  fourth  word  could  be  but  one. 
He  found  the  key  in  a  minute's  time;  a  simple  schoolboy 
trick.  He  felt  that  that  word  must  be  Man/,  He  tried  it 
through  the  sentence,  counting  two  letters  back:  o-m-c-a-t-r- 
A-y.     '^Mj/poor,  thar  Mari/y 

'         The  rain  dripped  from  his  hair;  he  shivered — ^was  it  with 

I  cold?  He  felt  sick  and  faint;  he  thought  he  should  fall. 
He  saw  the  lights  of  the  Merriman  House  over  the  way.     He 

I     staggered  aci*ass,  through  mud  and   water  half-knee  deep, 

,     heeding  neither  gutter  nor  pool;  went  in  and  up  to  the  bar. 

,  '^Brandy,"  he  said.  He  lifted  the  bottle;  but  his  hand 
shook  too  much.     "Pour  it."     His  voice  sounded  hoarse  and 

,  strange.  The  barman  took  up  the  bottle  and  half  filled  the 
glass,  (xlenning  steadied  himself  by  the  bar.  He  spilled  a 
little  as  he  lifted  the  glass.  He  set  it  down  empty  ''More," 
he  said.     He  drank  it  off,  and  went  out.     The  church  clock 

1  was  striking  eight.  He  ran  on  down  to  the  station;  he  was 
half  an  hour  late.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk.  There  was 
nothing  going  through  the  wires  from  L.;  only  now  and  thon 
some  message  about  the  trains  on  the  railway  line.     The 

1     cipher  changed  after  that  first  line.      The  burning  spirit  set 

i     him  all  ablaze;  his  brain  was  on  fire,  his  heart  a  leaven  weight. 

'     He  studied  those  next  legible  words  with  a  mad  anxiety. 

'  They  were  plainly  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  rest  of  which 
was  gone.  He  tried  the  words  this  way  and  that— counted 
forward,  backward,  one  letter,  two  letters,  three,  four,  five. 
He  was  sure  it  was  some  simple  trick  of  spelling;  but  he 

I     could  make  no  sense  of  them  for  a  long  time.     Some  one 

*  came  stamping  in  now  and  then  out  of  the  rain;  but  he  paid 
no  heed,  worked  away  at  that  terrible  puzzle  that  seemed  so 

'  like  child's  play,  and  was,  in  fact,  such  deadly,  earnest  work. 
"It  may  well  be  doubted,"  says  Poe,  "whether  human  in- 
genuity can  construct  an  enigma  of  this  kind  which  human 
ingenuity,  if  properly  applied,  may  not  also  resolve."  In  a 
certain  sense,  this  is,  no  doubt,  true.  In  the  hiding  of 
thought,  as  of  treasure,  it  is  always  possible  that  a  second 
mind  may  invent  or  happen  upon  the  same  method  and  place 
of  concealment,  and  so  discover  the  buried  store.  But  I 
think  I  may  safely  engage  to  ct)nceal  a  thought  under  a  rid- 
dle of  this  sort  which  shall  be  as  long-  in  the  finding  as  the 
buried  gold  or  jewels  of  the  pirate  captain,  Kidd.     Here  is 

\  this  simple  cipher,  which  so  cruelly  perplexed  poor  Gleuning 
that  April  evening.  The  head  that  constructed  it  was  none 
of  the  cleverest,  and,  by  conseciuence,  the  riddle  was  of  the 
rudest  and  simplest.  In  these  next  four  words,  the  writer 
had  hit,  by  good  chance,  upon  an  expedient  so  simple  that 

;     you  may  easily  get  at  the  hidden  meaning  if  you  have  quick 

'* . 


mother-wit  and  good  luck.  Yet  I  challenge  any  reader  to  go 
to  work  systematically,  and  unravel  the  eni^r'^a  l)y  any  more 
logical  process  than  that  of  happy  guessing.  T;ikc  the  words 
before  reading  further: 

DQPITT— HTU  ATSld. 

Glenning  wearied  and  fretted  himself  to  no  purposo.  with 
trial  on  trial.  Then  he  tried  the  system  coaim(»nly  used 
with  these  riddles,  depending  upon  the  known  excess  in  ihc 
number  of  certain  letters,  c,  a,  o.  i,  d,  and  so  on,  in  their 
order.  It  would  not  work.  He  was  out  again.  The  trouhJe 
with  that  system,  and  similar  ones,  is  that  they  ])iovidc  (iily 
for  cases  in  which  each  character  (»f  the  ciplier  refers  uni- 
formly to  one  certain  thing  in  the  underlying  expression;  and 
even  here,  the  system  may  be  easily  stultified  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  articles,  and  the  vLse  of  a  little  care  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  words  employed. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  writer  had  hni>i>cncd  upon 
a  pretty  good  plan,  but  showed  himself  plainly  indebted  to 
good  luck  rather  then  cleverness,  by  a  blunder  which  a  little 
skill  would»have  made  him  easily  avoid.  There  was  a  flaw 
in  the  construction  which  gave  you  a  clue  to  the  possible 
plan.  Glenning  had  worked  over  the  phrase  till  he  was  in 
despair  of  solving  the  terrible  riddle.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  closed  his  tired  eyes,  with  a  baffled,  beaten  look. 
Those  cabalistic  words  stood  out  before  his  sight,  burned  upon 
his  brain  in  letters  of  fire.  I  do  not  think  he  would  ever 
have  construed  them  but  for  the  ^blunder  of  which  I  sj^eak. 
It  struck  him  suddenly  now;  he  started  forward  and  looked. 
The  second  word  of  the  four  was  '"TT."  B/  the  common 
assumption,  upon  which  he  had  worked  all  along,  these  two 
T's  must  refer  to  the  same  certain  character.  *^TT"  might, 
indeed,  not  be  a  word  at  all;  it  might  be  a  number  or  a  con- 
traction. But  the  presumption  was  that  it  represented  a 
word  of  two  letters.  Then,  if  the  common  assumption  ap- 
plied, this  underlying  word  nmst  be  the  double  of  some  single 
letter.  That  was  absurd  on  its  face;  no  such  combination, 
from  dmthle  a  to  double  z^  forms  any  English  word,  (ilenning 
caught  at  the  suggestion  with  an  eager  flash;  he  cursed  his 
own  blindness,  for  not  seeing  it  before.  He  saw  that  these 
two  T*s  could  not  stand  for  the  same  thing — in  other  words, 
that  the  cipher  must  have  been  formed  upon  a  variable  plan; 
that  a  (character  might  have  different  meanings,  depjcndent 
upon  its  place  in  the  sentence,  or  other  pre-arranged  relation. 
He  saw  how  this  might  be  easily  done  in  a  hundred  ways. 
He  tried  the  simplest  possible — counting  from  the  first  letter 
one  forward;  from  the  second,  two;  from  the  third,  three — 
and  so  on. 

D-E,  PS,  Q-S,  I-M~Essm. 

No;  out  again,  d — ^but  stop.  Ts  that  the  simplest  possible 
method?  Hardly.  The  writer  would  naturally  count  forward; 
we  must  count  back. 

D.C,QO,P-M,  I->]— r.We. 

Ha!  He  counted  out  the  letters  with  a  fierce  haste. 

Come  on^-^<iU  right. 

It  was  maddening.  What  could  it  mean?  It  frightened 
him  to  think;  some  devil's  work,  he  felt  sure.  He  tried  the 
next  words.  The  cipher  had  changed  again;  he  saw  what 
those  numbers  meant  now — saw  it,  and  cursed  them.  *^(1)- 
(3)-(4)."  The  (2)  was  doubtless  gone  with  the  part  shredded 
off.  These  numbers  meant  four  different  ciphers  pre-arranged. 

Just  then  Station-master  Farley  came  in  and  spoke  to  him 
something  about  a  sick  friend,  and  a  re(|uest  that  (Hcnning 
would  attend  to  any  business  that  should  come  in  for  him, 
till  he  got  back.  Glenning  tipped  back  in  his  chair,  with 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  eyes  staring  up  in  the  other's 
face.     But  while  his  eyes  stared  wide,  his  mind  was  all  the 
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while  working  uway  at  tlie  clumsy  puzzle  that  yet  had  ixAvcr 
to  torment  him  intolerably,  lie  nodded  his  head  when  Far- 
ley bad  done;  but,  when  he  had  gone  out,  what  semblance  of 
an  idea  Glenning  hcd  of  the  whole  was  some  dim  notion  th:;t 
Farley  wanted  him  to  answer  n:essnges  that  might  e<:n;e  in 
about  the  trains.  Farley  had  told  him  something  of  a  train 
off  time;  but  of  that  he  remembered  nothing. 

Tie  worked  on  at  Ihe  next  four  words.  His  whole  being- 
seemed  to  centre  upon  that  one  torn,  crumpled,  mud  j^taincd 
shred  with  its  terrible  hieroglyphics.  lie  saw,  knew, 
thought,  felt,  heard  no  other  thing.  After  a  while  the  fani- 
iliar  simnd  of  a  message  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  ]»ar<ly 
roused  him.     He  tf)ok  off  the  message  mechanically: 

''Where  is  the  Lime  Lake  Mail?" 

He  read  it  over  and  over.  The  wtnds  conveyed  no  n!i';iii- 
ing  to  his  brain.  What  he  did  about  it  he  knew  not.  Ihe 
same  message  might  have  come  many  times,  for  all  he  knew 
then.  AVhat  answer  went  back,  or  whether  any,  he  knew  no 
more. 

He  tried  the  words  of  the  cipher  back  and  forth,  this  Wiiy 
and  that,  over  and  over  again.  I3ut  he  got  the  key  at  last — 
a  stupid  one  enough — straight  forward,  counting  four  letters 
ahead. 

"All  rkjut — come  on.     Ih:  on  your  (uaiu)." 

What  could  it  all  mean?  He  worked  away  at  the  rest,  as 
one  might  work  a  problem  in  a  nightmare  dream.  All  else 
seemed  dim  and  strange,  and  faraway;  men's  voices,  now  and 
then;  dooi*s  opening  and  closing  again;  once  a  bustle  of  a 
freight  train  going  through,  lie  heard  these  sounds  in  a 
strange  jumble,  without  definite  idea  of  their  cause  or  n)enn- 
ing,  and  yet  without  surprise,  like  one  in  a  real  dream.  There 
was  little  or  no  work  for  the  wires.  What  there  was  he  did 
without  thought  or  understanding,  with  the  machine-like 
acquired  motions  of  long-acquired  habit. 

He  missed  the  key  of  the  cipher  this  time  from  ittS  very 
nearness  and  simplicity.  The  thought  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  hidden.  He  counted  forward,  two  letters,  three,  four. 
five,  six,  one;  backward  the  same.  He  twisted  the  words  and 
the  letters;  vexed  himself  fiercely  to  no  purpose;  all  the  while 
devouring  with  eagerness  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  terri- 
ble riddle  that  fate  had  set  him  to  solve.  He  cui-sed  himself 
for  bis  stupidity,  when  at  last  he  saw;  the  sentence  was  sim- 
ply spelt  backward,  letters  and  words  reversed. 

"Get  here  by  ten." 

Just  then  a  telegram  clicked  off  the  wires.  He  sat  a  mo- 
ment like  one  dazed,  then  the  instinct  of  long  habit  moved 
him  again,  and  he  worked  the  instrument  with  his  hand — 
God  knows,  not  with  his  heai-t  or  brain. 

He  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the  shelf;  it  wanted  five  min- 
utes often.  He  staggered  out  to  the  door,  and  let  the  cold 
rain  drive  upon  his  head. 

III. 

My  name  is  William  Thurlow  W^hipple.  I  have  been  a 
conductor  on  the  Tidewater  and  Lime  Lake  Kailway  since 
the  summer  of  '51.  On  the  2l6t  of  April  last;  I  ran  the 
Lindenbury  Night  express  out  of  Tidewater  at  seven  o'clock. 
We  had  the  "George  Grant"  engine,  James  Morris?  driver, 
and  nine  cars  in  all.  The  distance  from  Tidewater  to  Lin- 
denbury is  sixty-three  miles;  we  were  due  at  L.  at  10:07. 

At  AVendall,  fifteen  miles  out,  we  passed  the  East  Branch 
Accommodation,  bound  in,  on  the  switch.  As  we  ran  in,  I 
saw  Henry  Brown,  conductor  of  the  Branch  train^  crossover 
and  stand  by  our  track.  He  did  not  see  me  yet  when  1 
hailed  him: — 

"Helloa  there,  Brown!  AVhat  is  the  word?" 

''That  you,  Whipple?"  he  called.  '-Telegram  for  you 
from  Clark's." 


fe 


'i  here  was  no  office  at  Wendall;  Clark.sville  is  the  next  up- 
station.  It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time;  I  read  the  message 
by  the  station  laujps: 

LiM)KNiirnv,7:05.  p.m. 

To  W.  T.  M'niri'LK,  Nu;irr  Ex.,  Ci-auksville. 

Lake  Mail  off  Irnck  between  Fetterly  ami  Glenbrook.  CanH 
got  on  before  8.     Coine  to  Ashley — then  look  out. 

MiCHAKL  FaRI.EV,  S.   M. 

FarioN  w:is  station-master  at  Ij.     Ashley  was  three  stations 
ahead.     \Xv  were  due  there  at  8:02.     I  looked  at  my  watch 
as  we  ran  in.     T  recollect  we  were  a  minute  ahead  of  time. 
I  jumped  down  as  we  slowed,  and  ran  ahead  into   the  t<^le-^ 
graph  office.     A  message  from  liinden  was  waiting: 

•Lake  Mail  off  yet.  west  of  the  Junction.  Come  on  till 
J)." 

We  ran  on  west,  making  good  time.  Glenbrook  is  twenty- 
two  miles  west  of  Jiindenbury,  wo  should  have  pfissed  the 
linke  Night  Mail  at  Winterville,  next  west  of  Clark's.  I 
felt  a  little  anxious  about  it  as  we  thundered  on  through  the 
darkness;  there  was  was  no  moon  that  night,  and  west  of 
Wamona  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  air  full  of  misty  rain. 

it  was  five  minutes  past  nine  as  we  ran  into  Chairwell 
Station.     I  tclegTajdied  to  L.  for  orders.     They  came: 

*'All  right.     Come  on.*' 

The  rails  were  slippery  with  the  thick  mist;  we  had  lost 
no  tiir.e  on  a  heavy  up-grade,  three  miles  back.  I  waited  for 
no  exjdanations,  ran  out,  and  started  the  train.  At  Wrexell, 
the  East  Branch  Freight  was  due;  the  branch  joins  the  main 
line  at  (ilenbrook.  I  went  forward  and  watched  for  her 
lights  when  the  whistle  blew  at  Blackman's  Crossroads.  There 
was  the  bright  head-light  of  the  great  ''Sampson"  freight 
engine,  a  mile  away,  waiting  for  us  on  the  turn-out.  I  stood 
on  the  engine  steps  as  we  ran  in.  As  we  came  np  with  the 
•'Sampson,'*  and  ran  slowly  past,  I  hailed  the  engineer: 

"Hallowell  I  Helloa  !  Hear  any  thing  of  the  Lake  Mail  ?'' 

''Passed  Clannerlane  at  (ilenbrook.  Had  men  to  work  ou 
his  feed  pipes.     Said  he'd  be  right  in  half  an  hour/' 

Half  an  hour?  He  must  be  at  Cunningham  by  this  time — 
or  Whewell's  Bend  at  farthest. 

1  telegraphed  to  Lindenbury: 

*'\Vherc  is  the  Lime  Lake  Mail?*' 

Directly  the  answer  came: 

"Come  on.     All  right.'' 

The  same  words  over  again.  Not  a  word  of  that  train 
ahead.     It  was  strange;  but  we  were  behind  time  yet. 

''Go  ahead!"  I  called.     "Make  up  lost  time." 

It  was  twenty-seven  minutes  past  nine.  We  had  nine- 
teen miles  yet  to  Linden.  It  was  five  miles  to  Brentford, 
the  next  station  west. 

At  Bentford  I  telegraphed  again: 

"Where  is  the  Lime  Lake  Mail?" 

1  knew  the  Brentford  operator,  of  course;  his  name  was 
John  Murray.  He  sent  off  the  message,  repeating  the  words 
aloud: 

"Where  is  the  Lime  Lake  Mail  ?" 

Waiting  the  reply,  I  asked  him: 

*'llave  you  had  any  word  of  the  Mail  this  side  of  the  Branch?*' 

'•Not  a  word.  No  messages  west  of  here,  except  to  you, 
since  half  afler  .seven." 

The  return  message  clicked  off  the  wises.  You  may  be 
sure  I  watched  Murray's  lips  for  the  words.  Again  the  very 
same: 

'  •  Com  p.  ini .      Ail  ri</1i  t . 

Not  a  word  more. 
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My 


I  had  uo  time  to  wait.     AVc  were  still  a  little  boliind. 
duty  was  to  make  that  up  and  obey  my  orders. 

••Give  me  the  slip/'  I  said. 

I  had  the  other  two  in  my  p<:ckct.  I  remembered  that, 
and  was  thankful  for  so  much.  They  would  clear  me,  what- 
ever happened.  But,  none  the  lesn,  I  was  fretted  by  the 
thought  of  that  off-time  train  somehow  ahead  in  the  dark.  1 
signaled  Morris  to  increase  the  speed.  I  stood  by  a  lamp 
and  took  out  the  three  slips  of  telegraph  paper.  Thero  was 
no  mistake.  I  read  each  one  over  carefully.  The  words 
were  plain:  **All  right.     Come  on." 

You  say  I  had  no  cause  for  such  anxiety  as  1  describe? 
that  I  was  pretty  close  on  time;  the  words  of  the  telegrams 
simple,  and  such  as  would  naturally  occur  in  such  a  case; 
that  the  same  words  should  be  repeated  was  no  more  .•strange 
than  happens  every  day.  You  think  I  exaggerate  ft.r  elTocty 
I  say  you  know  nothing  about  it.  I  say  it  iras  strange  that 
those  words  were  three  times  repeated.  It  was  strange  that 
they  should  come  at  all  in  answer  to  my  message;  they  did 
not  answer  my  question.  ITallowcU  said  (^lannerlane  cx])cet- 
ed  to  be  after  him  in  half  an  hour.  By  that  wo  should  have 
met  him  at  Brentford  Station.  T  say  T  was  horribly  anxious; 
ten  times  more  than  I've  written  down.  One  says.  1  was 
mad  to  increase  the  speed,  fearing  what  I  did.  T  teW  you  1 
did  my  duty.  I  was  bound  to  keep  on  time  and  obey  my 
orders.  They  have  no  right  t^  taunt  me;  it  was  bad  enough 
without  that.  I  say  I  did  my  duty.  It  was  only  three  mih^s 
and  a  half  toUackerby.  I  was  thankful  to  hear  the  whistle 
at  the  last  cross-roads.  1  was  in  the  oflfice  before  the  train 
had  stop|>ed. 

'\Marks.*'  I  cried,  'do  you  kuov»'  where 's  the  down  mail  ?" 

'Xo." 

•TeleL'raph  Linden;  ([uick I  Say.  •For(Jod's  sake,  where 
is  the  LakoMail?" 

I  thought  the  answer  would  never  come.  T  longed  and 
feared  to  hoar  it.  Here  is  the  slip  now,  with  th(»sc  same  ter- 
rible words: 


Aff  n'fflif. 


f'ontn  oil.'* 

TO    BE    CONTIXUF.l). 


ri«UT  BETWEEN  PANTHERS  AND  ALLIGATORS. 


^ 


A  hunter  in  the  wilds  of  Texas,  who  met  many  startling 
adventures,  and  saw  some  strange  creatures,  once  saw  a  sin- 
gular battle  on  the  banks  of  a  lonely  lagoon  in  the  forest. 

Jle  had  killed  a  black  panther  at  this  place — more  in  self- 
defence  than  for  game,  for  he  was  chasing  wild  cattle  that 
day — and,  leaving  the  carcass,  to  return,  if  pos.siblc,  by  and- 
by  for  its  skin,  hurried  forward  on  a  trail  which  he  expected 
would  lead  to  the  object  of  his  hunt.  He  came  back  before 
night  with  the  trophy  of  a  wild  1)ull  hide,  and  passed  the  la- 
goon where  he  had  encountered  and  killed  his  dangerous 
assailant  in  the  morning.  Savage  cries  and  sounds  of  brutal 
struggle,  informed  him  before  he  came  to  the  place,  that 
some  deadly  battle  was  going  on  among  the  beasts  of  the 
forest. 

He  s  »on  came  in  full  view  of  the  scene;  and  a  sanguinary 
one  it  was.  Four  black  panthei*s  were  ferociously  disputing 
the  poe»sesHion  of  the  carcass  of  the  dead  panther,  with  two 
cnormoiLs  alligators.  The  object  of  the  combatants  cm  both 
sides  appeared  to  be  the  same — namely,  to  eat  the  carcass; 
and  for  this,  both  fought  with  bl(X>dy  tenacity,  tugging  at 
the  buie  of  contention  by  seeing  how  much  had  been  gained. 

The  panthers  were  superior  in  numbers — two  to  one;  but 
the  alligators  had  much  the  thicker  armor,  and  could  fight 
with  their  tails  as  well  as  their  heads,  so  that  the  battle  was 
pretty  nearly  equal.     One  of  the  big  reptiles  had  a  panther 


(►n  the  top  of  his  back,  plying  his  flank  furiously  with  his 
hind  claws;  and  another  was*  holding  him  by  the  fore  leg 
with  jaws  like  a  tiger.  When  he  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
his  savage  assailants,  his  fore  leg  was  broken,  and  a  slit  was 
made  in  his  side  nearly  through  the  flesh  into  his  stomach. 

3Ieantime,  the  other  alligator  was  making  frantic  efforts 
to  get  the  third  panther  into  his  nnmth.  He  had  nearly 
succeeded,  when,  with  a  tremendous  swing,  the  huge  tail  of 
his  fellow  saurian  knocked  out  the  panther,  and  wedged  it- 
self firmly  between  his  jaws.  The  teeth  snapped  together 
like  a  pair  of  copper-mill  sheai-s,  and  one  of  the  tail-thrashing 
combatants  was  minus  his  weapon. 

The  fourth  panther,  that  had  been  busy  with  teeth  and 
claws  at  the  eyes  of  the  curtailed  reptile,  now  redoubled  his 
attacks,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  others,  in  front  and  rear, 
soon  disabled  him.  The  third  panther,  owing  to  his  en- 
trance and  exit  through  his  enemy's  jaws,  had  his  back 
broken.  The  fight  was  now  between  a  single  alligator  and 
the  three  remaining  cat-savages.  One  of  the  three,  however, 
Was  by  this  time  jmdly  damaged.  Some  terrific  stroke  or 
bite  had  completely  scalped  him,  and  the  skin  hung  down 
the  side  of  his  neck,  flapping  as  he  fought.  Another,  appar- 
ently, had  a  rib  or  two  broken,  but  did  not  .seem  to  mind  it. 
The  odds  in  the  battle  were  still  not  so  very  great. 

Only,  the  advantage  of  celerity  was  vastly  on  the  side  of 
t!ie  panthers;  and  when  the  alligator,  with  much  difliculty, 
succeeded  in  seizing  one  of  them,  he  was  so  slow  about  crush- 
ing his  ]»rey,  and  m.ulc  so  much  awkward  mouthing  of  it, 
that  he  put  himself  almost  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonists. 

Still,  his  powerful  tail  was  free;  and  the  catlike  creatures, 
in  springing  about  to  find  his  vulnerable  points,  were  not  so 
active  but  that  they  t'»ok  some  hard  cuffs  from  his  caudal 
weapon.  jJesides,  duri^^g  all  the  combat,  the  amphibians  had 
l).M3n  gnulually  working  towards  the  water,  and  now  the  sur- 
vivor was  -ilniost  at  the  edge. 

Once  in  < he  lagoon,  and  his  enemies  would  be  powerless. 
The  panthers  teemed  to  bo  sensible  (»f  this;  and,  by  an  artful 
movement,  both  succeeded  in  getting  at  his  throat  while  his 
mouth  vras  full.  A  few  seconds  of  tugging  and  tearing  at 
the  tenderer  fle^h  completed  the  alligator's  death  wounds, 
and  he  slid  hopelessly  into  the  water. 

Two  panthers  survived  to  claim  the  victory.  But  they  had 
seareely  strength  enough  lelt  to  snuff  about  the  bodies  of 
their  slain.  Both  were  much  the  worse  for  wear;  and  the 
huiiter  leveled  his  rifle,  and  easily  brought  them  down  with 
a  single  shot  a-piece;  after  which,  he  took  off  their  hides  and 
the  hides  of  their  com])anions,  and  made  his  way  back  to  his 
ranch. 

In  an  eventful  life  of  more  than  ten  years  subsequently  to 
this,  in  frontier  countries,  he  never  saw  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  fi»rest  or  jungle  fight  that  could  compare  with  this  com- 
bat between  panthers  and  alligators. 


WATER  TELESCOPES. 


The  people  of  Norway  carry  in  their  fishing  boats  a  water 
telescope,  or  tube,  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  They  im- 
merse one  end  in  the  water,  and  then,  looking  intently 
through  the  glass,  they  are  able  to  perceive  objects  ten  or 
fifteen  fathoms  deep,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  surface.  So,  when  they  discover  plenty  of 
fish,  they  surnmnd  them  with  their  large  draught  nets,  and 
often  catch  them  in  hundreds  at  a  haul,  which,  were  it  not 
for  these  telescopes,  would  frequently  prove  a  precarious  and 
unprofitable  fishing.  Thh*  instrument  is  not  only  used  by 
the  fishermen,  but  is  also  f<mnd  in  the  navy  and  coasting 
vessels. 
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OUR  WORKMEN'S   WAGES. 

I. 

As  part  of  the  people,  among  whom  we  class  ourselves,  we 
desire  to  speak  a  word  on  the  subject  of  our  workingmen*s 
wages;  and  gi\o  our  opinion  as  to  whether  they  can  be  justly 
reduced  at  the  present  time,  and  how  far.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  low  wages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  are  such  as  are 
heard  discu.ssed  in  every  workshop  and  upon  every  street,  and 
are,  therefore,  common  property;  and  are  not  met  as  the  ar- 
guments of  ;:ny  particular  individual,  but  simply  as  abstract 
theories. 

^Ve  will  say  in  the  start  that  we  believe  in  any  moderate 
reduction  of  wages  necessary  for  competition,  and  proportion- 
ate to  the.  reduced  prices  of  such  articles  as  the  workingman 
uses  for  hw  support;  we  simply  question  the  justice  of  so  large 
a  reduction  as  is  now  contemplated.  Being  employers  our- 
selves, 11  reduction  of  wages  would  of  course  be  greatly  to  our 
interest,  frr  we  are  absolutely  selling  as  low  as  Eastern  pub- 
lishers, while  we  are  paying  the  high  Utah  wages  to  our  work- 
men. It  would  therefore,  be  a  great  blessing  to  us  to  have  a 
large  reduction  of  wages,  providing  it  could  be  done  justly. 

As  a  preliminary  arguuient  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  re- 
duction now  contemplated,  it  is  commonly  said,  that  it  can- 
not hurt  anyone,  '^because,  if  all  are  reduced  alike,  all  will, 
necessarily ,'be  as  well  off  as  before;"  but  thisargument  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  raising  everybody's  wages  as  to  lowering  them. 
All  would  in  either  case  be  equally  as  well  off  as  before;  for 
which  reast)n  it  is  clear  we  might  just  as  well  have  high 
w:ig(  s  lis  low  ones,  seeing  it  would  make  no  difference  anyway. 

i]ut  both  of  the  above  arguments  are  useless  to  us,  seeing 
they  apply  only  to  communities  that  produce  all  they  need 
within  themselves — which  we  do  not;  for  we  use  a  large 
ami  unt  of  imported  goods,  the  prices  of  which  we  cannot 
control.  Therefore,  although  high  wages  and  a  high  price 
for  our  products  make  no  difference  so  long  as  we  trade  ex- 
clusively within  ourselves;  they  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  when  we  have  to  go  outside  to  buy  goods  from  others; 
as  they  enable  us  to  ask  a  larger  price  for  the  labor  or  the 
products  which  we  have  to  part  with  to  the  outsider,  they 
bring  larger  amounts  of  money  into  our  Territory,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  get  a  larger  amount  of  imported  goods  in  return. 
The  only  ])ossible  argument  against  raising  wages  to  effect 
the  above  object,  would  be  in  case  we  raised,  or  kept  them  so 
high  that  the  stranger  would  refuse  to  buy  and  go  elsewhere, 
or  himself  come  in  and  undersell  us,  which  of  course  wc 
would  not  advise;  our  only  objection  being  that  the  proposed 
reduction  is  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  self  protection. 

But  a  reduction  of  wages  has  also  been  commonly  urged 
on  the  ground  that  the  Bailroad  will  bring  in  produce  and 
manufactured  ;:rticles,  and,  not  only  compete  with  us  in  what 
we  would  diep  sc  <»f  to  each  other,  but  also  undersell  us  in 
such  articles  r.s  we  may  desire  to  part  with  to  other  Terri- 
tories. That  a  moderate  reduction  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
this  is  perfectly  true,  and  should  by  all  means  be  made;  but 
the  (jucstitn  is — how  much  should  it  be?    Will  the  Bailroad 


reduce  the  price  of  our  products  nearly  two-thirds,  that  we 
should  reduce  the  mechanic's  wages  to  a  little  over  one-third 
his  present  price  to  meet  it?  We  think  the  Railroad  will  not 
reduce  our  products  in  any  such  proportion.  Let  us  ask 
what  will  the  Railroad  bring  in  to  compete  with  us.  It  can- 
not bring  in  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers  or  laborers'  work — 
except  in  fractional  items  amounting  to  nothing.  It  cannot 
therefore  undersell  the  largest  part  of  our  mechanical  labor 
that  that  should  be  reduced  in  wages  to  meet  it.  It  can  only 
compete  with  us  in  produce,  boots,  shoos,  hats,  cabinet-work, 
pottery,  and  such  of  the  few  manufactures  as  exist  in  our 
midst;  the  prices  of  which  kinds  of  labor  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  reduced  to  meet  that  competition,  while  the  prices 
of  the  mechanics  referred  to  would  have  to  come  down  to 
correspond.  But  what  will  the  necessaiy  redaction  be? 
Take  flour,  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  freight  that  can  be 
sent  here,  it  costs  between  two  and  three  dollars  per  hun- 
dred to  freight  it  from  Omaha;  while  it  is  considered  in  the 
States  to  be  very  cheap  indeed  if  it  can  be  raised  and  sent  to 
Omaha  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds.  That 
makes  it  about  five  dollars  by  the  time  it  can  be  deposited  at 
Ogden .  But  suppose  we  say  four  and  a  half  to  be  low  enough. 
Even  that  is  only  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  below  six  dollars 
(our  regular  Tithing  Office  price)  and  furnishes,  it  will  be 
seen,  no  justification  for  reducing  wages  to  one  half,  much 
less  to  one  third. 

Now  flour  is  the  cheapest  freight  on  the  lisc,  and  all  the 
the  other  articles  named  would  have  to  pay  a  much  heavier 
freight  than  that,  and  would,  therefore,  be  less  open  to  compe- 
tition with  our  own.  There,  therefore,  appears  no  reason  for 
p  very  large  reduction  of  wages,  to  enable  us  still  to  compete 
with  the  Eiust  in  produce  and  our  home-manufactures. 

But  it  may  be  very  truthfully  urgedthat  merchandise  and 
produce  being  now  considerably  reduced,  the  working-man 
should  reduce  the  price  of  his  labor  to  correspond  with  his 
savings.  This  we  consider  only  right.  The  question  then 
is,  how  much  is  he  likely  to  save  by  the  cheap  importations 
of  the  Railroad.  Lotus  look  at  the  articles  he  consumes. 
Take  flour  for  instance:  supposing  flour  should  even  be  sent 
here  and  sold  for  one  half  our  Tithing  Office  price,  in  which 
case,  after  paying  the  present  freight,  the  eastern  pro- 
d'l'zyc  w>uld  havo  the  pleasure  of  raising  and  giving  it 
to  us  for  nothing — which  of  course  is  not  very  likely  to 
occur  soon;  even  in  this  extreme  and  ridiculous  case,  the 
difference  to  a  mechanic  would  be  very  little;  for  flour  is  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  expense  of  a  workingman's 
household.  So  that,  was  he  to  get  his  flour  at  this  unlikely 
price,  he  would  simply  effect  a  saving  of  about  one  sixteenth  of 
his  present  wages.  And  then  as  to  articles  of  merchandise 
which,  mark  it,  are  now  about  as  low  as  they  are  likely  to  get, 
they  are  reduced,  perhaps,  a  little  over  one  third  of  their 
average  price  during  the  last  two  years;  and  we  have  not 
heard  that  our  working  men  have  been  grossly  overpaid  dur- 
ing this  slack  period.  Basing  our  views  then  on  these  facts, 
we  submit,  with  all  respect  to  better  judgment,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  one-third  would  be  out  of  due  proportion.  And 
as  such  must  be  objectionable. 

But  now  comes  what  we  deem  a  weaker  argument  still.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  should  reduce  wages  to  the  low  level 
talked  of,  because  it  would  enable  us  to  manufacture  articles 
of  the  kinds  now  imported,  and  sell  them  so  low  that  wc 
could  compete  with  States'  manufacturers.  Now,  we  wish 
it  distinctly  understood,  that  we  deem  the  establishment  of 
home  manufactures  a  very  desirable  object,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  payingly  worked.  We  have  therefore  not  a  word  to 
say  against  that  proposition.  We  wish  solely  to  examine  the 
question  whether  any  reasonable  reduction  of  wages  would, 
(if  the  jyresenf  (me,  enable  us  to  effect  that  object. 
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The  proposition,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  reduce  our 
wages  so  low  that  we  can  work  our  small  factories  to  com- 
pete with  the  gigantic  ones  east.     Now,  we  simply  ask — Is 
not  this  equivalent  to  a  proposition  for  a  man  who  keeps  a 
shanty  in  the  first  ward,  and  keeps  one  assistant,  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  that  assistant  to  enahle  him  to  compete  with 
the  -Eagle  Emporium?"     May  we  ask  how  much  he  would 
have  to  reduce  that  unhappy  man's  wages  before  he  could 
sell  as  low  and  increase  his  establishment  to  the  same  size? 
The  -Eagle  Emporium,"  which  we  take  merely  by  way  of 
illustration,  can  flourish  on  a  profit  of  a  cent  a  yard,  be- 
cause it  can  sell  yards  by  the  thousand,  while  the  owner  of 
the  shanty  must  have  six   times  as  much  profit,  because  he 
sells  six  times  Icss.than  the  other.    This  is  the  relation  one  of 
our  little  Utah  factories  would   stand  in  to  those  abroad. 
For  little  establishments,  before  tlwy  wo-e  read//  to  e.rfenil 
their  bmi)ies!t,  to  reduce  their  prices  and  wages  in  anticipa- 
tion, would,  certainly,  be,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  most 
novel  ideas  the  commercial  world  ever  heard  of;  and  in  our 
ease,  ecjually  objectionable  to  our  capitalists  iis  to  our  work- 
men; because,  the  smaller  the  business  done  at  low  figures, 
the  greater  must  be  the  reduction  of  the  workmen's  wages  to 
make  up  for  the  fewness  of  the  sales.     Wages  as  low  as  those 
paid  to  the  workmen  of  foreign  factories   would  not  be  low 
enough.     They  would  have  to  be  reduced  lower  still,  if  we 
would  comiKite  with  tbem  under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  by  starting  little  facto- 
ries, with  low  prices,  we  might  grow  in  time  to  do  as  big  a 
business  as  those  abroad.  But  we  put  it  to  the  good  sense 
of  our  readers,  would  it  be  wise  in  order  to  create  big  busi- 
nesses, to  reduce  prices  or  wages  before  we  have  suitable 
establishments  or  the  business  which  alone  could  compensate 
us  for  such  reduction  ? 

Before  we  think  of  doing  this,  we  need  a  vast  market  for 
our  goods,  for  we  must  sell  as  much  as  those  in  the  east  be- 
fore we  can  sell  as  low.  Such  a  market  neither  this  nor  the 
adjoming  Territories  can  furnish  for  years  to  come.  Suppos- 
ing we  even  had  the  factories,  and  they  were  to  produce  as 
much  as  those  east,  which  they  must  do  to  compete  with  them 
in  price,  in  a  few  months  they  Avould  glut  these  Territories  for 
years,  and  have  the  bulk  of  their  goods  on  their  shelves.  Like 
a  friend  of  ours,  who  t^tarted  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  in 
this  Territory,  and,  aft  jr  laboring  for  years,  produced  an  ex- 
cellent article,  but  the  misfortune  of  it  was  his  establishment 
— which  was  only  a  little  one — to  pay  for  its  working,  had  to 
produce  as  much  sulphur  in  one  month  as  would  supply  the 
Territory  for  years.  And  this  would  be  the  way  with  our 
factories.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  factories  that 
would  produce  only  what  we  need  ourselves  could  not  afford 
to  sell  as  low  as  the  States  manufacturer,  and,  therefore  would 
not  effect  the  object.  We  must  manufacture  as  much  as 
them  or  not  compete  at  all.  And  as  to  tbe  idea  that  if  we 
did  not  find  a  sufficient  market  among  ourselves,  we  could, 
perhaps,  send  our  goods  east  and  undersell  the  enormous  and 
gigantic  establishments  that  supply  the  whole  continent  and 
portions  of  Europe;  in  the  first  place  it  will  take  far  more 
capital  than  we  can  control  for  years  to  get  such  magnificent 
establishments  in  full  operation  here;  and  if  we  did  get  them 
before  we  obtained  the  necessary  market,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled, before  we  could  enter  the  field  and  sell  as  low,  to  out- 
rival in  low,  oppressive  wages,  those  who  are  already  grind- 
ing the  blood  and  bone  out  of  humanity  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  huge  competitions  with  each  other.  This,  no- 
body amongst  us  would  consent  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  we 
respectfully  urge  that^  desirable  as  the  establishment  of  home- 
manufactures  certainly  is,  no  reduction  of  wages  that  our 
capitalists  would  permit  themselves  to  urg'\.  or  our  workmen 


agree  to  accept,  could,  under  the  circumstances  effect  that 
object. 

But,  not  only  have  we,  as  shown,  not  the  market  to  keep 
factories  of  the  necessary  size  running  at  present;  but,  with 
respect  to  that  class  of  articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  is 
specially  contemplated,  we  have  not  the  material  in  the  Ter- 
ritory to  keep  such  extensive  factories  going.  We  have,  it 
is  said,  abundance  of  pottery  clay,  if  it  would  be  wise  to  re- 
duce every  kind  of  labor  in  the  Territory  just  to  sell  one 
article.  We  have  also  a  world  of  mineral  wealth,  but  the 
working  of  that  is  not  specially  included  in  the  proposition, 
and  if  it  was,  such  profitable  products  would  not  require 
special  low  wages  to  effect  their  working;  but  as  said,  of  the 
kind  contemplated,  we  have  not  enough  to  fill  the  programme 
of  competing  with  the  East.  We  have  not  cotton  enough  . 
yet;  and  the  prices  which  our  cotton-raisers  in  Dixie  must 
pay  for  produce  and  merchandise,  will  not  allow  them  to  sell 
it  as  low  as  it  can  be  bought  by  establishments  that  would 
rival  us  in  the  East. 

We  have  not  even  hides  enough  in  this  Territory  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  of  the  varieties  of  sole  and  upper-leather — es- 
pecially upper-leather — that  we  need  ourselves,  much  less 
the  amount  needed  to  keep  such  giant  manufacturies  as  we 
should  need,  going.  We  have  not  wool  enough  for  our  own 
consumption  at  present,  much  less,  enough  to  supply  a  mar- 
ket of  the  extent  required  to  carry  out  the  project.  Of 
coui-sc,  we  may  get  enough  in  years  to  come,  and  we  sbould 
work  steadily  to  that  point;  but  why  reduce  wages  to-day 
in  anticipation  of  such  huge  factories,  before  we  have  them 
or  the  material  to  keep  them  going.  To  reduce  wages  when 
we  get  suitable  establishments,  sufficient  market  and  mate- 
rial to  work  them,  would  be  right  enough;  but  to  day  we 
have  neither;  and  while  in  this  condition,  shall  we  reduce 
wages  as  the  most  direct  road  to  gain  them?  This  is  a  theory 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  brethren  will  doubtless  reject  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  carry  it  out,  if  not  before.  The  rule  of 
commerce — a  law  which  no  one  am  violate  without  loss,  and 
which  all  business  men  subscribe  to, — is  always  to  be  pre- 
pared to  do  a  big  business  before  you  reduce  your  prices! 
'Jo  reduce  before  you  have  your  establishments  sufficiently 
larg3,  enough  material  to  manufacture  all  you  need,  or  your 
market  large  enough  to  sell  all  you  can  make,  is  to  invite 
certain  and  irretrievable  ruin,  whether  applied  to  an  individ-  . 
ual  or  a  Territory.  And  if  it  be  incorrect  in  principle  to 
reduce  prices  till  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  wages  should  be  reduced  in  anticipation. 

II. 
Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  present  prices  proposed  for 
labor,  we  now  wish  to  present  what  we  consider  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  principle  of  fixing  uniform  prices  for  labor  or 
skill  of  any  kind. 

Mankind  cannot  be  run  into  grooves  or  ticketed  off  like 
articles  in  a  wholesale  store.  There  is  every  variety  of  value 
among  men  of  each  particular  trade.  This  will  apply  equally 
to  laboring  as  to  mechanical  work.  There  are  scarcely  any 
two  men  equally  valuable  to  an  employer.  If  you  procure 
men  to  dig  your  garden,  one  will  dig  it  as  well  again  as  an- 
other. One  man  will  even  saw,  split  and  pile  wood  so  as  to 
be  worth  half  as  much  again  as  his  fellow-laborer.  No  prices 
can  be  fixed  for  labor  of  any  kind  except  such  as  are  fixed  by 
an  ac([uuintance  with  each  man's  special  work.  Even  average 
prices  cannot  be  fixed  for  work,  except  as  fixed  by  competition, 
because  you  must  leave  abundant  room  to  raise  or  lower  wages 
to  suit  the  variety  of  cases  that  will  occur;  and  as  soon  as  you 
leave  latitude  to  suit  certain  cases  the  principle  of  competition 
immediately  comes  in  and  sweeps  your  average  prices  over- 
board. Suppose  we  resolve  to  declare  that,  as  a  community, 
we  can  fix  prices  to  suit  ourselves,  irrespective  of  the  liiw»  of 
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competition,  aud  what  is  the  result?  We  have  immediately 
one  of  two  difficulties  to  meet,  either  we  must  admit  that 
every  man's  labor  is  as  valuable  as  another's — no  matter  the 
difference  of  ability  displayed,  or  we  must  admit  a  difference 
aud  settle  it  in  every  case  by  the  judgment  of  a  third  party. 

That  we  must  do  one  of  these  two  thin^^s  is  evident,  l^et 
us  as  a  community  resolve  we  can  fix  arbitrary  prices,  and 
imujcdiately  every  unskilled  laborer  in  the  community  has  a 
right  to  say  at  once,  '-There  is  now  no  caiLse  why  I  should 
not  have  as  much  for  working  a  whole  day  as  any  other  man. 
I  need  as  much  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  and  I  love  to 
see  my  wife  and  children  surrounded  by  luxuries  as  much  as 
any  other  man.  AVe  are  all  brethren,  therefore  give  me  as 
much.  You  can  do  s.)  f  )r  you  have  no  laws  of  trade  or  com- 
petition in  your  way  to  prevent  you.  If  the  community  can 
fix  prices  to  suit  itself,  it  can  fix  prices  to  suit  us  all,  and  I 
would  like  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  Territory.''  This  is 
what  every  man  can  logically  say,  and  the  demand  must  be 
complied  with;  and  every  man  of  skill  and  energy  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  most  ignorant  and  unenterprising  in  the 
community. 

Suppose,  however,  we  declare  a  difference  of  value  in  labor, 
we  have  then  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  to  meet.  Once  we 
admit  that  a  difference  of  value  should  exist,  and  conclude 
to  determine  that  price  by  officers  of  some  kind,  they  will  not 
only  have  to  examine  and  value  the  workmanship  of  every 
man  in  the  community,  but  they  will  have  to  hispect  and 
attach  a  separate  and  distinct  price  to  every  fresh  piece  of 
brain  work,  artistic  or  mechanical  skill,  as  fast  as  produced. 
For  nothing  could,  in  that  case,  have  any  value  till  they  de- 
termined it.  As  all  articles,  and  men's  skill  itself,  would 
incessantly  differ  from  time  to  time,  it  would  take  a  commit- 
tee as  large  as  the  community  itself,  to  run  round,  watch  and 
endlessly  compare  the  value  of  every  article  produced — and 
then  they  could  not  do  it.  Who  can  satisfactorily  deter- 
mine the  comparative  value  of  two  pieces  of  brainwork  or 
artistic  skilly  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  one  piece  of  car- 
jientry,  plastering  or  masonry — one  piece  of  sculpture — one 
piece  of  carving — one  picture — one  invention — one  architec- 
tural design — one  piece  of  musical  composition — one  piece  of 
acting,  (ue  piece  of  engineering,  one  piece  oi' poetry,  one  day's 
managenient  of  a  ])usiric^s.  or  one  eflort  of  statesmanship  over 
another,  so  as  to  satisfy  every  souiy  No  man  or  men  on 
earth  could  do  it.  No  wisdom  inferior  to  that  of  (lod,  Him- 
self, in  all  the  plentitude  of  His  v.'isd(mi,  Avithtmt  one  shade 
abated  i'vom  the  boundless  perfection  of  His  knowledge, 
could  df)  it,  so  that  all  could  feel  that  the  true,  exact  point  was 
reached.  And  where  is  there  even  a  foretaste  of  such  perfect 
wisdom  now?  l^ess  than  this  perfection  of  judgment  to  the 
senses  of  men.  and  the  whole  plan  would  break  itself  up  in 
endless  differences  of  opinion  and  scenes  of  confusion;  for 
the  divine  intellect  of  man  and  right  of  individual  judgment, 
as  to  the  worth  of  its  OAvn  labor,  cannot  be  fettered  or  re- 
strained worlds  without  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  should  we  de- 
cide to  have  uniform  prices  for  all,  and  begin  to  class  men  at 
one  dollar  a  day  or  at  ten,  that  moment  wo  shall  kill  all 
their  ambition  and  enterprise.  Unless  an  opening  is  left  for 
men  of  any  trade  or  profession,  to  get  more  than  each  other, 
if  they  are  worth  more,  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  devel- 
opment of  skill  or  intellect.  The  greatest  booby  in  his  call- 
ing can  claim  as  much  as  the  man  who  has  toiled  day  and 
night,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  obtain  excellence  and 
superiority.  All  are  swept  into  one  dead  level.  Skill,  talent, 
energy,  all  are  covered  up,  and  the  very  motive  power  by 
which  the  Creator  has  moved  the  world  from  the  beginning 
to  j)erfection  in  every  art  and  science,  is  extinguished  and 
dried  up  i or  ever. 
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It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Gospel  is  destined  to 
bring  us  to  such  a  condition,  that  the  motive  power  of  self 
interest  which  has  hitherto  been  the  main  spring  of  the 
world's  progress,  is  to  be  superseded  by  so  much  of  the  love  of 
God  in  every  man's  nature,  that  all  will  be  willing  to  sink  their 
individuality,  and  labor  for  the  glory  of  the  community  as  fer- 
vently as  they  now  do  for  themselves.  Assuming  this  to  be  true, 
it  will  have  to  be  when  the  present  almighty  grasp  of  self  is 
released  from  our  bosoms,  and  the  nature  of  angels  taken  in 
instead.  Judging  by  all  we  can  sec  of  men's  conduct  to-day, 
we  are  a  thousand  yeai-s  at  least  from  that  blessed  period. 
The  writer  has  searched  deep,  and  searched  wide,  and, 
although  he  has  found  some  who  say  they  are  willing  to 
bring  themselves  to  this  order  of  things  if  Godshould  require 
it — and  commence  to  work  every  day  of  their  lives  for  their 
neighbor's  good  and  blessing  as  much  as  their  own — ^he  has 
found  none  who  are  anxious  to  commence,  even  at  the  rate  of 
six  hours  a  day  for  the  same  object,  until  God  does  command 
it.  From  which  he  concludes  that  the  fear  of  God  in  most 
of  us  must  be  rather  stronger  than  the  love  of  man.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  nature  of  angels  does  eo  come  upon  men,  that 
the  thousand  passions  and  strivings  of  the  human  bosom  for 
wealth  and  increase  to  one's  self,  are  all  hushed  and  super- 
seded by  an  e<|ual  amount  of  joy  in  seeing  the  balance  of  that 
wealth  transferred  to  other  hands  to  possess  and  enjoy — come 
when  this  glorious  day  will,  there  is  no  danger  in  the  world 
of  its  overtaking  us  as  a  thief  in  the  night;  and  least  of 
all  any  reason  why  we  should  revolutionize  labor  or  put 
it  at  (me  uniform  level  expressly  to  meet  such  a  contin- 
gency. That  the  inhabitants  of  Z ion  will,  at  some  distant  day 
attain  to  such  a  Godlike  condition  that  they  could  do  all 
this,  if  needed,  we  are  perfectly  sure;  but  we  are  equally  sure 
that  to  dry  up  the  present  sources  of  ambition  before  that 
vast  transformation  of  human  nature  shall  come,  would  be  to 
kill  genius  and  enterprise,  and  produce  a  dead  and  stagnant 
community. 

In  conclusi(.n  we  will  say  we  wish  to  go  with  our  brethren 
and  see  eye  to  eye  with  tliem  in  all  things  that  they  do  for 
the  public  good;  but  these  reasons,  in  a  more  or  less  connected 
form,  are  floating  through  the  minds  of  hundreds,  who  feel 
them  as  strongly  as  we  do;  but  who  arc  too  timid  to  give  them 
ex])ression  ht  wever  oft  invited.  Such  objections  should,  we 
consider,  be  met,  and  if  incfnrcct,  removed  for  the  sake  of 
unity.  We  therefore  collect  them  together,  and  present  them, 
that  if  baseless  they  may  be  swept  away,  or  if  otherwise,  re- 
main and  ])revail  as  all  true  principles  should  and  will 


RETURN  OF  OUR  MUSICAL  EDITOR. 

rrofesKor  TuUitlge,  nficr  a  lengthy  visit  to  the  southern  settle- 
rucnts,  difring  which  he  lias  hecn  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  that  part  of  the  Territory,  has  returned  to  this  city, 
lie  intends  to  furnish  us  shortly  with  an  article  on  the  progrees 
of  music  in  such  settlements  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come Eufficicutly  acquainted  Avith. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Professor  to  start 
a  class  for  instruction  in  reading  music  at  sight,  commencing 
with  the  simplest  clement b  of  the  science.  This  will  furnish  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  sucli  as  are  desirous  of  mastering  this 
art,  as  the  Trofef-sor  is  unsurpassed  in  ability  for  conveying 
clear  ideas  on  this  most  interesting  subject  to  the  student.  Terms 
can  be  learned  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Utah  Magazine. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr. Tullidge  intends  to  form 
a  select  Harmonic  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  music 
secular  and  oratorial.  This  society  will  be  open  free  to  all  versed 
in  music,  and  aided  by  the  best  professional  talent  of  the  city. 

NoTicK.— An  article  on  the  JOSKPHITK  PLATFORM  will  ap- 
pear next  week. 
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THE  POPESS  JOAN. 


THB    WORLD  8    HISTORY    ILLUSTRATED    IN    ITS     (IREAT   CHARACTERS. 

Romance  has  its  illustrations  in  history  as  well  as  in  books 
of  fancy.  A  woman  is  ever  its  center  object,  for  she  is  the 
proper  subject  of  romance.  We  see  iCmong  the  world's  great 
characters,  queens,  and  noble  ladies,  and  their  lives  nave 
given  to  history,  not  only  its  most  gorgeously  embellished 
pages  touching  the  Cjuality  termed  romantic,  but  in  them 
have  been  worked  out  some  of  the  most  lasting  benefits  to 
the  race.  There  is  generally  however,  in  the  career  of  famous 
women,  as  much  matter  for  historical  scandal  as  of  the  more 
beautiful  romance.  The  very  naming  of  representative  ladies 
among  the  world's  gi-eat  characters  will  at  once  suggest  Joan 
of  Arc,  Elizabeth  of  England,  Mary  of  Scots,  Catherine  De 
Medicis,  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  the  more  gentle  type  of 
modern  times,  Queen  Victoria.  But  few  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, arc  aware  that  there  has  figured  in  the  world  also  a 
Popess. 

There  having  been  but  one  Popess  in  all  history,  and  she 
reigning  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  character  of  a 
man,  we  will  break  th'^  philosophic  thread  of  our  biographies 
to  relate  the  romance  of  her  life. 

After  the  illustrious  Charlemagne  had  conquered  the  Pagan 
Saxons,  desiring  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  he  sent  to 
England  for  learned  priests  to  come  over  to  his  help.  Among 
those  who  went  over  to  (Jermany,  to  aid  the  great  emperor  in 
his  missionary  enterprise,  was  a  young  English  priest,  accom- 
panied by  a  girl  who  was  with  child  by  him.  The  lovers 
well  concealed  their  secret,  but  on  their  way  they  were  com- 
pelled ti)  stop  at  Mayencc,  at  which  place  the  young  English- 
woman gave  birth  to  n  daughter — the  subject  of  our  romance 
— the  Popess  Joan. 

It  is  Sfiid  that  Joan  i;rew  up  a  beautiful  girl,  and,  under 
the  fond  earo  ot  her  learned  father,  she  manifested  such 
extraordinary  nicntnl  culture,  that  she  astonished  all  the 
doctors  of  learning  who  came  to  sec  the  beautiful  prodigy. 
This  admiration  incrci^sed  her  love  for  science,  and  she 
wooed  it  with  such  an  uncommon  devotion  that,  at  twelve 
yeju's  of  age,  her  capacity  and  elo(juence  as  a  teacher  of  the 
high  branches  of  knowledge  were  efjual  to  that  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  l^ilatinate. 

But  the  ronjance  of  a  woman's  life  is  love.  Mother  Eve 
has  in  every  sphere  sonic  fitting  daughter  to  represent  her. 
It  is  certrjn  that  our  fi i-st  parents  played  their  part  in  Para- 
dise, very  much  like  two  lovei-s  getting  themselves  into  a 
difficulty  together.  And  so  did  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Joan  and  a  certain  young  student  of  an  English 
family,  who  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda.  He  was 
seduced  by  her  beauty,  and  became  desperately  enamored 
of  her.  ^'If  he  loved  Avell/'  says  the  old  chronicler.  "Joan  on 
her  side  was  neither  insensible  nor  cruel."  Had  there  been 
no  restriction  in  Parad'se,  there  would  have  been  no  sin,  and 
no  farce  to  amuse  theological  sages.  So,  had  there  been  no 
celebacy  in  the  Romish  Church,  Joan  would  have  been  ai 
respectable  wife  of  an  intelligent  young  priest,  and  the  world 
would  not  have  had  the  romance  and  scandal  of  a  Popess. 

Joan  fled  with  her  lover  from  her  parental  roof  Laying 
aside  her  name  and  female  character,  she  dooned  the  attire 
of  a  man  and  assumed  the  name  of  English  John.  She  then 
followed  the  young  monk  into  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  built  by 
the  uncle  of  Charlemagne.  The  superior  of  the  monastery 
was  deceived  by  her  disguise,  and  he  placed  her  under  the 
direction  of  the  leanied  Raban-Maur. 

But  the  lovers,  better  to  preserve  their  secret,  doomed  it 
wise  to  quit  the  convent  and  go  to  England,  to  pursue  their 
studies.     They  soon  became,  for  their  erudition,  the  most 
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distinguished  in  Great  Britain.  They  next  visited  other 
countries  to  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  different 
people,  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages. 

France  was  first  visited,  where  Joan,  in  her  charactor  of 
a  monk,  disputed  with  the  French  doctors,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  the  age.  The 
lovers  next  journeyed  towards  Greece.  Traveling  through 
ancient  Gaul,  they  embarked  at  Marseilles  in  a  vessel  which 
bore  them  to  the  capitol  of  Hellenes.  The  lovers  were  now 
in  the  very  home  of  the  classics,  where  philosophy  and  polite 
literature  had  flourished  ages  before  Fi-ance  or  Great  Britain 
were  redeemed  from  barbarism. 

When  Joan  and  her  lover  aMved  in  Greece,  she  was 
only  twenty  years  of  ^e,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youthful 
beauty;  but  her  monkish  garb  concealed  her  sox,  and  her 
countenance,  pale  fi*oni  vigils  and  severe  mental  labor,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  youth,  rather  than  that  of 
a  lovely  woman. 

During  three  years,  the  lovers  lived  together  in  Greece, 
pursuing  their  studies  in  philosophy,  theology,  literature,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  divine  and  profane  history,  lender 
the  most  renowned  masters,  Joan  is  said  to  have  fathomed 
everything,  learned  everything,  explained  all.  To  her  uni- 
versal knowledge,  she  joined  an  extraordinary  genius  for 
eloquence,  so  that  all  who  were  admitted  to  the  academies  to 
hear  her,  were  carried  away  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. 

But  while  in  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  Joan 
received  from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  the  heaviest  stroke  that 
can  befall  woman.  Her  lover  died.  But  from  her  despair, 
there  was  born  a  vast  ambition.  It  was  to  reach  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  power,  for  already  was  the  papal  throne 
elevated  above  the  empires  of  the  world. 

Joan  resolved  to  quit  Greece.  In  that  country,  she  was 
where  men  wore  long  beards  and  where  she  could  therefore 
no  longer  conceal  her  sex,  while  in  Rome;  men  wore  com- 
manded to  shave.  Moreover,  Rome  presented  to  her  the 
field  for  her  great  ambition. 

Arriving  in  the  holy  citv,  Joan  obtained  admittance  into 
the  academy,  called  the  school  of  the  Greeks.  She  entered 
for  the  pui-pose  of  teaching  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  espe- 
cially rhetoric,  for  which  she  possessed  so  marvelous  a  talent, 
St.  Augustine  had  rendered  this  school  ali*eady  famous,  but 
our  learned  heroine  increased  its  reputation,  thus  proving 
that  even  in  man's  own  peculiar  sphere  of  philosophy  and 
intellect,  a  woman  will  sometimes  eclipse  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  opposite  sex.  To  the  ordinary  courses  of  this  famous 
school,  she  introduced  a  coui-sc  of  abstract  science,  which 
lasted  three  years.  Rome  was  enchanted  by  her.  She  was, 
though  her  sex  was  unknown,  the  Sircnc  who  won  the  hearts 
of  priests  jMaiaagcs;  and,  undoubtedly,  her  woman's  tact  and 
inspirative  nature,  gave  her  a  subtle  fascination  over  men 
who  felt  her  woman's  power,  but  understood  not  its  secret 
cause.     What  bewitchment  is  there  in  the  female  nature! 

Joan  was  quoted  as  the  most  splendid  genius  of  the  age, 
and  the  Romans  in  their  admiration  for  her,  gave  her  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  the  Wise.  Lords,  priests,  monks,  and 
especially  doctors  of  learning,  deemed  themselves  honored  in 
being  her  disciples.  "Her  conduct"  says  Marianus  Scotus, 
"was  as  commendable  as  her  abilities.  The  Modesty  of  her 
discourse,  her  manners,  the  regularity  of  her  morals,  her 
piety  and  her  good  works  shone  forth  as  a  light  before  men.'.* 
But  this  saintly  propriety  of  conduct  was  nothing  more  than 
an  example  of  that  exquisite  duplicity  of  priests  so  often 
manifested  when  aspiring  to  power.  Joan,  though  a  woman 
in  disguise  and  easy  in  her  virtue,  to  reach  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was  compelled  to  be  equal  to  the  most  apostolic  of  the 
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opposite  sex,  in  consummate  hypocracy.  She  played  well  her 
part;  and  as  the  career  of  Leo  the  Fourth  drew  to  a  close, 
she  permitted  intrigues  and  cabals  to  be  formed  for  her  elec- 
tion. A  powerful  party  declared  for  her;  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  streets  of  Rome  that  she  alone  was  worthy  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

Leo  the  Fourth  died,  and  the  cardinals,  deacons,  clergy  and 
pe<3ple  unanimously  chose  our  distinguished  heroine,  as  the 
most  fitting  successor  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  these  famous  female  sover- 
eigns have  ruled  nations  with  greater  capacity  and  wisdom, 
and  much  more  to  the  best  inU^rests  of  humanity,  than  the 
majority  of  emperoi-s  and  kings.  On  the  one  side,  the  most 
iilvstn'ous,  and,  on  the  other,  the  best  of  England's  periods 
have  occurred  under  the  reign  of  two  women — Elizabeth 
and  Victoria.  Spain  was  redeemed  from  the  Moors  by  Isa- 
bella, and  Columbus  was  her  apostle,  when  he  discovered 
Americii;  Catherine  DcMcdicis  was  ecjual  to  Richelieu;  Cath- 
erine of  Russia  ranks  with  Peter  the  Great;  and  the  Popess 
Joan  was  a  mate  for  the  best  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  admini.stration  and  the  benevolence  of  her 
policies,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 

But  again,  Joan  proved  herself  the  woman;  and  again  the 
woman  proved  that  love  was  the  romance  of  her  sex.  As  a 
popess,  love  must  be  sin,  for  her  office  unsexed  her. 

Since  the  death  of  her  first  lover,  Joan  had  preserved  her 
secret  as  much  by  her  exceeding  chastity  of  conduct  as  by 
her  prudence;  but  after  she  was  elevated  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  (Church,  she  chose  a  second  lover  from  among 
her  cardinals,  though  his  identity  was  not  fairly  discovered. 
Their  amour  would  most  likely  have  ibrever  remained  a 
secret,  and  the  world  never  known  that  a  popess  had  reigned, 
had  not  Joan  became  pregnant. 

The  story  runs  that,  one  day,  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil 
was  brought  to  her;  and,  after  performing  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies to  cast  the  devil  out  of  the  man,  she  asked  at  what  time 
it  wished  to  leave  the  body  of  the  possessed.  The  spiiit  an- 
swered— ''I  will  tell  you:  when  you,  who  are  the  pontiff  and 
the  father  of  fathers,  shall  cause  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome  to  see  a  child  burn  of  a  popess." 

Joan  frightened  by  the  revelation  of  the  evil  spirit,  broke 
up  her  council  and  hastened  to  her  palace;  but  scarcely  had 
she  entered  the  inner  apartment,  when  the  demon  presented 
himself  to  her  again  and  said — ''Most  holy  father,  after  your 
accouchement,  you  will  belong  to  me,  soul  and  body,  and  I 
will  seize  upon  you  in  order  that  you  may  burn  forever  with 
me." 

But  the  popess,  in  order  to  appease  divine  wrath,  imposed 
upon  herself  severe  penances,  covering  her  person  with 
rough  hair  cloth  and  sleeping  upon  ashes.  At  length,  an 
angel  appeared  to  her  and  offered  her  the  alternative  between 
**the  eternal  flames  of  hell"  or  an  exposure  before  all  the 
people  of  Rome.     Joan  accepted  the  lattor. 

Soon  after  this,  on  one  of  the  great  festivals,  Joan  mounted 
on  her  horse,  went  to  the  church  of  St.  lector,  in  solemn  pa- 
geantry, surrounded  by  her  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  nobles, 
magistrates,  and  accompanied  by  a  vast  crowd  of  people;  com- 
ing forth  from  the  cathedral,  the  procession,  on  its  way 
towards  the  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Lateran,  but,  before 
arriving  upon  the  public  Sijuare.  between  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  and  the  CoUiseum,  the  piins  of  child-birth  seized 
the  popess.  the  reins  escaped  from  her  hand,  and  she  fell 
from  her  horse  upon  the  pavement.  Her  convulsions  were 
frightful;  she  was  disrobed  of  the  sacred  ornaments,  her  sex 
was  exposed,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  immense  crowd,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  child.  In  spite  of  her  horrid  suffering,  the 
priests  surrounded  her  Uj  hide  her  from  all  eyes,  and  threat- 
ening her  with  their  vengeance,     rnable  to  survive  the  ter- 


rible scene  of  her  shame  and  her  pains,  Joan  rallied  her 
strength  to  bid  adieu  to  the  cardinal  priest  who  held  her  in 
liis  arms,  and  ended  her  mortal  career.  The  child  was 
strangled  by  the  priests  who  surrounded  her;  but  the  Romans 
in  remembrance  of  their  former  respect  and  attachment  for 
her,  performed  for  her  the  last  duties  of  the  Church,  and 
placed  the  child  in  the  same  tomb  with  her.  She  was  not, 
however,  interred  within  the  limits  of  a  church,  but  on  the 
spot  of  the  tragedy;  but  over  her  tomb  a  chapel  was  built, 
with  a  marble  statue  representing  the  popess  in  her  pontifical 
robes,  a  tiara  upon  her  head,  and  a  child  in  her  arms.  Ben- 
edict the  Third  demolished  this  stiitue;  but  the  ruins  of  her 
chapel  remained  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  vis- 
ionaries of  the  Romish  (yhurch  profess  to  have  discovered 
Joan's  tortures  in  hell,  where  she  is  suspended,  according  to 
them,  throughout  eternity  on  one  side  of  its  gates  and  her 
lover  on  the  other  side,  without  being  able  to  be  reunited. 

Out  of  this  singidar  circumstance  of  the  reign  of  a  popess 
grew  up  a  curious  custom  at  the  inaugiu-ation  of  the  success- 
ors of  St.  Peter,  called  the  proof  of  the  pierced  chair. 

As  soon  as  a  pope  was  chosen,  ho  was  conducted  to  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran  to  be  consecrated.  He  was  first  seated 
upon  a  chair  of  white  marble  placed  between  the  two  gates 
of  honor.  Rising  from  this  chair,  he  thundered  forth:  -God 
has  raised  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  the  needy  from  the 
dunghill,  to  seat  him  above  the  princes.''  Then  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  took  him  by  the  hand  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  oratory  of  St.  Sylvester,  where  he  was 
seated  on  a  similar  chair,  but  pierced  in  the  bottom.  Here 
his  person  was  exposed,  and  two  deacons  approached  him  to 
satisfy  themselves  anatomically  that  their  sight  had  not  de- 
ceived them.  Then  they  testified  with  a  loud  voice — ''We 
have  a  pope!''  and  the  assembly  responded — ''Thanks  be  to 
(iodi"  The  priests  then  c^mie  forward  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  chosen  one,  raised  him  from  the  chair,  en- 
circled him  with  a  silken  girdle,  and  kbjsed  his  feet.  Next 
followed  the  enthronement.  This  ceremony  of  the  pierced 
chair  lasted  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  curious  and 
unseemly  test  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  once  de- 
ceived the  cardinals,  and  sat  two  years  upon  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  Such  is  the  romantic  histor}'  of  the  ''Popess 
Joan." 


LYCURGUS  AND  PERICLES  COMPARED. 

OR,    HOW   THE    WORLD    HAS   OROWN. 


BY    KLl    B.    KKLSKY. 


Pericles  will  compare  favorably  in  statesmanship  with  the 
brightest  intellect  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  was 
not,  like  Lycurgus,  a  lawgiver;  he  did  not  strive  to  seize 
society  by  the  tail  and  by  the  law  of  force,  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  right  to  determine  the  future  of  his  country.  Peri- 
cles gave  evidence  in  the  acts  of  his  whole  life,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  lively  sense  that  the  world  had  existed  for  many 
ages  before  he  was  born.  Finding  that  it  was  peopled  by 
mighty  nations,  and  adorned  with  thousands  of  beautiful 
cities,  at  the  time  of  his  advent  upon  the  sUige  of  life,  and 
that  permanency  was  written  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  he  evidently  admitted  the  possibility  of  its  getting 
along  pretty  well  long  after  his  term  of  life's  probation  was 
ended.  Pericles  is  to  be  admired  from  the  fact  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  exi.sting  state  of  things,  as  palpable  facts;  in 
other  words,  he  accepted  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  be- 
lieved it  was  much  easier  to  (/inrt  than  to  .-Muh  society.  We 
admire  Lycurgus  for  his  honesty,  but  we  admire  Periclts 
more^,  because  he  was  not  only  honest,  but    was   also  c<>smo- 
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politaD  ill  all  his  characteristics;  and  did  not  like  "Simon," 
of  jocose  memory,  strive  to  ^hci(/-wag*  society  at  his  pleas- 
ure; but  sought  rather  to  use  the  existing  winds,  tides  and 
currents  of  actual  life  in  guiding  the  ship  of  state,  and  reach- 
ing the  best  harbor  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Pericles  did  not  originate  the  characteristics  of  the  Athen- 
ian State — that  was  pretty  well  est^iblished  before  he  was 
born.  In  like  manner,  we  may  say,  Spartans  were  exclusive, 
sombre,  and  intolerant  in  character,  long  before  the  days  of 
Lycurgus.  The  Spartans  never  partook  much  of*  the  spirit 
of  colonization.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  extinguished  what 
little  was  left  in  the  Spartans  of  the  spirit  of  colonization. 
Athens  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  an  active  colonizer  long 
before  the  days  of  Pericles.  This  great  statesman  fanned 
and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  colonization,  and  by  judicious 
contributions  of  food,  and  free  transportiition,he  periodically 
rid  Athenian  society  of  dissatisfied  and  adventurous  spirits, 
who  were  always  captivated  by  the  vision  of  far-distant  and 
far  better  lands;  where  they  soon  found  to  their  astonishment 
that  to  begin  at  the  ''stump"  brought  them  in  direct  contact 
with  the  sternest  and  most  trying  realities  of  a  hard  life. 
Sobriety,  industry  and  economy,  were  taught  by  that  most 
stern  and  inexorable  teacher,  necessity.  The  maternal  in- 
stincts of  the  "mother  country,"  combined  with  the  fraternal 
reliance  of  the  humbled  colonists,  cultivated  and  developed 
social  and  commercial  intercoui-se  with  distant  lands. 

In  proportion  as  the  commerce  of  Athens  was  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  Sparta,  so  was  her  knowledge  of,  and  iuter- 
coui'se  with,  the  races  that  divided  the  sovereignty  of  the 
earth  more  extensive  than  that  of  her  exclusive  neighbor. 
Who,  that  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  world  as  it  is  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  fail  to  see  at  once  the  natural  irre- 
sistible result  of  this  difference  in  the  habits  and  customs  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  Athenians. 

While  the  Athenians,  in  their  commercial  voyages,  were 
brought  in  contact  with  more  advanced  civilizations,  and  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  more  advanced  social  developments, 
and  artistic  forms,  from  being  at  first  wu'fators^  they  would, 
in  time,  equal,  and  finally  surpass  the  originals.  The  rude, 
exclusive  Spartans,  living  in  burrows,  huts  of  turf,  or  prim- 
itive log-cabins,  supported  by  the  labor  of  their  women  and 
slaves,  while  they  sat  around  in  idleness,  or  at  the  public 
tables  discussed  their  little  subjects,  would  inevitably  in- 
crease in  pride,  self  sufficiency  and  ignorance.  Is  it  aston- 
ishing, then,  that  a  leading  Spartan  would,  when  circum- 
stances rendered  it  neccssiiry  for  him  to  go  out  anumg  men, 
open  his  eyes  in  wonder.  In  such  case  he  would  have  to 
confess  himself  just  what  h(5  was — a  barbarian,  or  entrench 
himself  behind  his  ignorance,  and  contemptuously  inquire  of 
the  architectural  Athenian,  'Sir,  do  trees  grow  s(|uare  in  your 
country?" 

Pericles  did  not  inherit  a  throne.  He  was  not  heir  to  a 
sovereignty  that  ruled  by  Divine  right — he  was  born  a  pri- 
vate citizen  of  a  republic.  It  is  true  that  the  forms  of  re- 
publicanism which  prevailed  in  Greece  were  of  the  rudest 
discription.  The  custom  of  the  Athenians  of  discussing  all 
the  great  ((uestions  of  state,  as  well  as  matters  of  minor  im- 
portiuice,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  by  ac- 
clamation receiving  (»r  rejecting  measures  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Wits  pi-oductive  of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  befel  her 
as  a  republic.  It  often  gave  opportunity  for  the  orator  with 
the  longest  tongue  and  most  engaging  address,  to  sway  the 
multitudes  by  appcjiling  to  their  passions,  rather  than  their 
judgment.  The  noisiest  and  most  forward  persons  in  a 
mixed  assembly  are  generally  those  who  are  the  leiust 
troubled  with  Irain.^.  The  right  to  vote  by  acclamation,  or 
a  show  of  the  palm,  was  the  privilege  of  all  present.  The 
inexperienced  youth,  and  the  imbecile  brawler  from  the 


street,  ranked  equal  with  the  wisest  statesmen  in  a  show  of 
hands.  In  the.  language  of  a  celebrated  writer,  "The  meas- 
ures presented  were  the  productions  of  the  wisest  men,  while 
the  judgment  upon  them  was  often  left  to  fools." 

The  Athenians  were,  as  a  people,  extremely  jealous  of  their 
liberties.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past  the  value 
of  liberty,  they  were  very  watchful  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  any  man  whose  wealth,  talent,  or  influence  made  it 
at  all  likely  that  he  might  be  dangeroas  to  the  State.  We 
give  these  particulars  of  Athenian  life  and  political  condi- 
tion, to  show  more  clearly  the  difficult  /W/'  that  Pericles  had 
to  play  in  his  capacity  of  ruler  of  Athens. 

Pericles  inherited  a  very  large  estate  from  his  father;  but 
in  this  he  was  in  no  way  superior  to  very  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Athens.  His  influence  and  power  was  based  alto- 
gether, and  alone  on  the  people's  confidence  in  his  integrity 
as  a  man.  So  honest  and  just  was  he — ^so  far. above  all  the 
temptations  of  avarice,  that  although  he  controlled  for  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  forty  years  the  whole  political,  commercial,  and 
financial  operations  of  the  government,  he  never  added  so 
much  as  a  drachm  to  the  estate  left  him  by  his  father.  His 
perfect  disinterestedness  was  admitted  by  his  political  opo- 
nents.  His  per.fect  control  over  himself  is  finely  illustrated  in 
a  circumstance  that  is  recorded  in  Athenian  history.  A 
rude,  passionate,  and  hasty  fellow,  once  became  offended  at 
him  for  some  supposed  injury  done  himself  While  Pericles 
was  in  public  transacting  some  important  state  business, 
this  fellow  opened  his  batteries  upon  him,  denouncing  him 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  as  every  thing  mean, 
vicious  and  contemptible.  This  he  repeated  from  time  to 
time  during  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  followed  him  all  the 
way  to  his  residence,  abusing  him  in  the  same  strain.  Peri- 
cles' equanimity  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed;  he  transacted 
his  public  business  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  happened; 
and,  upon  his  arrival  at  his  own  door,  called  for  a  servant 
with  a  torch,  and  bade  him  light  the  gentleman  to  his  home. 

This  great  statesman  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  arts. 
Nearly  all  of  the  great  buildings,  whose  magnificent  ruins 
astonish  and  delight  the  beholder  to-day,  were  erected  under 
the  auspices  of  Pericles.  It  was  only  during  the  ascendency 
of  such  a  man  that  a  Phidias  could  flourish.  That  great 
artist  lost  his  own  life,  and  risked  the  ruin  of  his  noble  patron 
by  the  exercise  of  a  piece  of  harmless  vanity.  In  one  of  the 
great  battle-scenes,  adorning  one  of  the  temples  executed  bv 
him,  he  sought  to  hand  down  the  impress  of  his  own  physi- 
ognomy and  that  of  his  friend  Pericles,  in  the  personages  of 
two  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  contest.  The  jealous  Athen- 
ians starved  him  to  death  in  prison,  »nd  would  have  banished 
Pericles,  could  they  have  fastened  upon  bim  the  fact  of  his 
collusion  in  the  sacrilege.  Not  wishing  to  prolong  this 
article,  we  will  close  with  the  declaration  that  Lycurgus  per- 
petuated a  warlike  barbarism  in  Sparta,  while  Pericles  en- 
larged and  beautified  Athens  and  led  her  people  on  in  the 
paths  of  social  and  artistic  greatness  and  renown. 


HOW  SWEET. 

How  doth  the  Utile  crocodile 
Improve  his  shining  tail, 

And  pour  the  water  of  the  Nile 
On  every  golden  scale. 

How  cheerfully  he  seems  to  grin, 
How  neatly  spreads  his  claws, 

And  welcomes  little  fishes  in 
With  gently  smiling  jaws. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 

NOT    ALL    DROSS. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDOB. 
CHAPTER  LI. 

ALMOST      II  O  >I  K  . 

Spiritual  Alice  Courtney  was  almost  home.  She  was  pillowed 
up  in  her  bed,  from  which  she  never  rose  again  in  mortal  life. 
She  had  sent  for  Teresc  with  the  request  that  she  would  bring  the 
bridal  wreath  of  flowers  which  her  hand  had  thrown.  The  family, 
who  were  gathered  in  the  chamber  of  thd  dying  maiden,  awaited 
the  coming  of  Terese. 

Footsteps  were  heard  without;  a  slight  agitation  was  manifested 
by  those  within;  but  a  feeling  of  solemnity  pei^radcd  every  heart 
excepting  that  of  Alice,  which  was  filled  with  a  divine  peace. 

Terese  entered  the  room,  led  by  her  venerable  grandfather,  and 
Judah  Nathans  followed. 

*'Sister  Terese,  come  to  me.''  The  Hebrew  Maiden  obeyed  the 
call,  and  flew  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  maiden,  and  kneeling, 
she  took  her  hands  and  saluted  them  with  kinsesand  tears,  for  she 
could  not  speak. 

*'Terese,  kiss  nic  as  a  sister:  let  me  kiss  you  as  Walter*.**  future 
bride." 

"My  sister,  O  my  sister!*'  returned  our  heroine,  and  the  two 
brides  elect  kissed  each  other  with  more  than  mortal  love. 

It  was  the  presence  of  death,  perhaps,  that  brought  these  angels 
of  earth  to  this  state  of  perfect  affection.  But  the  very  fact  that 
such  peculiar  cii'cumstances  as  those  which  now  encircled  the  two 
destined  brides  of  Walter  Templar,  bringing  them  to  the  state  of 
perfect  love,  without  jealousy,  shows  that  in  heaven  where  love  is 
perfect  indeed,  these  two  holy  ones  would  not  be  less  in  harmony. 
They  were  in  harmony  now  on  earth. 

"Sister  Terese,  your  grandfather  has  told  you  hU  ?' 

"Yes,  sister  Alice.'' 

"And  you  consent,  sister  Terese?" 

"Oh  my  sister,  my  more  than  sister,  would  to  Ciod  1  could  die  in 
your  stead;'*  and  the  Hebrew  Maiden  threw  her  arms  around  the 
neck  of  .Mice  C^ourtney,  but  she  answered  not  directly  tothc(|Ucs- 
tion.     Alice,  however,  took  it  as  :i  sufficient  reply. 

"You  must  live  to  fill  my  place,  sister  Terese.  God  has  willed 
it  so.  Yon,  He  has  called  to  be  Walter's  bride  of  earth  for  many 
a  happy  year;  me,  He  has  called  to  be  Walter's  spirit-bride.  I  will 
watch  over  you  both,  and  share  in  all  your  joys.  There  will  no 
jealousy  enter  my  heart  there  to  sec  you  and  dear  Walter  bless- 
ed. If  Alice  ban  not  felt  that  baser  passion  on  earth,  she 
will  not  be  tortured  with  it  in  our  second  Paradise  where  all  is 
love.  1  should  never  have  allowed  Walter  to  have  plighted  his 
troth  to  me,  had  1  not  known  1  was  not  long  for  cartli.  Sister,  1 
loved  him  as  you  love  him;  1  know  that  he  lovcsyou;  1  feel  that  he 
loves  me  also  like  unto  you;  and  in  loving  him,  there  was  joy  in 
the  thought  of  being  united  to  him  before  I  departed  for  my  spirit 
home.  Hut  I  would  not  have  parted  him  from  you;  so  I  designed 
in  my  union,  and  through  my  death,  as  we  of  earth  call  it,  to  over- 
come these  errors  of  religion,  which  have  perverted  theconscience 
of  your  good  grandfather,  and  my  beloved  papa.*' 

"My  darling,  yon  have  prevailed,"  said  Sir  Richard  Court- 
ney. 

"The  (lod  of  Abraham  has  made  tiio  child  wise,*' said  Isaac  Hen 
Ammon. 

**The  human  heart  is  the  divinest  book  of  revclaliou'' added  the 
infidel  Judah  Nathans. 

"Our  families,  Terese,*'  resumed  .Mice,  "declared  that  the 
Christian  and  the  .Jewess  could  not  wed,  even  though  they  loved  as 
truly  and  righteously  as  you  and  Walter  loved,  and  the  stern  con- 
scientiousness of  your  grandfather  and  my  father,  in  maintaining 
the  fidelity  of  their  covenants  of  religion  and  division  of  races, 
parted  for  a  time  the  twain  whom  God  had  joined  together,  and 
whoso  hearts  were  still  one  after  the  cruel  divorce  which  they  had 
wrought.     Pardon  me,  papa,  for  thus  judging  you.'* 

"\'ou  are.  my  child,  judging  mc  indeed,  and  giving  to  my  dark- 
ened mind  new  light.'* 

"Pardon  me,  good  old  roan,  for  also  judging  you,  who  seem  to 
me  like  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of  your  chosen  race." 

"Maiden,  thou  art  weighing  me  in  the  balances,'*  answei-edthc 
Patriarch  with  humility. 

"At  the  first  visit  of  your  uncle  Judah  to  my  family,  sister  Ter- 
ese,'' resumed  Alice,  still  addressing  our  heroine,  "1  know  not 
the  secret  of  my  own  heart.     Indeed  it  had  none  then,  yet  1  Avcpt 


and  wickedly  thought  that  I  should  not  have  been  as  noble  as  my 
sister  Eleanor,  in  resigning  Walter,  and  tlien,  when  the  stern  fiat 
came  that  the  Christian  and  the  Jewess  must  not  mate,  1  wept  at 
this.  I  saw  my  cousin  Walter  stricken  down,  and  his  life  threat- 
ened with  the  blight  of  a  great  sorrow.  Then  1  tried  to  comfort 
him,  but  he  would  not  be  comforted.  Daily  I  shared  his  solitude, 
and  my  presence  alone  was  endurable  to  him.  This  pleaf*cd  me. 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  let  my  presence  disturb  bis  sorrow.  1 
grew  to  love  him,  sister  Terese;  but  Avith  that  love,  came  the  real- 
ization that,  like  my  angel  mother  who  is  waiting  for  me  above, 
my  mortal  days  were  ordained  to  be  but  few.  My  noble  Walter 
towered  above  me  like  a  God  by  my  side,  in  his  grand  sorrow,  and 
I  felt  that  he  was  long  for  earth.  Almost  an  idolatry  for  him 
possessed  me:  but  no  jealousy  for  you,  for  it  was  then  that  1 
thought  most  of  you.  It  was  at  that  time  that  there  grew  up  in 
my  mind  the  fancy  that  you  were  destined  to  be  his  bride  of  earth, 
I  his  bride  of  Heaven.  Instead  of  feeling  as  your  rival,  I  became 
as  one  with  you  in  my  dream.  It  was  still  these  twain  whom  God 
had  joined  togetiier,  but  1  became  identified  in  your  oneness,  and 
I  saw  myself  as  a  spirit  hovering  above  you  botli.  Then  came  the 
accident,  when  1  was  thrown  from  my  horse,  which  brought  me 
nearer  hom^.  My  former  fancies  now  altogether  pcs'csscd  me, 
and  I  resolved  to  imitate  the  nobleness  of  my  sister  Eleanor.'' 

"My  beloved  Alice,  you  have  more  than  imitated  her*'  said 
Courtney's  eldest  daughter. 

"Resolving  to  bring  you  anil  Waller  together  again,''  continued 
the  dying  maiden,  **1  consented  to  become  his  spirit  bride  for  in 
doing  so  1  believed  ihat  I  should  convert  ivy  father  to  a  higher 
wisdom,  for  I  knew  that  he  could  not  withhold  from  his  dying 
child;  and  then  my  union  with  Walter  seemed  to  give  mc  the  right 
to  live  for  him  and  you  on  earth,  and  afterwards  nbove.  As  I  rose 
towards  my  spirit  home,  1  saw  the  love  and  uuily  of  heaven,  and 
Jesus  was  revealed  to  nic  in  hi;-  own  divine  nature.  Oh,  papa,  I 
knew  then  how  wrong  you  and  Tcrcses  grandfather  had  been. 
There  is  no  division  of  races  where  //r  dwells;  no  discords  of 
creeds  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  who  have  put  on  Christ  in 
heaven.  When  He  reigns  on  earth  the  Chri.stian  and  the  Jew- 
will  mate  in  love;  and  all  mankind  be  as  (Jod's  children. '* 

".\ngcl  Alice,  you  have  converted  your  father  to  a  Christian 
religion,"  said  Sir  Richard  \o  his  daiip;l»ter,  feeling  then  as  one  of 
those  little  children. 

"Maiden,  the  Nazarine  is  beautilie«l  lo  Isaac  Hen  Annnon,  in 
thee,"  said  Terese's  grandfather. 

"Philosopher,  bow  thy  head  to  thi;>  anjrclic  teacher.  I  have 
solvc'l  the  problem  at  last,      /uttf/t    is  Hw  highest  wisdom.' 

Thus  spoke  Judah,  the  infidel. 

"And  now,  sister  Teresc,  leave  mc,  for  the  angels  ;-.rc  coming 
soon.  Leave  with  mc  that  bridal  crown  of  flowers.  Their  pres- 
ence will  consecrate  it  to-night.  You  shall  give  mc  to  >Valter  to- 
morrcw,  as  his  bride  of  earth,  for  a  moment,  and  1  will  betroth 
yon  by  my  bridal  gift  <»rHowers.  and  then  the  angels  will  come.  ' 

CHAPTER  Idl. 

CONK    JIST    .\noVK    Ill.M. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  and  near  the  hour  of  sun-set.  \ 
bridal  group  were  gathered  in  the  chamber  of  Alice  Courtney. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  about  to  be  performed — the  link- 
ing of  hands,  typical  of  the  union  of  souls.  In  this  case,  it  was 
touchingly  suggestive  of  the  glorious  conception  of  marriage  for 
eternity,  for  the  spirit  of  the  bride  was  waiting  to  soar  above. 
There  was  also  foreshadowed  that  blending  of  earth  and  heaven, 
to  which  the  highest  inspirations  of  the  human  race  mount  up  as 
on  the  wings  of  a  present  immortality.  Even  should  earth  never 
reach  its  state  of  spirit-blending,  that  throbbiuT  immortality 
within  us.  will  ever  be  yearning  after  that  blessed  consummation. 
Linketl  with  the  spirits  just  above  us  is  the  conception  which  is 
always  coming  towards  us,  and  our  subtler  being  senses  that 
linking  when  we  are  in  the  very  night  of  spiritual  darkness. 

"('ould  there  be  but  light  on  this — oh  could  there  be  but  light, 
how  near  should  we  find  ourselves  to  those  above — just  above- 
just  abovel" 

Thus  thought  A  lice  Courtney,  Church  of  England  divines  h.id  not 
taught  her  this,  ortho  loxy  ha«l  obscured  her  vision  as  it  has  that 
of  the  whole  world,  but  she  was  now  so  near  her  spirit-home  that 
she  began  to  see  its  light. 

"Death  is  a  great  blessing,  not  a  curse,'*  mused  the  infidel  Ju- 
dah Nathans.  *  .Vdam  gave  us  everlasting  light,  when,  by  death, 
he  gave  us  spiritual  immortality,  i/  f/ierr  hr  s^ttch  a  herraftcr  .ffafr. 
He  took  us  out  of  a  mummied  mortality,  to  which  it  matters  not 
if  no  resurrection  brings  us  back.'* 

Alice  Courtney  was  just  rising  into  that  state  of  higher  life  to 
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which  death  exalts  us,  but  before  departing,  a  priesl  of  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  Church,  was  present  ready  lo  link  her  in  marriage 
with  the  beloved  one  of  eartlj.  She  wore  upon  her  spiritual  brow 
the  wreath  of  flowers  which  she  had  thrown  to  Terese.  They 
were  almost  withered,  but  still  she  wore  them,  for  their  language 
pleased  the  fancies  of  her  mind.  The  Hebrew  Mai<len  was  by  her 
side,  dressed  in  white,  lo  give  to  Walter  his  bride  of  heaven. 
Isaac  Ben  Ammon  was  there,  gazing  upon  the  dying  maiden,  ap- 
pearing in  the  scene  like  one  of  the  ancients,  waiting  to  bear  a 
spirit  above;  Sir  Richard  Courtney  was  there;  his  sister  was 
there;  Eleanor  and  young  De  Lacy,  her  lover,  were  there;  imagin- 
ation must  picture  t/iem:  language  cannot  describe  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Courtney  family.  Walter  held  his  **spirit-bride"  by 
the  hand;  the  clergyman,  with  his  book  open,  was  about  to  begin 
the  service.  There  was  another  present:  it  was  Judah  Nathans. 
But  he  kept  himself  in  the  back-ground,  as  though  he  felt  him- 
self not  good  enough  for  that  circle — not  near  enough  to  Alice 
even  to  be  her  witness,  but  never  did  he  in  his  nature  so  well 
illustrate — Xuf  All  J^ros.% — as  at  that  moment. 

The  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  performed. 
Alice  and  Walter  were  one  forever. 

"Until  death  us  do  part  I  '  had  no  meaning  in  that  solemn 
ceremony,  though  the  form  of  words  Avas  used.  All  felt,  even  to 
the  orthodox  minister,  that  the  union  was  one  of  eternity,  not  of 
time;  and  the  phrase — ''Until  death  us  do  part"  never  sounded  out 
of  place  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Blair,  until  he  united  Alice  Courtney 
to  Walter  Templar.  Indeed,  the  Church  of  England  divine 
paused  when  he  came  to  the  passage;  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
a  silence  more  expressive  than  a  book  of  commentaries;  and  when 
the  reverend  gentleman  broke  that  silence  with  a  voice  sonorous 
with  solemnity  and  uttered  "  Until  death  us  do  part  I  *'  a  kin- 
dred thought  ran  through  the  minds  of  all — ''Death  has  nought 
with  this.*'  That  single  instant  gave  them  more  light  of  revela- 
tion on  marriage  than  they  had  ever  received  before.  They  had 
now  met  one  case  of  a  marriage  for  eternity. 

That  union  of  two  souls,  not  to  be  separated  by  death,  had  re- 
ceived an  earthly  ceremonial  form.  It  was  a  type  of  countless 
millions  of  such  unions  which  we  shall  find  hereafter  in  our  Para- 
dise above. 

"Let  the  bridegroom  kiss  the  bride  I  "  added  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Blair,  as  he  closed  the  ceremony. 

Walter  Templar  kissed  his  bride  of  heaven,  and  wept:  Terese 
kissed  her  sister  bride  and  wept;  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Templar 
kissed  the  bride  and  wept;  indeed,  there  was  not  an  eye  of  any 
present,  which  was  not  baptized  in  (ears.  Even  Judah  Nathans 
felt  that  he  was  as  in  the  waters  of  Jordan  then.  It  is  the  heart 
more  than  the  intellect  that  brings  us  all  to  the  state  of  grace. 

•'Walter — my  Walter — husband!    the  angels  are  come.'* 

These  were  the  first  words  of  Alice  Courtney,  after  the  close  of 
the  ceremony.  None  answered,  for  all  knew  that  the  moments 
of  parting  were  indeed  come.  They  were  silent  to  catch  the 
last  words  of  the  dying  maiden-wife. 

"Sister  Terese,  the  angels  have  cornel  Your  hand,  sister. 
Weep  not  for  me, — all  is  well.  I  give  you  to  my  husband,  to  fill 
my  place  on  earth,  even  as  you  just  now  gave  him  you  love  to  me. 
Sister  Terese  we  are  not  two  but  one  in  him." 

And  Alice  Courtney  joined  the  hands  of  Walter  and  Terese,  and 
then  continued: 

"Kneel,  my  beloved  ones,  that  I  may  be  able  to  reach  your 
heads.-'  And  when  they  knelt  she  said,  "Sister  Terese  I  place  on 
your  head  my  bridal- wreath.  When  the  flowers  are  withered 
and  dead  keep  them  in  remembrance  of  me.  Like  my  spirit  their 
perfumes  will  have  gone  to  heaven.  Walter,  my  husband,let  my 
hands  bless  you." 

"My  wife — oh  my  wifel     Thou  art  indeed  my  spirit-b  ride  I 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Waller  had  dared  to  break  with  speech 
the  spell  of  the  heavenly  presence  after  the  marriage,  and  raptur- 
ous was  the  look  which  Alice  gave  her  husband,  when  she  heard 
from  his  lips,  for  the  first  time,  the  holy  name  of  wife. 

"Husband,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  love,  "I  shall  be 
only  just  above  you — only  just  above.  My  spirit  shall  minister 
to  you  and  Terese,  and  shall  share  in  all  your  joys.  I  know  the 
angels  mingle  with  their  dear  ones  on  earth." 

"I  believe  you,  Alice;  1  believe  you,  my  wife." 

"You  will  always  believe  that  1  am  near  you,  Walter? *' 

"Always  will  I  believe  my  bride  of  heaven  is  near  me." 

"And  you,  sister  Terese?" 

'•I  will  always  believe  ray  angel-i?istcr  Alice  is  near  me,  also." 

"She  will  be  near  you  both.  But  there  is  a  cloud  in  your  fu- 
ture; it  has  troubled  me;  yet  I  see  all  bright  beyond  it.     If  that 
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cloud  should  overshadow  you,  husband,   sister,  will  you  believe 
Alice  near  you  then?'' 

"We  will!''  was  the  simultaneous  response. 

"All  is  well;  all  is  well,''  returne<l  the  maiden-wife;  and  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  she  said  in  a  wearied  voice,  as  though 
languishing  to  be  gone. 

**Papa,  kiss  me;  mother,  kiss  me!" 

Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Templar,  in  turn,  hung  over  their  dying 
daughter  an  instant  and  wept  again,  for  they  knew  it  was  the  last 
kiss  on  earth. 

"Sister  Terese,  kiss  me.*'  The  arms  of  the  brides  encircled 
for  a  moment  in  a  fond  embrace.  Perfect  love  was  indeed  between 
fhem.  Alice  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  exhaused  by  the  effort, 
but  recovering  with  a  great  struggle,  she  said: 

"Walter— husband !   you  the  last  I" 
The  bridegroom  took  his  bride  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  gently, 
again  and  again,  then  held  her  to  his  heart  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  amid  breathless  silence,  which  Alice  broke  with  her  dy- 
ing voice,  which  .scarcely  seemed  to  be  a  souml: 

"Walter,  the  angels  ^i/v  come.  lam  going!  Only  just  above 
—just — above!" 

And  the  spirit  of  the  bride  went  onli/  Jnnt  uhove  liim!  Walter 
Templar  held  in  his  arms  the  inanimate  clay. 

We  must  pass  over  the  first  half-hour  after  the  "flight"  of  the 
spirit  of  Alice  Courtney,  and  the  scene  of  the  weeping  family  who 
stood  around  her  bed.  Judah  Nathans  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
chamber;  and  he  went  forth  from  that  angel-presence,  musing  to 
himself  in  profound  thought: 

"I  think,  to-day,  there  is  an  immortality;  I  wish  1  could  xolvc 
the  problem!" 

Such  was  the  state  of  that  strange  man's  mind.  To-day.  he 
thought  there  is  an  immortality;  to-morrow,  perhaps  he  would 
doubt  again.  Yet  Judah  Nathans  was  traveling  towards  a  state 
of  faith. 

The  ministering  care  of  friends  for  the  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
the  departed  one  was  performed,  while  the  angels  were  ministfer- 
ing  to  a  spirit  new  born  into  their  sphere. 

At  length,  Walter  Templar  was  alone  with  his  dead — dead!  Ohi 
not  dead,  but  more  abundantly  living.  All  that  night,  he  remained 
alone  with  her  feeling  in  close  communion  with  her  spirit.  To 
him,  her  presence  was  as  palpable  as  before.  All  that  night,  she 
seemed  with  him.  Indeed,  he  had  never  felt  her  influence  and 
presence  as  much  as  then.  Ucr  very  being  was  suddenly  blended 
with  his  own  being.  Ilis  soul  went  out  of  him  into  her,  and  her 
soul  took  up  a  new  abode  in  him.  They  were  one  more  than 
though  she  had  remained  on  earth — one,  not  in  flesh,  but  in  soul. 
He  realized  her  own  beautiful  views  of  spirit-blending  from  the 
sphere  above  into  the  sphere  of  earth.  Heaven  and  earth  were 
married  that  night  in  those  two. 

Thus  spent  Walter  Templar  his  nuptual  night  in  holy  commu- 
nion with  his  "spirit  bride;"  and  when  he  went  forth  from  her 
chamber  in  the  morning,  he  said  to  the  bereaved  parent:  ^ 

"Father,  my  bride  ij»  gone  only  just.above  me!'* 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

MIDNIGHT   BEFORK   DAY. 

Nine  months  have  fled  since  the  death  of  Alice  Courtney.  Her 
mortal  remains  were  embalmed  and  brought  to  England  where  she 
was  sepulchred  with  her  race.  The  first  grief  of  her  family  has 
subsided  into  a  holy  remembrance  of  the  sainted  dead.  They 
deemed  that  to  mourn  for  her  would  trouble  her  gentle  spirit  in 
her  home  of  peace.  It  is  more  fit  that  wo  lament  over  the  un- 
blessed, than  over  our  angels  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  prepare 
our  way — to  be  as  ministering  spirits  to  us  and  perchance  to  plead 
often  to  the  Angel  of  Mercy  in  our  behalf.  There  is  a  profound 
philosophy  in  the  Catholic  notion  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints, 
which  our  own  faith  continues,  at  least,  in  one  case: 

"Miugling  with  Uodn,  he  cnii  plnn  for  liiMbi'etlireir' 

This  iutercessional  and  ministering  agency  of  those  whom  we 
term  the  "dead**  in  behalf  of  the  living  of  earth,  who  are  more 
properly  the  dead,  is  perhaps  more  universal  than  we  deem.  And 
80  the  Courtney  family,  thus  impressed  by  the  beautiful  termina- 
tion of  Alice's  mortal  life,  looked  up  to  her,  not  as  dead,  but  as 
their  ministering  spirit  in  her  sphere  "just  above.'' 

Hence,  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his  family  had  already  begun 
to  prepare  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Alice  in  the  consummation 
of  the  union  between  Walter  Templar  and  Terese  Ben  Ammon. 
Moreover,  Courtney  and  his  sister  were  desirous  to  accomplish  the 
union  between  Eleanor  and  Frederick  De  Lacy.  There  was,  too, 
the  redemption  of  the  De  Lacy  estates  close  in  the  prospective,  and 
Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Templar  were  now  overjoyed  to  see  their 
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hopes  of  twenty  years  so  near  fnlfiUmcnt.  There  were,  therefore, 
so  many  reasons  for  the  immediate  marriage  of  Eleanor  with  Fred- 
erick De  Lacy,  and  Walter  with  Terese,  that  six  weeks  from  the 
date  of  our  present  chapter  the  grand  wedding  was  arranged  to 
take  place. 

Judah  Nathans,  the  sceptic  and  the  man  of  evil — for,  with  his 
strange  perversion  of  mind,  he  still  persisted  in  thus  clftssifying 
himself — he  had  resolved  to  clear  the  mortgage  from  the  De  Lacy 
estates  that  his  niece  might  present  the  canceled  bond  to  her  hus- 
band on  her  wedding  day.  Sir  Herbert  Blakely's  agent,  Lawyer 
Wortley,  had  been  duly  notified  by  Judah,  who  had  also  written 
to  his  former  master  whom  he  had  too  well  served.  Indeed,  Wal- 
ter Templar  had  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  London  with 
Terese's  uncle  and  Lawyer  Wortley,  to  settle  the  De  Lacy  affairs. 
A  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  matter  was  that  Sir 
Herbert  Blakely  had  accepted  the  new  situation,  and  had  written 
to  his  lawyer,  authorizing  him  to  conclude  the  business  in  his  be- 
half, on  a  certain  date,  providing  he  himself  had  not  returned  to 
England  at  that  date.  He  said  in  his  letter  that,  notwithstanding 
his  great  disappointment  and  rage  at  first,  he  knew  thai  what 
**Snap*'  had  resolved  as  a  necessity,  he  would  accomplish;  and, 
therefore,  there  was  left  to  himself  no  alternative  but  to  bow  to 
that  necessity.  He,  however,  was  profuse  in  his  reproaches  against 
his  ancient  mentor,  whom,  he  observed,  had  betrayed  both  him  and 
his  father.  So  far,  all  this  seemed  genuine,  and  the  date  named 
by  Sir  Herbert  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  redemption  of  the 
De  Lacy  estates  with  or  without  the  presence  of  Blakely.  That 
date  was  one  week  before  the  marriage  of  Walter  and  Terese, 
which  had  been  arranged  accordingly.  But  had  Judah  Nathans 
known  that  Sir  Herbert's  letter  bad  been  written  in  England, 
though  sent  to  Italy  to  be  posted,  he  would  have  understood  that 
his  former  master  was  about  to  play  some  treacherous  part,  and 
the  dark  sequel  of  our  story  would  not  have  been  now  to  come. 

The  departing  spirit  of  Alice  Courtney  had  forseen  the  dark 
cloud  in  the  future  of  Walter  and  Terese,  before  the  bursting  of 
the  refulgent  sun.  The  fulfillment  is  near;  it  is  now  the  "midnight 
before  day.'*  This  is  so  generally  found  true  in  our  common  ex- 
perience that  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  familiar  proverb:  It  does 
oftentimes  seem  that  the  very  fiends  arc  at  work  most  vigorously 
just  at  the  point  where  our  happiness  is  to  be  consummated.  How 
often  does  the  home-bound  sailor  get  wrecked  on  his  native  shores. 
But  then,  this  is  all  simple  enough  in  its  explanation.  It  is  because 
he  is  nearer  the  rocks  of  his  native  land,  instead  of  far  out  in  the 
deep  ocean,  where  it  is  always  safest  to  be  in  a  treacherous  storm. 
Sir  Herbert  Blakely  and  the  De  Lacy  estates  were  Walter  Temp- 
lar's rocks;  and  he  was  nearer  upon  them  because  he  was  nearer 
to  his  shore.  This  fact  made  his  "midnight  before  day."  Will 
any  of  the  characters  of  our  story  be  wrecked  upon  those  rocks? 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

TUB    SrPl»LANTKB   AT    WORK. 

There  was  a  lone  inn  on  the  London  road  between  Bath  and 
Sherbourne,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Courtney  House.  Turn- 
ing off  about  two  miles  below,  a  horseman  journeying  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard's mansion  would  find  his  shortest  way  through  an  unfre- 
quented English  forest  which  was  just  the  place  for  a  dark  deed. 
The  Bath  and  Weymouth  coaches  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at 
that  inn  for  their  changes  of  horses,  and  the  landlord  bad  received 
instructions  from  Sir  Richard  Courtney  to  have  ready  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th  of  November,  1824,  two  of  his  best  horses 
for  gentlemen  on  their  way  from  London.  The  keeper  of  that  inn 
was  Jacob  Blakely,  a  plebeian  first-cousin  of  Sir  Herbert  Blake- 
ly, though  the  relationship  in  society  had  been  somewhat  ignored. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  tenth  of  November,  two  horsemen  muf- 
fled in  cloaks,  entered  the  coachyard  of  the  "Dragon's  Head" — 
the  sign  of  the  inn  They  dismounted  and  entered.  The  landlord 
who  seemed  to  expect  them,  showed  them  into  a  little  back  par- 
lor. One  of  the  horsemen  was  an  Italian,  the  other  an  English- 
man. 

"Jacob,"  observed  the  Englishman  to  the  landlord  as  he  threw 
off  his  cloak  and  laid  his  pistols  on  the  table,    "is  all  prepared?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Herbert.'^ 

"And  the  men  whom  I  dispatched  here?'^ 

"Yes,  Sir  Herbert;  and  six  more  villainous-looking  rascals  I 
never  saw.'' 

"They  better  suit  my  purpose,  then.  Bid  them  here  at  once 
for  their  orders,  for  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  his  companion  are 
not  more  than  an  hour's  ride  from  the  inn.  Is  my  carriage  also 
ready,  blinds  down,  chains  fixed  to  bind  our  man, — for  he  will  be 
like  a  lion  caged; — in  short,  is  all  ready?'* 

"1  have  myself  attended  to  every  thing,  Sir  Herbert.'' 
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"Then  show  these  villainous  cut-throats  in.  They  should  cut  his 
throat,"  Blakely  added  to  his  companion,  after  the  landlord  had 
departed,  "but  that  I  have  a  sweeter  morsel  of  revenge  in  store.'' 

"My  friend,  the  blood-letting  is  the  better  way  to  rid  yourself 
forever  of  your  enemy,*'  observed  the  Italian. 

"What,  Orsini,  do  you  not  better  understand  revenge?  Sir  Wal- 
ter Templkr  shall  rot  in  the  dungeon  of  De  Lacy  castle.  Will  it 
not  be  better  than  sunlight  to  your  eyes  to  see  him  in  that  dark 
dungeon  with  but  a  little  flickering  lamp  to  show  him  the  misery 
of  his  years  of  captivity,  for  such  it  shall  be  to  him.  I  swear  it 
by  the  iron  will  of  my  father." 

"I  confess  your  view  is  pleasant,  Blakely.  I  would  give  much 
to  see  him  daily  rage  in  that  dungeon  of  your  castle,  for  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  humbling  Sir  Walter  Templar  gave  me  before 
my  companions  in  Rome" 

"Aye,  by  the  fiend,  that  castle  shall  be  mine  yet.  I  will  strike 
the  very  name  of  De  Lacy  from  it.  I  will  be  Templar*8  jailor, 
though  it  should  cost  me  the  rest  of  my  days  to  do  him  this  service. 
But  he  will  rot; — he  will  rot:  two  years  at  most,  and  his  carcass 
will  be  food  for  the  rats  in  his  dungeon.  But  hist!  here  come 
our  men.     On  with  our  masks,  Orsini." 

The  six  ruffians  entered  and  crowded  around  the  table,  almost 
filling  the  room.  The  landlord  placed  a  decanter  of  brandy  on 
the  tuble  and  left. 

"Well,  my  men,  are  you  all  ready,"  asked  Sir  Herbert  Blakely. 

"We  are,"  replied  their  leader. 

"Then  let  five  of  you  away  to  the  old  lodge  in  the  forest.  Let 
the  other  be  at  the  cross  roads  with  the  carriage.  Two  hours 
hence  the  work  must  be  done.  It  will  be  then  just  about  dark. 
I  and  my  friend  will  follow  our  men.  We  will  keep  a  little  out  of 
sight,  until  just  before  they  reach  the  old  lodge,  when  we  will 
put  spurs  to  our  horses  and  in  a  moment  be  to  your  assistance. 
Come,  drink,  but  not  too  deeply,  for  remember  you  have  no  lamb 
to  play  with  to-night." 

"There  is  a  purse — fifty  guinias  for  each.  To-morrow  morning 
you  shall  have  the  like  sum.  Six  months  hence  the  dose  shall  be 
repeated,  if  you  hold  your  tongues;  if  you  don't,  they  will  bring 
you  all  to  the  gallows.     Now,  be  off  with  you.'' 

In  another  minute.  Count  Orsini  and  Sir  Herbert  were  alone, 
when  the  Italian  observed: 

"It  is  lucky  that  FarinelU  is  with  Sir  Walter  Templar." 

"You  are  right,  Orsini,  for  all  the  suspicion  of  foul  play  will 
rest  upon  him.  They  are  known  to  have  been  once  rivals;and  we  will 
let  the  other  be  known  that  Farinelli  attempted  to  assassinate  his 
rival  in  the  old  monastry  at  Rome." 

"Yes,  Blakely,  the  jealous  Donna  Clara  must  be  brought  in  to 
reveal  that  part.  I  left  her  in  a  towering  rage,  last  night,  when 
I  told  her  that  Farinelli  was  about  to  leave  London,  to  visit  Terese 
at  Courtney  House;  and  when  Sir  Walter  is  missing,  it  will  be 
easy  to  pursuade  the;/r»;«<i  donna  that  he  put  him  out  of  the  way 
to  make  the  prize  his  own.  I  hate  Farinelli  as  much  for  spoiling 
my  game  with  Donna  Clara  Garcia,  as  I  do  Templar  for  defeating 
me  in  the  duel." 

"Well,  we  shall  have  revenge  on  them  both,  Orsini.  I  have  no 
cause  against  the  foster-brother,  but  I  will  profit  by  the  former 
advice  of  my  old  mentor.  Yes,  Snap  was  wise.  Farinelli  was 
chosen  well  by  him  to  bear  my  part  in  his  own,  and  if  I  can  keep 
my  connection  with  this  night's  work,  and  my  presence  in  Eng- 
land hid  from  him,  all  will  be  as  I  would  have  it.  Snap  would 
not  betray  me  and  ray  dead  father,  but  for  the  greater  necessity 
as  he  calls  it  of  the  marriage  with  his  niece.  But  Templar  out 
of  the  way,  and  that  necessity  will  be  gone;  and  the  De  Lacy  es- 
tates will  still  be  mine.'' 

Soon  afterwards.  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  Farinelli  galloped  up 
to  the  door  of  the  "Dragon's  Head,"  and  lept  from  their  foaming 
steeds.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  there  was  perfect  good  will 
between  these  two  men  who  have  played  principal  parts  in  our 
story.  On  Walter's  side,  he  had  ever  regarded  the  foster-brother 
with  friendly  feeling;  and  his  respect  for  him  was  not  less- 
ened by  his  over-jealous  care  for  Terese.  In  fact,  he  also 
knew  of  his  morbid  love  and  the  peculiar  position  which  Isaac 
Ben  Ammon  had  brought  him  into;  but,  as  Farinelli  was  the  first 
to  withdraw  from  the  proposed  misalliance  and  return  to  his  old 
relations  of  foster-brother,  Terese  and  Walter  treated  him  with 
the  same  consideration  as  before.  There  was  one  circumstance, 
however,  that  Farinelli  had  hid:  it  was  his  attempt  to  kill  our  hero 
in  the  ruined  monastry.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  foster- 
brother  had  he  confessed  all,  for  it  would  have  helped  to  clear 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  the  dark  deed  which  Sir  Herbert  Blake- 
ly had  resolved  to  saddle  upon  him. 

Our  hero  and  the  foster-brother  entered  the  lone  inn  together, 
having  first  committed  their  horses  to  the  care  of  the  hostler  and 
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ordered  fresh  ones  to  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  They  were  both 
on  their  way  to  Courtney  House,  to  which  Farinelli  had  been  in- 
vited to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  foster-sister,  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  to  stay  till  after  the  wedding.  This  was  done  out  of 
tender  regard  for  the  young  man  and  to  reconcile  him  by  gener- 
ous treatment  to  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  of  his  own  hopes 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  foster-sister. 

In  half  an  hour,  our  hero  and  his  companion  refreshed  by  rest 
and  generous  fare,  were  again  in  the  coachyard  of  the  * 'Dragon's 
Head."  A  moment  afterwards,  they  were  in  their  saddles,  moun- 
ted on  fresh  steeds. 

"And  now,  Farinelli,  for  a  twenty-five  mile  ride  in  the  dark," 
said  Sir  Walter.     •♦!  love  a  ride  by  night.     Away,  my  friend." 

"I  am  with  you.  Sir  Walter." 

And  away  dashed  the  young  men;  but  scarcely  had  they  gone, 
when  Sir  Herbert  and  Count  Orsini  were  standing  by  their  own 
fleet  steeds. 

"Jacob,  is  your  Fon  (Jeorge  with  the  carriage?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Herbert." 

"Can  he  be  fully  trusted,  Jacob?  for  we  must  dispense  with 
those  ruffians  Avhen  our  man  is  secured.  They  must  not  know  me 
nor  where  Sir  Walter  Templar  is  taken.  Can  George  be  trusted?" 

"You  forgot,  cousin  Herbert,  that  we  are  interested  as  much  as 
yourself  in  your  holding  the  estates." 

**Curse  you,  I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  a  tongue  to  blab  of 
your  relations.  Yes,  you  and  George  inherit  after  me,  so  I  may 
trust  you  both." 

"You  may  trust  us,  cousin  Herbert,''  retorted  Jacob  Blakely 
with  a  grim  smile. 

Sir  Herbert  and  Count  Orsini  again  niasketl,  for  as  it  was  now 
dark,  there  was  no  fear  of  their  meeting  any  one  on  the  road. 
The  caution  was  merely  to  preserve  them  from  being  recognized 
by  Sir  Walter  Templar  and  the  ruffians  in  their  execution  of  the 
work  close  at  hand.  The  two  plotters  now  galloped  off  at  full 
speed  to  the  performance  of  their  night's  business.  The  plan  was 
to  separate  Farinelli  from  his  companion;  and,  after  detaining 
him  for  a  few  hours  a  prisoner,  to  let  him  go  unhurt  to  carry  the 
news  to  Courtney  House  that  suspicion  might  afterwards  fall  upon 
him,  while  Sir  Walter  Templar  was  to  be  hurried  off  to  the  dun- 
geon of  De  Lncy  castle. 

(MIArTKR  LV. 

TOO    MANY    FOR    IIIM. 

Sir  Walter  Templar  and  the  foster-brother  had  tui'ned  off  into 
the  road  through  the  forest  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  soon 
they  heard  the  clatter  of  horses  hoofs  behind  them.  They  had  at 
first  however  no  thought  that  they  were  pursued,  for  they  heard 
but  the  sound  of  two  horses  in  the  distance.  Other  horsemen 
might  lawfully  be  on  the  road  as  well  as  they,  and  even  if  aught 
sinister  was  in  the  circumstance,  Walter  felt  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  a  match  for  any  two:  his  bold  spirit  was  nothing 
daunted.  But  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  the  lodge  in 
the  forest  bethought  he  saw  figures  moving  in  the  front,  for  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly  out. 

"Farinelli,  look  to  your  pistols"  he  said.  "There  may  be  danger 
abroad.  I  see  figures  of  men  moving  in  the  distance,  and  the 
horsemen  behind  arc  gaining  upon  us.  (Jallop  boldly  onward  but 
be  ready." 

"I  am  in  no  way  alarmed,  Sir  Waller,'  was  the  reply. 

Our  hero  and  his  companion  attempted  to  pass  the  lodge  at  a 
gallop,  but  the  six  ruffians  threw  themselves  across  the  road,  and 
the  horses  suddenly  finding  themselves  as  facing  a  wall  of  masked 
men,  reared  on  their  haunches  in  fright.  Had  not  the  movement 
been  so  unexpected,  and  the  horses  thus  terrified,  Sir  Walter  and 
his  companion  would  have  fired  and  broken  through  the  robbers, 
as  he  at  first  took  them  to  be.  The  ruffians  siezed  upon  the  reins 
of  the  affrighted  steeds,  and  the  riders  had  no  power  to  defeind 
themselves  to  advantage,  though  they  fired,  but  without  any  deadly 
effect.  By  this  time,  Blakely  and  Orsini  were  upon  the  spot,  when 
Sir  Herbert,  without  speaking,  shot  Templar's  horse  in  the  head, 
for  he  readily  recognized  our  hero  from  his  companion  by  his 
towering  form.  Walter  and  his  dead  steed  fell  together.  Three 
of  the  ruffians  busied  themselves  in  capturing  Farinelli,  whom  they 
bore  unhurt  to  the  lodge,  thus  separating  him  from  his  friend.  Sir 
Walter,  in  the  meantime,  disengaging  himself,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  prepared  to  use  the  butt  of  his  heavy  horse-pistol.  The  ruf- 
fians hovered  around  him  irresolute,  for  they  saw  they  had  no 
common  man  to  deal  with. 

"Fools,  sieze  him."  said  SirHerbert  in  a  rage,  seeing  this  irres- 
olution, thus  incautiously  betraying  himself. 

"Ha.     You!''  ejaculated  Templar.  -  Then  1  understand  it  all. 

fe ■  -     •-   


Thus  saying,  our  hero  sprang  upon  the  leader  of  the  ruffians 
and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  In  another  instant  he  was  grappling 
with  the  other  two. 

A  few  words  from  the  Italian,  advising  Blakely  to  shoot  Templar, 
told  who  was  the  other  mysterious  personage. 

"You,  too,  (-■ount  Orsini!"  observed  Walter,  as  he  caught  up 
one  of  the  mffians  and  hurled  him  over  his  head,  in  true  English 
fashion,  and  then,  with  his  fist,  he  sent  the  other  reeling  to  the 
ground  by  a  mighty  blow  from  his  iron-fibered  fist.  But  before  he 
could  profit  by  the  advantage,  two  from  the  lodge,  who  had  bound 
Farinelli  with  cords,  siezed  upon  our  hero,  while  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  Sir  Herbert's  life-preserver  brought  Templar  senseless  upon 
the  ground. 

"Bind  and  gag  him,  my  men,"  said  Blakely  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction at  the  capture.     "Then  look  to  your  comrades." 

"Our  leader  is  dead,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "His  skull  is  brok- 
en," he  added. 

The  one  whom  Templar  had  thrown  over  his  head  was  fearfully 
bruised,  and  groaning  at  a  few  yards  distance,  while  the  other 
arose  bewildered  by  the  blow  given  him,  but  muttering  curses. 

**Away  with  our  man  to  the  carriage  while  he  is  senseless,  and 
take  your  leader  afterwards  to  the  inn.  If  he  is  dead,  his  booty 
is  yours." 

"Ay,  ay,  your  honor,"  one  of  the  ruffians  replied  to  the  command 
of  their  employer,  and  then  they  bore  Sir  Walter  Templar  to  the 
carriage. 

.They,  found  George  Blakely  (the  son  of  Hie  inn-keeper)  at  the 
cross  roads  with  the  carriage,  ready  to  start  on  his  journey.  It 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  capture  had 
been  made,  and  which  they  reached  by  cutting  across  the  forest. 
Sir  Walter  was  still  senseless  when  the  ruffians  laid  him  in  the 
carriage,  to  which  they  chained  him  with  the  chains  which  had 
been  fixtd  on  purpose. 

"That  will  do,  my  men,"  said  Sir  Herbert.  "Now  return  to  the 
forest.  Let  a  portion  of  your  number  carry  to  the  inn  the  body 
of  your  leader,  and  see  that  he  is  safely  buried  before  the  morn- 
ing. At  midnight,  let  the  other  stranger  go,  and  be  sure  that  he 
is  unharmed,  without  as  much  as  a  bruise.  Touch  not  his  watch 
nor  his  purse;  but  estimate  their  value,  and  I  will  pay  the  amount 
extra  to  the  promised  reward  of  this  night's  work.  If,  at  one  in 
the- morning,  you  are  all  at  the  inn,  there  will  be  the  other  fifty 
pounds  each  for  you,  with  the  share  of  your  dead  leader.  If  one 
of  you  is  missing,  there  will  be  nothing.  I  will  have  no  spies  on 
my  actions  or  course." 

"All  right,  your  honor,"  said  he  who  now  took  the  lead  of  the 
ruffians. 

"And  now  away,  my  men.  But  stop  a  moment.  Be  sure  you 
reload  the.pistols  of  this  gentleman  whom  we  have  caged,  and  put 
them  in  the  holsters  of  the  saddle  of  his  dead  mare,  so  that  it 
might  seem  that  both  the  horse  and  its  rider  have  been  shot  before 
assistance  could  be  made:  shot  by  his  companion — do  you  under- 
stand." 

Ay,  ayi  your  honor;  a  brave  plot.  The  suspicion  will  then  all 
rest  upon  him. 

"Exactly.  Be  discreet,  and  in  six  months  from  to-night,  call  at 
the  Inn  and  there  shall  be  another  fifty  guinias  each^  for  you. 
Quick,  away  with  you  all.'' 

"Blakely,  that  is  well  arranged,"  observed  Orsini,  as  soon  as 
the  hired  ruffians  were  out  of  hearing. 

"I  think  so,  Orsini.  All  the  lawyers  in  England  will  not  clear 
FarineHi  from  this  scrape.  He  will  be  charged  with  murder  and 
hung;  but  that  is  no  concern  of  mine. ^' 

"Not  in  the  least,  Blakely;  but  I  must  set  Donna  Clara  Garcia  on 
his  track.  She  must  be  made  to  think  that  Farinelli  has  put  Sir 
Walter  Templar  out  of  his  way,  to  marry  Tercse.  I  know  what  a 
jealous  Spanish  woman  will  do:  Revenge  herself." 

"And  now,  Orsini,  we  must  be  off,  to  reach  my  castle  before  the 
morning." 

"You  are  right;  so  into  the  carriage,  Blakely." 

In  another  minute  they  were  dashing  towards  the  De  Lacy  castle. 


A  CBI-SIS. 

A  gentleman  dined  with  a  friend  one  day, 
Above  he  heard  sobbing  and  crying; 

He  inquired  of  his  friend  in  an  anxious  way, 
"If  any  were  sick  or  dying?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  he,  smiling  his  best. 
While  they  were  discussing  the  ices, 

"I've  refused  my  dear  sister  a  dress, 
And  produced  a  financial  cry-sis.'' 
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WATERS' 

New  Scale  Pianos, 

WITH  IRON  FRAME, 
Over-strung  Bass,  and  Agraffe  Bridge. 

FABLOR,  CIURGH  AND  CABINET 

The  best  mauufactured  ;    Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  ORGANS.-PKICES 
greatly  reduced  for  cash.  New  7-Octave  Pianos 
of  fintt-class  makers  for  $275  and  u^^Ard.  New  Cab- 
inet Organs  for  $46  and  upward.*  Second-hand  In- 
gtruments  from  $40  to  $175.  Monthly  installments 
received.  Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  for  three 
«nt*. 

WASEMOOMS: 

No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE   WATERS. 


UWO]^  IMSIRA]\CE  CO., 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

CASH  CAPITAL  fnUy  paid  in 

GOLD   COIN  $750,000 

Stockholders  Personally  Liable. 

Insure  against  Loss  by  Fire  6n  terms  as 
favorable  as  any  other  First  Class  Company 

JB^'Losies  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
jnsted  and  paid. 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

General  Agents  For  Utah  Territory. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  CADY'8   CATARRH  REBIEDY. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  CATARRH  AND    ALL 
Mucous  Diseases  of  the  head,  nose  aad  throat. 
Tills  is  a  Medicine  never  before  used  or  known  to  i 
the  public.    Dr.  Cady,  the  discoverer,  WM  ft  SHlTerer  > 

fh>Bi  this  terrible  ilsease  for  tweftty  years,  and  | 

after  testing  all  the  remedies  extant— without  re-  j 
lief— in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  cure  he  discovered  this 
UXEQUALLED  KKMEDY,  which  cured  him  in  the  short  ' 
space  of  eight  weeks. 

It  has  been  Vioroughhj  tested,  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  single  instance.  Several  of  the  most  obstinate 
cases  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  this  remedy, 
after  every  other  known  medicine  had  failed.  Every 
one  who  has  tried  it  will  testify  to  the  truOi  of  the 
above  statement.  , 

Every  one  afflicted  with  Catarrh  should  give  it  a 
trial  and  ftad  out  for  himself  whetbor  it  is  a  humbug. 

Price.  $2  per  Bottle.    ^oUl  by  (JOIWE  k   Co.,  Sfelt  i 
Lake  City. 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


^^g^^         "A  SLIGHT  COLD/'  COUIJH, 
^■■■■■^    HoursenesM,  or  Sore  Throat  which 
ttjlifimiKfl    might  be  checked  with  a   filmple 
^^^^^^Pr     remedy,  if  neglected  often  termi- 
^^^^^^^^       nates  seriously.    Few  an*   awarc 
-^•■^^^^^^     of  the  importance  of  stopping  a 
Cough  wr  "slight  cold*'  iu  itj<  firnt 
'stage;  that  which  iu   the   begin- 
ning would  yield  to  a  mild   n-m- 
edy,    if  not    attended    to,    soon 
attacks  the  lung!!. 
The  efBcacy  of  Brown's  Bron- 
^^^^^^^       chial  Troches  is  demouMtratod  by 
"^^■■^^^       testimonials    from      PhysiciansL, 
Surgeons  in  the  Amiy,  and  eminent  men  wherever 
they  have  been  used. 

T^ey  wore  introduced  in  1850.  It  has  been  proved 
that  they  are  the  best  article  before  the  public  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  the 
Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption,  and  numerous  affec- 
tions of  tiie  Throat,  giving  immediate  relief. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  A  SINGERS  will  find  them 
effectual  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice. 

Your  Troches  are  too  well  and  favorably  known 
to  need  commendation. 

Hon.  Chas.  a.  PniLXS,  Pres.  MaJ$B.  Senate. 
My  communication  with  the  world  has  l>een  very 
much  enlarged  by  the  Lozenge  which  now  I  carry 
always  in  my  pocket ;  that  tronble  in  my  Throat 
(for  which  Throches  are  a  specific)  having  made  me 
often  a  mere  whisperer. 

N.  P.  WiLUS. 

I  liava  never  changed  my  mind  respecting  them 
ft-om  the  first,  oxceptJng  to  think  yet  better  of  that 
which  I  began  thinking  well  of, 

Henry  Ward  Bkechcr. 
a  simpte  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs  etc. 

Dr.  G.  F.  BiflELOW,  Boston. 
I  recommend  their  use  to  public  speakers. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapis. 
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HOPE! 


TESTIMOyJALS: 
Wnters"  Pianos  are  known  asftnion;;  tbv  vtry  W^i 
-UNcio  York  Kcangdittt. 

yja  can  speak  trf"  tlie  merits  of  the  Wiitcift"  Pianos  I 
from  per:<onul  kuo\vle«lge  as  boing  of  the  very  bent  { 
ijuality. — f.'In-istian  Jutrlliffniccr. 

The  AVjrtPi>'  Pianu.s  are  built  «>!  tlu-  best  and 
m«»»t  thoiouprbly  >ou'.on("l  nmtfrinl. — A^'ntf^itf  tnt'f 
JuuriHfL 

Water^■  Pi;iiio«*  and  MobuUc'Hs  tbnlbu^t'  toiiii»iUi- 
sun  with  thi'  finest  made  uaywbcrf. — I/oinr  Jnurtuil.  \ 

lloruci-  AVuteiH.  4.h1  IJroadway,  i^  (hiiumI  for  the  e.v- 
cellenci'  of  his  Piaim-.  ami  i^iv^ixu^.— Ennimj  J'of:t. 

Tlic  Wutor^  Plaiiu  rank-'  with  tin-  bt-it  inainilac- 
tured  in  Aimrira. —  'Ji't  Jui/f^jinnimf.  JW   }'. 

Ourfricu(l<  will  tiuil  .it  Mr.  Wati-rs'  ston-  iIm-  very  , 
best  assort nuMit  of  l'ian«ir<,  Meloiloons  and  Orjrann  to 
be  found  iu  th«*  Luitcri  rotates. — (jnOiaiu\<  Miujiizim'  , 

Musical  Doinoj^.— tflnec  31r.  Wators  gave  up  jmb 
lishiug  hheet  muNii-,  he  lia-s  devoted  hinwbolo  cupital 
and  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  wile  of  Pianos 
and  Melodeouei.  He  ba^^  just  i^-jucd  a  catalogue  «f 
his  new  instruments,  giving  a  new  scale  of  priof>, 
which  shows  a  mark<id  reduction  from  former  rates, 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the  First 
Premium  at  sevenil  Fairs.  Many  jjeoplc  of  the  pro- 
Miutday,  who  are  attracted,  if  not  confused,  with  the 
flaming  advertisouients  of  rival  piano  houses,  prob- 
ably overlook  the  modest  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Waters ;  but  we  happen  to  know  timt  his  instru- 
ments earned  him  a  good  reputation  long  before  Ex- 
positions and  "honors"  connectetl  therewith  were 
ever  thought  of;  indeed,  Ave  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in  our  residence,  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years.)  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world  might  be  proud.  We  have  always  been  de- 
lighted with  it  as  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  instru- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability  ;  more 
than  this,  soirte  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrated  pianists,  have  performed 
on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
uiu\  frst-cla*s  Jnftrument.  Stronger  indon«oment  we 
could  not  give.— ifome  Journal, 


How  pleasant.,  it  is  to  kupw  that,  alter  u>iug 
,  Dr.  Farr'c  Invigorating  Coriial,'you  will  be  rottoreti 
,  to  I)etter  health  than  you  have  eujovod  for  years. 
■'  This  is    no  imaginary  statenicut.      fliousands  can 

testify  t<»  its  correctness  .  For  sale  by  Brown.  Wel)er 
I  A'  (Iraham.  Xo* .  !<►  and  12  Xortli  tecoml  stro<'t.  St, 

Loui-*. 

SLABS!  SLABS 

IH.VVi:ALA!:<lKgrANriTT  OK  *i(mi)  HLXV.ti, 
for  fuel  or  other  p«irpi>-«»-.  at  my   Mill,  in  Soutli 
Mill  (^eek  Canyon.  VJ  milc>  H    lu  tiie  Temple  Block, 
which  I  will  ^ell   at    «-ix    dnilnrx    per  cord,  for  cash 
or  oilier  ;:^o.i<i  pa\.     bunilH-r  ron-tantlv  on  band. 
.».  J.  THAYNK. 

.r.  ?:iLVi:i{.  k\<jin':ku  .vnd   machinist. 

:.  Idotk^  nortli  oi  Tal  csii.M  !«•.  t>n    t»dei?raph  line 


W 


The  5urah»ga  **A"  i*l>rinK  \\  ater  is  jirobaWly  iWe 
most  eff<'ctive  minei-ul  water  found  on  either  conti- 
nent. It  has  ten  i>er  cent,  greater  mineral  projiw- 
tics  than  the  c«le4>rated  Congre?^  Jrpring:  U^uf  limes 
that  of  Baden  B;iden  of  Austria;  live  times  that  <.€ 
Aix  La  Cbapelle  in  Prih»*ia:  twice  that  of  Vfrhy  rm 
Fnmce:  nearly  three  tinier  greater  than  tJ»er«n(»wn- 
e«l  Sclt/.er  of  (Jenuany:  und  equally  over  the  Sj*a*>  of 
Batli,  England,  and  Kissen?;en  in  Bavaria. 

The  rejjutation  of  tliis  water  in  Im^^ed  upoa  its  ef- 
f«<  t'*  in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kid- 
ney* and  ^[deeii.  It  ac4s  with  wonderful  bei'ctit  in 
•  :is<.*  oi .  hiLiiicdy^peit^ia,  ct.nstii»ativ»n.  grHTe|,>;out, 
J^crofiila,  ciiiantou^  aflctions,  jreneml  Jethai-jry, 
sorcnew  and  pri'stnilit»n  of  the  Hy>teni. 

.\genf  tor  tile  Saratoga  **,i"  Sprinir  ^\aler. 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

S  College  Place,  N«'\v  York. 


i  AM)EKi<i>N.  «iL()VKlC,  JD  SOtTH  STKKKT. 
A.  WestofMcrcliant'.-  K\c}uui}:« .  Fancy  .^a It  Lsike 
(tlove^  for  tJentJeincnand  Ladle-..  Fur  lUdte<:.  etc. 

FANCY  EMBROIDKKKI)  (JAlNTLETh,  FCK  AND 
Buck'ikin,  on  hand  and  ma<le  to  «>rder.  to  .vnjt  the 
linies.  Mns.  UYHK,  State  Koad,  South  Ilevere  Hou^e. 


-[JPHAM  S  HAIR  GLOSS 

AND  CURLING  FLUID, 


HUME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PURE!— KELSON  & 
Field.  .Manufacturers  of  Pure  Candy,  wlndesjile 
and  retail,  at  the  "(JOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY.*  Main  street. 

;^i»-  Confectionerv   in   varietv   and    «iualitv    mie-  i       Al.<"  }yif()LESALK and  JfKTAIL  bv 
quailed.  •  ■  -  I 


ContaiUH  nothinj;  injurious  to  the  hair  or  >kiu,  and 
imparts  a  BiiAT-fiFUL  <Jloss,  pi  events  the  falling  of 
the  Hair,  and  keep-*  it  in  curl. 

Wholesale  at  JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  Great  Family 
Medicine  an«l  Fancy  (loods  Warehouse.  No.  S  COL- 
LEtiE  PLACE,  New  York. 


CLIVE  &  REID, 

AT  THE 

.SEf'oXD  so  CTH  STREET, 

Fresh  Bread,  Orackers,  etc.,  Dally, 

WftolsaU  and  Rttait, 

SPARKLINO  CIDER, 
ORANGES,  LEMONS,  &o. 

ICE  CREABIS. 

S^Open  after  the  Theatre. 


Gb-^^EIZS    efts    Oo., 

t;.\change  Building, 

SALT  LAKE  riTV, 
Ami  Main  Strcft,  OGDEX. 


WOODMANSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes- 
tics, Sheutings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Jeans,  Do 
laines,  Satinetts,  Crash.  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Hats 
and  Caps,  Boats  and  Shoes,  a  splendid  lissortnient. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  vori- 
ety  and  quality. 


H.   DINWOODEST,    Ba^s^TeinpleSt.,SALTLAXZ!CZT7, 

IAS  CAIIVET-WARE  OF  STBBT  YARIETTi  USEFUL  AMB  ORNAMEHTA£/'^d  ^"^  . 
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THE  SUMMEB  SHOWER. 


Welcome  rain  or  tempest 
From  yon  airy  powers, 
We  have  languished  for  them 
Many  sultry  hours, 
And  earth  is  sick  and  wan,  and  pines  with  all  her  flowers. 

What  have  they  been  doing 

In  the  burning  June? 
Riding  with  the  Genii?? 

Visiting  the  Moon? 
Or  sleeping  on  the  ice  amid  an  Arctic  noon? 

Bring  they  with  them  jewels 

From  the  sunset  lands? 
What  are  these  they  scatter 

With  such  lavish  hands? 
There  are  no  brighter  gems  in  Raolccnda's  sands! 

Pattering  on  the  grayel, 

Dropping  from  the  eaves, 
Glancinff  on  the  grass,  and 
Tinkling  on  the  leaves, 
They  flash  the  liquid  pearls,  as  flang  from  fairy  sieyes! 

Meanwhile,  unreluctant, 

Earth  like  Danae  lies; 
ListenI  is  it  fancy 

That  beneath  us  sighs, 
As  that  warm  lap  recieives  the  largeis  of  the  skies? 

Jove  it  is  descendeth 

In  those  crystal  rills, 
And  this  world-wide  tremor 

Is  a  pulse  that  thrills 
To  a  god*s  life  infused  through  veins  of  velvet  hills! 

Wait,  thou  jealous  sunshine. 

Break  not  on  their  bliss! 
Earth  will  blush  in  roses 

Many  a  day  for  this. 
And  bend  a  brighter  brow  beneath  thy  burning  kiss! 


GLIMMEBLT  «AP. 


■fe 


CONCLUDED. 

As  Marks  read  those  words,  T  broke  out  with  a  curse. 

"What's  the  row?"  he  said.     "Hold  on.     There's  more." 

I  jumped  at  that. 

"Go  on.     Quick!" 

"All  right.     Come  on.     Be  on  i/oiw  yuard  T^ 

I  rushed  out.  Morris  was  watching.  I  waved  my  arm. 
The  train  moved  on.  It  was  scant  four  miles  to  Garrowfield, 
the  last  this  side  of  Lindenbury.  I  went  forward  andlooked 
out  ahead.  We  were  running  pretty  fast;  thirty-five  miles 
to  the  hour,  I  should  say.     We  were  up  to  our  time  at  last. 


We  were  running  through  the  Clitheroe  Hills,  the  road  wind- 
ing up  the  valley  of  the  Garrow;  to  the  lefl  the  river  flowed 
dark  and  silent.  Now  and  then  you  caught  a  gleam  from 
the  gloomy  current;  here  and  there,  the  sound  of  its  brawling 
over  a  stony  bed.  You  saw  the  lights  of  a  village,  now  and 
again,  twinkling  among  the  looming  hills  across  the  Garrow. 
Here  we  crossed  a  roaring  culvert;  then,  the  river  running  to 
the  right,  ran  out  on  the  high  embankment  at  Mack's  Ford, 
and  so  across  by  Half  Mile  Trestle  Bridge. 

I  kept  my  eyes  ahead;  a  horrible  fear  tormented  me.  That 
strange^  four-times  repeated  telegram  tortured  me.  The 
words  were  constantly  in  my  ears.  I  heard  them  in  the  roar 
of  the  rushing  train — "  Come  mi,  come,  wn,  cotne  on!"  And 
those  other  added  wordsj  what  could  they  mean?  Why  were 
we  to  6c  on  ottr  ffttardf  Where  could  that  Lake  .Train  be? 
Why  had  they  not  sent  me  word  ?  It  was  a  terrible  muddle 
altogether.  In  nine  years*  running  on  railway  trains  I  had 
never  known  anything  like  it.  All  the  messages  had  come 
from  Linden.  The  Lindenbury  telegrapher  I  had  known  for 
years.  His  name  was  Henry  Glenning,  a  tall,  brown-bearded 
man  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty.  I  say  I  had  known  him  long; 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  was  intimate  with  him,  but  that  I  knew 
him  as  one  knows  the  men  he  meets  every  day.  He  was  a 
superior  man  every  way,  as  we  railway  men  go.  We  all  owned 
to  that  in  a  tacit  way,  and  most  of  us  liked  and  respected 
him  much.  He  was  the  last  man  on  the  line  that  any  of  us 
would  mistrust.  Temperate,  punctual,  somewhat  taciturn, 
he  was  always  at  his  post  and  never  made  mistakes.  Of 
late,  he  had  grown  more  quiet  than  ever;  it  was  evident  that 
some  secret  trouble  was  wearing  on  him.  His  face  had  got 
a  careworn  look;  we  noticed  a  streak  of  gray  here  and  there 
in  his  hair  and  beard.  But,  if  anything,  he  was  more  faith- 
ful than  ever  in  his  work  in  the  Linden  office.  Of  course, 
we  never  spoke  to  him  about  the  change  in  him;  but  we  did 
among  ourselves,  and  were  all  sorry  for  him,  in  our  way. 

Farley  said  it  was  his  wife  was  leading  him  a  sorry  life 
of  it.  He  had  married,  a  year  or  two  before,  a  girl  from 
Caromel  Corners,  they  said,  named  Mary  Winton,  I  think. 
Only  the  day  before,  coming  down  with  the  Garrow  and  Glen 
Kilns  Express,  I  had  met  Blissom,  with  the  up  mail,  at  Hack- 
erby  Station,  and  said  to  him: 

"What's  up  with  Glenning,  now?  He  looks  dreadfully  cut 
up." 

Blissom  was  a  Lindenbury  man;  I  lived  in  Tidewater,  my- 
self 

"That  Mary  Winton 's  a-leading  Glenning  a  naggy  tramp 
of  it,  I  hear,"  says  Blissom;  he  knew  Mary  before  she  was 
married.     "They  do  say  she's  a  tarrier  to  go  on  when  her 
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b:ick*jj  up,  ami  gives  it  to  Gleiiniiig  all-fired."     BliHsom  wns 
a  good  fellow,  but  rough. 

But,  as  T  said,  Glenuing  seemed  all  the  more  faithful  since 
his  homo  troubles;  1  never  thought  of  doubting  him.  So  we 
plunged  on  through  the  darkness.  We  had  a  passenger  car 
that  night,  as  it  uneomuionly  happened,  directly  behind  the 
tender.  I  stotid  on  the  forward  platform,  and  kept  an  anxious 
lookout.  The  air  was  full  of  a  thick  drizzle;  our  speed  made 
a  strong  west  wind  tlcre,  outside.  On  we  went,  keeping  our 
pacj  well  up — we  had  no  right  to  go  ahead  of  time— through 
Sadler's  Drop,  in  iho  Clitheroe  Hills,  out  then  into  the  level 
country  boy<.nd.  As  the  whl.stlo  blew  for  Oarrowfield  Sta- 
tion, I  passed  back  through  the  forward  car.  The  telegraph 
office  in  Carrowficld  is  a  little  east  of  the  platform.  Seeing 
the  pnsscng«i'«  look  hard  at  me,  I  then  first  noticed  that  my 
clothes  were  dripping  wet.  Near  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  an 
Irish  woman  sat,  with  her  heai  on  the  window,  fast  asleep. 
I  shook  her  roughly:  T  hoped  she  might  get  down  here.  She 
.-iartod  up  with  a  confused  flutter. 

•'This  Hackerby,  sir?" 
'Last  station  back,"  1  said.     "You're  too  far  on." 

*'0w,  thin,  an'  what'll  ivcr  I  do?"  aays  she.  "Shuro, 
Dennis  is  afther  expictin'  of  me,  an'  he'll  think  I'm  kilt  in- 
tirely." 

"You  must  get  off  here,"  I  said.  "Come,  be  quick."  The 
train  was  beginning  to  slow  speed. 

''Shure,  thin,  sir,"  she  pleaded,  "It's  mesilf  has  an  own 
sisther,  in  a  laundery  in  Lindingbarry,  itself.  If  ye*d  be  so 
kind  to  lit  me  down  there.  I  haven't  no  money,  sir;  but  I'd 
bring  it  ye  bright  in  the  marnin'." 

"Can't  do  it,"  I  said.  We  were  close  upon  the  station.  I 
bustled  her  out,  roughly  enough,  I  suppose. 

A  gentleman,  sitting  by  with  his  wife,  had  been  watching 
us.  I  saw  his  face  fire  up  as  I  hustled  the  woman  out.  He 
jumped  up  and  faced  me. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  ho  says,  all  hot.  "It's  a  brutal 
shame  to  put  the  woman  off  in  the  night,  in  a  strange  town, 
with  no  money.     Here,  I'll  pay  her  fare." 

I  pushed  her  through  the  door;  gave  him  no  answer.  He 
held  me  by  the  arm. 

"Your  name?"  he  demanded,  sternly.  "Mine  is  Charles 
Holden.     I'll  report  you." 

I  was  not  angry  with  him — he  did  not  know. 

"My  name  is  William  Whipple." 

I  saw  a  fellow  I  knew  on  the  platform. 

"Caley,"  I  calls,  "show  this  woman  a  decent  lodging.  Pay 
—I'll  make  it  all  right." 

I  telegraphed  to  Linden: 

"Shall  I  come  on?  Why  don't  you  send  me  word  of  the 
Lime  Lake  Mail  ? 

I  don't  think  I  breathed  till  the  answer  came: 

"  Come  on.     Be  on  your  (piard.     Get  here- by  Ten." 

Good  heaven  I — it  was  maddening.  What  did  it  mean? 
what  could  it  mean? 

I  rushed  out,  waved  my  arm  madly  to  Morris. 

"Go  on,  there — quick !"  I  yelled. 

I  ran  ahead,  an(|  climbed  up  on  the  engine.  I  looked  at 
my  watch.  It  ws^ted  six  minutes  of  ten !  I  held  the  slip 
before  his  eyes.     Qis  face  blanched  white  as  a  corpse. 

"Good  God,  Whipple!  it's  seventy  miles  an  hour!" 

"I  don't  know  what  it  means,  it's  some  mad  work.  But 
we've  got  to  obey  orders.     Drive  like  h — !" 

I  ran  through  the  train  taking  the  fares.  How  could  they 
laugh  and  talk  ?  Every  minute  I  heard  the  scream  of  the 
train  ahead,  that  I  dreaded  as  I  shall  never  fear  death.  The 
cars  rocked  on  the  springs.  The  passengers  grew  uneasy; 
the  women  looked  fearfully  one  to  another.  Some  men  ex- 
postulated: 


"Why  are  you  running  so  fa.<^t?  Do  you  want  to  murder  us 
all?" 

"We  are  ordered  to  be  at  Lindeubury  by  ten,"  I  said.  It 
wanted  just  four  minutes.  I  saw  the  glare  of  Bell's  Rolling 
Mills  flash  by — five  miles  and  a  half  to  L. ! 

I  ran  forward  to  the  platform  of  the  first  car.  By  the  for- 
ward door  sat  a  lady,  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  asleep — a  little 
fair-haired  girl  of  three  or  four.  I  see  it  as  plainly  now  as  I 
saw  it  then.  I  hardly  know  why,  but  little  things  that  occur- 
red that  night  seem  burnt  into  my  memory  in  colors  of  fire. 
I  lie  back  now,  here  on  this  bed,  where  I  have  met,  at 
stranger's  hands,  more  true  kindness  and  Christian  courtesy 
than  I  had  believed  in  before;  and,  shutting  my  eyes,  I  see 
that  sweet  child's  face  smiling  in  it's  pure  dreams,  the 
mother's  beautiful  face  brooding  above  it  with  a  look  of 
heavenly  tenderness  and  love.  I  feel  the  heave  of  the  hurl- 
ing train,  feel  the  car  sway  and  spring  with  the  terrible  speed. 
I  remember  all,  as  T  saw  it  hurrying  through  the  car.  I 
passed  out  on  the  platform.  It  wanted  three  minutes  of  ten.  I 
knew  we  could  not  make  it.  though  Morris  was  driving  on 
with  every  pound  of  steam.  I  saw  him  standing  at  the 
levers,  brawny  and  stalwart  against  the  glare  of  the  head- 
light, flying  ahead  on  the  track,  one  arm  raised  and  grasping 
the  lever,  looking  steadfastly  forward,  never  turning  his  head 
to  the  right  or  left.  I  knew  what  he  looked  for — only  too 
well !     I  shudder  and  turn  sick  to  think  of  it  now. 

Before  heaven,  it  was  awful.  To  stand  out  there  in  that 
rushing  whirlwind,  clinging  as  for  your  life  in  that  swaying, 
hurling  flight;  to  stare  forward  into  that  awful  darkness;  to 
strain  your  sight  until  you  were  dizzy  and  blind,  and  your 
eyes  were  fire;  and  yet  not  dare  to  close  them  or  turn  away-^ 
deafened  and  stunned  by  the  terrible  jar  and  roar;  heart  and 
pulse  faint  with  a  horrible  fear — the  fear  of  sudden  death! 

Was  I  a  coward? — who  says  it?  May  he  be  tried  alike! 
God  forgive  me — what  do  I  .nay?  Pray  heaven,  no-— that 
were  a  fiend's  prayer.  I  do  not  say  I  did  not  care  for  myself. 
I  did — who  cares  not  for  his  life  that  is  man?  I  thought  of 
a  little  humble  home  sixty  miles  behind;  of  a  little  brown- 
faced  boy,  smiling  in  happy  sleep;  of  a  dear  heart  bending 
over  the  crib,  perhaps;  sewing  by  the  lonely  lamp;  praying 
for  me,  it  might  be,  out  of  her  pure,  true  heart.  I  thought 
of  these,  and  I  prayed  to  Heaven  to  spare  me  to  life  and  love. 
But  more  than  of  this,  I  say  and  I  know,  I  thought  of  the 
hundreds  that  trusted  to  me  for  thfeir  lives — looked  to  me  to 
see  to  it  that  they  encountered  no  needless  peril.  To  strain 
ahead  into  that  awful  gloom — ^to  think  and  think  of  those 
poor  souls  in  my  charge — I  swear  it  was  torment. 

I  lost  all  sense  of  time  and  place,  in  the  intense  strain  of 
sight  and  thought.  I  could  not  say  where  we  were;  it  seemed 
we  were  running  for  hours.  I  knew  what  I  looked  to  see — 
what  I  feared  with  a  horrible  dread;  I  knew  only  that. 

Morris  never  slackened  the  pace;  he  drove  his  engine  on 
with  every  pound  of  power.  They  teW  me  we  made  five  miles 
in  half  a  minute  more. 

Suddenly  we  leaped  through  a  belt  of  deeper  gloom;  a 
heavy  roll  of  thunder  struck  my  ears  with  a  stunning  crash. 
I  knew  it  was  Merrill's  Gap.  The  road  lay  level  through  the 
plain  ahead  to  Glimmerly  Gap  beyond.  Half  of  the  way 
was  passed;  we  hurled  on;  terrible  as  fate. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  blackness  of  Glimmerly  Gap,  there 
flashed — oh  God ! — a  great,  white  light ! 

I  went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

They  must  have  seen  it  in  my  face.  When  I  turned  and 
looked  forward  again,  the  lady  with  the  child  stood  at  my 
side.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  in  her  face;  the  child  was 
clasped  to  her  heart.     "What  is  it?"  she  said. 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper,  more  awful  than  any  cry.  The 
two  engines  screamed  like  charging  demons;  wheels  reversed, 
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and  every  brake  hard  down,  we  went  st4iggerlng,  Hhuddering, 
grinding  on  to  our  doom.  But,  through  all  that  terrible  din, 
1  heard  that  awful  whisper  from  those  beaiftiful,  bloodless 
lips. 

I  pointed  forward  to  the  great,  white  light,  glowing  down 
the  line  straight  upon  u'. 

"//'k  (frafh,'*  Tsaid. 

She  answered  me  not  a  word.  She  lifled  the  child  to  her 
face,  then  clutched  it  to  her  heart,  "I^ouise,  Louise!"  she 
moaned,  and  sank  back  out  of  my  sight. 

T  stood  and  looked  ahead.  At  the  first  alarm,  the  fireman 
had  jumped.  Morris  stood  to  his  post.  I  saw  him  whistle 
down  brakes,  reverse  his  engine,  set  his  bell  ringing,  do  all 
that  mortid  could  do.  Then  he  stepped  back,  steadied  him- 
self, and  leaped  out  into  the  dark.  T  saw  it  all;  it  was  only 
a  moment's  time. 

That  terrible  white  light  dashed  straight  upon  us — that 
awful,  blinding  glare  of  death  I 

I  heard  a  horrid  crash,  like  t^n  thousand  cannon — like  the 
rending  of  a  world.  I  felt  myself  lifted  and  hurled  through 
the  air,  knocked,  battered,  pounded,  pressed,  bruised,  twisted, 
crushed,  struck  on  the  back,  as  with  a  steam-whirled 
shaft.  Then  I  was  lying  on  the  grass  with  a  blinding  glare 
in  my  eyes.  T  heard  a  low,  weak  moan.  I  turned  my  head 
— a  woman  lay  close  beside  me  with  a  child  clasped  tight  to 
her  heart.  There  was  blood  on  the  beautiful  lips — both  were 
dead. 

I  remember  no  more.  Heaven  spared  me  the  rest  of  that  hor- 
rible night.  I  was  taken  up  for  dead.  They  brought  me  here, 
to  St.  Stephen's,  to  this  bed,  where  I  have  lain  these  six  long 
months — long  months  and  very  weary,  though  all  that  gen- 
tleness and  skillful  hands  could  do  has  been  done  for  me. 

I  have  the  papers  with  the  account  of  the  disaster.  There 
is  a  sickening  list  of  killed  and  maimed — so  long  that  I  shud- 
der when  I  look.  Among  the  dead,  I  read:  John  Blissom, 
driver,  off  duty.  Ellen  M.  Villei-s  and  child,  Louise,  of 
Glenbrook.  Charles  K.  Holden,  President  of  ClitheroeBank. 
He  knows  me  better  now — where  honor,  and  a  brave,  kind 
heart  have  found  their  just  reward. 

W.  T.  Whipple. 

St.  Stephen's  Hospital,  19th  October. 

From  Ike  Tidewater  Herald,  2Zd  April, 

The  wretched  operator,  Henry  C.  Glenning,  of  Lindenbury, 
whose  drunken  folly  caused  the  terrible  disaster  on  the  T.  &  L.  L. 
R.  R.,  night  before  last,  bang  himself  yesterday  morning,  in  a  barn 
near  Glimmerly  Gap.  The  evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest  went 
to  show  that  deceased  had  partaken  freely  of  brandy  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  collision,  after  he  was  already  in  a  state  of  evident  in- 
toxication. 

In  another  column  of  this  morning's  Herald,  we  print  the  only 
full  and  reliable  lists  of  the  killed  and  injured.  Among  the  latter, 
our  readers  will  notice  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Glenning,  wife 
of  the  Lindenbury  opjerator,  who  received  * 'severe  contusions  of 
the  head  and  face,"  and  now  lies  at  a  farm  house  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Thus  it  strangely  happens  that  the  perpetrator  of  this 
terrible  crime  has  his  own  wife  for  one  of  his  victims.  We 
learn  that  she  Intended  to  have  taken  the  regular  Down  Night 
Express;  but,  being  early  at  the  station,  caught,  most  unhappily, 
the  belated  Mail.  UpcA  her  person  was  found  a  through  ticket 
from  Hilary,  next  west  of  L.,  to  this  city.  She  was  escorted,  we 
understand,  by  a  Mr.  Mason,  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  the 
most  unfortimate  lady.'' 

J.  T.  McKay. 
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EARLY    LIFE   OP   THE   GREAT    SINGER. 

Mademoiselle  Polko's  charming  ^*lieminiscences  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  translated  from  the  German  by  Lady 
Wallace,"  from  which  we  made  some  extracts  upon  it«  origi- 
nal appearance  in  England,  has  just  been  published  in  beauti- 


ful style  by  Messi-s.  Ley  poldt  &  Holt,  of  t'l*^  cty.  The 
following  passage  relates  to  the  artistic  assoclnlion  of  the 
great  composer  with  the  great  singer: 

"During  the  last  winter  of  Mendelsshon's  active  labors  in 
the  concerts  of  the  Gewandhaus,  the  apparition  of  Jenny 
Lind  fell  like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  cherjuered  world  of  phe- 
nomena. 

*'There  is  a  high  and  holy  band 
Whose  inspiration  needs  no  guide. 

No  ancestry  of  power  and  pride, 
To  lead  them  to  (he  promisetl  land." 

says  \''oltaire.  And  such  a  being  was  the  fair  Swede,  whose 
youthful  history  Charlotte  Birch- Pfeiffer  has  so  poetically 
described.  Even  when  still  a  child  of  three,  she  seemed  the 
lark  of  her  parents'  dusky  house;  as  a  girl  of  nine,  she  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  music,  and  entered  the 
Conservatorium  of  Stockholm  as  a  pupil,  where  her  charming 
voice,  her  fine  ear,  her  marvelous  musical  memory,  her  in- 
dustry, and  her  captivating  modesty,  made  her  the  favorite 
of  her  singing-master — the  most  meritorious  of  musicians  and 
composers — Berg.  She  appeared  in  various  childish  parts, 
written  expressly  for  her,  and  the  public  was  enchanted  with 
the  silvery  tones  that  streamed  from  the  lips  of  the  little 
fairy.  Probably  her  continuous  studies  at  so  tender  an  age 
was  the  cause  of  her  sudden  loss  of  voice,  to  the  horror  of 
her  teacher. 

"During  four  long  years  did  Jenny  Lind,  with  astonish- 
ing perseverance,  pursue  her  theoretical  and  technical  musi- 
cal studies  in  spite  of  her  organ  being  almost  extinct;  and 
then  the  full  sweet  sounds  came  back  almost  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  vanished.  Her  faithful  master  greeted  with  delight 
the  melting  tones  of  that  sweet  voice  of  which  his  beloved 
pupil  had  been  so  long  deprived,  and  again  brought  her  for- 
ward in  triumph  before  the  astonished  public.  She  appeared 
as  Af/athe,  in  Weber's  "Freischiitz,*  amid  an  unparalleled 
storm  of  applause  and  delight.  But  there  burned  within 
her  soul  the  longing  to  learn  more,  to  hear  more;  the  wings 
of  this  great  artistic  soul  fluttered  impatiently;  the  limits 
were  too  confined;  so  Jenny  Lind  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
study  with  Manuel  Garcia,  the  accomplished  brother  of  Mal- 
ibran  and  Pauline  Yiardot,  those  wondrous  doable  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  vocal  art.  The  severance  from  her  home, 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  a  feeling  of  isolation  affected 
the  tender  organ  of  the  young  girl  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
celebrated  maestro,  after  having  tried  the  voice  of  his  new 
pupil,  uttered  that  well-known  verdict,  ^Mon  en/ant,  raiis 
fCavez  2>lus  de  voix!  Take  entire  rest  for  three  months;  ex- 
ercise your  voice  with  caution  et2nmj€  serfachamie  de  vous 
revolt'!* 

"A  quiet  tearful  year  ensued — a  year  of  hopeless  study,  of 
deepest  sorrow  and  ardent  longing  for  home.  After  thelap^e 
of  three  months  Jenny  Lind  began  to  study,  with  incompar- 
able energy,  under  the  direction  of  Garcia,  day  by  day,  shed- 
ding tears  on  her  pillow  at  night,  and  dreaming  of  her  distant 
home;  but,  amid  all  her  dreams,  she  seemed  always  to  hear 
that  pitiless  voice,  saying,  ^mofi  en/ant,  vous  n^avez  phis  de 
vouc!*  Like  the  young  palm-tree,  however,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  heavy  rock,  which  every  one  thought  must  have  crush- 
ed it,  so  did  this  regal  talent  continue  to  shoot  upward  to 
the  blue  sky,  under  the  weight  of  home  sickness.  Still,  no 
word  of  praise  escaped  Garcia's  lips;  he  only  commended  the 
industry,  perseverance,  and  the  facile  organ  of  his  pale, 
quiet  pupil,  whose  voice  appeared  to  him  irremediably  injured 
and  feeble.  Many  other  brilliant  vocal  talents,  too,  were  at 
that  very  time  blooming  in  his  parterre^  before  whose  glow- 
ing tints  the  delicate  water-lily  paled. 

"It  was  reserved  for  a  grand  and  fervent  artistic  soul  to  dis- 
cover her  value,  and  to  transport  her  from  darkness  into  light. 
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Searching  artistic  eyes  found  her  out;  the  most  exquisite  artis- 
tic ear  felt  the  inetfable  magic  of  her  roice.  To  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  gift  of  Jenny  Lind. 
He  heard  her  one  evening  sing  Alice's  aria  in  'Robert/  *  Va, 
ra,  (h'fefk.  men  f^'fnnt!*  and  was  deeply  moved.  No  other 
voice  had  ever  conveyed  this  sweet  and  tender  entreaty  of  a 
dying  mother  to  her  son  with  such  touching  fervor;  it  became 
almost  a  prayer,  and  the  composer  of  'Robert'  felt  that  it  was 
tones  such  as  these  that  had  floated  in  his  soul  when  he  wrote 
down  that  *last  greeting  from  a  departing  soul.' 

"Jenny  Lind  now  returned  for  a  short  space  to  her  norths 
em  home  in  order  previously  to  study  the  (Jcrman  language 
in  Dresden,  and  to  prepare  in  entire  seclusion  for  her  first 
appearance  in  Berlin. 

"In  October,  1844,  she  made  her  thlfvt  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  as  'Norma,'  and  then  as  Vielka,  in  Meyerbeer's 
^Feldlager,'  exciting  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  quite  unparal- 
leled on  those  boards  either  before  or  since. 

"When  she  appeared  in  Leipzig,  on  December  4,  1845,  the 
concert  public  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement;  and 
when  at  length  she  came  forward  on  the  raised  platform,  a 
slender  girlish  form,  with  luxuriant  fair  hair,  dressed  in  pink 
silk,  and  white  and  pink  camellias  on  her  breast  and  in  her 
hair,  in  all  the  chaste  grace  of  her  deportment,  and  so  utterly 
devoid  of  all  pretension,  tlie  spell  was  dissolved,  and  the  most 
joyous  acclamations  ensued. 

"Jenny  Lind  only  looked  beautiful  when  Jshe  sang,  and 
also  in  the  portrait  of  her  done  by  Magnus  in  Berlin,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Professor  Wichman,  and  which  may  well  be; 
called  a  glorified  one.  She  was  pale,  and  had  no  freshness  of 
complexion,  nor  were  her  features  either  regular  or  in  any 
way  remarkable.  Music  alone,  and  nothing  else,  transfigured 
her  countenance  so  wonderfully;  it  then  became  actually 
transparent,  the  soul  within  shining  brightly  through  the 
earthly  veil  in  the  most  enchanting  manner. 

"And  it  was  thus  she  sang,  on  that  evening  in  the  Gew- 
andhaus,  Bellini's  'Casta  Diva,'  the  duetfrom  the  *Montecchi 
e  Capuletti,'  'Se  fuggire,'  with  Miss  Dolby,  the  letter  aria 
from  Mozart's  *Don  Juan,'  and  two  of  Mendelssohn's  songs, 
' Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,'  and  'Leise  zieht  durch  mcin 
Gemiith.'  | 

"I  cannot  remember  how  I  got  home  after  that  concert;  I ; 
only  know  that  I  trembled  and  wept,  and  never  closed  my. 
eyes  all  night.  It  was  not,  however,  the  'Casta  Diva,'  with . 
all  its  pearly  adornment  and  florid  graces,  not  the  lovely! 
Giuhetta,  nor  the  stately  Donna  Anna  who  haunted  my 
thoughts,  and  whom  I  seemed  ever  to  hear;  it  was  exclusively! 
the  ineffably  sweet,  ethereal,  almost  unearthly,  'By  the  first  \ 
rose  thou  hap'st  to  meet.'  And  what  must  Mendelssohn; 
have  felt,  who  was  seated  at  the  piano,  accompanying  the  \ 
singer,  and  from  whose  soul  this  lovely  flower  of  song  had  \ 
sprung!" 
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ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

NO.  1. 

TUB   world's    HJSTORy    ILLUSTRATED    IN    ITS    GBKAT    CHARACTERS  '. 

Here  we  come  to  the  very  best  type  of  civilized  man,  and 
the  most  exalted  Christian  that  the  middle  ages  produced. 
Born  in  barbaric  times,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  of 
the  barbarian  there  was  in  Alfred.  His  intellectual  tone  of 
mind,  and  the  truly  Christ-spirit  which  he  sought  to  incul- 
cate, is  in  happy  concord  with  the  enlightened  and  advanced 
views  of  modem  times.  We  can  endorse  nearly  all  of  Al- 
fred's philosophic  conceptions  of  religion  to-day,  and  his  state 
policy  and  illustration  of  just  Monarchical  economy  stand  out 
as  the  brightest  example  in  the  history  of  kings.      James 
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Stuart's  execrable  economy  of  kingcraft  and  divine  right  of 
princes  is  put  to  shame  by  the  enlightened  views  of  the  great 
Saxon  lawgiver.  He  conceived  the  gi-and  thought  that  to 
be  truly  great  was  to  be  truly  good,  and  that  goodness  should 
be  the  attribute  of  the  king  preeminently.  This  goodness 
was  his  highest  divine  right  to  reign  over  his  fellows.  The 
king  must  be  a  father  to  his  people  or  he  was  no  proper 
king.  This  view  of  the  Saxon  lawgiver  has  a  very  touching 
and  practical  illustration  in  his  counsel  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Edward,  just  before  his  death. 

"Thou,  my  dear  son,"  said  this  wise  man,  '*sit  thee  now 
beside  me,  ami  I  will  deliver  thee  two  instructions.  My  son, 
T  feel  that  my  hour  is  coming.  My  countenance  is  wan.  My 
days  are  almost  done.  We  must  now  part.  I  shall  to  another 
world  and  thou  shalt  be  left  alone  in  all  my  wealth.  I  pray 
thee  (for  thou  art  my  dear  child),  strive  to  be  a  father  and  a 
lord  to  thy  people.  Be  thou  the  children's  father  and  the 
widow's  friend.  Comfort  thou  the  poor  and  shelter  the  weak; 
and,  with  all  thy  might,  right  tliat  which  is  wrong.  And, 
son,  govern  thyself  by  law;  then  shall  the  Lord  love  thee, 
and  God,  above  all  things,  be  thy  reward.  Call  thou 
Him  to  advise  thee  in  all  thy  need,  and  so  shall  He 
thee,  the  better  to  compass  that  which  thou  wouldst." 

Here  is  political  wisdom  of  the  very  highest  order, 
kingcrafl  is  in  this.  It  is  sound  state-policy  grandly  noble  in 
its  philosophy  of  a  sovereign's  duties  and  supremely  touching 
in  its  beautiful  simplicity. 

Alfred's  conceptions  are  purely  Saxon.  There  is  no  priest- 
ly mysticism  of  divine  right,  but  a  thorough  English  view  of 
religion  and  human  liberties.  Indeed  we  see  how  natural  it 
is  for  that  nation  which  brought  forth  an  Alfred  to  also  bring 
forth  constitutional  governments,and  lastly  republican  institu- 
tions. Alfred  is  no  accident  of  his  race,  but  its  legitimate 
offspring,  and  his  genius  and  character  are  English  to  the 
last  degree.  He  is,  moreover,  Protestant ;  as  much  so  as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Milton  and  the  rest  of  the  Puritan 
demolishers  of  kingcraft  of  England  and  America.  His  leg- 
acy of  wisdom  to  his  son  Edward,  as  well  as  the  literary 
and  philosophical  fragments  which  he  has  left,  manifest  that 
healthy  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  Protestantism  in  its 
religious  and  political  economies.  That  grand  mysticism  of 
the  Komish  priesthood,  which  awed  nations  and  reduced  them 
to  mental  and  spiritual  servitude  is  altogether  un-English 
and  un-American;  and  that  it  is  so,  we  have  only  to  go  back 
nearly  a  thousand  years  to  Alfred  to  find  the  proof  thereof. 
George  Washington  himself  was  not  a  better  illustration  that 
the  Saxon  race  are  in  their  genius  both  Protestant  and  repub- 
lican than  was  the  immortal  lawgiver  of  England.  Absolut- 
ism and  despotism  are  as  unnatural  to  it,  as  kingcrafl  must 
ever  be  to  the  American  mind.  This  race  is,  therefore,  the 
proper  parent  of  liberties  and  human  progress,  as  much  in  its 
own  essential  nature  and  genius  as  it  has  been  in  the  actual 
facts  of  history. 

Mark  how  the  great  Alfred^'places  the  law  above  kings:  "And, 
son,  govern  thyself  by  law."  Here  is  the  opposite  conception 
to  that  blasphemous  assumption  *'The  king  can  do  no  wrong." 
"The  law  is  not  made  for  kings."  "%e  king  b  above  the 
law!"  Such  doctrines  are  monstrous  even  in  barbarous  ages 
but  they  are  supremely  repulsive  when  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plied in  modern  times.  They  have  cursed  the  world  for  ages 
and  would  curse  the  world  for  ages  yet  to  come,  were  they 
still  maintained.  But  thejr  are  irreconcilable  with  the  Saxon 
genius,  whether  applied  in  Church  or  State,  and  Alfred  only 
anticipated  a  universal  sentiment  of  his  race  when  he  placed 
the  law  of  right  and  truth  above  the  throne. 

We  have  seen  that  Charlemj«gne,  in  working  out  the  new 
civilization  of  the  world,  was  a  necessity  to  Popes;  but  Alfred 
the  Great  had  a  higher  character  and  a  diviner  mission.   He 
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was  a  necessity  to  Christ,  for  he  was  more  like  Christ  in  his 
genius  and  nature  than  Charlemagne.  The  one  gave  the  im- 
perial tone  to  the  world,  and  it  was  warlike  and  barbaric,  true 
it  was  more  than  up  to  the  state  of  the  popes,  but  nowhere  near 
the  state  of  Jesus;  but  Alfred  gave  the  world  its  christianizing 
and  humanizing  tone.  The  one  was  something  of  a  Csbsar 
and  though  he  blended  the  priest  with  the  king,  which  made 
him  also  something  of  a  David,  he  better  illustrated  the  im- 
perial potency  of  a  Christendom,  than  its  divine  spirit  of  love 
and  its  ultimate  aims — human  good ;  but  Alfred  was  truly 
an  apostle  of  humanity;  as  a  lawgiver  he  was  the  prophet  of 
constitutional  rights  both  for  subjects  and  rulers,  and,  as  the 
king,  he  was  a  witness  that  the  sovereign  should  be  a  father 
to  his  people.  That  part  of  civilization,  then  foreshadowed 
in  Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  radical  necessity,  not  only  in  the 
Christian  economy,  but  also  in  human  development.  This 
is  a  necessity  independent  of  Christ,  though  since  he  has 
come,  we  take  him  as  the  type  of  all  the  ultimates  of  good 
ordained  for  man. 

Alfred,  and  the  part  of  civilization  which  he  represents, 
wc  consider,  belong  to  the  advanced  conditions  of  the  race. 
He  is,  very  properly,  raised  up  by  Providence  after  Charle- 
magne, for,  though  wc  do  not  claim  for  him  any  preordina- 
tion, nor  imagine  that  any  of  these  great  men  of  history  arc 
brought  up  by  Heaven  in  a  special  and  definite  design,  yet 
the  course  of  human  progress  cast  them  up  on  the  surface  of 
events,  arid,  in  a  general  sense,  the  times  maybe  said  to  bring 
forth  the  men.  Alfred  and  a  Saxon  race  were  among  the 
world's  necessities,  as  much  as  Christ  and  Christianity;  and 
Alfred  and  a  Saxon  race  have  been  among  the  mightiest  and 
most  blessed  facts  of  history.  Without  them  indeed  Christ 
and  his  civilization  would  not  stand  today  where  now  they 
Titand.  Charlemagne  and  the  French  nation  could  no  more 
have  filled  in  the  better  part  of  human  progress  and  brought 
forth  a  Protestant  Christianity  than  did  Napoleon  and  his 
grand  army  of  c(mtjucst.  That  part  specially  belonged  to 
the  nation  which  brought  forth  an  Alfred  and  a  (icorge 
Washington;  for,  though  separated  by  age-s,  these  two  men 
and  their  works  were  the  natural  outgrowths  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Saxon  people  and  genius. 

More  than  to  any  other  nation  we  believe  that  Providence 
gave  to  England  and,  after  her,  to  America — the  lands  ol 
Alfred  and  Washington — the  mission  to  work  out  human 
liberties  and  a  Protestant  Chri.*<tinnity,  And,  just  at  this 
point  we  are  brought  to  the  difference  between  a  philosophi- 
cal infidelity  to  which  France  and  Uermany  have  come  from 
despotic  forms  of  Church  and  State  and  that  enlightened 
faith  which  always  characterized  England  and  America.  The 
continent  of  Europe,  in  embracing  Christianity,  received  it 
more  in  the  grandeur  of  ancient  superstitions  and  priestly 
mysticism  belonging  to  heathenism  rather  than  in  that  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  a  divine  spirit  and  principle  exemplified  in 
Jesus  and  the  fishermen  of  Gjillilee.  Indeed  the  Roman  and 
the  Grecian  genius  which  in  former  civilizations  had  received 
the  finest  elaborations  both  imperially  and  intellectually;  had 
demanded  as  a  necessary  condition  of  acceptance  a  Christian- 
ity as  imposing  as  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  captivating  as 
Grecian  philosophy  and  art.  A  magnificent  priesthood  was, 
therefore,  neceestiry,  and  a  magnificent  religion,  with  its  trap' 
pinys  and  tinsel.  Charlemagne  rising  up,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  sucessor  of  the  Ciiesar's  rule 
and  tne  Ca5s:ir*s  mission,  both  to  the  nations  and  to  the  Church 
perpetuated  the  genius  of  empire  and  Christianity  blended, 
and  continental  Europe  was  typed  with  absolutisms  both  of 
Church  and  State.  To  this  Romish  form  of  civilization  repre- 
sented by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  in  coLJunction 
with  popedom,  there  was  needed  another  form  to  balance  the 
world,  and  finally  to  save  it  by  securing  to  it  human  liberties 
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and  the  simplicity  of  the  Christ^spirit  and  principle.  That 
better  form  was  the  Protestant  or  Saxon,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  in  effect  and  nationally — not  ecclesiastically 
speaking — Alfred  the  Great  and  George  Washington  are 
the  two  proper  types — the  one  the  beginning,  the  other  the 
culmination.  From  Alfred  to  Washington,  the  genius  which 
inspired  them,  as  the  two  ''Fathers  of  their  country,"  has 
traveled  persistently  to  human  liberties  and  a  broad  vigorous 
Christianity,  which  has  much  of  faith  but  little  of  priestcraft 
and  absolutism  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  fi-om  the  success- 
ors of  Charlemagne  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  have 
come  absolutisms  of  Church  and  State,  which,  finding  an  ex- 
plosion— not  a  solution — in  the  revolutions  of  modern  times, 
loses  religious  faith  in  German  mysticism  and  French 
infidelity.  These  are  the  issues  of  two  civilizations — the 
Catholic  and  the  I^rotestant — the  absolute  and  the  republi- 
can. Let  us  go  back  to  the  writings  of  the  great  Sax«»n 
lawgiver,  and  see  how  much  like  a  republican  George  Wash- 
ington he  evolved  his  economy  of  government,  and  how  much 
like  a  Puritan  he  manifested  Christianity.  Here  is  Alfred's 
exposition  of  divine  right, — it  is  that  of  goodness: 

If  then  it  shoulJ  ever  happen,  us  it  very  seldom  hnppenH,  tbnt  pow- 
er and  dignity  come  to  good  men,  and  to  wise  ones,  whnt  it»  there 
then  worth  liking  but  the  goodness  ayd  dignity  of  these  persons: 
of  the  good  king,  not  of  the  power?  Hence  power  is  never  n  |.ood, 
unless  he  be  good  that  has  it;  ond  that  is  the  good  of  the  man,  not 
of  the  powoi-.  If  power  be  goodness,  it  is  so  far  this,  that  no  mitn 
by  his  dominion  comes  to  the  virtues,  and  to  merit;  but  by  his  vir- 
tues and  merit  he  comes  to  dominion  and  power.  Thus  no  man 
is  better  for  his  power;  but  if  ho  be  good,  it  is  from  his  virtues 
that  he  is  good.  From  his  virtues  he  becomes  worthy  of  power,  if 
ho  be  worthy  of  it. 

This  is  eminently  republican  in  principle  and  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  Saxon  or  Protestant  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity even  as  far  back  as  Alfred  himself,  and  that  simple 
thought  that  g«)od  was  the  only  divinity  either  in  Church  (t 
Stiite,  in  after  ages  led  the  men  of  England  under  Cromwell 
to  demolish  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  with  one  mighty  bh»w; 
since  which,  the  Saxon  itice  have  never  fairly  set  either  np 
again.  The  following  is  another  passage  from  Alfred,  ex- 
pressive of  his  views  and  feelings  as  a  king,  and  containing 
an  alliLsion  to  his  hesitation  in  accepting  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land: 

O  Reason,  thou  knowest  that  covet ouencss  and  the  poFgoasion  of 
this  earthly  power,  I  did  not  well  like,  nor  strongly  desired  nt  all 
this  earthly  kingdom,  but,  ohi  I  desired  materialH  for  the  work 
that  I  was  commanded  to  do.  This  was  that  1  might  unfractious- 
ly  and  becomingly  steer  and  rule  the  power  that  was  committed 
lo  me.  ******* 

These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work,  and  his  tools  to  gov- 
ern with;  that  he  have  his  land  fully  peopled;  that  he  should  have 
prayer-men  and  army-men  and  workmen.         *        *        * 

"For  this  purpose  I  desired  materials  to  employ  that  power 
with,  that  my  skill  and  power  might  not  be  given  up  and  concealed. 
But  every  virtue  and  every  power  will  soon  become  oldened  and 
silenced  ifihey  be  without  wisdom.  Therefore  no  man  can  bring 
forth  any  virtue  without  wisdom,  hence  whatsoever  is  done  through 
folly,  man  can  never  make  that  to  be  virtue. 

This  I  can  now  truly  eay.  that  /  have  desired  to  lire  trorthdy  tchih 
I  lived,  and  aftn-  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  fhat  should  be  after  me  my 
remembranee  In  yood  works. 

Here  is  another  passage  frcni  the  literary  works  of  the 
English  lawgiver,  upon  the  equality  of  man  and  what  ccnsti- 
tutes  nobility. 

What!  all  men  have  a  like  beginning;  because  they  all  come  of 
one  father  and  mother.  They  are  all  yet  born  alike.  This  is  no 
wonder;  because  God  alone  is  the  father  of  all  creatures.  He 
made  them  all  and  governs  all.  He  gave  us  the  8un\*<  light,  and  the 
moon,  and  placed  all  the  stars.  He  created  men  on  the  earth. 
He  has  connected  the  soul  and  the  bo<Iy  by  His  power,  and  made 
all  men  equally  noble  in  their  first  nature.  Why.  then,  do  ye  ar- 
rogate over  other  men  for  your  birth  without  works?      Now  you 
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can  find  none  unnoble.  But  all  are  equally  npble,  if  you  will  think 
of  your  beginning,  creation,  and  the  Creator,  and  afterwards  of 
your  own  nativity;  yet  the  right  nobility  is  in  the  mind.  It  is  not 
in  the  flesh  as  we  said  before.  But  every  man  that  is  at  all  sub- 
jected to  his  vices,  forsakes  his  creator  and  his  nobility;  and 
thence  becomes  more  ignoble  than  if  he  were  not  nobly  born. 

Alfred  entertained  the  very  lofty  view  that  no  nation  could 
be  great  whose  subjects  did  not  possess  the  fullest  extent  of 
constitutional  liberties,  and  pursuing  the  same  vein  of  philos- 
ophic logic,  no  king  could  be  truly  great,  who  governed  a  ser- 
vile people.  So  impressed  was  he  with  this  judgment  that 
he  has  applied  it  to  God  to  affirm  his  wise  policy  in  permit- 
ting man  to  do  good  or  evil,  inferring  that  even  God  could  be 
only  truly  great  in  ruling  over  free  men.  The  passage  is  jn 
the  form  of  dialogue. 

1  said,  "I  am  sometimes  very  much  disturbed.*'  Quoth  he,  "At 
what?"  I  answered: 

**It  is  at  this  which  thou  sayest,  that  God  gives  to  everyone 
freedom  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good,  whichsoever  he  will."     *    * 

"Then,"  quoth  he,  "I  may  very  easily  answer  thee  this  remark. 
How  would  1  now  look  to  you,  if  there  were  any  very  powerful 
king,  and  he  had  no  freemen  in  all  his  kingdom,  but  that  all  were 
slaves?" 

"Then,'*  said  I,  "It  would  not  be  thought  by  me  right,  nor  also 
reasonable,  if  servile  men  only  should  attend  upon  me." 

"Then,"  quoth  he,  "It  would  be  more  unnatural,  if  God  in  all 
his  kingdom,  had  no  free  creatures  under  his  power.  Therefore 
he  made  two  rational  creatures  free;  angels  and  men.  He  gave 
them  the  great  gift  of  freedom.  Hence  they  could  do  evil  as  well 
as  good,  whichsoever  they  would.  He  gave  this  very  fixed  gift, 
and  a  very  fixed  law  with  that  gift  to  every  man  unto  his  end." 

"*  Thus  we  see  that  Alfred  the  Great  was  eminently  Protes- 
tant and  republican  in  his  conceptions  of  religion  and  State 
government.  The  nation  which  brought  forth  an  Alfred  was 
certain  to  enlarge  human  liberties,  and  in  time,  work  out  a 
Christianity  which  should  embody  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
spirit  and  gospel  of  Jesus,  stripped  of  all  mysticism  and  priest- 
craft. And  thus  it  has  been:  Protestant  constitutional  mon- 
archy came  first,  and  then  in  America,  the  still  grander  ex- 
position of  Protestant  republicanism.  Alfred  the  great  and 
George  Washington  are  at  length  on  one  platform. 


ABOUT  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS* 


BY    MRS.    L.    B.    1»RATT. 


We  reprint  the  following  from  the  Phreiw/ttf/ieal  Journal: 


MAXXER  OF  BURYIKO  THE  DEAD. 


When  one  of  the  islanders  dies,  the  relatives  and  friends 
assemble  and  mourn,  they  commence  with  a  low  wail  which 
rises  and  increases  in  volume  till  it  can  be  heard  half  a  mile. 
These  exercises  continue  for  some  time,  but  are  suspended 
whenever  a  new  friend  enters  the  house.  Then  they  begin 
to  eulogise  the  dear  departed.  Their  excited  imaginations 
and  overwrought  tenderness  lead  them  to  portray  in  the 
most  glowing  terms,  the  many  excellencies  of  the  deceased. 
£ach  m  his  turn  extols  and  magnifies  the  virtues  of  the  lost 
one.  The  more  immediate  relatives,  hearhig  these  things 
repeated  over  and  over,  are  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever 
with  a  sense  of  their  irreparable  loss,  and  again  they  all  re- 
sume their  loud  wailings.  A  listener,  though  a  stranger  to 
the  bereaved,  can  not  refrain  from  tears.  These  exercises 
sometimes  last  for  several  hours. 

Another  of  their  peculiarities  is  the  bringing  of  presents 
to  the  dead.  Each  friend  brings  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  every 
piece  is  bound  about  the  body  of  the  dead,  oflen  making  a 
package  the  size  of  a  common  barrel.     This  envelop  answers 


the  purpose  of  a  cofilin.  The  native  cloth  is  not  porous,  and 
when  made  thick,  will  not  admit  air.  Mr.  Pratt  knew  a  man 
who  wrapped  his  deceased  wife  in  such  quantities  of  fajio 
(native  cloth),  that  he  was  enabled  to  keep  her  body  a  whole 
year  on  his  bedstead,  where  he  slept  by  her  side.  At  length 
the  arrowing  man  was  persuaded  to  bury  his  dead. 

It  was  a  custom  on  Tuboui  to  leave  a  habitation  where  a 
beloved  relative  had  died,  never  entering  it  again,  but  going 
away  and  building  another.  I  went  into  a  house  on  that 
island  where,  ^\er  years  before,  a  young  girl  fourteen  years 
old  had  died.  Her  parents  had  immediately  moved  to  an- 
other village,  and  occupied  the  house  no  more.  There  was 
standing  in  it  a  large  mahogany  chest,  containing  everything 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  beloved  daughter,  even  her 
books  and  the  toys  of  her  childhood.  The  house  was  con- 
sidered as  the  grave  of  the  departed.  Her  mother,  true  to 
her  own  affectionate  nature,  cut  off  her  beautiful,  long,  glossy 
hair,  spread  a  thick  covering  over  herself,  sat  down  upi»n 
the  ground,  and  refused  all  consolation.  Mr.  Pratt,  being 
absent  at  the  time,  returned  while  she  was  indulging  her  in- 
ordinate grief.  He  went  to  her,  told  her  that  the  liOrd 
would  be  displeased  with  such  excessive  repinings;  that  she 
must  arise  and  be  baptized,  and  she  would  find  peace  and 
comfort.  She  barkened  to  his  words,  embraced  the  gospel, 
and  was  ever  ai^er  a  faithful  member  of  the  church.  She 
had  one  daughter  left,  an  interesting  girl,  whom  wc  all  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  and  modest  deportment.  Her  mother 
watched  over  her  with  all  the  solicitude  that  a  cultivated 
mother  could  manifest  toward  a  beloved  daughter  in  our 
civilized  country.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  refines  and 
purifies  tho  hearts  of  those  who  live  for  it.  whether  white  or 
black. 

NAREIAUE  Cl'8TUM». 

The  parents  make  contracts  of  marriage  for  their  children 
while  they  are  very  young.  This  is  kept  a  secret  from  them 
until  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  understand  and  appreciate 
it.  Under  some  circumstances  they  frec|uently  come  together 
and  live  very  happily.  At  other  timcK,  the  knowledge  of 
the  contract  creates  an  aversion,  either  in  one  or  both,  and 
they  refuse  to  be  joined.  Very  few  of  the  elderly  people 
know  their  own  ages.  Some  plant  a  tree  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  They  are  particular  in  observing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  bark  of  that  tree  from 
one  season  to  another,  and  in  that  way  determine  the  age  of 
the  child.  The  young  children  learn  to  write  with  great 
facility.  Another  of  their  peculiarities  is  changing  their 
names  whenever  an  important  event  transpires  in  their  his- 
tory. If  a  child  sickens  and  dies,  the  father  perhaps  as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  diseased,  and  ever  after  bears  it.'  A 
child  fell  from  a  tree  and  was  killed,  and  the  mother  took 
the  name  of  the  tree. 


fe^ 


REAL  WEALTH. 


The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  correspond- 
ent at  Eiigleville.  We  do  not  give  his  name,  but  many  know 
him  "A  Little,"  be  the  same  more  or  less.  Shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  again. — Ed. 

The  means  of  gratifying  all  the  wants  of  our  fallen  natures 
is  not  real  wealth.  It  is  but  the  floating  within  our  reach 
the  passing  substance  of  transitory  things,  in  which  we  can 
take  but  a  short  interest;  for,  if  they  do  not  leave  us  before,  at 
death  we  must  leave  them. 
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There  is  do  real  wealth  without  eternal  possession;  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  changes  of  mortality;  it  consists  of  pure  affec- 
tions and  holy  desires:  of  knowledge  that  cannot  pass  away, 
and  which  connects  the  mortal  with  the  immortal,  and  a  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  power  to  open  the  way  to  eternal  pro- 
gress and  development. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  many  who  think  they  are  rich  will, 
in  the  end,  find  themselves  poor,  very  poor;  and  some  who 
are  now  thought  to  be  poor,  will  prove  to  be  rich  in  the  ele- 
ments of  life  eternal. 

If  the  source  of  our  happiness  passes  away,  then  must  our 
joy  cease*.  The  cottage  of  the  laborer  is  as  capable  of  being 
the  abode  of  felicity  as  the  palace  of  the  noble.  It  may  exist 
in  the  humble  cot  as  well  as  in  the  luxurious  home  of  the 
wealthy. 

There  is  no  easy  road  to  lasting  peace  and  joy.  There 
are  no  blessings  witJiout  labor  aud  sacrifice;  no  pleasure  with- 
out pain;  no  sources  of  joy  like  those  which  we  know  cannot 
pass  away;  and  we  can  realize  no  other  heaven  than  that  we 
fit  ourselves  for. 

The  blessings  of  life  arc  more  equally  divided  than  many 
suppose.  Men,  whether  rich  or  poor,  generally  have  about 
as  much  trouble  as  they  feel  the  ability  to  endure.  If  there 
are  exceptions,  they  are  as  often  with  the  poor  as  the  rich. 
None  get  through  this  world  without  sharing  the  evil  with 
the  good.  This  is  the  order  of  creation.  This  is  man's  des- 
tiny, without  which  he  would  not  feel  the  measure  of  his 
creation. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SETTLEMENTS. 
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THE   CHOIR   AND    BAND    OF   AMERICAN    FORK. 

AVe  have  long  desired  to  become  thorouirhly  ac<{uainted 
with  the  progress  of  music  in  the  settlements;  and,  in  our 
tour  through  the  South,  we  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
hear  for  ourselves  the  advancement  of  the  art. 

When  visiting  towns  and  cities  outside  of  Salt  Lake,  we 
have  endeavored  to  stimulate  both  the  local  bands  and  choirs, 
by  inviting  them  to  appear  before  the  public  in  conjunction 
with  our  professionals,  in  giving  musical  entertainments;  for 
experience  has  proved  to  us  that  the  mixing  of  amateurs 
with  professionals  is  the  best  plan  to  stimulate  them  to  the 
studv  of  music. 

The  first  choir  and  band  that  drew  our  attention  was  at 
American  Fork.  On  conversing  with  Bishop  Harrington, 
we  found  that  he  was  not  only  a  true  lover  of  sweet  sounds, 
but  was  anxious  to  inspire  others  with  the  same  feeling;  he 
not  only  sanctioned  the  study  of  music,  but  has  stimulated 
his  baud  and  choir  to  excel,  by  attending  their  rehearsals; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  Bishop  is  a  great  admirer  of 
good  melodies  and  varied  harmonic  combinations — to  be 
^>und  in  classical  compositions, — he  is  fond  oi*  a  joke,  and 
can  hear  without  a  shudder  a  good  comic  song,  when  judi- 
ciously rendered. 

On  our  first  visit  to  American  Fork,  we  were  much  pleased 
by  the  willingness  and  promptitude  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  choir 
conductor,  and  Mr.  Grant,  the  band  master,  in  coming  for- 
ward to  render  their  assistance  to  the  profession,  without  fee 
or  reward,  in  a  public  entertainment  for  the  amusement  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  In  fact,  very  little  notice  was  required 
in  bringing  together  an  audience.  The  united  exertions  of 
choir  conductor,  band  master,  and  their  members,  gave  more 
publicity,  and  exited  more  interest  in  the  settlement  than 
five  hundred  bills  would  have  done  posted  against  the  walls, 
when  coupled  with  the  Bishop's  remarks  at  a  public  meeting 
This  unselfish  assistance,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  amateurs. 


in  general  should  follow  the  like  example  instead  of  expect- 
ing pay  for  their  services,  when  the  instruction  th'^y  receive 
by  mixing  with  professionals  at  public  entertainments  is  an 
adequate  compensation  for  their  trouble,  not  to  mention  the 
amusement  they  have  themselves  at  the  entertainment. 

Should  they  have  to  devote  their  time  for  the  purpose, 
when  it  should  bo  employed  in  their  daily  avocatiuns,  then 
they  should  be  remunerated  for  that  loss  of  time. 

In  returning  to  our  subject,  we  must  say  we  were  als  > 
much  pleased  on  finding  that  a  number  in  both  band  and 
choir  were  creditable  sight-refers.  Th3  advantage  of 
knowledge,  experience  and  practice  in  music  is  above  all 
things  for  perfect  rendition.  Look  at  the  time  that  is  sued 
by  the  study  of  reading  music  at  sight.  There  are  mnuy 
passages  in  musical  compositions  that  the  ear  cannot  fathom; 
and  more  especially  in  classical  music,  which  are  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  be  caught  up  by  ear,  without  an  expense  .:f 
time  and  practice.  With  a  gooa  conductor,  n  choir  of  per- 
fect sight-readers,  the  interpretation  of  the  works  of  the 
giant  authors  are  rendered  practicable. 

There  are  two  ladies  in  the  American  Fork  choir,  who  are 
very  creditable  vocal  amateur  sight  readers.  Their  names 
are  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Fcathei-stone.  They  sing  duettos 
very  prettily  together,  and  the  qualities  of  MrsJiIvuns,  we  have 
proved.  At  the  last  concert  which  we  gave  at  A niorican  Fork . 
we  sang  a  duetto, sung  by  the  Rainor  family  whoii  in  England. 
— which  composition  is  out  of  print;  Mrs.  Evans  only  ran 
it  over  twice  at  a  rehearsal,  nnd  we  .sang  it  at  niglit  at  the 
concert,  though  the  execution  of  that  piece  w,  a  not  s  •  very 
simple,  yet  she  gave  much  satisfaction. 

We  have  also  heard  the  choir  rehetrse  anthems  somewhat 
classical  in  their  construction  i»nd  harmonic  combinations, 
and  we  have  been  told  by  the  conductor  that  many  of  the 
members  were  reading  them  at  first  s'gbi.  We  do  n»»t  assert 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  ])H^t  and  musician  was  fully 
brought  out  by  them,  because  that  would  require  good  pro- 
fessional rendering,  but  the  performance'  at  si«;ht  was  credit- 
able for  amateurs,  and  proved  whit  could  be  done  bj  perse- 
verance and  practice. 

Mr.  Grant,  the  choir  master,  hns  opeiu'd  a  small  musical 
establishment  for  the  sale  of  cheap  musical  instruments  and 
works  of  instruction,  and  he  told  mc,  when  on  my  last  visit, 
that  he  was  pretty  well  patronized;  and  many  were  studying 
tlie  divine  art  for  their  own  and  their  fellow-citizen *s  innusc- 
ment. 

This  is  ;^ro2ression. 


MuRPUY  AND  Mack's  Minstrels  have  just  closed  a 
successful  engagement  in  the  Salt  Lake  The  iter.  The  Da  fit/ 
Telegraph  and  the  Evening  News  have  written  extensively, 
though  not  very  critically,  upon  their  popular  musical  per- 
formances. The  Musical  Editor  promises  a  review  next  week 
of  the  Murphy  and  Mack  Minstrels,  and  especially  of  the 
rival  performance  between  Mr.  Mark  Croxall,  of  this  city, 
and  the  celebrated  cornet  player,  R.  AV.  Kohler. 


Please  Forward  at  Once. — Such  of  our  subscribers, 
whose  subscriptions  are  now  due,  are  requested  to  forward 
the  pay  at  once,  as  we  need  it.  The  present  great  dearth  of 
means  has  kept  back  so  much  of  the  pay  due  to  us  that  scarce- 
ly one  subscription  in  four  has  yet  reached  us.  We  blame 
no  one  for  this,  but  we  ask  all  to  remember  that  our  expenses 
are  very  great  and  that  every  little  helps. 

Such  of  our  friends  as  have  promised  to  pay  at  con- 
ference TIME,  are  requested  not  to  forget  their  promises, 
as  we  RELY  upon  tiie.m. 
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Lately,  two  sons  of  the  prophet  Joseph,  Alexander  and 
David  Smith,  have  arrived  in  our  city  on  a  mission  from  a 
little  body  in  Illinois.  We  have  conversed  with  these  young 
n^en,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  conscientious  and  desire 
in  their  way  to  do  good,  but  are  singularly  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  of  their  father's  movement  as  presented  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  accepted  by  ourselves.  On  this  account  we  think 
their  experience  here  may  be  useful  to  them,  as  they  have 
evidently,  never  yet  looked  at  their  father's  mission  from  our 
stand-point  and  are  therefore,  unconscious  how  monstrous 
their  propositions  look  to  us.  For  their  sakes,  as  much  as 
our  own,  we  shall  portray  their  proposition  in  our  own  colors, 
that  they  may  see  how  it  looks  to  those  who  have,  for  over  a 
score  of  years,  fought  the  battle  of  their  father's  movement 
in  this  land.  If  satire  or  ridicule  app2ars  to  edge  our  pen, 
it  will  be,  simply,  because  the  movement  they  unfortunately 
repjCKcnt  is  a  sitirc  on  itself  and  ridiculous  in  its  own  right. 
To  us,  the  "Josophite"  movement  is  one  thing  and  the  sons  of 
Joseph  another.  They  are  its  disciples  and  not  its  origina- 
tors. As  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  head'of  the  system  itself,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  him  honorable  and  highminded.  His 
aascrtions  of  his  father's  non-practice  of  polygamy— so  inex- 
plicable to  our  people — being  to  our  minds  the  unfortunate 
result  of  the  tutjrings  and  impressions  of  his  early  youth. 
We  say  this  fearlessly,  having  long  since  got  past  the  idea 
that  everybody  who  opposes  us  is  wicked  and  corrupt.  At 
the  same  time,  just  as  fearlessly  we  wish  to  exhibit  to  our 
misguided  brethren  the  inconsistency  of  their  platform  as  it 
appears  to  us. 

As  wo  undoi-httind  it,  these  sons  of  the  Prophet  have  visited 
our  city  on  the  grateful  mission  to  inform  those  members  of 
the  church  who  maintained  at  the  peril  of"  their  lives,  the 
organization  of  their  father's  church  when  it  was  threatened 
with  destruction,  that  they  arc  under  the  curse  of  God  for 
so  doing.  They  come  to  tell  them  that  they  should  have 
allowed  the  organization  to  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  that 
they,  and  the  whole  church,  should  have  waited, lifeless,  dead, 
disorganized  and  unknown  in  the  world,  until  their  brother 
Joseph,  then  a  boy,  grew  up  to  be  a  man.  They  also  come 
to  tell  all  who  joined  this  church  since  IJrigham  Young  has 
presided  over  it,  that  all  we  have  felt  in  our  souls  as  tokens 
of  a  divine  movement  in  this  land,  has  been  delusive,  and 
only  so  much  leading  us  to  a  sink  of  apostacy  and  the  work 
of  the  devil.  This  Is  strong  language,  but  it  is  what  their 
doctrines  practically  amount  to.  After  this  statement  of  our 
condition,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  inconsistency  of  their 
proposition,  they  request  us  still  to  believe  in  their  father's 
mission — not  perceiving  that  when  we  cut  out  of  our  lives 
all  the  spiritual  testimony  tiiat  brought  us  here,  they  and 
their  father  are  cut  out  with  it. 

This  view  of  the  case,  however,  strong  as  it  is,  only  repre- 
sents a  little  of  the  folly  to  which  we  are  invited  by  our 
young  friends.  To  show  fully  the  weakness  of  their  po- 
sition, in  our  eyes,  we  must  go  back  and  exhibit  the  character 


of  the  movement  presented  to  us  by  their  father,  and  compare 
it  with  the  programme  and  organization  they  offer  to  us  in 
exchange. 

When,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Joseph  the  Prophet  pre- " 
sen  ted  himself  before  the  world,  it  was  with  the  unqualified 
assertion  that' he  was  sent  to  open  a  dispensation  of  Revela- 
tion  which  should  never  be  closed  or  interrupted  in  its  pro- 
gress, until  the  institutions  of  the  heavenly  world  were 
everlastingly  established  upon  the  earth. 

Whether  his  Elders  traveled  through  Great  Britain  or 
America,  they  called  special  attention  to  this  point.  Well 
do  we  all  remember,  with  what  prolonged  emphasis  and 
unction,  they  dwelt  upon  the  idea  that  such  of  the  ancient 
church  as  thought  tlieir  day  of  revelation  would  never  ^jease, 
were  deceived — for  an  apostacy  had  to  come  in  their  cafe. 
But  not  so  with  thb  dispensation.  Here  was  to  be  the  grand 
contrast.  No  apostacies — except  such  futile  ones  that  the 
church  would  easily  triuniph  over — were  ever  to  occur  again. 

All  who  were  members  of  the  church  in  America  or  Eng- 
land, in  tlie  days  of  Joseph,  know^this  was  the  programme 
announced,  and  to  which  wc  pledged  our  faith.  On  the 
strength  of  this  statement,  the  thousands  of  Mormonism  joined 
the  church  abroad,  and  on  the  strength  of  it,  we  have  all 
followed  the  organization  to  these  mountains.  To  this  the 
entire  Territory  will  bear  witness — whether  from  this  country, 
England,  Wales  or  Scotland,  it  is  the  same.  We  never  knew 
or  heard  any  other  doctrine;  and  now,  at  this  late  hour,  after 
from  twenty  to  forty  years  uninterrupted  reliance  on  this 
great  proposition  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  along  come  two  of 
his  sons  to  tell  us,  in  effect,  that  their  father  and  his  Elders 
grossly  deceived  us — to  assure  us  his  mission  did  not  fulfill 
its  programme,  but  fell  through;  that  a  grand  apostacy  and 
breaking  up  of  the  entire  organization  of  the  church  did 
take  place — no  matter  how  much  denied;  that  all  the  predic- 
tions about  the  ^^fullness  of  times"  and  the  ^last  dispcnsjition 
which  was  never  to  fall  away"  were  mere  flourish, — in  a  word, 
that  the  church  was  based  and  extended  and  flourished  on  a 
lie; — which  church,  in  the  innocence  of  their  souls,  they 
nsk  us  still  to  accept  as  divine. 

Let  us  sketch  the  history  of  the  little  body  that  send  us 
this  manifesto:  Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  a  few  of  the 
former  members  of  the  church  in  Illinois  persuaded  the  eld- 
est son,  Joseph,  to  accept  the  pi-esidency  of  their  body.  Up 
to  this  hour,  the  world  was  utterly  unconscious  of  their  pret'- 
ence  as,  indeed,  it  is  to  day — with  the  exception  of  so  much 
notoriety,  as  their  opposition  to  Brigham  Young,  and  the 
simple  name  of  Joseph  Smith's  son  attaches  to  them. 

This  little  body  was  in  existence  some  time  before  they 
could  induce  the  son  of  Joseph  to  attach  himself  to  their  or- 
ganization. When  he  did  so,  he  was  followed  in  due  time 
by  his  brothers,  Alexander  and  David.  The  *'lleorgauized 
Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,"  consequently,  was  not  started 
by  "young''  Joseph  Smith  or  his  brothers, — they  are  simply 
converts  to  it.  It  was,  therefore,  no  church  started  by  the 
Revelations  of  God  and  angels; — the  church  came  first  and 
the  revelations — two  we  believe  in  number — ^have  arrived 
since 

After  an  existence  of  about  nine  years,  this  "quiet  inoffen- 
sive" little  system,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  when  an  occa- 
sional reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  East,  although  presi- 
ded over  by  a  "prophet"  and  "twelve  apostles"  and  heralded, 
with  a  grand  statemeiH  about  "revelations  and  latter-day 
glory,"  has  not  made  half  as  many  converts,  or  stir  in  the 
world,  as  plain,  unadorned  John  Wesley,  who  pretended  to  no 
special  inspiration,  did  in  a  couple  of  months;  for  the  bulk 
of  its  disciples  are  simply  such  as  were  converted  to  "Mor- 
monism" years  ago.  In  a  word,  we  do  this  "reorganized 
church"  no  injustice  when  we  say  that  it  has  not  made  America 
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feel  its  presence  as  much  in  nine  years  as  Joseph  the  Pro- 
phet (lid  in  one.  They  only  come  up  into  sight  once  in 
a  while,  when  some  editor  discussing  the  future  of  Utah,  in- 
cidentally informs  his  readers  that  there  is  a  society  in  Illi- 
nois who  do  not  believe  in  lirigham  Young  or  polygamy; 
when  they  receive  a  patronizing  pat  on  the  head  in  passing, 
and  are  again  forgotten. 

Tliis  statement  may  appear  overcolored  to  our  '"Josephito" 
friends,  but  it  is  true  to  our  experience.  In  our  Eastern 
trips  on  Ma«;nzine  business,  we  have,  personally,  ti*aveled 
seven  thousand  nalcs  through  the  United  States  without 
hearing  a  solitary  reference  to  their  existence.  Now  we,  by 
no  means,  intend  to  infer  that  obscurity  in  the  Ix-ijiuning  of 
a  system,  argues  aguinst  its  divinity;  but  a  Divine  mission 
certainly  will  have  vitality  and  force  enough  to  make  the 
world  aware  of  its  presence;  and  this,  the  ' 'Joseph ite"  move- 
ment has  certainly  failed  to  accomplish. 

It  is  an  obscure  syc^tem  of  this  kind,  then,  that  calls  upon 
us  t'j  throw  away  our  faith  in  the  imperishable  nature  of 
Joseph*s  niovenient  and  accept  their  discordant  «nd  power- 
less one  in  exohauge.  Uad  brothei*s  David  and  Alexander 
gone  to  a  strange  people  who  never  he;ird  their  father*s  pro- 
gr.nnme,  we  could  eoujprebend  their  position;  or  did  they 
come  tu  ask  us  to  r//:ibelieve  in  him,  we  could  understand 
that.  \\\\{  to  a.*ik  thcj^o  whose  souls  have  been  animated 
with  the  sublime  faith  <»f  an  eternal  system  let  down  from 
the  upper  worlds,  never  more  to  return  until  humanity  was 
beautifivd  and  lifted  up  totJod,  to  throw  away  their  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Heavenly  World  to  carry  through  a  grand  move- 
ment in  spiio  of  every  obstacle  when  onco  begun;  and  believe 
in  the  Divinity  of  a  movement  that  belied  all  its  promises 
and  wns  broken  up  aiul  perished  ere  it  had  scarce  commenced, 
is  to  ask  us  to  reject  the  whole  thing  as  a  humbug.  The 
fact  i.-t,  wc  neither  want  Joseph  Smith's  system  or  that  of 
his  sin's,  if  their  st;iten:ent  of  the  apostacy  be  true. 

Among  other  ple:is;iiit  little  things  growing  out  of  this 
doctrine  *;f  an  apistaey,  which  brothers  David  and  Alexan- 
der bring,  they  come  to  tell  us  tint  (lod  "cut  us  off  witu 
oLR  j)EAi)'*  ab:)Ut  twmtv  years  ago,  without  previously 
mentiuning  the  fact  to  us.  We  cannot  help  thinking  how 
wellapetjple  'cut  off  from  (lod"  can  feel,  providing  they 
have  plenty  t<>  eat  and  don't  know  it.  Now  that  we  do  know 
it,  however,  we  do  n<»t  feel  particularly  alarmed,  although 
/'our  dead"  may;  for  up;>n  them  and  their  still  dead-er  an- 
cestors, who  can  sc.iicoly  be  responsible  for  our  sins,  this 
sort  of  thing  must  b*  uucjiumonly  hard.  If  they  arc  not 
astonished  at  this  kind  of  treatment,  it  must  be  because  they 
are  used  to  it. 

To  prove  the  •euttiiig  off"  of  Brigham  and  his  followers,  a 
passage  from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  brought  forward, 
which  says  in  effect,  that,  if,  after  having  had  ^^sujfictnif 
tuiir''  to  build  a  temple  A)r  baptisms  for  the  dead,  the  church 
sh(mld  fail  to  comply,  they  should  be  rejected.  But  there  is 
another  passage  in  the  same  Revelation,  which  is  not  brought 
forw^ard,  but,  upon  which,  a  very  wise  silence  is  preserved, 
which  brings  in  a  provis.) — that  if  "VAr/V  (iinuics  come  vpon 
tlivm  iunl  hinder  f/irin  /'roin  pnjhnninif  that  iror/Cj^  the  Lord 
will  no  longer  require  the  completion  of  the  temple,  but  ac- 
cept of  their  work  as  it  is.  How  the  poor  Saints  went  to 
with  their  might;  how,  with  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
trowel  in  the  other,  they  built  that  house;  how  their  enemies 
did  '-come  upon  them  and  hinder  them,"  as  anticipated  in 
the  Kevel.ition;  how  they,  nevertheless,  through  blood  and 
tribulation,  consecrated  it,  incomplete  as  it  nccssarily  was,  and 
thus  bore  testimony  of  their  zeal  and  devotion,  is  no  more 
mentioned  by  ''Joseph ite"  preachers,  than  is  the  statement 
I  of  the  Revelation  that  in  such  case,  the  threatened  rejection 
I     would  all  fall  to  the  ground. 


Next  to  the  apostacy  of  the  church,  the  falsity  of  poly- 
gamy is  the  text  of  our  young  friends.  Not  that  they 
specially  exert  themselves  to  prove  it  contrary  to  the  Bible 
or  to  nature.  Their  especial  zeal  is  spent  in  trying  to  prove 
that  their  father  did  not  practise  polygamy,  basing  their  ar- 
gument on  certain  assertions  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  and  in  the  Times  and  Seasons. 

Now,  we  all  know,  that  before  to-day,  in  this  very  city, 
members  of  this  very  "Josephite"  party  have  admitted  that 
Joseph  Smith  did  practise  polygamy,  and  have  absolutely 
argued  that  God  permitted  him  to  be  killed  as  a  punishment 
for  so  doing;  but  we  will  pass  this  contradiction  and  mud- 
dling of  their  own  statements,  and  accept  their  present  view. 
It  is  just  as  good  as  any.  Here,  in  this  city,  with  a  dozen 
women  who  were  married  to  Joseph  Smith;  with  scores  who 
were  married  by  him,  personally,  to  other  men  in  polygamy; 
with  hundreds  who  were  taught  the  doctrine  from  his  own 
lips,  they  expect  us  to  believe  their  father  never  taught  it 
to  the  church. 

Their  grand  argument  in  opposition  to  this  mass  of  living 
testimony,  is  found  in  certain  letters  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  which  simply  prove  that  they  consider  the  denial  of 
the  principle  for  a  time  preferable  to  bringing  destruction 
and  death  to  thousands.  But  what  does  this  amount  to? 
David  and  Alexander  can  prove  Joseph  Smith  denied  poly- 
gamy, and  we  can  prove  he  practised  it.  Both  are  true. 
He  both  practised  and  denied  it.  Why  not  believe  both 
facts?  There  is  no  question  about  either.  The  only  point 
left  for  anybody  to  decide  is  whether  he  acted  wisely  in  so 
doing — whether,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
acknowledged  polygamy  and  periled  the  lives  of  his  people, 
or  retained  the  fact  until  he  believed  he  could  safely  an- 
nounce it.  It  is  simply  a  matt^  of  opinion  upon  which 
everybody  must  judge  for  themselves;  and  Joseph  Smith  had 
as  good  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  as  any  other  man  upon 
whose  shoulders  rested  the  safety  of  thousands. 

Years  ago,  the  mass  of  this  people  accepted  both  these 
facts,  as  well  as  another  one:  that  former  revelations  of  Jos- 
eph's confined  a  man  to  one  wife.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  ''Josephite"  faction  on  that  subject 
being,  that  we  have  grown  to  understand  that  Revelations 
are  progi'cssive,  while  our  Piano  opponents  are  ignorant 
of  this  great  truth.  If  they  do  not  want  to  waste  their  time 
and  ours,  let  them  cease  the  stringing  together  of  texts,  and 
prove  that  God  does  not  give  Revelations  to  suit  the  Times; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded,  we  will  worship  a  woodeo 
God  in  preference  to  such  a  Deity— one  who  belies  every 
instinct  of  light  he  has  placed  within  us. 

W^e  want  to  tell  our  misguided  brethren  in  Illinois,  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  truth  of  polygamy  does  not  rest  upon 
Revelations;  it  rests  upon  the  facts  .of  human  nature.  If  it 
is  not  possible  for  one  man  to  purely  love  two  women,  and 
for  two  women  to  purely  love  and  live  with  that  man,  then 
all  the  belchings  or  thunders  of  Sinia  cannot  make  it  right  to 
practise  polygamy.  Revelations  can  bring  a  truth  to  light, 
but  they  cannot  create  it.  Either  Polygamy  is  in  harmony 
with  our  true  natures  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  all  the  Revel- 
ations of  Joseph  Smith  or  any  other  prophet  are  not  worth 
the  snap  of  our  fingers.  What  matters  it  then,  whether 
Joseph  did  or  did  not  deny  it.  Is  it  true  is  all  we  ask.  Sup- 
posing Joseph  Smith  had  revealed  that  Geology  was  a  true 
science,  and  that  his  sons  could  now  show  us  a  ton  of  his 
letters  declaring  it  was  false,  what  should  we  care  while  the 
rocks  remained  as  evidences  of  the  science?  We  should  go 
to  the  earth's  strata  to  test  the  question,  and  not  to  his  let- 
ters or  Revelations.  And  so  with  polygamy:  Joseph  but 
revealed  a  principle,  and  we  now  go  to  the  facts  of  men  and 
women's  natures  for  its  confirmation  or  rejection. 
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So  much  we  say  as  to  Polygamy  resting  upon  letters 
or  Revelations.  As  to  the  bare  question  whether  Joseph 
Smith  practiced  it,  no  court  of  justice  ever  had  as  much  liv- 
ing testimony  to  prove  any  man  ever  did  anything,  as  we  can 
present  to  prove  his  endorsement  of  polygamy  His  wives 
that  he  lived  with,  his  friends  that  he  tutored  in  it,  all  are 
present  for  reference.  But  Alexander  and  David  declare  that 
)io  amount  of  evidence  shall  convince  them.  While  in  their 
present  frame  of  mind,  we  do  not  see  how  their  own  father 
could  convince  them  upon  his  oath.  It -is  certainly  evident 
that,  could  he  reappear  upon  earth  with  a  score  of  wives  and 
a  hundred  children,  they  would  still  refer  to  the  Times  and 
Seamm  to  prove  it  was  all  delusion.  There  is  one  comfort  in 
all  this,  however:  should  the  government  ever  want  to 
handle  our  people  for  polygamy,  Alexander  and  David  can 
prove — notwithstanding  their  wives — ^that  they  never  prac- 
ticed it,  having,  in  times  past,  denied  it  equally  with  Joseph 
Smith,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  clear  them  on  the  same 
grounds. 

And  now  let  \is  say  a  word  as  to  Heirship  and  Presidency. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  Joseph  Smith  of  Piano 
being  entitled  to  lead  the  church,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
the  martyred  Jaseph.  So  far  as  any  of  Joseph  Smith's  sons 
are  concerned,  we  simply  hope  and  pray  that  they  may  so  far 
grow  out  of  their  present  position  as  to  obtain  both  honor 
and  influence  among  the  people  to  whom  their  labors  legiti- 
mately belong;  but  if  we  know  the  true  feeling  of  our  brethren, 
it  is  that  they  never  intend  Joseph  Smith's,  nor  any  other 
man's  son,  to  preside  over  them,  simply  because  of  hissonship. 
The  principle  of  heirship  has  cursed  the  world  for  ages,  and 
with  our  brethren  we  expect  to  fight  it  till,  with  every  other 
relic  of  tyranny,  it  is  trodden  under  foot. 

What  the  world  needs  is  not  heirship,  but  inspiration, 
I)ower,  force,  life,  genius.  Can  any  man  give  it  these,  he  is 
called  of  God,  and  his  ordination  is  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
When  Ciod  wants  any  other  man  to  lead  this  people,  he  will 
bear  this  royal  signet  of  divinity  or  he  and  the  people  that 
follow  him  will  wither  up  together. 

In  pafcjsing,  let  us  say,  in  the  kindest  feeling,  to  these  sons 
of  Joseph,  whom  we  love  for  the  good  their  father's  mission 
has  brought  to  us:  you  bear  an  honorable  name,  but,)for  all  the 
influence  and  respect  it  commands,  you  are  indebted  to  Utah 
and  its  people.  Had  this  community  allowed  the  church  to 
have  gone  to  pieces,  when  the  present  members  oi'  the  ''Jos- 
ephitc"  body  scattered  in  despair,  who  would  know  or  care 
anything  about  Joseph  Smith  or  his  sons  to-day?  Who,  after 
the  leader  of  an  organization  had  been  shot  in  jail,  his  dis- 
ciples scattered,  and  his  system  broken  up  and  silent  for  six- 
teen years,  would  have  gone  hunting  for  his  children,  had 
not  the  system  they  have  been  taught  to  despise  perpetuated 
his  organization,  and  kept  their  name  before  the  world? 

In  sending  their  missionaries  to  us,  this  little  **Josephite" 
band  at  least  show  their  innocence  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter. We  see  in  a  moment  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
liberal  and  progressive  character  of  the  scheme  we  embraced. 
True,  they  talk  to  us  of  a  church  of  Ilevelations  that  arc 
^'going  to  come;"  but  they  are  not  to  be  progressive  Revela- 
tions. When  they  do  come,  they  are  to  harmonize  with  all 
past  revelations,  as  if  we  want  Revelations  to  harmonize  with 
all  the  misconceptions  and  traditions,  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  the  Revelations  of  every  prophet  that  has  ever  appeared. 
What  we  need  are  Revelations  that  will  break  the  fetters  of 
the  past,  treat  all  previous  prophets  and  times,  as  children 
and  days  of  infancy,  and  sweep  on  to  those  grand  conceptions 
of  Ood,  a  future  life  and  progress,  that  are  now  breaking  in 
upon  the  human  mind.  The  creed  of  brother  Joseph  would 
tie  us  down  to  his  father's  Revelations  whether  they  denied  the 
testimony  of  our  eyes  as  seen  in  the  rocks,or  the  evidence  of  our 


senses  as  to  what  was  babyish  in  Moses  or  the  prophets.  They 
would  pin  our  faith  to  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  its 
dust-made  man.  About  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  us  could 
have  listened  to  the  twaddle  about  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden,  and  God  Almighty  discovering  to  His  surprise  that 
among  all  the  bears,  and  lions,  and  tigers,  there  was  not  found 
a|suitable  companion  for  Adam.  Or,  to  use  the  words  of  Moses, 
himself,  after  describing  the  creation  of  the  beasts, — "But 
for  Adam  there  was  not  found  a  help-mate  for'  him" — as  if 
the  Almighty  might  not  have  known  that  very  well  before; 
unless  He  supposed  that  Adam  could  have  taken  an  Elephant 
to  his  bosom,  or  induced  a  tiger  to  prepare  his  meals.  And 
then,  as  if  struck  by  a  bright  idea,  creating  woman  as  an 
after-thought.  Going  to  work  and  Undoing  the  mis-made 
man,  taking  him  to  pieces  as  a  little  girl  woiild  a  badly  made 
doll,  extracting  a  rib,  and  closing  up  the  place  again.  What 
we  need  are  Revelations  that  shall  emancipate  mankind  from 
all  theologies  based  on  such  fables  as  these.  Andjof  this, 
brother  Joseph's  creed  offers  us  no  hope. 

With  respect  to  the  two  or  three  "Revelations"  that  have 
already  come  through  Joseph  of  Piano,  we  have  examined 
them,  and  must  say  in  all  kindness,  that  any  uninspired  man 
of  average  intelligence  could  impart  more  valuable  truths  in 
ten  minutes  than  they  contain  together.  Joseph,  himself, 
could  tell  more  in  the  same  time,  in  his  most  uninspired  con- 
dition. Doubtless  some  spirit  has  given  themT— for  we  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  Joseph  is  an  impostor; — ^but 
who  the  individual  is,  is  of  no  consequence,  because  they 
amount  to  nothing.  Of  course  they  dictate  the  doing  of  this 
or  that;  but  they  clear  up  no  mystery  of  human  existence, 
and  reveal  no  truth  that  touches  our  souls  with  its  beauty. 
They  are  simply  w^hat  any  ordinary  personage  in  the  body  or 
out  of  it  could  tell  us  to  do,  if  he  chose.  \ 

As  to  Joseph  himself,  so  far  a4S  we  can  learn,  he  very  mod-  i 
estly  claims  no  converse  with  angels  as,  his  father  did.  As  ! 
his  brothers  say,  that  was  only  necessary  to  establish  the 
church.  He  has  but  inspirations  or  impressions  of  some 
kind.  Of  course,  plenty  of  other  people  may  have  no  more;  i 
but  why  come  to  us  with  a  blast  of  trumpets,  about  *'Revela-  1 
tions  and  Prophets"  "as  it  wa.s  in  the  beginning,"  when  it  I 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this. 

To   sum    up.     If    "Josephism"  be  true  the  mission  of 
Joseph  Smith  simply  amounts  to  this: — The  Heavenly  world     , 
after  commencing  a  movement  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,     : 
and  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  it  should  never  pass     < 
away,  allowed  it  to  be  broken  up  and  perish  as  an  organiza-     ' 
tion  for  sixteen  years.     During  which  entire  period,  not  a     j 
sound  was  uttered  or  an  effort  made  in  its  behalf;  while  its     ' 
thousands  of  deceived  followers,  who  had  embraced  it  in  love     j 
and  faith,  believing  in  its  immutability,  were  left  scattered     ' 
and  sheperdless,  without  one  word  of  cohlfort  or  direction,  and     | 
the  system  as  a  whole   prostrate   and   dead.     After   which     j 
weary  interval  it  began  again  in  a  weakly  sort  of  a  way;  in     1 
ten  years  of  a  fresh  start  obtaining  less  influence  than  a     i 
tenth-rate  sectarian  church.     This  abortion  of  a  divine  mis- 
sion with  \t&  inteiTuptions  and  disorganization;  its  falsifica-     i 
tion  of  its  programme;  its   valueless  revelations   of  to-day; 
its  insignificance  and  lack  of  converting  power,  the  Joseph-     I 
ites  ask  us  to  believe  in,  as  the  grand  "Dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times."     All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  any  movement     I 
which  brings  about  no  more  among  earth's  millions  in  nearly 
forty  years  than  Joseph  Smith's  has  done,  if  it  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  Piano  and  its  little  system,  has  not  much  of  God  in 
it  anyway — and  the  earth  might  as  well  be  without  it  as  with 
it.     In  a  Divine  system  we  have  a  right  to  expect  power  and 
force,  and  practical  results  surpassing  the  ordinary  effects  of 
men's  laboi*s.     If  Joseph  Smith's  mission  has  been  continued 
in  these  mountains,  it  has  accomplished  something — it  has     ! 
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gathered  a  people — founded,  in  fact,  an  inspirational  nation, 
who,  no  matter  what  they  may  be  to-day,  can  at  any  moment 
be  awakened  by  the  electric  touch  of  conmiunication  with  the 
invisible  worlds;  and  what  that  fact  means  ^'tongues  cannot 
tell."  If  it  has  not  done  this  but  is  to  be  judged  by  the  re- 
sults of  "Joseph ism/'  it  has  done  nothing,  but  what  any  sec- 
tarian system  could  have  done  in  a  far  more  powerful  way; 
and  the  cry  should  immediately  be  taken  up  by  every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  throughout  the  world, — there  hasbeen  no  Pro- 
phet— no  mission  of  (Jod  amongst  us,  **To  your  tents  0  Israel." 


ft. 


HU«H  MILLER  AND   HOSES. 

In  the  following  extract,  we  give  the  effort  of  Hugh  Miller, 
the  celebrated  geologist,  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation,  with  the  facts  of  science  in  general  and  Geol- 
ogy m  particular. 

That  our  readers  may  understand  the  difficulties  which 
Professor  Miller  attempts  to  solve,  we  must  briefly  give  Moses* 
account  of  the  order  in  which  things  were  created,  as  follows:- 

()n  the  *^ir8t  Day,"  light  was  divided  from  the  darkness.  On 
the  Second,  the  ^'waters  above  the  firmament  were  separated  from 
those  below."  On  the  Third  Day  the  seas  were  separated  by  them- 
selves, the  dry  land  appeared,  the  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  sprang 
into  existence.  On  the  Fourth  Day,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
were  brought  into  being.  On  the  Fifth  Day,  enormous  fishes,  such 
as  great  whales,  together  with  winged  fowl,  were  made.  On  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Sixth  Day,  cattle  and  creeping  things  were 
produced,  and,  at  or  about  its  close,  man  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  Moses,  light  was  divided 
from  the  darkness  before  the  sun,  moon  or  stars  were  in  ex- 
istence, to  divide  them.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  some 
have  attempted  to  explain  by  the  idea  that  light  being  a  sub- 
stance latent  in  the  elements,  could  therefore  exist  without 
the  aid  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Leaving  this  to  be  as  it  may,  a 
greater  difficulty  still  exists. 

According  to  Moses,  we  have  grass,  herbs  and  trees  before 
there  was  any  sunlight  to  sustain  them  in  existence;  a  thing 
about  as  easy  to  understand,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that 
Caiu  was  born  before  his  mother.  The  sun  being  as  much 
the  parent  and  suppt»rter  of  veget^ible  life,  as  is  the  mother 
the  fountain  and  supply  of  her  child's  being,  only  more  so. 

This,  and  other  difficulties,  too  numerous  to  mention,  Hugh 
Miller  atteuipts  to  explain.  Not  by  supposing  Moses  histor- 
ically correct,  but  by  imagining  that  the  story  of  the  Creation 
was  revealed  to  him  by  cmou  and  not  by  description.  In 
other  words,  he  supposes  that  a  scries  of  huge  panoramic 
views,  by  divine  power,  were  made  to  appear  before  him,  each 
representing  the  earth  at  a  successive  stage  of  its  progress; 
and  that  Moses  described  things  as  they  appeared — just  like 
any  other  looker-on  who  did  not  exactly  understand  the  process. 

Thus  supposing,  according  to  usual  geologic  theory,  that 
the  earth  was,  in  the  beginning  a  molten  mass. — within  un- 
dergoing a  cooling  process — the  seas  upon  its  surface  would 
boil  like  a  pot.  The  thick  stratum  of  steam  covering  its  sur- 
face would  '*wrap  the  earth  in  a  darkness,  gross  and  palpable 
as  that  of  Egypt  of  old."  This,  Mr.  Miller  thinks,  would 
present  a  view  to  Moses  exactly  corresponding  with  his  words 
that,  **In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

After  a  time,  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  struggle  through 
this  mass  of  clouds,  furniing  a  faint  twilight.  This,  to  Moses' 
tninformed  mind,  would,  of  course,  be  the  ^*divisiou  of  the 
light  from  the  darkness,"  and  be  precisely  his  first  day's  work. 

This  process  proceeding  until  the  clouds  in  huge  masses 
separated  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  deep,  would 
naturally  be  described  by  Moses  as  "the  waters  above  the 
firmament"  being  separated  from  the  **water8  below  the  firm- 
ament'* and  agree  with  his  second  day's  work. 


Next  in  order,  the  dry  land  would  begin  to  appear  as  low 
marshy  continents,  rising  out  of  the  seas,  upon  the  surface 
of  which  a  rank  vegetation — ^grass,  ^herbs  and  trees — would 
appear.     This  would  correspond  with  the  third  day's  work. 

In  the  next  great  period,  the  steam,  mist  and  vapor,  having 
passed  away,  the  sun  would  shine  forth  in  unobstructed  glory 
by  day,  while  the  moon  and  stars  would  be  seen  undimmed 
at  night. — While  gazing  on  this  panorama,  Moses  would  im- 
agine that  they  had  but  just  sprung  into  being,  and  hence 
would  ascribe  them  to  the  Fourth  day's  work. 

According  to  the  demonstrations  of  Geology,  fish  of  small 
and  insignificant  species,  must  have  existed  in  the  waters  long 
before  the  fifth  period  of  creation;  but  Hugh  Miller  supposes 
that  as  these  were  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  seas,  which  in 
turn  were  more  or  less  enveloped  by  clouds  and  mist,  they 
would  be  unseen  by  Moses  in  his  past  visions;  until  thescene 
becoming  serene  in  its  character  and  grandly  illuminated, 
he  would  perceive,  for  the  first  time,  gi*eat  monsters  sporting 
in  the  deep,  while  **winged  fowl"  flew  through  ^the  midst 
of  heaven."  Describing  things  only  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
and  not  as  they  truly  occurred,  he  would  represent  these  crea- 
tures as  not  being  brought  into  being  until  the  fifth  period. 

On  the  Sixth,  or  last  Day,  Moses  says  that  cattle  and  creep- 
ing things  appeared,  and  finally  man  himself.  This  would 
correspond  with  geological  research,  which  shows  that  gigantic 
mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  received  their  greatest  develop- 
ment about  the  period  immediately  prececding  man's  advent. 

With  these  remarks,  we  think  Hugh  Miller's  points  will  be 
fully  understandable.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  acute  reader, 
however,  that  by  this  kind  of  reasoning,  the  ^Mosaic  account 
of  the  Cr«ation  is  not  proved  true,  we  are  simply  furnished 
with  an  explanation  of  how  3Ioses  could  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  and  yet  describe  things  contrary  to  the  way  we 
know  they  must  have  occurred.  With  this  preface,  we  pre- 
sent the  extract. — Ed. 

*'ljct  us  suppose  that  Moses  first  hears  the  great  doctrine 
orally  enunciated,  that  -in  the  beginning  (hhI  created  the 
heaven.?  and  the  earth.'  rnreckoucd  ages,  condensed  in 
the  vision  into  a  few  brief  moments,  pass  away;  the  creative 
voice  is  again  heard,  *Let  there  be  light,'  and  straightway  a 
gray  diffused  light  springs  up  in  the  east,  and,  casting  its 
sickly  gleam  over  a  cloud-limited  expanse  of  steaming,  vap- 
orous sea,  journeys  through  the  heavens  towards  the  west. 
One  heavy,  sunless  day  is  made  the  representative  of  myriad.^; 
the  faint  light  waxes  fainter, — itsinks  beneath  the  dim,  unde- 
fined horizon;  the  first  scene  of  the  drama  closc>  up"n  the  seer. 

The  l.ght  again  brightens, — it  is  day;  and  over  an  expanse 
of  ocean  without  visible  bound  thj  horizim  has  become  wider 
and  sharper  of  outline  than  before.  There  is  life  in  that 
great  sea, -in vertebrate,  mayhap  iclithyic,(fishy)  life;  but,  from 
the  comparative  distance  of  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the 
prophet,  only  the  slow  roll  of  its  waves  can  be  'discerned,  as 
they  rise  and  fall  in  long  undulations  before  a  gentle  gale; 
and  what  most  strongly  impresses  the  eye  is  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  atmaspheric  scenery.  That  lower 
stratum  of  the  heavens  occupied  in  the  previous  vision  by 
seething  steam,  or  gr>»y,  smoke-like  fog,  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent; and  only  in  an  upper  region,  where  the  previously 
invisible  vapor  of  the  tepid  sea  has  thickened  in  the  cold,  do 
the  clouds  appear.  But  there,  in  the  higher  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  they  lie,  thick  and  manifold, — an  upper  ea  of 
great  waves,  separated  from  those  beneath  by  the  transparent 
firmanent,  and,  like  thenr,  too,  impelled  in  rolling  masses  by 
the  wind.  A  mighty  advance  has  taken  place  in  creation; 
but  its  most  conspicuous  optical  sign  is  the  existence'  of  a 
transparent  atmosphere, — of  a  firmament  stretched  out  dvdr 
the  earth,  that  separates  the  waters  above  from  the  waters 
below.     But  darkness  descends  for  the  third  time  upon  the 
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9661)  1^  th6  evening  and  the  moi-ning  have  completed  the 
»^cond  day. 

Yet  again  the  light  riles  under  a  canopy  of  cloud;  but  the 
ioene  has  ohauged,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  unbroken  ez- 
paoae  of  sea.  The  white  surf  breaks,  at  the  dbtant  horizon, 
Qtt  an  insulated  reef  formed  mayhap  by  the  Silurian  or  Old 
Red  coral  zoophytes  ages  before,  during  the  bygone  yester- 
day; aod  beats  in  long  lines  of  foam,  nearer  at  hand,  against 
%  low,  winding  shore,  the  seaward  barrier  of  a  widely  spread 
oouutrv.  For  at  the  Divine  command  the  land  has  arisen 
from  the  deep; — not  inconspicuously  and  in  scattered  islets, 
as  at  an  earlier  time,  but  in  extensive  though  flat  and  marshy 
continents,  little  raised  over  the  sea  level;  and  a  yet  further 
fiat  has  covered  them  with  the  great  carboniferous  flora.  The 
scene  is  one  of  mighty  forests  of  cone-bearing  trees,— of 
palms,  and  ti*ee-ferns,  and  gigantic  club  mosses,  on  the 
opener  slopes,  and  of  great  reeds  clustering  by  the  sides  of 
quiet  lakes  and  dark  rolling  rivers.  There  is  deep  gloom  in 
the  recesses  of  the  thicker  woods,  and  low  thick  mists  creep 
along  the  dank  marsh  or  sluggish  si  ream.  But  there  is  a 
general  lightening  of  the  sky  over  head;  as  the  day  declines, 
a  redder  flush  than  had  hitherto  lighted  up  the  prospect  falls 
athwart  fern-covered  bank  and  long  withdrawing  glade.  And 
while  the  fourth  evening  has  fallen  on  the  prophet,  he  bc- 
oomes  sensible,  as  it  wears  on,  and  the  fourth  dawn  approaches, 
that  yet  another  change  has  taken  place.  The  Creator  has 
spoken,  and  the  stars  look  out  from  openings  of  deep  un- 
clouded blue;  and  as  day  rises,  and  the  planet  of  morning  pales 
in  the  east,  the  broken  cloudlets  are  transmitted  from  bronze 
into  gold,  and  anon  the  gold  becomes  fire,  and  at  length  the 
glorious  sun  arises  out  of  the  sea;  and  enters  on  his  course 
rejoicing.  It  is  a  brilliant  day;  the  waves,  of  a  deeper  and 
softer  blue  than  before,  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  light;  the 
earth,  with  little  else  to  attract  the  gaze,  has  assumed  a  garb 
ef  brighter  green;  and  as  the  sun  declines  amid  even  richer 
glories  than  those  which  had  encircled  his  rising,  the  moon 
appears  full  orbed  in  the  cast, — to  the  human  eye  the  second 
great  luminary  of  the  heavens, — and  climbs  slowly  to  the 
zenith  as  night  advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  on  land 
and  sea. 

Again  the  day  breaks;  the  prospect  consists,  as  before,  of 
land  and  ocean.  There  are  great  pine  woods,  recovered 
swamps,  wide  plains,  winding  rivers,  and  broad  lakes;  and  a 
bright  sun  shines  over  all.  But  the  landscape  derives  its 
interest  and  novelty  from  a  feature  unmarked  before.  Gigan- 
tic birds  stalk  along  the  sands,  or  wade  far  into  the  water  in 
ouest  of  their  ichthyic  (fishy)  food;  while  birds  of  lesser  size 
float  upon  the  lakes,  or  scream  discordant  in  hovering  flocke, 
thick  as  insects  in  the  calm  of  a  summer  evening,  over  the 
narrower  scjis,  or  brighten  with  the  sunlit  gleam  of  iheir 
wings  the  thick  woods.  And  ocean  has  its  monsters:  great 
^'taunmim**  tempest  the  deep,  as  they  heave  their  huge  bulk 
over  the  surface,  to  inhale  the  life-sustaining  air;  and  out  of 
their  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  "seething  pot  or  caul- 
dron." Monstrous  creatures,  armed  in  massive  scales,  haunt 
the  rivers,  or  scour  the  flat  rank  meadows;  earth,  air,  and 
water  are  charged  with  animal  life;  and  the  sun  sets  on  a 
busy  scene,  in  which  unerring  instinct  pursues  unremittingly 
its  few  simple  ends, — the  support '  and  preservation  of  the 
individual,  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  the  young. 

Again  the  night  descends,  for  the  fifth  day  has  closed;  and 
morning  breaks  on  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  creation.  Cattle 
and  beasts  of  the  fields  graze  on  the  plains;  the  thick-skinned 
rhinoceros  wallows  in  the  marshes;  the  squat  hippopotamus 
rustles  among  the  reeds,  or  plunges  sullenly  into  the  river; 
great  herds  of  elephants  seek  their  food  amid  the  young  herb- 
age of  the  woods;  while  animals  of  fiercer  nature, — the  lion, 


ft- 


the  leopard,  and  the  bear, — harbor  in  deep  eaves  till  the 
evening,  or  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey  amid  tangled  thickets, 
or  beneath  some  broken  bank.  At  length  as  the  day  wanes 
and  the  shadows  lengthen,  man,  the  responsible  lord  of  crea- 
tion, formed  in  God's  own  image,  is  introduced  upon  the 
scene;  and  the  work  of  creation  ceases  forever  upon  the  earth. 
The  night  falls  once  more  upon  the  prospect,  and  there  dawns 
yet  another  morrow, — the  morrow|of  God's  rest— that  Divine 
Sabbath  in  which  there  is  no  more  creative  labor,  and  which, 
^'blessed  and  sanctified"  beyond  all  the  days  that  had  gone 
before,  has  as  its  special  object  the  moral  elevation  and  final 
redemption  of  man.  And  over  it  no  evening  is  represented 
in  the  record  as  falling,  for  its  special  work  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sublime  panorama  of 
creation  exhibited  in  vision  of  old  to 

**Tlie  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  secii, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos;'' 

and,  rightly  understood,  I  know  not  a  single  scientific  truth 
that  militates  against  even  the  minutest  or  least  prominent  of 
its  details." 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

BY   J.    n.    MARTINKAV. 

'Tis  eve.     The  sunlight  gilds  with  golden  hue, 

The  snowy,  cloud-encircled  mountain  top; 
And  in  the  darkling,  shadowy  vale,  the  dew 

Of  flower  and  leaflet  gathers  drop  by  drop. 
The  hour  is  silent,  save  the  murmuring  rlU 

That  leaps  along  its  steep  and  rocky  bed, 
Or  save  the  distant,  faintly  tinkling  bell, 

Or  Boft-winged  bat  that  circles  round  my  head. 

I  see  again  my  father's  reverend  form. 

His  grave  demeanor  and  his  stately  air. 
His  sparkling  eye  with  love  and  friendship  warm. 

The  forehead — crowned  with  silver-sprinkled  hair. 
My  mother!  Ah  how  sacred  is  that  word  ! 

The  first  that  by  the  infant  lip  is  spoken — 
The  last  that  on  the  battle-plain  is  heard 

From  thousands,  ere  their  thread  of  life  is  broken. 
I  see  again  her  kind  and  loving  face 

That  o*er  me  bent  in  childhood's  blissful  slumber, 
Her  gently  beaming  eye,  her  quiet  grace; 

Ah!  who  can  e'er  those  happy  mem'ries  number! 

1  hear  ngain  a  spirit-whispered  song 

My  sister  used  to  sing,  while  at  her  feet 
HVe  nestled  closely  round.     Her  voice  hath  long 

Been  silent  now.     The  cold,  white  winding  sheet 
Enwraps  our  loved  one's  form,  and  on  the  stone, 

Her  name  engraven  is  with  mosS  overgrown. 
A  lily  pure  and  spotless  blooming  bright — 

The  spring  of  life  she  graced,  then  passed  from  sight. 

I  had  a  brother  once — a  baby-boy 

Scarce  two  years  old,  with  soft  and  gentle  eye 
And  waving  hair — his  mother's  latest  joy — 

And  happy  as  the  bird  that  flitted  by. 
Years  since  have  passed.     I  never  saw  him  more. 

But  liave  been  told  that  on  the  battle-plain 
Of  Murfrcesboro,  reddened  deep  with  gore. 

He  rests  among  our  country's  valiant  slain. 
No  purer  patrioti^im  than  his  was  found; 

No  braver  heart  our  banner  gathered  round. 

How  many  tried  and  trusted  friends  are  gone! 

How  many  a  time  our  aching  hearts  have  bled. 
How  many  an  old  and  half-remembered  song 

Hath  brought  to  mind  those  scenes  forever  fled  ! 
And  time  is  passing  still; — to-day  will  be 

Soon  numbered  with  the  past — eternal  past — 
While  rush  we  on  towards  eternity 

That  stretches  out  so  broad — illimitable — vast! 
Logan,  August  12,  18C9. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 

NOT    ALL    DROSS 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLTDdE. 
CHAPTER  LVl. 

IX    THE    DIXGEOX    OF   THE    l>lt    LACY    CA8TLK. 

All  that  nigbi,  the  carriage  which  bore  Sir  Walter  Templar 
dashed  along  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  stout  coach-horses  could  go'to- 
wards  the  castle  of  the  De  Lacys.  For  the  first  two  hours,  our 
hero  remained  insensible  and  then  it  was  noticed  that  he  began  to 
reyive,  which  was  indicated  by  stiflr^d  meanings  and  a  struggle 
to  release  himself  from  the  cords  which  bound  him.  After  that, 
Walter  remained  quiet,  though  he  occasionally  moTcd  himself  as 
if  to  relieye  by  change  his  uncomfortable  position.  The  fact  was 
that,  after  our  hero  regained  his  consciousness,  he  endeavored  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  grapple  in  his  mind  with  all  the  circum- 
stances before  him  and  his  present  condition,  and  he  deemed  it 
unwise  to  exhaust  himself  by  useless  struggles.  He,  therefore, 
was  very  quiet,  but  busy  with  his  reflections  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey. 

At  length,  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  avenue  of  fir  tree  on  the 
De  Lacy  estate,  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  our  story.  Blakely 
and  Orsini  then  alighted  and,  with  the  aid  of  George,  they  bore 
Sir  Walter  Templar  up  the  dense  and  winding  avenue  towards  the 
secret  entrance  of  De  Lacy  castle.  '  Our  hero,  though  now  sensi- 
ble, was  weak  and  powerless  from  the  loss  of  blood  which  had 
gushed  f^om  the  wound  in  hi^  head.  Besides,  he  was  sti\l  bound 
with  cords  and  gagged. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  conspirators  entered 
the  narrow,  heavy  oaken  door  which  admitted  them  into  the 
secret  apartments  of  the  castle.  Reaching  the  room  which  "Snap'' 
had  named  Sir  Herbert's  Den,  they  laid  down  the  body  of  our 
hero,  and  placed  the  lamp,  which  George  had  lighted,  on  the  table. 
The  "Den"  was  as  elegantly  furnished  as  when  we  first  introduced 
our  readers  to  it  at  the  opening  of  our  story.  They  rested  for  »' 
moment  or  two,  and  each  of  the  men  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of 
brandy  from  the  decanter  on  the  table,  for  the  apartment  had: 
been  evidently  prepared  for  occupants,  but  Walter  Templar  waal 
not  to  be  one  of  them. 

<*Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,''  said  Sir. 
Herbert  Blakely  to  his  companions. 

The  baronet  then  touched  the  spring  of  the  concealed  panel 
which  flew  open  and  revealed  a  passage  leading  to  the  picture 
gallery  of  the  castle.  This  passage  on  the  outside  seemed  to  be 
a  piece  of  curious  ornamental  masonry,  connecting  the  wing  built 
by  the  recluse  of  the  De  Lacy  family  with  the  main  building. 
From  the  outside,  it  looked  something  like  an  arched  bridge  con- 
structed as  much  to  separate  the  wing  from  the  t^astle,  as  to  con- 
nect it,  and,  as  on  the  inside,  there  was  no  apparent  communica- 
tion between  the  two  buildings,  this  bridge  was  supposed  to  be  a 
solid  mass  of  stone-work.  The  passage  ^Iso  being  very  narrow; 
and  low,  it  seemed  nothing  like  a  corridor. 

The  three  villains  again  took  up  the  body  of  our  hero  and  en-i 
tered  this  passage,  which  was  both  dark  and  damp.  Reaching 
the  other  end  of  this  tunnel-like  piece  of  stone-work,  for  such  it 
looked  inside,  they  laid  down  their  prisoner,  and  Sir  Herbert 
taking  hold  of  the  handle  of  a  crank  connected  with  some  con-' 
cealed  machine  in  the  wall,  turned  it  round  a  number  of  times^> 
though  with  great  difficulty.  Gradually  what  seemed  solid  mas- 
onry moved  and  a  large  stone  slab  forming  the  door,  entered  into 
a  groove  in  the  wall.  Through  this,  the  men  bore  our  hero,  and 
now  found  themselves  in  a  legitimate  corridor  which  led  them' 
into  the  pictare  gallery  of  the  castle,  where  still  hung  the  por-J 
traits  of  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy.  Almost  beneat  h 
that  gallery  where  hung  those  pictured  guardians  of  the  De  Laoys, 
deep  in  the  earth  was  the  dungeon  where  the  supplanter  designed 
to  entomb  Sir  Walter  Templar  during  the  rest  of  his  life  or  until, 
as  the  vindictive  man  himself  had  said,  Walter  should  rot — rott 
beneath  the  castle  which  he  had  resolved  to  redeem  for  his  friend.] 
Passing  through  this  picture  gallery,  they  entered  another  corri-! 
dor.  Here  they  found  a  large  iron  door,  which  also  opened  hj 
means  of  concealed  machinery.  It  was,  however,  evidently  a- 
door  and  known  to  connect  with  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  but 
the  secret  of  its  working  had  been  always  kept  by  the  master  of 
the  castle.  It  had  been  communicated  to  General  Blakely  byj 
Lord  Reginald  De  Lacy,  rather  as^an  antiquated  curiosity  of  bar-j 
barous  times  than  with  any  intentions  of  present  use.  The  iron> 
door  was  opened  by  Sir  Herbert,  revealing  a  strong  flight  of  stairs 
built  in  spiral  form,  down  which  they  descended.     At  the  bottom^ 


of  these,  they  entered  a  short  passage  on  the  base  of  the  castle, 
and  descended  a  secottd  flight  of  stairs— theae  of  stone.  At  lensth 
they  reached  the  passage  leading  to  the  dungeon,  and,  in  another 
minute,  the  three  villains,  now  thoroughly  exhausted,  laid  Sir 
Walter  Templar  down  before  the  heavy  iron  grating  of  his  prison, 
into  which  he  was  cast,  upon  a  bundb  of  straw  which  had  been 
recently  placed  there  to  receive  him.  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  now 
took  the  gag  from  our  hero's  mouth,  and  loosed  the  cords  that 
bound  him. 

"Sir  Walter  Templar/'  he  said,  addressing  his  prisoner,  "you 
are  now  free  so  far  as  the  limits  of  this  dungeon.  Excuse  us  for 
gokgging  and  binding  you.  It  was  doubtless  uncomfortable,  but 
necessary  as  our  mutual  friend  "Snap"  would  say." 

Walter  condescended  no  reply,  but  he  arose  and  staggered  to  an 
oaken  chair  in  his  dungeon,  by  the  side  of  a  rude  table  on  which 
was  a  lamp  which  Sir  Herbert  had  lighted. 

"Sir  Walter,  there  is  bread  and  water  you  will  perceive  before 
you.  It  is  but  two  days  old.  The  fare  is  not  the  best,  I  confess, 
but  it  is  according  to  custom.  You  are  my  prisoner;  I  have  con- 
stituted myself  your  jailor.  A I  present,  the  relationship  pleases 
me,  though  I  know  not  how  long  it  may  so  please  me.  You  are 
weak,  I  see,  from  loss  of  blood  and  your  bonds.  We  will  leave 
you  now, — eat  and  rest,— but  will  return,  for  I  cannot  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  explaining  the  exact  state  of  our  mutual  affairs.*' 

Still  Sir  Walter  made  no  reply,  but  he  raised  his  head  from  the 
table  upon  which  he  had  leaned,  and  threw  at  his  jailor  a  haughtv 
defiant  look  which  told  that  his  spirit  was  nothing  subdued, 
though  his  strength  was  well  nigh  gone,  from  his  wound  and 
treatment  that  night.  But  had  he  possessed  at  that  moment  all 
his  physical  prowess,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  Sir  Her- 
bert and  his  companions  to  have  been  in  the  dungeon  of  that  lion- 
like  man. 

In  a  few  moments  more  our  hero  was  alone.  He  then  drank 
deeply  of  the  pitcher  of  water  on  the  table,  for  he  was  parched 
with  thirst;  next  bathed  his  face  in  a  bowl  of  water  which  he 
saw  near  him,  and  washed  the  blood  from  his  head;  afterwards 
he  partook  of  his  simple  fare  of  bread  and  drank  again  from  the 
rude  pitcher.  His  meal  done,  he  knelt  for  a  few  moments  as  in 
silent  prayer,  and  then  rising,  approached  the  heap  of  straw  and 
laid  himself  down  to  rest.  In  this  quiet,  self-possessed  conduct 
there  was  much  of  heroism  and  philosophy,  for  the  truly  heroic 
are  never  petulant  in  their  great  trials.  Our  hero  was  soon  in  a 
peaceftil  sleep,  for  he  was  worn  out  by  the  tax  upon  his  system 
that  night.  The  fact  also  was  that  Walter  was  desirous  to  fully 
recover  his  strength  to  meet  the  three  villains  on  their  next  visit 
to  his  dungeon.  He  meditated  an  attack  upon  them,  and  an  es- 
cape from  the  castle  if  possible. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  SUPPLAKTER  AKD  THE  ATENOER  TOGETHER. 

Sir  Walter  Templar  slept  for  full  six  hours  on  his  heap  of  straw, 
and  then  he  arose  and  fed  his  small  lamp  from  a  small  can  of  oil 
which  he  saw  upon  the  table.  He  readily  appreciated  that  his 
jailor  designed  to  allow  him  the  light  from  his  tiny  lamp,  thus 
relieving  his  darl^ness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  making  his  situa- 
tion visible.  There  was  an  exquisite  sense  of  revenge  manifested 
in  this.  Evidently,  a  long  captivity  was  intended,  and  our  hero 
at  once  concluded  that  his  vindictive  enemy  had  resolved  to 
crush  his  spirit  and  gloat  over  his  miserable  condition,  before 
making  away  with  him,  providing  he  had  also  resolved  to  take 
his  life  as  the  sequel.  Walter  was,  however,  thankful  for  this, 
and  he  deemed  that  there  was  a  Providence  at  work  to  save  him 
even  in  his  enemy's  fine  plan  of  revenge. 

Onr  hero  also  perceived  that,  while  he  had  slept,  a  basket  con- 
taining his  simple  fare  of  bread  and  water  had  been  passed 
through  an  iron-grated  window  which  opened  from  the  outside. 
This  basket  he  took  from  the  shelf  fixed  to  received  it;  and  then 
he  again  bathed  his  face  to  prepare  for  his  simple  meal.  Again 
he  knelt,  as  he  did  before,  before  he  partook  himself  to  rest,  for 
Walter  had  been  trained  by  his  uncle  Courtney  to  devotional 
duties,  and  ft'om  the  purity  of  his  life,  he  had  retained  the  beauti- 
ful practice  of  his  boyhood.  He  was  not  a  praying  man  in  the 
Methodistical  sense,  but  he  was  a  religious  man  in  the  High- 
churchman  form.  Rising  from  his  knees,  he  ate  a  hearty  meal 
and  felt  a  degree  of  thankfulness  and  a  wonderful  self-possession. 

He  remembered,  too,  at  that  trying  hour,  what  Alice  his  "spirit- 
bride"  had  told  him  on  her  death-b^  concerning  the  olond  in  his 
life,  which  she  saw  before  him,  and  he  remembered  her  promise 
that  she  would  be  near  him  then.  Exalted  and  poetic  minds,  as 
we  have  before  said,  are  generally  sensible  to  beautiful  supersti- 
tions; and  Walter  was  under  the  fascinating  spell  of  the  spirit  of 
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his  dead  bride.  lie  believed  that  nhe  was  near  him  even  in  thai 
dungeon,  and  he  experienced  a  strength  of  piind  and  a  reflolute 
purpose  from  the  assurance. 

After  his  meal,  our  hero  again  bathed  his  head  to  comfort  the 
wound,  which  had  not  been  serious,  though  it  cost  him  some  loss 
of  blood.  He  felt,  however,  his  strength  nearly  recovered:  and 
to  put  his  system  into  its  usual  vigorous  condition,  he  took  rapid 
exercise  to  and  fro  in  his  dungeon.  This  he  kept  up  for  an  hour, 
and  then,  hearing  footsteps  echoing  in  the  stone  passage  leading 
to  his  cell,  he  returned  to  his  seat  and  leaned  himself  upon  the 
table  as  though  from  physical  weakness.  Scarcely  was  he  in  this 
position  when  the  heavy  bars  fell  from  the  iron-grated  door,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  Count  Orsini  and  (Seorge,  the  inn-keeper's 
burly  son,  entered  the  dungeon. 

**Sir  Walter  Templar,'*  began  Sir  Herbert,  after  he  had  contem- 
plated our  hero  for  a  few  moments,  "T  see  you  affect  not  to  notice 
our  presence.  The  same  haughty  spirit  with  which  you  braved 
me  when  you  was  a  boy,  you  still  maintain.  That  spirit  \  will 
crush  out  of  you.  I  promised  you,  this  morning,  a  statement  of 
our  mutual  affairs.  Will  you  condescend  to  listen,  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
plar?" 

"I  will  listen,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Walter,  who  desired  to  learn  the 
situation. 

"You  are  patient,  but  I  doubt  not  1  .shall  inspire  your  rage  be- 
fore I  am  through." 

"Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  I  remember  the  answer  of  a  princess  of 
England  to  her  jailor  in  the  tower.  If  you  remember  it,  too,  you 
may  take  it  as  the  answer  of  my  class  to  such  as  you." 

"What  may  that  answer  have  been?" 

'♦This,  Herbert  Blakely:  *We  are  of  the  nature  of  the  lion,  sir, 
and  do  not  war  with  mice.' '' 

At  this  answer,  the  supplanter's  face  flushed  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  hair,  for  he  understood  the  supreme  contempt  which  the 
remark  implies:  it  was  that  of  one  of  the  proud  nobles  of  England 
against  an  upstart  who  claimed  rank  with  them.  Sir  Herbert 
was  about  to  give  vent  to  his  usual  burst  of  oaths,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  for  Orsini,  one  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  Italy,  was  pres- 
ent, and  he  wished  not  to  give  his  captive  the  opportunity  to  play 
the  lion,  and  he  be  the  mouse,  then. 

"I  understand  you.  Sir  Walter,"  he  answered,  "and  will  take 
up  the  subject  where  you  have  suggestively  brought  it:  one  of 
your  class  then  was  beggared;  my  father,  who  was  much  such  a 
man  as  those  who  founded  the  old  families  who  lord  over  England, 
made  himself  more  than  a  match  for  many  of  their  descendents 
and  won  a  baronetcy.  Among  the  rest  of  his  acts,  he  supplanted 
the  De  Lacys,  and  both  he  and  his  son  swore  that  this  castle  and 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  old  family  should  be  ours.  Your 
uncle  and  father  came  between  us  still,  we  kept  to  our  purpose. 
My  father,  and  then  your  father,  died,  and  I  offered  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  more  in  behalf  of  the  beggar  boy,  providing  the 
estates  were  transferred  fully  to  me.  This  would  have  been  done 
but  for  you.  There  was  a  challenge  sent  through  Lawyer  Wort- 
ley  from  a  haughty  boy  of  fifteen.  It  ran  thus:  *Tell  the  sup- 
planter  that  when  Sir  Walter  Templar  is  a  man,  he  will  meet  him 
and  exact  vengeance  for  the  De  Lacys.'    Do  you  remember?" 

"Thai  boy  is  a  man,  and  answers  the  supplanter  in  the  same 
spirit." 

"It  is  well,  Sir  Walter  Templar,  and  now  we  meet:  you  are  the 
captive,  I  your  jailor.  Now  listen!  I  have  resolved  to  play  the 
.  avenger — your  own  character — as  well  as  the  supplanter.  You 
designed  to  redeem  this  castle.  You  shall  rot  in  it«  dungeon.  Is 
not  my  vengeance  poetic?  To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  so  enticed 
by  it  that,  instead  of  killing  you  at  once,  I  wish  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  pine  to  death  before  rotting;  and  to  give  you 
a  conception  how  much  you  are  mastered,  I  will  inform  you  of 
matters  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  You  remember,  Sir  Walter, 
while  in  Italy,  some  unknown  attempted  to  assassinate  you  on  the 
night  of  the  duel  with  my  friend,  Orsini,  here?'* 

"I  remember  the  titled  ruffian  aimed  at  my  life  first.,  and  then 
set  on  his  hireling." 

"Liar!"  said  Orsini,  furiojisly. 

"That  Orsini  had  nought  to  do  with  the  attack  upon  you,'' 
continued  Blakely,  "you  will  believe  when  I  inform  you  that  the 
unknown  man  was  the  jealous  foster-brother  of  Terese  Ben  Am- 
nion." 

Walter  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  a  light  broke 
in  upon  him;  yet,  though  he  saw  some  wicfted  design  in  the  revel- 
ation, he  did  not  fully  understand  the  connection  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Italy  with  the  present  case. 

"I  sec  you  are  curious,"  resumed  the  supplanter.  "Well,  this 
same  fostei*- brother  was  with  you  last  night.     He  was  captured. 


but  not  hurt  or  robbed.  At  midnight,  ho  was  freed  to  carry  the 
strange  news  to  Courtney  House.  This  morning,  of  cour.Me,  a 
search  was  made  for  you,  when,  doubtless,  your  dead  horse  was 
found,  and  in  the  holsters  of  the  saddle  I  caused  to  be  placed  your 
pistols  loaded,  as  though  they  had  not  been  firod.  The  supposi- 
tion will  be  that  you  and  your  steed  were  killed  without  resist- 
ance. Upon  whom  will  the  supposed  murder  rest?  The  circum- 
stances are  singular,  are  they  not?'' 

"Villains!  I  see  it  now.  You  would  attach  the  supposed 
murder  of  myself  to  an  innocent  man.  But  Heaven  will  thwart 
you.  There  can  be  no  motive  traced  to  Farinelli,  and  my  own 
family  will  stand  by  him." 

"You  forgot,  Sir  Walter,  that  Farinelli  has  the  motive  of  jeal- 
ousy which,  though  concealed  by  your  family,  will  come  out  on 
his  trial," 

"Through  your  means.     Well?     Go  on,  sir.*' 

"And  with  the  fact  of  his  love  and  jealousy,  the  greater  fact 
that  he  attempted  to  assas.Mnate  you  in  Italy!  Is  not  that  enough 
to  hang  any  man  upon  the  best  of  circumstantial  evidence?" 

"You  forget,  Herbert  Blakely,  that  you  are  in  England,  and 
that  you  also  designed  to  take  my  life  in  Italy." 

"So  Judah  Nathans  told  you  that,  did  he?  But  I  learned  wis- 
dom from  him.  I  am  not  in  England,  but  in  Italy  still.  There 
are  letters  from  me  on  the  way  at  this  moment,  dated  from  Rome, 
to  various  persons  in  this  country.  So  you  see,  we  are  proof 
against  suspicion.  I  shall  not  move  in  this  affair,  nor  appear  in 
England  until  after  Farinelli  is  hanged. 

"That  will  I  prevent.     Templar  to  the  rescue!'' 

"Templar  to  the  rescue!"  was  an  ancient  war-cry  of  our  hero's 
family.  As  it  rang  through  that  dungeon  and  echoed  in  the 
vaulted  passages  without.  Walter  sprang  from  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  reclining  as  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and,  bounding  to- 
wards Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  he  caught  him  with  one  iron  grip  at 
the  throat  and  the  other  at  his  waist,  and  with  the  tremendous 
strength  which  he  possessed,  now  conccntraled  for  the  great 
struggle  which  he  had  resolved  upon,  he  hurled  his  foe  far  from 
him.  It  was  another  such  an  effort  as  he  had  put  forth  when  he 
threw  Farinelli  in  the  old  monastry  at  Rome.  Sir  Herbert  lay 
senseless  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

"Templar  to  the  rescue!"  again  he  shouted  as  he  sprang  upon 
Orsini;  but  the  young  noble  being  somewhat  prepared,  struggled 
with  all  his  might.  He  would,  however,  have  been  speedily  over- 
come, but  the  burly  George  Blakely,  the  inn-keeper  s  son,  seixed 
our  hero  by  the  throat  from  behind,  and  holding  him  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face,  he  was  borne  by  his  two  antagonists  to  the  floor, 
to  which,  with  great  difficulty,  they  cortrived  to  chain  him.  The 
noble  and  the  peasant-giant — for  George  was  gigantic — then  car- 
ried Sir  Herbert  senseless  away  with  them,  leaving  our  hero 
chained  in  the  dungeon  of  the  De  Lacy  castle.  Will  the  guardian 
spirit  of  Alice,  his  bride,  watch  over  him  now? 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

TUK     jyrMTERIOrs     DrSAIPEARAXCK. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Sir  Walter  Templar  had  occu- 
pied the  public  mind  during  the  three  weeks  which  has  elapsed 
since  his  incarceration  in  the  dungeon  of  the  De  Lacy  osstle. 
The  press  throughout  the  country  had  filled  its  pages  with  the 
circumstances  as  far  as  known,  accomp:inie<l  with  numerous  spec- 
ulations and  opinions  thereon. 

Murder  in  England  has  always  been  x  crime  which  has  shocked 
the  heart  of  the  conntry.  The  English  may  not  be  greater  lovers 
of  justice  than  the  people  of  America,  but  they  are  by  far  more 
strict  concerning  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  when  the  crime 
touches  human  life,  law  does  beeomo  in  our  parent  country  a 
grand  expression  of  justice.  Let  but  the  life  of  the  meanest  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  be  touched,  and  the  whole  country  is  in  alarm, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  who  holds  his  prerogatives  over  the 
criminal,  to  the  crowds  assembled  at  the  village  taverns,  or  the 
knot  of  workmen  in  each  shoemaker's  garret.  A  murder  is  the 
theme  of  discussion  everywhere  in  the  land,  until  the  assassin  is 
captured,  and  then  self-constituted  juries  in  every  town,  try  him 
before  the  judges  and  jury  of  the  crown  find  him  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  Such  a  sentiment  of  severity  is  there  in  England  touching 
murder,  that  a  merciful  Secretary  of  Slate  often  deems  it  his  im- 
perative duty  to  let  the  law  take  effect,  and  not  to  advise  the 
crown  to  pardon  even  when  the  case  is  doubtful.  From  this 
severity  in  the  mind  of  the  English  public  against  murder,  have 
occurred  a  few  executions  of  innocent  persons  upon  fallable  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  There  is  perhaps  a  too  severe  sense  in 
the  public  mind  that,  if  a  person  is  mtrlered,  somebody  ought  to 
be  hung  for  the  awful  offence;  and  this,    fifty  years  ago,  was 
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stronger  by  far  than  at  the  present  time.  Mercy  and  humanita- 
rianism  may  doubtless  have  wise  protests  against  this;  but  after 
all,  we  much  prefer  the  English  sentiment  of  severity  against  the 
taking  of  life  to  that  criminal  disregard  of  authorities  which  per- 
mit, innumerable  murders  in  all  the  Stales  and  Territories  of 
America,  without  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice. 

So  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Waller  Templar  occupied  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  the  newspapers  were  eloquent  upon  the  tlieme. 
Sir  Richard  Courtney  offered  heavy  rewards  for  the  capture  of 
the  murderers,  if  murder  had  been  committed,  or  for  any  revela- 
tion which  would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  our  hero  to  his  family, 
if  living.  A  nobleman  of  high  character  and  vast  estates  was 
missing,  and  his  uncle,  whose  influence  in  the  country  was  great, 
was  moving  **heaven  and  earth"  to  bring  his  nephew  to  light 
alive,  or  to  avenge  his  foul  assa.ssination  if  slain  by  the  masked 
men  whom  Farinelli  declared  had  attacked  them.  At  length,  the 
country  became  loud  in  the  demand  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
somebody  for  murder,  for  the  handsome  reward  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  which  his  bride-elect  had  offered  to  any  person  who  should 
be  the  means  of  restoring  Walter  alive  to  his  family,  had  met  with 
no  results.  The  other  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds,  offered  by 
Sir  Richard  Courtney,  was  for  the  apprehension  of  the  criminals. 
The  anxious  heart  of  Terese  had  prompted  the  best  policy  to  offer 
a  large  sum  for  his  life,  rather  than  for  the  knowledge  of  his 
death.  It  is  not  unlikely  the  sum  would  have  been  claimed  by 
one  of  the  ruffians  who  had  captured  our  hero,  had  not  Sir  Her- 
bert Blakely  kept  them  entirely  in  the  dark,  not  only  as  to  his 
own  identity,  but  also  the  intended  fate  of  his  prisoner.  Neither 
of  the  hirelings  knew  whether  Walter  was  dead  or  alive.  They 
were  all  in  nearly  as  much  mystery  as  the  public,  and  knew 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  who  to  impeach  as  their  employer.  To 
have  confessed  would  have  been  only  to  put  their  own  necks 
in  danger  without  bringing  their  principals  to  justice.  There 
was  one,  however,  who  could  have  given  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  was  the  inn-keeper,  Jacob  Blakely,  but  he  and  hie 
son  George  deemed  themselves  the  heirs  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  were 
as  deeply  interested  in  concealing  all,  as  was  their  rich  relative. 
As  for  the  hirelings,  they,  through  the  the  inn-keeper  of  the  Dra- 
gon's Head,  had  received  a  promise  of  a  reward  equal  to  that 
offered  by  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  (five  thousand  pounds)  providing 
the  entire  secret  was  kept  inviolate. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  uncle  and  bride-elect  of  Walter  much 
alarmed  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  and  Count  Orsini,  for  eminent  detec- 
tives were  scouring  the  country,  to  fathom  the  mystery.  Blakely 
was  therefore  compelled,  not  only  to  give  large  inducements  to  his 
hirelings  to  keep  their  secret,  but  both  he  and  Orsini  were 
more  than  resolved  to  fasten  suspicion  upon  Farinelli.  Indeed, 
what  to  them,  at  first,  was  only  a  wicked  provision  in  their  own 
behalf,  soon  became  an  actual  necessity.  They  knew  that,  with 
this  restless  search  which  was  being  made,  somebody  must  be  con- 
victed, and  Sir  Herbert  saw  that,  unless  that  somebody  was  found, 
suspicion  would  travel  to  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  Italy.  Moreover,  he  feared  the  acute  mind  of 
his  ancient  mentor,  <*Snap,''  whose  wealth  had  supplied  Terese 
with  the  means  to  set  the  best  detectives  of  England  to  work. 
Blakely  knew  that,  if  once  "Snap"  was  fairly  on  his  track,all  would 
be  over  with  him.  Therefore  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  foster-brother  the  victim  at  once.  Indeed,  the  name  of 
Sir  Herbert  Blakely  had  already  been  connected  with  the  affair, 
Courtney,  before  magistrates,  had  testified  upon  oath  that  he  knew 
of  no  secret  enemy  of  his  nephew  in  all  England;  but  he  affirmed 
that  he  had  reasons  for  believing  that  such  a  one  did  exist  in  Italy, 
whom  he  also  had  reasons  for  believing  had  entertained  designs 
upon  the  life  of  his  nephew.  At  present,  he  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  communicate  the  name  of  that  person.  This,  which  the 
papers  duly  recorded,  had  alarmed  Sir  Herbert  more  than  all 
besides.  Courtney  was  evidently  on  his  track,  and,  as  a  master- 
piece of  precaution,  Blakely  had  already  returned  to  Italy,  leaving 
his  cousin  George  as  jailor  to  Sir  Walter  Templar.  He  left  his 
prisoner  in  safe  hands,  for,  as  already  observed,  George  and  his 
father  deemed  themselves  Sir  Herbert  Blakely's  heirs. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Walter; 
and  the  public  began  to  clamor  for  the  arrest  of  the  some  one.  At 
last,  the  suspicion  fell  upon  Farinelli.  The  papers  at  first  talked 
cautiously  of  his  strange  connection  with  the  circumstances^-the 
fact  that  Walter's  horse  was  shot  in  Farinelli*s  presence,  while  he 
himself  was  struggling  with  his  own  assailant;  and  stranger  than 
all.  that  Walter  had  fired  upon  the  masked  men,  yet  his  pistols 
were  found  in  their  holsters  as  though  they  had  been  untouched. 
All  the  appearances  indicated  that  both  Walter  and  his  horse  had 
been  shot  before  resistance  could  be  made.  To  this,  the  papers 
added  the  fact  that  the  foster-brother  had  escaped  unhurt,  and 


without  being  robbed.  Finally,  it  was  concluded  that,  if  Fari- 
nelli's  statement  was  correct,  some  wealthy  enemy,  with  more 
than  a  comnfbn  motive,  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair;  but  it 
was  admitted  that  the  motive  could  not  be  traced  to  Farinelli,  and 
that  the  confidence  of  Courtney's  family  at  present  shielded  him 
from  positive  suspicion.  But  yet  vague  doubts  against  him  existed 
in  the  public  mind.  These  were  now  soon  to  give  place  to  a  revel- 
ation of  the  strongest  of  human  motives — love  and  jealousy  and 
the  most  direct  circumstantial  evidence— the  proof  of  his  attempt 
to  ass.issinatc  Sir  Walter  Templar  in  Rome. 

CHAPTER  UX. 

DRJVIXn  A  WOMAN  TO  DISTRACTION. 

The  Courtney  family  were  in  London.  The  capital  was  deemed 
the  best  place  from  which  to  operate  in  investigating  the  compli- 
cated case  of  Walter's  disappearance.  From  the  metropolis  agents 
could  be  set  to  work  all  over  England,  and  their  management 
directed  by  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  detective  depart- 
ment. Daily,  Terese  held  consultations  with  them,  either  at  their 
offices  or  at  her  own  house.  Her  woman's  instincts  led  her  to 
believe  that  Walter  was  living,  and  the  hope  thereof  and  her  res- 
olution to  find  her  lover  kept  her  from  giving  way  to  despair. 

Several  times  since  our  heroine  had  been  in  London,  Donna 
Clara  Garcia  had  called  upon  her,  for  since  her  flight  from  Rome, 
Terese  always  received  the />Wwrt  donna  with  cordial  friendship. 
Moreover,  she  had  before  the  disappearance  of  Walter,  sought  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  Donna  Clara  and  her  foster-brother, 
and  had  cheered  that  lady  with  a  hope  of  the  event.  Appear- 
ances were  favorable;  Farinelli  had  paid  the  Spanish  woman 
considerable  attention  before  he  left  London  with  Walter  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  his  foster-sister.  Indeed,  Donna  Clara  thought 
that  several  times  Farinelli  had  been  upon  the  point  of  proposing 
to  her  to  become  his  wife;  and  so  he  had,  but  he  was  not  quite 
cured  of  his  hopeless  love  for  Terese,  though  fully  reconciled  to 
her  marriage  with  Walter.  He  had,  therefore,  postponed  the 
avowal  of  his  intentions  to  Donna  Clara  until  after  the  union  of 
our  hero  and  heroine;  but  as  he  parted  from  her,  who  would  have 
given  her  soul  for  his  love,  he  breathed  into  her  ear,  coupled  with 
his  tender  farewell  for  a  few  weeks,  a  significant  hope  for  her  own 
happiness.  The  poor  lady  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss,  and  she 
looked  forward  to  his  return  to  her  with  a  certainty  of  a  union 
between  them. 

But  a  great  calamity  had  come  to  interrupt,  not  only  the  hap- 
piness of  Terese,  but  also  her  own.  Farinelli  was  again  in  Lon- 
don; but  he  was  now  constantly  occupied  with  his  foster-sister  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  around  them,  for  he  was  so  deeply  involved 
in  it.  Moreover,  the  suspicion  had  now  began  to  attach  it- 
self to  him,  and  he  was  distracted  thereby.  This  should  have  been 
a  sufficient  reason  why  he  was  now  always  with  his  foster-sister 
in  her  search  for  her  lover,  and  why  he  was  not  at  the  feet  of 
Donna  Clara.  But  jealousy  knows  no  reasoning.  It  was  enough 
that  Farinelli  was  with  another  and  not  with  her.  Again  the 
Spanish  woman  began  to  look  upon  our  heroine  as  her  rival  again. 
She  began  to  entertain  misgivings  concerning  Farinelli,  and,  this 
time,  from  t\e  many  mysterious  circumstances;  those  misgivings 
threw  her  into  even  greater  distraction  than  that  in  which  we  saw 
her  In  Rome. 

This  morning.  Donna  Clara  was  reading  the  London  news- 
papers, in  which  the  name  of  Farinelli  was  extensively  mentioned. 
After  reading  the  reports  and  various  speculations  of  the  editors, 
she  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  There  was  much  concern  in  her 
mind,  for  the  safety  of  the  man  she  loved,  lest  the  crime  of  murder 
should  be  fixed  upon  him  by  the  conclusions  of  ^circumstantial  evi- 
dence, for  almost  everybody  by  this  time,  believed  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter Templar  was  dead.  But  if  Donna  Clara  wa's  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  foster-brother,  she  was  also  tortured  with  jealousy, 
— and  jealousy  in  a  Spanish  woman's  nature  is  terrible:  it  over- 
whelms every  other  feeling. 

<*0h !''  she  exclaimed  in  a  fiendish  burst  of  passion,  <<  Did  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  law  but  know,  as  I  know,  that  Farinelli  had 
the  motive,  how  soon  they  would  pounce  upon  their  prey.  Not 
the  motive!  Does  he  not  love  herf  and,  therefore,  did  he  not  hate 
him.  Yes,  Farinelli  has  deceived  me.  I  think  he  has  put  his  rival 
out  of  the  way  to  possess  Terese.  He  is  playing  the  arch-villain 
to  us  both.  Ah  !  were  I  but  certain  of  this,  I  would  teach  him 
what  it  is  to  trifle  with  me;  I  would  denounce  him  to  the  law.  No, 
no,  I  could  not  do  it.   Heaven  preserve  me!  Heaven  preserve  me." 

Again,  the  Spanish  woman  fell  into  a  reverie.  After  a  few  min-  , 
utes,  she  went  to  her  writing  table  and  prepared  to  write. 

"Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'I  will  write  tohim,  and  conjure  him 
to  fly  with  me  to  Italy;  he  must,  he  shall  fly  with  me." 
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The  Spanish  lady  wrote  her  letter  to  Farinelli,  and  was  about  to 
seal  it,  when  the  servant  announced — 

«K:7ount  Orsini." 

**Donna  Clara,*'  said  Orsini  **I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  1  have 
just  returned  from  my  provincial  tour,  and  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  first.  Lady,  you  are  diviner  than 
ever." 

*»Do  you  think  so.  Count?" 

"To  me,  Donna  Clara  you  are  ever  divine,  because  I  worship 
you.  When  I  am  near  you,  I  am  a  lover,  when  absent  from  you, 
an  idolater.  *' 

"Indeed,  my  dear  Orsini,  it  must  be  confessed  you  are  a  very 
persistent  and  troublesome  wooer.'* 

"And  shall  still  persist,  lady,  until  I  win  your  favor,  notwith- 
standing that  some  gossips  have  declared  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Farindli.'' 

"The  gossips  speak  not  from  the  text  Orsini.  I  have  not  seen 
the  fellow  since  he  has  returned  to  London." 

"1  had  good  reasons  for  thinking  as  much.  He  is  constantly 
with  the  Jewess  who  rivalled  you  in  Rome.  I  sliall  never  forgive 
myself  for  being  one  of  the  sinners  who  forsook  you  for  her.  So 
Farinelli  has  deserted  you  again  ?'* 

'•Deserted  me,  sir  Count?" 

"I  but  repeat  the  public  scandal  Donna  (Mara.  But  it  is  nothing 
strange  that  he  should  desert  you,  when  he  has  swept  so  much 
from  his  path  to  reach  the  Jewess.'' 

The  Italian  noble  was  pursuing  a  bold  course.  He  had  come  on 
purpose.  His  object  was  not  merely  to  woo  the  lady,  but  also  to 
set  her  fierce  jealousy  upon  the  track  of  Farinelli. 

"What  has  he  swept  from  his  path  ?*'  asked  Donna  Clara,  turn- 
ing deadly  pale,  while  her  heart  sunk  within  her. 

"My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  Count  insidiously,  "I  have 
naught  to  do  with  Farinelli's  affairs,  but  simply  to  urge  my  own. 
He  might  for  aught  I  care,  remove  a  host  of  rivals  from  his  path, 
for,  did  they  stand  between  me  and  you,  I  would  do  the  same,  and, 
therefore,  do  I  seek  to  win  you  from  him  by  saying  that  I  believe 
he  has  swept  Sir  Walter  Templar  from  his  path  to  win  the  Jewess." 

"'Tis  false.  Count  Orsini,  false  as  your  own  heart  F'  returned 
the  Spanish  woman,  fiercely,  though  the  tempter's  words  told  upon 
her  fearfully.'' 

"Have  you  not  read  the  papers,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

**I  have  read,  sir  Count,  what  the  fools  have  written.** 

"I  thought  so.  Donna  Clara.  Now  mark  the  logic  of  the  £ase. 
The  press  affirms  that  no  motive  for  the  deed  can  be  traced  to  Far- 
inelli, but  sagely  adds  that,  if  the  motive  had  been  found  attached 
to  him,  never  was  there  a  case  of  greater  circumstantial  evidence: 
Farinelli  would  be  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  murderer.  But 
you  and  I  know  that  there  does  exist  the  motive!  He  has  loved  the 
Jewess, — he  does  love  the  Jewess.  He  is  madly  jealous,  as  all  we 
Italians  are;  and  like  every  true  Italian,  he  would  kill  his  rivaL 
Is  not  that  the  logic  of  the  case." 

"Why,  then  does  the  family  of  the  Jewess  protect  him?'* 

"Because,  Donna  Clara,  Judah  Nathans  is  himself  somewhat 
implicated." 

"In  what  way,  sir  Count?" 

That  is  my  secret  lady.  I  have  said  that  I  have  naught  to  do 
with  Farinelli's  affairs,  only  to  win  yon  from  Mm.  I  have  no 
design  to  attach  public  suspicion  on  my  countryman." 

"I  de  not  give  you  credit  for  so  much  generosity,  Orsini;  and  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  had  concluded  in  my  mind  that  you  were  the 
assassin." 

"I  the  assassin,  Donna  Clara?  What  reason  have  you  for  such 
a  far-fetched  judgment.  What  motive  had  I  against  Sir  Walter 
Templar?" 

**0r8ini,''  answered  the  lady  severely  "I  know  more  of  your 
affairs  and  treachery  than  you  imagine.  Baglioni,  who  is  in  Lon'i> 
don,  and  was  here  to-day  informed  me  fully  of  the  circumstance^ 
of  your  duel  with  Sir  Walter  Templar  in  the  old  monastery,  an4 
of  bis  noble  and  your  ignoble  conduct." 

"Baglioni  shall  answer  that  to  me  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  or 
mine,*'  observed  the  Italian,  calmly,  but  with  a  fierce  scowl  upoQ 
his  countenance. 

"Moreover,  Baglioni  said  even  to-day  that  he  was  more  than 
half  resolved  to  urge  his  suspicions  against  you,  and  to  testify  td 
his  knowledge  that  you  designed  in  malice  to  take  Sir  Walter's 
life  in  Italy.  ' 

"Baglioni  shall  answer  to  me  for  this,  I  repeat.    But  let  that  pass^ 

Your  words,  however,  Donna  Clara,  force  me  to  confess  againsl. 

.  Farinelli  what  I  just  now  withheld.     Yet, — no,  I  will  not — he  ik 

my  countryman,  and  it  will  but  pain  you  to  have  your  worst  sus"- 

picions  confirmed." 

"How  know  you,   Orsini,   that   I  entertain  doubts  concerning 


'■^. 


him.  But  quick.  Keep  me  not  in  suspense.  What  is  it  you  con- 
ceal touching  Farinelli?" 

"Orsini  answered  not  for  a  moment,  Imt  seemed  to  rotlect 
deeply.  This  suspicion  and  rcaolution  of  Baglioni  troubled  him. 
He  knew  that  the  Marquis  was  an  honorable  man,  and  that  he  had 
entertained  since  the  night  of  the  duel  a  sincere  admiration  for 
Walter  Templar.  Orsini  knew  that  his  word  would  have  great 
weight;  and,  at  the  time  when  the  public  mind  was  impatient  to  fix 
upon  some  one,  a  charge  against  himself  might  turn  out  seriously. 
Moreover,  it  had  been  testified  that  two  horsemen  were  scon  on 
the  road  besides  Walter  Templar  and  his  companion,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  rebutted  by  thecounter  testimony  of  the  inn-keeper. 
If  therefore,  he  should  be  brought  into  court  and  be  recognized  ay 
one  of  the  mysterious  horsemen,  more  might  be  traced  home.  He 
was  pleased  notwithstanding,  that  he  had  found  a  legitimate  excuse 
to  confess  to  Donna  Clara  the  secret  against  Farinelli. 

"Quick,  Orsini;  keep  me  not  in  this  suspense,"  said  the  la<ly, 
breaking  in  upon  his  reflections. 

"Be  it  so.  But  you  will  bear  me  witness.  Donna  Chira  Garcia, 
that  this  is  forced  from  me?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"Then,  my  friend,  on  the  very  niglit  of  the  duel,  Farinelli 
attempted  to  assassinate  Sir  Walter  Templar  in  that  same  old 
monastery,  after  Baglioni  and  our  company  had  departed,  and  he 
was  hurled  bleeding  and  crushed  upon  the  marble  floor.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, who  knew  not  who  it  was  that  assailed  him,  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  would-have-been  assassin  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 
Judah  Nathans  bore  him  to  the  house  of  the  Jew,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon, 
which  led  to  some  interesting  family  discoveries.  Are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

"Holy  Virgin.  I  see  it  all.  It  is,  indeed,  true.  He  has,  then, 
removed  his  rival  to  win  the  bride.  But  I  will  denounce  him  I 
have  sworn  a  fearful  oath  and  I  will  fulfill  it.  You  will  be  required, 
Orsini  to  repeat  your  statement  in  court.  He  shall  learn  what  it 
is  to  trifle  with  Clara  Garcia.'* 

"You  will  bear  me  witness,  lady,  tliatthis  has  been  forced  from 
me?" 

"Fear  not,  Count.  But  now  leave  me,  Orsini,  for  I  wouhl  be 
alone." 

Count  Orsini  immediately  obeyed  the  lady's  wish,  satisfied  that 
he  had  struck  deep  tie  poisoned  arrow.  He  knew  her  fierce  pas- 
sions, and  rightly  judged  that,  in  her  distraction,  before  she  fully 
realized  the  terrible  result  of  her  actions,  she  would  betray  her 
lover. 

As  soon  as  Donna  Garcia  was  alone,  she  went  to  her  chamber, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  wept  bitterly.  Her  etitfled 
sobs  shook  her  as  a  tree  is  shaken  in  a  fierce  storm. 

"Mine  in  life,  or  in  death !"  was  her  fearful  vow  in  Rome,  and 
she  was  determined  to  fulfill  her  oath. 

"It  will  be  my  death,"  she  wailed  as  she  writhed  upon  the  bed; 
but  it  shall  also  be  his.  I  will  denounce  him.  Oh,  he  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  betray  me,  when  I  shall  have  betrayed  him." 


BOIL  IT  DOWN. 

Whatever  you  have  to  say,  my  friend, 
Whether  witty,  or  grave,  or  gay 

Condense  as  much  as  ever  you  can. 
And  say  in  the  readiest  way; 

And  whether  you  write  on  rural  affairs, 
Or  particular  things  in  town, 

Just  take  a  word  of  friendly  advice — 

Boil  it  down. 

When  writing  an  article  for  the  press. 
Whether  prose  or  verse,  just  try 

To  utter  your  thoughts  in  the  fewest  words, 
And  let  them  be  crisp  and  dry. 

And  when  it  is  finished,  and  you  suppose 
It  is  done  exactly  brown, 

Just  look  it  over  again,  and  then 

Boil  it  down. 

For  editors  do  not  like  to  print 

An  article  lazily  long. 
And  the  general  reader  does  not  care 

For  a  couple  of  yards  of  song. 
So  gather  your  wits  in  the  smallest  space 

If  you'd  win  the  author's  crown, 
And  every  time  you  write,  my  friend, 

Boil  it  down. 
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PHILIP,  MY  KING. 


BT   MISS   MULOCH. 


Look  at  me,  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  king  I 
For  around  thee  the  purple  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  regal  dignities; 
Lay  on  my  neek  thy  tiny  hand 

With  lore's  invisible  soeptre  laden; 
I  am  thine  Esther,  to  command, 
Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

Oh  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  king ! 
When  thy  beautiful  lips  are  suing, 
And  some  gentle  heart-bars  undoing. 
Thou  dost  enter  love-crowned,  and  there 

Sittest  all  glorified  I  Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly  over  thy  kingdom  fair. 

For  we  that  love,  ah  I  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  king! 

I  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  king ! 
Ay,  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now, 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  God-throned  amidst  his  peers. 

My  soul,  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  fairer. 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  coming  years ! 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  king  I 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm,  one  day. 

Philip,  my  king! 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  bitter,  and  cold,  and  gray: 
Rebels  within  thee,  and  foes  without 

Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.     But  go  on,  glorious. 
Martyr,  yet  monarch !  till  angels  shout 
As  thou  sittest  at  the  feet  of  God,  victorious, 
*'Philip,  the  king !" 

CLETE   CLIFF. 


A   TALE    OP  THE   COAST. 


In  the  autimin  of  1860,  among  the  visitors  at  the  pretty 
watering-place,  Clevedown,  on  the  south  coast,  was  Arthur 
Golding,  a  good-looking,  stalwart  young  fellow  of  nine-and- 
twenty,  who  had  run  his  yacht  into  Clevedown  Bay  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Burnet,  the  father  of  a  college 
chum.  It  was  the  holiday  season,  when  most  Londoners 
were  at  the  sea-side  or  in  Scotland;  and  Golding,  tired  of 


law,  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  a  quiet  cruise  round  the 
coast  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  with  an  occasional  look  in 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Arthur  was  tired  of  another  estate 
besides  that  of  law,  and  his  friend  Frederick  Burnet,  also 
a  young  barrister,  had  set  about  seriously  to  look  for  a  wife 
for  him. 

"I  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,"  said  Frederick  at  last  in 
chambers;  "you  can't  do  better  than  marry  Miss  Wraxall." 

"And  who,"  languidly  asked  Arthur  Golding,  filliping  the 
ash  from  his  cigar,  as  they  looked  over  the  London  leads 
at  the  London  sparrows,  "is  Miss  Wraxall?  It's  a  hideous 
name." 

"Yes,  isn't  it?  Gelding's  a  better:  make  it  Golding.  At 
all  events,  come  to  Clevedown,  where  my  father  is  going  this 
season,  and  where  I  am  to  join  him  and  the  family,  and  where 
Miss  Wraxall  is  to  be  as  well.     She's  a  splendid  girl." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Golding  should  moor  his  yacht  in 
Clevedown  Bay,  and  try  his  fortune  with  the  desirable  Miss 
Wraxall.  Frederick  wrote  to  his  father,  and  procured  a 
warm  invitation  for  Arthur;  and  when  the  London  season 
terminated,  the  two  young  men  looked  cheerily  forward  to 
their  next  meeting  by  the  sea. 

In  Septemb^,  Arthur  Golding  arrived  at  Clevedown.  Mr. 
Burnet  had  rented  for  the  autumn  a  roomy  house  on  a  down 
overlooking  the  English  Channel,  whose  breakers  tumbled 
incessantly  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff  near  the  summit  of 
which  the  house  stood.  To  the  right  of  this  residence,  facing 
the  sea,  were  various  other  villas  scattered  along  the  ooast. 
To  the  left  was  the  coast-guard  station,  and,  further  on,  a 
lofty  headland  overhanging  the  channel,  known  as  Cleve 
Cliff.  The  cliff  sloped  concavely  towards  the  sea,  whose 
waves  had  hollowed  out  a  cavern  in  its  rocky  sides.  At  the 
summit,  approached  with  difficulty  even  from  the  land  side, 
and  from  the  sea  quite  inaccessible,  an  old  and  time-eaten 
railing  of  wood  afforded  hazardous  protection  against  falling 
into  the  ocean.  Behind  these  rickety  rails  was  a  seat,  from 
which  the  view  was  magnificent. 

When  Arthur  Golding  ran  his  yacht  ashore  farther  down 
the  coast  where  there  was  landing,  he  found  the  house  prety 
full,  and  among  the  visitors  the  desirable  Miss  Wraxall. 
Assuredly  his  friend  had  not  exaggerated  her  attractions. 
Tall,  dark,  of  majestic  figure,  and  a  southern  typ^  of  beauty, 
almost  startling  in  the  suddenness  with  which  it  fascinated 
the  beholder,  hers  was  the  loveliness  most  splendid  when  at 
its  dawn,  but  apt  to  wane  as  soon  as  maturity  is  reached. 
The  black  bands  and  coils  of  her  hair  roofed  a  brow  singu- 
larly white  for  so  hrnne  a  beauty;  but  the  chief  expression  of 
the  face  lay  in  the  eyes — dark  eyes,  that  blazed  rather  than 
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lighted  at  the  merest  approach  to  excitement — eyes  which 
were  mostly  lovely,  but  might  be  terrible.  A  strong  and 
passionate  nature  waJi  revealed  by  glimpses  in  the  quick  wak- 
ing of  those  eyes.  A  nature  which  ccmld  evidently  love  ar- 
dently, and  might  hate  fatally. 

•*Yonr  friend — Miss  Wraxall,  l  think  you  call  her — is 
remarkably  handsome,"  said  Arthur  to  his  hostess  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival. 

"Clara?  Yes.  (^lara  is  generally  admired  and  used  to  ad- 
miration/* answered  Mrs.  Burnet.  ''You  know  she  is  not 
only  handsome  and  clever,  but  rich.  To  do  her  justice, 
though,  admiration  has  not  spoiled  her.  I  think  she  is  utter- 
ly indifferent  alike  U)  flattery  and  devotion." 

'^Money  has  spoiled  her,  of  coarse,"  thought  (Jolding,  **as 
it  does  most  women.  She  regards  all  men  as  mercenary 
who  approach  her  with  a  civil  word.  It's  plain  that  my 
plan,  supposing  I  cared  to  go  in  f<)r  Frederick's  absurd  sug- 
gestion, would  be  to  adopt  the  reverse  of  civility.  That  is, 
if  I  wanted  to  make  an  impression.  But  I  must  study  her 
a  little  first." 

Whatever  course  his  study  might  lead  him  to,  it  is  certain 
he  put  his  plan  into  immediate  operation.  He  wa«  barely 
civil  to  Miss  Wraxall  from  the  first.  In  a  day  or  two,  he 
contradicted  her  openly.  He  would  artfully  start  a  general 
discussion,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  she  would  take  a  certain 
side,  whereupon  he  would  immediately  adopt  the  oppos- 
ite side,  and  browbeat  her.  All  this,  too,  without  seeming 
to  care  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  with  a  contemptuous  in- 
difference, which  at  first  galled  her  and  raised  her  anger. 
Then  her  dark  eyes  would  flash  out  their  rage,  and  bitter 
words  sprang  to  her  lips.  Having  succeeded  in  rousing  her, 
he  would  apologise  and  retire,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  which 
told  her  plainly  (for  she  was  quick-witted  at  reading  expres- 
sion) that  he  deferred  to  her  sex,  and  not  to  her  individual 
judgment;  that  he  yielded  to  politeness,  not  to  conviction. 

Now  Clara  Wraxall  was  strong-minded  in  some  things, 
and  despised  the  vantage-ground  of  her  sex.  She  liked  to 
meet  an  intellectual  antagonist  in  fair  fight,  and  beat  him  out 
of  the  mental  field;  and  Arthur  Golding  manifestly  showed 
her  that,  as  a  woman,  she  was  not  worth  arguing  with  at  all. 

This  line  of  conduct  was  a  new  experience  to  her.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  smooth  suitors,  who  deferred  to  her 
in  all  things;  suitors  who  were  fascinated  Jyy  her  beauty, 
suitors  who  sought  her  money,  suitors  who  were  afraid  of  her 
wit.  But  here  was  plainly  one — no  suitor  either — who  cared 
for  neither  beauty  nor  wealth,  and  who  scorned  her  mind. 
At  first  she  was  piqued,  then  enraged,  then  interested.  She 
would  conquer  this  handsome  and  independent  antagonist, 
this  man  who  actually  in  her  presence  dared  to  call  his  soul 
his  own.  She  laid  her  entrenchments  for  his  subjugation. 
Once  more  she  offered  mental  battle,  but  with  a  repetition  of 
the  old  result.  Then  she  fell  back  on  her  beauty,  and  put 
on  her  most  winning  and  dazzling  airs.  But  Arthur  held 
mockingly  aloof,  though  he  laughed  to  himself  to  see  how 
well  his  plan  was  working. 

*'I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  Frederick  Burnet,  one  afternoon 
as  they  were  pulling  about  the  bay  in  a  four-oar,  '*I  believe 
the  gorgeous  Clara  is  actually  smitten  with  you.  I  never  saw 
her  take  such  evident  interest  in  a  fellow  before.  She  abso- 
lutely mopes  when  you  are  not  present,  and  lightens  up  when 
you  appear,  like — like — " 

'•Fusees,  Fred:  you  are  generally  staggered  at  metaphors. 
Or  say  lucifers,  if  you  prefer  it." 

'^Talking  of  Lucifer,"  said  Burnet,  "you  never  saw  Clara 
thoroughly  in  a  rage,  Golding.  Somehow  I  think  she  has 
softened  down,  and  got  more  lamb-like  within  the  last  week 
or  two.  I  wonder  if  she  would  take  to  you?  You  ought  to 
go  in  at  once,  and  try." 
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Golding  made  no  reply;  and  they  pulled  towards  the  beech. 
Landing,  they  came  upon  the  coast-guardsman. 

This  coast-guardsman  was  quite  an  institution  at  Cleve- 
down,  as  solid  and  invariable  in  his  way  as  Cleve  Cliff.  Sta- 
tioned in  front  of  an  arrangement  of  flagstaffs  which  resem- 
bled the  mast  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  or  else  marching  up 
and  down  a  line  of  planks,  which  was  to  him  as  the  quarter- 
deck, from  which  he  from  time  to  time  threw  a  distrustful 
glance  at  the  ocean,  ha  presented  a  figure  with  which  the 
visitors  at  Clevedown  were  familiar.  They  would  often  stop 
and  speak  with  him,  and  take  a  look-out  through  the  tele- 
scope from  which  he  was  never  dissociated;  though  they 
never  by  any  chance  succeeded  in  discovering  anything  by 
that  dubious  medium.  In  fact,  the  impossibility  of  making 
any  object  out  by  means  of  that  telescope  afforded  to  ignor- 
ant landsmen  a  clue  to  the  habitual  moodiness  of  the  coast- 
guardsman.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the  Clevedown 
visitors  that  no  mortal  soul  had  penetrated  the  haziness  of 
that  telescope,  not  even  himself,  but  that  he  was  pledged  to 
maintain  its  character  before  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of 
guarding  so  solemn  a  secret  affected  him  with  chronic  de- 
pression. Anyway,  he  was  a  taciturn,  irreconcileable  man; 
one  not  to  be  won  over  to  confidences;  one  who  would  never 
acquiesce  in  any  statement,  however  self-evident,  without 
opposing  it  first  with  a  flat  contradiction. 

''Keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  Jack,  eh?  said  Burnet  in 
passing. 

''No,  sir,"  returned  the  obstinate  coast-guardsman,  "I 
can*t  say  I  am.  I'm  doing  my  duty.  That's  what  I'm  doing." 

He  shut  up  his  telescope  with  an  air  which  plainly  said, 
"Tortures  slmll  not  wring  from  me  the  confession  that  this 
instrument  is  an  awful  imposition." 

"And  that  duty  is  to  look  after  the  other  duty — the  na- 
tional duty — the  revenue.  And  very  proper,  .too,  Jack; 
you're  a  patriot.     Have  a  pull?" 

The  coast-guardsman  relaxed  in  grimness  at  the  sight  of 
the  proffered  pocket-pistol.  He  even  accepted  it  without 
qualification. 

"Anything  stirring?"  asked  Arthur. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  coast-guardsman.  "There's  been  a 
suspicious-looking  craft  cruising  about,  and  Slippy  Jem  is  not 
to  be  found.  But  we've  got  our  eye  on  him,  tor  all  he's  so 
'cute." 

Slippy  Jem,  a  gentleman  suspected  of  being  engaged  in 
the  smuggling  way,  was,  like  the  celebrated  telescope,  a 
source  of  profound  uneasiness  to  the  coast-guardsman.  He 
had  hitherto  been  cautious  enough  to  keep  clear  of  direct 
implication  with  any  smuggling  transaction,  though  not  of 
suspicion.  This  extreme  wariness  on  Slippy  Jem's  part  was 
another  reputed  cause  of  the  officer's  depression. 

"Desperate  villains,  smugglers,  aren't  they,  Jack?"  ob- 
served Burnet. 

"Oh,  they're  not  desperate,"  answered  Jack  contemptu- 
ously. "Lord  bless  you,  they're  not  game  enough  to  be 
desperate — at  least  not  on  this  coast.  Up  Kent  way  they 
show  a  little  fight  now  and  then,  but  here  they  haven't  the 
spirit  of  a  tom  cat.  Why  only  about  ten  weeks  ago,  my 
mate  came  on  a  party  of  about  twenty  of  'em,  running  bran- 
dy. They  had  landed  on  the  rocks  out  yonder,  at  night  (it 
was  precious  dark),  and  they  were  hauling  the  casks  with 
ropes  up  the  cliff.  When  they  caught  sight  of  my  mate, 
down  they  let  the  casks  and  was  off  in  a  jifiy.  He's  less 
than  me,  and  I  ain't  a  big  man,  but  he  was  enough  for  twen- 
ty of  that  sort.  And  Slippy  Jem,  he's  a  nice  fellow  to  call 
a  smuggler,  I  don't  think.  If  he'd  only  come  out  and  show 
himself,  I'd  know  where  to  have  him.  But  will  he  come 
out?"  continued  the  coast-guardsman,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
disgust.     "No,  he  won't." 
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This  obstinate  spirit  on  the  part  of  Slippy  Jem  so  affected 
the  coast-guardsman,  that  there  was  evidently  nothing  more 
to  be  had  out  of  him.  The  two  young  men  walked  up  the 
down  towards  the  house. 

"I  wonder  what  light  would  come  into  those  eyes,  if  I 
made  love  to  her,"  thought  Arthur,  with  his  mind  on  Clara: 
"whether  they  would  soliben  now.  Gad!  I  shouldn't  go  into 
raptures  if  they  did — I  don't  care  for  her  enough,  in  spite  of 
her  beauty.  Still,  I  should  like  to  try,  as  an  experiment  in 
natural  history." 

He  sought  her  out  that  evening,  and  altered  his  manner 
towards  her.  Hitherto  sarcastic  and  indifferent  almost  to 
rudeness,  he  now  adopted  a  gentler — even  a  tender  tone. 
The  change  in  him  threw  her  into  an  almost  childish  delight. 
Her  old  enemy  was  at  last  striking  his  colors. 

Delicately,  and  with  insidious  approaches,  he  narrowed  his 
entrenchments,  nearing  the  citadel  day  by  day,  until  he  knew 
that  a  sudden  assault  would  carry  it.  As  yet  he  had  never 
told  Clara  Wraxall  that  he  loved  her,  but  he  allowed  her  to 
infer  it  in  a  hundred  nameless  ways;  and  in  as  many  more  he 
knew  that  she  loved  him.  The  inference  left  her  very  happy, 
and  somewhat  softer  in  mood — certainly  softer  towards  him. 
And  he?  Well,  he  was  not  in  love  with  her  as  yet,  though 
the  unspoken  love-making  gratified  him  with  the  pride  which 
conquest  brings. 

They  now  spent  most  of  their  time  together.  The  house- 
hold at  the  Burnets  said  they  were  engaged.  Arthur  and 
Clara  said  nothing. 

Three  or  four  weeks  went  by  in  this  pleasant  manner, 
when  an  arrival  roused  Arthur  Golding  to  a  sense  of  "his 
goings  on."     One  day  Burnet  said — 

"Golding,  I'm  sorry  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  to-morrow; 
but  don't  let  that  hurry  your  departure.  I've  promised  to 
look  after  some  business  for  my  father  in  Scotland,  and  must 
start  at  once.  By-the-bye,  some  cousins  of  ours  are  coming 
to-morrow,  so  you'll  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  one  in  the 
domestic  circle.  I  commend  Kate  Burnet  to  your  special 
attention,  she  is  a  nice  little  girl.  But  I  forgot;  you're  taken 
up  already  with  the  magnificent  Clara." 

Next  day  the  cousins  arrived:  the  said  Kate,  her  brother 
Edward,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  and  a  mamma,  a  lady  so  aged  and 
stiff-limbed  that  she  seemed  to  have  been  excavated  from  some 
geological  formation.  A  very  short  space  of  intercourse  with 
the  new-comers  taught  Arthur  Golding  two  important  facts. 
The  first  was  that  the  youth  Edward  was  as  hopelessly  and 
insanely  in  love  with  Clara  Wraxall  as  a  young  man  of  his 
age  generally  is  with  somebody  older  than  himself;  the  second 
was  that  Kate  Burnet  was  a  pretty,  gentle  girl,  whom  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  like  very  much  at  first  sight,  and 
love  very  much  ever  after. 

And  then  he  fell  suddenly  and  strangely  in  love  with  her. 
He  could  not  tell  how  it  happened,  he  could  not  reason  on 
the  matter  at  all;  he  simply  tumbled  down  a  kind  of  amatory 
abyss,  and  came  to  consciousness  when  he  was  at  the  bottom. 
He  had  not  interchanged  many  words  with  her,  and  he  had 
been  flirting  desparately  with  Clara;  yet  here  ho  was  at  the 
end  of  it — all  but  engaged  to  Clara,  and  in  love  with  P^ate. 
He  took  himself  to  task  severely,  mentally  shook  himaelf,  and 
metaphorically  boxed  his  own  ears  for  a  senseless  noodle.  It  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  did  not  like  Clara  a  bit,  and  he  loved 
Mips  Burnet  to  adoration. 

He  watched  that  silly  young  Edward  flutter  round  his 
goddess,  and  internally  wished  he  could  consign  her,  a  human 
cargo,  to  Edward's  care,  freight  and  imposts  paid.  He  was 
afraid  of  Clara  now,  afraid  lest  she  should  discover  the  true 
state  of  his  heart.  Not  for  himself  he  feared,  but  for  Kate. 
He  could  not  say  what  that  passionate  nature  might  dare 
against  a-successful  rival.  He  would  put  an  end  toUovh^p^s 


at  all  events  by  withdrawing  himself.  He  had  never  declared 
his  love;  it  was  only  a  mild  flirtation,  uctl.ing  ii.u'e^ ,. Of 
what,  then,  could  she  complain  ? 

It  was  a  well-meant  but  a  wrong  headed  resulutitn,  view- 
ing the  woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal;  and  again  he 
blundered  in  trusting  to  his  own  nature.  True,  he  could 
withdraw  himself  from  Clara's  society,  but  it  was  not  so  cafiy 
to  keep  out  of  Kate's  way.  The  ''metal  more  attractive" 
exerted  a  fatal  influence  over  him.  School  himself  as  he 
would,  he  found  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  Kate's  side. 
He  might  have  put  an  end  to  this  conflict  for  ever,  by  leav- 
ing Clevedown.  He  was  a  free  agent  of  course.  But  then, 
what  man  in  love  /«  a  free  agent?  Thus  he  lingered  on,  and 
the  days  sped  by,  and  Clara  Wraxall,  he  could  see,  was  brood- 
ing over  his  altered  manner.  She  had  tried  various  little 
arts  to  win  him  back;  she  had  even  endeavored  to  excite  his 
jealousy  by  flirting  with  the  infatuated  Edward,  transporting 
that  youth  to  the  seventh  heaven,  from  which  she  soon  pre- 
cipitated him  by  comparing  him  disadvantageously  with  Mr. 
Golding.  From  that  moment  the  young  lover  hated  Arthur 
with  a  devouring,  jealous  hatred. 

Not  altogether  in  idle  purpose  had  she  struck  this  chord 
in  her  young  lover's  breast.  For  the  slight  which  she  felt 
Arthur  had  offered  her  had  grown  with  broodings  over  it  into 
an  insult,  and  Clara  was  one  of  those  women  whom  it  is  not 
safe  to  insult.  She  had  already  conceived  the  wish  to  do  him 
a  sudden  and  deadly  injury,  for  she  knew  shewa»supplanted. 
Once  or  twice'  the  temptation  had  occurred  to  her  to  wreak 
some  evil  on  Kate,  but  she  rejected  that  thought  as  imprac- 
ticable. *'It  would  only  turn  his  liking  for  her  into  love," 
thought  Clara,  "if  he  thought  she  had  suffered  for  his  sake. 
Besides,  my  quarrel  is  not  with  that  poor  doll,  it  is  with  him. 
I  would  rather  he  suffered  if  any  one."  And  then,  with  a 
somewhat  vague  purpose,  though  it  pointed  to  the  one  end 
— namely,  the  design  of  dealing  him  a  blow,  though  how  or 
when  she  could  not  determine — she  bethought  herself  of  the 
plan  to  secure  an  instrument  for  herself  and  an  enemy  to 
Arthur  in  her  young  lover  Edward. 

One  morning  the  family  were  discussing  over  the  break- 
fast-table the  particulars  of  a  tragedy  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers. A  woman  of  the  lower  order,  stung  by  jealousy,  had 
stabbed  to  the  heart  the  mistress  of  her  husband,  and  had 
been  placed  on  her  trial  for  murder.  Mr.  Burnet  was  laying 
down  his  opinion  that  the  accused  would  escape  with  penal 
servitude,  having  received  such  strong  provocation. 

"She  was  a  fool,"  burst  out  Clara,  her  dark  eyes  lightino*; 
"she  should  have  killed  her  husband;  that  would  have  been 
the.  fuller  revenge.  Did  she  think  to  hurt  him  by  desti-oying 
his  paramour  ?  Why,  even  though  she  had  done  it  with  im- 
punity, what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  That  h©  would 
have  forgotten  his  loss  in  a  month,  and  taken  another.  It  is 
the  nature  of  men  to  sin,  and  to  wrong,  and  to  forget.  The 
coward — the  mean  dastard  I  she  phovld  have  stabbed  him." 

"Hallo,  Clara,"  Qicolalmed  Mr.  Burnet,  opening  his  eyes, 
"we  shall  have  you  coming  out  in  th«  tragi©  line  next — ^a 
Medea  of  the  nineteenth  century/' 

She  rose  from  the  table,  leaving  Arthur  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable, and  walked  down  to  the  beach,her  passionate  spirit 
on  fire.  Walking  fiercely  onward,  she  came  on  tii©  ©oast- 
guardsman. 

"Is  anybody  ever  drowned  hereabouts?**  she  asked  the 
C'"»ast-guardsman  abruptly. 

"No,"  returned  that  obstinate  functionary;  immediately 
adding,  "three  years  ago  a  man  tumbled  off  Cleve  Cliff,  and 
never  eanio  up  Hgahi" 

She  looked  toward  the  cliff. 

"Well,  then  he  was  drowned,  wasu'^  keT' 
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*'Some  say  he  was  dashed  on  the  rocks,"  answered  the 
coast-guardsman  grudgingly. 

"Was  anybody  with  him  when  he  fell  ?" 

*^His  sweetheart." 

"Perhaps  she  pushed  him  over." 

"Good  Lord!"  ejaculated  the  coast-guardsman;  "what 
should  she  push  him  over  for  ?" 

Clara  Wraxall  made  no  reply,  but  walked  to  the  summit 
of  Cleve  Cliff.  The  placid  ocean,  beautiful  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  was  laving  the  foet  of  the  rock  beneath  her  as  she 
bent  over  the  hazardous  railing. 

"An  easy  plunge  and  a  swift  death  here,"  she  thought, 
"if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  Depend  upon  it  that  girl 
pushed  her  lover  down.     Perhaps  he  deserved  it." 

She  stayed  there  an  hour  ruminating.  "I  don't  know," 
she  reflected,  "that  I  could  ever  kill  a  man  with  my  own 
hand,  however  much  I  might  hate  him;  but  I  know  I  could 
see  him  killed  without  putting  forth  a  finger  to  save  him." 
So  saying,  she  descended  the  cliff  and  returned  to  the  house, 
where,  with  the  irresolution  which  was  her  one  claim  to 
womanhood,  she  set  about  a  last  effort  to  win  back  the  stray- 
ing affections  of  Arthur  Golding. 

But  all  her  arts  were  to  no  purpose.  Arthur  remained 
cold  and  distant,  and  her  womanly  instinct  detected  a  rival. 
One  day  Golding  had  determined,  for  the  seventieth  time,  to 
leave  Cleavedown  on  the  morrow,  and  announced  his  resolu- 
tion to  his  host. 

"What,  leave  us  now  at  the  best  part  of  the  autumn  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Burnet;  "oh,  nonsense!  It's  too  late  to  shoot, 
and  for  idling  purposes  there's  no  place  like  the  south.  Be- 
sides, we're  our  picnic  to-morrow  on  Cleve  Cliff.  You  must 
stay  for  the  picnic.'' 

And  Arthur  yielded  and  stayed.  Oh,  those  picnics — dis- 
astrous ever  to  the  peace  of  incipient  lovers !  Blessed  beyond 
the  name  (unfortunately  unrecorded)  of  the  man  who  invented 
sleep — ^blessed  by  young  hearts  is  the  man  who  invented 
picnics.  If  Arthur  had  been  as  learned  in  psychology  as  he 
was  in  the  law,  he  would  have  shunned  the  new  danger. 
But  he  was  ignorant,  or  perhaps  courted  danger — at  all 
events,  he  went.  The  inevitable  fate  befel  him.  A  row  to 
Cleve;  a  shifty  banquet  on  the  grass;  a  stroll  over  the  head- 
lands looking  on  the  sea;  a  ramble  down  the  rocks  to  the 
blue  water;  and  he  found  himself  with  Kate.  They  were 
alone,  and  the  tide  was  coming  in.  (I  have  remarked  that 
tender  hearts  are  always  softer  when  the  tide  is  coming  in; 
doubtless  becase  the  moon  regulates  both  alike — love  and 
water.)  The  day  was  declining;  an  autmn  evening,  calm 
and  cool,  growing  apace.  Arthur  Golding  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"Miss  Bunict,"  he  began;  "Miss  Burnet — Kate — ^may  I 
call  you  Kate?" 

You  know  what  followed.  When  a  gentleman  begins  by 
addressing  a  young  lady  by  her  surname,  and  immediately 
substitutes  the  Christian  name,  it  usuallv  leads  to  one  result. 
Arthur  Golding  obeyed  the  immutable  law;  and  before  the 
sea  had  advanced  another  foot  it  was  all  over;  his  love  was 
told,  and  a  sweet  admission  obtained  in  return. 

The  tide  was  at  its  flood. 

He  walked  up  Cleve  Cliff,  a  cooler  man.  Kate  Burnet  had 
rejoined  her  fossil  mamma.  Kate  loved  him,  and  had  con- 
fessed it.  So  far,  that  was  satisfactory.  But  how  about  Miss 
Wraxall  ?  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  pondered  over  that  problem, 
looking  down  over  the  rickety  rail  on  the  cliff-head  into  the 
sea,  on  which  the  shades  of  night  were  thickly  falling.  He 
thought  over  it  until  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  had  melted 
into  clouds  as  thin  and  unsubstantial  as  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
curling  from  his  cigar.     Turning  to  join  the  picnic  party, 


now  wending  homeward,  he  encountered  the  subject  of  his 
meditation. 

"Miss  Wraxall !" 

She  was  pale,  and  unnaturally  calm;  he  could  see  that, 
dark  as  it  was  getting.     She  advanced  full  upon  him. 

"Sit,"  she  said.  "They  are  going  home.  You^are  too 
late  to  overtake  them.  You  are  too  late  to  overtake  her. 
Sit  down." 

"Pardon  me— I " 

"Sit,  I  say.     I  have  something  to  speak  to  you  about/' 

He  bowed,  and  sat  down  on  the  rustic  seat  on  the  cliff. 
He  could  do  little  else,  in  oommon  politeness.  She  took  a 
seat  beside  him,  placed  her  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked 
into  his  face. 

"Arthur" — her  voice  was  troubled:  "why  have  you  changed 
towards  me  ?" 

He  did  not  reply;  the  truth  being  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  nonpluss^. 

"Arthur  Golding,"  she  resumed,  after  an  awkward  pause, 
"for  the  last  month  you  have  led  me  to  believe  you  loved  me. 
You  told  me  so.  Silence,  sir  1  If  ever  looks — lying  looks — 
spoke  love,  yours  did.     Did  they  not  ?" 

He  had  recovered  himself  somewhat  by  this  time.  "If  they 
did"  he  answered  coldly,  "I  am  unfortunate.  I  do  not  love 
you,  and  have  never  loved  you." 

"She  started  up,  her  hot  blood  on  fire,  and  her  passion  over- 
mastering her.  "You  love  that  chit — that  doll — ^that  baby- 
face;  you  have  thrown  away  me  for  her;  you  have  trampled 
on  a  woman's  heart  for  a  thing  of  plaster,  with  the  soul  of  a 
puling  child  !  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Her  fierce  incentive  almost  bore  him  down.  He  rose,  and 
stepped  back  towards  the  railing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  she 
fiercely  following. 

"Speak,  you  smooth-tongued  villain  I"  hissed  Clara  Wrax- 
all; "am  I  not  right  ?     Do  you  not  love  Miss  Weazen-face?" 

"You  can  say  nothing  of  Miss  Burnet,''  answered  Arthur, 
"that  does  not  raise  her  in  my  estimation  and  make  me  loathe 
you  more." 

She  threw  up  her  clenched  fists  in  the  whirlwind  of  her 
passion.  "If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  throw  you  into  the  sea 
for  those  words.  I  would  strike  you  dead  before  me  if  I 
could.  Hah  I"  she  cried,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  down 
the  path  which  led  to  the  land  side  of  the  cliff;  and  to  his 
intense  surprise  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  clasping  him 
close,  swaying  backward  and  forward,  and  emitting  shriek 
upon  shriek  of  piercing  shrillness. 

"Good  heavens,  Clara,  what  can  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
Arthur  Golding.     "Ara  you  mad  ?— Clara  1" 

Still  she  clung  to  him,  screaming,  and  affecting  to  battle 
with  him.  A  dim  figure  ascended  the  cliff  by  the  pathway 
— came  nearer,  and  revealed  Edward  Burnet  in  the  shadows 
of  the  growing  night. 

Clara  Wraxall  burst  away  from  Arthur,  and  flew  to  the 
new-comer.  "Oh,  Mr.  Burnet,"  she  cried;  "you — you  will 
at  least  protect  me !  That  man  has  insulted  me — ^has  offered 
me  violence.'^ 

"Mr.  Golding !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Edward,  recog- 
nising him. 

"Thank  heaven  you  came,"  she  sobbed.  "He — I  cannot 
say  how  grossly  he  endeavored  to  wrong  me." 

Arthur  Golding,  standing  against  the  railing,  had,  up  to 
this,  had  no  opportunity  to  interpose  a  word.  With  an 
infatuated  cry  of  fury  the  young  man  rushed  at  him  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  thick  stick  which  had  aided 
his  ascent. 

"Scoundrel !"  cried  Edward,  delivering  the  blow. 

Interposing  bis  arm,  Arthur  Golding  received  the  blow — ^a 
severe  one — while  with  the  other  hand  he  stopped  the  young 
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man's  mad  rush.  There  was  a  momentary  scuffle,  a  push 
from  Golding,  and  Edward  Burnet  was  hurled  against  the 
railing,  which  crashed  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  disap- 
peared OT^r  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"Merciful heaven  I"  cried  Arthur  Cblding,  horror-stricken. 
"What  have  I  done  ?" 

"You  have  killed  him,"  screamed  Clara  Wraxall.  "He  is 
dead.     You  have  murdered  the  brother  of  your  beloved.'' 

And  like  one  possessed  she  fled  screaming  down  the  path 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 


TO   BE   CONTINUKD. 


s. 


ARRIYAL  OF  A  'TBESIDENTIiL  TRAIN."* 

IMMENSE    EXCITEMENT     IN   SALT    LAKE  CITY! 

THS  LIGHTS  HAVE  TO  BE  EXTINGUISHED!! 

A  TBAIX  THROWN  OFF  TBI  TEAGK  IN  COM  81 QUI5  OS  !I ! 

Jingo,  our  special  reporter,  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  the  arrival  of  an  Express  Train.  We  are  somewhat  be- 
hind the  times  in  presenting  it;  but,  as  many  persons  living 
in  the  country  were  not  present,  and  should  they  come  to  the 
city  now,  could  not  possibly  catch  that  Train,  as  it  left  about 
a  week  ago,  we  present  the  following  for  their  especial  benefit: 

Stirred  up  by  the  occasion,  our  reporter  commences  with 
the  following  beautiiul  poetical  effusion: 

Oh  were  ye  ne'er  a  school-boy! 

And  did  you  never,  TVain, 
And  feel  thai  swelling  of  the  heart 

You  ne'er  shall  feel  again? 

The  first  Train  on  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  arrived;  a  stage  be- 
longing to  Clawson  andCaine  was  run  over  by  it.  An  immense 
crowd  gathered  immediatel}'.  Strange  to  relate,  this  TVam 
ran  all  the  way  from  Boston  without  a  tender  hehiind^  and  was 
propelled  entirely  by  gas  instead  of  steam.  Fearing  an  ex- 
plosion, a  portion  of  the  gas  was  turned  off  immediately,  but 
there  was  still  enough  left  to  run  the  Train  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Gentle  reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  Train?  'Tis 
quite  a  sight — ^we  stepped  on  a  train  once,  and  we  saw  sights 
— shall  never  forget  it.  From  what  we  saw  of  this  Train  ^ 
we  think  it  couldn't  be  easily  stcitched  off.  On  examination 
this  Train  was  ascertained  to  be  Geo.  Francis  Train.  The 
roprietor  held  forth  on  his  grievances  at  the  theater.  We 
idn't  go  into  the  gal-lery  fearing  we  should  find  too  many 
gals  there,  and  might  step  on  a  few  trains;  besides  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  society.  These 
circles  are  much  frequented  by  individuals  who  have  been 
re-fined  by  Alderman  Clinton,  whose  services  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  No  matter  how  coarse,  how  igno- 
rant or  how  illiterate  a  man  may  be,  he  can  seldom  appear 
twice  before  the  Alderman  without  becoming  rc-fined.  In 
fact,  his  refining  influence  can  only  be  equalled  by  his  phil- 
anthropy: he  loves  to  place  lost  characters  on  the  road^  ad- 
vising them,  at  the  same  time,  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

On  entering  the  theater,  wo  wore  much  affected  to  see  all 
the  people  sitting  in  tiers.  After  clapping  some  time,  Train 
made  his  appearance  and  remarked  that  he  ought  to  be  in 
bed — said  he  would  just  as  soon  be  hissed  as  clapped — we 
suppose  his  indifference  in  this  respect  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  recently  been  clapped  into  jail. 

As  the  audience  voted  for  an  "incoherent''  account,  we  de- 
termined on  the  spot  to  satisfy  them.  The  people  were 
charged  75ct8.  and  lOOcts.  a  head.  George  Francis  assured 
us  he  always  took  the  c«  nts  of  the  people,  whether  they  had 
any  or  not,  but  never  kept  any  sense  himself;  here's  where 
we  felt  to  goinside  with  him   (it  being  our  own  practice.) 

Said  he  had  spoken  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  nights, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  didn't  chew  nor  drink, 
u'^r  spend  any  time  in  gamboling.     We  don't  perceive  any- 
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thing  remarkable  in  this,  our  wife  has  addressed  us  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  consecutive  nights  in  this  city,  and 
don't  seem  to  weaken — we  must  admit,  however,  that  she 
drinks  and  chews,  as  far  as  the  dilapidated  state  of  her  teeth 
will  admit. 

The  lecturer  is  a  figurative  speaker  we  should  judge  from 
the  illustrations  on  the  black-board:  in  the  first  place,  he 
drew  a  large  audience;  also  drew  a  thing  like  a  balloon, 
which  he  said  was  San  Francisco;  said  it  was  about  to  go  up, 
but  explained  that  the  railroad  cut  the  gas  out  of  it.  We 
suppose  it  is  all  right,  but  not  being  accustomed  to  gas,  didn't 
see  it  in  that  light.  His  strongest  point  was  where  he  pointed 
out  the  U.  P.  money  on  the  black-board;  many  present 
couldn't  see  that,  but  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  done 
so.  He  got  off  the  track  two  or  three  times,  but  this  is 
excusable  in  a  Train  that  rw«s  on  the  U.P.  R.  R.  It  was 
9}  o'clock  before  he  became  a  through  Train. 

We  understand  that  George  Francis  held  forth  a  second 
night,  proving  himself  a  swifter  TVain  than  ever,  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  words  an  hour.  Photographs 
of  his  powerful  sketches  on  the  black-board  can  be  purchased 
of  Savage  &  Ottinger — or  elsewhere. 

You  may  re-lie  on  this  report. 

By  Jingo 


Please  Forward  at  Once. — Such  of  our  subscribers, 
whose  subscriptions  are  now  due,  are  requested  to  forward 
the  pay  at  once,  as  we  need  it.  The  present  great  dearth  of 
means  has  kept  back  so  much  of  the  pay  due  to  us  that  scarce- 
ly one  subscription  in  four  has  yet  reached  us.  We  blame 
no  one  for  this,  but  we  ask  all  to  remember  that  our  expenses 
are  very  great  and  that  every  little  helps. 

Such  of  our  friends  as  have  promised  to  pay  at  con- 
ference TIME,  are  requested  not  to  forget  their  promises, 

as  we  RELY   UPON   THEM. 


"Well,  my  good  fellow, "  said  a  victorious  general  to  a 
brave  son  of  Erin,  after  a  battle,  "and  what  did  you  do  to 
help  us  to  gain  this  victory  ?  " — "  Do !"  replied  Mike ;  "may 
it  please  your  honor,  I  walked  up  bouldly  to  one  of  the  in- 
imy,  and  cut  off  his  feet.  " — "  Cut  off  his  feet!  and  why  did 
you  not  cut  off  his  head  ?  "  asked  the  general.  Ah,  an'  faith 
that  was  off  already,"  replied  Mike. 

"What's  that  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Partington,  looking  up  at  the 
column  of  the  Place  Vend6me,  during  her  late  visit  to  Paris. 
"The  pillar  of  Napoleon,"  she  was  answered.— "Well,  I  never 
did!"  she  exclaimed;  "and  that's  his  pillow-he  was  a  great  man 
to  use  that!  But  its  more  like  a  bolster.  And  it's  made  of 
iron,  I  do  believe.  Ah,  Isaac,  see  what  it  is  to  be  great ! 
How  hard  his  head  must  have  rested  on  his  ironical  pillow. 

Pat  Crowley. — Tis  the  swate  morn  of  Saint  Valentine, 
Mrs  O'Flam — and  we  ought  to  be  pairing.  I've  brought  ye 
some  of  the  craythur  that'll  warm  ye  as  much  as  the  bright 
stars  in  your  charming  face  devour  me.  And  I've  brought 
ye  some  geeses  from  my  bit  of  a  farm.  Hark!  to  the  music 
they  make;  and  better  than  all — Pat  Crowley  has  brought  you 
his  heart — bis  heart — Mrs  O'Flam,  and  swears  by  the  saint, 
who-taught  fond  couples  to  pair,  that  he  cannot  do  with  out  ye, 
at  all,  at  all.     Consint  to  be  mine. 

[Mrs  0*  Flam  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ^^gecses"  and  ^^consint- 

edr-] 

Our  "boy,"  a  new  importation,  wants  to  know  if  the  In 
dians  in  this  country  are  generally  well  educated,  because  he 
has  heard  that  Washakee  is  the  best  red  (read)  man  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1869. 
WOMEN  AND  THEIE  '^VANITIES." 

It  is  hard  for  men  who  do  not  comprehend  a  woman's  nature 
to  understand  the  passion  for  personal  adornment  whicli  pos- 
sesses the  sex.  We  call  it  vanity;  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is 
pure  nature,  and  a  divine  nature,  too,  manifesting  itself 
Every  instinct  of  woman's  being  leads  her  to  desire  to  appear 
beautiful,  she  can  no  more  help  it  than  she  can  help  breath- 
ing. It  18  a  passion  that  has  been  implanted  within  her  as 
much  for  man's  gratification  as  her  own.  To  kill  it,  is  not 
only  to  crush  one  half  of  the  life  and  happiness  out  of  her 
being  but  to  kill  our  own.  It  is  a  sorrowful  fact — no  matter 
whether  produced  against  our  will  or  not — but  all  conditions 
of  life  where  women  are  compelled  to  wear  poor,  ill-shaped, 
or  wretched  clothing,  are  depressing  to  her  .spirits  and  de- 
structive of  her  vitality.  These  remarks  arc  called  forth  by 
the  fact  that  from  our  earliest  youth  we  have  been  afflicted 
with  homilies  and  lectures  on  the  sinfulness  of  finery  and 
show  in  woman.  On  examination,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
human  teachers  are  afflicted  with  an  incurable  desire  to  grip 
human  nature  by  the  tail  and  steer  it,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
direct  itself. 

So  it  is,  anyway,  with  this  subject  of  women  and  personal 
adornment  in  particular.  Men  try  to  crush  it  in  one  genera- 
tion and  it  comes  up  like  an  overwhelming  sea  in  the  next. 
It  never  has,  nor  ever  will  be  cured.  It  will  never  die  out 
till  the  passion  for  love  and  mating  between  the  sexes  expires. 
It  has  to  be  accepted  as  a  great  divine  outworking  in  the 
female  bosom,  implanted  to  play  its  part  in  producing  the  life 
and  variety  of  this  state  of  existence,  as  well  as  that  of  worlds 
to  come. 

The  great  truth  concerning  this  world  is,  that  man,  unaided 
by  woman's  faculties,  cannot  make  this  life  as  beautiful  as  it 
can  be  made.  All  the  conceptions  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
lived,  put  together,  would  leave  a  void.  There  are  elements 
of  pleasure — charms  of  existence  which  a  woman's  brain  alone 
can  conceive  of.  Woman  can  appreciate  intensity  and  depth  of 
spirit  and  that  which  is  eternal  in  affection,  but  she  has  a  more 
vivid  conception  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  external 
beauty.  She  feels,  without  understanding  why,  the  benefit  of 
colors  and  forms  to  our  wearied  senses;  and  yet  it  is  not  she 
that  loves  them,  it  is  great  Nature  within  her  that  realizes 
our  needs,  and  seeks  to  gratify  us  through  her  brain.  In 
following  her  instincts  for  self-adornment,  she  but  yields  to 
a  force,  no  lees  than  God,  working  tosurround  us  with  beauty 
and  grace. 

Why  cannot  women  do  without  such  an  eternal  change  in 
fashions?  asks  one.  Why  not  get  one  good  perfect  pattern  of 
a  bonnet  or  a  dress  and  stay  at  that?  For  about  the  same 
reason,  wc  reply,  that  great  grcndam  Nature  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  one  style  efface,  eyes  of  one  expression,  or  noses 
of  one  cut,  but  exhibits  herself  in  a  thousand  shades  of  vari- 
ety. There  is  an  echo  of  this  divine  passion  for  change  and 
variety  in  woman's  nature.  Tt)  be  fully  happy,  she  must  not 
on|^  be  adorned  with  what  is  beautiful  or  pretty,  but  she 
must  have  constant  change.     This  is  no  weakness,  folly,  or 


vanity;  it  is  a  spirit  inborn  within  her  organization,  calcukted 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  life;  but  the  full  utility  of 
which  will  never  be  seen  till  in  the  spheres  of  eternal  beauty 
in  worlds  to  come;  women  shall  bring  this  very  p<JWer  and 
quality  to  bear  in  producing  a  paradise  in  which  the  senses 
will  never  tire. 

We  consider,  then,  that  instead  of  repressing  the  yearnings 
of  the  female  heart  for  objects  of  decoration,  the  taste  should 
be  cultivated  within  all  reasonable  bounds.  The  wife  may 
indulge  these  desires,  reckless  of  the  anxieties  that  fill  her 
husband's  mind.  But  this  is  simply  an  extreme,  and  one 
that  should  never  be  argued  as  a  reason  why  the  considerate 
and  loving  wife  should  not  be  indulged  to  the  fullest  legiti- 
mate extent.  We  hold  that  every  husband  should  cultivate 
in  his  wife  the  love  of  beauty  and  variety  for  his  own  sake. 
If  poverty  binds  his  hands,  let  the  ilesire  still  prevail — even 
if  he  cannot  gratify  it  as  fully  as  he  might  wish.  He  should 
eljorish  every  manifestation  of  this  womanly  nature,  down  to 
the  simple  adornment  of  a  flower  in  the  bosom  or  arose  in  the 
hair.  It  is  Nature  outspeaking  what  she  would  have  woman 
look  and  be. 

01'  course  wc  look  for  something  in  a  wife  besides  atten- 
tion to  external  beauty  or  grace.  Wo  need  womanly  tender- 
ness, motherly  love,  and  wifely  devotion, — without  these  no 
woman  is  complete.  They  are  imperishable  qualities  that 
never  can  be  replaced  by  external  show;  but  to  our  mind, 
there  never  will  come  a  time  when  women  w^ill  become  so 
good,  pure,  or  loving,  that  they  will  be  able  to  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  least  outward  perfection.  In  fact,  the  more 
truly  a  woman's  mind  becomes  cultivated — ^unless  it  is  a  mere 
half  cultivation  of  one  side  of  her  nature — the  more  will  she 
desire  to  harmonize,  not  only  her  appearance,  but  every 
external  amidst  which  she  moves,  with  the  purity  and  loveli- 
ness that  reigns  within  her  being. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  subject, 
and  there  is  an  opposite  side  to  this,  which  every  true  woman 
will  realize  in  advance.  But  we  are  pleading  now  the  woman's 
side  of  the  question,  and  we  would  plead  it  on  more  points 
than  that  of  personal  appearance  alone,  because  everything 
which  brings  light  into  women's  eyes  and  pleasure  to  their 
hearts  is  a  bequest  to  man.  Some  men  go  along  shutting 
their  hearts  against  everything  a  woman  needs  but  the  bare 
utilities  of  life.  They  cannot  see  that  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  are  not  half  what  a  woman  needs.  She  can  exist  on 
these — as  thousands  do — but  she  does  not  live:  she  is  organ- 
ized to  need  far  more,  and  will  perish  from  her  heart  out- 
ward, unless  she  has  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  poor,  petrified 
women,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  merry  girls  that  were 
each  once  the  life  of  home,  drag  through  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, because  men  cannot  understand  that  what  they  call 
their  follies,  are  their  necessities,  their  life — the  very  food 
upon  which  they  feed.  Women  were  not  made  simply  to 
bear  children,  and  do  man's  drudgery,  shut  up  within  a 
weary  round  of  domestic  duties,  wearing  out  their  pleasure- 
less  lives.  They  can  be  umde  to  do  this;  but  the  husband, 
even  when  he  cannot  fully  help  it,  pays  a  fearful  price  in  the 
loss  of  that  brightness  and  life  that  should  animate  his  home. 
He  gets  a  mummy  instead  of  a  wife.  Women  need  life, 
variety,  change, — in  one  word,  they  need  pleasure  far  more 
than  man.  They  cannot  properly  subsist  without  it.  They 
are  made  for  it  more  than  man.  They  need  attentions,  and 
must  have  them,  or  they  do  not  live.  Few  understand  how 
cheap  a  woman's  pleasures  are.  A  trifling  present,  a  mani- 
festation of  thought  or  pffection  concerning  her,  outweighs 
tlic  value  of  a  kingdom  in  her  estimation.  It  has  to  be 
learned  that  women  have  no  slight  gratifications.  The  least 
ai:e  immense  to  them.  Of  course,  they  need  love  more  than 
all.  They  need  not  the  follies,  but  thetenderness  of  courtship 
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earned  along  their  whole  lives.      For  this,  thour  ^  j^  .  -^^^ 
and  live  a  daily  death.    What  is  a  home,  cloth  ^^^  ^^ 

to  them  but  the  barest  mockery  of  existence  ;^.^g;^^  ^^^^ 
tion  and  love.  It  is  the  eWment  whic  ^.;,^^^  ^^  ^^„ 
breathe.     Neither  can  l^ey  be  fuUy  hr  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^f^ 

the  sunlight,  embosomed  withm  ther  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^p^^  ^^^^^ 
homes,  unless  opportunities  to  g^ ^tity  their  taste  forexternal 
beauty  exist,  more  or  lew,  arou-^d  them.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  ^^  ^Yiobq  are  important,  general 
truths;  and  we  have  no  ^ositation  in  saying,  that,  until  men 
understand  these  nfi^,,essitics  of  woman's  nature  and  make  a 
a  btisiness  of  gn^^ng  them,  they  will  rob  themselves  of  half 
their  jjeasor^^,  gt^nt  their  own  natures,  and  kill  the  life 
and  sweetr^ess  of  their  own  homes. 


«i 


STEADTlNfl  TEE  ARK.'' 


Tlwpe  arc  a  few  people  in  our  Territory  who,  whenever  aii 
independent  idea  is  expressed  on  any  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical subject,  immediately  call  outj  alarmed,  that  the  speak- 
er or  writer  in  question  is  "steadying  the  ark,"  meaning 
thereby  that  such  person  is  trying  te  dictate  the  church. 
As  if — whether  the  speaker's  intention  was  such  or  not — 
the  action  of  independent  thought  could,  by  any  possibility, 
iha  dangerous  to  an  imperishable  system  like  ours.  It  is  a 
Ifear  of  having  something  of  this  kind  said  about  tlieui  that 
has  deterred  many  a  person  from  expressing  conceptions  of 
the  truth  of  which  they  were  assured, — but  which  did  not 
happen  to  tally  with  popular  opinion.  The  existence  of  such 
a  roar  dwarfs  and  stunts  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
growth  of  men;  and  being  contrary  to  "Mormonism"  which 
was  offered  to  us  all  as  a  gospel  of  free  thought — and  free 
speech,  too— should  be  broken  down. 

Why  should  men,  who  believe  they  have  a  gospel  founded 
on  the  laws  of  eternal  nature,  fear  that  such  an  ark  should 
be  steadied  or  jostledl^  Fancv,  the  architect  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  ten-foot  granite  walls  and  its  thousand-ton ned  foun- 
dation, getting  excited  and  calling  out  that  somebody  was 
trying  to  "steady"  the  Temple;  an'l  then  fancy  a  gospel,  an- 
cient and  imperishable  as  the  fixed  .-tars  of  eternity,  being 
**ste;idied**  by  anybody.  3Ion  can  have  but  little  faith  in 
the  sublime  iunn«nability  of  their  gospel  who  talk  this  way. 

Those  who  It'cl  -i  their  hearts  that  they  are  built  on  final 
and  unalterable  trurh,  ean  afford  to  look  ciluily  on  at  the 
wildest  effort  of  fj«?e  thou^'ht,  knowing  that  every  new 
scrutiny  will  only  reveal  to  the  truly  intelligent  mind  a  new 
beauty — ^a  new  point  of  harmony  with  ivll  other  facts.  In- 
stead of  being  alarmed  or  annoyed,  their  cry  continually  ih — 
"steady  us  if  you  can."  On  this  point,  we  feel  much  as  our 
Delegate,  Hooper,  expressed  himself  about  the  Railroad 
bringing  us  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  world:  said  he,  in  effect, 
"If  our  system  won*t  bear  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  world,  the  sooner  the  miserable  thing  is  broken  up  the 
better;"  and  all  proud  of  their  religion  will  say  Amen.  But 
here  comes  in  a  curious  fact  of  human  nature:  the  very  same 
men  who  will  say  Amen  to  Bro.  Hooper's  remarks  and  who 
will  trumpet  to  all  the  world  their  challenge  for  scrutiny  of 
"Mormonisni,"  and  glory  in  every  outside  attack,  the  mo- 
ment one  of  their  own  brethren  expresses  a  thought  ahead 
of  their  own,  will  point  him  out  and  say — ''That's  a  dan- 
gerous kind  of  thinker — he's  trying  to  steady  the  ark." 
And,  with  a  whip  of  this  kind — which,  of  course,  is  un- 
sanctioned by  the  spirit  of  our  divine  priesthood — they  un- 
intentionally crush  free  thought  out  of  their  brethren's  souls. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that,  when  we  invite  men  to  use 
free  speech  and  free  thought  to  get  into  the  Church,  we 
should  not  call  upon  them,   or   ourselves,   to  ^'kick  down 


fe- 


the 


ism.' 


ladder  by  which  they  and  we,  ascended  to  Mormon' 
They  should  be  called  upon  to  think  on  as  before) 
no  matter  who  has  or  has  not  thought  in  the  same  direction- 
There  is  one  fatal  error,  however,  which  possesses  the 
minds  of  some,  and  out  of  which  this  fear  of  "steadying  the 
ark"  has  grown ;  itischis:  that  God  Almighty  iutetuM  the 
pnesthoof/  to  do  our  thinkhuj.  Hence,  if  you  say  to  such 
men,  "What  do  you  think  on  such  a  subject?"  they  will 
answer,  "I  don't  know.  What  does  the  Priesthood  say  about 
it?"  This  is  an  extreme  of  a  true  doctrine.  It  is  right  to  re- 
spect the  priesthood  but  never  to  the  crushing  out  of  our  own 
individuality.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  priesthood  requires 
this.  As  far  as  we  understand  the  spirit  of  that  divine  priest- 
hood which  rules  this  and  all  other  worlds,  it  glories  in  bringing 
out  the  individuality  of  every  man  to  the  utmost.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  bring  all  to  one  dead  level,  and  regulate  all  by  one 
brain  or  twenty,  it  throws  men  back  on  to  themselves  to  learn 
God  there.  It  says:  "Look  within;  you  are  a  lens  in  which 
God  is  mirrored;  His  bright  reflection  is  upon  you;  His 
voice  is  within  you,  speaking."  Priesthtrnd  is  simply  an  ex- 
ternal oganization,  instituted  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  for 
the  more  correct  and  speedy  promulgation  ui'  true  principles. 
Its  authority  is  to  teach,  and  help  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual— not  to  swallow  him  up.  God  has  Uught  more  to  t^ie  in- 
dividual soul,  directly,  than  he  ever  h^s  thro«^h  «^y  external 
organization  He  ever  instituted.  Even  wheYi  He  teaches 
through  the  organixation,  He  has  to  witecss  it  within  the 
soul  after  all,  or  it  is  worthless  to  the  m«n.  Still,  it  is  priest- 
hood  that  does  it  even  then,  for  it  is  the  invisible  priesthood 
that  is  around  us — "the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect," 
who  whisper  to  the  soul  the  vmy,  the  truth,  and  the  light. 
But  they  cannot  whisper  toliim  who  dares  not  think,  for  it 
is  in  and  through  thought  ^iJone  that  they  can  get  at  us.  They 
work  in  harmony  with  aA  >?ho  truly  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  priesthood  in  this  IKfe;  and  all  go  on  together  without  dis- 
cord. Could  such  fill  QK  with  their  divine  inspirations,  their 
voice  would  be:  **Tliiuk  freely,  and  think  forever;  and  above 
all,  never  fear  that  t^.ie  ^Ark'  of  everlasting  truth  can  ever  be 
^steadied'  by  mort**.'!  hand  or  shaken." 


HY   SISTERi   CHARITY. 

BY    JOHN    LVON. 

^'bai  II  world  of  thought  gleamed  from  her  blue  eyes ! 

So  chequered  and  spangled  with  glowing  light — 
Like  the  gold-tinged  clouds  of  a  thousand  dyes 

That  peopled  a  scene  of  visions  bright; 
And  the  light  that  sparkled  from  out  each  pole, 

Around  the  ball  of  each  lovely  star, 
Was  the  fire  of  heaven,  that  lightened  the  soul — 

And  -sliono  from  her  fat  her  *s  home  afar. 

She  laughed  as  she  looked  beyond  earthly  space. 

In  the  joyous  smile  of  her  infant  glee, 
^s  she  igased  on  the  angels,  whose  fond  embrace 

She  longed  to  regain,  in  eternity. 
Sler  «ye8  were  dimmed  by  the  mists  of  time, 

FV»r  the  veil  of  earth  was  y«t  unriven; 
JShe  saw  and  conversed  with  those  souls  sublime, 

That  she  loved  and  knew,  in  the  courts  of  heaven. 

Her  infant  innocence  gladdened  the  heart, 

That  love  from  the  well  of  affection  drew. 
But  those  hopeful  tears  had  a  burning  smart. 

In  the  mother*s  eyes,  when  she  sighed  adieu — 
For  her  eyes  grew  dim  in  their  heavenward  gaze. 

And  their  motionless  light  grew  cold  and  dead. 
Vet  they  gazed  on,  from  their  marble  vase. 

Long  after  the  spirit  from  earth  had  fled. 

Halt  Lake  City. 
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6E0BGE    FRANCIS  TRAIN. 


L 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 

Train  is  a  man  of  marvelous  idiosyncrasies  of  character. 
He  has  thereby  puzzled  the  world.  '^Whero  shall  we  class 
the  man"  is  the  thought  of  nearly  every  one  who  has  listened 
to  his  great  speeches;  "where  shall  we  class  him"  you  ask 
again,  after  having  spent  a  few  hours  in  private  abandan 
with  him.  He  is  most  extraordinary,  unique,  is  your  most 
sage  conclusion;  and  then  you  go  to  sleep  to  dream  about 
him,  more  mystified  than  ever.  Yet  this  mystery  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  unsolvable  problem,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  an  uncommon  one. 

The  simple  truth  is — George  Francis  Train  is  a  man  of 
genius.  He  is  charged  with  marvelous  inspirations.  A 
prophet  in  his  sphere,  he  is  carried  along  by  the  torrents  of 
thought  and  agitation  that  overwhelm  our  times.  The  far- 
cical finds  in  him  its  expositions,  because  the  age  is  more 
fiircicid  than  serious;  but  the  farce  is  not  his.  His  mimicry 
is  the  rebuke.  Society  is  insincere;  brother  George  is  earn- 
est; and  in  his  terrible  earnestness,  he  caricatures,  not  his 
own  metaphysics  to  make  himself  palpable,  but  the  great  men 
of  his  times;  he  crowds  them  pictorially  into  the  public  mind 
to  force  it  to  realize  how  infinitesimal  they  are,  and  how 
much  of  petty  quackery  there  is  in  the  policy  of  nations. 
But  there  is  a  subtle  method  in  all  this,  not  charlatanism — 
the  capacity  of  a  man  mastering  exploded  policies  to  give 
to  national  administration  a  new  era.  Were  George  Francis 
Train  living  in  an  age  terribly  earnest  like  himself,  we  then 
should  see  him  simply  an  earnest  prophet  of  the  times  grave- 
ly propounding  to  legislators  his  vast  schemes,  and  interpret- 
ing the  voices  of  prophecy  which  he  hears  everywhere 
around  him,  proclaiming  coming  events.  But  the  world  is 
practically  infidel  and  will  not  hear  the  grand  but  awful  in- 
spirations of  races  redeemed  from  slavery,  of  the  women 
sovereignized;  despotic  empires  or  dilapidated  monarchies 
overturned,  and  virgin  republics  conceived  throughout  the 
earth.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  black  race  has  been 
redeemed  in  an  epic  war,  by  the  side  of  which  the  action  of 
a  thousand  Iliads  would  be  but  as  petty  squabbles,  the  un- 
fulfilled part  of  a  Providential  programme  still  seems  mad- 
ness when  proclaimed  by  the  Prophet  of  the  Irish  national- 
ity— the  champion  of  woman's  rights.  The  earnest  heart  of 
the  man  is  pained;  and  in  fierce  scorn,  he  turns  back  the 
ridicule  by  consummate  acting.  Hence  the  charlatan, — 
hence  the  mountebank.  Does  he  accept  the  epithets?  Not 
for  a  moment.  Yet  he  tells  you  he  does,  and  feols  you  more, 
abundantly  in  proving  it.  feut  the  words  of  Napoleon  at, 
the  college  of  Brienne,  when  he  was  stung  by  the  railleries 
of  his  proud  school-fellows — "Boumnne,  I  will  do  these 
Frenchmen  of  thine  all  the  mischief  in  my  power" — ^would  be 
aptly  paraphrased  in  the  mouth  of  George  Francis  Train. 

One  of  the  prophecies  which  the  man  has  heard  the  age 
utter  is  that  he  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
How  wondrously  extravagant!  That  is  so.  And  so  it  would 
have  been  wondrously  extravagant  in  any  of  the  former 
Presidents,  from  Greoge  Washington  to  General  Grant,  had 
either  declared  it  prematurely.  But  this  "prematurely"  is  a 
stupid  werd,  meaning  nothing  touching  great  events.  There 
is  more  probability  to-day  of  Train  being  our  next  President 
than  there  was,  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  of  Washington 
founding  the  mightiest  republic  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or 
before  the  Southern  Rebellion,  of  Grant  being  in  the  White 
House,  in  1869.  Is  the  question  then  one  of  capacity? 
Surely  Train  is  equal  to  Grant.  That  is  practically  decided 
by  the  present  disgust  of  the  nation;  for  our  General-in- 
Oaief  has  not  sufficient  capacity  even  to  entertain  us.     Now 


over  and  above  the  very  common  capacity  needed  tor  n  king 
or  a  president.  Train  has  his  splendid  madness;  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  is  the  equal  of  any  man  living. 

It  is  wondrously  extravagant  to  expect  to  see  Train  in  the 
Presidential  Chair !  I  have  said  it  is,  and  yet  ho  will  be 
there.  I  repent  haying  written  the  last  part  of  my  sentence, 
but  I  am  proving  a  point  on  paper  as  George  does  on  his 
blackboard;  for  this  impulsive  affirmative,  followed  by  the 
fear  of  having  made  a  fool  of  one's  self  in  affirming,  is  what 
tens  of  thousands  of  thinking  men  will  feel,  while  the  million 
will  say  ay  and  not  take  it  back.  Train  is  a  philosopher 
and  knows  this.  And  so  he  affirms  in  his  supreme  egotism 
—I  am  going  to  the  White  House — ^I  tciU  go  to  the  White 
House — You  shall  see  me  at  the  White  House;  get  out  of 
™y  ^^J}  for  I  am  impatient  to  be  in  the  White  House;  I  will 
play  Napoleon  to  you  all,  if  you  won't  let  me  into  the  White 
House.  This  impresses  society,  and  the  man  knows  it.  Yet 
he  says  it,  not  fbr  effect,  but  becaiise  he  cannot  help  saying 
it.  He  is  a  volcano  of  presidential  prophecies  concerning 
himself.  It  is  his  policy  to  let  you  know  his  programme, 
but  then  he  is  a  mountain  of  aches  to  let  every  hill  realize 
his  eminence:  so  his  subtle  policy  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
his  simplest  necessities,  his  vast  ambitions  germinate  his 
noblest  inspirations. 

This  prophecy  about  himself  is  to  Train  the  greatest  proph- 
ecy of  the  age,  for  it  involves  all  others.  For  him,  all  things 
were  created  and  all  opportunities  born.  The  woman's  cause 
was  made  for  him;  ana  their  cause  has  just  come  up  at  this 
nick  of  time  for  his  special  glory.  He  is  the  self-consti- 
tuted Adam  of  all  the  female  race — ^a  thousand  times  greater 
polygamist  than  Brigham  Young;  and  the  woman's  platform 
is,  for  the  future,  morally  and  socially  the  uppermost  one 
and  the  most  unique-looking  plank  ever  erected  by  a  politi- 
cal agitator.  George  Francis  also  knows  this,  and  he  and 
the  ladies  share  the  glee  together.  The  men  on  that  plank 
at  first  arc  few.  Train  glories  in  this,  because  it  is  his  own 
special  track.  The  ladies  need  a  champion,  and  it  is  pecu- 
liarly in  conformity  with  their  tastes  to  have  a  man  to  cham- 
pion them.  Together  they  make  a  very  pretty  caricature; 
but  they  also  make  a  tremendous  cause.  There  is,  therefore, 
self-congratulations  between  brother  George  and  the  fair 
sisterhood. 

Then,  there  is  the  Irish  race.  They  also  were  created  a 
few  thousand  years  ago  specially  for  Train  to  run  them  on 
the  track  of  their  new  dispensation.  Every  event  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  so  much  preparation,  nothing  more. 
Their  Prophet  will  make  them  believe  this  or  something  very 
like  it.  Has  he  a  million  Irish  votes?  He  says  so.  And 
he  will  verify  his  words  by  the  constant  assertion — "I  am 
the  leader  of  tho  Irish  race."  "Get  out  of  my  way,  for  I  am 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  race."  First  a  wondrous  extrava- 
gance is  manifested  in  the  man  in  his  affirming  that  be  will 
be  President  of  the  United  States;  wondrous  assumptions 
ever  rapidly  follow,  and  a  wondrous  ;«udacity  maintains  them. 
Ten  to  one,  if  he  lives,  these  combinations  will  make  him 
President  of  the  United  States,  almost  in  defiance  of  Amer- 
ica: hev 2ye}'mission  is  not  asked.  Oh,  do  not  think  it  difficult 
to  reach  the  Presidential  chair.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
a  man  in  the  street  to  reach  the  roof  of  his  house,  but  there 
are  men  who  can  fly  to  the  moon.  George  is  one  of  them. 
Things  seemingly  distant  are  closer  to  genius  than  things 
near,  for  genius  is  always  in  the  air,  while  common  talent  is 
on  the  solid  ground.  Train  understands  this,  for  be  under- 
stands himself  He  is  flying,  not  reaching.  He  will  get  the 
moon;  and  the  majority  will  say,  by-nnd-by, — "Confound  the 
fellow,  let  him  have  her,  for  she  has  her  woman's  rights  in 
the  case,  to  choose."  Grantfound  the  moon  in  his  flight,  buy- 
ing been  blown  up  to  her  from  the  mouth  of  the  canncr.^  and 
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he  liafl  been  in  a  cloud  ever  since.  Most  likely  lie  will 
amuse  himself  by  cutting  his  bride  up  into  little  stars.  Now 
George  is  flying  after  a  new  one  by  design,  and  he  is  blown 
up  by  hb  own  volcanic  genius. 

Tr€UH  {$  a  Prophet  of  new  inspiratioM — not  an  egotist.  Let 
that  be  distinctly  marked,  for  it  is  the  correct  psvchol^cal 
reading  of  the  man.  He  hears  the  prophecies  of  his  mission 
always  and  everywhere.  He  eats  with  them,  drinks  with 
them,  goes  to  bed  with  them,  and  gets  up  with  them.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  very  few  prophets  who  have  gone  about 
fulfilling  his  inspirations.  And  he  is  ever  meeting  society 
with — "You  carry  Csosar  and  his  fortunes:  Be  not  afraid, 
Caosar  is  in  your  boat."  The  assumptions  are  like  his  earn- 
est spirit,  immense,  but  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands 
strengthened  thereby.  A  paragraph  now  upon  the  solidity 
of  his  platform,  and  then  a  metaphysical  and  physical  sum- 
mary upon  the  man. 

In  the  first  place,  the  woman's  cause  is  the  cause  of  the 
age,  revolution  is  the  method  of  that  age,  and  republics  are 
the  institutions  of  the  future.  Not  sectional,  but  universal 
revolutions  are  demanded.  The  very  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  their  tremendous  combined  agencies,  the  human  heart 
everywhere  palpitates  with  the  throbs  of  the  mighty  change. 
There  is  an  awful  prophecy  abroad;  its  voices  startle  every 
man's  ear  who  is  in  psychological  communion  with  the  times. 
The  burden  of  the  prophecy  is — "And  I  will  overturn, 
overturn,  overturn  until  he  comes  whose  right  it  is  to  rule, 
and  I  will  give  it  him.''  George  Francis  has  heard  this, 
and  thinks  he  is  the  man  meant,  and  so  he  is,  unless  some 
greater  man  steps  forward  to  lay  a  mightier  claim.  There  is 
then  a  seeming  fitness  in  him  to  society's  necessities.  The 
women  most  certainly  will  hold  the  balance  of  power,  a  mil- 
lion Irish  votes  will  back  him,  and  revolution  everywhere 
will  need  a  general  leader,  Train  is  incoherent  enough  for 
all.     Therefore  the  programme  is  sound. 

Now  for  his  personality:  He  is  the  most  Napoleonic  man 
of  the  age;  his  schemes  are  not  less  vast,  his  ambition  equal, 
his  belidf  in  his  mission  unsurpassed,  his  will  and  audacity 
tremendous.  His  physique  is  like  a  mountain;  he  is  an  im- 
age-smasher by  nature,  and  a  champion  of  the  weak  and 
wronged,  because  he  feels  so  much  his  own  strength  and 
power  to  defend.  In  this,  he  is  a  thorough  American — ^he 
is,  in  fact,  America  incarnate — ^a  type  of  her  might,  her  splen- 
did destiny,  and  her  egotisnt) — the  man  is  of  a  strange  genius. 
Then  he  speaks  from  a  battery  of  inspiration,  and  \\%feeh 
somebody  behind  him,  though  he  don't  know  who  it  is. 
He  is  a  wonderful  medium,  but  not  a  seer;  and  every  inspira- 
tional people  will  find  in  him  a  champion,  because  he  can*t 
help  it,  and  that  is  why  the  women  have  him  in  their  Train, 
for  women,  like  the  Mormons,  are  inspirational. 


THE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  WHOLE  BODY. 
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If  philosophers  and  theologians,  instead  of  laying  down  a 
theory  that  the  head  is  the  sole  workshop  and  residence  of 
the  spirit  in  man,^  had  established  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
occupied  the  whole  body  and  actuated  every  member  thereof, 
they  would  have  obviated  many  seeming  contradictions,  and 
given  greater  scope  for  their  deductions  on  the  capacity  and 
nature  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  accountable  being. 

Phrenology  inculcates  that  all  our  faculties  of  reflection, 
feeling,  and  propensities  are  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  bumps  on  our  heads.  We  do  not  intend  in  the  forth- 
coming reflections  to  dispute  this  fact,  but  to  show  that  the 
wnole  system  of  man's  organization  is  actuated  by  the  spirit 


which  is  in  him,  and  not  confined  entirely  to  the  formation 
enclosed  by  his  skull. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  development  of  language  is  directly 
behind  the  eye;  but  will  the  brain  give  the  eye  its  penetra- 
tion, its  beautiful  lustre,  its  dullness,  or  its  treacherous  sneak- 
ing look?  By  no  means.  The  expression  of  the  eye,  we 
should  think,  is  brightened,  or  downcast  in  accordance  with 
the  pursuits  and  practices  of  life,  and  this  must  proceed  from 
another  source  than  the  development  of  the  orpjan  itself  All 
these  qualities  of  feature  and  expression  may  be  seen  at  dif- 
ferents  period  in  the  same  pair  of  eyes.  Large  eyes  are  said 
to  indicate  artificial  language.  What  we  understand  by  ar- 
tificial language,  is  that  power  of  speech  which  is  acquired 
by  imitetion.  This  brhigs  to  my  BecoUection  the  fact  that, 
when  at  school,  all  the  noisy  rascals  were  large-eyed;  but  their 
vociferous  disturbances  did  not  proceed  from  imitation — the 
birch  was  the  provocation.  Their  language  was  anything 
but  imitation  of  what  they  had  heard  at  home,  or  in  school. 
And  none  of  them  ever  became  eminent  linguists  or  orators. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  portrays  in  the  eye  the  conceptions  of 
hidden  thought,  which  can  be  expressed  without  the  organs 
of  articulation,  the  joy,  the  grief,  the  knarery  or  murder, 
that  beams  or  lurks  in  this  wonderful  organ,  as  it  is  influenced 
by  passion. 

We  are  taught  that  there  is  no  brain  beneath  the  ridge  of 
the  nose,  yet  how  much  of  character  can  be  read  from  a  Ro- 
man, an  aquiline,  a  straight,  a  snub,  or  a  pug  nose.  The 
cheek  bones,  the  lips,  the  chin,  and  the  neck,  are  all  propor- 
tionally illustrative  of  character  as  well  as  the  breast,  the 
body,  the  arms,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  [thanks  to  Lavater !] 
and  are  just  as  significant  to  illustrate  certain  kinds  of  char- 
acter, as,  large  bumps  of  comparison,  firmness,  or  philopro- 
genitiveness. 

And  what  is  still  more  conclusive,  we  have  found  great 
mental  activity  in  persons  who  were  deformed  by  accident  in 
their  birth,  or  by  misfortunes  in  after  life, who,  had  their  men- 
tal nowers  been  dependent  on  their  organization,  they  never 
could  have  become  the  wonderful  prodigies  of  mental  acquire- 
ments that  they  were. 

REFLECTIONS   ON   TUB   NATURE  OF   MAN's   FORMATION. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  men  bordering  on  idiocy,  being  the 
greatest  mathematicians  in  the  world,  and  that  by  mental 
calculation,  without  the  use  of  figures.  Think  of  Byron 
having  less  brains  than  Southey,  and  then  think  of  the  whole 
character  being  expressed  by  the  head.  There  is,  also,  the 
sense  of  feeling,  which  has  the  entire  body  for  its  develop- 
ment and  operates  in  many  ways,  without  the  needful  aid  of 
brain  assistance.  How  acute  miist  be  the  feelings  of  a  person 
born  blind,  when  taught  to  read  by  the  touch  of  his  fingers, 
while  running  them  over  letters  raised  on  paper,  seemingly 
with  as  much  ease  as  another  person  can  read  by  the  use  of 
his  eyes. 

It  is  true  that  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting  and 
smelling,  exercise  their  powers  of  sensibility  through  the 
organ  of  the  brain;  but  who  will  affirm,  or  who  knows  that  the 
head  is  the  spirit's  dwelling  place?  These  faculties  are  so  situat- 
ed that  they  must,  of  necessity,  act  through  the  head  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  the  highway,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  all  the  nervous  system  of  man. 
In  corroboration  of  this  idea,  musicians  have  been  observed, 
after  playing  the  greater  part  of  an  evening  and  morning,  at 
dancing  parties,  to  play  tunes  familiar  to  them  with  accuracy 
while  sleep  had  so  closed  up  their  senses  that  they  would 
start  when  spoken  to,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

There  was  a  blind  mathematical  philospber  by  the  name  of 
Sanderson  who  could  distinguish  counterfeit  medals,  and  coin 
by  the  touch  of  his  fingers,  and  who  could  tell  the  approach  of 
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a  horse  at  a  very  great  distance  by  the  same  faculty.  He 
discovered  a  horse  to  be  blind  by  the  cautious  tread  of  ite 
feet  upon  the  ground.  Here  we  have  figure,  distance,  and 
sound,  as  well  as  the  familiar  use  of  a  musical  instrument 
where  there  was  no  hirge  development  of  corresponding 
phrenological  signs— and,  in  cases  where  the  outer  senses  were 
dormant,  showing  that  perception  is  not  confined  to  the  eye, 
nor  sensation  to  the  feeling  of  touch — all  of  which  proves  the 
existence  of  a  discerning  spirit  in  man,  working  throughout 
the  whole  body. 

TO   BE   CONTINUED. 


fe. 


MURPHY  AND  MACK'S  MINSTREL  TROUPE. 


The  Daily  Teleyrauh  and  the  Eveniwj  Netcs  having  left 
us  one  little  subject  ror  criticism  on  the  performances  of  the 
Murphy  and  Mack  Minstrel  Troupe,  we  will,  in  conjunction 
with  our  intended  notice  on  the  cornet  duets  performed  by  Mr. 
Mark  Croxall  and  Mr.  11.  W.  Kohler  on  Friday  evening, 
August  26,  commence  our  remarks  with  the  untouched  sub- 
ject, namely,  chon\  Jiiiales  to  songs. 

Songs  and  ballads,  when  brought  before  the  public  by  some 
popular  and  favorite  vocalist,  either  male  or  female,  are  sure, 
not  only  to  make  a  favoiable  impression  with  the  audience,  but 
the  critic  also  will  catch  the  inspiration, by  the  applause  tender- 
ed to  that  priest  or  priestess  uf  song.  But  in  harmonic  combina- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  purity  of  delivering  united  sounds, 
little  notice  is  taken  of  such  performances — when  there  is  no 
melodial  introduction — except  by  the  musician,  who  delights 
in  harmony  as  well  as  melody. 

As  simply  constructed  songs  and  ballads  are  the  rage  of 
modern  times,  we  must  certainly  say  that  compositions  that 
have  a  chorus  ^tki^  are  preferable  to  those  composed  princi- 
pally for  the  display  of  the  solo  vocalist. 

The  harmonic  Jimile^  instead  of  being  detrimental  to  the 
solo  singer,  is  the  enhancing  portion  of  the  song  or  ballad, 
and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  an  encore,  if  the  chorus  is 
efiectually  interpreted. 

We  trust  that  no  one  will  think,  from  the  above  remarks, 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  expressive  rendering  o£  cacatinas 
and  such  like  composition  where  the  rotU(tilial  ^nd  other  orna- 
mental passages  are  written  for  the  effective  display  of  the 
vocal  artUte^  as  we  admire  the  varieties  that  music  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  to  its  votaries;  but  it  is  the  general  non- 
appreciation  of  harmony  with  the  mass  where  our  remarks 
are  directed,  and  we  will  now  say  that,  in  the  song-choral 
branch  of  the  divine  art,  we  arc  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
Murphy  and  Mack's  minstrel  troupe  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  greatest  points  of  choral  perfection  are  the  unity  of 
voices  in  producing  the  amalgamative  blending  varieties  of 
intonation,  and  a  prdctical  use  of  the  diaphragm  for  the  full 
chest  and  wtto  voce  variations. 

Also  the  method  of  bringing  out  with  clear  distinctness 
the  combinations  of  direct  and  inverted  harmonies  that  they 
might  be  known  by  the  musician  by  their  preparation  and 
resolution.  We  noticed  the  perfection  of  these  points  in  the 
rendition  of  many  harmonic  varieties  contained  in  the  cho- 
ruses sung  by  the  Murphy  and  Mack  Minstrel  troupe.  We 
would  also  add  that  the  voices  were  all  excellent  for  the 
above  style  of  harmonic  vocalization;  and  we  must  also  say 
that  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  pure  and  silver-like  tone 
of  falsetto  than  was  produced  by  the  alto  singer  in  the 
choruses. 

With  these  few  remarks  on  the  minstrel  troupe,  we  will 
now  refer  to  the  two  duets  performed  on  the  same  evening 
by  Mr.  Mark  Croxall  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Kohler  on  their  comet.s 


of  Horn's  vocal  duetto,  ^'I  know  a  bank,''  and  Mendelssohn's 
composition,  ''I  would  that  my  love." 

The  part  selected  by  Mr.  Croxall  at  the  rehearsal  on 
Friday  noon,  Aug.  26th,.wa8  the  one  generally  sung  by  the 
jyrimo  soprano,  and  Mr.  Kohler  took  the  nuzzo  soprano,  for 
rendition. 

This  duet  of  Horn's  being  composed  for  the  effective  dis- 
play of  two  principal  voices,  each  of  the  performers  on  the 
cornet  were  on  the  same  ground,  both  of  them  having  the 
same  advantage  of  proving  their  skill  as  solo  executionistii  on 
the  above  instrument. 

After  the  introductory  symphony  of  eight  measures,  played 
by  Professor  Pratt  on  the  piano-forte,  Mr.  Kohler  opened 
the  duet  with  a  two-bar  solo  phrase,  which  he  rendered  with 
purity  of  tone  and  artistic  variety. 

The  duet  then  commenced;  but,  in  the  first  three  or  four 
bars,  we  discovered  a  nervousness  in  Mr.  Croxall's  tone  on 
the  cornet.  The  efiect  of  nervousness  is  the  disturbing  tre- 
molo in  what  is  termed  the  vocal  chords  situated  in  the 
throat;  which  disturbance  produces  non-purity  of  tone  and 
volume.  With  the  singer,  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
tone,  but  it  affects  the  enunciation  also.  However,  Mr. 
Croxall  soon  recovered,  and  the  two  performers  were  then 
o<(ually  matched;  and  then  came  suoh  breadth,  such  fullness 
and  blending  purity  of  sound  delivered  from  the  two  corn^ 
that  we  have  not  heard  for  many  years,  except  at  their 
rehearsal  on  the  same  day  at  the  theater. 

In  the  eleventh  bar,  closing  the  first  division  of  subject, 
the  double  trill  wa.s  introduced;  but  in  the  execution  of  this 
grace,  we  perceived  a  slight  indecision  as  to  the  manner  of 
rapidity  in  their  p7rrormance  of  the  double  shake. 

By  the  wav  of  explanation ,  we  will  observe  that  there  are 
difierent  methods  employed  by  the  vocalist  and  instrument- 
alist in  the  execution  of  the  trill  or  shake:  some  will  com- 
mence this  grace  with  extreme  rapidity  in  starting,  while 
others  will  analyze  the  trill  and  produce  it  slowly  and  in- 
crease with  gradual  velocity  until  they  arrive  at  the  de^ni- 
semiqnaci'r  quickness.  Doubtless  it  was  Mr.  Croxall's  and 
Mr.  Kohler's  non  knowledge  of  each  other's  method,  and 
for  want  of  more  practice  together,  that  caused  the  indeci- 
sion we  noticed  in  their  execution  of  the  shake.  In  fact, 
much  united  practice  is  rc(juired  before  perfection  can  be 
obtained  in  this  most  difficult  ornamental  finish. 

With  the  vocalist,  thb  grace  is  seldom  used  in  the  present 
day,  excepting  with  female  voices.  The  reason  why  it  is 
not  fashionable  with  male  voices  is,  it  takes  too  lengthened 
a  practice  to  produce  a  perfect  trill;  and  in  fact  the  orna- 
ment cannot  be  rendered  eft'ective  with  the  male  voice;  it 
belongs  only  to  the  female,  because  it  is  an  imitation  of  the 
nightingale  grace,  and  can  only  be  imitated  by  the  soprano, 
mezzo  sitpraua  and  contralto  voices,  and  such  instruments 
as  arc  smooth  in  Ume. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  duct,  we  will  observe 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  second  division,  the  parts  are  in- 
verted, and  Mr.  Kohler  took  the  highest  one,  according  to 
the  inversion.  It  was  evident  that,  when  he  caught  up  the 
melody,  the  musician  was  aroused  within  him;  the  occasional 
carelessness  which  we  have  noticed  was  thrown  aside;  he  was 
matched  with  a  player  that  put  him  on  his  mettle,  and  his 
reputation  was  at  stake,  and  he  was  alive  t**  the  necessity  of 
being  the  artixtr,  and  then  his  tones  were  excellent;  in  fact, 
both  performers  were  warmed  up,  and  they  gave  us  a  most 
effective  variety  of  intonation,  and  also  a  most  spirited  and 
truthful  interpretation  of  passages  contained  in  this  division 
of  subject,  and  again  closed  with  the  doubte  trill. 

This  time,  the  shake  was  more  e<jual  and  distinct:  there 
was  more  care  exhibited  by  both  performers  and  a  more  per- 
fect intonation  was  produced  by  them;  and  they  also  watched 
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each  other's  rapidity  of  executing  this  much  varied  orna- 
ment; and  success  was  tlie  result. 

The  third  division  opens  with  solos  containing  four  mea- 
sures in  each  and  placed  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
This  method  of  constructing  the  sections  in  the  composition 
gave  hoth  artUten  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill  in 
expression,  and  varied  coloring  in  the  under  and  full  chest 
intoning.  This  was  a  careful  hit  of  friendly  competition; 
each  of  the  arfisfes  striving  to  give  full  effect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  composition.  The  friendly  trial  produced  a 
decided  success,  neither  of  them  hearing  off  the  palm  of 
superiority,  hoth  aiming  to  render  perfect  the  beautiful  phras- 
ing of  the  composer  in  this  division. 

The  dancing  triplets  which  followed  in  the  last  division  of 
the  duet,  were  gracefully  and  equally  delivered  in  tone  and 
in  time;  and  the  closing  six-bar  acteleramlo^  was  most  ener- 
getically and  effectively  brought  out;  and  considering  the 
disadvantage  of  non-practice  together — and  that  with  Mr. 
Croxall  it  was  almost  at  first  sight,  having  only  ran  it  through 
twice — we  must  in  honesty  say  it  was  a  fine  rendering  by 
both  performers;  and  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  it  elicited 
from  the  audience  an  enthusiastic — ^and  we  believe  ihey  con- 
sidered it  a  well  deserved — encore. 

The  duet  that  followed  the  encore  was  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn's divine  compositions  called — *'I  would  that  'my  love." 
In  this  duet,  Mr.  Kohlcr  took  the  principal  subject,  and  here 
his  fine-tone  upper  notes  were  heard  with  great  effect.  In 
changing  the  parts,  Mr.  Croxall  took  the  mezzo  or  under 
one  throughout  the  duet.  There  was  no  moving  from  one 
pait  to  the  other  for  display  of  the  two  registers  of  notes. 
out  notwithstanding  this  change  from  \\iQ  jjriino  to  ihfMiiezzo 
arrangement,  it  did  not  lessen  the  quality  or  purity  of  Mr. 
Croxall's  tone  on  the  cornet.  This  gentleman's  method  of 
practice  is  to  render  the  lower  tones  equal  to  the  higher 
ones,  therefore,  the  change,  as  we  have  observed,  did  not  lessen 
the  effect  of  his  delivery. 

In  this  composition  the  performers  had  to  vary  their  style 
of  playing.  There  were  no  litrht  tripping  passa^^cs,  or  florid 
points  of  execution  to  display  their  skill  in  this  line  of  rend- 
ering; but  there  were  many  effective  and  changing  phrases  of 
expressive  beauty  to  bring  out.  There  was  a  fine  opportunity 
also  opened  to  both  arfiafot  to  display  the  under  and  full 
chest  intonation  on  their  instruments.  There  were  also  the 
advantages  of  the  (hertscndo  and  crcacndo  notes  to  render 
effective,  and  in  all  thcf-e  points  the  performers  were  well  up, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  composition,  the 
rendition  was  satisfactory  to  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  un- 
learned, in  the  divine  art  of  music. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  no  little  trial  to  place 
Mr.  Croxall — whose  daily  avocation  prevents  him  from  pro- 
fessional practice — by  the  side  of  such  an  artiste  as  Mr. 
Kohler,  who,  we  well  remember  to  have  held  the  position  as 
the  principal  cornet  soloist  at  the  Theatre  Royal  and  Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool,  England,  where  n  first  class  band  of  pro- 
fessionals was  employed.  And  to  be  enabled  to  draw  a 
favorable  comparison  of  Mr.  Croxall's  performance  on  the 
comet,  with  Mr.  Kohler,  is  a  credit  to  our  city;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  such  an  artiste  residing  among  us. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  easy  and  watching  method 
of  Professor  Pratt's  accompaniment  on  the  pianoforte,  which 
added  much  effect  to  the  reiidering  of  both  conqwaitions. 

In  our  next  review  of  music  by  local  talciit,  we  intend  to 
speak  of  the  performance  of  our  Orchestra  at  the  Theatre. 

The  interpretations  of  the  overture  and  other  pieces  played 
by  the  band  on  the  reopening  night,  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion. In  our  next  we  will  be  more  explicit.  The  want  of 
space  is  the  reason  of  its  omission  in  this  number. 
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Oil  tbc  grave,  the  grave,  oh  who  can  Icll 
How  many  loved  ones  in  thy  bosom  dwell  ? 
Thou  hast  one,  at  least,  I  can't  forget, 
My  darling  bright-eyed  sweet  Lunet. 

Lovely  while  living,  fair  and  bright, 
In  death,  still  lovely  robed  in  white, 
Her  cold  lips  I  kissed,  can  I  forget 
My  darling  bright-eyed  sweet  Lunet. 

Around  my  heart  sho*d  fondly  flung 
Affection's  cords  while  yet  so  young; 
So  dear  to  me,  I  called  her  pet. 
My  darling  bright-eyed  sweet  Lunet. 


Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  curious  on  the  subject  of  the 
Imperial  manner  of  life  when  staying  at  Fontainebleiiu.  The 
Emperor  rises  very  early,  as  indeed  is  his  habit  everywhere. 
By  eight  o'clock  he  has  got  tlirough  a  certain  amount  of  gov- 
ernmental business,  and  settled  more  than  one  important  affair. 
It  is  only  after  occupying  himself  with  these  State  matters 
that  he  retires  to  inspect  his  flowers,  he  is  extremely  fond  of 
his  plants,  and  waters  them  himself.  The  emprcas  js  not  so 
matutinal;  she  seldom  rises  until  half-past  seven.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  Fontainebleau  her  majesty  occupies  Marie 
Antoinette's  apartments,  where  she  is  surrounded  by  many  of 
the  belongings  of  that  unfortunate  queen.  Her  bed,  which 
is  gilded,  at  one  time  belonged  to  Mme.  Dubarry;  afterward 
the  Dauphine  had  it,  and  retained  it  after  she  became  Queen, 
and  ultimately  it  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  where  it  re- 
mains stationary.  At  11  o'clock  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
breakfast;  when  their  majesties  arc  at  the  Tuilleries,  they  ere 
usually  tetc  a  tete^  but  at  Fontainebleau  all  the  hout^hold 
join  in  the  breakfast  table.  When  the  repast  is  concluded, 
the  Emperor  takes  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden,  and  then 
return  to  his  study  for  hard  work.  The  Council  of  31  in istcrs 
who  assemble  in  Paris  at  one  o'clock,  do  not  meet  at  Fon- 
tainebleau'until  4  o'clock.  At7o'ch)ck.dinneri»  announced; 
the  household  assemble  at  it,  and  generally  some  guests  are 
invited  from  Paris.  Dinner  over,  the  company  meet  again 
in  the  Empress'  department  afler  a  stroll  in  the  park.  The 
Emperor  retires  early,  between  9  J  and  10,  but  the  Empress 
rarely  bids  good  night  before  11. 


BEADTIFIL  FIGURE. 

Two  painters  were  employed  to  fresco  the  walls  of  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral;  both  stood  on  a  rude  scaffolding  construc- 
ted for  the  purpose,  some  eighty  feet  from  the  floor.  One 
of  them  was  so  intent  upon  his  work  that  he  became  wholly 
absorbed,  and  in  admiration  stood  off  from  the  picture,  gaz- 
ing with  delight.  Forgetting  where  he  was,  he  moved  back- 
ward slowly,  surveying  critically  the  work  of  his  pencil, 
until  he  had  neared  the  end  of  the  plank  upon  which  he 
stood.  At  this  critical  moment,  his  companion  turned  sud- 
denly, and,  almost  frozen  with  terror,  beheld  his  great  peril. 
Another  instant  and  the  enthusiast  would  bo  precipitated 
upon  the  pavement  beneath.  If  he  spoke  to  him,  it  was  cer- 
tain death;  if  he  held  his  peace,  death  was  equally  sure. 
Suddenly  he  regained  his  presence  of  mind,  and  seizing  a 
wet  bnish,  flung  it  against  the*  wall,  spattering  the  beautiful 
picture  with  unsightly  blotches  of  coloring.  The  painter 
flew  forward  and  turned  upon  his  friend  with  fierce  impreca- 
tions, but,  startled  at  his  ghastly  face,  he  listened  to  the 
recital  of  danger,  looked  over  the  space  below,  and,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  blessed  the  hand  that  saved  him. 
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NOT    ALL    DROSS. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGB. 

CHAPTER  LX. 
A    woman's    plan. 

For  the  space  of  an  hour  the  Spanish  woman  lay  upon  her  bed, 
conrulsed.  Her  grief,  her  jealousy,  her  ecstasies  of  reyenge  were 
followed  by  agonies  of  despair.  The  belief,  which  now  possessed 
her,  that  Farinelli  had  murdered  Walter  Templar,  to  bring  Terese 
at  last  to  his  arms,  was  torture,  for,  to  her  mind,  insane  with  the 
one  great  passion,  that  seemed  possible.  Walter  gone  for  oyer, 
time,  and  the  persistency  of  Farinelli*s  love,  would  conquer  the 
Jewess  at  last.  Many  such  cases  had  been,  and  why  not  this 
another  ?  In  her  distraction  she  even  doubted  Terese.  Yet  her 
resolve  to  betray  FafinelU  was  agony.  For  a  moment  she  would 
relent,  and  prefer  to  see  him  triumph  and  herself  forsaken,  but  at 
the  next  moment  she  would  return  to  her  fearful  tow  made  in  Rome 
— "Mine  in  life  or  in  death." 

At  length  Clara  Garcia  arose,  having  subsided  to  a  calmness  like 
that  which  succeeds  the  thunder-storm  after  its  first  expressions 
of  fury,  leaving  nature  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  second  burst 
more  terrific  than  the  first,  would  follow. 

"I  will  save  him,*'  she  said  in  this  mood  of  frightful  calmness; 
**I  will  iavft  not  betray  him;  but  I  will  save  him  upon  one  con- 
dition only." 

The  Spanish  woman  wiped  her  tears  away  impatiently,  bathed 
her  face  and  dressed  to  go  out,  after  which  she  ordered  her  car- 
riage. 

"Yes,  I  will  save  him  upon  the  condition  that  he  will  fly  with 
me  to  Italy.  But  if  not — well,  never  mind,  that  will  come  too  soon 
if  he  refuses.     Death  to  us  both — Oh  death  to  us  both !'' 

"Shall  I  drive  to  the  Park  to-day  ?"  inquired  the  coachman,  as 
Donna  Garcia  stepped  into  her  carriage. 

"No;  to  Sir  Richard  Courtney's,  No.  10  Grosvenor  Square, 
haste,  for  I  have  an  appointment  there."  And  away  flew  the  car- 
riage to  Sir  Richard's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Donna  Clara  found  the  family  of  the  Courtney's  at  home,  ^d  in 
consultation  with  Sir  Richard  Brine,  the  most  acute  and  indefati- 
gable magistrate  of  the  city,  and  chief  of  the  London  detective 
force.  There  were  present  also  Farinelli  and  Judah  Nathans.  Terese 
now  formed  apart  of  Courtney's  household,  for  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  son,  Lady  Templar  in  her  affliction,  cleaved  unto 
the  Hebrew  Maiden  as  a  sacred  relic.  Moreover,  Terese's  faith 
that  Walter  was  still  living,  was  now  almost  the  only  consolation 
left  to  the  family.  Donna  Clara,  therefore,  though  not  particularly 
intimate  with  the  Courtney's,  visited  Terese  as  at  her  own  house, 
and  received  a  cordial  welcome.  Farinelli  was  staying  with  Judah 
Nathans,  but  the  prima-donna  had  not  been  wrong  in  expecting  to 
find  him  at  Sir  Richard  Courtney's 

"Signorina  Terese,  you  must  pardon  mc  for  intruding  upon  you 
in  your  afflictions,''  observed  Donna  Garcia,  "but  1  could  not  leave 
England  for  Italy  without  calling  to  bid  you  adieu." 

"What,  do  you  leave  England  so  soon  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for 
that"  returned  our  heroine. 

"Yes;  I  have  received  a  most  princely  offer  from  the  manage- 
ment at  Rome  to  engage  me  for  a  year.  Ha !  Farinelli;  you  here? 
That  is  fortunate." 

The  foster-brother,  who  had  been  in  conversation  with  Sir  Rich- 
ard Brine,  came  forward  to  speak  to  the  lady,  who  pretended  not 
to  have  noticed  him  before,  though  her  eye  had  singled  him  out  in 
deep  conversation  with  Brine  as  soon  as  she  entered. 

*H[^lara!"  Farinelli  said  aside  as  he  shook  her  by  the  hand.  "I 
pray  you  forgive  me  for  not  calling  upon  you  since  my  return  to 
London.  This  sad  affair,  and  my  own  implication  in  it,  have  en- 
tirely absorbed  my  thoughts  day  and  night. " 

The  Spanish  woman  regarded  him  with  a  tender  eye  and  a  yearn- 
ing heart,  for  the  familiar  name  of  "Clara"  from  him  touched  her, 
and  in  a  moment  made  her  disposed  to  doubt  everybody  rather 
than  him. 

"Farinelli,  I  must  speak  to  you  alone,  this  very  night !  I  have 
that  to  say  which  must  not  even  be  whispered  into  any  ear  but 
yours.  Where  can  we  speak  alone  and  without  mistrust.  I  must 
tell  you  all,  for  this  I  came  here  to-day,  and  not  to  see  her.  Your 
very  life  is  concerned." 

"Why,  Clara,  what  is  it  that  so  agitates  you  ?" 

"Not  another  word,  Farinelli,  here.  The  eyes  of  that  man  are 
upon  us.    Who  is  he  ?" 


"Sir  Richard  Brine,  the  great  mever  of  the  detective  force  of 
England." 

"Ah!  avoid  him,  Farinelli,  avoid  him!"  she  said  with  a  shud- 
der, and  then  joining  our  heroine  again  added  carlessly. 

"Terese,  I  was  just  informing  your  foster-brother  of  the  brilliant 
offer  which  I  have  received  from  Rome,  and  my  intentions  to  accept 
the  engagement  and  return  at  once  to  my  sunny  Italy.  This  foggy 
land  kills  the  artiste.  Three  months  singing  in  England  destroys 
the  voice  for  a  year.  I  have  not  sung  once  to  my  own  satisfaction 
since  I  have  been  in  London,  and  I  am  sure  the  public  is  never 
satisfied  when  the  singer  is  not." 

"And  yet  the  public  is  satisfied  with  Donna  Garcia*s  wonderM 
vocal  powers — more,  that  same  public  not  longer  ago  than  last 
night  was  carried  beyond  itself  with  admiration — for  a  London 
public  is  coldly  critical — and  to-day,  lady,  you  arc  the  theme  of 
the  papers  as  much  as  my  friend  Signer  Farinelli." 

It  was  Sir  Richard  Brine  who  spoke.  He  had  marked  the  eager- 
ness of  her  conversation  with  the  foster-brother,  and  her  sudden 
change  of  manner,  and  now  her  observation  that  she  was  about  to 
leave  England  for  Italy,  at  a  time  when  London  was  taken  by 
storm  with  her  singing,  was  another  item  to  note.  Not  that  Sir 
Richard  Brine  suspected  anything,  but  it  was  his  professional 
business  to  observe  all,  note  all,  unravel  complications,  and,  Arom 
apparent  disconnections,  trace  out  wonderful  eonclusions.  Hence 
he  had  made  one  of  his  hazardous  connections  between  the  pub- 
lic talk  about  Donna  Clara's  singing  and  FarinoUi's  peculiar  rela- 
tions with  the  great  Templar  case  without  any  special  intention, 
yet  not  without  some  general  method.  Indeed,  this  method,  of 
leaping  from  a  striking  circumstance  to  some  other,  seemingly  very 
remote  from  it,  Sir  Richard  Brine  had  found  more  than  once  to 
lead  him  to  the  identical  clue,  after  which  he  had  been  diligently 
searching.  He  had  often  found,  moreover,  that  the  closest  con- 
nections turned  up  appearing  to  the  superficial  eye  the  farthest 
apart.  This,  in  criminal  eases,  where  parties  designingly  place 
their  connections  at  a  distance  to  escape  detection,  he  had  also 
found  to  hold  good  especially.     Hence,  his  peculiar  method. 

Donna  Garcia  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  had  no  mean  person  to 
match  herself  against  in  Sir  Richard  Brine,  and  she  also  realized 
how  difficult  it  would  be,  even  for  Farinelli  to  leave  England 
with  her,  providing  he  consented.  Yet,  that  very  increase  of  the 
sense  of  his  danger  made  her  more  resolved  to  rescue  him,  if  he 
only  consented.  The  subtility  of  a  woman's  heart  and  brain,  in 
protecting  the  one  she  loves,  will,  however,  ^ore  than  match  the 
subtility  of  the  detective,  and  so  Donna  Garcia  felt  herself  a  match 
for  Sir  Richard  Brine.  But  boldness  and  originality  were  required, 
as  well  as  subtilty;  yet  her  plan  was  arranged  during  the  conver- 
sation, which  followed,  and  which  she  hersclifdrew  out  concerning 
the  speculation  of  the  press  upon  Farinelli.  Her  policy  was  not 
to  appear  timid:  and  so  she  made  a  sudden  charge  upon  the 
Director  of  the  London  detective  force. 

"I  sec  you  have  Farinelli  completely  caged  in  London — abso- 
lutely prisoned!" 

"Not  so,  lady.     I  must  protest  against  your  view." 

"But  I  say  yes,  Sir  Richard  Brine;  and  I  am  more  than  ever  re- 
solved to  fly  from  England." 

"Donna  Garcia  has  the  world  for  her  wings.  England  is  to  her 
no  prison." 

"Nor  shall  it  be  to  Farinelli.     He  flics  with  me  to  Rome." 

"Indeed,  lady?" 

"And,  indeed.  Sir  Richard  Brine  !  I  have  promised  my  hand  to 
him  in  marriage"  said  the  lady,  boldly,  lying  to  save  him. 

"I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Donna  Garcia"  observed  Brine,  some- 
what embarrassed,  for  he  was  thus  abruptly  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  case  which  he  was  inclined  to  grapple  with,  but  knew  not 
how,  from  its  delicacy  intrenched  by  boldness. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Sir  Richard !  And  as  for  your  being  aware  that  I 
had  promised  my  hand  in  marriage  to  Farinelli  on  his  return  to 
London,  that  is  not  marvelous,  nor  would  you  now  know  it,  but 
that  I  leave  for  Rome  and  am  resolved  on  Farinelli's  going  with 
me — to  escape  you,  Sir  Richard  Brine — to  escape  you,  I  say." 

"Donna  Garcia,  you  are  unanswerable,  and  yet  it  certainly 
would  not  be  wise  for  Signer  Farinelli  to  leave  England  just  at 
present.  I  grant,  however,  a  justification  for  your  anxiety,  and 
also  for  this  somewhat  uncommon  announcement." 

"Do you  hold  my  affianced  husband  a  prisoner,  Sir  Richard?'' 

"No." 

"Is  he  not,  then,  free  to  accompany  me  to  Rome?" 

"Friend  Brine"  observed  Courtney,  at  this  point,  "1  believe  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  this  case.  Farinelli  is  as  free  as  our- 
selves. Not  one  of  my  family  has  the  least  doubts  touching  him. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Nathans." 

"None  at  all,   I  assure  you,''  was  the  prompt  reply  of  Judah. 
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**My  niece  told  me  before  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Walter  Temp- 
lar of  her  anticipation  of  a  union  between  her  foster-brother  and 
friend;  and,  from  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  concertation 
between  the  lovers  since  the  sad  affair,  which  has  occupied  his 
attention.'' 

"Well,  well,  gentlemen' '  observed  Brine,  "I  am  not  authorized 
to  interrupt  our  friend's  departure  from  England  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  So  happiness  and  long  life  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.'' 

"God  grant  it!"  responded  Sir  Richard  Courtney. 

Terese  arose  and  kissed  Donna  Garcia.  She  understood  the 
motive  which  had  prompted  her  to  her  course,  that  afternoon,  as 
indeed  did  all  present;  for,  as  we  have  seen  the  Spanish  woman  in 
her  bold  effort  to  save  Farinelli,  had  not  attempted  to  hide  her 
motive.  Sir  Richard  Brine  was  especially  alive  to  this;  and  he 
experienced  a  professional  admiration  for  the  woman  who  could 
play  such  an  original  and  determined  part  to  get  her  lover  out 
of  his  difficulties.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that  Farinelli  was 
guilty  of  any  wrong,  though  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was 
much  involved  in  complications  from  which  a  woman's  wit  had 
just  rescued  him.  All  things  considered,  now  Donna  Garcia  had 
matched  him,  the  director  of  the  detectives  was  almost  as  much 
pleased  as  the  Courtney  family  to  find  a  legitimate  excuse  to  allow 
Farinelli  to  leave  England,  for  more  than  once  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  order  his  arrest.  Nothing  but  his  own  conviction,  backed 
by  the  confidence  of  the  Courtneys,  touching  the  foster-brother's 
innocence,  had  kept  the  detective  from  making  that  arrest.  For 
the  present,  Farinelli  was  saved — not  betrayed — by  Clara  Garcia. 

CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE    HIDDEN    WITNESS. 

The  evening  shadows  were  falling  in  the  library  of  Sir  Richard 
Courtney,  and  the  room  altogether  possessed  a  certain  gloomy 
tone.  Courtney  was,  as  we  know,  much  of  a  recluse,  and  in  his 
sanctum  he  kept  up  an  antique  state  which  would  have  well  be- 
come his  ancestors,  but  the  rest  of  his  house  was  modern  enough. 
Since  the  disappearance  of  his  nephew,  his  library  had  been  a 
deserted  place,  for  he  found  no  pleasure  now  in  meditation,  but 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  Sir  Richard  Brine  or  his  agents  in 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  mystery  of  Walter's  fate.  The  director 
of  the  detective  force  stealthily  entered  the  library  of  his  friend 
and  closed  the  door  softly  after  him. 

"Strange  that  Farinelli  appointed  the  library  for  an  interview," 
mused  Brine.  "A  tender  conversation  might  have  passed  between 
them  in  any  part  of  the  house  without  intrusion.  A  love  gossip 
would  not  have  interested  me,  and  after  the  announcement  this 
afternoon,  every  person  would  have  been  good-naturedly  disposed 
to  have  left  the  lovers  together.  This  interview  has  a  mysterious 
import.  It  is  no  love  gossip.  I  must  find  out  what  it  is.  Ha !  I 
can  conceal  myself  in  this  closet." 

Though  Sir  Richard  Brino  had  given  permission  for  Farinelli 
to  leave  London  for  Italy,  his  professional  instincts  had  been  quick 
to  take  a  new  suspicion.  He  had  marked  the  agitation  of  Donna 
Clara,  in  her  first  regards  of  himself,  when  conversing  for  a  mo- 
ment with  her  lover,  but  her  subsequent  boldness  had  thrown  him 
off  the  track,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Spanish  woman  won  her  point 
than  he  observed  the  same  troubled  manner,  when  she  exchanged 
words  with  Farinelli.  His  quick  ear  had  caught  the  words,  "In  the 
library,"  and  he  concluded  at  once  that  there  was  to  be  an  inter- 
view of  mysterious  import.  As  he  felt  himself,  under  the  circum- 
stances, responsible  for  Farinelli,  having  given  him  his  permission 
to  leave  England,  he  resolved  to  fathom  the  present  mystery. 

"Ha!  here  they  come,"  he  said  after  he  had  waited  for  about 
five  minutes,  "and  now  to  hide  in  this  closet.  If  it  is  nothing  but 
love  nonsense  I  shall  be  sufficiently  punished  for  my  mistrust." 

Sir  Richard  Brine,  with  a  wry  face,  jammed  himself  into  the 
little  closet  among  Courtney's  manuscripts,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  watchful  eye  of  Donna  Garcia,  who  entered  the  library  with 
the  foster-brother. 

"Are  you  certain,  Farinelli,  quite  certain,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  no  one  can  overhear  us?" 

"Yes,  Clara;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  singular  conduct? 
Do  not  be  offended,  I  endorse  all  you  have  done,  for  your  design 
has  been  evident  to  all — it  was  to  save  me  from  the  danger  which 
I  know  surrounds  me.  But  I  cannot  consent  just  now  to  leave 
England,  though  from  this  day  the  public  shall  know  that  you  are 
my  affianced  bride." 

"No,  no,  Beppo,  you  must  not  stay  in  England.  You  will  let  me 
call  you  by  the  familiar  name  that  your  foster-sister  gives  you?'' 

"Yes,  Clara.  Henceforth  I  will  be  Beppo  to  you.  And  now  let 
us  talk  calmly  of  our  own  affairs,  while  the  family  arc  dining,  for 


our  absence  will  be  excused.  We  have  potent  pleas,  dear  Clara," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  and  imprint- 
ing on  her  lips  the  first  kiss. 

It  was  the  first  love-kiss  that  Farinelli  had,  in  all  his  life  bestow- 
ed upon  a  woman.  He  had,  in  other  days,  when  Terese  was  a 
girl,  often  kissed  her  with  a  timid  reverence  when  she  had  held 
up  to  him  her  inviting  cheek.  But  this  was  really  his  first  love- 
kiss.  The  Spanish  woman,  in  her  passionate  devotion,  had  at 
length  won  his  heart,  which,  though  it  still  held  Terese  as  its  de- 
ity, now  took  to  itself  Clara  Garcia  as  its  companion.  He  had 
himself  suffered  too  much  to  be  pitiless,  and,  as  observed,  the  de- 
votion of  the  woman  had  won  him. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  lovers,  as  we  shall  now  deem  them, 
were  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  and  passionate  kisses  were 
exchanged  between  them.  Clara  Garcia,  in  her  delirium  of  joy, 
forgot  her  lover's  danger — forgot  everything  in  the  world  that  was 
not  compressed  into  that  ecstatic  moment.  There  was,  however,  one 
near  whose  state  of  mind  was  anything  but  pleasant.  That  one  was 
Sir  Richard  Brine.  He  was  cursing  himself  for  his  suspicions  and 
calculating  on  an  hour's  most  unpleasant  position  in  the  closet, 
but  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  theme  to  interest  him. 

"But,  dear  Beppo,''  said  the  lady,  recollecting  her  lover's  danger, 
and  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrace,  "I  had  forgotten,  in 
my  joy,  the  terrible  subject  for  which  I  came  to  see  you  to-day 
and  which  induced  me  to  take  my  bold  and  somewhat  unwomanly 
step." 

"Tut,  tut,  never  mind  it  now,  Clara.'' 

"Oh,  Beppo,  did  you  but  know  the  secret  which  has  been  breathed 
into  my  ears  you  would  not  say  so." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Clara?  It  can  not  be  so  dreadful  if  it  oonoerns 
me,  for  I  have  none." 

"It  concerns  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Walter  Templar." 

"Walter's  disappearance  and  fate!  Then  it  does  concern  me 
deeply.     What  terrible  secret  have  you  learned,  Clara?'' 

Sir  Richard  Brine,  in  the  closet,  was  repenting  his  impatience, 
for  he  too  was  now  concerned. 

"Beppo,  I  would  not  be  overheard  for  the  world.  Go  and  see 
if  there  be  any  one  near  the  door.  -' 

She  was  obeyed. 

"There  is  something  uncommon  here,"  thought  the  director  of 
the  detective  force.  In  a  moment  Farinelli  returned,  and  Brine 
threw  all  his  sense  into  hearing. 

"Well,  Clara,  what  is  it  you  have  to  reveal?  There  is  none  to 
overhear." 

"Orsini  was  with  me  to-day,  Beppo,  and  he  insinuated  against 
you  suspicions  of  foul  play  towards  Sir  Walter  Templar,  and  twit- 
ted me  with  what  the  papers  say." 

"Bah!"  thought  Sir  Richard  Brine,  relaxing  again,  "that  Orsini 
is  a  fool." 

"He  spoke  to  me  of  the  motive,''  continued  the  lady,  "and asked 
me  what  the  judges  of  England  would  think  if  they  knew  of  your 
mad  love  of  old  for  Terese." 

"Hal**  exclaimed  the  listener,  nearly  betraying  his  presence. 

"Was  that  you  who  spoke  Beppo?" 

"I  think  so,  Clara.  You  startled  me.  True  this  is  known  to 
Sir  Richard  Courtney's  family,  but  did  Brine  know  it,  he  would 
arrest  me." 

"For  a  moment,  Beppo,  I  had  the  best  of  Orsini,  and  treated 
him  as  a  designing  villain.  I  told  him  a  secret  concerning  him- 
self, that  of  his  duel  with  Sir  Walter  in  Italy,  and  of  his  malicious 
purpose  to  kill  his  antagonist.  BagVioni  had  informed  me  of  this, 
and  the  Marquis  is  more  than  half  resolved  to  bring  about  the 
arrest  of  Orsini." 

"I  will  have  my  hand  upon  Count  Orsini  to-night, "  thought 
Brine. 

"When  I  told  Orsini  of  the  Marquis'  intention,  he  reflected 
deeply,  and  then  he  committed  to  me  the  terrible  secret  concern- 
ing yourself  as  he  pretended  for  self-protection.  Oh,  Beppo,  it 
touches  your  own  life,  for  if  known,  nothing  could  save  you  in 
England  against  the  charge  of  murder.'' 

"What  did  Orsini  say  ?  Clara,  I  must  know  all,  though  I  guess  it 
too  well." 

"He  said,  that  on  that  same  night  of  the  duel,  you  in  your  mad 
jealousy,  attempted  to  assassinate  Sir  Walter  Templar.  You  struck 
him,  but  was  yourself  overpowered  and  wounded.  This  is  the 
terrible  secret  that  even  Templar  knew  not,  and  which  did  Court- 
ney know,  even  he  would  not  shield  you.  Ha!  What  was  that, 
Beppo." 

"  'Tis  but  your  own  agitation.  Still  I  also  fancied  I  heard  a 
noise  like  papers  falling.  Yes,  there  they  are  on  the  floor,  they 
fell  from  this  table  I  suppose.  But  Clara,  tell  me  you  do  not  think 
me  guilty  of  murdering  Sir  Walter?" 
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Oh  Beppo,  Beppo,  I  know  not  what  to  think,  nor  do  I  care  for 
aught  only  to  know  that  you  love  me,  and  to  save  you.  Promise 
me.     Oh  promise  me  that  you  will  fly  from  England  with  me." 

*»Too  late !"  thought  Sir  Richard  Brine. 

»*I  will  fly  with  you,  Clara!"  said  Farinelii. 

*'Then  all  will  be  well — then  all  will  be  well,  dear  Beppo,  But 
tell  me — one  word  will  answer, — Are  you  innocent?" 

"Yes!  On  my  soul's  salvation,  I  have  not  harmed  Sir  Walter 
Templar,  though  1  did  once  strike  at  his  life." 

"I  wish  he  had  not  made  that  confession  if  he  be  innocent," 
mused  Brine. 

♦•Clara,  we  will  be  married  to-morrow,  by  special  license,  and 
start  the  next  day  for  Italy,"  observed  Farinelii  after  a  few  min- 
utes deep  reflection.  "Our  step  must  be  taken  before  Orsini  has 
time  to  move.  You  must  keep  up  the  pretense  of  a  pressing  en- 
gagement at  Rome,  and  that  will  give  the  excuse  of  our  sudden 
marriage.  A  day's  delay  might  throw  me  into  Newgate  jail,  and 
then  God  only  knows  what  would  be  my  fate.  And  now  let  us 
return  to  the  company,  not  to  excite  suspicion. 

As  soon  as  the  lovers  had  left  the  library.  Sir  Richard  Brine 
came  forth  from  his  hiding  place.  A  minute  later  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  step  of  the  front  door  beckoning  to  a  man  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  who  was  dressed  as  a  common  porter.  The 
man  came  to  him  immediately. 

"Sergeant  Murphy,  arrest  Count  Orsini  and  bring  him  here 
within  an  hour.  You  will  find  him  either  at  his  hotel  or  at  the 
Italian  Club." 

"Very  good,  Sir  Richard.     On  what  charge  ?" 

**Never  mind  the  charge.  Stay,  here  is  my  warrant,  should 
there  be  any  difl5culty." 

And  the  chief  of  the  detectives  wrote  the  warrant  on  a  little 
stand  in  the  passage  and  handed  it  to  his  subordinate. 

"All  right,  Sir  Richard." 

"Let  there  be  the  utmost  secrecy  Murphy." 

**In  an  hour  your  honor  may  expect  us."  "Good,"  said  his  chief 
as  he  turned  and  entered  the  house  to  continue  his  night^s  work. 

CHAPTER  LXII. 

CIIARfiED    WITH    MrRDKB. 

The  hour  had  passed  for  the  return  of  the  Bow-street  officer  with 
Orsini.  Sir  Richard  had  just  looked  at  his  gold  repeater,  and 
found  that  it  was  five  minutes  beyond  the  time.  Suddenly,  a  sharp 
knock  and  ringing  at  the  front  door,  told  of  success,  and  he  col- 
lected himself  to  arrange  the  surprises  of  the  evening. 

"Count  Orsini*'  announced  the  Bow-street  oflicer. 

"Orsini !"  exclaimed  Clara  Garcia,  in  alarm. 

**Orsini  I"  echoed  Farinelii  in  surprise,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  arose,  prepared  for  some  strange  denouement. 

"Sir  Richard  Courtney,  why  am  I  brought  hither  ?"  began  Count 
Orsini  haughtily.     "And  by  whose  authority  ?'» 

"I  will  answer  that  question,  Count,"  replied  Sir  Richard  Brine. 
"You  are  brought  here  for  my  purpose,  and  by  my  authority.** 

"And  who,  sir,  are  you,  that  you  have  dared  this  outrage  ?"  said 
the  Italian. 

"My  name.  Count,  is  Richard  Brine,  not  unknown  to  the  crimi- 
nals of  England.  I  have  commanded  your  arrest.  Are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

"If  you  are  Sir  Richard  Brine,  then  I  am  satisfied  of  your  au- 
thority, but  not  with  your  action.     Why  am  I  arrested?'' 

"To  make  certain  statements  in  relation  to  the  disappearance 
and  probable  murder  of  Sir  Walter  Templar.  Gentlemen,  out  of 
consideration  to  this  family,  as  well  as  to  Count  Orsini,  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  private  examination  here.  Count,  do  you  accept  the 
proposition,  or  shall  \  proceed  to  extremes  with  you?" 

"Sir  Richard  Brine,"  answered  Orsini,  "I  am  prepared  to  make 
any  statement  in  my  possession  concerning  Sir  Waiter  Templar's 
disappearance,  for  I  prefer  a  private  explanation  rather  than  a 
public  charge." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  be  seated,"  observed  Brine,  "we  form  a 
private  court.  Remember,  Count  Orsini,  you  are  about  to  make 
statements  which  may  be  reproduced  at  a  public  trial.  Mr.  Na- 
thans, will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  down  the  deposition.  Now, 
Count,  answer  me,  firstly — Did  you  fight  a-  duel  with  Sir  Walter 
Templar  in  Italy?" 

"I  did''  was  the  reply. 

"Have  you  not  recently  been  charged  with  malice,  in  the  case 
touching  a  deliberate  design  before  said  duel,  against  Sir  Walter's 
life,  accompanied  by  a  suspicion  that  you  liave  continued  that 
design  in  England  and  murdered  him." 

"I  have  been  so  charged,  Sir  Richard,"  the  Italian  frankly  re- 


plied, for  he  understood,  by  these  questions,  that  he  had  been 
brought  til  ere  to  testify  against  Farinelii,  and  supposed  that 
Donna  Clara  had  set  the  officer  on  the  track,  while  she  imagined 
that  the  Marquis  Baglioni  had  laid  the  charge.  In  another  instant, 
the  company,  with  the  exception  of  Orsini  and  his  examiner,  were 
astonished  and  alarmed. 

"Will  you  state,  Count  Orsini,  your  counter  charge  made  to 
Donna  Clara  Garcia,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  has  been 
murdered  by  Signer  Farinelii,  and  you  had  reasons  for  believing 
so." 

"It  is  not  true.  Sir  Richard  Brine:  he  made  no  such  charge  to 
me,"  protested  the  lady  in  distraction,  but  the  officer  noticed  her 
not. 

"Will  you,  Count  Orsini,  inform  us  of  the  circumstances  of  an 
attempt,  in  Italy,  on  the  night  of  your  duel,  made  by  Signor  Far- 
inelii to  assassinate  Sir  Walter  Templar?" 

"Oh,  that  cannot  be !  My  foster-brother  never  did  design  so 
wicked  a  thing,"  exclaimed  Terese,  in  bewildered  terror. 

"And  yet,  lady,  it  was  your  promised  husband  who  nearly  killed 
your  foster-brother,  without  knowing  who  it  was  that  had  assailed 
him,"  put  in  Orsini. 

"Oh!  Beppo,  Beppo,  what  have  you  done?*'  wailed  Terese. 

"Sir  Richard  Brine,"  began  Farinelii,  his  face  pale  as  that  of 
death,  his  heart  heavy,  but  his  voice  and  purpose  firm,  "Sir 
Richard,  I  implore  you  to  let  the  statement  come  from  my  own  lips 
and  not  from  that  man,  who,  I  am  assured,  is  conspiring  against 
my  life." 

"Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  friend,"  broke  in  Judah  Nathans. 
"Let  Count  Orsini  show  his  hand.     There  is  conspiracy  here." 

Orsini  then  made  his  statement,  after  which.  Sir  Richard  Brine 
informed  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go,  but  for  the  present 
Murphy  would  attend  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant. 

As  soon  as  the  Italian  nobleman  was  gone.  Sir  Richard  Brine 
said — "Signor  Farinelii,  you  know,  as  do  also  Sir  Richard  Court- 
ney, and  Mr.  Nathans,  that  the  press  has  already  reproached  me 
for  not  arresting  you;  and  Donna  Garcia,  to-day,  threw  upon  me 
the  responsibility  of  consenting  to  your  flight  from  England.  I 
afterwards  heard  you  make  an  appointment  with  her  for  an  inter- 
view in  the  library.  I  was  struck  with  tlic  mystery  to-day,  and 
resolved  to  be  a  concealed  witness  of  that  interview:  I  overheard 
all,  with  your  avowal  of  innocence  in  the  present  case;  but  also 
your  confession  of  the  attempt  in  Italy,  to  assassinate  Sir  Walter 
Templar." 

"Then,  I  am  lost;  but  I  am  innocent  of  this  last  dreadful 
charge." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Signor,"  replied  Sir  Richard  Brine;  "but 
I  am  compelled  to  arrest  you.  I  could  do  no  less,  were  you  my 
own  brother.  After  Orsini's  statement,  which  he  had  of  his  own 
accord  designed  to  make,  this  affair  must  come  to  a  public  trial. 
Had  you  escaped,  all  the  blame  would  have  been  thrown  upon  me." 

"Farinelii  is  innocent.  Sir  Richard;  believe  me,"  here  observed 
Judah,  "and  I  am  moreover  convinced  that  Orsini  has  not  only 
conspired  against  my  friend,  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  mysterious 
horsemen." 

"Such  are  my  own  suspicions,  Mr.  Nathans,"  replied  the  chief  of 
the  detectives;  but  who  is  the  other?" 

"Sir  Herbert  Blakely." 

"But  he  is  in  Italy.'' 

"I  am  not  certain  of  that,  sir.  That  is  a  problem  whiah  I  will 
solve.  For  the  sake  of  my  dead  master,  his  father,  I  would  not 
have  hunted  him  down:  but  now,  that  the  life  of  Farinelii  is  in 
danger,  I  will  unravel  all.     To-morrow,  I  start  for  Italy." 

"That  is  well,  Mr.  Nathans.  The  criminals  must  be  found,  or 
your  friend  cannot  be  saved  from  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
Our  private  thoughts  are  as  nothing  in  the  case.  The  public  will 
demand  a  trial,  and  a  jury  must  decide  upon  the  overwhelming  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  now  heaped  upon  our  friend. '• 

Terese  Ben  Ammon  was  in  great  distress.  She  protested  against 
the  charge;  declared  her  belief  in  her  foster-brother's  innocence; 
asserted  her  conviction  that  Walter  was  living:  and  implored  Sir 
Richard  Brine  to  allow  her  foster-brother  to  fly  to  Italy.  But  to 
this.  Brine  would  not  listen.  Moreover,  Courtney  agreed  with  the 
necessity  of  arresting  Farinelii.  He  was  a  strict  conformer  to  the 
law,  and  he  was  compelled  to  confess  to  himself  that  the  evidence 
of  circumstances  was  overwhelming  against  the  foster-brother. 
So  that  night,  Farinelii  was  borne  to  prison  on  the  dreadful  charge 
of  murder.  'The  shrieks  of  Clara  Garcia  rang  through  the  house 
when  her  lover  tore  himself  from  her  arms:  and  for  hours  after- 
wards, her  fits  of  hysterics  agitated  the  afflicted  family.  Terese 
Ben  Ammon  remained  with  her  friend  all  through  that  long  dread- 
ful night  on  which  her  foster-brother  was  born**  to  prison  on  the 
charge  of  the  murder  of  Walter  Templar. 
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CHAPTER  LXITI. 

A    DARK    DITXr.EON:    WAS    IT    A    VISKIX? 

Alone  in  his  dungeon;  alone  in  that  dungeon  with  his  tiny  flick- 
ering lamp  which  threw  a  visible  darkness  around  him.  Such 
had  been  the  monotony  of  Sir  Walter  Templar's  existence  for 
nearly  a  month  since  his  encounter  with  Blakely  and  Orsini.  He 
was  still  chained  to  the  stone  floor,  the  chain  being  just  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  reach  his  heap  of  straw  on  one  side  of 
the  dark  cell,  and  the  rude  table  on  the  other.  He  could  also 
reach  the  iron-grated  window  for  the  basket  of  food  and  oil,  which 
was  daily  passed  into  him  from  the  outside  by  his  jailor. 

At  first,  Walter  was  gratified  that  his  enemy  left  him  alone  in 
his  dungeon  wrapped  in  his  haughty  solitude; — alone  in  his  dun- 
geon with  his  tiny  flickering  lamp  which  enveloped  him  in  a  mys- 
tic darkness,  such  as  a  poet  might  imagine  some  archangers  eye 
had  pierced  when  roaming  in  regions  profound  of  infinite  space, 
where  God  had  not  yet  created  His  glorious  lights.  The  sublimity 
of  Walter's  mind  appreciated  this  awful  state  of  darkness,  vis- 
ible and  massive  dreams  of  God  and  infinitude  brooded  over  him. 
He  remembered  the  prophecy  of  Alice,  before  her  death,  of  the 
night  which  would  come  in  his  life  just  before  the  day,  and  her 
promise  that  she  would  be  near.  This  fascinated  him,  and  he 
was  brought  into  a  grandeur  of  poetic  thought  which  would  have 
given  subject  for  such  a  poem  as  the  blind  poet  Milton  dictated 
when  he  was  roaming  in  the  profounds  of  space,  before  the  worlds 
were  created  with  only  the  lamp  of  his  own  great  intellect  to 
guide  him.  It  was  then  that  Walter  also  brought  to  his  aid  his 
inspirations  of  song,  and  he  thought  of  the  time  when  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  and  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together  at  the 
prospect  of  the  creation  of  the  great  lights  and  the  tiny  earth. 
The  tiny  earth  was  lost  to  him,  but  the  great  lights  were  in  his 
vision,  and  then  he  would  fill  his  dungeon  with  such  sublime 
strains  of  vocal  music  that  a  Handel,  a  Hadyn  or  a  Beethoven 
might  with  rapture  have  come  down  to  catch.  Where  divine  songs 
are  sung,  angels  gather  to  listen,  where  the  music  of  the  spheres 
are  improvised  from  a  raptured  soul,  the  Gods  of  music  come  down 
to  worship.  This  ecstatic  state  of  our  hero  lasted  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  then  his  faith  began  to  die.  Next  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  see  even  the  face  of  his  enemy,  a  delightful  sound 
to  listen  to  the  insolent  taunts  from  that  enemy's  discordant  voice. 
His  own  voice  became  hateful  to  him, — its  glorious  music  like  the 
mockings  of  his  dungeon's  demons  for  his  own  voice  and  its  echoes 
in  that  living  sepulcher  were  all  that  reached  his  ear.  For  a 
week  he  was  silent,  but  the  burden  of  his  thought  bowed  him  to 
the  earth — literally  it  bowed  him  to  the  earth;  for  several  days 
and  nights,  he  rose  not  from  his  heap  of  straw.  This  dreadful, 
everlasting  silence  and  this  vast  loneliness  within  his  dungeon 
walls,  became  intolerable.  His  proud  spirit  was  awed  and  hum- 
bled. When  George,  his  jailor,  came  one  day,  he  flew  from  his 
bed  of  straw  and  spoke  to  him  through  the  iron  grating.  He  saw 
not  his  face,  for  the  window  was  above  his  head,  and  his  chain 
would  not  have  let  him  climb,  had  he  attempted.  George  was 
surly  and  would  not  answer. .  Walter  implored  him  to  speak,  but 
stilfhe  answered  not.  He  offered  half  his  wealth  fot  liberty,  but 
no  reply  saluted  his  ear.  He  heard  his  jailor's  footsteps  die  away 
in  the  distant  passage,  and  then  the  awful  thunder  of  the  great 
outer  gate  of  iron,  as  it  closed,  seeming  to  shake  his  dungeon. 
He  returned  to  his  heap  of  straw  and  throwing  himself  upon  it,  he 
wept; — that  strong,  proud  man  wept  like  a  child. 

Walter  had  ceased  to  pray  as  well  as  to  sing.  The  soul  cannot 
forever  bear  its  own  immensities.  If  the  Heavens  speak  not 
their  answer  in  some  providence,  the  prayer  in  the  mortal's  heart 
expires;  if  there  be  no  God  and  no  ministering  angel  to  listen, 
the  theme  of  praise  never  ascends,  and  where  it  ascends  not, 
there  is  no  God  or  angel  present;  for  the  divine  presence  charms 
the  soul  to  praise. 

On  the  night  of  Forinelli's  arrest  for  murder,  Walter  was  sitting 
by  his  rude  table.  He  knew  not  whether  it  was  day  or  night,  for 
the  everlasting  darkness  visible  told  him  nothing  of  day  or  night. 
He  had  his  watch,  but  that  also  told  him  nothing  whether  it  was 
the  sun  or  the  moon  or  the  stars  which  where  shining.  He  had 
ceased  to  count  the  hours  and  believed  that  he  had  been  in  his 
dungeon  six  months  instead  of  nearly  one.  The  hand  of  his 
watch  pointed  to  the  hour  of  tvelve,  but  whether  of  day  or  night 
he  coum  not  tell.  He  was  more  at  peace,  and  fancied  it  might  be 
the  midnight  hour  of  peace  and  spirit  solemnities.  There  came 
over  him  a  mystic  drowsiness,  but  seemingly  not  of  sleep  for 
senoes  were  awaking  within  him  which  had  never  awakened  thus 
before.  Whether  quite  in  the  body  or  going  out  of  the  body  he 
could  not  tell.  Was  it  a  state  of  death  or  of  life,  he  could  not 
determine,    his  dungeon    had  vanished,  he  wa.s   alone  palpable. 
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Suddenly  a  personage  of  light  floated  in  the  air.  It  came  from 
a  distance  and  slightly  descending,  but  not  as  though  it  had  been 
far  above.  At  first,  there  was  a  bluish  dimness  in  the  penciling 
of  the  figure,  but  the  light  around  was  brighter.  Did  the  spirit 
presence  experience  more  diflicnlty  in  bringing  in  Ms  own  identity 
than  it  did  its  surrounding  influences?  He  could  not  say,  but  the 
question  started  in  his  thought.  But  after  a  few  minutes,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  the  personage  grew  more  luminous,  increasing  its 
brilliancy  from  the  head  and  gradually,  not  suddenly,  creating  its 
form  downwards.  At  length,  the  figure  of  light  was  formed  to 
the  feet,  and  then  the  halo  around  seemed  to  give  the  lesser,  not 
the  greater  light,  forming  now  the  sphere  in  which  the  personage 
moved.  Walter  knew  his  angelic  minister.  It  was  Alice,  his 
Spirit  Bride.  She  approached  him,  but  was  still  in  the  distance, 
yet  within  the  limits  of  his  dungeon. 

"Alice,  my  bride  of  heavenl" 

"Walter,  my  husband,  I  am  here!" 

Such  were  the  greeting  of  the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  and 
then  the  spirit-bride  continued — 

* -Walter,  my  beloved  one,  I  have  been  trying  to  reach  you  from 
my  spirit  home,  but  until  now,  I  could  not  break  the  veil." 

"Are  you  so  far  away,  then,  Alice,  my  wife?" 

"No,  Walter,  I  am  near  to  you;  but  you  are  not  so  near  to  me. 
I  see  you,  hear  you,  but  you  cannot  so  well  see,  and  hear  me." 

"You  said  you  were  going  only  just  above  me.'' 

"I  am,  Walter,  only  just  above  you,"  replied  the  vision. 

"How  is  it,  then,  Alice,  that  you  have  not  come  till  now?" 

"Because,  my  husband,  you  could  not  come  to  me.  I  have  been 
with  you  nearly  all  the  time,  and  all  the  time  since  you  have  been 
in  this  dungeon." 

"Yet,  I  have  not  seen  you,  Alice,  nor  heard,  nor  felt  you." 

"Yes,  my  husband,  you  have  felt  me,  but  not  heard,  nor  seen 
till  now.  I  consoled  your  spirit  sympathies  until  you  gave  away 
to  despair.  I  listened  to  your  singing,  and  it  filled  me  with  its 
echoes  till  I  felt  myself  your  song.  I  was  very  near  you  then, 
and  thought  every  moment  you  would  come  up  to  see  my  face  and 
hear  my  voice.'* 

"What  hindered  me,  Alice?" 

"The  darkness  of  despair,  Walter,  which  took  you  almost  out  of 
my  presence.  Oh,  then,  I  grieved  indeed,  my  husband;  but  I 
found  my  grief  brought  me  near  you  again.  I  toiled  and  toiled 
down  to  your  state,  until  your  dungeon  became  as  palpable  almost 
to  me  as  to  you.  I  have  come  to  take  you  up  by  consolation  and 
to  let  you  see  that  I  am  near.  I  have  thrown  my  spirit  int«  you 
to-night,  and  I  have  reached  you,  not  by  coming  from  a  distance 
as  it  has  appeared,  but  by  coming  out  of  you.  Do  you  understand?" 

**I  think  I  do,  Alice,  You  have  taken  me  partly  out  of  myself 
to  be  with  you, — to  hear  and  see  you.'' 

"Yes,  Walter,  that  is  it." 

"Will  you  leave  me  again,  Alice?" 

"No,  my  husband.  I  shall  be  with  you  all  the  time.  Believe 
that.  But  you  will  not  be  always  with  me.  You  will  return  to 
yourself,  for  you  cannot  be  long  away." 

"Shall  I  be  delivered  from  this  dungeon  ?" 

"Yes.  So  much,  Walter,  I  know,  but  how  or  when,  as  yet,  do 
not  appear.  The  events  of  life,  we  in  the  spirit  world  help  to  work 
out  and  control,  but  until  worked  out^  there  is  the  margin  of  cir- 
cumstances as  with  you.  But  this  I  know— you  will  be  delivered.  ** 

"This  man,  then,  will  not  have  power  to  take  my  life  ?" 

"No,  Walter,  that  is  not  in  his  hands.  That  you  are  not  coming 
to  me,  I  can  feel.  We  sense  the  destinies  of  men,  for  we  are 
within  those  destinies." 

"Alice,  is  our  father  and  mother  in  the  dork,  concerning  my 
fate?" 

"Yes,  Walter;  but  Terese  is  partly  in  the  light,  but  I  must  bring 
her  nearer  to  me.  Walter,  you  are  going  from  me  again.  Your 
knowledge  is  taking  you  back  into  yourself.  My  revelations  are 
turning  your  thoughts  inward,  and  breaking  my  charm  to  commu- 
nicate.  Stay  a  moment.   Yon  are  passing  witnin.  Farinelliis — '* 

"Stay  you  Alice— Stay  a  moment.  What  more  would  you  say? 
She  is  gone.     Have  1  been  dreaming?" 

Walter  arose  and  shook  himself,  and  knew  that  he  was  awake 
then,  by  the  rattling  of  his  chains,  but  whether  he  had  been  asleep 
or  not  he  could  not  tell. 

"She  said  I  was  going  away  from  her,  but  she  seemed  to  be  van- 
ishing from  me.  What  would  she  have  told  about  Farinelli  ?  I  won- 
der if  it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality.  It  has  left  a  blissful  influence, 
for  I  feel  to  acknowledge  Providence  again.  Yes  I  will  give  thanks 
to  Heaven." 

And  Walter  Templar  knelt  and  prayed,  and  then  throw  him.self 
gratefully  upon  his  heap  of  straw,  and  slept.  I 
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There's  a  pale  bright  star  in  the  heay'ns  to  night,  A    star  that  no  eye  can    seej    To      the  world  at  large    it 
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sends  no  light;  It  shin-eth  a-lone  for      me.     To  the   world  at  large  it    sends  no  light,  It  shin  eth  a-lone  for  me. 
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A  lit^tle  while  by  the  gold-en  gate  wait  my  dear  one  wait .  * . .  I    on  -  ly       tarry 
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for    night  to  coine,Wait  my  dear  one  wait. 
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A   little  while  by  the  golden  gate,wait  my  dear  one,dear  one  wait  I  only       tar-ry 
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for   night  to  come,  Wait,  my  dar-ling  wait. 
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There^B  an  angel  singing  in  heayen  to-night, 

Singing  a  gladsome  glee; 
But  the  hurrying  world  can  hear  her  not — 

She  singeth  alone  for  me. 


III. 

I  know  who  it  is,  for  a  while  ago 

We  laid  her  awaj  to  rest  [grow, 

On  the  ffreen  hillside,  where  the  wild  flowers 

And  the  birds  sing  with  joyous  zest. 


IV. 

She  is  waiting  for  me  by  the  golden  gate 
Of  her  bright  and  happy  home, 

And  her  crown,  a  star,  casts  a  blessed  light 
On  the  paths  where  my  footsteps  roam. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  SUN. 


Oh  fountftia  of  beauty,  of  gladness  and  light, 

Whose  pathway  is  set  in  the  infinite  height, 

Whose  light  has  no  shadow,  whose  day  has  no  night. 

We  know  not  thy  birthplace,  oh  wonderful  one! 
We  count  not  the  ages  through  which  thou  hast  run, 
But  we  render  thee  praises,  oh  life-giying  Sun. 

All  day  the  glad  Earth,  in  thy  loving  embrace, 
Arrayed  by  thy  bounty  in  garments  of  grace, 
Lifts  up  to  thy  glances  her  beautiful  face. 

And  at  night,  when  her  children  need  silence  and  rest. 
With  the  light  of  her  starry-eyed  sisterhood  blest, 
She  sleeps  like  a  bride  on  thy  cherishing  breast. 

When  the  sky-lark  springs  up  at  the  coming  of  morn, 
When  the  golden  fringed  curtains  of  night  are  withdrawn, 
Then  blushing  with  beauty  the  day  is  new  born. 

And  the  pulses  of  Nature  in  harmony  bound. 

To  the  waves  of  thy  glory  which  move  without  sound, 

And  sweep  unimpeded  through  spaces  profound. 

Ay,  tJie  life-tide  that  leaps  in  the  bird  or  the  flower — 
The  rainbow  that  gleams  through  the  drops  of  the  shower. 
Oh  wonderful  artist !  are  born  of  thy  power. 

And  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind,  the  roar  of  the  deep, 
The  cataract *s  thunder,  the  avalanohe-sweep, 
Are  thy  forces  majestic,  aroused  from  their  sleep. 

Shall  we  wonder  that,  filled  with  devotion  untold, 

The  awe-stricken  Parsee  adored  thee  of  old. 

Nor  dreamed  that  One  greater  thy  glory  controlled. 

And  He,  the  Eternal,  the  Ancient  of  Days — 
Whose  splendors  are  veiled  by  inscrutable  ways, 
Did  He  frown  on  his  blindness,  nor  envy  thee  praise? 

Oh  Sun!  in  the  light  of  whose  presense  we  see. 
We  ask — canst  thou  tell  us? — what  caused  us  to  be? 
And  how  are  we  linked  to  creation  and  thee? 

We  must  perish— but  thou,  by  thy  wonderful  powers, 
Wilt  rescue  from  darkness  these  bodies  of  ours. 
And  fashion  them  over  to  verdure  and  flowers. 

But  the  jewel  of  beauty  in  life's  golden  bowl— 
Oh  answer  us— say— dost  thou  also  control 
That  Infinite  Essence,  the  life  of  the  soul? 

There  is  doubt,  there  is  darkness  and  fear  in  our  cry: 
Dost  thou  drink  up  the  pearl  of  our  lives  when  we  die? 
We  listen — but  silence  alone'makes  reply. 

It  is  well— for  our  spirits  may  know  by  the  sign. 
That  a  might  hath  evoked  thee  far  greater  than  thine, 
And  we  must  seek  Truth  at  life's  innermost  shrine. 


ft 


That  Center  of  Being,  transcending  all  thought, 
Whose  might  hath  perfection  of  beauty  outwrought, 
Returns  the  great  answer  of  peace  which  we  sought. 

And  we  know,  when  the  race  of  the  planets  is  run, 
And  the  day  shall  no  longer  behold  thee,  oh  Sun! 
Our  souls  shall  find  light  with  that  Infinite  One. 

Oh  Source  of  all  Being!  whose  name  everywhere 
Is  sung  in  hosannas,  or  murmured  in  prayer, 
We  trust,  unreserving,  our  souls  to  thy  care. 


CIEVE  CUPP. 


A    TALE     OP     THE    COAST. 


Stunned  with  the  weight  of  his  involuntary  crime,  Goldin^ 
crept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
looked  over.  To  descend  in  the  direction  in  which  the  un- 
happy youth  had  fallen  was  impossible;  the  cliff  was  as  pre- 
cipitous as  the  walls  of  a  house,  and  at  its  base  the  retreat- 
ing sea  cast  on  the  rocks  a  white  border  of  foam.  The  night, 
too,  had  deepened  with  the  swiftness  peculiar  to  the  time  of 
year.  He  could  sec  no  trace  of  the  young  man.  With  a 
heavy  heart  he  made  his  way  quickly  down  the  path  on  the 
land  side;  intending  to  get  a  boat  and  some  assistance,  and 
endeavor  to  find  Edward  Burnet  alive  or  dead — the  alterna- 
tive he  had  only  too  good  reason  to  fear. 

At  the  foot  of  Cleve  Cliff  he  met  a  party  of  alarmed  villa- 
gers, among  them  Clara  Wraxall  raving.  Then  Mr.  Burnet 
and  several  gentlemen  from  the  pic-nic  party  hurried  to  the 
spot.  And  then  and  there  Clara  passionately  denounced  him 
as  Edward's  murderer. 

The  violence  of  herrage,  the  falsehood  of  the  charge — ^false 
in  its  minuteness,  a  terrible  lie  in  every  circumstantiality — 
overwhelmed  him.  She  had  witnessed  their  quarrel:  it  was 
Golding  who  provoked  it,  she  said.  His  jealousy  of  the 
young  man  had  prompted  the  attack,  and  he  had  ruthlessly 
seized  the  less  powerful  stripling,  and  flung  him  over  the 
cliff,  breaking  the  railings  in  the  act.  He  could  not  repel  the 
hideous  accusation  which  left  every  cheek  pale,  and  a  horror 
in  every  eye.  Directing  two  men  to  guard  him,  Mr.  Burnet 
procured  a  couple  of  boats,  and  headed  a  search  at  once  hope- 
less and  unavailing.  In  an  hour's  time  they  sorrowfully 
returned  to  land.  Not  even  the  dead  body  could  be  rescued 
from  the  cruel  waves  that  washed  the  base  of  Cleve  Cliff. 

All  that  night  Arthur  Golding  remained  in  guarded  seclu- 
sion in  the  house  of  his  former  entertainer.  Next  day  a 
magistrate's  warrant  was  prociured,  and  he  was  committed  to 
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prisoQ  ou  tlie  charge  of  attempt  to  murder.  An  examina- 
tion before  the  magistrates  elicited  no  new  facts  beyond  the 
repeated  statement  of  Miss  Wraxall  as  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  attack.  Questioned  as  to  the  precise  cause  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  young  men,  she  admitted,  with 
some  reluctance. that  their  quarrel  had  been  about  herself.  She 
had  unconsciously  (and  oh,  how  bitterly  she  reproached  her- 
self now)  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  a  violence  which  in 
the  one  had  led  to  death,  and  in  the  other,  to  a  crime  which 
— judging  from  ominous  expressions  which  he  had  confided 
to  her,  and  which  at  the  same  time  she  had  set  down  to  the 
jealous  ravings  of  a  lover — she  feared  was  premeditated. 
Arthur  was  then  formally  committed  for  trial. 

A  damaging  part  of  the  evidence  ag<ainst  him,  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  had  a  slight  tiff  with  the  deceased  on  that  fatal 
afternoon,  and  during  the  pic-nic  excursion.  It  had  amounted 
merely  to  a  few  hasty  words  provoked  by  Edward  himself, 
in  whose  mind  a  jealous  hatred  of  Arthur  had  been  artfully 
sown  by  Miss  Wraxall.  Still,  it  was  enough  to  prejudice 
the  case  against  him.  For  Miss  Wraxall  herself  a  good  deal 
of  public  commiseration  was  created,  by  her  unfortunate 
connection  with  the  crime,  by  her  having  been  the  witness  of 
the  murder,  and  by  the  manifest  suffering  which  she  expe- 
rienced in  giving  her  evidence.  On  Oolding,  public  opinion 
was  heavy  and  strong.  Of  all  interested  in  the  tragedy  on 
Cleve  Cliff,  there  were  but  two  hearts  that  steadily  refused  to 
bjlieve  in  his  j^uilt — one,  the  unhappy  girl  whose  lot  it  was  to 
mourn  a  brother  slain  by  a  lover's  hand;  the  other,  sturdy 
Frederick  Burnet,  who  had  been  summoned  by  telegraph, 
and  who  undertook,  with  all  his  legal  energies,  to  conduct 
his  friend's  defence. 

And  Burnet  never  wavered  in  his  confidence.  "Pooh, 
pooh,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  Arthur's  indignant 
denial  of  his  guilt,  **I  never  believed  you  killed  poor  Ned, 
and  she  dosen't  believe  it.  And  if  mortal  aid  can  pull  you 
through,  we'll  do  it.  Keep  your  head  cool,  and  make  a  plain 
statement  of  the  matter  as  it  happened.  Put  into  writing. 
We'll  pull  you  through  yet." 

But  Arthur  Golding  saw  little  comfort  even  in  being  '-pull- 
ed through."  "Though  I  be  acquitted"  he  said  mourn- 
fully, "I  was  still  the  involuntary  agent  of  his  death.  How 
can  I  ever  aspire  to  her  love,  red  with  her  brother's  blood  ? 
I  had  rather  be  hanged  on  the  whole." 

But  Burnet  persistently  set  to  work,  and  sent  his  scouts 
about  in  all  directions.  Many  a  confabulation  he  had  with 
the  old  coast-guardsman,  and  never  failed  to  return  from  these 
conferences  with  a  cheerful  mien.  But  on  the  points  upon 
which  he  relied  for  the  defence  he  maintained  a  reserve. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  trial  dawned.  The  court  was  crowd- 
ed, 80  deeply  was  the  interest  in  the  Cliff  tragedy  felt  through- 
out the  county.  Mr.  Burnet  appeared  as  a  witness,  though 
his  evidence  showed  nothing  against  the  accused,  and  in  cross- 
examination,  his  son  managed  to  extract  several  instances 
which  proved  the  amiability  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unlike- 
lihood of  his  committing  so  grave  a  crime.  Kate  Burnet  had 
been  cited,  but  was  not  called  into  the  box,  both  counsel  sym- 
pathizing with  her  distress.  The  chief  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution was  Miss  Wraxall,  who  appeared  in  a  modest  garb  of 
mourning,  which  set  off  her  wondrous  beauty,  her  pale  face, 
and  her  matchless  eyes.  Calm,  cold,  and  singularly  unim- 
passioned,  she  gave  her  evidence  with  a  clearness  which 
Ecemed  to  tighten  the  halter  round  the  prisoner's  neck. 
Burnet  rose  to  cross-examine. 

"You  state.   Miss   Wraxall,   that  a  bitter  feeling  existed 
between  the  deceased  and  the  accused.  Did  you  ever  chance, 
by  words  of  your  own,  to  aggravate  this  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  deceased  ?" 
"Never,  sir." 


"Did  you  ever  signify,  by  any  expressed  statement,  or  by 
implication,  to  Mr.  £dward  Burnet  that  Mr.  Golding  occu- 
pied a  higher  place  in  your  regard  than  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain ?" 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  objected  to  this  question; 
but  Clara  waived  the  objection. 

"I  can  set  this  gentleman's  doubts  at  rest.  I  never  did 
imply  to  the  deceased  any  such  thing.'' 

"What  brought  you,  may  I  ask,  on  Cleve  Cliff  anterior  to 
the  accident  ?"  pursued  Fred. 
"Anterior  to  the  murder  ?" 
"Please  confine  yourself  to  the  answer." 
"I  went,"  said  the  witness,  "to  enjoy  the  evening  air." 
"Did  anything  of  an  excitable  nature — any  recriminations 
in  short — pass  between  Mr.  Golding  and  yourself  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Edward  Burnet  T 
"No." 

"There  were  no  reproaches — no  violence  of  language?'* 
"Only  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner.     He  was  sullen,  and 
reproached  me  with  slighting  his  suit;  and  said  he  was  aware 
that  he  had  a  rival." 

"He  used  no  violence,  however?" 
"In  speech  he  was  violent,"  answered  Clara  reluctantly. 
"But  not  in  action?     He  did  not  embrnce  you,  for  instance 
— offered  no  personal  violence?" 

"No;  he  was  very  calm  and  collected." 
"And  you  did  not,  when  the  deceased  approached  on  the 
pathway  of  the  cliff,  call  aloud  to  the  licceased  that  you  ap- 
prehended insult  from  Mr.  Golding,  and  implored  Mr.  Bur- 
net to  protect  you?" 

"Certainly  not,"  retorted  Clara,  with  an  ominous  darken- 
ing of  her  brow. 

"Please  to  recapitulate  the  events  when  the  accused  and 
the  deceased  met,  said  Fred  Burnet,  referring  to  his  notes. 
"Mr.  Edward  Burnet  landed  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
and  the  prisoner  advancing,  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
there;  said  he  was  aware  of  his  pretensions  to  my  hand,  and 
would  adopt  immediate  means  to  quash  them.  On  Mr.  Bur- 
net's replying  warmly,  the  prisoner  struck  him  in  the  face. 
I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  cannot  recall  what  followed, 
but  was  immediately  aware  of  the  prisoner,  who  is  an  ath- 
letic man,  dragging  poor  Burnet  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
flinging  him  over.  My  next  recollection  amid  that  horror" 
her  voice  failed  here — "was  his  saying  that  he  would  serve 
me  in  the  same  way.  On  that,  I  fled  down  the  pathway 
screaming  in  terror." 

To  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  the  counsel  for  tlje  de- 
fense sat  down,  and  the  cross-examination  concluded.  A 
few  more  witnesses  were  called,  who  proved  the  admiration 
which  the  deceased  had  shown  for  Miss  Wraxall.  Of  these 
Fred  asked  no  questions  at  all.  Thus  ended  the  case  for  the 
prosecution. 

Then  Burnet  rose  for  the  defense.  "I  propose,  my  lord, 
to  call  but  one  witness,  and  trust  you  will  find  his  testimony 
sufficient  to  acquit  my  client.  Let  Mr.  Edward  Burnet  be 
called." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  court,  deepening  to 
an  actual  cry  of  relief  and  gladness  as  Edward  Burnet,  pale 
but  resolute,  appeared  and  made  his  way  to  the  witness-box. 
There  was  no  need  of  the  oath — no  need  of  any  crucical 
test.  A  hundred  eyes  recognized  him  only  too  gladly.  His 
sister  Kate  fainted;  Mr,  Burnet  burst  into  tears;  the  prisoner 
himself  broke  down  with  a  sense  of  mighty  relief.  And 
CL'\ra  Wraxall  looked  at  him,  and  over  her  face  came  a  look 
of  stony  despair.  It  was  Edward  returned  from  the  grave  to 
balk  her  of  her  deadly  revenge. 

It  all  came  out — the  truth  against  the  lie  of  the  would-be- 
murderess. 
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"But  why/'  asked  the  sententious  judge,  "did  you  not  come 
forward  at  once  and  clear  the  prisoner  ?" 

Vp  jumped  the  irrepressible  Burnet. 

"I  am  responsible,  my  lord,  for  putting  the  State  to  that 
expense.  In  the  first  place,  I  only  found  Mr.  Burnet  quite 
recently.  He  had  been  picked  up  by  a  very  respectable 
confraternity,  who  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  supporting  the  revenue  by  payments  on  excisable 
articles;  and  they  kept  the  young  gentleman  out  of  the  way 
afler  restoring  him,  for  fear  of  compromising  themselves.  In 
the  second  place  I  wished  to  prove  to  my  cousin  the  utterly 
worthless  character  of  the  person  upon  whom  he  had  fixed 
his  afiections.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson,  but  I  have  saved  him 
from  a  life  of  misery." 

"Then,"  commenced  the  judge,  "the  evidence  of  Miss 
Wraxall " 

"Is,  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  of  what  she  has  said  goes,  a 
lie,''  answered  Edward;  and  his  lips  were  pale,  but  he  wore 
the  look  of  one  who  had  awoke  from  a  sad  and  bitter  dream. 

As  Arthur  Golding,  with  the  sense  of  unreality  still  strong 
on  him,  walked  from  the  court  a  free  man,  surrounded  by 
congratulating  friends,  he  met  the  coast-guardsman. 

"rU  tell  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  that  worthy  officer,  with  a 
burst  of  confidence  unequalled  in  the  recollection  of  the  old- 
est fisherman  of  Clevedown,  "how  it  all  came  right.  That 
chap  Slippy  Jem  was  putting  off  on  one  of  his  expeditions 
to  a  smuggler's  vessel  in  the  bay  at  the  very  moment  when 
Mister  Edward  tumbled  off  the  cliff,  and  Jem  and  his  pals 
picked  him  up  and  kept  him  out  of  sight  after  they'd  brought 
him  to.  And  from  what  I  told  Mr.  Burnet,  the  lawyer,  of 
Slippy  Jem's  ways  and  habits,  that  put  him  on  the  scent. 
And  he  found  Mr.  Edward  sure  enough,  though  they  was 
afraid  to  produce  him  for  fear  of  getting  into  a  scrape  them- 
selves by  letting  out  how  they'd  found  him.  But  Mr.  Bur- 
net, the  lawyer,  squared  Slippy  Jem,  and  he's  going  to  offer 
him  the  chance  of  becoming  respectable,  either  as  a  mission- 
ary or  the  mate  of  a  revenue  cutter — ^he's  free  to  choose 
which.  And  that's  how  it  all  came  right,  and  it's  the  only 
time  I  ever  knew  good  to  come  out  of  smuggling." 

Never  in  the  memory  of  man  had  the  coast-guardsman 
delivered  himself  of  so  much  spontaneous  information;  nor 
was  he  ever  afterwards  induced  to  hold  forth  for  so  long  a 
time  together,  even  at  those  subsequent  periods  when  Arthur 
Golding,  now  Kate's  husband,  would  pass  his  autumns  at 
Clevedown  with  his  wife  and  Frederick  Burnet,  and  muse 
over  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  Clara  Wraxall,  as 
some  said,  over  the  broken  railings  of  Cleve  Cliff. 


A  CALIFORNIAN  INCIDENT. 


Some  years  ago,  a  poor,  penniless  adventurer  arrived  at 
San  Bernardino.  His  clothes  were  in  rags.  His  cheeks  were 
hollow;  and  his  eyes  had  that  fierce,  restless  expression  that 
is  seen  in  one  who  has  not  for  a  long  time  tasted  food.  The 
stranger  stopped  at  a  farm-house,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
asked  for  a  meal.  The  farmer,  who  was  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  at  once  granted  the  request.  Entering  into  conver- 
sation with  the  stranger,  he  found  that  he  was  endeavoring 
to  make  his  way  to  the  mines,  but,  miscalculating  the  expen- 
ses of  the  route,  had  found  his  means  inadequate  to  bear  him 
to  his  journey's  end.  The  farmer  was  so  impressed  with  his 
story,  that  he  voluntarily  lent  the  needy  adventurer  a  sum  of 
I     money  to  help  him  to  his  destination. 

Time  sped  with  its  chances  and  changes,  and  found  the 
I  once  prosperous  farmer,  despoiled  of  his  little  property,  seek- 
!  ing  precarious  subsistence  in  San  Francisco,  and  getting  a 
j     livelihood  with  difficulty.     Such  was  the  condition  of  his 
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affaii*s,  when,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  splendid  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  poor  man's  door.  A  richly-attired  gentleman  alighted 
therefrom.  It  proved  to  be  the  penniless  adventurer  whom 
the  now  reduced  farmer  had  once  so  generously  assisted. 
Luck  had  changed  with  the  former.  He  had  traveled  to 
Washoe,  and  engaged  in  the  silver-mines,  had  amassed,  like 
many  others  once  poor,  a  rapid  fortune.  He  had  come  to 
invite  his  benefactor,  with  his  family,  to  take  a  ride,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  look  at  a  neat  villa  which  he  had  just 
been  purchasing  in  the  suburbs.  The  party  rode  forth  in 
high  spirits.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  air  exhilarat- 
ing. In  due  time  they  arrived  at  the  villa,  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  neighborhood — a6{/owof  aplace, 
with  the  cosiest  of  furniture. 

When  the  visitors  had  satisfied  themselves  with  admiring 
everything  there  was  to  be  admired,  and  had  partaken  of  a 
repast  spread  for  the  occasion,  their  entertainer  turned  to 
them,  and  said: — 

"It  is  not  so  long  ago  but  thpt  you  must  remember  the 
destitute  stranger  who  came  to  your  gate  for  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  whom  you  sent  on  his 
way  rejoicing  with  more  money  than  he  had  seen  for  a 
twelvemonth.  I  am  the  stranger.  With  the  proceeds  of 
your  generosity,  I  reached  the  mines.  Success  crowned  my 
efforts.  I  am  wealthy.  I  visited  San  Bernardino  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  my  debt  of  gratitude;  but  you  were 
not  there.  I  sought  you  everywhere;  and  finally  found  you 
in  your  place  of  refuge,  nearly  as  destitute  as  myself  on  the 
day  when,  overcome  with  hunger,  I  paused  at  your  hospitable 
threshold.  My  mission  is  accomplished.  You  have  been 
pleased  to  admire  this  villa.  It  is  yours.  Take  it,  with  all 
that  it  contains;  and  may  heaven  enable  you,  my  benefactor, 
to  prosper  as  I  have  prospered." 

To  finish  the  story,  the  title-deeds  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  astonished  farmer;  and  he  is  at  this  moment  comfort- 
ably installed  with  his  family  in  his  new  domicile,  the  hap- 
piest of  men. 


1*LBA8B  Forward  at  Onck. — Such  of  our  subscribers,  whose 
subscriptions  are  now  due,  are  requested  to  forward  the  pay  at 
once,  as  we  need  it.  The  present  great  dearth  of  means  has  kept 
back  so  much  of  the  paj  due  to  us  that  scarcely  one  subcription 
in  four  has  yet  reached  us.  We  blame  no  one  for  this,  but  we  ask 
all  to  remember  that  our  expenses  are  very  great  and  that  CTery 
little  helps. 

Such  of  our  friends  as  have  promised  to  pat  at  conferenck  time 
are  requested  not  to  forget  their  promises,  as  we  rely  upon  thkm. 


PBOGRESS  OF  ELECTRI€1T¥. 


Of  all  the  achievements  of  modern  civilisation,  its  discov- 
eries in  electricity  are  the  most  remarkable.  Steam  is  gross 
and  material;  there  is  little  poetical  or  great  in  the  rattle  of 
the  train  or  the  roar  of  a  monstrous  engine.  We  can  easily 
account  for  the  mightiest  of  machines  impelled  by  boiling 
water.  Gunpowder  and  nitro-glycerine,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, seem  the  natural  servants  of  inventive  man.  But  when 
we  attempt  to  catch  the  idea  of  the  electric  spark,  it  still  ap- 
pears almost  as  superhuman  and  terrible  as  when  it  flashed 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  obeys  with 
scrupulous  accuracy;  it  performs  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
most  important  tasks  with  equal  care;  it  is  as  docile  as  was 
the  genie  to  Solomon's  seal;  and  yet  it  still  remains  shadowy, 
mysterious,  and  impalpable.  It  still  lives  in  the  skies,  and 
seems  to  connect  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  Whence 
come  these  tongues  of  fire,  these  sharp  shocks,  these  pale, 
ghostly  lights  that  play  around  us  and  mocked  the  master 
they  obey?  Who  is  it  that  wields  jthis  electric  elements 
which  seems  to  be  the  very  base  and  source  of  our  existence? 
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Some  such  sentiment  of  royBterioiw  awe  pressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Thalcs,  the  Franklin  of  Miletus,  when,  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  ne  probably  discovered  electricity.  A  sage 
of  Greece,  the  philosopher ,8  keen  eye  watched  the  minute 
phenomena  of  nature.  Hib  mind  was  eager  for  every  kind  ot 
knowledge.  lie  studied  morals,  metaphysics,  life;  and  upon 
a  narrow  field  of  facts  he  erected  vast  fabrics  of  speculation, 
which  were  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  origin  and  destiny 
of  man.  Phoenician  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit,  in  that 
dim  age,  of  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  and  perhaps 
of  coasting  along  the  desolate  shores  of  Europe  until  they 
reached  the  Baltic,  brought  back  fVom  the  savage  seas  of 
Prussia  a  substance  greatly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  fair 
color  and  delicate  transparency.  It  was  amber,  or  electron. 
The  natives  found  it  floating  upon  the  waves,  or  perhaps 
gathered  it  in  from  the  mines  which  still  form  a  scourceof 
the  wealth  of  Prussia;  and  the  amber  imported  from  the  dis- 
tant north  was  an  important  article  of  commerce  with  the 
southern  nations.  But  to  Thales  it  possessed  a  misterious 
value.  He  discovered  that  electron,  when  rubbed,  had  the 
property  of  attracting  to  itself  various  light  articles,  such  as 
feathers,  threads,  and  floating  filaments,  as  if  it  were  endowed 
with  volition.  His  discovery  was  the  first  step  in  the 
great  science  of  electricity.  But  the  philosopher  did  no 
more  than  record  his  observation,  and  attempt  to  account  for 
it,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  magnet,  by  ascribing  to 
amber  a  soul.  He  supposed  that  some  hidden  principle  of 
life  lay  in  the  yellow  jewel  from  the  northern  seas. 

The  discovery  was  never  forgotten,  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  amber  was  noticed  and  commented  upon  by  various 
ancient  philosophers.  Theophrastus,  three  centuries  later 
than  Thales,  observed  the  attractive  power  of  electron,  and 
perhaps  lectured  his  two  thousand  diciples  upon  the  anima- 
ted gem.  Pliny  the  elder  also  describes  the  phenomenon, 
and  believed,  apparently,  that  the  amber  was  rubbed  into  life 
by  the  action  of  his  fingers.  But  the  germ  of  the  great 
science  lay  hidden  in  mystery.  No  ancient  philosopher  could 
for  a  moment  have  supposed  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  animated  electron  and  the  wild  electricity  of  the 
thunder  storm;  that  the  same  power  was  active  in  both;  and 
and  that  the  secret  of  the  amber  was  that  of  the  thunder-bolt 
of  Jove;  that  the  precious  electron  was  to  create  and  to 
give  a  name  to  the  most  wonderful  of  modern  discoveries. 

Yet  electricity,  in  all  its  varied  phenomena,  never  suffered 
the  puzzled  ancients  to  rest.  It  flashed  along  the  spears  of 
their  long  array  of  soldiers,  and  tipped  every  helmet  with  a 
plume  of  flame.  It  filled  even  the  immovable  Caesar  with  a 
strange  alarm.  It  leaped  down  from  the  clouds  and  splint- 
ered the  temples  and  statues  of  Rome,  and  did  not  spare  the 
eflSgy  of  the  Thunderer  himself  It  was  seen  playing  around 
the  ramparts  of  fortified  towns,  crowning  their  sentinels  with 
a  strange  effulgence.  Often  the  Roman  or  Greek  sailors,  far 
from  land  on  the  stormy  Mediterranean,  saw  pale  spectral 
lights  dancing  along  the  ropes  of  their  vessels,  or  clinging  in 
fitful  outlines  to  the  masts,  and  called  them  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. But  the  science  of  electricity  was  still  unborn.  Mean- 
time, in  ancient  Etruria,  the  parent-land  of  Italian  supersti- 
tion, countless  students  were  being  instructed  in  the  art  of 
reading,  bv  the  lightning,  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  heavens 
were  divided  into  various  compartments.  If  the  lightning 
flash  appeared  in  one,  it  was  a  favorable  omen;  if  in  another; 
it  was  fatal.  The  accomplished  augurs,  instructed  by  long 
years  of  study  and  toil,  stood  upon  lofty  towers,  watching  for 
the  sudden  gleam  or  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  knew  at  once  by 
their  divine  art  what  undertakings  would  be  successful,  and 
when  their  warriors,  clad  in  brass,  should  go  forth  against 
Rom*.  The  religion  of  ancient  Etruria  was  almost  a  worship 
of  electricity,  and  the  hind  of  Galvani  and  Yolta  was  famous 


in  the  dawn  of  its  history  for  the  close  study  of  electrical 
phenomena. 

But  no  Tuscan  uugur  or  Roman  priest  made  aiiy  progress 
in  creating  the  science.  Centuries  passed  away;  Europe  was 
torn  by  civil  convulsions;  men  sank  into  barbarism  and  rose 
again  into  new  activity;  but  the  famous  observation  of  Thales 
was  never  lost;  and  at  length,  in  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  an  Englishman  named  Gilbert  began  to  study 
the  properties  of  the  electron.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  series 
of  discoveries  that,  in  the  dawn  of  the  science,  made  his  name 
famous  over  Europe.  Yet  they  were  so  meagre  as  to  advance 
little  beyond  the  early  observations  of  l^liny.  He  enumerated 
various  substances  capable  of  producing  electral  action;  he 
noticed  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  electron  and  the 
magnet;  and  from  his  labors  sprang  up  a  science  known  as 
Electricity.  Gilbert's  work,  *'Dc  Magnet,"  was  published  in 
1600,  and  soon  the  new  science  began  to  terrify  and  astonish 
men.  Every  fact,  as  it  was  unfolded,  seemed  spiritual  and 
supernatural.  Flames  of  fire  played  around  the  electrical 
substances  in  the  dark;  sparks  glittered;  sharp  sensations, 
produced  by  the  unknown  agent,  were  felt  by  astonished  op- 
erators; and  a  mysterious  awe  surrounded  the  birth  of  the 
wonderful  principle.  Men  were  almost  inclined,  like  Thales, 
to  invest  the  electrical  substance  with  a  soul. 

An  Englishman  discovered  electricity;  a  Prussian,  in  the 
land  of  amber,  invented  the  first  electrical  machine.  Otto 
Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  who  also  invented  the  air-pump, 
formed  the  instrument  by  which  electricity  could  be  most 
readily  produced:  he  placed  a  globe  of  sulphur  on  an  axle,  to 
be  turned  by  the  hand  of  the  operator,  while  with  the  other 
he  applied  a  cloth  to  the  sulphur  to  pre  dncc  the  necessary 
friction.  It  was  a  rude,  imperfect  machine,  but  it  was  at 
once  found  to  have  made  a  great  revolution  in  the  science. 
Electricity,  which  had  heretofore  been  known  only  in  its 
feebler  forms,  was  now  given  out  in  sharp  sparks,  and  dis- 
played a  thousand  curious  properties.  Sometimes  it  attracted 
objects,  at  othars  repelled  them.  It  seemed  at  times  to  ex- 
ercise a  kind  of  volition.  The  weather  effected  it  sensibly; 
dampness  dissolved  its  strength;  it  was  capable,  too,  of  influ- 
encing bodies  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  was  apparently 
independent  of  the  usual  laws  of  space.  Yet  the  seventeenth 
ceiitury  glided  away,  with  its  fierce  religious  wars  and  its 
wonder^l  voyages  and  settlements,  while  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  electricity.  Newton  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  new  science.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  electrical  substance  was  a  subtle  ether,  filling 
nature,  which  could  be  set  in  motion  by  friction.  Yet  his 
bold,  inquisitive  mind  was  never  strongly  attracted  by  the 
mysterious  study;  the  flashes  and  sparks  of  the  electrical 
machines  seemed,  perhaps,  a  puerile  entertainment  to  the 
great  student  of  nature's  laws.  Nor  did  any  other  eminent 
philosopher  of  the  age  suspect  that  human  hands  would  ever 
wield  the  thunderbolt  or  unfold  by  the  aid  of  a  globe  of  sul- 
phur the  mightiest  principle  in  nature. 

But  in  the  next  century  electricity  sprang  at  once  into 
startling  importance.  A  series  of  wonderful  discoveries 
aroused  the  atentiotn  of  almost  every  scientific  mind  in  Eu- 
rope. England  ag^in  led  the  way  in  the  path  of  investiga- 
tion; Hawkesbce  invented  the  glass  electrical  machine,  a 
great  improvement  upon  that  of  Guericke;  and  in  1730  Ste- 
phen Grey  began  a  course  of  experiments  that  unfolded  the 
leading  principles  of  the  science.  France  took  up  the  study, 
and  the  curious  discoveries  of  Dufaye  and  Nollet  excited  the 
wonder  of  their  contemporaries.  Dufaye  transmitted  the 
electric  spark  through  a  cord  thirteen  hundred  feet  long;  and 
at  length,  in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Nollet,  he  performed 
an  experiment,  with  wonder  and  terror,  that  seemed  the 
crowning  mystery  of  the  science.     Dufaye  suspended  himself 
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by  a  silken  cord,  aud  was  then  filled  with  electricity  by  the 
abb6  He  presented  his  hand  to  his  companion,  half  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  his  own  speculations,  when  a  brilliant  spark 
shot  from  one  philosopher  to  the  other,  and  filled  both  with 
an  equal  surprise.  Never  had  such  a  wonder  bc«n  seen  since 
the  days  of  the  Gothic  warrior  Walimor,  who,  according  to 
Eustathius,  flashed  out  sparks  from  his  body,  or  the  ancient 
philosopher  who  could  never  take  ofl^  hiw  clothes  without 
emitting  flames  of  fire. 

Not  long  after,  however,  an  event  occurred  thaf  seems  to 
have  filled  Europe  with  still  greater  wonder  and  awe.  It  was 
known  as  the  Leyden  experiment.  Professor  Muschenbrook, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Koaumer,  can  scarcely  express 
in  language  the  agitation  and  t.error  into  which  his  unheard 
of  sufferings  had  thrown  him.  He  had  felt  the  first  shock  of 
electricity  prepared  by  human  hands,  and  not  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France,  he  declared,  could  induce  him  to  take 
another.  He  had  been  struck  in  the  arms,  shoulders,  and 
breast,  and  it  was  two  days  before  he  recovered  from  the 
mysterious  blow.  The  Professor,  in  fact,  had  invented  the 
Leyden-jav.  He  had  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  in- 
close electricity  in  a  safe  receptacle  from  which  it  could  not 
escape,  except  with  his  permission;  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  imprisoning  the  genie  in  a  glass  vessel  partly  filled  with 
water.  Suddenly  he  formed  a  connection  between  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  jar.  The  imprisoned  electricity  sprang  through 
his  body  and  shook  him  with  a  wild  convulsion.  It  was  a 
moment  of  horror.  Novelty  added  its  terrors  to  the  unseen 
assault;  his  imagination  was  filled  with  an  indefinite  alarm; 
he  shrank  from  his  glass  bottle  as  if  it  were  tenanted  by  a 
demon.  Yet  we  soon  after  find  him  recovering  his  spirits 
and  once  more  experimenting  upon  his  powerful  instrument. 
The  electric  jar  was  soon  employed  in  all  the  laboratories  of 
Europe,  and  every  where  terrified  philosophers  by  the  vigor 
■  fits  shocks.  One  lost  his  breath,  and  believed  that  his 
right  arm  was  forever  disabled;  Professor  Winkler  was  thrown 
into  convulsions,  and  had  recourse  to  cooling  medicines  to 
avoid  a  fever;  Abbe  Nollet  received  a  severe  blow — his  body 
was  bent,  his  respiration  stopped,  and  he  dropped  the  glass 
jar  in  terror.  Yet  the  shock  of  the  J iCy den-vial  soon  became 
the  favorite  amusement  of  court  and  saloon.  It  was  exhib- 
ited before  Louis  XV.  at  Vcr.^ailles,  and  a  chain  of  two  hun- 
dred persons,  having  joined  hands,  received  at  once  the  mys- 
terious blow.  Each  was  severely  shaken,  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe,  says  a  contc'»iporai*y  account,  how  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  every  individual  displayed  itself  in  the  mo- 
ment of  terror.  Soon  itinerant  electricians  wandered  over 
Europe,  astonishing  the  unlearned  and  the  rustic  by  admin- 
istering electric  shocks  from  the  Ley  den-jar;  and  the  myster- 
ious machine  became  familiar  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
court.  The  jar  was  improved  by  coating  its  sides  with  a  thin 
metallic  covering;  its  power  was  increased;  it  was  used  in 
medicine  to  revive  the  paralytic,  or  to  open  the  lips  of  the 
dumb;  long  sparks  were  drawn  IVom  it  that  resembled  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  that  killed  unfortunate  little  birds;  a  battery 
of  jars  was  at  length  invented  by  Franklin  that  gave  shocks 
that  reminded  one  of  the  terrible  power  of  the  thunder-bolt; 
and  the  whole  scientific  world  felt  that  it  stood  on  the  brink 
of  some  unparalleled  discovery. 

The  name  of  Franklin  had  now  grown  great  in  electricity. 
His  mind  was  of  a  peculiar  cast  that  recalled  the  vigorous 
simplicity  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  modern  Solon,  a  specu- 
lative Thales.  He  had  wandered  away  from  Boston  a  prin- 
ter's apprentice,  and  had  found  employment  and  success  in 
Philadelphia.  From  his  parents  he  had  received  no  inherit- 
ance except  the  noblest — ^a  spotless  example,  a  healthful  con- 
sti^tion,  a  sane  mind;  and  after  a  vigorous  struggle  and  icv- 
eral  failures,  the  philosophic  printer  had  won  the  respect  and 
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attention  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  founded  schools,  libra- 
ries, and  various  useful  institutions  in  his  adopted  home,  and 
at  forty-five  had  become  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens.  Still 
Franklin  lived  obscure  except  to  his  narrow  world,  and  his 
eminent  powers  had  won  him  no  general  renown.  He  had, 
perhaps,  pleased  himself  in  his  youth  with  the  hope  of  ex- 
celling in  letters;  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a  careful  study 
of  Addison;  he  wrote  clear  and  sensible  essajs  that  showed 
the  purity  of  his  taste  and  the  weakness  of  his  fancy;  and  yet 
in  literature  he  had  been  far  excelled  in  notoriety,  if  not 
fame,  by  his  unprincipled  companion  Kalph.  Franklin's  rare 
humor,  the  wit  of  a  philosopher,  shines  out  in  his  "Busy- 
Body,"  his  '^Almanac,"  his  ^'Ephemera,*'  or  his  famous 
"Whistle;*'  he  uttered  keen  apothegms  that  live  like  those  of 
Solon,  and  sharp  satires  that  want  the  bitter  hopelessness  of 
Diogenes.  But  his  literature  scarcely  possessed  the  shining 
marks  of  genius,  and  was  plain,  cold,  and  lifeless.  He  was 
an  excellent  writer,  but  he  was  never  great. 

His  genius,  like  Bacon's,  lay  in  the  power  <f  swift  induc- 
tion from  moral  or  physical  facts.  In  morals  he  was  the 
wisest  of  his  contemporaries.  He  taught  young  mechanics 
that  *"timeis  money,"  that  "credit  is  money;**  that  purity,  hon- 
esty and  self-respect  were  better  than  wealth,  luxury,  or 
any  other  success.  His  own  labors  were  unceasing;  he  wrote, 
toiled,  thought  incessantly  for  his  fellow-men;  .he  was  noted 
and  observed  for  his  modesty  and  discretion;  his  acute  mind 
was  ever  seeking  for  useful  novelty  in  science  and  conduct; 
and  hence,  when  Franklin  came  to  stand  before  mankind, 
covered  with  his  splendid  scientific  renown,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  republic  that  seemed  about  to  revive 
the  classic  refinement  of  a  better  age,  he  was  received  in  the 
courts  of  Europe  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the  philoRophei-s  of 
Athens  and  Ionia.  As  Washington  appeared  before  the 
world  clothed  in  the  purity,  the  probity,  the  valor  of  a  Fab- 
ricus  or  a  Cato,  so  Franklin  was  universally  compared  with 
the  acute  sages  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 

To  Franklin  electricity  owed  the  most  wonderful  of  all  its 
achievements  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  obscure  pro- 
vincial was  led  by  accidental  circumstance  and  his  own  eager 
fondness  for  knowledge  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  new  sci- 
ence. Peter  Collinson,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  .sent  over 
an  electrical  machine  to  Philadelphia,  and  Franklin  at  once 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  that  led  to  remrkable 
results.  Never,  he  wrote  to  Collinson  in  his  first  letter, 
March  28,  1747,  had  he  been  so  engrossed  by  any  pursuit. 
All  his  leisure  moments  were  given  to  his  machine.  His 
fellow-townsmen  thronged  his  rooms  to  watch  his  novel  re- 
searches. His  labors  were  rewarded  by  constant  discoveries, 
and  his  wonderful  inductive  powers  soon  led  him  to  unfold, 
in  his  admirable  style,  the  hidden  principles  of  the  science. 

In  1747,  he  commenced  writing  to  Collinson,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  an  account  of  his  researches  in  electricity.  He 
gave  clear  directions  for  the  performance  of  various  beauti- 
ful or  instructive  experimentii  that  were  wholly  new  and  sur- 
prising. He  explained  the  phenomenon  of  the  Leyden-jar;. 
he  showed  how  iron  points  attracted  electricity;  and  at  length 
he  declared  that  the  lightning  aiid  the  thunder  were  pro- 
duced by  the  same  agent  that  was  iiK^h)sea  in  the  mysterious 
bottle,  and  he  urged  the  English  phil  sophers  to  draw  d<»wn 
the  electricity  of  the  skies  by  placing  iron  points  upon  high 
towers  or  poles  and  thus  test  the  accuracy  of  bis  thiM>ries. 
His  suggestions,  it  is  related,  were  received  by  the.  1  loyal 
Society  with  shouts  of  laughter.  They  refused  to  print 
Frankrm*s  papers  in  their  Transactions,  and  they  uiuiiu  to 
have  looked  upon  his  speculations  and  experiments  as  t<ciirco- 
ly  worthy  of  notii)^,  'V^py  thought  them  the  silly  drciims  of 
an  ignorant  provincial. 
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By  special  request,  we  republish  onr  articles  on  '*Woman  and  Plural  Marriage,*' 

I       witli  Bomo  further  thoughts  on  the  name  subject.     The«e  ^articles  are  entirely 

new  to  two-thirds  of  our  present  readers,  and  most  of  the  «ub8criber8  to  our 

former  volumes  are  anxious  to  preserve  them  on  better  paper  than  that  on  which 

they  were  originally  printed. 

Hcpworth  Dixon  says,  in  effect,  that  the  next  great  ques- 
!     tion  of  the  world  is  Marriage.     He  is  correct:  the  next  time 
!     the  Great  Managerial  curtain  rises,  Marriage  will  be   the 
j     drama,  and  it.  will  be  played  through  before  it  falls.    Among 
I     other  questions,  that  of  plural  marriage  has  to  be  tried,  not 
j     versus  single  marriage,  but  alongside  of  it.      The  Mormon 
'     proposition  is  not  to  make  plural  marriage  obligatory  on  the 
world,  but  to  declare  its  necessity  and  legitimacy  under  cer- 
!     tain  circumstances.   The  Mormon  proposition  amounts  to  this, 
'     that  all  women  are  entitled  to  be  married  if  it  takes  the  insti- 
I     tution  of  plural  marriage  in  the  world  to  effect  it.  This  much 
I     it  says  for  society  at  large  and  for  itself:  that  plural  marriage, 
practised  within  certain  conditions,  is  a  portion  of  a  divine 
system  based  on  the  facts  of  men  and  women's  natures.     As 
j     to  polygamy  in  the  abstract,  it  is,  like   monogamy,  neither 
!     pur6  nor  impure.     Polygamy,  as  practised  by  the  Mormons 
'     themselves,  may  be  very  impure  and  degrading,  or  it  may  be 
I     very  pure  and  elevating.     In  and  of  itself,   it  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  but  open  to  both  results.     It  is  just  what  it  is 
j     made  by  its  practisers.     All  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  doc- 
trine divine  is  that  it  be  capahle  of  producing  divine  results, 
when  practised  in  its  true  spirit;  its  suceptibility  to  abuse  is 
nothing  to  the  question. 

During  our  journey  East,  how  often  have  wc  hcal-d  the 
shallow  remark,  made,  too,  with  a  look  of  astonishing  wisdom, 
that  if  a  plurality  of  wives  be  right  for  man,  a  plurality  of 
husbands  must  be  right  for  women;  for  "what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  iivst  be  sauce  for  the  gander"  you  know.  Our  re- 
ply to  this  has  been  that  a  plurality  of  husbands  would  be 
just  as  right  as  a  plurality  of  wives,  if  it  was  equally  in  harmony 
with  men  and  women's  true  natures,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  woman  to  concentrate  all  her  wifely  affection  upon 
one  object.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  her  being  to  do 
more;  a  plurality  of  husbands  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  her. 
Women  of  a  loose,  voluptuous  order  may  live  with  more  than 
.one  man,  but  no  true  woman,  since  the  creation,  ever  loved 
more  than  one  man,  as  a  husband,  at  one  time.  There  arc 
women  in  the  world  who  feel  as  though  an  affection  for  more 
than  one  man  was  possible  to  them.  This  is  because  they 
have  never  yet  had  their  true  womanly  love  drawn  out.  Let 
any  such  woman  realize  her  true  ideal  of  a  husband — and  all 
women  will  do  so  sooner  or  later — and  her  soul  will  be  filled. 
Beyond  that  pure  point  she  cannot  go.  It  is  not  so  with  a 
truly  developed  man.  As  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of 
a  man's  soul,  he  is  differently  organized  to  woman  in  this  re- 
spect; and  all  men  who  do  not  stifle  and  overrule  the  voice  of 
their  true  nature  know  it  more  or  less.  Polygamy  of  the 
brutal,  degrading  kind  is  open,  wo  know  very  well,  to  all 
men,  and  the  lower  the  man  the  nearer  it  is  to  him;  but  poly- 
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gamy  of  the  true  kind  is  just  a  question  of  growth ;  a  ques- 
tion of  enlargement  of  nature.  When  a  man's  nature  is  suf- 
ficiently unfolded,  love  becomes  a  necessity  of  his  being,  and 
he  loves  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  sours  capac- 
ities. Hence  polygamy  is  not  a  necessity  of  all  men's  natures; 
indeed  there  are  men  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being  that  the 
domestic  relations  have  never  yet  been  developed  within  them 
at  all.  If  they  desire  women,  it  is  for  their  sex  alone;  their 
natures  know  no  yearning  for  wife  or  child.  This  is  simply 
undevelopment,  or  lack  of  growth.  They  are  in  the  bud  yet; 
they  have  never  blossomed.  They  may  wear  beards  like 
Methusaleh's,  and  be  wrinkled  with  age,  nevertheless  they  are 
but  full-grown  children — not  men.  A  quality  of  manhood 
has  yet  to  be  developed  within  them.  And  the  same  fact 
applies  to  women:  they  may  pass  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
of  age,  but  unless  the  wifely  attachments  and  motherly  in- 
stincts have  grown  up  within,  them  they  have  not  yet  reached 
perfect  womanhood.  Upon  these  facts  all  marriage  is  based. 
Its  institution  and  intention  are  to  cultivate  and  bring  out 
these  qualities,  because  without  them  men  and  women  never 
know  the  full  pleasures  of  their  being,  and,  not  knowing 
them,  cannot  enjoy  the  full  felicity  of  life  here  or  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

Upon  this  broad  foundation  rests  the  true  basework  of 
polygamy.  Its  object  is  the  development  of  the  whole  man, 
including  the  growth  of  the  affections,  and  not  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  women  and  children.  There  are  many  sides 
to  a  man's  nature,  and  while  one  wife  can  draw  out  and  fill 
one  portion,  she  can  do  no  more.  In  man,  immortal  man, 
type  of  eternal  deity,  there  sleeps  infinite  qualities,  endless 
powers  only  to  be  developed  as  they  are  called  out  by  the 
necessities  of  his  life.  Single  marriage  does  this  in  degree, 
but  plural  marriage  with  its  thousand-fold  conditions,  can 
alone  act  on  all  sides  of  his  being,  develop,  and  bring  into 
play  all  the  latent  powers  within  him.  True,  divine  polygamy, 
can  do  this,  but  not  the  polygamy  of  lust,  nor  the  polygamy 
of  ancient  barbarism,  multiplying  wives  and  children  like 
cattle, — it  must  be  the  polygamy  of  love.  When  it  is  less 
than  this,  it  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  gross  and  degrading. 

Where  is  the  justice  of  polygamy  to  women  ?  It  is  here: 
A  woman  has  a  right  to  all  of  a  man's  nature  that  she  can 
impress  and  fill,  but  she  has  no  right  to  that  which  she  can- 
not occupy.  If  in  heart  and  brain  man  increases  beyond  her 
capacity  to  impress,  she  has  no  right  to  prevent  others  from 
yielding  that  which  she  cannot  herself  supply.  This  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  While  she  can  rightfully  claim  that  no  woman 
shall  divide  the  love  herself  has  created,  she  has  no  right  to 
that  which  she  cannot  draw  forth,  andwhich  would  be  locked 
up  in  her  husband's  bosom  silent  and  unused  for  ever  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned. 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  pre-supposes  marriage  based  in 
every  case  on  reciprocal  affection  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  kind.  There  are  men  who  believe  in  mechanical 
marriage — in  the  piling  up  of  huge  families  just  for  the  sake 
of  numbers.  Such  men  accumulate  women  but  not  wives. 
Against  such  marriages  we  raise  our  humble  but  indignant 
protest.  Such  marriage  leads  but  to  barrenness  and  sterility 
of  soul,  and  is  double-dyed  damnation  to  both  sexes. 

As  we  have  said  before,  plural  marriage  is  not  necessarily 
obligatory  on  all  men,  any  more  than  single  marriage.  In 
our  humble  estimation,  it  should  flow  from  the  necessities  of 
man's  higher  nature,  and  be  demanded  by  them.  True,  there 
are  exceptional  cases  where  single  marriage  Hfe  has  developed 
matrimonial  love  unknown  before;  and  the  sa*ue  ocoasionally 
may  be  true  to  an  increased  degree  of  plural  marriage;  but  it 
is  a  risky  business  and  an  inversion  of  the  natural  course. 
Doubtless  there  are  men  and  women  who  would  forever  re- 
main dwarfed  and  stunted  in  paternal  and  other  natural 
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instincts,  did  not  God  by  his  providence,  or  through  his  ser- 
vants, throw  them  into  situations  which — like  hot-houses — 
i?ra(/  out  qualities  which  the  natural  sun  failed  to  ripen;  and 
better  to  be  saved  that  way  than  to  be  lost,  to  our  place  in 
human  hearts,  or  kept  back  for  indefinite  periods  from  holier 
and  happier  spheres  of  life.  But  the  tru3  course  appears  to 
bo,  for  marriage  of  any  degree  to  be  induced  by  love  prev- 
iously germinated  within  the  soul;  and  for  plural  marriages 
to  be  entered  into  in  exact  proportion,  only,  as  the  increas- 
ing capacities  of  men's  souls,  ana  the  enlarging  perfection  of 
their  natures  demand  it,  through  endless  ages. 

The  Past  and  the  Future.— Next  week  we  shall  pre- 
sent an  Editorial,  which  has  been  crowded  out  of  our  present 
number,  on  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Earth  and  its  past  and 
feature,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Earth  itself 


THINGS  UNACCOUNTABLE. 

CLAIRVOYANT^  ORACLES,  VISIONS  AND  SEERS. 

BY   MRS.  L.  M.  CIIILT). 
(Froni  the  N.  Y.  InUoponilent.) 

The  tendency  has  been,  and  now  is,  to  ascribe  all  inexplica- 
ble things  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil.  The  clouds  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  are  perhaps  as  much  expelled  from 
Massachusetts  as  from  any  portion  of  the  globe;  yet  I  know 
several  persons  who  would  have  thought  the  French  girl, 
Angelique  Cottii^,  possessed  by  a  devil,  if  they  had  seen  in- 
animate things  rush  violently  toward  her,  and  others  whirl 
away,  insomuch  that  she  produced  a  general  commotion  in 
the  furniture  in  every  room  she  entered.  But  the  learned 
Arago,  after  months  of  careful  examination  of  these  phenom- 
ena, decided  that  they  could  be  mostly  explained  by  laws 
of  electricity;  but  that  there  was  also  some  other  mundane 
force  present,  not  yet  ascertained.  There  are  many  appar- 
ently well  authenticated  aconnts  of  ^>/«rcs,  as  well  as  ^x^/'^omj?, 
characterized  by  unaccountable  sounds  and  motions.  It  was 
very  natural  that  things  so  ninch  out  of  the  common  course 
should  become  associated  with  trnditions  of  crimes  committed 
in  such  localities — especially  wiih  murder,  which  excites 
more  fear  and  horror  than  any  other  crime.  The  house 
where  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  lived  si  comfortably,  in  the 
midst  of  knockings,  thumpings,  rattlings,  and  rustlings,  would 
have  been  deserted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  reported  to  pi)s- 
tcrity  as  a  devil  haunted  mansion. 

We  of  the  19th  century  have  swung  off  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  scornfully  reject  all  statements  not  inexplicable 
by  known  laws.  More  than  forty  years  ago  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  that  gift  of  clairvoyance.  I  was 
laughed  at  by  some  of  my  intimates,  who  attributed  what 
they  tormed  my  credulity  to  a  fondness  for  mystical  reading. 
But,  in  fact,  mysticism  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  convic- 
tions on  that  subject;  it  was  the  practical  side  of  my  nature 
which  had  been  convinced  by  an  array  of  evidence  examined 
and  published  by  scientific  men  in  Paris.  And,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  clairvoyance,  except  its  name.  JThe 
Grecian  Apollonious  born  a  few  years  before  Jesus,  was  rev- 
erenced as  one  inspired  by  (he  gods  because  he  could  see  the 
hidden  thoughts  of  othci-s.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
just  landed  in  Alexandria,  where  he  was  a  stranger,  he  met 
several  men,  all  unknown  to  him,  who  were  being  led  to  exe- 
cution for  robbery.  He  stopped  the  officers  who  had  them  in 
charge,  and,  pointing  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  he  said:  *'Don*t 
put  that  man  to  death.  He  is  not  guilty."  From  respect  to 
the  great  reputation  of  Apollonious,  they  paused  to  listc  n  to 
him  ^hjle  }\q  entreated  them  at  least  to  delay  the  execution 


While  he  was  thus  keeping  them  engaged  in  conversation,  a 
courtier  rode  towards  them  in  furious  haste,  crying  out,  '-Spare 
Phorionl  Torture  extorted  a  false  confession  from  him.  He 
is  proved  innocent."  At  another  time  when  Apollonious 
was  lecturing  in  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  his  discourse,  and  exclaimed;  "The  tyrant  is  killed!  This 
very  moment  the  deed  is  being  done."  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  Bomitian's  murder,  which  was 
afterwards  proved  to  have  taken  place  in  far  distant  Konie, 
at  the  precise  time  and  in  the  manner  he  had  described.  I 
long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  clairvoyance  furnished 
an  explanation  of  the  universal  credit  obtained  by  oracles  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  There  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
thifl  in  the  case  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Wishing  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  oracles  was  most  reliable,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  seven  different  places,  giving  directions  to  in(|uire 
what  Croesus  was  doing  at  a  specified  time.  In  order  to-  be 
employed  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  be  conjectured,  he  ocu- 
pied  himself  with  boiling  a  kid  and  a  tortoise  in  a  covered 
brazen  vessel.  Six  of  the  answers  were  false  or  evasive;  but 
the  reply  from  the  oracle  at  Dclphos  was  as  follows: 

The  odors  that  to  my  Kcnses  now  rise 

A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  kid  supplier. 

Where  brass  below  and  brass  above  it  lies. 

The  Pythia  at  that  place  was  probably,  clairvoyant;  and 
seeing  things  at  a  distance,  described  them  as  she  saw  them. 
This  power  being  out  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  was  re- 
garded as  a  direct  inspiration  of  the  gods.  When  the  priests 
were  unable  to  find  a  person  in  this  abnormal  condition,  they 
resorted  to  trickery  and  double  meanings  to  keep  up  a  profit- 
able reputiition;  and  thus  oracles  fell  into  discredit.  Socra- 
tes is  represented  as  saying:  *'The  Pythia,  when  /wsor/ir, 
have  produced  many  advantages  both  public  and  private:  but 
when  they  have  been  in  a  pnuhiU  state  they  have  produced 
little  benefit,  or  indeed  none  at  all."  Modern  observers  of 
these  strange  nervous  states  will  interpret  the  remark  of 
Socrates  by  the  help  of  the  well  known  fact  that  clairvoyant 
power  is  developed  by  disease,  and  lost  by  the  recovery  of 
health.  Cassandra  of  Troy  was  probably  deranged  in  her 
nervous  system  when  she  had  visions,  which  wc  are  told  uni- 
formly proved  true.  Cicero  describes  seers  in  his  time 
^'whose  mindi^  inhere  not  in  their  bodies,  but  flying  abroad  do 
heliohl  things  which  they  predict"  Indced,the  very  word  seer 
is  akin  to  clairvoyant.  The  physical  condition  of  Joan  of  Arc 
was  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  her  nerves  were  in  that 
keenly  sensitive  state  which  usually  accompanies  the  devel- 
opment of  clairvoyant  power.  Several  things  of  her  ore 
explained  by  this  supposition  alone.  When  the  courtiers  of 
Charles  the  seventh  expressed  surprise  at  his  implicit  faith, 
in  the  visions  of  Joan,  his  reply  was  to  this  effect: — 

**Onc  night  my  mind  was  in  such  agitation  concerning  the 
wretched  state  of  niv  affaii-s  that  I  found  it  in*possible  to 
rest.  Long  after  all  were  asleep,  I  lay  awake  thinking  of 
the  perils  that  surrounded  me,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  any 
earthly  succor.  In  my  distress  I  rose  from  the  bed,  and 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  I  confessed  myself  a  miserable  sin 
ner;  but  implored  God  and  His  gh»rious  mother  to  have 
compassion  on  me,  and  send  some  aid  by  which  I  could 
drive  the  invaders  from  mykint'dnni,  and  govern  it  in  peace. 
A  few  days  afterward,  this  maiden  craved  an  audience,  to 
deliver  a  message,  which,  she  said,  Heaven  had  sent  by  her 
When  she  came  into  my  presence,  she  told  me  what  thoughts 
had  revolved  through  my  mind  that  night,  described  how  I 
had  risen  from  the  bed  and  knelt  upon  the  floor,  and  re- 
peated to  me  the  very  words  of  my  secret  prayer.  ]]y  that 
token  I  was  convinced  that  God  had  sent  her  to  me.** 
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BOMB  AND  ITS  GREAT  ONES. 

OR,   now   THE   WORLD   HA8  GROWN. 


BY   ELI    B.    KKL8KY. 


We  are  on  sure  historical  ground,  when  we  assert  that 
there  has  never  jet  existed  a  tribe  or  nation  on  the  earth 
who  have  not  endeavored  to  trace  their  origin  back  to  some 
great  hero,  nrho  had  either  directly  descended  from  the  gods, 
or  was  immediately  related  to  tfome  distinguished  personage, 
blesp  jd  with  that  happy  relationship.     Find  a  man,  if  you 
can,  who  in  imagination  traces  out  the  branches  of  the  geneal- 
ogical tree,  to  which  he  belongs,  that  ever  looks  downwards 
in  the  social  scale  for  the  founder  or  trunk  of  that. tree. 
Every  Anglo-Saxon  living  has  descended  from  some  of  the 
old  Saxon  Thanes,  as  every  English  noble  has  from  William 
the  Conqueror,  or  some  of  the  great  chiefs  in  his  courtly 
train.     Find  the  man  of  English  blood,  if  you  can,  who 
will  acknowledge  his  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  one  of  the 
churls  or  serfs  who  sported  an  iron  collar  in  the  days  of 
Harold,  or  in  the  time  of  his  victorious  successor,  William  of 
Normandy.     The  tiara  or  crown  is  more  pleasing  in  perspec- 
tive, than  the  gutter  or  dunghill,  the  frowning  castle  or  lordly 
*  palace  than  the  hut  of  turf*.      AVho  would  rend  the  misty 
veil  of  the  past  and  claim  his  descent  from  some  poor,  des- 
pised member  of  the  family  of  Muggins,  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  install  some  renowned  Orlando,  as  the  founder  of  his 
house?'    Who,  of  all  the  members  of  the  shoddy  aristocracy 
of  America,  so  honest  or  so  humble,  as  to  put  a  piece  of  old 
iron  or  a  bone,  a  bar  of  soap  or  a  tallow  candle  on  the  pan- 
els of  his  carriage,  as  a  symbol  of  the  origin  of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur,   instead  of  the  Lion  and   Unicorn,  the   ^'Flextr 
ih  Us;'  or  the  ''Shamrock"  and  the  '^Thistle?''     If,  then, 
such  be  the  pride  of  our  race  now,  let  us  make  some  passable 
allowance  for  the  proud  and  haughty  Roman  in  his  efforts  to 
aggrandize  his  progenitors,  by  claiming  that  their  advent 
into  the  world  was  as  grand,  marvelous  and  strange  as  were 
the  power  and  greatness  of  their  descendants  real. 

Nl  MA. 

The  great  and  wise  successor  of  Romulus,  (the  miracu- 
lous), appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  wonderful  parts.  Of 
course  it  was  discovered  that  the  gods  had  so  managed  it 
that  he  was  born  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  the  verfj 
(lay  upon  which  Romulus,  of  happy  memory,  had  first  laid 
the  foundations  of  Rome.  He  was  of  distinguished  parent- 
age, and  an  especial  favorite  of  the  goddess  Egeria.  He  was 
of  a  happy  and  contemplative  character,  fond  of  the  deep 
solitude  of  the  groves,  and  with  reluctance — ^very  great  re- 
luctance— exchanged  the  quiet  garb  of  a  private  citizen  for 
the  imperial  purple.  He  was  blessed  by  the  unseen  powers 
with  frequent  heavenly  interviews.  Numa  was,  intellectually, 
far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  His  conceptions  of 
the  Great  God  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  were,  that  he 
^^was  not  an  object  of  sense  nor  liable  to  passion,  but  invis- 
ible, incorruptable,  and  discernable  onli/  by  the  mind."  He 
taught  the  Romans  never  to  worship  the  Deity  either  in  the 
shape  of  man  or  beast,  thus  adopting  the  Pythagorean  or 
Grecian  mythology  in  preference  to  the  lower  and  more  con- 
temptible worship  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Romans,  being  an  agricultural  people,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  received  a  tradition  like  that  believed  in  by  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  who  were  essentially  a  pastoral 
race  throughout  all  the  first  ages  of  their  history.  Abel 
offered  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  flocks  and  was  accpted, 
while  Cain,  an  agriculturist,  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the 
ground  and  was  rejected — what  people  would  follow  a  mode 
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of  life  condemned  by  the  gods  of  their  worship  ?  Numa 
taught  the  Romans  that  the  gods  did  not  delight  in  blood, 
and  were  only  to  be  propitiated  by  libations  of  wine  and  sac- 
rifice of  flour  and  other  fruits  of  the  ground.  The  Israelites 
incorporated  the  oil  and  the  wine,  butter  and  honey,  mint 
and  cumin,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  .with  the  substances 
pleasing  to  Deity  as  fast  as  they  became  producers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  after  their  permanent  settlement  in  Palestine. 
Numa,  like  all  the  wise  and  astute  politicians  before  his  time, 
at  once  united  the  tiara  with  the  crown,  and  claimed  to  be  - 
'Tontifex  Maximus,"  as  well  as  king.  This  greatest  of  all 
the  Roman  lawgivers,  was  evidently  a  man  of  peace.  He 
sought,  by  justice  and  clemency,  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  caste  and  race,  and  unite  all  the  tribes  of  Rome  into  one 
people.  With  far-seeing  policy  he  made  amity  and  peace  the 
watchword  of  his  reign — ^thus  proving  that  peace  conduces 
more  to  permanency  and  prosperity  in  a  state  than  rapine  and 
war.  Not  only  were  the  people  of  Rome  softened  and  human- 
ized by  his  peaceful  example  and  precepts,  but  his  influence 
extended  to  the  other  cities  and  principalities  of  Italy.  Fes- 
tivals, games  of  diversion,  aud  sacrifices  to  the  gods  occupied 
their  leisure  hours,  and  the  nationalities  of  Italy  mingled  to- 
gether, without  apprehension  of  danger,  none  molesting  or 
making  afraid.  There  is  no  record  in  Roman  history  of  in- 
vasion, insurrection  or  war  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  All  was 
peace  and  happiness  in  the  reign  of  this  great  and  good  king. 
Numa  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a  king  aud  kept  voluminous 
records  of  all  his  laws  and  the  incidents  of  his  reign.  He  wrote 
essays  on  religion  and  philosophy,  which  he  commanded 
should  be  buried  with  him  forbidding  the  Romans  to  burn  his 
body;  as  was  their  custom  with  their  doa(|.  His  body  and 
his  records  were  carefully  hid  away  in  two  stone  coffins. 

Four  hundred  years*  after  his  death,  a  prodigious  fall  of 
rain  washed  the  covering  off  his  tomb — the  coffin  that  had 
contained  his  body  was  found  entirely  empty,  while  the  one 
containing  his  manuscripts  was,  with  its  contents,  in  good 
preservation.  Joy  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people.  What 
light  for  Rome  might  not  be  contained  in  those  glorious  rolls  of 
parchment.  The  most  dignified  Romans  were  solemnly  set 
apart  to  examine  them,  wno,  to  their  own  astonishment,  were 
obliged  to  report  to  the  Roman  senate,  that,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion'and  the  state,  the  contents  of  those  records  should  not  be 
published.  Consequently  those  sacred  records  were  carried  to 
the  *'Domitiurn"  aud  burnt.  '^Glory  follows  in  the  train  of 
great  men,  and  in  creases  after  their  death;  for  envy  does  not 
long  survive  them,  nay,  it  sometimes  dies  before  them ;''  the 
well-known  shortcomings  of  the  living  represeutativeB  of 
greatness,  clothes  with  immortality  dead  heroes.  Did  our 
readers  ever  know  of  a  grey-haired  sire  or  matron  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  who  failed  to  mourn  over  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  society*/  ** Where  now,"  say  the  venerable  pair, 
^^do  you  find  such  sons  and  daughters  as  we  were  in  our  youth? 
Where  now  the  parents  who  govern  so  wisely  and  well  as  we 
governed  our  children?  Oh,  dear,  what  is  the  world  com- 
ing to  V*  What  a  shock  to  the  Romans !  How  must  the 
starch  have  been  taken  out  of  their  conceptions  of  the  great 
perscuages  who  figured  in  tho  glorious  days  of  Rome,  as  it 
had  been,  to  find  that  the  far-^med  records  of  the  laws  of 
Numa,  together  with  all  his  discoveries  in  religion  and  sci- 
ence, should  be  so  outrageously  behind  the  times  as  to  be 
unfit  to  be  published.  Tradition  had  vamped  and  revamped 
the  laws  of  Numa,  time  had  lent  enchantment  to  his  life 
and  religious  teachings,  but  here  was  the  incontrovertable 
testimony  of  his  men  writings — his  otcn  witness  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  no  sacriligious  hand  had 
ever  handled  them;  no  enthusiastic  admirer  had  ever  touched 
and  retouched  them,  casting  their  faults  into  oblivion,  and, 
in  fervency  of  spirit,  enlarging  upon  their  excellencies.  Here 
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they  were,  as  he  himself  had  left  theui,  four  hundred  years 
before;  the  verdict  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  N^uma 
and  his  times  declared  them  unfit  to  be  proclaimed — the  in- 
terests of  State  and  religion  forbade  it.  Was  it  that  Numa 
was  not  a  wise,  a  great  and  a  good  king  in  his  day?  Was  it 
that  he  had  not  improved  l\(mic  and  her  people  by  his  ex- 
ample and  precepts  in  his  time?  Xo;  it  was  because  tradition 
upon  tradition  had  impressed  upon  the  Roman  mind  the  ex- 
ceeding superiority  of  Home  and  the  Romans,  of  past  ages, 
to  the  Rome  and  the  Romans  then  living.  Numa's  own 
testimony  proved  that  the  laws  and  institutions  were  but  the 
crude  conceptions  of  a  powerful  but  h(irbai-ic  mind.  That 
Rome  and  the  Romans  had  grown,  developed,  expanded,  and 
had  proved  to  themselves  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge was  good,  and  that  it  was  far  better  to  have  all  their 
conceptions  of  the  glorious  past  fall,  than  again  to  go  back 
to  the  barbarism  of  their  forefathers.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
Milleritcs  and  all  their  admirers  be  true,  that  man,  in  his 
advent  into  the  world,  came  in  at  the  '-big  end  of  the  horn" 
and  in  the  progression  f)f  ages,  the  race  is  becoming  more 
and  more  wicked,  more  profanely  ignorant  of  Clod  and  God- 
liness, and,  physically,  weaker  and  Wv^aker,  when,  we  ask, 
will  the  end  come,  and  the  race  fizzle  out?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  true  that  mankind  entered  upon  the  present  life 
at  the  small  end  of  the  horn  and,  with  the  progress  of  ages, 
are  expanding,  and  growing  in  capacity,  a«  the  horn  enlarges 
in  size,  how  glorious  will  ho  the  dny  when  posterity  bursts 
out  at  the  bics^er  end? 
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Alfred  ascended  the  throne  at  the  period  when  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  was  expiring,  and  the  Danish  invaders  contended 
with  the  Saxon  pos-essars  for  the  dominion.  Britain  had 
been  divided  under  eight  Anglo-Saxon  governments,  and  the 
island  was,  therefore,  ruled  by  nn  Octarchy,  though  the  Hep- 
tarchy— or  the  seven  governments — is  the  most  familiar  his- 
torical denomination. 

And  here,  with  the  ascension  of  Alfred  the  (treat  and  the 
Danish  invasion,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  a  very  interesting 
consideration  in  the  growth  of  Eiighmd.  and  the  development 
of  her  Commonwealth.  We  see  the  nation  which  was  des- 
tined to  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  passing  from  its  semi-barbaric  state,  into  one  of  con- 
solidated empire,  which,  had  it  not  done.  England  could  never 
largely  have  contributed  to  the  world's  civilization.  Ancient 
Britain  had  been  divided  under  its  petty  kings  and  chiefs, 
and  even  to  the  ascensim  of  Alfred,  England  had  not  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  capital  kingdom,  but  was  portioned  out 
between  a  number  of  Saxon  Princes,  who  had  by  their  pre- 
eminence and  wars  among  themselves,  set  up  their  respective 
governments.  Franco,  it  will  be  seen,  had  therefore,  the 
start  of  several  centuries  before  England  in  her  imperial 
course,  under  the  first  dynasty  of  Clovis,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  but  while  the  huge  empire  of 
Charles  the  Great  broke  up  into  smaller  empires;  kingdoms 
and  dukedoms  represented  in  (icrmany  and  France  from  the 
day  that  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  more  correctly  the  Oct- 
archy was  succeeded  by  Alfred's  consolidated  kingdom. 
Tllngland  has  traveled  to  uuiti/  until  at  last  it  culmimited  in 
the  united  kingdom  of  (Jrcat  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  partially  by  the  peculiar  geniits  of  England 
and  her  commonwealth,  which  binds  law  and  order  with  a 
supreme  love  of  libei'ties.     England  is  revolutionary  and  pro- 


gressive in  her  very  genius  and  constitution,  and  not  in  dis- 
eased epidemics,  consec|uently  she  has  traveled  to  an  imperial 
unity  from  the  day  that  Alfred  became  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  while  Franco  and  Germany  have  reached  all  its 
forms  of  popular  governments  through  volcanic  irruptions. 
Indeed,  the  passage  of  Great  Britain  into  a  modern  republic 
would  be  as  legitimate  a  development  as  her  passage  from  a 
hereditary  kingdom  into  a  constitutional  elective  monarchy, 
she  having  already  elected  William,  Prince  or  Orange,  Queen 
Ann  and  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  after  the  great  revolution 
which  threw  James  Stuart  from  the  British  throne. 

The  great  English  unity  was  brought  about  by  the  famous 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  with  the  rising  of  Alfred,  the  Pro- 
vidence of  the  world  shows  two  phases — a  nation  destined  to 
lead  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  forced  to  consolidated  empire 
by  fierce  invasions  and  the  raising  up  of  a  man  worthy  to 
found  an  empire,  and  to  infuse  into  it  a  genius  compatable 
even  with  our  modern  forms. 

Ethelred,  King  of  Wessex,  was  mortally  wounded  in  his 
battles  against  the  invaders,  and  Alfred,  by  h's  brother's 
death  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Wessex.  Ethelred  left 
children,  but  the  critical  state  of  the  country  induced  his 
Earls  to  choose  his  brother  Alfred  to  succeed  him. 

During  the  first  year  of  Alfred's  reign,  as  King  of  Wessex, 
a  succession  of  the  fiercest  conflicts  took  place  between  his 
army  and  the  Northmen.  The  west  Saxons  fought  eight 
pitched  battles  with  the  invadera,  many  thousands  of  whom 
fell,  but  new  fleets  of  them  perpetually  swarmed  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  poured  upon  England  the  invading  tiie.  It 
was  now  fairly  a  war  between  the  two  people  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  and  within  a  month  after  the  accession  of 
Alfred,  the  Danes,  in  his  absence,  vanquished  his  troops  at 
Wilton.  This  made  the  ninth  great  battle  fought  in  West 
Saxony  during  the  year.  Alfred  now  made  peace  with  the 
enemy,  and  they  quitted  his  dominions. 

For  the  first  seven  yoars  of  Alfred's  reign,  England  saw  a 
succession  of  great  struggles,  with  short  c^jssations  of  hostil- 
ities between  the  invading  Danes  and  the  Saxon  possessors 
for  the  occupation  of  the  coimtry.  During  this  period,  Alfred 
by  no  means  won  his  immortality,  nor  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  his  valiant  conduct  gave  in  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
Ethelred.  Then  came  that  famous  historical  episode  in  his 
life,  when  he  lost  his  kingdom,  and  became  a  fugitive  in  his 
own  land.  But  the  sequel  brought  forth  Alfred  purified  and 
ennobled,  and  gave  to  him  the  dominion  of  all  'England.  It 
was  not  until  after  he  was  an  outlaw,  that  he  merited  his 
title  of  the  Groat  king,  and  the  father  of  his  nation. 

The  **locusts  of  the  Baltic*'  in  the  words  of  the  old  chron- 
iclers, having  spread  themselves  over  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  being  joined  by  new  swarms,  advanced  into  Wes- 
sex, and  next  took  possession  of  (Jhippeuham,  in  Wiltshire. 
At  this  formidable  invasion,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  other 
regions;  some  passing  over  to  France,  while  the  coimtry  gen- 
erally submitted  to  the  invaders,  and  Alfred  himself  became 
a  fugitive. 

This  part  of  English  history  hiis  been  a  marvel  to  the 
Chroniclers;  for  Alfred  seems  neither  to  have  played  a 
worthy  part,  nor  his  countrymen  a  very  heroic  one  in  submit- 
ting, almost  without  resistiince,  to  the  invadera.  The  cause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  from  some  grave  fault«  of  the 
Saxon  monarch  in  his  early  reign.  Assar,  his  loving  tutor 
and  biographer  confesses  his  royal  mastoids  sin.     He  says: — 

*'Wc  believe  that  this  adversity  occurred  to  the  king  not  unde- 
servedly. Because  ia  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  when  ho  was  a 
young  man,  and  governed  by  a  youthful  mind;  when  the  men  of 
his  kingdom,  and  his  subjects  came  to  him  and  besought  his  aid  in 
their  necessities;  when  they  were  depressed  by  the  powerful,  im- 
plored his  aid  and  patronage;  he  would  not  hear  them,  nor  afford 
^  them  any  assistance^  but  treated  them  as  of  no  estimation.     Saint 
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Neot,  who  was  then  living,  his  relation,  deeply  lamented  this,  and 
foretold  that  the  greatest  adversity  would  befall  him.  But  Alfred 
paid  no  attention  to  his  admonitions,  and  treated  the  prediction 
with  disdain."  Asser  further  says.  *'The  Lord  permitted  him 
to  be  often  wearied  by  his  enemies,  afflicted  by  adversity,  and  to 
be  depressed  by  the  conlcmpt  of  his  people.^'' 

The  following  incidents  of  Alfred's  great  humiliation  in 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  and  fugitive  life,  we  quote  from 
writings  about  contemporary  with  the  Saxon  lawgiver.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  St.  Neot  writt<3n  in  Alfred's  time,  speak- 
ing of  the  meeting  of  the  invaders  and  the  English,  says  of 
Alfred,  that  when  the  Danish  army  approached:--"He  wassoon 
lost;  he  took  flight,  and  left  all  his  warriors,  and  his  com- 
manders, and  all  his  people,  his  treasures  and  his  treasure 
vessels,  and  preserved  his  life.  lie  went  hiding  over  hedges 
and  ways,  woods  and  wilds,  till  through  divine  guidance  he 
came  safe  to  the  isle  of  Athelney."  Matthew  of  Westminster 
continuing  the  subject,  says: — 

**In  the  extreme  borders  of  the  English  people  towards  the  west, 
there  is  a  place  called  .Ethelingeie,  or  the  isle  of  the  nobles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  marshes,  and  so  inaccessible  that  no  one  can  get  to 
it  but  by  a  small  vessel.  It  has  a  great  wood  of  alders,  which 
contains  stags  and  goats,  and  many  animals  of  that  kind.  Its  solid 
earth  is  scarcely  two  acres  in  breadth.  Alfred  having  left  the 
few  fellow-soldiers  whom  he  had,  that  he  might  be  concealed  from 
his  enemies,  sought  this  place  alone,  where,  seeing  the  hut  of  an 
unknown  person,  he  turned  to  it,  asked  and  received  a  shelter. 
For  some  days,  he  remained  there  as  a  guest  and  in  poverty,  and 
contented  with  the  fewest  necessaries.  But  the  king,  being  asked 
who  he  was  and  what  he  sought  in  such  a  desert  place,  answered 
that  he  was  one  of  the  king's  thegns,  had  been  conquered  with 
him  in  a  battle,  and  flying  from  his  enemies  had  reached  that 
place.  The  herdsman  believing  his  words,  and  moved  with  pity, 
carefully  supplied  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life." 

The  famous  incident  of  King  Alfred  burning  the  loaves 
with  the  scolding  he  received  from  the  herdsman's  wife,  is  thus 
described  by  Assar,  Alfred's  friend  and  tutor: — 

**He  lived  an  unquiet  life  there,  at  his  cowherd^s.  It  happened 
that  on  a  certain  day  the  rustic  wife  of  this  man  prepared  to  bake 
her  bread.  The  king,  sitting  then  near  the  hearth,  was  making 
ready  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  other  warlike  instruments,  when 
the  ill-tampered  woman  beheld  the  loaves  burning  at  the  fire.  She 
ran  hastily  and  removed  them,  scolding  the  king,  and  exclaiming, 
*You  man!  you  will  not  turn  the  bread  you  see  burning,  but  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  eat  it  when  done.*  This  unlucky  woman  little 
thought  she  was  addressing  the  king,  Alfred." 

We  are  told  that  the  munificent  Alfred  afterwards  re- 
warded his  peasant  h(»st,  whose  name  was  Denulf.  Observing 
him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity,  the  royal  prophet  of  our  Saxon 
civilization  advised  the  peasant  to  apply  his  mind  to  learning 
and  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  proicssion:  he  did  so,  and  the 
king  made  him  his  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  position  he 
held  till  his  death  in  909.  The  fullest  account  of  Alfred  in 
his  little  island  of  refuge,  when  he  began  to  rise  above  his 
abject  state,  to  assert  his  heroic  character,  is  loft  by  the  Abbot 
of  Croyland,  who  says: — 

*'The  king,  overwhelmed  with  the  dingvacc  of  poverty  and  de- 
jection, and  instead  of  his  royal  palace  being  confined  to  a  vile 
hovel,  was  one  day  casually  recognized  by  some  of  his  people, 
who,  being  dispersed,  and  flying  all  around,  stopped  where  he  was. 
An  eager  desire  then  arose  both  in  the  king  and  his  knights  lo 
devise  a  remedy  for  tlicir  fugitive  condition. 

**In  a  few  days  they  constructed  a  plaoe  of  defence  as  well  as 
they  could;  and  here  recovering  a  little  of  his  strength,  and  com- 
forted by  the  protection  of  his  few  friends,  he  began  to  move  in 
warfare  against  his  enemies.  His  companions  were  very  few  in 
number,  compared  with  the  barbarian  multitude;  nor  could  they 
on  the  first  day,  or  by  their  first  attacks,  obtain  any  advantages; 
yet  they  neither  quitted  the  foe  nor  submitted  to  their  defeats;  but, 
supported  by  the  hope  of  victory,  as  their  small  number  gradually 
increased,  they  renewed  their  efforts,  and  made  one  battle  but  the 
preparation  for  another. 

♦•Sometimes  conquerors,  and  sonietimes  conquered,  they  learnt 
to  overcome  time  by  chances,  and  chance  by  time.  The  king,  both 
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when  he  failed  and  when  he  was  successful,  preserved  a  cheerfiil 
countenance,  and  supported  his  friends  by  his  example." 

Alfred  and  his  companions,  in  their  little  island  of  refuge 
led  an  uncertain  and  unquiet  life,  obtaining  their  subsistence 
by  plunder,  hunting,  or  fishing  in  the  adjoining  districts. 
AVith  his  small  force,  Alfred  constantly  harrassed  the  Danish 
army,  when  he  found  any  of  their  camps  or  companies  ex- 
posed. Whether  victorious  or  repulsed  by  an  overwhehning 
force,  he  always  retreated  with  such  celerity  to  his  unknown 
asylum,  as  to  baflle  his  pursuers,  and  soon  he  was  found  again 
harrassiug  the  enemy  in  some  distant  quarter.  "By  day  and 
night"  says  the  historian  "at  dawn,  and  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, from  woods  and  marshas,  he  was  ever  rushing  on  the 
Northmen,  with  all  the  advantage  of  selection  and  surprise." 
By  these  expeditions  Alfred  inured  himself  to  war,  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  won  the  hearts  of  his  followers, 
gathered  recruits  to  his  standard,  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  made  himself  a  skillful  general. 

A  touching  incident  is  told  of  Alfred  during  his  residence 
in  his  fenny  isle.  His  troop  was  abroad  on  one  of  their  ex- 
peditions, but  Alfred  was  at  home  with  his  queen  and  one 
thegn.  As  was  his  custom,  he  was  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  would  vary  with  reading  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  the  actions  of  illustrious  men.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, a  feeble  knock  and  a  cry  of  hunger  was  heard  at  his 
gate  from  one  of  his  people.  Alfred  laid  down  his  book  and 
called  his  thegn  to  give  the  poor  claimant  some  food,  but  the 
thegn  found  only  one  loaf  and  a  little  wine  in  their  store. 
But  the  good  king,  who  had  now  resolved  to  be  the  father  of 
his  people,  divided  a  pittance  between  his  family,  and  gave 
the  rest  to  the  mendicant:  the  beggar  for  once  had  the  share 
of  a  king. 

Alfred  had  been  in  hisrctreat  six  monthswhcn  he  resolved 
to  surprise  the  main  army  of  the  Danes,  which  still  continued 
in  Wiltshire,  encamped  under  Brat  ton -hill  at  Eddendun  near 
Wostbury.  Having  resolved  to  inspect  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  harper,  and  thus  dis- 
guised, he  went  to  the  Danish  camp.  His  early  love  of  Saxon 
poetry  and  music  stood  him  in  good  service  now.  His  execu- 
tions on  the  harp  and  fine  singing  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Danish  soldiers,  and  he  was  placed  at  their  kings  table  to 
enchant  him  and  his  officers  by  his  vocal  and  harp  perfor- 
mances. Here  he  heard  the  conversations  of  the  Danish 
chief  and  his  officers,  and  while  in  the  encampment,  observed 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  His  bold  design  accomplished, 
he  quitted  the  Danish  camp  without  molestation  and  returned 
in  safety  to  his  little  isle  of  refuge. 


5tt$t<» 


OUR  OBGHESTBA. 

It  is  most  astonishing,  but  nevertheless  most  true,  that,  how- 
ever near  to  perfection  our  home-talent  may  arrive  in  rendering 
the  works  of  classical  and  other  authors  of  modern  date  and  vari- 
ety, the  less,  we  believe,  they  are  appreciated  by  those  who  should 
encourage  them  by  their  applause  to  greater  progress. 

Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  our  home  legiti- 
mate talent,  we  are  not  slow  in  tendering  to  foreign  musicians, 
not  only  the  approbation  they  are  deserving,  but  we  sometimes 
go  to  an  excess  in  our  applause,  and  not  unfrequently  the  house 
is  brought  down  by  a  specie  of  clap-trap  so  tickling  to  non-classi- 
cal understandings. 

Our  present  remarks  apply  to  the  Murphy  and  Mack  minstrel 
band,  who,  in  all  truth,  deserved  much  of  the  applause  they  re- 
ceived. But,  wo  would  ask,  were  they  superior  to  our  own  Or- 
chestral band?  Let  us  analyze  and  see:  Did  the  leading  violin 
player  of  the  Murphy  and  Mack  minstrel  band  produce   more 
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clear,  more  graceful,  more  expressive  and  rapid  executions  than 
our  own  leader,  Professor  Careless,  is  in  the  habit  of  producing 
from  his  instrument — the  violin.  We  answer  to  this  question 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  did  not.  In  following  up 
our  question,  we  will  ask — Did  the  second  violinist  render  more  ef- 
fective execution  with  his  instrument  than  our  Mr.  Beesley  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing?  Did  the  contra-basso  player  produce  more  eupho- 
neous  and  voluminous  tones  than  our  own  Mr.  Midgelj  produces  in 
general?     To  each  of  these  questions  we  answer — ^They  did  not. 

Of  the  cornet  executions  and  purity  of  tone  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Croxall  on  the  above  instrument,  we  have  given  our  opinion  in 
the  last  number. 

There  is  only  one  instrument  less  in  value — the  flute — than 
found  in  the  Murphy  and  Mack  minstrel  troupe,  and  to  compen- 
sate for  this  disadvantage,  we  have  the  brilliant,  clear  and  ex- 
pressive executions  of  Professor  Pratt  on  the  Grand  Piano-forte, 
which  is  combined  with  our  Orchestra. 

We  will  follow  up  our  questions  still  further  by  asking-— If  we 
have  as  good  performers  in  our  Orchestra  as  we  find  in  imported 
bands, 'why  is  it  that  we  do  not  appreciate  them  better  by  giving 
them  that  stimulating  applause  which  they  deserve,  and  is  so 
much  needed  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  by  constant  and  punc- 
tual practice;  for  without  honest  stimulation,  they  lose  their  zest 
for  progression. 

We  noticed  that  Murphy  and  Mack's  band  received  dncores  for 
many  pieces  of  clap-trap,  while  we  allowed,  at  the  re-opening  of 
our  Theater,  the  very  effective  rendition  of  Kosini's  Overture  to 
"Semiramide,"  which  is  so  beautiful  in  its  development  of  rare 
and  choice  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  faithful  interpreta- 
tion by  the  members  of  our  Orchestra,  to  pass  without  a  single 
clap,  and  without  a  single  expression  of  approbation  for  the  care 
bestowed  by  the  performers  in  rendering  effective  this  fine  telling 
composition. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say — Let  us  throw  aside  our  lethargic 
propensity  of  non-appreciation  of  home-talent,  and  render  to  our 
band  the  applause  they  so  much  deserve  by  their  effective  interpre- 
tations of  the  Great  Masters;  at  the  same  time,  let  us  remember 
that  the  Orchestra  is  no  small  item  in  the  evening's  amusement. 
We  will  also  advise  our  Orchestra  to  persevere  in  their  study  and 
practice  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  at  all  times  with  any 
imported  talent  that  may  be  introduced  at  our  Theater. 


;§«j  ^mm<i* 


THE  ADVENT  OF  NEIL  WARNER. 


fe- 


Silence  is  broken  by  the  advent  of  Neil  Warner;  the  apathy  of 
the  theatrical  public  is  charmed  into  speech.  On  the  morning 
after  the  performance  of  Richard  III,  the  young  English  tragedian 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  city.  The  public  had  un- 
expectedly met  an  event,  and  events  are  very  rare.  As  for  the 
critic,  he  has  found  something  to  say — more  he  has  found  the  tm- 
puhe  which  forces  him  to  an  utterance.  The  highest  compliment 
which  the  critic  can  pay  to  a  great  artiste  is  the  confession  that 
he  cannot  be  silent.  Sheridan's  reply  to  Boswell,  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  is  very  much  the  critic's  constant  feeling.  Said  the 
author  of  the  best  biography  in  the  world,  as  he  met  Sheridan  in 
the  street — "Have  you  read  my  Life  of  Johnson."  **Yes,  d-^n 
you!*' was  the  characteristic  reply  of  Sheridan.  **but  I  wouldn't 
if  1  could  have  helped  it !  *'  So-the  critic  goes  to  see  Richard  III, 
with  a  deep  resolve  not  to  be  moved  to  admiration.  There  must 
be  one,  at  least,  in  the  house  analytic,  not  enthusiastic.  This 
cynical  disposition  is  doubtless  very  much  because  there  have 
been  so  many  Shakspenreau  celebrities,  but  so  few  actors  with 
real  dramatic  nature.  The  dramatic  genius  is  the  highest  endow- 
ment of  the  poet.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  in  the  greater 
degree  that  placed  Sbnkspcare  a  head  above  Milton.  As  a  poet. 
Milton  was  his  equal;  as  a  creator  of  epic  subject,  his  equal;  but  in 
the  protean  nature  of  the  dramatist,  which  conceives  and  brings 
forth  character  as  nature  docs  its  offspring,  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  was  very  much  the  inferior  of  the  prophet  of  the  English 
Drama.  Now,  no  actor  can  be  really  great,  or  claim  brotherhood 
with  Garrick,  Edmund  Kcnn,  the  elder  Booth,  or  the  Kembles, 
except  he  also,  as  well  as  the  poet,  possesses  this  dramatic  genius. 
Nkil  Wabxer  is  endowed  with  this  very  rare  gift,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  men  now  upon  the  stage  of  whom  this  can  be  affirmed. 
We  care  nothing  about  this  gentleman's  celebrity;  it  is  his  quality 


that  gives  him  weight,  and  like  &  true  artiste,  he  comes  to  us  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Warner  opened  his  engagement  in  Salt  Lake  City,  as  Rich- 
ard III.  There  is  not  in  all  Shakspeare's  plays  a  character  so 
difficult  to  render  as  that  of  Gloster,  but  from  the  very  moment 
that  this  great  actor  made  his  first  ^/r«<f,  the  audience  appreciated 
that  Richard  was  before  them,  and  the  illusion  rem.iined  in  their 
mind  throughout  the  entire  performance.  We  shall  give  to  him  a 
special  page  of  review  in  our  next,  after  we  have  seen  his  full  cap- 
acity. 


I^tu$illji0nin}n(4^ 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Patmknt  op  Wages. — We  have  received  a  very  sensible  letter 
from  friend  Joseph  Silver.  Joseph,  with  his  usual  hard  sense, 
but  of  course  a  little  ironically,  proposes,  as  workingmen  have  . 
so  long  done  work  in  advance  of  wages,  that  it  would  be  refresh- 
ing to  have  a  change,  and  get  wages  for  a  little  while  paid  in 
advance  of  work.  There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  this  pro- 
position. As  Bro.  Silver  says,  workmen  have  to  wait  from  one 
month  to  two  years  for  pay,  and  use  up  more  time  in  its  col- 
lection than  it  is  worth.  This  is  the  experience  of  us  all;  we 
need  a  radical  change,  and  must  have  it.  What  we  would  urge 
upon  employers  and  workmen,  is  a  weekly  settlement  of  wages. 
Labor  is  the  workingman's  capital,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  he  should  give  it  to  an  employer,  and  wait  weeks  or  months 
for  the  pay,  and  then  take  it  in  dribbles,  than  there  is  that  a 
merchant  should  hand  a  calico  dress  over  the  counter,  and  wait 
months  for  the  money.  Weekly  settlements,  we  are  aware,  are 
not  as  easily  made  in  trade  as  in  cash,  still,  whera  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,  and  this  is  a  reform  long  needed,  and  which 
should  be  loudly  called  by  both  capitalists  and  workmen.  We  in- 
tend some-day  to  give  our  views  on  the  very  many  bad  influences 
attending  the  system  of  trade  or  barter. 

Thb  Days  of  my  Youth. — A  piece  of  poetry  with  this  desig- 
nation has  been  received  without  a  name.  Our  object  is  to  give  a 
local  interest  to  our  columns.  W^e  cannot,  therefore,  publish 
without  a  name. 

SiCKHESS  AMONG  CuiLDBEN. — Wc  are  of  opinion  that  much  of 
the  dysentry,  distressing  our  children  is  more  canker  than  any- 
thing else.  A  little  pure  olive  oil,  would,  we  are  assured,  do  more 
good  than  anything  else.    Try  it,  all. 


THE  SPIRIT  IN  THB  WHOLE  BODY. 


BY   JOHN   LYON 


CONCLl'DED. 


In  continuing  iny  remarks,  in  proof  that  the  spirit  of  man 
has  not  its  seat  or  residence  in  the  brain  more  than  in  any 
other  member  of  the  body,  I  shall  investigate,  with  as  much 
perspicuity  as  possible.  The  next  reasons  I  shall  advance 
are  that  the  outward  development,  or  bumps,  have,  in  some 
instances,  no  corresponding  cavity  in  the  interior;  again,  when 
disease  or  surgical  operations  have,  in  consequence  of  acci- 
dents, physically  affected  certain,  so-called,  organs,  the  pa- 
tient has  still  retained  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  and 
sentiment  as  formerly.  The  same  result  has  been  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  when  the  act- 
ual feeling  or  sensation  has  been  retained  in  the  region  form- 
erly occupied  by  the  toes  and  fingers,  long  after  they  were 
severed  from  the  body.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nerves  having  their  seat  in  the  brain,  nnd 
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retaining  their  sensation  and  sympathy  for  the  dissevered 
parts.  This  I  admit;  but  this  is  only  adding  to  the  proof 
that  if  our  reflection  from  sensation  remains  with  the  nerves 
in  connection  with  every  other  part  of  the  body,  as  it  is  con- 
stituted, it  will  then  follow  that  the  spirit  is  in  cvcri^  part  of 
the  human  frame,  through  the  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  brain. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  acuteness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  in  the 
performance  of  arts,  manufactures  and  trades.  For  example: 
the  compositor,  who  sets  up  type  for  the  press,  has  not  only 
to  remember  the  orthography  of  each  word  (which  in  most 
manuscript's  is  very  imperfect),  but  aL^o  the  punctuation,  and 
all  the  different  divisions  of  the  cases  in  which  the  type  is 
kept;  yet,  when  he  is  an  expert  workman,  and  understands 
hie  business  thoroughly,  he  can  converse  on  various  subjects 
and  perform  his  labor  at  the  same  time — as  if  his  fingers  re- 
tained all  the  consideration  necessary  to  perform  their  seem- 
ingly intellectual  task.  80  it  is  with  many  writers  and 
copyists. 

In  working  certain  kinds  of  cloth,  the  feet  of  the  weaver 
have  often  to  thread  their  way  among  a  number  of  treadles, 
which  are  entirely  hidden  from  his  sight,  yet.  after  having 
his  feet  once  trained  to  work  out  the  pattern,  he  can  go  on 
with  his  business  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  required  no 
trouble  or  study  to  accomplish  the  complicated  fabric  in 
hand.  His  feet  will  be  performing  all  the  movements  neces- 
sary, with  an  intelligence  akin  to  the  fingei*s  of  the  composi- 
tor, or  the  copyist,  while  he  is  talking  politics  with  his  shop 
mates,  or  debating  some  intricate  subject  on  theology.  The 
somnambulist  is  also  a  wonderful  exemplification  of  human 
action,  performed  without  the  aid  of  wide-awake  reflection. 

In  intellectual  compositions,  however,  or  any  real  mental 
study,  the  head  seems  to  be  more  in  requisition  than  any  other 
member  of  the  body.  But  the  art  of  writing  and  spelling  is 
as  natural  to  the  hand  as  thoughts  are  to  the  head — that  is, 
to  a  person  in  the  habit  of  writing.  Indeed  we  sometimas  ex- 
change the  use  of  our  outer  senses,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  it;  for  example:  in  writing,  we  ajieak  with  the  hand,  and 
in  reading,  we  hear  with  the  ri/es,  just  as  a  blind  man  can  re- 
call the  name  of  a  person  or  place,  or  thing  by  the  silent 
touch  of  his  finger  on  raised  letters.  To  prove  this  assertion 
in  respect  to  hearing,  it  has  been  observed  that  persons  born 
deaf  can  hear  sounds  otherwise  than  through  or  by  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  is  said  to  be  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  inner  passage  of  the  ear  leading  to  the  brain.  The 
plan  to  prove  this  statement  is  by  taking  a  slim  piece  of 
wood,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  placing  it  between  the  toeth 
of  the  deaf  person,  putting  the  other  end,  in  the  same  manner, 
between  the  teeth  of  the  operator,  who  projects  the  sound  to 
him.  In  this  way,  persons  bi»rn  deaf  have  been  enabled 
to  hear  sounds,  hlthough  unable  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing, because  sound  is  merely  the  symbol  of  something,  and 
has  no  meaning  until  (me  is  attached  to  it.  We  would  here 
observe  that  it  is  evident  that  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  com- 
municate to  the  soul  or  spirit  in  man,  as  well  as  the  auditory 
nerve.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  brain  is  not  the 
workshop  of  the  spirit  any  more  than  the  heart  or  stomach; 
indeed,  the  heart  has  a  greater  claim  to  be  called  the  seat  of 
sensation,  as  it  is^therc^we  feel  any  sudden  shock  first,  when 
fear  causes  a  momentary  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  The 
stomach,  also,  has  a  powerful  effect,  when  deranged,  on  the 
whole  body,  being  the  laboratory  in  which  materials  are  pre- 
pared to  nourish  and  cleanse  the  Mood  and  to  strengthen  the 
nerves  and  muscles. 

In  conclusion  wo  would  remark  that,  where  there  is  no 
phrenological  development,  to  indicate  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  that  we  know  of,  we  often  find  it  in  vigorous-  power, 
without  the  appliances  of  study,  in  cases  where  evidently  it  is 
not  flowing  from  the  head  alone,  but  is  dependent  on  the  lesser 


members  of  the  body  as  well;  demonstrating  the  statement 
that  the  spirit  is  not  particularly  confined  to  the  head,  but  is 
everywhere  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body  of  man,  and 
that  itpossesses  the  same  formation,  spiritually,  as  the  physi- 
cal system  it  inhabits.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  physiognomy, 
ph3rsiology  and  phrenology  combined  are  necessary  to  eluci- 
date character;  and,  as  a  combined  philosophy,  more  consist- 
ent with  the  revelations  of  God  to  man  than  either  apart,  and 
more  adapted  as  a  science,  to  man  himself  as  a  progressive, 
intelligent  being,  formed  physically  and  mentally  to  attain  to 
the  full  perfections  of  his  creator,  with  all  the  attributes  of 
God,  to  be  developed  in  time,  and  throughout  all  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity. 


THE  TRUE  JUSTICE. 


The  French  courts  have  struck  the  marrow  at  last.  Hith- 
erto, when  a  betrayed  and  unhappy  girl  is  driven  by  want 
and  madness  to  destroy  the  fruit  of  a  passion,  not  regarded 
as  legitimate  except  under  the  mummery  of  statute  and  priest, 
she  has  been  roughly  laid  hold  of  by  the  public  authorities 
and  handed  over  to  as  speedy  a  punishment  as  could  be 
meted  out  to  her.  In  all  such  cases,  only  the  unfortunate 
girl  becomes  the  object  of  condemnation  and  punishment. 
The  Hester  Vaughn  tragedy  led  certain  persons,  who  make  it 
their  vocation,  to  look  more  closely  into  the  modes  of  dispens- 
ing justice,  and  with  a  result  not  altogether  expected  even  by 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  same.  The  poor  girl's 
pei*tinacious  determination  not  to  reveal  the  name  of  her  be- 
trayer,  by  whose  direct  agency  she  had  been  brought  into 
her  state  of  woe,  only  excited  a  profounder  sympathy  for  her 
situation,  while  it  likewise  provoked  many  sharp  inquiries 
as  to  the  right  of  the  guilty  partner  to  screen  himself  from 
his  just  share  of  the  consequences.  Possibly  a  few  such 
glaring  instances  of  injustice  will  avail  at  last  to  direct 
popular  attention  to  this  most  important  point,  and  we  may 
then  get  at  something  like  an  equal  distribution  of  a  penalty 
which  one  person,  and  she  always  the  most  helpless,  is  forced 
to  bear  alone. 

A  case  has  recently  occured  in  France  that  pretty  well 
illustrates  the  observations  above  made  to  our  readers.  A 
young  girl  went  from  a  distance  to  live  in  the  family  of  a 
married  man,  a  manufacturer  of  embroidery.  After  a  time 
her  friends  suspected  a  criminal  intimacy  between  the  man 
and  herself — and  endeavored  to  procure  her  removal.  She 
stoutly  denied  the  charge,  however,  and  insisted  on  continu- 
ing where  she  was.  Time  passed  on,  and  circumstances  gave 
their  suspicions  the  character  of  facts.  She  appeared  enciaUe, 
and  then  suddenly  the  symptoms  disappeared.  The  case 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  and  the  girl  was  taken 
in  hand.  But,  be  it  noticed,  not  the  girl  alone.  The 
partner  of  her  guilt  was  arrested  along  with  her,  and  both 
were  held  for  trial.  The  case  duly  came  on,  and  the  evidence 
brought  about  a  conviction.  But  it  was  not  such  a  convic- 
tion as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country.  The  girl  was 
acquitted — ^but  the  man  was  found  guilty.  She  went  free; 
he  was  sent  to  prison  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  to  be  devoted 
to  hard  labor!  There  is  the  difference  between  justice  in  one 
country  and  in  another. 

Now  let  our  laws  be  so  amended,  obediently  to  the  spirit  of 
reform  which  is  abroad;  that  in  every  such  case  the  girl  goes 
free  and  the  man  gets  the  punishment — or  at  least  so  that 
the  man  shall  sJiare  in  the  penalty  which  he  would  cowardly 
bring  down  on  her  head,  and  we  shall  have  reached  a  stage 
of  progress  in  a  most  important  matter.  It  is  shockingly 
wrong  that  so  unequal  a  measure  of  punishment  should  be 
in f'trff  out  on  the  party  which  is  the  deicnseless  one. 
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THIESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 

NOT    ALL    D  11  OSS. 


BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER  LXIV. 

FABINELLT    IS    NEWGATE    PRISON. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  arrest,  and  Farinelli  was  now  lying 
in  Newgate  prison.  To  say  that  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night 
would  be  teUing  but  little  of  the  stati)  of  his  case.  He  had  not 
slept,  for  he  had  barely  survived  a  night  of  torture.  How  can  a 
man  sleep  upon  the  rack !  True,  his  was  a  mental  torture,  and  the 
rack  upon  which  he  was  broken,  was  his  imagination.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  charged  with  murder,  and  tlie 
higher-toned  the  mind,  the  more  horrible  to  it  is  the  charge.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  man  cannot  help  picturing  to  himself  the 
shuddering  horror  which  runs  through  a  nation  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  murderer's  name,  "and  among  another  class,  the  cool 
manner  with  which  he  is  morally  and  almost  literally  dissected; 
for  there  is  something  very  like  a  dissection  in  the  prospects  of  an 
execution.  There  is  also  the  public  trial,  with  a  thousand  eager 
faces  staring  at  you,  a  thousand  eager  ears  waiting  to  catch  tlie 
judgment  of  <<guilty  or  not  guilty."  How  can  one,  so  charged, 
shut  out  that  picture  ?  But  worse  than  all,  there  is  the  scene  of 
the  gallows,  with  a  horrid  crowd  of  twenty  thousand  human  wolves 
waiting  to  see  you  drop  into  eternity  with  the  last  convulsive 
spasms  of  strangled  life,  which  may  be  well  supposed  to  describe 
the  mental  agonies  of  the  condemned  at  the  near  prospect  of  enter- 
ing suddenly  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  Creator.  How  can 
one  charged  with  murder  shut  out  the  picture  of  that  last  fright- 
ful gallows-scene,  or  what  stoical  mind  resist  the  overwhelming 
sensations  and  thoughts  of  that  last  moment  before  dropping  from 
the  scaffold  into  eternity.  Even,  though  a  man  should  be  innocent 
like  Farinelli,  those  pictures,  on  his  first  night  in  Newgate,  would 
certainly  rise  to  appall  the  mind;  they  would  be  vivid  even  when 
the  prospects  of  an  honorable  acquittal  were  bright;  but,  when  the 
circumstances  were  as  black  as  those  which  surrounded  the  foster- 
brother  of  Terese  Ben  Ammon,  then  every  view  which  he  could 
take  would  be  dark  and  ominous  indeed.  These  remarks  will 
sufficiently  describe  the  state  and  feeling  of  Farinelli,  on  his  first 
night  in  Newgate,  charged  with  murder. 

•'Sir,  can  I  do  anything  for  your  comfort?"  said  one  of  the  war- 
ders of  the  prison,  who  entered  his  cell  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
to  take  away  his  untouched  breakfast. 

*«No,  my  good  man,  I  thank  you,"  the  prisoner  replied. 

<*8ir  Bichard  Brine  has  instructed  us  to  show  every  considera- 
tion to  you,  Mr.  Farinelli,*'  said  the  warder.  "All  but  your  liberty 
is  at  your  order,  sir.** 

**I  am  grateful  to  Sir  Uichard,  and  also  to  yourself,  for  your  re- 
spectful attention;  but  I  need  nothing  except  an  answer  as  to 
whether  anyone  has  called  to  see  me;  and  also,  if  any  particular 
friend  would  be  permitted  to  visit  me  here.'' 

*'Mo8t  certainly,  sir,  though  no  one  has  called  this  morning.** 

'*Thank  you.  That  will  do,"  said  Farinelli  with  a  sigh;  and  the 
warden  left  him. 

*•!  thought,  at  least  Tereso's  uncle  would  have  been  here  this 
morning  to  see  me,*'  observed  the  poor  fellow,  despondingly. 
**Will  my  foster-sister  visit  me  here  ?  Oh,  could  I  but  see  her  and 
receive  her  forgiveness  for  my  mad  act  in  Rome,  with  an  avowal 
of  her  belief  in  my  innocence  of  this  treacherous  crime,  I  should 
be  half  reconciled  to  my  fate;  but  I  fear  she  will  not  come.  Will 
Clara,  too,  forsake  me?  No,  she  will  not.  There  is  one  consola- 
tion.    She  would  cleave  to  me  even  were  I  guilty. '* 

And  thus  Farinelli  continued  to  muse  and  agitate  himself  with 
doubts  and  speculations  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  warden  entered  and  announced  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  The 
baronet  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy,  Judah  Na- 
thans, and  one,  more  welcome  still,  his  foster-sister,  Terese. 

Farinelli  could  not  speak,  so  great  was  his  agitation;  but  his 
gentle  foster-sister  seeing  his  emotion  and  understanding  his  feel- 
ings, ran  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

'Oh  my  dear  brother  Beppo,"  she  said  in  tremulous  accents,  "I 
weep  to  see  you  here,  not  in  belief  of  your  guilt." 

**And  do  you,  indeed,  forgive  me,  sister  Terese,  for  what  I  did 
attempt  ?"  asked  the  poor  fellow,  anxiously. 

"As  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  of  my  wrong  thoughts,''  she  re- 
plied, wording  it  as  though  Farinelli's  had  been  but  a  thought  and 
not  an  act. 


"Bless  you  for  that,  my  sister;  bless  you  for  that !'' 

'*My  uncle  .Tudah  has  told  us  everything  and  has  taken  all  the 
blame  upon  himself,**  observed  our  lieroine  paliatively. 

"That  is  more  than  his  due.     He  but  tempted  me.'* 

"And  therefore  am  I — not  you — to  blame,  my  friend,''  put  in 
Judah  Nathans.  "Vou  wore  tempted  througli  your  better  nature. 
Angels  fall — not  devils.  Xo  fiend  ever  tempts  me,  except  my  own 
necessity.  I  fall  from  nothing,  for  I  am  of  my  father,  the  devil; 
but  you,  Farinelli,  were  a  soul  blinded  by  its  own  nobility,  as  much 
as  by  its  passions;  and  my  master's  necessities  placed  me  at  your 
elbow  to  push  you  over  the  brink  of  your  perdition.  Legally,  I 
am  invulnerable,  for  several  times  I  held  you  back  from  murder; 
nor  was  murder  my  design,  for  I  loathe  it.  Sir  Herbert  Blakely 
designed  assassination;  your  morbid  passions  fascinated  you  with 
the  same  thought,  and  I  played  the  Mephistopheles  to  you.  Don't 
fret  yourself  with  that  affair,  my  friend.  You  but  simply  grazed 
the  hand  of  Walter  Templar,  while  he  wasncarly  the  death  of  you. 
And  then,  my  dear  fellow,  wore  I  superstitous,  I  should  say  there 
was  a  providence  in  the  affair,  for  it  led  to  the  strange  discovery 
of  my  family;  and  will  even  yet  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Courtney's  family  purposes.  Walter  may  not  bo  found,  but 
the  De  Lacy  estates  will  be  redeemed  by  my  niece,  which  most 
likely  never  would  have  been  the  case,  had  you  not,  in  your  in- 
sanity, ^struck  at  Walter's  life.'' 

"You  aim  to  take  self-reproach  from  my  heart  by  your  consider- 
ate sophistry,  sir;  but  I  thank  you  all  the  same,''  observed  the 
prisoner  gratefully. 

"No  sophistry;  but  the  simple  truth,  Farinelli.  Now,  your 
mamhy-pamhy  moralists  generally  call  this  looking  at  the  truth 
from  all  sideSf  sophistry;  but  I  look  in  the  face  of  Truth,  on  every 
side,  for  she  has  many  faces.  Meet  her  on  one  corner  of  the  street 
and  she  seems  a  different  person  to  the  one  you  met  on  the  other 
corner;  yet,  it  is  Truth  herself,  and  not  two  persons.  Now,  the  stu- 
pid judges  and  jury  will  meet  the  facts  of  your  case  in  Italy  and 
believe  that  the  truth  in  England  has  the  same  face.  We  must 
show  to  them,  my  friend,  that  she  has  another  face  in  England. 
For  this  purpose,  I  start  for  Italy  to-night.  I  am  certain  I  shall 
find  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  Herbert  Blakely.*' 

Sir  Richard  Courtney  had  been  conversing  with  Lord  Frederick 
De  Lacy  aside,  leaving  Judah  Nathans  and  his  niece  to  speak  to 
the  prisoner  first;  but  they  now  came  forward,  and  Sir  Richard 
Courtney  cordially  offered  his  hand  to  the  poor  victim  of  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

"My  poor  friend,"  said  Courtney,  sympathetically.  "I  beg  you 
to  consider  my  presence  here  to-day  as  a  testimony  of  my  belief 
in  your  innocence  of  this  dreadful  charge.  As  for  your  act  in 
Rome,  1  forgive  as  I  know  my  nephew  would  also  forgive.'* 

"I  will  answer  for  Walter;  here  is  my  hand,  both  for  him  and 
me,"  joined  in  Frederick  De  Lacy;  and  he  shook  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner  with  the  impulsive  warmth  of  youth  and  that  natural  gen- 
erosity which  so  characterized  the  friend  of  Walter  Templar. 

"Lord  Frederick  and  myself  have  visited  you,  Signer  Farinelli, 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  confidence  of  my  family  in 
your  innocence.  Our  visit  will,  of  course,  be  reported  in  all  the 
London  newspapers." 

"Sir  Richard,  I  appreciate  your  noble  generosity  towards  me,** 
returned  the  prisoner,  deeply  affected. 

"Count  Orsini,'*  continued  Courtney,  "has  stated  his  case  under 
oath,  this  morning;  but  both  myself  and  Lord  Frederick  have  de- 
livered a  formal  statement  in  the  case,  aifirming  our  faith  in  your 
innocence,  with  our  grounds  of  suspicion  that  Blakely  and  Orsini 
were  the  two  mysterious  horsemen.  Mr.  Nathans  came  not  into 
court,  for  he  will  not  appear  against  his  old  master,  unless  at  the 
last  moment,  to  save  your  life.  He  has  been,  however,  busy  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  that 
Herbert  Blakely  was  on  that  night,  not  in  Italy;  and  tracing  his 
return  to  England  before  the  date  of  Walter's  disappearance.  I 
have  also  left  other  contingencies  of  the  affair  entirely  in  his  hands 
for  your  sake." 

"To  be  brief,  Farinelli,''  here  put  in  "Snap,"  "Sir  Richard  has 
pledged  himdelf  to  me  that,  in  case  Herbert  Blakely  has  the  power, 
and  will  restore  Walter  Templar,  no  action  shall  be  taken  against 
him.  This  is  as  much  to  save  your  life  as  to  find  Walter,  if  living. 
If  Herbert  Blakely  consents,  well;  if  not,  I  shall  have  found  the 
neceiffdty'y  he  shall  not  escape  wr,  his  race  shall  have  been  run. 
Now,  my  friend,  we  must  leave  you.'' 

"There  is  some  one  else,  brother  Beppo,  waiting  lo  enter  when 
we  depart,*'  whispered  Terese. 

"Is  it  ('lara?''  the  prisoner  enquired  anxiously. 

"It  is  Clara  Garcia,"  answered  the  foster-sister. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Farinelli's  first  visitors  to  his  Newgate 
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prison  cell  had  departed,  but  another  comforter  flew  to  him,  and 
was  clasped  to  his  throbbing  heart:  It  was  Clara  Garcia.  This 
terrible  adversity  had  but  drawn  them  nearer  together. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

SNAP    AND    HERBERT    IN    ROME. 

In  Rome  again.  It  was  in  the  evening  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  May.  Herbert  Blakely  was  alone  in  his  luxurious 
room  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels.  He  was  drinking 
wine  and  smoking  his  cigar,  and  the  fantastic  cloud  that  constant- 
ly encircled  his  head  showed  the  intensity  of  his  thoughts,  for  he 
puffed  away  like  a  man  self-absorbed.  He  had  been  reading^  a 
letter  from  his  confederate,  Orsini,  relating  the  arrest  of  Parin- 
elli  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  which  so  deeply  con- 
cerned him.  One  point  especially  pleased  him:  it  was  in  the  fact 
that  Snap  kept  aloof  from  bearing  witness  against  him.  His  last 
thoughts  were  of  his  ancient  mentor.  As  he  reflected  upon  him, 
he  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  more  furiously,  the  fire  of  which  was 
now  blazing  at  his  very  lips,  but  he  noticed  it  not.  The  evening 
was  fairly  set  in;  a  man  had  just  entered  softly  and  stood  near 
contemplating  him.  Suddenly  he  threw  away  the  bit  of  cigar 
which  had  just  burnt  his  lip,  at  the  same  time  impulsively  con- 
firming bis  thought  aloud: 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  trust  the  fidelity  of  Snap  to  my  dead  father. 
Snap  will  not  betray  me." 

*'You  can  trust  my  fidelity,  but  can  you  trust  your  own?  I  will 
not  betray  you,  but  will  you  betray  yourself?" 

"Devil!  what  brought  you  hither?"  exclaimed  Herbert  Blakely, 
starting  to  his  feet 'in  amazement. 

"My  purpose,  as  you  know,  or  I  should  not  have  come,'*  Snap 
replied. 

"What  purpose,  rascal?" 

**What  purpose,  Herbert? — your  own  good,  and  to  prevent  my 
heel  from  hurting  my  dead  master's  son.'' 

"Ha!  say  you  so?"  exclaimed  Blakely. 

"Herbert,  you  have  seen  me  shudder  when  that  heel  has  trod 
upon  a  worm,  for,  as  you  know,  I  love  not  hurting." 

"Fool,  am  I  your  worm?  You  shall  find  the  serpent's  sting 
in  me,  if  you  dare  to  plant  your  heel." 

"Nay,  Herbert,  the  serpent's  sting  is  mine;  and  perhaps,  being 
myself  a  living  thing  upon  the  ground,  from  sympathy  I  do  not 
like  to  tread  upon  the  worm.  But  while  I  hate  to  hurt,  you  hava 
seen  me  in  the  dissecting  room  take  the  knife  from  the  surgeon's 
hand  and  cut  up  his  subject  with  a  passionless  celerity  that  has 
won  the  applause  of  a  crowd  of  surgical  students.  That  was 
science.  The  treading  on  the  worm  has  disgusted  me,  the  scien- 
tific cutting-up  of  the  human  body  fascinated  me,  for  it  shuddered 
not  beneath  the  knife,  but  provoked  me  to  skill  by  its  lifeless  ap- 
athy." 

"Blockhead!  ('ome  at  once  to  your  sticking  point,  for  I  see  you 
are  feeling  your  way  towards  it;  but  remember  I  am  not  a  lifeless 
lump  of  flesh  any  more  than  I  am  your  worm." 

"I  have  come  to  Rome  that  you  might  not  be^  a  subject  for  some 
surgeon's  knife,  after  the  hangman  has  fingered  you.'' 

"Bah,  fool!     To  your  sticking  place,  I  say." 

"Well,  Herbert,  my  illustration  wa«  to  impress  upon  you  what 
you  so  well  know,  that  I  am  scientific  without  passion,  without 
hate,  without  conscience,  without  morals,  without  religion,  and, 
until  my  sister's  child  entered  into  my  heart,  without  human  af- 
fections. LifeJiere  and  hereafter— if  there  be  a  hereafter — is  to 
me  a  science;  and  my  necessities  are  my  dissecting  knives.  I 
come  to  prevent  you,  if  possible,  from  putting  one  of  those  knives 
in  my  hands  to  cut  you  up,  for  I  shall  do  it  quickly  and  passion- 
lessly,  if  I  begin." 

"Come,  come.  Snap,  no  more  of  this.  Let  us  talk  as  of  old,  and 
I  suppose,  as  of  old,  I  must  bear  your  monitorship." 

"Very  good,  Herbert;  let  it  be  as  of  old.  And  now  I  have  lighted 
the  lamp  for  you,  I  will  help  myself  to  your  wine.  You  should 
never  sit  in  the  dark." 

Snap,  during  his  conversation,  had  taken  the  lamp  from  the 
mantel-piece  and  lighted  it,  just  as  he  would  have  done  when  he 
was  in  Sir  Ilerbert^s  service;  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"Well,  Snap,  what  would  you  say  to  me.  I  ought  to  be  angry 
with  you  for  betraying  my  father  and  myself  in  the  SeLacy  affair.'' 

"That,  Herbert,  is  not  true.  I  pledged  not  myself  to  y^ur 
father  to  war  against  my  sister*s  child,  and  to  blight  her  life  nor 
to  murder  the  man  whom  she  would  choose  for  her  husband. 
Facts  and  relationships  have  met  me  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  which  neither  ho  nor  I  nor  you  dreamt  would  turn  up. 
Herbert,  you  and  I  must  accept  them.  I  am  on  the  side  of  my 
sister's  child,  but  I  would  preserve  you  from  yourself." 


"By  the  Fiend,  Snap,  you  anger  mo,  but  go  on.  Your  business 
in  coming  to  Rome;  pray,  what  may  it  be?" 

"To  ask  you  to  restore  Sir  Walter  Templar  to  niv  sister's  child, 
if  he  be  still  living,  and  to  save  Farinelli  from  being  hung." 

"Fool !  Do  you  not  remember  that  we  both  for  years  tried  to 
remove  Walter  Templar  from  cur  path,  and  that  it  was  you  who 
chose  Farinelli  as  our  instrument?" 

"I  deny  nothing,  but  I  knew  not  then  that  Walter  and  Terese 
were  nearer  to  me  than  all  others  in  the  world,  nor  how  much  I 
and  mine  owed  to  Farinelli  and  his  dead  mother.  IJerbert,  it  is 
in  vain  for  you  and  me  to  parley  over  this  matter.  What  is  cannot 
be  changed.  The  necessities  of  my  family  outweigh  those  of  yours 
in  my  mind.  They  have  come  unbidden  and  unsought  between 
you  and  me." 

"Well,  let  the  affair  rest  thus,"  answered  Blakely  impatiently. 

"Herbert,  I  ixould  save — not  destroy — you,  which  I  certainly 
shall  if  you  submit  not  to  my  necessities." 

"Let  us  end  this.  Snap.  Come,  drink  and  be  friends  at  least  in 
desire." 

"I  am  your  friend,  Herbert,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  bonds  and 
associations.  But  tell  me  where  is  .Walter  Templar?  Have  you 
killed  him?" 

"Why,  what  a  blockhead  you  are  to  think  that  I  should  confess 
to  you,  if  I  did." 

"You  might  in  safety,  if  it  came  not  too  late.  If  Walter  is 
dead,  tell  me,  and  I  will  keep  your  secret;  for,  if  he  is  not 
living,  to  hang  you  would  not  bring  him  to  life  again.  I  should 
regret  his  death,  but  would  not  betray  you.  But  Farinelli  must 
—shall  be  saved,  if  possible,  though  I  will  not  betray  your  life 
away  even  to  save  him. " 

"Do  you  not  see  then.  Snap,  that  were  I  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Walter  Templar,  you  are  placing  impossibilities  in  the 
way  of  both.  My  confession  would  not  save  him,  but  destroy 
me." 

"No,  Herbert,  for  I  believe  that  Walter  Templar  is  living. 
Restore  him  or  give  some  evidence  that  I  can  handle  to  prove 
that  he  is  living  and  will  return  to  his  family  and  that  Farinelli 
will  be  saved." 

"And  I  say  again,  were  this  in  my  power  or  were  I  con- 
cerned in  the  disappearance  of  Templar,  of  which  I  have  read 
in  the  papers,  I  should  destroy  myself." 

"Not  so;  I  have  come  with  guarantees  of  your  safety.  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  pledges  himself  and  his  nephew  that,  if  Walter 
is  restored,  the  secret  shall  be  kept,  and  the  world  made  to  believe 
that  common  robbers  contrived  the  whole.  The  story  shall  be 
ftramed  to  suit  the  case.'' 

"Fool,  do  you  think  that  my  father  and  I  have  aimed  for  the 
De  Lacy  estates  so  long,  that  I  should  play  the  baby  now.  What 
I  have  done,  I  have  done,  and  shall  stand  by  it." 

"A  point  more,  Herbert,  and  I  have  also  done.  You  still  cal- 
culate on  the  De  Lacy  estates.     My  niece  will  redeem  them." 

"Traitor,"  roared  Blakely  fiercely,  and  then  adding:  "But 
you  are  matched  there.  Neither  Courtney,  nor  the  beggar  De 
Lacy  would  receive  the  mortgage,  as  a  gift  from  your  niece,  with- 
out her  marriage  with  Walter  Templar,  who  is  dead,  and  by  a  deed 
of  special  provision,  as  you  know,  the  mortgage  of  the  estates  can- 
not be  transferred  from  my  father  and  his  heirs  into  strangers' 
hands.  The  entail  was  cut  off  by  Lord  Reginald  and  his  son,  that 
we  might  possess  before  or  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  that  date, 
with  the  joint  action  of  both  sides.  I  will  never  resign,  and  unless 
redeemed,  not  transferred  mark,  to  strangers'  hands;  even  in  my 
lifetime  the  De  Lacy  inheritance  may  be  mine  by  the  natural  course 
of  events.     I  have  resolved.     So  let  there  be  no  more  folly." 

"I  know  every  point  in  the  case,  Herbert,  and  as  you  are  aware, 
I  never  play  a  game  unless  /  httld  the  icinning  card  in  my  hand.  Be- 
ware, or  I  shall  crush  you.  The  worm  will  be  beneath  my  heel. 
Before  I  leave  Rome,  I  shall  see  you  again.  Consider,  and  beware 
how  you  provoke  me  !'' 

And  Snap  arose  and  left  the  room,  while  Herbert  Blakely 
started  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  floor  in  his  rage  like  a  very 
demon. 

"He  holds  the  winning  card,  does  he?''  reflected  Sir  Herbert  to 
himself,  after  his  rage  had  been  tempered  a  little  by  reflection. 
"What  in  the  Fiend's  name  does  he  mean?  Yel,  if  Snap  says  the 
winning  card  is  in  his  hand,  then  it  is  there  for  a  certainty. 
I  will  at  once  to  the  Savinelli  brothers,  they  arc  the  three  most 
expert  bravos  in  Rome.  So,  my  ancient  mentor,  you  have  pro- 
nounced your  own  doom  in  telling  mcyou  hold  the  winning  card; 
for,  if  I  now  lose  a  trick,  the  hangman  wins  the  game  against  me.'' 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely  took  his  hat  and  went  out  to  seek  the  three 
notorious  bravos  whom  Count  Orsini  had  recommended  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

OSK   INTELLECT   AGAINST  THREE   CUT-THE0AT8. 

BuriDg  Snap's  stay  in  Rome,  he  yisiied  not  again  his  former 
master  until  the  night  before  his  intended  departure  for  England. 
Significant  notes,  howeyer,  were  sent  by  him  to  Sir  Herbert,  the 
last  one  appointing  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  but  Herbert  an- 
swered by  note  that  a  previous  engagement  would  detain  him  till 
the  eyening  at  eight  o'clock,  when  he  would  receive  him.     Snap 
dared  not  delay  a  day;  though  he  liked  not  Herbert's  appointment 
at  night,  he  saw  no  alternative.     The  appointment  was  kept. 
**So,  Snap,  you  are  come,"  observed  Blakely 
"I  am  come,  Herbert,"  was  the  characteristic  reply. 
"I  am  glad  of  that,  old  fellow,''  the  other  returned  with  bluflf 
frankness;  *<and  now  sit  down  and  let  us  have  the  old  confidence; 
or  at  least,  let  us  know  our  situations." 
"With  all  my  heart,"  he  answered. 

"But  fir8t,Snap,the  wine;  I  take  brandy;  yours,  I  think,  is  wine.'' 
"Wine  with  you,  Herbert.     Remember,  I  never  let  the  winning 
card  out  of  my  own  hand.    Poison  may  be  brewing  in  the  cup. 

"Wine  be  it,  then;  and  from  the  same  glass.  My  toast,  Snap: 
Our  oath  at  my  father's  death-bed." 

"And  mine,  Herbert:  May  you  have  your  father's  wisdom,  and 
not  the  fool's  design." 

"Severe,  my  Mentor,  as  usual;  but  characteristic,''  returned 
Blakely,  laughing.     "And  now  for  your  budget." 

"Herbert,"  began  the  mentor,  with  sharp  directness,  "you  was 
one  of  the  mysterious  horsemen,  who  attacked  Walter  Templar 
and  Farinelli,  aided  by  the  six  ruffians;  Orsini  was  the  other." 
"By  the  Fiend,  Snap,  a  good  beginning;  go  on." 
"I  have  discovered  that  you  left  Rome,   and  was  away  two 
months.    Your  course  was  towards  England.     You  have  copied 
my  method:  to  be  where  you  seem  not  to  be,   which  means  that 
you  was  in  England,  when  your  seemings  were  in  Rome. 
"Which j  my  old  Mentor,  you  have  to  prove.'' 
"Sir  Herbert  Blakely,  now  mark  me  well,  for  I  am  not,  as  you 
know,  a  man  of  many  words,  when  my  resolve  is  at  the  lip.     I 
will  prove  that  you  and  Orsini  were  the  mysterious  horsemen.     If 
you  let  me  leave  you  to-night  without  coming  to  my  terms,  if  pos- 
sible, I  will  save  Farinelli,   though  I  destroy  you.     Decide  for  / 
have  decided.'' 

"And  so  have  I,  Snap.  I  shall  not  give  a  point.  For  once  I 
will  show  my  father's  iron  will.  So  let  the  matter  end.  And 
now  for  an  hour  with  our  wine  before  we  part  as  old  friends." 

"Herbert,  I  implore  you  to  accept  the  conditions,  for,  if  I  de- 
part, your  course  is  run.  I  would  not  have  the  hangman  finger 
you.    Again  I  implore  you  for  your  father's  sake." 

The  Mentor  spoke  with  deep  feeling.  Never  in  his  life  till  then 
had  he  said  to  any  one — "I  implore  you." 

"Snap,  for  my  father's  sake,  I  wMl  not  budge  an  inch.  Are 
you  convinced." 

"Yes,  convinced  that  you  are  rushing  on  your  fate." 
"Never  mind,  an  hour  with  our  wine,  and  then  we  part." 
"I  fear,  Herbert,  that  when  we  meet  again,  it  will  be  death  to 
you." 

They  drank  their  wine,  spent  their  hour  together  and  then  they 
parted.  That  hour  showed  how  little  of  malice  there  was  in 
Snap's  nature,  even  when  he  had  resolved  to  destroy,  and  how 
much  like  an  omnipotent  will  his  conception  of  necessity  was  to 
him,  when  he  doomed  Herbert  Blakely. 

As  soon  as  the  mentor  was  departed,  Herbert  threw  on  his 
cloak,  took  his  hat  and  followed,  thinking  to  himself — 
"Your  time.  Snap,  has  come — not  mine.  You  die  to-night. 
The  mentor  had  gone  about  half  a  mile,  when  he  entered  a  nar- 
row streeet,  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  to  reach  his 
hotel.  Directly  afterwards,  he  heard  a  man's  footsteps  following 
boldly  as  though  to  challenge  obscrvation,not  to  startle  by  stealthy 
approach. 

"Ha!''  thought  Snap,  there  is  one  on  my  track,  or  I  much  mis- 
take. I  am  on  the  watch,  to-night,  my  friend.  Look  well  to  it 
that  your  tickings  offend  not  my  nerves.  I  am  a  coward  and  like 
not  footsteps  behind  me  at  ten  at  night.  Now,  if  that  man  has  a 
wise  guardian  spirit,  it  will  whisper  in  his  ear  that  the  devil  pro- 
tects his  own  children,  and  as  I  am  one  of  his  elect,  that  man  who 
follows  is  in  danger  of  meeting  the  devil  in  his  path." 

The  mentor  was  just  passing  a  cross-street,  when  he  heard  an- 
other coming  towards  him  from  that  direction;  but  he  kept  on  his 
course  without  turning  or  without  hurry,  continuing  his  charac- 
teristic musings. 

"Now,  I  like  this.  It  is  professional.  There  is  method  in  the 
fellows.  Two  hired  cut-throats  or  I  am  a  blockhead;  and  it  is 
only  Herbert  who  honors  we  with  that  epithet.     I  am  not  sorry 


that  Herbert  has  set  these  bravos  on  my  track,  for  it  will  reconcile 
me  to  the  necessity  of  hanging  him.  I  like  it  not  though,  for  the 
gallows  is  the  fool's  death-bed.  Now  I  shall  save  those  two  wor- 
thies behind  me  from  the  gallows.  They  will  owe  me  gratitude. 
There  should  be  more  of  them,  for  they  keep  up  an  even  distance 
on  my  track.  If  it  is  the  Savinelli  brothers  of  whom  Orsini  boasts, 
there  is  one  more  to  come.  Ay,  there  is  the  other  from  the  cross 
street  on  the  left.     So  I  must  prepare.'' 

But  Snap  seemed  not  to  prepare,  for  he  simply  put  his  right 
hand  into  his  trowsers  pocket  and,  if  it  was  for  a  pistol,  it  could 
only  be  a  small  derringer,  which  against  three  men,  would  be  as 
nothing.  The  men  came  now  rapidly  towards  him,  scarcely  hid- 
ing that  they  meant  an  attack.  Had  he  ran,  they  would  have 
been  on  him  in  a  moment,  for  they  were  as  fleet  grayhounds 
well  practiced  to  the  chase.  Scarce  ten  paces  now  separated  them 
from  their  intended  victim,  and  the  three  were  abreast.  They 
seemed  to  hesitate,  for  tht^y  could  not  understand  the  coolness  of 
their  man.  They  were  forced,  however,  to  immediate  action,  for 
one  of  the  principal  streets  was  near.  Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
they  sprang  forward,  but  Snap,  like  a  cunning  cat,  was  ready. 
As  a  flash  of  lightning  ho  turned  upon  them,  his  hand  lept  from 
his  pocket,  and  two  of  the  bravos  staggered  and  fell  almost  at 
his  very  feet.  The  third  also  reeled,  but  he  rushed  forward  and 
made  a  fierce  stab  with  his  long  stiletto,  but  Snap  warded  off  the 
blow  with  his  cloak,  for  it  was  wildly  directed;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  slapped  the  third  bravo  on  his  temple  seemingly  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  the  third  of  the  brothers  Savinelli  lay  dead  at 
his  feet.  In  the  hand  of  Snap  was  a  silver  instrument  like  a  der- 
ringer; it  was  of  curious  workmanship,  and  cunningly  contrived. 
No  ball  had  been  in  it,  no  report  had  been  made,  but  it  had  been 
charged  with  a  deadly  power  more  subtle  than  chloriform.  He 
had  pulled  the  trigger,  which  raised  a  stopper  at  the  muzzle,  and 
discharged  the  deadly  powder  direct  in  the  face  of  the  bravos. 
The  third  of  the  Savinelli  brothers  he  had  killed  with  a  stroke 
from  a  small  poisonous  bayonet,  which  had  sprang  out  of  his 
pistol-like  instrument. 

"There,  my  friends,  you  have  escapee  the  gallows.  You  owe 
me  much,  believe  me  you  do.  Good  night.  And  now,  Herbert 
Blakely,  your  turn  will  come  next." 

And  Snap  walked  calmly  away  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
for  he  had  killed  his  men  scientifically. 

GHAPTER  LXVII. 

TUB  NIGHT  BEFOKE  THE  TRIAL. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  great  trial  of  Farinelli.  The  grand 
jury  had  found  an  indictment  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  On 
the  morrow  the  people  of  London  were  promised  one  of  the  great- 
est criminal  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  known  for  many  a  year.  In- 
deed the  country,  as  well  as  the  city,  was  in  an  excited  suspense, 
for  the  case  was  a  singular  one.  The  Courtneys  and  the  family  of 
the  bride-elect  were  known  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  and 
their  testimony  of  confidence  was  expected  to  weigh  mightily  in 
his  favor;  and  what  was  still  more  emphatic,  Sir  Richard  Brine 
was  also  in  his  sympathies  on  the  prisoner's  side.  That  severely 
conscientious  officer,  however,  had  been  very  strict  in  discharging 
his  duty  to  the  Crown.  Yet,  his  agents  had  scoured  the  country 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  other  head  to  bear  the  crime  of  the  charge 
or  to  discover  some  clue  to  Sir  Walter  Templar,  dead  or  alive.  His 
efforts  had  been  all  in  vain,  and  to-morrow  was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  prisoner  to  be  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  murder. 

But  while  on  one  hand,  this  known  sympathy  of  the  Courtneys 
and  Sir  Richard  Brine  weighed  in  Fariuelli's  favor,  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  told  against  him.  The  public  were  jealous  that 
justice  was  not  about  to  be  given.  The  English  people  are  always 
thus  jealous  on  the  side  of  the  Crown;  and  they  had  now  found 
a  case  that  peculiarly  touched  their  honor  of  law,  and  put  them  on 
their  guard.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  clear  the  prisoner, 
and  the  country  was  therefore  indisposed  to  give  a  point  which 
was  not  proved  by  the  evidence  in  the  case.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mon people  as  usual  complained  against  class  favor,  swearing  that 
had  the  prisoner  been  one  of  their  order,  short  work  would  be 
made  of  him.  The  Crown  was  also  jealous,  while  the  best  coun- 
selors had  been  retained  for  the  defense.  The  trial  therefore  bid 
fair  to  be  a  great  event  in  the  criminal  history  of  England. 

It  was  six  o'clock  on  the  night  before  the  trial.  Courtney,  Lord 
Frederick  De  Lacy,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon,  Tercse  and  Clara  Garcia 
were  spending  the  evening  with  the  prisoner,  by  the  permission 
of  Sir  Richard  Brine. 

We  need  not  say  that  it  was  an  anxious  group  gathered  in  Far- 
iuelli's prison,  nor  dwell  upon  the  conversation  which  had  occu- 
pied the  last  hour.     We  will  take  them  up  at  the  point  where  their 
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anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Judah  Nathans  Lad  reached  its  highest 
pitch.  Letters  had  heralded  his  return,  and  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  London  at  three  o'clock.  Sir  Richard  Brine  was  at  Court- 
ney House  in  Orosvenor  Square  awaiting  him  to  learn  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  to  Komo,  and  to  bring  him  immediately  to  the 
prison. 

"By  the  staff  of  Jacob,"  observed  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  in  his  anx- 
iety, * -something  hath  befallen  Judah,  or  he  would  have  come  to 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  ere  this.'' 

The  venerable  Hebrew,  through  the  sad  history  of  his  own  life 
and  especially  during  his  banishment  to  dreaded  Siberia,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  identifying  his  own  captivity  with  the  captivity  of 
Israel.  Thus  he  continued  in  his  succession  of  troubles  the  same 
habit  of  thought.  Israel  was  in  captivity  again  in  the  person  of 
Farinelli,  for  the  old  man  was  wandering  in  the  afflictions  of  those 
around  him. 

Neither  one  of  that  troubled  group  answered  to  the  patriarch's 
observation;  but  for  the  next  five  minutes  they  all  sat  in  silence, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  very  throbbings  of  their  hearts 
could  be  heard.     Isaac  Ben  Ammon  again  broke  the  silence: 

"Yes,  Judah  should  have  been  here  ere  this.  By  Jacob's  staff, 
something  must  have  befallen  Judah,  or  his  brother  Benjamin 
would  have  been  delivered  from  prison  ere  now.  What  if  the  cup 
was  in  Benjamin's  sack,  the  boy  put  it  not  there.  He  must  be 
delivered,  though  all  his  brethren  have  to  become  his  hostages. 
Where  is  Judab,  that  he  comes  not  to  the  deliverance  of  his  younger 
brother? '' 

And  thus  the  patriarch,  in  his  great  concern  for  the  foster- 
brother  of  his  grandchild,  wandered  in  his  mind,  mixing  his  He- 
brew reminiscences  with  Farinelli's  case.  Still  none  answered 
the  old  man,  for  all  were  too  much  oppressed  with  their  own 
thoughts.     Suddenly  Terese  exclaimed: 

"My  uncle  Judah  w  come.     I  hear  his  footstepsi" 
As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  Sir  Richard  Brine  and  Ju- 
dah Nathans  entered. 

"The  God  of  Abraham  be  praised,'*  returned  her  grandfather, 
lifting  his  long  arms,  but  trembling  hands,  high  to  heaven  in 
thankfulness;  and  then  he  hurried  to  his  nephew  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  arm  in  that  dignified  but  imploring  manner  of  a 
patriarch,  appealing  to  the  strength  of  his  house,  he  said: 

"The  God  of  David  hath  brought  tkee  hither,  Judah,  just  in 
time  to  save  thy  brother  from  the  Philistine.  Bid  the  officer  open 
the  prison  and  let  the  lad  go  free." 

"Uncle  Isaac,"  replied  Judah,  seeing  that  the  old  man's  mind 
was  somewhat  wandering,  "Uncle  Isaac,  the  judges  of  the  people 
must  set  him  free." 

"Nay,  Judah,  nay;  1  trust  them  not.  There  is  no  Daniel  among 
them.  They  will  not  judge  the  young  man  in  righteousness." 
"Uncle  Isaac,  there  is  justice  in  England.'' 
"Alas,  alas,  Judah,  I  thought  thou  wouldst  have  come  as  David 
with  the  sling  and  the  stone,  and  thou  but  tellest  me  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  gentiles.  Did  it  not  condemn  my  son  Benjamin  to  the 
knout  and  myself  to  Siberia?  Alas,  there  is  no  hope  in  Israel !" 
The  patriarch  returned  to  his  chair  comfortless,  and  leaning 
upon  his  hands,  buried  his  face  in  his  long,  white  flowing  beard. 
The  disconsolate  Hebrew  was  a  fitting  picture  of  the  rest,  for  all 
realized  by  the  manner  of  Sir  Richard  Brine  and  Judah,  that  the 
journey  to  Rome  had  beenjn  vain.  Their  hearts  died  within 
them.  The  dreadful  day  of  the  trial,  on  the  eve  of  which  they 
stood,  appalled  them  all.  Even  Judah  and  Sir  Richard  Brine 
were  more  than  usually  troubled,  for,  in  one  respect,  these  two 
very  dissimilar  men  were  alike:  they  generally  felt  masters  of 
their  cases;  but  now  they  were  themselves  mastered. 

"I  perceive,  Mr.  Nathans,  that  you  have  been  unsuccessful," 
observed  Farinelli,  who  was  the  first  to  speak  after  Isaac  Ben  Am- 
mon. 

"Not  so,  my  friend,"  he  returned. 

"Ah,  what  say  est  thou,  Judah?*'  caught  up  the  venerable  He- 
brew. "Thou  hast  succecd^d?  Thou  bringest  deliverance?  The 
God  of  Jacob  then  be  praisfed  !*' 

"I  have  satisfied  myself,  friend  Farinelli,"  continued  Judah, 
"that  Sir  Herbert  was  one  of  the  mysterious  horsemen  who  way- 
laid you,  and  that  Orsini  was  the  other.  Sir  Richard  Brine  is  of 
the  same  opinion;  but  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  will  confess  nothing, 
nor  accept  any  terms  for  restitution." 

"Mr.  Nathans,''  said  Courtney,  "it  is  a  painful  question  to  ask, 
for  I  fear  the  reply;  does  Herbert  Blakely  dare  to  accept  our  terms; 
do  you  think  my  nephew  is  living?'' 

For  the  moment,  the  questioner  almost  forgot  Farinelli  in  his 
concern  for  Walter.  "Snap"  was  silent,  for,"  as  we  know,  he  had 
not  wrung  this  fact  from  his  former  master. 
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"Uncle  Courtney,  let  me  answer,''  impulsively  broke  in  Terese, 
coming  into  the  foreground: 

"Walter  is  living!  Remember  the  prophecy  of  my  sister  Alice, 
on  her  death-bed.  Did  she  not  foretell  this?  Did  she  not  exact 
from  me  a  promise  not  to  doubt  that  itftr.  would  be  near  in  the 
night  that  she  foretold?  She  is  near  us  even  now.  She  is  near 
Walter  always.  I  have  dreamt  of  her  oft,  and  she  smiles  upon  me 
and  bids  me  hope;  and  when  she  leaves  mo,  she  whispers  *A11  is 
well.'  Yet  have  I  seen  her  sorrowful,  because,  when  she  has 
bidden,  I  could  not  follow  her,  though  I  know  not  whither  she 
would  lead.  But  even  then,  she  has  always  whispered,  as  she 
vanished,  *A11  is  well,'  and  I  have  awoke  comforted.  Uncle  Court- 
ney, Walter  is  living,  and  I  shall  stand  by  his  side  at  the  altar  as 
my  sister  Alice  appointed.'' 

"I  wish,  my  dear  young  lady,  the  judges  and  jury  could  hear 
you  speak  thus,  and  be  influenced  as  much  by  your  words  as  I 
am,"  observed  Sir  Richard  Brine,  struck  by  a  thought  which 
seemed  to  flash  from  him  into  the  mind  of  Terese,  for  she  con- 
tinued oven  more  impressively: 

*'Put  me.  Sir  Richard  Brine,  into  tlie  witness-box  to-morrow, 
and  my  words  «Art// make  the  thousands  in  that  court  assembled 
feel  that  Walter  Templar  is  living!" 

"I  will,  lady!"  answered  Sir  Richard  Brine,  hopefully.  "At 
least,  the  voice  of  eloquence  from  a  woman's  heart — from  a  lovely 
maiden^s  inspired  lips  will  move  the  jury  more  than  the  most 
learned  counselor  in  the  land.'' 

"It  is  a  happy  thought,  friend  Brine,*'  said  Courtney. 

"My  grandchild  shall  move  the  stones  to  tears,"  said  Isaac  Ben 
Ammon. 

"I  believe  my  niece's  words,''  added  Judah;  ."but  science  must 
demonstrate.     Truth  is  but  the  path  to  knowledge.'' 

How  fitly  that  subtle  thinker  and  his  inspired  niece  illustrated 
the  one  knowledge,  the  other  faith. 

Sir  Richard  Brine  realized  that  the  law,  as  well  as  science,  re- 
quired demonstration;  but  he  kept  to  his  bright  thought,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Terese,  on  the  morrow  at  the  trial,  should  be 
placed  in  the  witness-box.  And  then  Clara  Garcia  drew  our  he- 
roine aside  and  whispered: 

"Save  him,  save  him;  and,  if  you  love  him,  I  will  resign  him 
to  you;  but  save  him,  save  him!" 

"Sister  Clara,"  replied  Terese,  reproachfully,  "if  I  save  him,  it 
is  for  you." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  hei'  morbid  passion  of  jealousy  still 
blinded  Clara  Garcia;  but  her  deep  love  and  Farinelli's  danger 
had  brought  her  to  the  sanctification  of  self-sacrifice. 


NEVER.  SATISFIED. 

A  man  in  his  carriage  was  riding  along, 

A  gayly-dressed  wife  by  his  side; 
In  satin  and  lace  she  looked  like  a  queen, 

And  he  like  a  king  in  his  pride. 

A  wood-sawyer  stood  on  the  street  as  he  passed; 

The  carriage,  the  couple  he  eyed, 
And  said,  as  he  worked  with  his  saw  on  a  log, 

"I  wish  I  was  rich,  and  could  ride." 

The  man  in  the  carriage  remarked  to  his  wife, 

"One  thing  I  would  do  if  I  could, 
I'd  give  all  my  wealth  for  the  strength  and  the  health 

Of  the  man  who  is  sawing  the  wood." 

A  pretty  young  maid  with  a  bundle  of  work. 

Whose  face  as  the  morning  was  fair. 
Went  tripping  along  with  a  smile  of  delight, 

While  humming  a  love-breathing  air. 

She  looked  in  the  carriage — the  lady  she  saw, 

Arrayed  in  apparel  so  fine. 
And  said  in  a  whisper,   "I  wish  in  my  heart 

Those  satins  and  laces  were  mine." 

The  lady  looked  out  on  the  maid  with  her  work, 

So  fair  in  her  calico  dress, 
And  said,  "I'd  relinquish  position  and  wealth, 

Her  beauty  and  youth  to  possess.'' 

Thus  it  is  in  this  world;  whatever  our  lot, 

Our  mind  and  our  time  we  employ 
In  longing  and  sighing  for  what  we  have  not, 

Ungrateful  for  what  wo  enjoy. 
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WHITE  LILIES. 


Lilies,  sweet  lilies,  brilliautly  white, 
Bliss  to  each  bosom,  sweet  summer's  delight. 
Souls  breathing  perfume  upon  the  still  air, 
Lilies,  sweet  lilies,  meek,  graceful  and  fair. 

Lilies,  sweet  lilies,  clear,  clustering  gems, 
Chaste  as  the  vestal,  June's  rich  diadems — 
The  classic  in  form,  in  beauty,  and  birth, 
Charming  the  heavens  and  cheering  the  earth. 

Lilies,  sweet  lilies,  fresh,  fragrant,  and  white, 
Emblems  of  glory,  the  pure  and  the  bright; 
Vainly  glad  Flora  bedecks  the  part frre. 
We  sigh,  lovely  lilies,  if  ye  are  not  there. 

Lilies,  sweet  lilies,  brilliantly  white. 
Filling  our  senses  with  grateful  delight. 
Crowning  with  lustre,  slim  sceptre-like  stems, 
Lilies,  sweet  lilies,  June*s  rich  diadems. 


AN  INCREDIBLE  STORY. 
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*'SHE   IS    NOT   DEAD,    BUT    SLEEPETII.*' 
I. 

The  fierce  rays  of*  an  alraost  tropical  sun  at  high  noon 
slanted  through  the  open  windows  of  3Iagnolia  Cottage,  where 
Heinrich  von  Wetzlar  stood  by  the  bedside  of  his  deceased 
wife.  His  little  daughter  Annette — a  girl  of  five  years — 
stood  at  his  side;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  alone — alone,  though 
a  troop  of  men  and  angels  had  surrounded  him;  for  what  can 
disturb  the  desert  solitude  which  Death  flings  about  itself  as 
a  broad  mantle,  and  about  all  who  enter  its  presence  ?  The 
very  fullness  of  life  on  that  Bummer  noon,  hints  of  which  were 
borne  through  the  windows  with  the  stately  sighings  of  the 
wind  and  the  fragrance  of  Southern  flowers,  intensified  and 
heightened,  by  contrast,  the  rigor  and  abysmal  silence  of  that 
slumber  upon  which  Von  Wetzlar  intently  gazed. 

That  terrible  scourge  of  New  Orleans — ^the  yellow-fever — 
had  visited  the  city  with  unusual  severity.  Magnolia  Cot- 
tage was  situated  in  one  of  the  least  crowded  quarters  of  the 
city;  yet  this  locality  had  not  escaped  the  fate  of  the  others. 
Von  Wetzlar *s  young  wife  had  devoted  herself  day  after  day 
to  visiting  and  nursing  the  sick  in  her  neighborhood,  until 
she  herself  was  stricken  down  by  the  disease,  of  which  she 
soon  became  a  victim.  Fate  had  in  its  quiver  no  arrow  so 
poignant  as  this  which  suddenly  pierced  the  heart  of  the  fond 
husband. 

Heinrich  von  Wetzlar  was  a  German,  of  Hebrew  lineage 
on  his  father's  side.     His  father,    Otto  von   Wetzlar,   had 


resided  in  Louisiana  for  a  short  time,  years  ago,  and  had  there 
married  Heinrich 's  mother,  but  immediately  after  this  event, 
had  returned  to  his  home  in  Vienna.  While  Heinrich  was 
a  mere  boy  his  mother  died;  the  frail  Southern  lady  had  pined 
in  vain  for  her  genial  native  air.  Then  Otto  von  Wetriar 
married  again.  This  second  wife — step-mother  to  the  moth- 
erless boy — proved  a  curse  to  Otto's  declining  years.  Partly 
to  escape  her  tyranny,  and  partly  moved  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  mother's  glowing  pictures  of  Southern  life,  young 
Heinrich  fled  from  Vienna  to  Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  art.  Dreamer  and  poet  he  haa  always  been.  His  tem- 
perament, inherited  from  his  mother,  induced  to  contempla- 
tion; his  large,  lustrous,  hazel  eyes  betokened  at  once  the  pas- 
sionate eagerness  of  inquiry  and  a  disposition  toward  mysti- 
cism. His  keen  analysis  drove  him  from  all  the  ordinary  posi- 
tions quietly  assumed  by  the  mass  of  men  as  the  great  ques- 
tions afiecting  human  life  and  destiny;  but,  as  if  finding  no 
rest  beyond  these  landmarks,  his  soul  seemed  to  wander  ever 
in  that  shadowy  border-land  where  the  real  blends  so  readily 
with  the  ideal,  and  the  visible  receives  the  mantle  of  the  in- 
visible. 

Aft^r  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Italy,  he  was  seized  with 
an  irresistible  desire  to  visit  his  mother's  native  land.  He 
came  to  New  Orleans,  and  there,  encouraged  by  the  patron- 
age of  a  few  friends  who  had  known  his  father,  he  easily  con- 
trived to  satisfy  his  material  wants,  which  were  few  and 
simple.  Here  he  met  Jjouise  Darvon.  At  this  time  he  was 
over  thirty,  while  she  was  only  sixteen.  She  was  a  simple 
French  maiden  of  Huguenot  ancestry — a  girl  who  could 
scarcely  have  attracted  attention  by  her  beauty;  and  her 
parents  were  plain  people  with  moderate  means.  Her  educa- 
tion had  been  of  the  simplest  sort,  and  she  had  none  of  that 
distingue  style  which  often  in  the  world's  estimate  supplies 
the  want  both  of  wealth  and  beauty.  But  Heinrich  von 
Wetzlar  judged  not  after  the  way  of  the  world.  He  had 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  solitary  life.  He  was  now  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  but  the  dreams  of  his  youth  still  lingered 
with  him,  though  his  youthful  enthusiasm  had  been  tem- 
pered by  a  ripened  judgment. 

Heinrich  and  Louise  seemed  to  be  spiritual  counterparts; 
and  there  was  a  rare  completeness,  therefore,  in  their  mar- 
riage. She  was  simple,  earnest,  and  pure  in  heart.  He  was 
noble,  and  inspired  in  her  a  sense  of  grandeur.  His  won- 
derful subtlety  of  thought,  his  wealth  of  emotion,  and  the 
spirituality  of  his  nature  introduced  her  into  a  new  world, 
where  be  was  always  her  teacher.  She  oould  liken  him  to 
no  one  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  until  ho  told  her  of 
Mendelssohn,  whose  music  they  interpreted  together,  and 
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some  of  whose  literary  productions  he  read  to  her — then  she 
thought  he  must  be  like  Mendelssohn.  Their  chief  delight 
was  in  music,  which  became  to  them  a  sort  of  universal  lan- 
guage. His  very  conversation  seemed  to  echo  to  grand  old 
Ilebrew  melodies,  and  as  she  listened  it  seemed  as  if  the  winds 
wafted  fragrance  and  repose  to  her  from  distant  Palestine.  If 
her  spirit  soared  to  meet  his,  so  that  her  love  was  almost 
adoration;  it  was  also  true  that  his  grand  sympathies  found 
through  her  humble,  womanly  charity  a  way  to  their  expres- 
sion in  the  trodden  ways  of  life. 

This  beautiful  life  they  had  lived  together  for  six  years, 
and  now  the  end  had  come.  Von  Wetzlar  was  startled,  be- 
wildered, stunned.  It  was  as  if  the  repose  of  heaven  had 
been  broken.  The  dearness  of  this  woman  and  his  need  of 
her  had  never  before  been  so  sensibly  felt.  He  stood  upon 
the  brink  of  an  abyss  which  his  thoughts — subtle  and  deep 
as  they  were — covdd  not  compass  or  fathom.  His  soul  was 
moved  to  its  depths.  To  such  men  the  tragedy  of  such  ia- 
finite  loss  is  not  simply  solemn.  It  is  a  great  Agitator.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  to  Von  Wetzlar,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  mighty  sorrow,  the  great  problem  of  human  des- 
tiny— as  it  seemed  to  him — namely,  the  question  of  a  future 
life,  presented  itself  anew.  But,  eager  as  were  the  question- 
ings of  his  sold,  he  seemed  comforted  by  a  sphinx  that 
answered  only  in  riddles.  The  suggestions  of  his  intellect 
seemed  almost  cruel,  intruding  as  they  did  into  the  sacred 
presence-chamber  of  his  tenderest  emotions. 

"Is  this  the  end?''  he  asked.  "In  the  midst  of  all  this 
life  has  my  Louise  drooped  as  do  the  flowers,  to  fall  away  into 
a  meie  heap  of  dust?  Even  the  crazy  old  alchemists  had  a 
fancy  that,  by  some  magical  process,  they  could  restore  from 
the  dust  of  the  rose  at  least  its  phantom — a  semblance  of  the 
real  flower.  Is  not  the  Divine  chemistry  as  potent  as  that  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  my  rose  is  lost  to  me  forever!'*  He  re- 
viewed in  thought  the  testimony  of  the  race:  he  recalled 
Fhcedo  and  the  sublime  passages  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians .  Then  that  movement  of  the  glorious  oratorio  of  the 
"Messiah"  swept  over  his  soul — so  susceptible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  music — "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.'*  But 
still  he  was  not  satisfied.  The  calm  surface  of  his  thoughts 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  heavy  plummet  of  Death,  and  the 
waves  still  undulated  in  ever- widening  circles  toward  an  un- 
certain shore.  Oh,  if  the  master  could  have  spoken  to  his 
heart  as  he  did  to  the  house  of  Jairus:  "She  is  not  dead, but 
sleepeth  I" 

II.— APOCALYPTIC. 

The  dead  iu  this  time  of  peril  were  hurriedly  buried.  As 
the  sun  declined,  the  face  of  Ijouise,  after  receiving  the  last 
fond  kisses  of  the  husband  and  daughter,  was  hid  from  their 
view,  and  they  followed  her  to  her  resting-place  in  the  French 
cemetery. 

Two  men  met  the  sombre  cort^»ge  as  it  returned  from  the 
cemetery  whose  characters  must  here  be  described.  They 
were  not  together,  but  met  the  procession  at  different  stages 
of  its  course. 

One  of  these  was  Doctor  Eugene  (iurdon,  who  had  just 
issued  from  his  library  in  his  mansion  on  Carondelet  Street. 
Both  by  his  dress  and  his  walk  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was 
a  fastidious  gentleman  of  easy  manners  and  perfect  self-pos- 
session. In  his  tastes  and  mental  constitution  he  was  very 
much  of  a  Parisian.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  shrank  from  ugliness  and  deformity  with  almost  a 
shudder.  Yet  this  man,  to  whom  disease  was  disgusting, 
made  it  the  great  study  of  his  life.  This  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful spent  no  small  portion  of  his  time  in  anatomical  dissec- 
tions. The  sight  of  pain  was  a  torment,  but  he  was  so  skilled 
in  its  alleviation  that  he  was  the  most  promising  youngsurgcon 
in  N^ew  Orleans. 


As  he  met  the  procession,  and  could  see  through  the 
windows  of  the  leading  carriage  the  sorrow-stricken  faces  of 
Von  Wetzlar  and  his  little  girl,  his  heart  wag  touched,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  "Alas,  how  siid !''  and  the  frequency  of 
such  spectacles  in  those  death-crowded  days  did  not  diminish 
the  profoundness  of  his  sympathy.  Looking  into  his  natu- 
rally cheerful,  but  now  somewhat  pensive  face,  and  into  his 
clear  gray  eyes  that  almost  changed  their  color  under  the 
influence  of  emotion,  you  would  have  said:  "This  man  is  a 
child  of  nature — open  as  men  rarely  are  to  all  material  influ- 
ences, palpable  or  subtle.  His  smile  answers  to  the  faintest 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  his  heart  is  swayed  by  cloud  and 
storm;  and  although  he  is  so  much  of  a  pliilosopher,  his  phil- 
osophy affords  no  shield  to  cover,  no  mask  to  disguise  his 
susceptibility." 

The  other  man  to  whom  we  alluded  was  Pierre  Martin. 
As  he  met  the  procession  he  also  looked  upon  the  faces  of 
the  chief  mourners,  and  knew  that  Louise  von  Wetzlar  had 
been  buried.  He  gazed  with  stolid  indifference  upon  the 
insignia  of  their  great  sorrow.  He  had  once  been  a  lover  of 
]jouise — if  any  thing  could  be  called  love  which  was  cher- 
ished in  Martin's  heart:  it  was  certainly  the  purest  and 
worthiest  emotion  that  had  ever  entered  there.  But  she, 
with  that  unerring  intuition  which  belongs  to  such  pure, 
spiritual  natures,  had  avoided  him  from  the  first,  until  at 
length  his  passionate  love  had  been  turned  to  bitter  hate. 

Martin  was  a  thoroughly  selfish  man.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  very  fair  exterior,  with  a  strong  intellect,  and  with 
consummate  impudence.  He  loved  intrigue,  and  delighted 
in  playing  upon  other  men  as  upon  the  strings  of  an  instru- 
ment. He  had  acted  upon  the  stage,  had  written  stray  arti- 
cles for  the  press,  and  was  now  a  sort  of  attache  to  the  Med- 
ical College  which  he  had  entered  some  years  before,  and 
where  he  still  lingered,  not  as  a  student,  but  upon  good  t^rms 
Tvith  all. 

He  had  been  sauntering  along  the  street,  but  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  him  his  steps  were  arrested  as  by  some  sud- 
denly conceived  purpose.  "Ah  !"  he  chuckled  to  himself — 
"a  capital  idea !  Bold — but  why  not  ?  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.  Eh,  let  us  see!"  and  he  turned  down  toward  the 
river-side,  still  chuckling  to  himself  as  one  might  over  some 
splendid  joke.  Reaching  the  levee,  his  attention  was  directed 
toward  a  group  of  seamen  lounging  about  the  wharf,  where 
lay  a  steamer  that  to-morrow  was  to  take  departure  for  some 
distant  port.  A  conversation  followed  in  low  tones  between 
Martin  and  two  or  three  of  this  group  whom  he  had  drawn 
aside.  Some  bargain  was  completed,  apparently,  for  as  Martin 
left  them  he  slipped  a  few  gold  pieces  into  their  hands. 

When  we  left  ])octor  Gurdon  he  was  on  his  way  to  a 
remote  and  solitary  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  occu- 
pied by  a  young  medical  student,  whose  name  was  Spaulding, 
and  who  was  a  friend  and  prot6g6  of  the  doctor's.  This  youm 
ushered  the  doctor  into  a  parlor  where  three  or  four  other 
students  were  evidently  awaiting  him.  This  was  the  "Gur- 
don clique,"  which  pursued  investigations  on  its  own  account: 
it  was  a  kind  of  episode,  as  related  to  the  regular  operations 
of  the  College.  The  Doctor  was  to  lecture  to  this  select 
company  this  evening  on  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Brain; 
and  Pierre  Martin  had  engaged  to  provide  a  suitable  "sub- 
ject" for  additional  investigations  in  the  apartment  adjoining 
the  parlor,  and  which  was  known  as  the  "Dissecling-Room." 
He  had  provided  "subjects"  in  this  way  on  previous  occasions. 

Doctor  Gurdon  entered  upon  his  preliminary  lecture,  which 
was  int<}resting  and  decidedly  original.  An  hour  passed.  It 
was  ten  o'clock,  and  no  advices  had  been  received  from  Mar- 
tin. But  the  topic  of  the  evening  was  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  the  Doctor  continued  his  lecture.  His  mind  was 
abundantly  stored  with  narratives  of  peculiar  psychological 
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experiences  iUustrating  his  theories.  Afler  midnight  a 
knock  at  the  outer  door  was  recognized  as  Martin's.  The 
long-expected  something  was  hurriedly  transferred  to  the 
dissecting-room,  where  the  mysterious  parcel  was  opened  hy 
Spauldine  and  Martin.  Two  dark  blue  eyes  slowly  opened 
that  shotud  have  been  forever  sealed,  and  Pierre  Martin  was 
confronted  by  a  living  face  that  should  have  belonged  to  the 
dead.*  He  gave  one  look  of  astonishment  and  terror,  and 
then,  without  a  word,  fled  from  the  house  as  if  pursued  by  a 
phantom. 

The  other  students  were  abruptly  dismissed  without  know- 
ing the  details,  and  Spaulding  and  Doctor  Ourdon  were  left 
alone  with  their  strange  and  unaccountably  proceeding  Sub- 
ject. 

III. — THE   SECOND   LIFE. 

A  transformation  has  been  wrought — a  miracle  scarcely 
less  wonderful  than  that  of  resurrection.  It  was  not  simply 
the  awakening,  as  from  a  sleep,  of  one  who  had  seemed  dead, 
and  who  had  been  laid  away  for  an  everlasting  slumber.  It 
was  a  new  life.  The  eyes  so  familiar  to  Pierre  Martin  had 
not  recognized  him.  The  world  upon  which  they  opened 
seemed  as  new  as  it  does  to  a  new-born  child.  The  past  to 
this  awakened  sleeper  was  literally  a  blank.  This  woman  was 
mentally  an  infant.  The  words  which  fell  upon  her  ears 
seemed  meaningless,  and  she  could  utter  none  in  reply.  She 
was  carried  away  in  a  carriage,  which  Spaulding  had  pro- 
cured, to  Doctor  Gurdon*s  mansion,  where  she  was  pflaced  in 
the  care  of  the  Doctor's  house-keeper — ^the  only  other  occu- 
pant of  his  house.  In  all  mental  affairs — in  all  respects,  in- 
deed, except  as  to  her  age — she  was  a  child;  though  she 
learned  more  rapidly  than  a  child  could  have  done. 

Doctor  Gurdon's  mansion  was  well  suited  to  his  character. 
It  was  costly  and  beautiful,  was  furnished  with  all  the  ele- 
gance that  the  most  refined  taste  could  suggest  or  that  wealth 
made  possible,  and  was  surrounded  with  beautiful  grounds. 
It  was  in  this  bright  home  of  luxury  and  art  that  his  "patient" 
b^n  her  new  life.  The  doctor  at  first  regarded  her  with  a 
simply  speculative  interest.  She  was  a  case  inviting  study. 
He  studied  it.  Very  soon,  however,  science  yielded  to  sen- 
timent. For  this  woman  in  her  new  life  was  very  attractive. 
She  was  as  different  from  her  former  self  as  a  butterfly  from 
the  chrysalis.  As  Louise  Darvon  or  Louise  von  Wetzlarshe 
had  been  asimple,  earnest,  spiritual  being,  self-sacrificing,  and 
the  very  impersonation  of  character.  The  brain  is  the  flower 
of  the  body;  and  it  seemed  that  out  of  the  dust  of  the  flower 
which  had  matured  and  decayed  a  new  and  different  flower 
had  blossomed.  Serious  she  had  been;  now  she  was  gay.  She 
had  been  deepnatured;  now  the  movement  of  her  thoughts 
was  light  and  airy.  Perhaps  the  change  could  not  be  more 
happily  expressed  than  by  likening  it  to  the  transformations 
which  have  affected  whole  races,  bearing  them  from  their  rude 
Pelasgian  life  into  their  Hellenic  or  artistic  era.  Only  these 
werq  gradual  changes  as  compared  with  that  sudden  and 
almost  miraculous  transformation  which  had  here  been  ef- 
fected. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Doctor  Gurdon  found  in  this 
woman  so  much  to  study,  not  that  his  studies  grew  to  have 
an  additional  interest  from  the  beginning  of  love  for  her  in 
his  heart.  But  whenever  he  thought  of  her  past  he  was 
puzzled.  He  did  not  even  know  her  ntune.  Who  had  she 
been  ?  There  was  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  She  remembered 
absolutely  nothing.  It  is  true,  however — and  this  should  be 
mentioned  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the 
purely  psychological  features  of  her  case — it  is  true  that  when 
she  happened  to  be  in  places  that  oti^ht  to  have  seemed  fam- 
iliar, there  did  come  to  her  inner  sense  a  vague  shadow  of 
reminiscence — something  that  could  scarcely  be  called  an 


impression,  it  was  so  faint  and  indistinct.  Especially  was  she 
haunted  by  this  ghost  of  reminiscence  when  she  was  in  the 
French  cemetery  (it  was  there  that  the  Darvons  had  all  been 
buried),  which  she  quite  frequently  visited  during  the  sum- 
mer tliat  followed  her  strange  rcsuiTCCtion.  This  puzzled 
her,  and  caused  her  to  linger  about  the  place,  as  one  which 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  inexplicable  wonder  of 
her  life.  But  the  idea  was  as  faint  and  shadowy  as  the  frag- 
rance of  the  flowers  that  decorated  the  tombs  around  her. 

Doctor  Gurdon  had  never  told  her  of  even  the  single  fact 
of  which  he  was  cognizant.  He  intimated  that  she  had  been 
ill,  and  had  been  placed  in  his  charge  in  so  accidental  a  man- 
ner that  he  did  not  and  could  not  learn  her  name  even.  With 
this  she  was  forced  to  be  content.  She  knew  that  the  doctor 
loved  her,  and  she  was  perfectly  happy  in  loving  him. 

But  he  was  troubled  by  a  horrible  doubt.  He  feared  some 
possible  interruption  of  this  new  life — either  through  her 
return  to  her  former  mental  state,  or  through  some  intrusive 
claim  from  others  who  had  known  her,  ana  who  might  dis- 
cover her  present  retreat.  He  therefore  guarded  her  most 
jealously,  and  felt  anxious  when  she  was  out  of  of  hb  sight. 
After  all,  his  great  fear  was  Pierre  Martin,  who  must  be  able, 
he  thought,  to  bridge  over  the  hiatus  between  the  two  lives 
of  this  woman. 

IV. — THE   TOKEN. 

Heinrich  von  Wetzlar,  since  the  less  of  his  wife,  had  again 
become  a  recluse.  A  year  had  passed,  and  still  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  grief  had  not  been  dismissed.  Notwithstanding 
his  doubts  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  he  felt 
that  a  tremendous  aflirmative  argument  now  existed  for  him 
in  the  necessity  of  an  unseen  world  to  his  individual  soul, 
since  his  Louise  belonged  to  that  world. 

The  old  desire  to  wander  had  returned,  and  he  contem- 
plated an  early  departure  for  Europe.  With  this  in  view 
he  wont,  toward  the  close  of  a  summer  afternoon,  to  visit  the 
French  cemetery  for  the  last  time. 

This  cemetery  was  peculiar.  The  dead  there  were  not 
interred  underground,  but  laid  away  in  vaults,  one  above 
another,  on  either  side  of  a  long  aisle,  where  one  might  walk 
and  look  upon  the  outer  gates  of  these  silent  chambers  of  the 
dead,  with  decorations  of  flowers  and  crosses  resting  upon 
their  projecting  marble  sills.  Along  this  aisle  Von  Wetzbr 
walked  until  he  came  before  the  chamber  allotted  to  his  wife. 
As  he  halted  and  gazed  upon  the  portal,  stooping  somewhat 
as  he  leaned  UiH)n  his  staff',  one  could  sec  that  he  had  grown 
many  years  older  since  that  marble  entablature  had  sealed 
from  bus  vision  the  dear  companion  of  his  soul.  As  he  gazed 
he  seemed  to  be  transported  back  to  that  summer  noon,  a 
year  ago,  when  the  shock  of  death  first  fell  upon  his  heart. 
His  soul  was  not  now  agitated  as  it  had  been  then.  At  first 
the  marble  repose  of  the  place,  though  in  some  sort  a  symbol 
of  death,  soothed  and  invited  him.  Then  the  suggestions  of 
life  that  were  thrown  out  even  here  seemed  to  answer  his  old 
doubts  and  to  give  him  hope.  The  clambering  roses  and  the 
trailing  ivy  towered  above  the  stony  silence,  as  if  hinting  of 
ever-flowing  change,  as  if  whispering  to  his  heart:  **There 
is  no  place  of  rest !  For  see !  out  of  the  very  dust  life  rises 
tremblingly  but  triumphantly  over  the  mask  of  Death." 

He  remembered  how  this  same  idea  of  life  and  motion,  as 
contrasted  with  deathlike  stillness,  had  once  occurred  to  him 
in  reading  that  passage  in  the  Twelfth  Odyssey,  where  Homer 
describes  the  cave  of  the  Naiads.  It  all  came  back  to  him 
now — tho  picture  of  the  Naiads  weaving  forever  at  long  stone 
looms,  and  of  the  wild  bees  humming  and  honey-making 
round  cups  and  casks  of  stone,  while  evermore  the  waves 
entered  and  broke  upon  the  stony  floor. 
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Fortunately,  however,  for  science  and  mankind,  Collin«(»ii 
was  more  intelligent,  and  saw  at  once  the  value  of  Franklin's 
researches.  He  published  the  letters,  and  they  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Europe.  BuflPon  read  them  in  France,  and  per- 
suaded his  friend  Dalibard  to  translate  them  into  French; 
Franklin's  rare  and  beautiful  experiments  were  repeated  in 
Paris;  Louis  XV  and  all  his  court  hastened  to  see  them,  and 
were  charmed  and  amazed  at  Franklin's  geniu5  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  new  science;  public  lecture-rooms  were  opened 
for  their  performance,  and  all  Paris  thronged  to  the  rare  ex- 
liibition.  The  letters  were  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  suddenly  the  name  of  the  obscure  printer  in  l^hiladel- 
phia  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the  annals  of  sci- 
ence. His  theories  were  assailed  by  Abbo  Nollet  and  a 
party  of  the  French  philosophers,  but  they  also  found  many 
defenders;  and  a  large  school  of  enthusiastic  men  of  science, 
struck  by  the  vigor  ef  Franklin's  genius  and  the  novelty  of 
his  discoveries,  assuming  the  name  of  Frank linists. 

*sStill,  however,  Franklin's  most  daring  speculation  as  to 
the  unity  of  the  electricity  of  the  earth  and  the  air,  which 
had  awakened  the  derision  of  the  whole  iloyal  Hocicty,  re- 
mained untested  by  experiment,  and  the  philosopher  pre- 
pared, with  doubt  and  dismay,  to  attempt  its  verification. 
He  felt  that  his  fame  must  rest  upon  his  success.  If  he  could 
draw  down  the  lightning  from  the  skies  by  presenting  his 
iron  points  to  the  thunder-cloud,  he  must  attain  a  renown 
that  would  live  forever.  If  he  failed,  by  the  incompleteness 
of  his  instruments  or  any  unlooked  for  accident,  he  would 
seem  to  merit  the  scorn  which  European  philosophers  were 
prepared  to  pour  upon  the  presuming  provincial.  l*hiladel- 
phia,  too,  offered  no  convenient  tower  or  steeple  on  which  to 
fix  his  iron  points;  while  the  modest  inquirer  was  probably 
anxious  that  his  first  experiment  should  be  made  with  no  one 
present  to  witness  his  possible  failure.  His  inventive  mind 
suggested  a  simple  expedient.  He  formed  a  common  kite 
from  a  silk  handkerchief  stretched  upon  two  crossed  sticks; 
on  the  upper  part  was  placed  the  iron  point;  the  string  was 
of  hemp,  terminating  in  a  short  silken  cord,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hempen  string  hung  an  iron  key.  Such  was  the  simple 
apparatus  with  which  the  philosopher  set  forth  from  his 
home,  on  a  cloudy  day  in  June,  1752,  to  draw  the  lightning 
from  the  skies,  to  penetrate  a  uiystery  upon  which  ages  had 
meditated  in  vain.  He  took  his  son  with  him  as  the  only 
witness  of  his  secret  adventure.  As  the  rain  was  falling,  he 
stood  under  a  shed  and  raised  his  kite.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
moment  of  strong  and  unprecedented  excitement,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  that  Franklin  watched  his  kite  slowly  as- 
cending with  a  keener  interest  than  Etruscan  augur  or  llo- 
man  priest  had  ever  felt  as  he  awaited  the  omen  of  the  gods. 
A  cloud  passed  over;  no  tn  ce  of  electricity  appeared;  the 
heart  of  the  philosopher  sunk  with  dismay.  But  suddenly 
the  falling  rain  made  the  hempen  string  an  excellent  conduc- 
tor, and  Franklin  saw  that  its  fibers  began  to  be  stirred  by 
some  unusual  impulse.  He  applied  his  hand  to  the  key,  and 
at  once  drew  sparks  from  the  skies.  He  felt  that  he  had 
triumphed;  but  the  first  thought  of  his  generous  nature  no 
doubt  was,  how  to  make  h's  discovery  useful  to  mankind; 
and  one  can  scarcely  avoid  lamenting  that  no  vision  reached 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  of  that  wonderful  instru- 
ment with  which  another  American  philosopher  has  nearly 
girldled  the  earth  and  made  electricity  the  guardian  of  civil- 
ization. 

Before  bis  own  success,  Franklin's  theory  had  already 
been  tested  and  proved  in  Europe.  The  French  King,  ]jOuis 
XV,  was  a  strong  Franklinist,  and  urged  Buffon  and  the 
other  philosophers  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  iron  points, 


according  to  Franklin's  directions.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
therefore,  Dalibard,  erected  a  bar  of  iron  40  feet  long,  at  Mar- 
ly, and  succeeded  in  drawing  electricity  from  a  thunder-cloud. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Abbe  Nollet  had 
suggested  the  connection  between  lightning  and  electricity 
before  PVanklin  wrote;  and  that  the  idea  had  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  other  philosophers.  Yet  Franklin  could  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  their  theories,  and  no  one  before  him 
had  ever  suggested  any  means  of  forming  a  connection  with 
the  thunder-cloud.  His  theory  and  his  method  were  alto- 
gether original. 

Again  Europe  was  startled  by  a  novel  thrill  of  wonder 
and  excitement.  The  electrical  sparks  of  the  Abb^  Nollet 
and  the  famous  experiment  of  Jicyden  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  sublimity  of  the  new  achievement.  Frank- 
lin, the  modest  philosopher  of  half  savage  America,  snatch- 
ing the  thunder-bolt  from  the  skies  with  his  kite  and  key, 
was  the  wonder  of  the  hour.  Kings  became  his  disciples; 
princes  flew  kites  in  summer  showers  and  repeated  his  ex- 
periments; Europe  was  covered  by  a  chain  of  iron  points 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  study  of  the  lightning 
became  as  universal  as  in  the  days  of  Etruscan  superstition. 
Franklin  was  covered  with  honors.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London,  eager  to  repair  it«  former  neglect,  elected  him  a 
member  and  awarded  him  its  highest  prize.  In  France, 
Ilussia,  Germany,  he  was  still  more  highly  honored;  he  was 
the  most  famous  of  philosophers.  From  this  time,  too,  until 
near  the  close  .of  the  century,  the  science  of  atmospheric 
electricity  was  studied  by  ejiger  observers.  The  thunder- 
cloud was  the  favorite  subject  of  learned  inquiry.  Brilliant 
hopes  of  further  discoveries  were  entertained  that  were  never 
fulfilled;  and  one  eminent  philosopher  fell  a  victim  to  the 
dangerous  research.  Professor  Eichman,  of  St. Petersburg,  had 
erected  an  iron  rod  in  his  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  repeat- 
ing the  American  experiments,and  ventured  too  near  the  instru- 
ment; a  sudden  flash  descended  the  conductor,  struck  him  upon 
the  head,  and  passed  through  his  body.  He  fell  dead  against 
the  wall.  He  is  remembered  as  the  martyr  of  the  science. 
Professor  De  la  Garde,  of  Florence,  was  struck  down  by  an 
unexpected  shock,  but  recovered;  Yet  danger  seemed  only 
to  add  new  int^^rest  to  the  attractive  study.  Franklin  in- 
vented his  lightning-rod,  which  was  at  once  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  homes  and  the  public  buildings  of  Europe  and 
America;  and  his  disciples  were  every  where  engaged  with 
kites  and  points  in  an  effort  to  disarm  the  thunder-bolt  of  its 
terrors. 

The  thunder-cloud  was  mapped  out  and  described  by  count- 
less observers.  It8  black  mass,  floating  heavily  over  the 
land,  was  the  favorite  subject  of  speculation.  Philosophers, 
from  the  sides  of  tall  mountains,  observed  that  pillars  of  va- 
por rose  upward  from  it-^  midst  as  if  to  draw  electricity  from 
the  upper  sphere,  and  that  while  the  lower  surface  of  the 
cloud  was  often  smooth  and  even,  its  upper  side  resembled 
the  scenery  of  an  Alpine  landscape.  Franklin  had  supposed 
that  no  single  cloud  ever  gave  forth  lightning,  but  other  ob- 
servei-s  asserted  that  small  white  clouds  sometimes  rose  from 
the  sea  and  shot  forth  at  pleasure  sharp  flashes  of  fire  and 
peals  of  thunder,  prolonged  like  the  roar  of  artillery.  But 
the  most  singular  electric  clouds  were  those  that  issued  from 
volcanoes.  Pliny  had  noticed  the  fiery  lightnings  that  hov- 
ered over  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  modern  observers 
saw  with  wonder  that  often  the  clouds  of  ashes  and  vapor 
that  rose  from  the  burning  mountain  would  float  far  over  sea 
and  land,  and  sometimes  kill  men  and  animals  by  a  discharge 
of  the  most  destructive  lightning.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
relates  that,  in  1794,  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the 
thunder  roared  around  the  mountain-top,  the  lightning  flashed 
and  that  clouds  of  light  ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  near- 
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ly  three  hundred  miles,  to  Tarentum,  where  they  destroyed 
a  building  by  a  violent  discharge.  The  thunder-cloud,  too, 
was  sometimes  seen  to  shoot  its  lightning  upward.  Tn  8ty- 
ria  there  was  a  church  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  peak 
called  Mount  Saint  Orsula.  Here,  in  1700,  a  medical  stu- 
dent who  happened  to  be  in  the  building,  saw  below  him  a 
dense  mass  of  black  clouds  that  were  evidently  the  seat  of  a 
violent  thunder-storm.  Above  the  student,  the  heavens  were 
clear,  the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  no  one^^in  the  little  church 
looked  for  danger  in  the  dark  mass  of  struggling  vapors  be- 
low. Yet  suddenly  a  tongue  of  fire  shot  upward,  struck  the 
building  and  killed  seven  persons  at  the  side  of  the  observer. 

TO    BE    CONTIXUED. 
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CLAIRVOYANTS,  ORACLES,  VISIONS  AND  SEERS. 

BY    MRS.  L.  M.  CHILI). 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Indoiwiulcnt.) 
CONTINUED. 

The  devout  and  earnest  Joan  was  doubtless  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  her  own  inspiration;  but  she  was,  as  we  all  know, 
burned  as  a  witch  in  league  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 
The  fact  that  some  nervous  women  could  see  things  that  were 
happening  hundreds  of  miles  away,  perhaps,  gave  rise  to  sto- 
ries of  their  riding  great  distances  through  the  air  on  a 
broom,  and  returning  with  miraculous  swiftness,  by  help  of 
the  Devil.  Yet  such  stories  were  received  as  evidence  on 
judicial  trials;  and  many  a  poor  woman  who  did  not  herself 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  was  condemned  to  death 
thereon. 

I  have  read  an  article,  in  (I  forget  what  cyclopedia),  under 
the  head  of  ^'French  Prophets.'*  which  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  clairvoyant  power  among  the  Hugonots  in  the 
time  of  their  terrible  persecution.  While  they  were  hidden 
in  forests  and  caves,  in  constant  fear  of  being  discovered  and 
slaughtered,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing 
for  men,  women,  and  even  children  among  them  to  be  seized 
with  strange  spasms,  during  which  they  described  truly  at 
what  place  their  pursuers  were,  what  was  their  number, 
what  sort  of  looking  men  were  leading  them,  and  in  what  di- 
rection they  intended  to  move.  Was  this  the  eiFect  of  an 
extreme  tension  of  the  nerves,  produced  hy  prolonged  anxi- 
ety and  fear^ 

Sir  William  Forbes,  who  resided  many  ye.irs  in  India  in 
an  official  capacity,  publislied  a  book  of  ^-Oriental  Memoirs," 
in  which  he  stages  that  he  was  often  told  of  IJramins  who 
possessed  the  power  of  seeing  and  hearing  things  far  distant 
from  them.  He  says  an  English  lady,  who  was  a  friend  of 
his  was  one  day  walking  on  the  beaeh,  I'xjking  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  thinking  of  a  son  she  supp)scd  was  then  about  to 
arrive  in  India.  Seeing  a  stranger  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction  in  the  garb  tif  a  Bramin,  she  lelt  a  wide  space 
for  him  to  pass,  being  aware  that  devout  Hindoos  considered 
the  vicinity  of  foreigners  a  contamination.  To  her  surprise, 
he  stopped,  and  said,  ''You  are  thinking  your  am  may  arrive 
to-day.  The  vessel  you  are  expecting  will  not  arrive  till 
three  days  from  this.  Your  son  is  not  on  board,  and  you 
will  never  see  him  again."  Kccalling  what  she  had  heard  of 
Hindoo  prophetic  power,  the  anxious  mother  said,  **Is  he 
dead?*'  **No,"  replied  the  Bramin,  ''he  is  not  dead;  but  he 
will  never  come  to  India."  The  vessel  arrived  at  the  time 
predicted,  bringing  tidings  that  her  son  had  relin<jnishcd  the 
plan  of  coming  to  India,  on  account  of  an  eligible  oiTer  in 
America.     She  never  saw  him  afterward. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  climate  of  India  tends  to 


produce  delicate,  nervous  organizations;  and  this  effect  is 
doubtless  much  increased  by  the  habits  of  devotees,  who  live 
upon  the  slightest  possible  food,  stifle  all  physical  instincts, 
avoid  giving  any  attention  to  outward  objects,  and  bury 
themselves  in  profound  contemplation — those  being  the  means 
prescribed  by  their  religion  for  attaining  to  complete  absorp- 
tion in  the  *' Universal  Soul." 

The  German  writer,  Zschokke,  in  his  autobiography,  tells 
of  a  singular  clairvoyant  power  which  he  possessed  for  many 
years,  and  which  always  remained  an  enigma  to  him.  It 
came  upon  him  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  without  any 
wish  or  preparation  on  his  part.  Sometimes  when  he  met  a 
perfect  stranger  a  series  of  visions  would  suddenly  present  to 
him  the  preceding  events  of  his  life.  At  first  he  ascribed  this 
to  vividness  of  imagination;  but  he  was  greatly  puzzkd 
when  he  ascertained  by  inquiries  that  his  visions  were  inva- 
riably true.  lie  relates  some  remarkable  instances  of  this 
declaring  that  he  gives  them  publicity  because  the  record 
of  such  phenomena  may  aid  future  investigations  concern- 
ing the  complicated  structure  of  man.  He  treats  the  subject 
very  rationally,  says  that  the  mysterious  gift  appeared  tc 
come  upon  him  quite  accidently,  and  that  he  never  knew  it 
to  be  of  any  use  to  himself  or  others.  He  says  he  never 
knew  any  one  endowed  with  a  similar  faculty,  except  an  old 
man  whom  he  met  in  Switzerland,  selling  oranges;  who,  as 
soon  as  he  t?et  eyes  upon  him,  related  nuiny  of  the  antecedent 
events  of  his  life. 

Swcdenborg,  it  is  well  known,  possessed  this  faculty  in  a 
very  uncommon  degree.  While  at  Gottenberg,  he  described 
truly  the  progressive  ravages  of  a  great  fire  as  it  was  then 
raging  in  Stockholm,  fifty  miles  distant;  and  he  repeated  to 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  word  for  word,  a  secret  conversation 
between  her  and  her  brother,  the  Prince  Koyal  of  Prussia, 
which  had  occurred  years  before.  He  exactly  described  the 
place  in  Prussia  where  they  had  their  private  interview,  and 
told  the  day  an  1  the  hour.  Many  similar  things  are  related 
of  him  and  vouched  for  by  credible  witnesses. 

The  wife  of  a  former  orthodox  minister  in  Medford,  Mass., 
told  mo  not  long  ago  of  a  singular  clairvoyant  experience 
which  came  upon  her  during  the  crisis  of  a  fever.  The  son 
of  a  neighbor,  in  wlumi  she  was  much  interested,  had  g<me 
to  sea,  and  was  at  that  time  homeward  bound.  Late  in  the 
night,  as  her  husband  sat  watching  by  the  bedside,  she 
screamed  aloud;  and  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  she 
exclainjcd:  *'Thc  ship  that  Frederick  is  in,  is  in  a  terrible 
storm  at  sea.  Frederick  is  climbing  the  mast.  The  great 
waves  will  wash  him  overboard.  Oh,  save  him  I  Oh  he  has 
dropped  into  the  sea,  and  the  furious  winds  are  driving  the 
vessel  away  from  him.  Oh,  help  him  I  Help  him  !"  Her 
husband  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  vividness  of  her  de- 
scription and  the  agony  of  her  tones  that  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  wrote  dt>wn  the  hour  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
with  a  record  of  her  words.  Before  long,  tidings  came  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  and  the  loss  of  nearly  all  en  board; 
and,  by  subsequent  interviews  with  the  captain,  it  wasascer- 
tained  that  the  ship  had  been  wrecked  in  a  furious  tempest, 
at  the  very  hour  when  she  had  a  vision  of  it,  and  Frederick 
had  boon  washed  overboard  in  just  the  way  she  dei^cribed. 


TO  nK  coxtixi;ki». 


Tlkamb  Fouwai:i»  at  Oxck.  —  Such  of  our  subscribers,  wlione 
subscriplious  arc  now  due,  ore  requested  to  forward  the  pay  at 
once,  as  we  need  it.  Tho  present  great  dearth  of  means  has  kej*t 
back  so  much  of  the  pay  duo  to  us  that  scarcely  one  subcriptiun 
in  four  has  yet  reached  us.  •  We  blame  no  one  for  this,  but  we  atk 
nil  to  remember  that  our  expenses  are  very  great  and  that  every 
little  helps. 

Such  of  our  friends  as  have  puomiskd  to  pay  at  roxFKREXOJi  timk 
are  requested  not  to  forget  their  promises,  ns  we  rely  iton  thkn. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CREATION, 

AS  TOLD  BY  THE  EARTH  ITSELF. 

Says  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants: — "After  a  llevelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  works  of  creation  throughout  their  vast 
forms  and  varieties  clearly  exhibit  Ilis  eternal  power  and 
Godhead."  Not  only  is  it  true,  that  these  "works  of  crea- 
tion" reveal  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  but  they 
unfold  in  the  greatest  simplicity  the  history  of  creation  itself. 

What  that  story  is,  wc  shall  endeavor  to  tell.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  contradicts  the  traditional  idea,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  that  God  created  everything  best  at  first, 
and  that  all  the  successive  generations  of  men,  beasts  and 
vegetation,  have  been  gradually  declining  in  perfection  and 
beauty  ever  since  they  left  the  creative  hand.  We  shall  cce 
that  the  "Golden  days"  never  have  been  in  the  past  of  any 
period,  but  that  every  period  has  been  better  than  the  one 
it  succeeded.  If  this  view  cuts  away  our  faith  in  the  excel- 
lence of  bygone  times,  it  will  replace  it  with  a  far  bright- 
er view  of  the  excellence  ol  future  ones, — which  is  far  better 
to  us,  for  wc  are  moving'  towards  the  future  and  not  the  past. 
We  shall  see  that  the  superiority  of  the  great  future,  so  bril- 
liantly predicted  by  Prophets  and  Seers,  will  not  depend  up- 
on some  manifestation  of  miraculous  power  to  commence  at 
some  future  date,  but  will  be  the  result  of  inevitable  laws  of 
nature  which  have  been  in  operation  for  millions  of  years; 
thus  presenting  a  solid  basis  for  the  thinking  mind  to  rest 
upon  and  giving  us  a  far  deeper  assurance  than  blind  faith 
can  ever  attain. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  assertion  that,  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  this  world,  everything  has  been  worse  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  further  back  we  go,  the  worse  it  has  always  been. 
There  are  four  grand  lines  of  evidence  up  which  we  shall 
trace  the  proof  of  what  wc  have  asserted, — as  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Earth,  its  plants,  animals,  and  in  respect  to  man. 
Wc  shall  see  that  in  relation  to  each  of  these  departments 
of  Creation,  the  poorest  specimens  of  each  species  first  came 
upon  our  globe,  and  that,  as  ages  rolled  along,  they  were 
replaced  with  better  of  their  particular  kind;  and  that  not  only 
has  each  species  been  improving  within  itself,  but  that  the 
species  themselves,  were  introduced  upon  the  earth  on  the 
same  principle  of  sending  that  first  which  stood  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  life  and  being.  From  this,  we  shall  deduce  the 
grand  law  of  progress  which  runs  through  all  being  and  up- 
on which  our  certain  hopes  of  an  inevitably  glorious  future 
for  humanity  may  with  certainty  depend. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  an  article  entitled  "How  the  Earth 
was  built,"  we  sketched  in  a  simple  way  the  construction  of 
our  globe,  showing  that  it  was  once  somewhat  smaller  than  at 
present,  but  that,  in  the  processes  of  nature,  it  had  taken  en 
a  number  of  layers  or  strata,  like  so  many  "peelings"  of  an 
orange,  one  over  an  other,  each  layer  being  for  the  time  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  upon  which  its  animals  and  plants  ex- 
isted until  covered  up  by  the  various  strata  that  followed. 
In  consequence  of  this  process,  these  layers  are  found  in  the 


same  relative  order  all  over  the  world;  while  packed  between 
them  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  races  of  plants  and  an- 
imals that  flourished  on  each  succeeding  surface.  The  low- 
est strata,  of  course,  contains  the  remains  of  such  specimens 
of  life  as  first  appeared,  while  each  of  the  succeeding  layers, 
as  they  rise  one  above  the  other,  exhibit  to  us  the  various 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals  of  our  earth  in  the  exact  order 
in  which  they  were  originally  brought  into  existence.  With 
these  layers  before  us,  we  can,  of  course,  tell  from  the  re- 
mains embedded  between  them,  what  kind  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals first  appeared,  what  second,  and  so  on  till  we  have 
learned  the  order  in  which  all  the  chief  classes  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  were  brought  into  being. 

Within  the  leaves  of  this  great  book  of  Nature,  we  can  read 
the  history  of  our  globe  without  speculation  or  doubt.  Ge- 
ologists may  and  do  speculate  as  to  the  ages  that  it  took  to 
form  these  deposits  or  crusts,  but  there  is  no  room  for  specu- 
lation as  to  the  order  or  rotation  in  which  they  and  the  spe- 
cimens of  animal  and  vegetable  life  accompanying  them 
came  into  existence.  There  they  stand,  to-day,  with  their 
contents  for  reference.  No  matter  in  what  part'of  the  globe 
we  dig  through  these  layers,  the  one  same  answer  comes 
back,  that,  wherever  the  earth  has  been  undisturbed  by  earth- 
quakes or  volcanic  changes,  the  various  strata  of  the  earth — 
so  ftir  as  they  are  found  complete — with  the  specimens  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  belonging  to  each  period,[are  found 
in  the  same  invariable  order. 

Having  such  a  plain  and  perfect  record  in  the  globe  of  its 
history,  let  us  go  back,  then,  to  our  question  as  to  whether 
constant  progress,  or  a  constant  decline  in  perfection,  has 
marked  Creation  from  the  beginning. 

As  to  the  Earth  itself,  the  answer  is  direct:  it  once  was 
a  barren  granite  ball,  upon  the  surface  of  which,  not  an  inch 
of  tillable  soil  existed.  It  was  in  fact  an  enormous  barren 
rock  without  one  sign  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and^upon 
which  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  roar  of  the  waves  as 
they  washed  its  caves.  From  this  condition,  it  became  cov- 
ered in  time  with  a  scanty  soil,  composed  of  the  substance 
ground  from  the  pulverized  rock  itself  As  age  succeeded 
age,  it  took  on,  layer  after  layer,  the  rocks,  the  minerals,  and 
the  soil  necessary  for  the  use  of  intelligent  man.  Thus  it 
started Jat  its  worst,  a  desolation  upon  which  no  vegetable  or 
animal  could,  by  any  possibiHty,  exist.  Every  fresh  period 
as  it  rolled  along,  added  to  the  richness  of  its  stores,  and  its 
perfection  as  a  globe.  Its  history  is  a  grand  testimony  that 
the  eternal  order  of  Creation  moves  from  worse  to  better, 
worlds  without  end. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  same  imperishable  record  and 
see  the  order  in  which  the  plants  or  v^etation  of  our  globe 
were  produced.  They  will  teach  us  the  same  great  truth. 
In  the  earliest  ages  the  first  plants  that  existed  were  little 
shapeless  masses  of  vegetation  found  floating  in  the  waves; 
while  on  the  land,  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  was  yet  found. 
After  the  lapse  of  ages,  mother  earth  herself  began  to  pro- 
duce in  a  feeble  way.  Her  first  efforts,  as  universally  attested 
in  the  rocks,  being  the  production  of  half-formed  flowerless 
plants  without  proper  stems  or  leaves.  In  later  times,  she 
put  out  greater  efforts,  and  then  came  plants,  still  flowerless, 
but  this  time  with  distinct  stems  and  leaves — such  as  the 
humble  fern.  Even  then,  puny  and  stunted  specimens  came 
first,  the  nobler  kind  of  fern  appearing  only  in  later  forma- 
tions. With  plants  of  this  lowly  class  we  find  trees  with  im- 
perfect substitutes  for  leaves  as  seen  in  our  mountain  firs, 
accompanied  by  a  few  plants  with  coarse  palm-like  leaves. 

Such  an  earth  as  this  was  ours  once,  and  it  took  vast  peri- 
ods and  changes  to  reach  this  imperfect  condition.  Trees 
and  plants  existed,  but,  as  yet,  no  rich  leafy  foliage  waved 
in  the  breeze — no  flowers  adorned  the  earth  with  their  beauty, 
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for  Nature  had  not  arrived  at  that  perfection  in  her  works. 
But  true  to  the  principle  of  everlasting  progress,  she  moved 
on,  and  in  later  formations,  although  evidently  separated 
from  the  times  to  which  we  have  referred,  by  vast  periods, 
proper  leaf-bearing  plants  at  last  appeared;  they  were,  how- 
ever, still  ou\j plants,  for  no  leaf-bearing  trees  accompanied 
them.  It  was  long  after  this  before  full  leaved  trees  ap- 
peared, while  the  highest  order  of  forest  and  orchard  trees — 
with  the  flowers  which  deck  our  gardens — only  arrived  at, 
or  about,  the  period  immediately  preceding  man's  advent 
on  the  stage.  Thus  we  see  that  Nature  traveled  slowly  but 
surely  up  the  road  to  perfection,  age  after  age,  improving  on 
her  work,  and  preparing  for  the  great  day  when  man,  the 
crowning  glory  of  creation,  should  appear  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  In  no  case  in  the  history  of  plants  do  we- find  per- 
fect specimens  of  nature's  workmanship  followed  by  inferior 
kinds.  The  poorest,  the  least  shapely,  those  least  eviden- 
cing designing  skill  came  first,  and  Nature  in  every  case  im- 
proved as  she  went  along.  Here,  as  we  might  expect  in 
God's  movements,  we  have  order,  system,  and  a  divine  fit- 
ness displayed  in  this  grand  march  of  creation  from  shape- 
lessness  and  imperfection  to  full  development  and  beauty. 

If  the  invariable  order  of  Nature's  progress  from  good  to 
better  is  plainly  marked  in  the  vegetable  world,  it  can  be  still 
more  clearly  traced  in  the  order  in  which  God  introduced 
animal  life  upon  our  own  planet.  Here,  indeed.  Nature  be- 
gan with  her  poorest  and  weakest  efforts,  and  worked  steadily 
upwards.  In  those  strata  formed  in  the  earliest  days  of  our 
earth's  existence,  we  find  nothing  but  little  flabby  masses  of 
life  without  limbs,  or  bones  of  any  kind,  to  support  them — 
like  the  oyster  or  the  poor  jointed  worm.  The  utmost  attempt 
at  shape  for  vast  periods  was  the  star  fish,  which  consists  of 
five  spongy  protuberances,  spreading  out  from  a  center, — a 
creature  almost  as  much  like  a  weed  as  a  fish  or  animal  of 
any  kind;  yet,  this  was  Nature's  greatest  triumph  for  the 
whole  of  such  periods  as  it  took  to  deposit  many  of  the  strata 
that  cover  our  globe. 

After  these,  came  creatures  of  more  developed  form,  and 
displaying  more  of  creative  skill,  for  fish,  with  internal  bony 
structures,  of  a  small  but  simple  type  appeared.  These  were 
succeeded  by  fish  of  a  more  highly  organized  kind.  Up  to 
this  period  tliey  were  the  solo  mouarehs  of  the  deep,  and  of 
the  entire  realm  of  animal  life,  for  as  yet,  not  a  solitary  bird 
or  beast  existed  on  the  land.  Then  Nature,  traveling  up- 
wards in  her  developments,  produced  more  highly  endowed 
forms,  in  creatures  of  a  half  fishy,  half  reptil j  order,  which 
could  exist  partly  on  land,  and  sea  together;  as  scon  in  such 
huge  monsters  as  the  Plesiosaurus,  a  species  of  lizai-d  like 
marine  animal,  and  the  Ichthyosiurus,  a  kind  of  reptile-whale 
— animals  manifesting  greater  mechanical  skill  in  their 
structure  than  all  that  had  preceded  them.  These  were 
followed  by  reptiles  as  a  distinct  species, — creatures  of  a 
still  more  highly  organized  and  perfect  kind.  During  this 
period  nature  seems  to  have  made  her  first  eff^n-t  at  navigat- 
ing the  air,  as  illustrated  in  the  ]*terodactyle — a  flying  rep- 
tile or  monster  bat — whose  remains  arc  now  embalmed  in  the 
rocks;  while  traveling  on  to  still  more  exquisite  organizations, 
birds,  although  of  coarse  and  gigantic  spocies,  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

Then  a  still  higher  class  of  life  was  produced — land  ani- 
mals came  into  being,  although  of  a  somewhat  undeveloped 
order — ^pouched  animals  which  do  not  mature  their  young  in 
the  womb,  but  perfect  them  in  a  fleshy  pouch  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  Then  animals  of  the  class  mammalia,  which 
produce  their  young,  perfect  and  entire  came  into  existence 
-^  — although  the  chief  spesimens  first  introduced  were  of  the 
coarse,  unshapely,  and  thick-skinned  class.  Still  traveling 
to  higher  developments  of  creative  power,  these  were  followed 
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by  animals  of  finer  and  more  shapely  kinds— Nature  branching 
out  into  the  thousand  forms  of  "wild-beast"  life  which  have 
more  or  less  been  perpetuated  down  to  our  day.  Later  still 
came  the  finer  and  more  delicate  domestic  animals  of  our 
times;  while  last  of  all,  to  crown  this  pyramid  of  Natures 
eflforts,  man — embodying  within  himself  all  the  excellencies  of 
workmanship,  the  perfection  of  mechanbm,  found  in  all  the 
combined  orders  of  life  which  had  preceded  him — ^appeared 
upon  the  scene,  a  fit  and  glorious  apex  to  the  whole !  Who 
that  follows  in  his  mind  this  line  of  progress,  we  have  so 
briefiy  sketched,  from  the  incapable — and  apparently  un- 
conscious— inmate  of  the  sea  shell  or  the  spongj  starfish,  up 
to  man,  in  all  his  beauty  of  structure,  and  glory  of  form,  but 
can  see  that  Nature's  course  has  been  one  invariable  upward 
movement  from  the  remotest  times — one  constant  improve- 
ment upon  her  class  of  work  in  every  succeeding  period. 
And  when  we  find  the  same  line  of  proof  in  the  p-ogress  of 
the  earth,  from  a  barren  rock  to  a  rich  alluvial  globe,  stored 
with  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  and  find  the  same  story 
of  progress  reechoed  in  the  history  of  plants,  from  the  days 
of  the  stemless  and  leafless  species  to  the  foliaged  trees  and 
odorous  flowers  of  our  own  times: — ^who,  we  say,  but  must  con- 
clude with  us  that  Nature's  eternal  and  immutable  order 
— from  which  there  is  no  variation,  is  progress — eternal  un- 
foidment  of  greater  and  yet  greater  riches  of  artisMo  and 
mechanical  skill — progress  in  beauty  and  perfection  in  all 
her  realms,  upwards  and  forever  ? 

And  did  we  need  further  proof  that  this  is  God's  order — 
that  nothing  ever  goes  backward  with  Him,  but  that,  not- 
withstanding the  blot<jhe8  and  disfigurements  which  mark 
human  affairs,  as  a  wJiole,  everything  is  traveling  an  inevi- 
table road  to  perfection — we  have  it  in  man's  own  history. 
We  see  it  by  looking  back  into  "the  hole  from  whence  we 
have  been  dug."  Whatever  Adam  may  have  been,  we  know 
by  the  relics  which  are  found  buried  with  them,  that  the 
earliest  settlers  of  our  globe  were  the  most  barbarous  and 
degraded  it  ever  saw — men  who  used  stone  axes  artid  slew 
each  other  with  spears  capped  with  fiint — a  race  into  whose 
minds  the  idea  of  the  uses  of  iron,  or  any  other  metal,  had 
never  entered.  We  know  that  ages  elapsed  ere  men  learned 
the  commonest  decencies  of  life,  and  ages  more  before  men 
could  communicate  to  each  other  one  idea  in  writing  or  dis- 
tinguish one  sound  of  music  from  another.  It  took  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  thousands  of  years,  before  men  could 
tell  in  great  clumsy  hieroglyphics — huge  enough  to  cover  a 
house — that  which  we  can  write  in  ten  minutes  on  a  slip  of 
paper;  or  before  mankind  even  rose  to  the  full  appreciation 
of  the  sublime  music  of  a  ram's  horn. 

From  these  states  of  isavagism,  we  have  ascended  through 
the  slow  travail  of  the  ages,  gaining  every  step.  One  after 
another,  has  come  civilizing  ideas  and  higher  spiritual  truths, 
until  from  the  barbarism  of  the  naked  "stone  men,"  our  race 
has  risen  to  the  mastery  of  music,  literature,  and  all  the  arts 
of  the  beautiful — to  the  age  of  machinery  and  vast  projects. 
While  in  spiritual  matters,  we  have  traveled  from  fierce  ha- 
treds between  tribes  and  tongues,  and  from  a  world-wide 
belief  in  the  natural  right  of  nations  to  destroy  each  other 
as  wild  beast«,  to  a  universal  recognition  that  all  are  of  one 
flesh  and  blood;  and  from  the  conception  of  a  Deity  of  wrath 
and  jealousy — taking  bloody  vengeance  on  his  fixis — to  a 
comprehension  of  the  God  of  Love,  whose  boundless  pro- 
visions are  spread  out  over  all  nations  and  fill  a  universe — 
compared  with  whose  bright  image,  as  it  now  fills  the  devol  • 
oped  human  soul,  even  Moses'  conceptions  of  Deity — far 
ahead  as  they  were  of  former  times — are  comparative  heath- 
enism and  blackest  night. 

We  have  then  in  the  Earth,  in  its  plants,  its  animals,  and 
its  human  kind,  the  testimony  that  nothing  rolls  back  under 
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th^'  Divine  Hand.  We  are  also  just  awaking  to  the  concep- 
tion that  this  great  law  of  progress  extends  throughout  the 
realms  of  space,  and  that  we  live  in  a  Universe  which  inevi- 
tatiy  geCs  more  beautiful  and  glorious  as  ages  pass  along. 
By-and-bye,  we  may  come  to  sec  that  through  all  their  sins 
and  sufferings,  their  crimes  and  their  woes,  a  tender  but 
irresistible  Hand  is  taking  humanity — all  humanity  without 
exception— through  to  an  understanding  of  the  superiority 
of  righteousness  and  the  sweetness  of  truth.  Then  shall  we 
learn  that  nothing  fails  in  the  Divine  Plan,  and  gain  another 
testimony  that  all  life  and  being  contain  the  germ  of  their 
own  progress,  and  are  created  irresistibly  to  perfect  and  devel- 
op themselves.  And  ohi  looking  back  over  the  accumulated 
ages  through  which  we  have  reached  all  the  manifestations 
of  Nature's  loveliness  that  surround  us  to  day,  with  what  a 
prophecy  are  we  filled  of  that  which  is  to  cornel  This  story 
of  the  past  which  we  have  read  is  one  of  power  and  developing 
life  commencing  at  a  point  and  >videning  as  it  goes.  Where 
shall  it  end?  If  our  race  has  journeyed  up  from  seroi-animal- 
isffl  till  it  comprehends  the  chemistry  of  the  universe,  meas- 
ures the  pathways  of  worlds,  and  intellectually  and  spiritually 
realizes  a  relationship  to  God,  to  what  periods  of  light,  and 
to  what  perfection  of  species,  is  Nature  in  her  great  unfold- 
mentfl  carrying  us  all?  The  hard  facts  of  the  past  allow  but 
one  reply — there  is  no  speculation  about  it,  no  mere  imagin- 
ation— the  pathway  of  life  for  millions  of  ages  past  must  be 
its  pathway  for  millions  more.  In  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
therefore,  and  in  all  its  phases  of  animal  beauty,  our  earth 
must  go  on  to  its  paradisiacal  condition;  while,  in  beauty  of 
physical  form,  in  strength  of  intelligence,  in  nearness  to  God 
— ^unless  the  universe  reverses  its  eternal  tides — our  race 
must  advance  until  the  present  generation,  with  all  their  attain- 
ments in  intellectual  power,  are  seen  but  as  the  poor  "stone- 
men*'  of  the  past,  alongside  of  the  superior  races  that  must 
then  people  our  globe. 

Already  the  instincts  of  mankind  are  preparing  them  for 
the  next  great  step  in  their  progrefes,  and  they  stand  peering 
in,  trying  to  penetrate  through  the  veil  that  hides  from  them 
the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world.  To  travel  further,  they 
need  the  light,  the  order,  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the 
accumulated  wisdom— of  the  great  spiritual  and  intellectual 
ones  who  have  for  over  six  thousand  years  been  passing 
away  and  studying  divine  science  in  higher  realms.  Their 
hands  will  lift  earth's  race  up  that  higher  step — that  veil 
will  be  rent  and  men  will  gaze  through  on  the  system  and 
the  advanced  truths  that  fill  the  bosoms  of  immortals.  Thus 
shall  the  great  ones  of  the  past  create  the  future,  and  as  ages 
pass  along,  and  earth's  races  come  nearer  to  a  heavenward 
mark,  the  inter-communication  between  mortals  and  the  pu- 
rified ones  of  Immortal  Zion  so  increase — the  interblending 
be  80  great — the  union  so  tender  and  so  near,  that  men 
shall  say  "Zion  from  above  has  come  down"  and  "the  Taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men."  Then  will  open  before  mankind 
the  celestial  door  which  looks  out  on  that  science  which, 
while  it  governs  worlds  and  directs  the  course  of  myriads, 
lifts  every  individual  up  to  his  fullest  height  of  manly  free- 
dom, expansiveness  in  heavenly  love  and  sublime  intelligence; 
and  earth's  races  will  reach  the  point  so  surely  pointed  out 
by  the  unfailing  growth  of  the  past,  but  more  emphatically 
predicted  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  humbly,  and  while  yet 
afar  from  this  bright  time,  seek  for  intelligence  from  the  cel- 
estial fount. 
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Woman  and  Plurai.  Marriage.  —  The  articles  on  this 
subject,  published  in  this  and  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  have  been  re-written  for  this  volume. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT  AS  THE  ONE-HAN  POWER. 

NO.  8. 

THE    world's    UISTORY   ILLUSTRATED    IN    ITS 
(3REAT    CHARACTERS. 

It  was  Whitsuntide  when  Alfred  returned  from  the  Danish 
camp,  and  he  immediately  sent  messengers  to  his  friends  in 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Somersetshire,  announcing  his 
existence.  He  instructed  then  to  collect  their  followers  and 
meet  him  in  arms  on  the  east  of  Selwood  Forest  The 
Anglo-Saxons  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  fugitive  king:  Eng- 
land lived  again.  The  heavens  were  also  busy.  His  relative, 
St.  Neot,  appeared  to  Alfred  in  vision,  promising  him  both 
ai^'sistance  and  great  success.  The  circumstance  of  this  vision 
was  communicated  to  the  Saxons,  who  were  by  it  greatly 
encouraged. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  gatlieriijg  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Alfred  marched  his  new  raised  army  to  ^cylea  and  seized  an 
adjoining  hill.  JScylea  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  War- 
minster, in  Wiltshire,  but  there  are  various  conjectures  upon 
the  point.  Hero  they  encamped  that  night,  near  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  morning  they  advanced  rapidly  to  a  place  then 
called  Ethandune,  where  the  Danish  army  overspread  the 
plain.  Here  Alfred  halted  and  addressed  his  soldiers,  re- 
minding them  that  they  were  about  to  combat  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  their  country.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  advanced  upon  their  enemies  with  such  celerity,  that 
the  Danes,  who  seem  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  sudden 
rallying  of  the  English,  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  im- 
petuous charge.  It  is  said  that,  seeing  a  standard-bearer 
leading  on  one  of  his  divisions  with  great  valor,  Alfred 
pointed  him  out  to  his  warriors  as  St.  Neot  himself  at  their 
head;  which  belief  made  his  soldiers,  heroes.  The  Saxons 
won  the  battle,  drove  the  Northmen  to  their  fortress,  and 
besieged  them.  The  strength  of  Alfred  daily  increased,  cut- 
ting off  all  hope  from  the  Danish  chieftains,  who,  subdued  by 
famine  and  cold  and  imprisoned  by  the  siege,  humbly  supli- 
cated  the  mercy  of  their  conqueror.  Thus,  after  a  doubtful 
struggle  of  twelve  years,  between  the  Sea  kings  of  the  North, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  divided  England  between 
them,  Alfred,  king  of  Wessex,  conquered  the  most  formid- 
able invasion  that  ever  swept  over  a  nation.  In  his  moment 
of  triumph,  this  great  prince  conceived  the  splendid  policy  of 
incorporating  the  Danes  as  part  of  the  English  nation,  mak- 
ing Godrun,  the  Danish  king,  his  ally.  The  Northmen  were 
pagans  and  pirate  kings  of  the  sea,  but  the  Saxon  prince 
converted  them  to  agriculture,  civilization,  and  Christianity. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  their  defeat,  Godrun  and  his  chiefs  were 
baptized  Alfred  standing  as  godfather  to  the  Danish  king, 
who  was  baptized  into  Christianity  by  the  name  of  Ethel- 
Stan.  England  was  divided  now  between  two  great  powers; 
the  Danes  and  the  Saxons  both  of  whom  must,  from  this 
incorporation,  be  considered  natives  of  the  land — both  now 
Englishmen,  who  together  formed  that  mighty  kingdom  which 
for  centuries  led  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

From  the  restoration  of  Alfred  to  the  throne,  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  became  absorbed  in  him.  There  has  been  a  dif- 
ference among  the  old  historians,  as  to  which  was  the  proper 
founder  of  the  English  kingdom,  Alfred  or  his  grandson 
Athelstan.  The  former  united  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  him- 
self, while  his  grandson  united  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  It 
is  true  that  Athelstan  completed  his  grandsire*s  work,  and 
was  the  first  monarch  of  all  the  land,  but  Alfred,  we  believe, 
should  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  ''one  man  power" 
of  the  British  empire — the  father  of  the  English  nation.  Let 
VLi  now  consider  this  "one  man  power"  and  especially  as  illqa- 
trated  in  Alfred  and  the  British  Commonwer.lth. 
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That  our  national  unity  ia  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
greatness  of  a  kindred  race  is  moat  certain.  From  that  unity 
civilization  and  nationality  may  properly  be  said  to  begin. 
Previous  to  that  is  semi-barbarism,  and  the  j^rowth  of  small 
states  and  petty  kingdoms,  in  a  country  made  one  by  nature 
and  Providence,  is  but  the  transition  of  a  people  towards  their 
nationality  and  civilization.  France  became  France  in  a 
Charlemagne,  England  was  born  in  Alfred  tho  Great,  and 
the  American  Republic  in  a  grand  centralization  in  George 
Washington.  Here  we  have  three  forms  of  the  '*one-man 
power,"  the  one  imperial,  the  other  in  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  the  latter  in  republican  sovereignty,  which  cmin- 
ates  from  the  people.  The  former  is  better  and  grander  than 
barbarism,  and  more  blessed  than  anarchy,  but  it  is  the  near- 
est to  barbarism,  and  it  is  only  tolerable  in  modern  times  as  a 
savior  from  anarchy  after  an  eruptive  revolution  which  has 
been  fed  with  its  volcanic  force  by  the  despotisms  of  ages. 
The  monstrous  tyrannies  of  Church  and  State — the  brutaliz- 
ing "one-man  power"  of  priestcmfts,  and  kingcrafts  which 
chain  the  intellect,  interrupt  civilization,  and  destroy  the 
manhood  of  the  people,  in  time  produce  revolutions  as  their 
very  ultimate.  Such  a  "one-man  power"  for  a  nation  to 
build  upon,  must  therefore  bo  a  curse  not  only  to  itself,  but 
if  sufficiently  important  in  the  world,  a  curse  to  the  human 
race.  It  may  begin  with  an  immortal  Charlemagne,  but  it 
will  culminate  a  thousand  years  afterwards  with  a  revolution 
that  shall  shake  the  world  out  of  its  old  forms,  into  new  con- 
ceptions, and  redeem  their  France  from  anarchy.  They  give 
to  the  world  no  proper  ultimate.  After  the  death  of  the  last 
Napoleon,  shall  come  another  revolution  and  another  anarchy, 
and  thus  it  shall  ever  be,  until  human  liberties  and  human 
progress  be  secured  to  the  conung  age  in  a  healthful  sover- 
eignty of  the  people — a  proper  commonwealth  that  cultivates 
God  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions,  and  acknowledges  the  will 
of  that  God  in  the  intollocts  of  those  millions  of  immortal 
souls. 

Alfred  the  Great,  after  his  restoration,  was  deeply  and 
solemnly  impressed  with  such  views  as  these,  for  they  abound 
in  all  the  writings,  reflections  and  acts  of  his  reign.  Ho  was 
traveling  to  his  phase  of  ''one-man  power,"  if  a  nation's 
uniti/  must  be  dishonored  by  that  term,  for  there  still  be  those 
who  insist  that  innli/  and  national  perfection  mean  the  one 
(ynl^  to  will,  the  one  brain  to  think,  the  one  heart  to  feel,  the 
one  personality  to  absorb  a  nation's  commonwealth.  But 
Alfred  the  (Jreat  illustrated  the  subject  differently.  He 
traveled  to  Anglo-Saxon  »;/ 7//,  but,  after  ages  of  progress, 
his  i*ace  and  genius  brought  forth  a  grand  declaration  of  hu- 
man rights  and  liberties,  not  a  French  llcvolution— a  George 
Washington,  not  a  Napoleon,  lu^  the  ultimate  for  man.  Not  less 
even  than  the  republican  fathei-s  of  the  American  nation,  did 
Alfred,  the  Saxon  lawgiver,  seek  to  secure  to  mankind  their 
inalienable  rights  and  liberties  by  a  regular  constitutional 
government.  He  saw  his  race,  which  until  his  day  had  been 
divided  into  small  kingdoms,  in  a  country  which  God  had 
geographically  marked  with  unity,  now  growing  into  one 
great  nation,  not  only  for  the  nrccssfftfs  for  a  governmental 
unity,  as  well  as  a  geographical  oneness,  but  also  from  the  in- 
evitable blending  of  a  kindred  people,  with  the  same  language, 
on  a  sea-girt  isle,  formed  by  Nature  herself  for  a  great  na- 
tional unity.  The  growth  of  civilization,  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  travel,  the  exchange  of  thought,  the  extension  of 
commerce  between  the  different  cities  and  counties,  the  en- 
largement of  men's  intellects  and  the  general  humanizing  and 
Christianizing  of  the  Saxon  j>eople,  would,  in  time,  certainly 
bring  about  a  national  oncn(*.s.s.  IJut  the  circumstances  of 
Alfred  and  the  circunistinces  of  his  country  threw  him  into 
a  more  rapid  development  in  that  direction.  The  Danish 
invasion  and  the  ncmtsifa's  of  a  couimon  defense  and  a  potent 


government  throughout  the  land  under  one  head  produced, 
in  his  reign,  what  otherwise  might  have  taken  centuries  to 
bring  about,  and  tliS*>Hieneces8ities  and  causes,  in  his  grand- 
son's reign,  united  botii^  Qanes  and  the  Saxons  into  one 
common  people.  From  his  iry  restoration  the  intellectual 
Alfred  saw  these  necessities  and  causes  working  rapidly.  It 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new  era  which,  before  his 
dethronement,  existed  not.  England,  with  that  restoration, 
had  a  new  birth.  Alfred  was,  doubtless,  the  first  of  his 
age  to  realize  this  in  the  civilizing  sense  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he,  immediately  after  his  victory  over  the  Northmen, 
sought  to  incorporate  them  into  England  as  Englishmen. 
His  prompt,  sagacious  policy  was  to  first  Christianize  the 
pagan  Sea  Kings  and  their  warlike  forces,  and  by  settling 
them  on  land  in  various  counties  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  to 
imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  civilization  and  peace,  he  was  con- 
solidating and  augmenting  a  kingdom,  not  distracting  it  nor 
dividing  with  the  invaders  his  power.  The  Saxons  had  the 
start  in  civilization  and,  therefore,  they  would  absorb  the 
Danes,  not  be  absorbed  by  them;  they  were  the  teachers  of 
Christianity,  and,  therefore,  the  pagans  would  become  their 
converts  and  adopted  brethren.  It  was  a  thousand  times 
easier  to  thus  incorporate  them  into  the  nation  and  civilize 
them  than  to  drive  them,  as  invaders,  from  his  shores.  Alfred 
therefore,  like  an  enlightened  statesman,  sought  to  found  a 
greater  England  than  that  of  the  past,  and  by  a  grand  com- 
monwealth, to  bring  forth  a  united  kingdom. 

The  first  step  to  this  great  design  which  Alfred  took  was, 
like  Charlemagne  before  him,  to  create  a  powerful  navy  and 
to  thoroughly  organize  the  national  forces  on  the  land.  With 
his  navy  and  armies  he  defended  the  country  against  more 
invasions  and  kept  his  Danish  allies  faithful,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  for  many  years  to  contend  with  the  terrible  Hastings 
and,  at  last,  break  his  power  and  scatter  him  and  his  broken 
forces  into  France.  Thus  did  Alfred  preserve  his  kingdom 
during  his  reign  and  every  year  increase  its  martial  and 
naval  i^lorv. 


WOMAN  AND  PLURAL  MARRIAGE. 

No.  2. 


Our  object,  in  our  last  article  on  the  above  subject,  was  to 
condense  in  one  chapter  a  rough  idea  of  the  general  principles 
upon  which,  to  our  minds,  polygamy  rests.  NecesHarily, 
therefore,  much  remains  to  be  further  amplified  and  ex- 
plained, both  with  reference  to  the  object  of  polyganiy,  and 
its  justice  to  women. 

Let  us  now  re-state  the  case  in  other  words,  that  we  may 
clearly  convey  our  ideas  to  the  mind.  As  we  understand  it, 
men  and  women  are  organized  on  a  polygamic  basis — in  other 
words,  they  are'^created  with  the  impulses  and  adaptations  for 
that  kind  of  life  within  them,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  a 
certain  state  of  development  it  shall  be  natural  to  them,  and 
in  harmony  with  all  the  conditions  of  their  being.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  necessarily  adapted  to  them,  or  true  to  their 
feelings  and  conceptions  at  every  stage  of  their  career.  In 
proportion,  only,  as  those  qualities  implanted  with  a  special 
eye  to  polygamy  arc  brought  out;  will  it  be  a  source  of 
perfect  happiness  and  life  to  them.  As  an  illustration,  flying 
is  adapted  to  the  nature's  of  birds,  when  their  feathers  are 
perfected,  and  the  rest  of  their  organization  is  sufficiently 
developed;  but  true  and  natural  as  flying  ultimately  is  to  birds 
it  is  not  true  to  them  until  these  necessar}'  conditions  are 
fully  developed  within  them.  Although  an  instinct  for  flying 
is  born  with  the  bird,  it  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  till 
nature  has  developed  the  desire  within  it.  So  it  is  with 
plurality  of  wives,  thousands  of  men  are  as  unconscious  of 
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any  fitness  of  their  being  for  that  form  of  marriage  life,  as 
the  downy  eaglet  crouching  in  the  nest  is  unaware  that 
Nature  intended  it  to  float  in  the  air,  or  soar  in  the  face 
of  the  noonday  sun.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no 
special  advantage  in  preaching  feathers  to  young  birds,  the 
feathers  will  come  of  themselves  in  due  time,  and  they 
will  know  all  about  them  when  they  come;  and  it  is  com- 
paratively, as  useless  preaching  the  harmony  of  polygamy 
with  the  facts  of  advanced  men  and  women's  natures,  to 
those  in  whom  no  instinct  or  inkling  of  their  fitness  for 
the  institution  has  as  yet  been  developed. 

Still  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  whose  practical  expe- 
rience polygamy  has  proved  itself  true.  They  know,  at  least, 
that  a  power  to  purely  love  more  than  one  woman  exif^ts  within 
them,  they  also  know  that  the  love  of  the  second  does  not 
touch  or  interfere  with  the  love  of  the  first — but  that  simply 
an  increase  of  capacity  to  love  has  been  awakened  within 
them,  to  the  injury  and  loss  of  none,  but  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  natures.  These  men  desire  to  live  in  harmony 
with  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  highest  instincts,  and  as 
the  facts  become  known  the  number  of  such  persons  will 
increase,  until,  like  an  overwhelming  sea,  their  voice  and  tes- 
timony will  force  from  their  fellows  a  concession  of  their  right 
to  follow  those  instincts  whether  anyone  else  knows  anything 
about  such  promptings  or  whether  they  do  not.  For  the  sake 
of  such  we  present  in  these  articles  not  a  defense,  for  no  man 
can  prove  any  fact  of  bin  own  nature  to  another  person,  but 
simply  an  exposition  of  tho  principles  of  divine  pf»lyganjy 
from  our  own  stand-point. 

We  say  ''divine  polyj^amy,"  because,  as  already  stated, 
polygamy,  like  the  marriage  of  one  wife,  can  be  entered  in- 
to from  the  lowest  of  motives.  This,  however,  argues 
nothing.  There  is  no  impulse  of  our  human  nature  but  can 
be  similarly  perverted.  Teaching  and  enlightenment  can 
alone  direct  our  instincts  to  their  highest  use;  and  hence  it 
is  open,  and  always  will  be  open  to  those  who  know  no  higher 
worth  in  women  than  their  sex,  to  attribute  mere  instincts 
of  animal  passion  to  men  practicing  this  order  of  marriage. 
Unprincipled  men  could  not  see  anything  in  Jesus  but  a  man 
ambitious  for  power,  hence  he  said  nothing,  knowing  the 
uselessness  of  the  task,  but  ''like  a  lamb  before  lier  shearers 
was  dumb,"  knowing  that,  when  his  love  touched  their  hearts, 
the  charge  would  expire  in  air.  So  with  polygamy,  one 
touch  of  nature  in  the  soul  revealing  the  fact  of  a  capacity 
for  pure  and  godlike  plural  love  will — like  the  spirit  "divid- 
ing the  joints  and  the  marrow,'*  teach  to  each  man  and  wo- 
man that  which  volumes  of  external  testimony  cannot  prove. 

Polygamy,  as  practised  by  vast  nations  at  the  present  day, 
has  one  advantage:  it  eats  out  the  plague  spot  of  prostitution. 
But  polygamy,  as  revealed  to  our  minds,  has  many  higher 
purposes  than  annihilating  this  monster  woe  of  womankind. 
That  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  purposes  of  polygamy  as  under- 
stood in  the  bosoms  of  angels.  To  them,  it  means  greater 
unity  between  the  sexes,  greater  love  between  women,  and 
holier  results  in  posterity  than  earth  as  yet  knows  anything 
about.  But  then,  polygamy,  with  them,  is  viewed  solely 
with  an  eye  to  their  class  of  life.  It  is  only  as  we  put  on 
their  conditions  and  merge  into  their  spirit  that  we  can  real- 
ize what  they  anticipate  from  it.  What  those  conditions  are 
we  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  as  well  as  the  causes  that  pre- 
vent its  harmonious  action  with  some  of  us  to-day,  as  well  as 
wherein  its  advantages  to  men  and  women  really  consist. 

Before  doing  so,  let  us  say  a  word  on  the  development  of 
women.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  because  we  have  spoken  of 
plural  marriage  as  specially  intended  for  the  growth  of  man, 
that  the  development  of  woman  is  of  minor  importance,  or 
that  we  suppose  that  the  Almighty  has  a  desire  to  bring  out 
and  develop  man  more  than  He  has  woman,  and  that  woman 


is  merely  brought  into  existence  to  minister  to  man's  im- 
provement. It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  that  a  plurality  of  wives,  in 
answering  the  ends  and  purposes  of  their  own  beings,  by  the 
demands  which  they  make  for  love  and  care,  tend  to  develop 
and  educate  instincts  yvhich  are  inherent  in  man;  but  they 
thereby  are  no  more  servants  to  his  progress  than  to  their 
own.  And  the  mere  fact  that  the  love  of  more  than  one 
woman  is  necessary  in  certain  states  of  a  man's  progress, 
while  the  love  of  one  man  will  meet  all  a  woman's  needs,  does 
not  exist  because  women  are  inferior  toman,  but  because  the 
matrimonial  side  of  his  nature  is  open  to  more  development  than 
woman's.  But,  while  one  man  can  supply  all  a  woman  needs 
in  conjugal  love,  there  is  a  department  in  which  it  takes  as 
much  to  meet  and  fill  the  demands  of  her  nature  as  it 
does  that  of  man  in  respect  to  matrimony.  Kach  sex  is  as 
great,  and  needs  as  much  development  m  its  special  sphere. 
Women  possess  an  illimitable  fountain  of  maternal  yearnings. 
They  have  far  more  of  the  great  divine  quality  of  parental 
love  than  man,  and  here  is  where  their  excellency  and  supe- 
riority is  manifested,  here  wherein  their  perfection  is  needed — 
a  development  which  is  of  as  great  an  importance  to  all  intel- 
lectual life  as  that  of  man,  but  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
an  entirely  different  source.  Growth  and  unfoldment,  for 
which  there  is  a  rich  provision  in  Nature  and  in  the  principles 
of  celestial  science,  but  which  we  do  not  specially  dwell  upon 
because  we  are  now  treating  of  matrimonial  and  not  parental 
love.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  our  estimation,  men  and 
women  divide  the  powers  of  life  between  them;  they  each 
manifest  a  different  side  of  the  Divine  Nature,  each,  therefore, 
possesses  attributes  of  which  the  other  is  destitute.  Woman 
is  not  a  mere  machine  for  child-bearing.  She  contains  within 
herself  special  attributes,  qualities  and  powers,  of  the  Great 
Fountain  of  all  Life  and  Being,  which  are  found  nowhere, 
but  within  her  nature. 


A  SONG  OF  FBE£DOM« 

BY    .lOIIN    LYON. 

Liberty's  tlic  freeman's  glory! 

Touch  it,  and  you  touch  his  life; 
Let  the  foe  bo  young  or  hoary, 
Keen  will  be  the  fight,  and  gory, 

Ero  he  yields  in  slavery's  strife; 
Mind!  his  soul  is  great  and  noble, 
Count  the  cost  before  you  trouble, 

Mark!  his  children  and  his  wife. 

Touch  his  freedom,  and  a  hero 

Darts  upon  you  ere  you  know; 
Soon  you'll  find  unto  your  sorrow: 
*'Pay  to-day  and  trust  to-morrow,'* 

Is  his  motto  in  each  blow. 
While  the  tyrant  foeman  stammers 
'Neath  the  blow  of  his  sledge-hammers, 
Till  he  welt'ring  lays  him  low. 

Freely  bounds  his  unchained  spirit 
Heedless  where  he  lives  or  dies! 

Truth's  reward  he  strives  to  merit, 

And  fair  liberty  inherit 
Free  from  demagogues  and  spies, 

Loving,  shielding  all  around  him! 

This,  and  only  this,  has  bound  him 
To  this  land  of  paradise! 
Salt  Lake  City,  September,  1869. 
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Wo  were  aaked  the  other  day,  8omewbat  sarcastically,  by  a  broth- 
er critic,  if  we  had  ever  seen  Edmund  Kean.  No;  nor  were  we  per- 
sonaDy  acqnaiuted  with  Shakspeare  in  bis  lifetime;  but  we  have 
eat  and  drank  with  their  gbostp.    Iff  our  brother  satisfied? 

**Did  you  ever  see  Edmund  Kean?"  Pshaw!  you  trifle,  Kean 
is  but  a  dominating  name  like  Napoleon.  It  is  convertible.  It  was 
once  Garrick;  now  the  impeiiu!  signature  of  the  hiftrlonic  realm  is 
Warner. 

We  needed  the  dominalinfrnnme  again,  for  it  is  lonjr  since  there 
was  one  potent  enough  to  rule  the  stage.  There  were  Forrest,  Mac- 
ready,  the  younger  Kean.  and  Brooke;  but  they  all  now  belong  to 
the  past.  The  younger  Booth  is  left,  but  he  rules  in  the  potency  of 
his  father's  name,  and  not  his  own.  We  saw  him  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  play  of  £bylock  and  sat  out  bis  great  act  in  which  he  refused 
to  give  something  for  a  "wilderness  of  monkeys.**  He  did  not  im- 
press us  as  Neil  Warner  has  done.  It  may  be  that  expectation  bad 
overwrought  our  impatience  for  real  j'reatness,  and  that  we  were 
challenged  by  the  name  of  a  Booth,  while  the  simple  modesty  of 
Neil  Warner  provoked  not  that  impatience.  But  what  if  it  had?  It 
would  have  been  as  impossible  for  us  to  have  left  the  theater  and 
gone  home  during  the  performance  of  bis  Richard  III  or  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  as  to  have  sat  in  ecstasy  upon  our  seat  during  the  per- 
formance of  Booth's  Shy  lock,  impatient  at  the  thought  of  what  his 
great  father  might  have  been.  Yet  we  went  to  see  Neil  AVarner's 
Richard  in  a  moie  unfavorable  state  of  mind.  In  one  eye  was  Ed- 
mund Kean*8  Richard,  and  in  the  other.  Junius  Brutus  Booth's,  and 
then  the  idealistic  is  generally  somewhat  exaggerated.  Kean  in  one 
eye  and  Booth  in  the  other— both  magnified  ghosts  with  whom  we 
have  eat  and  drank;  Neil  Warner,  a  mortal  of  modest  assumptions, 
not  an  immortal  with  a  blazoned  name;  thus  it  stood.  Yet,  at  the 
close  of  Warner's  Richard,  we  rushed  to  a  friend,  who  was  sur- 
ronneed  by  a  knot  of  critics,  and  exclaimed  in  rapture,  'That  is 
Richard!*'  We  could  not  help  remembering  a  pertinent  anecdote  of 
John  Philip  Kemble  and  Edmund  Kean.  The  magnificent  brother 
of  Sarah  Siddons  being  asked  if  he  had  seenKean's  Richard,  replied 
"No,  I  have  seen  Richard  himself."  From  that  moment  Warner 
struck  us  with  the  fancy  of  Tiik  MoDKn::  Edmlnd  Kkan? 

Maoready,Vandenhoflr,  and  Forrest  were  great  as  characters,  and 
as  artists.  The  tcriffht  of  their  own  personality  gave  a  dignity  and 
force  to  every  part  which  they  filled,  but  neither  of  those  his- 
trionic giants  possessed  the  endowment  of  genius;  Edmund  Kean 
and  Booth  undoubtedly  did,  and  in  that  quality  they  rank  with 
Garrick.  Wo  think  Neil  Warner  is  of  the  same  type,  less  than 
either  if  you  please,  but  still  of  the  same  type.  He  hs^H  both  the 
physique  and  metaphysics  of  that  rare  class.  Ho  may  not  be  so 
grand  and  imposing  as  were  John  Phillip  Kemble,  Macready,  and 
Forrest  who  have  held  the  sceptre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage,  but 
remember  that  Edmund  Kean — a  Napoleonic  little  man  took  the 
sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the  magnificent  Kemble,  and  won  the 
imperial  name.  Now,  Warner  lias  more  physique  than  Kean  pos- 
sessed, with  a  kindred  nature.  He  is  a  fiery  mass  thrown  upon 
the  stage — &  passion  in  the  play,  not  an  actor.  Indeed,  wo  do  not 
even  remember  during  the  pcrforniancc  that  he  is  an  (7r/2«/<f,  nor  is 
he  trammeled  with  that  remembrance.  He  is,  we  say  a  passion,  and 
this  is  what  the  audience  feel.  At  the  close  of  Othello;  the  Daily 
Telegraph  wanted  to  fly  to  his  help,  believing  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  Desdemona  to  give  her  his  death  kiss;  as 
for  Sir  Giles  Overreach  there  is  a  resolute  understanding  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  Neil  had  a  fit  in  the  death  scene.  Being  asked  if 
such  was  the  case  wo  replied;  upon  our  soul  we  could  not  tell,  but 
we  knew  such  men  as  Edmund  Kean,  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth  did 
have  fits  and  die  and  do  all  that  sort  of  extraordinary  thing  in 
earnest  upon  the  stage.  Warner  may  yet  do  as  extraordinary 
things  as  they.  He  miy  win  the  empire  of  the  stage  and  even  die 
upon  it,  for  he  is  a  passion  and  may  expire  any  moment  at  its 
culmination.  A  fiery  mass  burning  into  the  public  brain:  Such  is 
Neil  Warner.  He  may  consume  himself;  but  better  that  an  artiste 
die  great,  than  live  contemptible.  Edmund  Kean  will  win  the  em- 
pire of  the  stage  though  it  costs  him  his  life,  and  if  he  is  incar- 
nated in  Neil  Warner,  then  will  Neil  also  win  it  and  die  immortal 
— no  matter  whether  in  his  bed  or  at  the  end  of  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. We  have  said  Kean  is  a  name?  It  is  synonymous  with 
genius.  It  shall  be  Garrick  or  Booth,  just  as  you  please;  and,  if 
it  is  now  Warner  we  have  no  longer  to  look  for  the  coming  man. 

Therulingnamewasimperatively  needed;  for  a  dramatic  unity, 
ay,  and  something  more  than  a  sectional  name  and  a  local  unity 
must  be  created.  It  is  the  entire  Saxon  stage  to  be  ruled,  for  the 
pillars  are  down  everywhere.  Edwin  Booth  is  not  the  man  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  the  stage  in  the  three  great  empires  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race — Great  Britain,  America,  and  Australia;   but 


ooner  or  later  the  man  was  certain  to  come  to  regenerate  his  pro- 
fession and  make  it  palpitate  with  a  new  immortality.  He  is 
necessity  of  the  age.  There  is  just  at  this  time  scope  for  the  mos 
tremendous  ambition  as  well  as  the  rarest  genius.  The  field  is 
cleared  of  the  old  stock;  the  pillars  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
past  fifty  years  are  all  fallen.  The  field  has  to  be  stocked  again, 
not  only  with  new  life  and  the  impersonating  genius,  but  also  with 
new  dramatic  substance !  Both  actors  and  authors  must  arise 
the  impersonators  and  the  creators  of  the  next  dramatic  series, 
must  come  to  sustain  and  continue  the  apostles  of  the  past,  not 
rival  them.  There  is  not  a  sensible  man  in  the  profession  who 
does  not  realize  that  to-morrow  Boucicault  and  his  herd  will  die. 
Who'then  shall  build  up  the  dramatic  fabric  of  the  future? 

Wo  believe  that  on  the  actor's  part,  wc  have  found  the  man  in 
Neil  Warner. 

But  the  dominating  play  must  come,  as  well  as  theinpersonating 
genius.  That  play  will  be  **01iver  Cromwell,''  to  be  followed  by 
othersof  the  great  historic  class,  for  there  must  be  new  dramatic 
substance  even  to  revive  the  giants  of  the  past.  The  humbug  of 
novelty  must  be  vanquished  on  its  own  ground.  Cromwell  will  be- 
gin the  work  and  Neil  Warner  must  incarnate  him.  The  great 
Protector  is  the  mightiest  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;he  is  more 
American  than  English,  and  will  cover  America,  England  and 
Australia,  where  that  race  dominate.  He  is  crowded  with  dra- 
matic subject,  he  is,  in  fact,  an  epic.  Many  have  attempted  to 
create  him  in  dramatic  forms  and  failed,  others  may  fail  before 
ho  is  produced,  but  come  Cromwell  will,  to  give  to  some  actor 
the  empire  of  the  modem  stage.  Napoleon  himself  would  be 
overwhelmed,  were  Cromwell  in  the  field.  Mr.  Warner,  we  under- 
stand, has  made  arrangements  for  the  play  of  the  mightiest  man 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  if  the  author  succeeds,  Neil  Warner 
will  not  fail. 

The  "modern  Edmund  Kean"  was  born  at  Bury-St.  Edmund's 
Suflfolk,  England,  April  5th,  1836,  and  was  educated  for  the  Church. 
At  the  age  of  17,  owing  to  the  death  of  certain  relatives  of  whose 
influence  he  was  deprived,  ho  abandoned  the  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  started  to  London,  where,  for  three  years,  he  studied  under 
the  ablest  masters  of  elocution,  with  the  design  of  following  the 
stage.  He  made  his  dcbiit  in  London;  and  the  young  tragedian 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  London  critics  as  an  actor  of  great 
promise,  whose  appearing  was  a  worthy  event  in  theatrical  his- 
tory.    The  London  Post,  speaking  of  his  Othello,  said: 

From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view  it  would  bo  difficult  to  imiigino  a  moro 
perfect  prcsontment  of  tho  noblo  Moor  than  that  of  Mr.  Wurncr.  irandsonio 
and  oxprossivo  features,  commanding  stature,  a  dignified  and  graceful  deport- 
ment and,  above  all,  a  voice  of  such  quality,  power  and  modulation  ns  to  give 
full  and  forcible  expression  to  every  emotion  of  the  human  heart. 

In  the  portrayal  of  this  arduous  character  Mr.  Warner  exhibited  such  force 
and  nobility,  such  tenderness  and  wrath,  such  true  insight  Into  tho  workings 
of  the  Jealous  mind,  and  such  rare  power  of  realizing  them  in  action,  that  tho 
most  hypercritical  could  not  conscientiously  quarrel  with  tho  approving  v«rdict 
passed  upon  the  nnperfonation  by  the  largo  and  hlgh-(inj*s  nudicnce  pre!»ent*last 
night. 

Leaving  London,  the  young  English  tragedian  went  to  Austra- 
lia, where  he  was  universally  acknowledged  as  being  after  tho 
late  lamented  G.  V.  Brooke,  the  greatest  tragic  actor  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.-  He  returned  to  England  in  1804,  appearing  first 
in  London,  then  in  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  just  from  Califor- 
nia,being  on  a  professional  visit  to  the  empire  of  the  future-America 
which  may  perhaps  be  an  event  in  his  life.  Wc  need  scarcely  say 
that  Neil  Warner  is  a  great  Shakspcarean  student,  for  without  this, 
no  man  could  bo  a  great  Shakspcarean  actor.  His  profession  is 
his  idol;  and  genius,  we  again  affirm,  is  his  type. 

It  is  a  grand  ambition  of  this  young  man  to  give  to  his  profes- 
sion a  new  immortality.  Charles  Kean,  and  Edwin  Booth  have 
attempted  it.  But  their  aim  was  merely  the  revival  of  the  past,  by 
scenic  agencies.  It  must  be  a  creation^  not  a  revival — a  creation 
of  a  dramatic  future.  Boucicault  had  a  much  moro  practical  con- 
ception, and  he  struck  for  a  new  creation.  We  have  seen  his  suc- 
cess; but  in  his  low  work  he  dethroned  Shakspeare,  and  destroyed 
the  opportunity  of  the  great  actors.  Now,  Neil  Warner  has 
struck  tho  true  conception,  and  the  one  which  is  also  commer- 
cially sound.  He  will  revive  Shakspeare  and  Massenger  by  bring- 
ing great  names  to  the  help  of  Richard,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Had  there  been  a  score  of  plays,  equal  to 
Richelieu  produced  in  this  age,  with  a  score  of  the  Elizabeth  of 
England  class,  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  stage  would,  ere  this, 
have  regained  their  thrones.  They  will  yet  do  it,  and  Neil  War- 
ner begins  his  fine  conception  of  a  new  creation,  not  a  mere  revival, 
by  the  mighty  name  of  Cromwell  of  England. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 
NOT    ALL    DROSS. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

GUILTY,    OR    NOT    GUILTY. 

The  great  court-room  of  the  Old  Bailey  was  crowded  to  hear 
the  trial  of  the  celebrated  singer,  Farinelli:  and,  as  the  thousands 
gathered  there  listening  to  the  statement  of  the  case  by  the  pro- 
secutor for  the  Crown  followed  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
they  already  in  their  minds  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  prison- 
er. The  testimony  of  both  friends  and  foes  weighed  almost  equal- 
ly in  the  scale  against  the  Farinelli.  Indeed,  no  one  could  be 
suspected  of  being  the  foe  of  the  prisoner  excepting  Orsini;  and 
seeing  that  his  testimony  was  forced  from  him  by  his  arrest,  he  was 
not  strongly  conyicted  in  the  public  mind,  of  malice  towards  the 
prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  evidence  was  from  Farinelli's  friends. 
Sir  Richard  Courtney,  in  stating  the  case  of  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  his  nephew,  how  ho  left  London  with  the  prisoner, 
how  Signer  Farinelli,  in  the  morning,  with  his  strange  story,  ar- 
rived alone  and  distracted  at  Courtney  House,  how  himself,  Lord 
Frederick  De  Lacy  and  the  prisoner  immediately  mounted  the 
fleetest  horses  and  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  attack  in  the  forest, 
how  they  found  Walter's  horse  dead  and  its  rider's  pistols  in  their 
holsters  undischarged,  told  fearfully  against  the  victim  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  at  the  bar.  Another  point  which  told  even  more 
than  the  appearance  of  a  sudden  murder  without  resistance,  was 
the  fact  that  the  old  lodge  in  the  forest  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
A  shudder  ran  through  the  court  at  (his,  for  the  general  inference 
was  that  the  body  of  the  supposed  murdered  man  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  fire.  This  fact  had  been  drawn  from  the  reluctant 
Courtney  by  the  Prosecutor. 

At  length,  Counselor  Christie  arose  for  the  defense,  and  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  jury,  charging  them  to  bear  in  mind  the 
cases  of  the  innocent  who  had  been  condemned  and  hung  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  conclusive  as  that  of  the  present  case,  but 
which,  when  other  facts  were  known,  had  an  entirely  different 
appearence.  The  multitude,  ever  swayed  by  feeling,  were  by  the 
powerful  speech  of  Counselor  Christie,  greatly  moved;  but,  when 
the  Prosecutor  bade  his  eloquent  brother  also  remember  of  the 
former  attempt  at  assassination  in  Rome,  a  reliction  followed. 
Counselor  Christie  replied  not;  but  called  Judah  Natlians  into  the 
witness  box. 

**My  Lord,''  began  Snap,  *'whcu  we  sec  a  lone  oak  torn  up  by 
the  fierce  hurricane,  and  it  falls  upon  a  cottage  close  by,  destroy- 
ing life  in  the  catastrophe,  if  blame  there  be,  should  it  come 
against  the  stricken  oak  or  the  hurricane?  The  crime  of  the  up- 
rooted oak  is  that  its  strength  of  resistance  was  overmatched  by 
the  storm.  There  is  no  motive  to  be  found  against  the  tree.  So 
am  I  proof  that  there  is  no  motive  to  be  found  against  Signer  Far- 
inelli, for  I  was  in  the  hurricane  myself  that  struck  him;  yet, 
though  he  fell,  no  one  was  hurled  to  the  ground  but  himself.  In 
this  case,  the  motive  and  the  malice  Averc  in  the  storm,  for  even 
before  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  born,  it  had  already  brought 
desolation  to  the  De  Lacy  family;  and  certain  am  I  that  since  it 
struck  Farinelli  in  Rome,  hurling  him  against  his  friend,  that 
same  storm  has  now  borne  away  Sir  Walter  Templar  himself.*' 
Snap  then  related  the  entire  conspiracy  against  the  Dc  Lacys  and 
the  design  to  murder  Walter;  and  wound  up  by  a  philosophical 
climax  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man: 

*'My  lord,  when  plotters  travel  to  their  purposes,  they  surround 
their  deeds  with  other  men's  seemings — not  their  own.  From  the 
time  that  the  regicide  of  Scotland  struck  the  blow  with  ihe  dag- 
gers of  the  sleeping  grooms,  and  his  wife  besmeared  tlieir  faces 
with  the  blood  of  their  royal  master,  murderers  of  subtle  capacity 
fasten  their  deeds  upon  other  men  as  a  part  of  their  own  design. 
Moreover,  they  seek  to  kill  the  person  nearest  to  their  chief  vic- 
tim to  hide  the  seemings  which  would  lead  to  themselves.  It  is  a 
fatal  error  to  hang  the  man  whom  you  find  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse;  rather  pursue  the  one  who  has  fled.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  person  nearest  is  the  most  innocent  of  the  crime  and  its 
foregone  intentions." 

Terese  Ben  Ammon  was  the  next  witness  called,  and  her  wo- 
man's impulse  startled  the  court  with  new  thoughts.  Being  sworn, 
she  opened  upon  the  judge  with — 

**My  lord,  Walter  Templar  is  not  dead;  therefore,  my  foster- 
brother  did  not  murder  him." 
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A  sensation  ran  through  the  court  and  the  thousands  present 
expected  Walter  suddenly  to  appear  to  confirm  her  statement. 
The  Prosecutor  looked  around  him  with  something  like  disap- 
pointment-, a  buzzing  ran  through  the  crowd,  searching  eyes  were 
darting  in  every  direction,  even  the  judge  expected  an  astonish- 
ing denouement^  while  Orsini  turned  pale  and  would  have  fled  from 
the  court,  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety.  The  missing  man, 
however,  not  appearing,  the  judge  observed: 

"Young  lady,  the  court  is  anxious  for  the  proof.'' 

The  court  was  anxious;  a  breathless  silence  reigned  as  Terese 
resumed: 

"Walter  Templar  is  not  dead.  By-and-by,  he  shall  himself 
come  to  prove  my  words.  I  only  ask  that  my  foster-brother  may 
not  be  condemned  before  that  coming.  But  I  will  tell  you,  my 
lord,  how  I  know  that  my  affianced  husband  is  not  dead." 

Terese  then  told  his  lordship  of  the  death-bed  marriage,  Alice's 
prophecy  and  her  own  dreams  since  of  Walter's  living.  The 
judge  listened  out  of  sympathy,  and  the  spiritual-minded  were 
half  disposed  to  believe,  but  at  length  the  Prosecutor  impatiently 
reminded  the  court  that  the  beautiful  fancies  of  the  witness  had 
nothing  pointed  to  the  case.  At  this,  Terese,  carried  away  again 
by  the  impulses  of  the  woman  and  the  artiste,  burst  forth  with 
impassioned  speech,  and  an  inspiration  like  a  torrent  bearing  her 
on  its  course: 

*'Ye  men  of  logic  and  of  facts — slaves  of  logic  and  of  facts — 
would  you  have  these  thousands  assembled — witnesses  of  your 
wisdom  and  your  justice — believe  that  only  that  is  to  the  point, 
which  you  can  trace  by  the  common-place  of  circumstances?  Dare 
you  to  be  so  falsely  wise  as  to  say  that  your  hand  is  a  circum- 
stance in  the  case,  but  that  your  thought  is  none?  Is  your  taber- 
nacle the  man  and  your  spirit  the  fiction  of  the  man.  Is  the 
book  of  your  spirit-consciousness  unworthy  to  be  read,  or  which, 
if  you  attempt  to  read,  the  judges  and  the  wise  men  of  the  law 
may  interrupt  by  telling  you  that  the  text  is  not  to  the  point  in 
our  practical  experience?  If  you  dare  to  say  this,  then  I  tell  you, 
my  Ford  and  gentlemen,  you  had  need  be  instructed  by  that 
grand  order  of  visioaary  men — the  Prophets  and  Seers  of  my  He- 
brew race,  whose  sepulchres  you  garnish  and  to  whose  names  you 
build  your  temples,  but  whose  wisdom  you  contemn.  They  shall 
tell  you  that  that  which  you  would  have  us  believe  the  fiction  is 
the  most  stupendous  fact  of  life.  But  if  you  will  maintain  that 
their  facts  are  too  spiritual  and  that  spiritual  facts  are  not  evi- 
dence in  a  case  touching  the  living  and  the  dead,  where  then 
stands  your  religion,  seeing  that  all  religions  have  the  spiritual  as 
their  solidest  groundwork?  You  have  built  not  only  churches, 
but  States,  upon  the  spiritual,  and  you  make  the  very  history  of 
nations  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Wherefore  then  should  you 
say  that  the  prophecy  of  my  sister  Alice,  as  her  departing  spirit 
pierced  the  veil  of  the  future,  is  not  evidence  in  the  case?  Has 
not  her  prophecy  been  fulfilled?  That  at  least  is  a  fact.  And  her 
ffif/ht  of  a  coming  event  is  now  a  positive  evidence.  But  what  has 
come  to  pass,  you  will  say,  proves  not  that  which  shall  yet  come 
to  pass  revealing  Walter  living;  yet  the  departed  spirit  of  the 
bride  foretold  that  he  should  be  living,  and  that  in  the  coming 
night  of  his  mortal  life,  she  would  be  near  both  him  and  me. 
Therefore  is  Walter  Templar  living,  and  Alice,  his  spirit-bride, 
near  us!" 

**lt  is  a  woman's,  therefore,'  interrupted  the  judge,  "all-intui- 
tion; yet  no  evidence  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.'' 

"But,  my  lord — my  lord,  bear  with  me!  I  ht^re  direct  evidence, 
since  the  death  of  Alice  and  since  the  disappearance  of  Walter.  I 
pray  you,  hear  me." 

"Ves,  yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  come  to  that  direct  evidence,*' 
observed  the  judge,  eagerly  expecting  something  more  tangible, 
but  he  was  soon  undeceived,  for  Terese  resumed: 

"I  know  that  Waller  is  not  dead,  for  Alice  has  come  from 
heaven  and  told  me  so!  You  look  disappointed,  my  lord,  at  this. 
But  do  you  then  not  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  still 
live?" 

"Certainlyl"  said  the  indulgent  judge. 

"Then,  my  lord,  wherefore  should  they  not  come  to  us  and  tell 
us  things  which  most  concern  them  and  us,  especially  when  it  is 
to  save  a  life,  and  preserve  a  nation  from  a  terrible  injustice? 
Besides,  my  lord,  were  Walter  in  the  other  world,  he  also  would 
come  to  me.  I  should  see  him,  I  should  hear  him.  He  would  tell 
me  all.  But  he  has  not  come,  therefore  is  he  in  the  body  and 
cannot  come.  My  lord,  1  am  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  my  fore- 
fathers were  Prophets  and  Seers.  Their  sight  and  prophetic 
words  you  build  upon  to  this  very  day.  Wh^'  then  will  you  de- 
spise the  words  of  their  daughter?  They  have  garnered  in  me 
their  own  nature,  and  1  feel  its  prophecies  in  me  even  now.  It  is 
that  nature  which  made  me  an  artiste.     The  soul  of  song  which  is 
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in  me,  in  them  once  burst  forth  in  grand  prophecies  and  divine 
psalma.  Ay,  my  lord,  there  is  a  tradition  in  my  family  that  Da- 
vid of  Israel  was  my  ancestor  and  now  the  spirits  of  my  Hebrew 
race  tell  you  through  my  mouth  Umt  Walter  Templar  is  still  on 
earth.     Surely,  my  lord,  ihrjf  know." 

**The  child  is  right?"  exclaimed  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  aloud  in  the 
court.  **David  of  Israel  was  her  ancestor,  as  sure  as  that  tlie 
young  man  is  not  dead.'* 

The  Prosecutor  for  the  Orown  here  interrupted  again  and  de- 
manded evidence  to  the  point;  but  his  lordship  observed: 

"Let  the  lady  speak,  for  at  least  the  court  is  refreshed  by  licr 
beautiful  faith;  yet  I  confess  it  touches  not  the  case." 

<*My  lord,  a  moment  more  and  I  have  finished,"  resumed  the 
daughter  of  the  ancient  people.  "My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  whole  history  of  the  Ilebrews  is  a  grand  evidence  that 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  inler-blendcd,  and  that  they  can 
hold  converse  one  with  another.  When  Elijah's  spirit  went  up  in 
the  flaming  chariot,  the  prophets  in  a  multitude  saw  him.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  evidence  of  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  Daniel  declared  what  the  heavens  had  told  him. 
Would  not  that  Daniel,  were  ho  here  on  the  judgment  seat,  be- 
lieve what  the  heavens  have  told  me,  that  Walter  is  on  earth 
among  the  living;  yea,  my  lord,  would  not  that  Daniel  inquire 
and  find  him  out?  But  Walter  shall  himself  come  and  prove  that 
he  is  still  in  the  flesh." 

The  Hebrew  Maiden  left  the  witness-box  as  she  said  this.  She 
had  spoken  like  a  prophetess.  There  had  been  something  won- 
derful in  her  manner  and  speech  which,  though  it  proved  nothing 
in  a  case  of  law,  strangely  impressed  the  thousands  in  the  court. 

The  Prosecutor  for  the  Crown  then  arose  and,  with  his  severe 
logic,  swept  away  all  that  had  been  said  in  favor  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  He  dwelt  with  a  certain  remorseless  deliberateness 
upon  every  item  of  the  terrible  circumstantial  evidence  against 
FarinoUi,  especially  that  of  the  undischarged  pistols  of  Walter 
in  their  holsters,  and  the  burnt  lodge  in  the  forest  with  which  he 
insisted  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  had  been  consumed.  The 
judge  afterwards  summed  up  the  evidence  and  delivered  the  case 
to  the  jury  The  impartial  men  who  had  been  sworn  to  decide  on 
the  evidence,  felt  that  they  dared  not  be  influenced  by  the  touch- 
ing faith  of  Terese  Ben  Ammon;  and,  without  leaving  the  court, 
they  came  to  an  agreement.  At  the  startling  words  from  the 
judge — **Guilty  or  not  guilty?" — The  foreman  replied  solemnly — 
"Guilty,  my  lord!" 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  gentle  firmness,  refused  to  declare 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him;  and  then 
the  judge  in  a  broken  voice  performed  his  terrible  duty. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  the  innocent  Farinelli,  he 
was  taken  from  the  court  to  the  condemned  cell,  while  Clara  Gar- 
cia was  carried  from  the  court  in  a  swoon.  Strong-minded  men 
had  shed  tears  that  day,  as  well  as  the  tender-hearted  women  who 
were  present;  but  nothing  more  could  be  done  there  to  save  the 
prisoner.     The  only  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 

Two  persons,  however,  were  superior  even  to  that  dreadful  cri- 
sis. They  were  Terese  Ben  Ammon  and  her  uncle  Judah.  They 
left  the  court  resolved  to  find  Walter  Templar  living  and  prove 
Farinelli  innocent.  Judah's  will  and  intellect  said — "Farinelli 
shall  be  delivered!"  And  the  Hebrew  Maiden  eald — "The  God  of 
my  fathers  shall  bring  it  all  to  light!" 

Clara  Garcia,  when  she  recovered  from  her  swoon,   wailed — 

"Oh,  Terese,  save  my  lover; — save  him  whose  life  is  more  to 
me  than  my  own  soul !" 

She  was  answered: 

"The  God  of  my  Hebrew  fathers  sh.ill  bring  it  all  to  light.  My 
brother  shall  be  saved  !" 

CHAPTKR  LXIX. 

TIIK    FORSAKEN"    AND    HER    SOX. 

In  a  small  but  pretty  cottage  on  the  Edgeware  Road,  London, 
resided  a  charming  lady,  closely  related  to  one  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  our  story.  She  passed  for  a  widow,  but  she  was  no 
widow,  but  a  forsaken  one.  She  was  still  beautiful,  though  the 
observant  eye  could  see  by  her  subdued  sadness  that  there  was  a 
worm  at  her  heart,  or  that  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  her  in 
her  life.     Her  name  was  Ida  Blair. 

By  the  side  of  Ida,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  1824,  the 
very  morning  after  the  sentence  of  Farinelli,  sat  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  name  was  Arthur  Blair,  and 
he  was  the  young  Church  of  England  clergyman  who  performed 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  Walter  Templar  and  Alice 
Courtney.  In  general  terms  he  may  be  described  as  much  such  a 
young  man  as  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy,  resembling  much  his 
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beautiful  mother,  Ida.  There  was,  however,  a  gravity  in  him  that 
did  not  become  his  years.  This  gravity  was  doubtless  partly  from 
the  tone  of  mind  which  his  sacred  calling  had  given,  but  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  same  cause  which  gave  that  subdued  sadness  seen 
in  his  beautiful  mother.  There  was  also  the  maturity  of  thought- 
fulness  in  him  which  would  have  led  one  to  rate  his  years  at 
thirty,  and  to  suppose  liira  a  younger  brother  of  Ida  Blair,  rather 
than  her  son. 

"Arthur,'' — began  his  mother,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  something 
of  shame  in  the  blush  that  mantled  her  fair  face — "you  have  often 
implored  me  to  tell  you  my  mournful  history,  but  for  your  sake  I 
have  withheld  it  till  now." 

"But,  oh,  my  mother,  that  very  concealment  has  from  my  boy- 
hood, been  in  my  heart  as  the  worm  that  dieth  not.'* 

"I  know,  my  son,  I  know  it;  but  I  dared  not  tell  you,  nor  should 
I  now,  but  that  one  whom  I  must  not  disobey  has  charged  me  to 
reveal  it  to  you  to-day." 

"Who  is  it  that  h.ns  llins  ciiarged  you,  my  mother?  Is  it  my  un- 
known father?" 

"Oh  no,  Arthur,  it  is  not  he;  but  one,  whom  though  he  is  a 
strange  man,  I  have  cause  to  believe  is  my  friend.'* 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  my  father  as  the  nameless  he  ?  why  do 
you  never  call  him  husband  ?  Why  have  you  only  several  times 
in  my  life  even  referred  to  him  at  all,  by  any  style  of  naming.  Tell 
me,  mother — at  last,  oh  tell  me  I" 

"I  will,  my  son;  but  look  not  thus  upon  me.  I  cannot  bear  your 
searching  eye." 

Her  son  groaned  in  the  anguish  of  his  anticipation,  and  the 
mother  opened  her  sad  story. 

"Arthur,  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  like  your- 
self. I  had  two  brothers,  both  officers  in  the  army  of  king  George. 
Whether  they  are  living  or  not  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  hid  from 
all  my  family.     My  father's  name  was  Arnold  Blair." 

"Oh,  my  God,  my  God !"  burst  from  the  son,  for  this  confession 
told  him  that  his  mother  still  bore  her  maiden  name.  A  tear  stole 
down  the  cheek  of  the  forsaken  at  her  son's  anguish,  but  after  a 
moment  she  continued: 

"Being  the  only  daughter,  I  was  the  joy  of  niy  good  father's 
heart,  and  in  my  girlhood  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  my  mother. 
Ah,  Arthur,  had  she  not  died,  I  should  have  perhaps  found  less 
cause  to  mourn  for  myself  and  you.  When  I  was  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, Arone  day  came  to  my  father's  house.  My  sire  then  was  a 
curate  in  the  little  town  of  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire,  and  he  was 
very  poor.  The  young  man  brought  to  him  news  of  a  living  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father,  who  was  immensely 
rich.  It  was  bestowed  upon  Arnold  Blair  because  of  his  learning 
and  eloquence  as  a  minister.  My  poor  father  welcomed  the  young 
man,  and  at  the  rich  gift  shed  upon  his  hand  tears  of  gratitude. 
We  removed  from  Westbury  to  the  vicarage  of  which  this  young 
man's  father  was  the  lord;  and  often  was  that  youth  there  by  my 
side,  though  your  grandfather  thought  he  came  in  the  character  of 
his  pupil  to  finish  his  education,  before  traveling  on  the  continent. 
To  be  brief,  Arthur,  we  loved,  or  rather  I  loved,  for  your  father 
was  at  that  time  very  handsome;  and  too  often  manly  beauty  of 
person  rather  than  of  mind  win  young  girls'  hearts.  He  pressed 
me  to  a  secret  marriage,  urging  with  all  the  sophistry  of  a  lover 
under  such  circumstances.  I  should  not  have  consented,  had  it 
not  been  that  his  father  designed  to  marry  my  lover  to  a  lady  of 
rank.  The  youth  vowed  that  he  would  brave  his  sire,  that  he 
would  forsake  all  for  me,  even  though  his  parent  should  outcast 
him  for  it  and  then  with  tender  pleadings,  tliat  I  would  not  cast 
him  away  too;  he  persuaded  me  to  believe  that  his  sire  would  for- 
give us,  if  he  found  that  tlio  wife  had  come  in  before  the  curse  was 
hurled  upon  his  head.  As  too  many  of  my  sex  have  done  before, 
I  consented  to  become  his  wife,  not  dreaming  that  he  meant  to 
betray  me.  Oh,  I  fondly  believed  in  his  truth — believed  that  I 
should  possess  a  loving  husband,  even  tliough  his  ambitious  father 
should  frown  upon  us.  I  justify  not  my  great  error,  my  son,  in 
consenting  without  our  fathers'  blessings,  but  sadly  own  my  ter- 
rible fault.  We  were  secretly  married — I  take  my  God  to  witness 
I  so  thought.  I  believed  that  the  Church  sanctified  our  mutual 
vows  by  its  most  holy  ceremony.  For  nearly  a  year  afterwards 
we  met  as  husband  and  wife;  when  we  could  no  longer  conceal  our 
secret,  moved  by  my  tears,  your  father  lold  to  my  sire  the  story 
of  our  love  and  secret  marriage.  Arnold  Blair  in  much  trouble 
visited  the  ambitious  sire  of  the  youth,  and  revealed  all.  A  ter- 
rible scene  of  wrath  followed,  and  my  father  returned  with  re- 
proaches and  curses  heaped  on  his  head  by  that  man  of  fearful 
purposes — I  mean  your  other  grandfather,  but  Arnold  Blair  dreamt 
not  even  then  that  his  daughter  had  been  betrayed.  Soon  how- 
ever, the  blow  came  in  a  letter,  from  the  proud,  ambitious  sire. 
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stating  that  from  his  son  ho  had  learned  that  the  marriage  had 
been  a  false  one.  Wealth  was  offered  to  be  heaped  upon  us  as  a  res- 
titution for  the  great  wrong  done,  but  oh,  what  price  could  pay 
for  the  dishonor.  Your  maternal  grandfather  died  broken- 
hearted, but  not  before  ho  had  blessed  you,  and  received  from  me 
a  promise  that  you  should  be  brought  up  to  fill  his  sacred  calling 
in  the  church.  With  my  own  hands  I  supported  you  until  you 
were  twelve  years  of  age,  for  I  refused  all  offers  of  money  from 
him  and  his  ambitious  sire.  My  husband — for  to  me  he  was  hus- 
band, married  the  tilled  lady,  but  the  curse  of  my  father's  broken 
heart,  and  his  daughter's  blighted  life  followed  the  betrayer.  lie 
was  childless,  and  childless  his  titled  wife  died  a  year  afterwards; 
and  when  you  were  twelve  years  old,  your  other  grandfather  died. 
I  afterwards  learned  (hat  this  man  of  iron  will,  who  bowed  the 
nobles  of  the  land  to  his  purposes,  had  often  seen  you,  often  had 
fondled  you  in  his  arms,  in  your  childhood;  often  fondly  laid  his 
hands  upon  your  head  in  your  youth — ay,  that  iron  hearted  man 
had  even  wept  over  you,  for  you  were  his  only  grandchild." 

"Then,  mother,"  observed  Arthur,  *'I  remember  that  proud, 
stately  old  man.     I  both  feared  and  loved  him." 

"These  facts,  my  son,"  resumed  Ida,  the  forsaken  "I  learned 
from  your  grandfather's  strange  confidant.  As  you  will  remem- 
ber, you  always  met  your  grandfather  at  school.  Your  master 
was  paid  well  to  keep  the  secret  from  me.  At  your  grandfather's 
death,  his  confidant  came  and  informed  me  that  he  had  left  you 
five  hundred  a  year  for  life.  At  first  I  refused,  as  I  had  done  for 
myself,  but  when  I  was  told  of  the  old  man's  love  for  his  only 
grandchild,  I  relented,  and  moreover,  I  was  reproached  for  being 
willing  to  deprive  you  of  your  grandfather's  legacy.  At  last  I 
accepted,  and  with  the  money  you  were  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  thus  I  fulfilled  my  own  father's  dying  wish.  Touching  Awi,  I 
have  merely  to  say,  that  since  we  first  parted  I  have  not  seen  his 
face.  My  story  is  told,  Arthur,  to  you  to-day  because  that  con- 
fidant, who  is  the  executor  for  you,  has  charged  me  to  do  so,  for 
he  has  some  secret  will  of  your  grandfather  concerning  you,  of 
which  I  myself  knew  not  till  yesterday,  nor  do  I  now  know.  Ila! 
is  that  the  garden  gate,  my  son  ?     If  so,  it  is  he.'' 

"There  is  a  gentleman  coming  up  the  garden  walk  with  a  lady," 
observed  the  young  clergyman,  looking  out  at  the  window. 

"No,  this  is  not  he,  mother.  This  is  Mr.  Nathans  and  his 
niece." 

"Then  it  is  he,  Arthur,*'  was  the  reply.  The  door  was  quickly 
opened  by  Ida  the  Forsaken,  and  Judah  and  Tcreso  Ben  Ammon 
entered. 

"Lady,  have  you  told  your  son  your  story,"  inquired  Judah 
after  they  were  seated. 

"Yes,  sir,  all.' 

"No,  Lady  Ida  Blakely,  not  all !  A  portion  of  it  1  have  come  to 
tell !"  replied  Judah,  with  his  calm  abruptness. 

"Lady  Blakely !  Merciful  God  of  the  forsaken,  what  does  this 
mean!'' 

Ida,  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  revelation  and  the  torrent  of 
her  emotions,  would  have  fallen  from  her  chair,  had  not  her  son 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Trifle  not  with  my  afilicted  mother,  sir,  but  tell  us  what  mean 
your  strange  words  ?"  said  Arthur  imploringly. 

"Sir  Arthur  Blakely — for  such  you  will  be,  /  never  trifle^'*  re- 
turned Snap,  for  he  comes  in  fitly  in  his  character  as  the  confidant 
of  General  Blakely. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Nathans,  is  this  true?  Was  that  marriage  then  holy, 
and  no  solemn  farce.     Am  I  a  wife.     Was  it? — was  it  no  farce?" 

"Lady  Blakely,  /  witnessed  il;  and  /  never  play  in  farces, 
though  I  have  sustained  my  part  in  tragedies." 

Thus  answered  that  fearfully  intellectual  man. 

"Are  you  feure,  Mr.  Nathans,  that  my  mother  is  a  wife,  and  I 
blessed  born." 

"Sir  Arthur,  I  am  always  sure  when  I  assert.  I  never  affirm  till 
I  have  solved.  Science  says  demonstrate.  I  am  science.  I  have 
demonstrated." 

"But  may  you  not  be  mistaken,  sir  ?"  inquired  poor  Arthur, 
anxiously. 

"I  say,  Sir  Arthur,  I  witnessed  your  mother's  marriage,  and 
that  I  take  no  part  in  farces.  There,  young  man,  is  your  grand- 
father's will,  in  which  he  acknowledges  your  legitimacy,  and  which 
makes  you,  after  your  father,  heir  of  all  his  wealth.  There  is  the 
certificate  of  your  mother's  marriage  also  in  that  packet.  Take 
it,  and  demonstrate  for  yourself.'' 

The  young  man  took  the  documents,  and  read  to  his  mother 
aloud  his  grandfather's  will,  and  her  raarriace  certificate. 

"Are  you  satisfied.  Lady  Blakely  ?" 

"I  am  more  than  satisfied !"  returned  Ida  the  Forsaken,  sobbing. 
"This,  Mr.  Nathans,  is  your  work.     Oh,  you  are  good!" 


"Nay,  lady,  I  am  evil.  *I  never  pray  I  thank  tliee,  0  God,  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men.'  Indeed,  I  never  pray  at  all.  I  dive  for 
truth,  I  soar  for  truth.  I  never  pray,  and  therefore  am  I  evil.  So 
was  that  young  man's  grandfather,  but  ho  could  be  just  as  you  see 
when  his  ambition  stood  not  in  his  way.  Call  me  not  ffood,  lady, 
for  it  offends  me.  1  say  I  am  evil,  and  had  Herbert  Blakely  had 
a  son  by  his  other  marriage,  you  would  not  have  called  mo  good, 
for  your  son  would  have  been  kept  out  of  his  rights  by  my  sanc- 
tion." 

"Uncle  Judah,"  observed  Terese,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in 
the  case,  "you  arc  always  calling  yourself  by  bad  names." 

"Wherefore  should  1  not,  niece?''  replied  Snap  sharply.  "Do 
not  men  generally  call  themselves  by  good  names.  They  lie. 
Would  you  have  me  lie  too.  I  am  science  and  science  is  truth. 
Lady  Blakely,  are  you  satisfied  that  my  old  master.  General 
Blakely,  has  done  you  justice  at  last." 

"Indeed  I  am,  Mr.  Nathans,"  the  lady  replied. 

"And  now.  Sir  Arthur,  will  you  do  my  bidding." 

"After  this  I  cannot  refuse,  but  wl^  call  me  Sir  Arthur.  Ismy 
father  dead?'* 

"No,  but  never  in  England  will  he  be  able  to  ngain  claim  rank. 
Such  a  circumstance  which  justifies  me  in  carrying  out  your 
grandfather's  will,  which  was  designed  to  be  fulfilled  at  your 
father's  death,  or  when  I  should  determine,  for  your  grandfather 
trusted  me.  You  have  heard  of  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Templar  and 
Farinelli.     Your  father  is  the  guilty  man." 

**Would  you  have  me  betray  him,  sir?"  observed  Arthur,  shocked. 

*'No,  but  to  help  me  save  him  and  the  lives  of  two  others.  Sir 
Walter  is  living  I  am  certain.  We  must  find  him  and  prevent 
Farinelli  from  being  hanged  for  your  father's  act.  You  must  go  to 
Italy  and  become  the  private  secretary  of  your  father,  but  unknown 
in  your  true  character.  You  shall  have  'a  recommendation  from 
Lawyer  Wortley.  He  knows  all.  1  say  we  must  find  out  the 
truth,  or  I  will  hang  your  father.  1  have  said  it.  You  will  re- 
port everything  to  me.  If  I  but  find  the  clue  to  Walter  Templar's 
existence,  the  rest  will  follow.  You  must  obtain  for  me  that  clue. 
Your  father  then  must  reside  abroad,  all  shall  be  made  knowA  to 
him  concerning  yourself  and  your  grandfather's  will,  and  Sir 
Richard  Courtney  will  not  prosecute  your  sire.  Have  you  re- 
solved, for  I  have  P* 

**Yes,  Mr.  Nathans,  for  if  Sir  Walter  be  living  or  Signor  Fari- 
nelli innocent,  my  duty  as  a  Christian  is  with  your  will  in  this.  On 
the  condition  that  my  father  shall  be  spared,  I  undertake  your 
mission." 

"For  your  grandfuther's  sake  his  son  shall  be  spared.  You  must 
start  to-morrow,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Lives  hang  upon 
despatch.  Your  mother  will  reside  with  my  niece  at  Sir  Richard 
Courtney's  until  your  rights  and  hers  are  confirmed." 

It  was  thus  arranged,  and  the  next  day  Lady  Ida  Blakely  was 
taken  by  Terese  Ben  Ammon  to  Sir  Richard  Courtney's.,  and  Arthur 
Blakely  started  for  Rome  to  fulfill  his  mission. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

Tin:    POISONKD    WINE. 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely  had  returned  to  his  native  land  after  a  sup- 
posed absence  of  five  years.  He  was  a^ain  in  the  De  Lacy  castle; 
but  this  time  his  movements  were  all  unconcealed.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  court  attention,  and  his  castle  was  the  resort  of  politi- 
cal magnates,  for  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  turning  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  country.  A  Parliamentary  election 
was  at  hand,  and  he  was  up  for  the  county  of  Wiltshire.  The  old 
part  to  which  his  father  belonged,  courted  him,  for  his  vast  estates 
in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Kent  made  him  very  influential  with 
the  ministry.  He  had  grown  more  like  his  father,  and  politicians 
expected  to  see  him  play  a  similiar  part  to  that  which  General 
Blakely  had  distinguished  himself  for;  namely,  a  ruling  politician. 
As  he  had  marked  out  a  public  course,  he  sought  society,  and 
sagacious  mammals  speculated  upon  the  prospects  of  Sir  Herbert's 
marrying  again.  He  was  only  fifty,  and  still  a  handsome  man, 
and  he  encouraged  the  gossip  concerning  his  prospects  of  mar- 
riage. Indeed,  he  had  really  designed  to  take  another  wife,  for 
it  was  a  great  cross  to  Sir  Herbert  that  ho  had  no  son  to  succeed 
him,  for  he  neither  knew  of  the  existence  of  his  legitimate  son  nor 
that  his  marriage  with  Ida  Blair  was  genuine.  He  himself  had 
been  deceived  by  Snap,  who  had  given  him  a  true  priest  instead 
of  a  false  one.  This  fact,  the  mentor  had  communicated  to  the 
General,  but  never  to  Herbert,  and  though  the  General  was  very 
much  enraged,  yet  the  yearnings  of  his  ambitious  heart  had  recon- 
ciled him.  So  it  was  arranged  between  Snap  and  his  old  master 
that  young  Arthur  was  to  inherit,  providing  Herbert  had  no  more 
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sons.  Snap's  act  at  first,  in  securing  Ida  Blair's  marriage  with 
Herbert,  was  less  from  principle  than  from  his  strange  intellectual 
caprice,  for  doing  everything  for  the  best,  and  then  holding  the 
power  in  his  own  hands  of  turning  for  good  or  evil  just  as  his  will 
directed.  The  innocence  of  Ida,  moreover,  had  gained  his  sym- 
pathy, for  he  admired  that  which  was  unlike  himself,  and  he  was 
subtle,  not  innocent.  Ida,  therefore,  had  found  from  her  very 
girlhood  a  protector  and  friend  in  Snap,  who  we  have  seen  now 
resolved  to  establish  the  rights  of  Lady  Blakely  and  her  son. 

Arthur  was  with  his  father  at  the  De  Lacy  castle  performing 
the  part  of  private  secretary.  lie  was  passing  under  the  name  of 
Arthur  Manninjr.  The  young  man  had  obtained  great  influence 
over  Sir  Herbert  who  was  strangely  dravn  towards  his  son  with- 
out knowing  his  relations  to  him.  But  the  father  felt  that  a  watch- 
ful eye  was  upon  him,  yet  he  often  saw  such  a  mournful  tenderness 
in  the  young  man's  eye  when  bent  upon  him,  that  he  suspected  not 
that  he  was  a  spy  upon  his  actions.  Yet  Arthur  performed  his 
part,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  spy,  but  more  in  that  of  a  guardian, 
watching  his  father  to  prevent  him  from  doing  more  evil.  He  was 
by  this  time  thoroughly  convinced  that  Snap's  suspicions  were 
founded,  but  he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  clue  to  Sir  Herbert's 
secret.  Orsini,  who  was  at  the  castle,  feared  him,  for  he  too  had 
noticed  the  watchful  eye  upon  himself,  in  which  he  saw  no  tender- 
ness, but  a  stern  justice.  There  was  another  that  both  feared  and 
hated  Arthur,  and  that  was  George  Blakely.  Neither  of  the  young 
men  understood  their  mutual  antipathy — for  neither  knew  that 
kindred  blood  was  in  their  veins. 

Sir  Herbert  had  at  length  listened  to  Orsini's  counsel  to  make 
away  with  Walter  Templar,  and  poison  was  the  agent  chosen. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  his  new  inventions  of  a  public  career, 
and  marriage,  Blakely  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  to  play  Walter's  jailor  any  longer,  and  then  as  far  as  his 
secret  was  concerned,  he  too  feared  the  conscientious  character  of 
his  new  secretary. 

"Arthur,  you  may  leave  us  for  to-night,"  said  Sir  Herbert  to 
the  young  man.  'Tlease  write  as  I  instructed,  to  the  Premier, 
and  say  he  may  count  on  me.  To  Lord  Bently,  write  and  say 
that  his  election  for  the  county,  in  conjunction  with  mine  is  cer- 
tain. He  shall  have  all  my  influence.  The  other  letters  dictate 
for  me,  to  suit  yourself;  but  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  my 
political  influence  in  the  country.*' 

"I  will,  sir,  do  your  bidding.  Good  night,  God  be  with  you, 
sir." 

^  "Blakely,  I  like  not  that  saintly  scrivener  of  yours,''  said  Or- 
sini, much  dissatisfied. 

"Pshaw !  count;  let  the  young  man  be  reverent  if  it  pleases  him. 
I  think  he  means  his  God  bless  you,  sir,  which  he  usually  bestows 
upon  me  at  night,  though  it  is  misapplied  in  my  case.  I  suspect 
the  fellow  had  a  pious  mother.  Orsini,  you  and  I  are  villains,  and 
ehall  be  murderers;  but  when  that  young  man  is  with  me,  I  always 
fancy  if  I  might  not  have  been  different  if  my  mother  had  lived." 

Orsini  replied  with  a  demoniac  laugh. 

"Ay,  laugh  Count;  you  are  right,  for  it  is  laughable  to  hear  me 
sermonize,  though  I  have  been  crammed  with  moral  philosopy  from 
Snap,  who  being  a  genuine  devil,  preaches  better  theology  than 
one  half  of  our  divines.  But  that  young  man  strangely  effects  me, 
Orsini.  There  is  something  in  him  which  reminds  me  of — well 
that  is  what  I  cannot  make  out,  for  I  have  forgotten  whose  face  he 
wears,  and  whose  tender  anxious  eyes  beam  upon  me  when  I  catch 
his  glance.     Pshaw  !    what  a  fool  I  am  to  be  talking  thus.     Ha! 
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here  is  George,  and  I  am  myself  again." 

"Well,  cousin  Herbert,  I  have  come, 
visit  to  our  prisoner — Eh!" 

"Yes,  George;  but  why  in  the  Fiend's  name  do  you  persist  in 
cousining  me  before  strangers?" 

"To  remind  you,  cousin  Herbert,  that  when  we  put  our  heads 
into  the  hangman's  noose  to  serve  our  family,  our  relatives  ought 
not  to  forget  us.*' 

"George,  you  are  a  blockhead.  You  know  that  neither  one  of 
us  dare  to  forget.  You  know  you  inherit  all,  after  your  father; 
but  then  he  may  live  for  another  thirty  years,  keeping  you  out  of 
the  estate  I  gave  him.  Of  course  I  shall  not  give  up  the  Blakely 
inheritance  as  long  as  I  can  hold  it,  but  the  estate  in  question  is 
yours  at  your  father's  death,  some  thirty  years  hence." 

"Not  he;  father's  been  ailing  lately." 

"He  must  have  medical  advice,  George.  But  to  our  business. 
Take  those  half-dozen  of  wine  to  your  prisoner  with  three  day's 
allowance  of  bread  and  water.  Nay,  take  one  of  the  bottles  out 
and  replace  it  with  this  one.  It  is  for  Sir  Walter  Templar's  last 
feast.  You  visit  him  no  more.  If  he  drinks,  he  dies  by  poison; 
if  not,  let  him  starve.*' 

In  a  moment  more,  Orsini  and  Blakely  were  alone  again. 


"So,  Blakely,  you  have  set  that  cousin  of  yours  on  his  father's 
track?" 

"Curse  the  fellow,  yes.  He  will  poison  his  father  as  well  as 
Templar,  and  then  I  will  take  good  care  of  this  cousin.  Had  they 
been  content  with  a  few  thousands  they  might  have  lived,  but  their 
relationship  is  in  my  path.  And  now,  Sir  Walter  Templar,  your 
time  is  reckoned,  for  you  cannot  escape  me  as  Snap  did." 

George  Blakely  performed  his  last  ofiice  for  Walter  Templar, 
who  was  asleep  in  his  dungeon  where  he  had  been  now  over  four 
months;  but  the  slamming  of  the  great  outer  gate,  as  George  de- 
parted, awoke  him,  and  he  started  up  as  from  a  dream. 

"Methought  I  heard  a  fearful  shriek,"  he  mused,  "and  then 
the  voice  of  Alice  said  nssuringly,  'Walter,  I  am  near.'  Surely  it 
was  her  voice  again.  She  also  said  in  my  dream,  *Touch  not  the 
wine!'  What  could  it  mean;  I  have  no  wine.  Touch  not  the  wine! 
Merciful  Powers!  there  is  the  voice  again,  *Touch  not  the  wine!' 
Ha!  my  lamp  is  nearly  out.     I  must  replenish  it  with  oil." 

Walter  Templar  approached  the  iron-grated  window  to  take  his 
basket  of  food  and  his  supply  of  oil;  but  he  started  back  aghast 
as  he  saw  in  the  basket  six  bottles  of  wine. 

"It  was  Alice  herself,  then,''  ho  observed,  after  his  astonish- 
ment had  subsided.  "Yes,  it  was  Alice.  She  is  near.  It  was 
her  voice  that  spoke  to  mc." 

"It  was  my  voice  that  spoke  to  you,  dear  Walter.     I  am  near!" 

"Then  God  be  thanked!"  answered  Walter  fervently,  speaking 
as  though  to  one  present. 

"I  have  heard  and  seen  wondrous  things  in  this  gloomy  dun- 
geon. Can  it  be  that  an  overwrought  mind  and  this  terrible  soli- 
tude of  months — years  it  seems — conjures  up  these  visions  and 
creates  these  voices." 

"No,  dear  Walter;  I  am  near;  and  deliverance  is  also  near!" 

"Alice!  Alice,  my  wife,  my  spirit  bride,  1  believe  it.  Thou  art 
near  to  me.  Oh,  had  not  this  been  my  faith,  I  should  have  died 
of  despair  ere  this.  Darling,  I  converse  with  you,  though  I  see 
you  not,  excepting  in  my  dreams.  Yet,  hours  together  do  I  talk 
to  you  as  though  you  were  visible  to  me.  That  you  ore  present  I 
feel.  But  there  is  a  mystic  charm  in  your  voice.  I  know  not  if 
you  speak  from  within  me  or  from  without,  for  I  seem  to  hear 
you  in  all  my  being.  Oh,  what  a  wondrous  mystery  this  inner 
life  is!  How  little  do  we  know  of  that  world,  that  to  me  here  in 
my  sentient  solitude  seems  but  as  the  soul  of  this,  how  little  of 
those  behind  us,  who  speak  to  us  as  from  without  the  veil.  Ay, 
how  much  may  not  our  very  thoughts  be  of  the  spirit  voices." 

"Thoughts  of  the  spirit  voices!"  was  the  answer  that  came. 

"I  believe  it,  Alice,  even  as  I  know  that  you  are  gone  only  just 
above  me.  But  I  must  reflect  upon  this  wine.  What  do  they 
mean — these  villains?  They  mean  to  poison  me,  that  I  think  is 
clear.  But  they  know  not  that  I  have  a  guardian  angel  in  my 
dungeon.  How  many  guardian  angels  may  there  not  be  attend- 
ing mankind  in  this  life,  but  we  are  all  unconscious  of  them. 
Were  men  put  into  more  dungeons,  shut  out  from  the  distracting 
world,  they  might  find  more  angels  in  this  life.  I  wonder  not  the 
Saints  of  old  found  out  the  other  world,  for  they  were  often  in 
dungeons  and  chains.  I  have  ground  off  my  chain  by  these  stones, 
and  had  either  of  those  men  entered  my  cell,  he  would  have  found 
a  fearful  weapon  in  this  mighty  iron  whip.  I  may  eat  of  the 
bread  and  drink  of  the  water,  but  touch  not  the  wine.  Thus,  I 
understand  it.  But  what  has  become  of  Farinelli.  Is  he  hanged? 
Father  of  Mercy!  that  thought  daily  harrows  up  my  soul.  I  must 
not  dwell  upon  that.  Yet  tell  me,  Alice,  for  I  know  you  are 
listening  from  behind  your  curtain;  when  shall  I  be  delivered?" 

"Walter,  my  husband,  I  and  deliverance  are  near  !*' 


THETEIOCIPEDE. 

1  have  a  lingering  lore,  I  own, 

For  an  old  doctrine,  held  by  some, 
That  woman  s  truest  sphere  is  found 
Within  the  hallowed  walls  of  home; 
But  when  the  babe  alarmed  the  house 
By  rolling  headlong  down  the  stair— 
"Where's  Mrs.  Jones?"  I  cried  to  Ann 
With  hands  upraised  in  blank  despair. 
"She's  at  the  rink,"  replied  the  maid, 
"A  ridin'  the  velocypade!" 
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ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AQENCY. 


-o- 


Jj^  Insurance  eflected  on  Fami  Property,  Millt?, 
MerchandiKe.  Ri^k^  and  Dwellings  at  Reduced 
Ratef.  L.  HUNT,  Pi-esident. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,   Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  for  Utah. 


MORE  VHAN   100.000  PERSONS 

Bear  testimony  to  the  Wonderful  Curative 
BlTects  of 


I  5 

•sa 

2^ 


Dr.  Joseph  Walker's    •  4 


CALIFORNIA 

VINEGAB  BITTERS, 

Manufactured  from  the  native  Ilerbs  and  Hoots 
of  California, 

The  Oreat  Blood  Parifier. 

POR  INFLAMMATORY  AND  CHRONIC  RHEUMA- 
TISM AND  GOUT;  DYSPEPSIA  or  INDKJESTION, 
BILIOUS.  REMITTENT,  and  INTERMITTENT  FE- 
TERS  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD,  LIVER,  KID- 
NEYS and  BLADDER,  tho8o  BITTERS  have  been 
most  Buccessful.     SUCH  DISEASES  are  caused  by 
VITIATED  BLOOD,  which  is  generally  produced  by 
derangement  of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 
Cleanse  the  Vitiated  Blood  whenever  you  find  its 
impurities  bursting  through  the  skiu  in  Pimples,  Erup- 
tions, or  Sores ;  cleanse  it  when  you  find  it  obstructtxl 
and  sluggish  in  the  veins ;  cleanse  it  when  it  is  foul, 
and  your  feelings  will  tell  you  when.    Keep  the  blood 
healthy,  and  all  will  bo  well. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

R.  H.  Mcdonald  &  co. 

Druggists  and  Agents, 

Comer  Pino  and  Sansomo  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

and  Sacramento,  Cul.,  and  34  Piatt  Street,  N.  Y. 


O^odlDO  eft?  Oo. 

AGENTS. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OGDEN. 


HEALTH  SECURED 

BY  USING 
HfiRRICS'Sr  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

This  remarkable  Am- 
erican Remedy  is  car-  j 
rying  the  xonrld  by 
stUtrm .  Over  fl ve  mil- 
lion boxes  are  sold 
annually.  Composed 
entirely  of  Flowers, 
Roots,  Balsams  and 
Extract**,  their  effect 
on  the  human  system 
is  pleasant,  satisfac- 
tory and  successful. 

They  are  a  positive  | 
remedy  for   Liver 

Complaints,    Gout, 

Jrtiiiidii  i\  UyiipepAEa,  Rkf  iimatism.  Affections  of  the 
Bladder  tunl  kf«liii'i>%  F-iVCrt<.  Nervousness,  Erysipelas, 
I>i-,  L  .r-  mJ  xhv  -km  lisMMji  i ty  of  the  Blood,  Inflama- 
l!uii,  -M^. j,i:cJiuJj ,  h.^l,  Jlt;adache,  Costiveness,  Pains 
in  the  Head,  Breast,  Side,  Back  and  Limbs,  Piles, 
Bilious  Affections,  Female  Diseases,  etc.,  etc. 
URGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 
— 0 — 

KID  STRENGTHENING  PLASTERS. 

I  Those  renowned  Flus- 
ters cure  pains,  weak- 
ness and  distress  in  the 
back,  sides  and  breast, 
in  five  hours.  Indeed, 
so  certain  are  they  to 
do  this,  that  the  pro- 
prietor warrants  them. 
!*pread  from  resins,  bal- 
sjtms  and  gums,  o  n 
beautiful  Kid  leather, 
renders  thoin  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Females  and  others. 
>:tich  Plaster  will  wear 
from  one  to  four 
moths,  and  in  rheu- 
matic <oni  plaints, 
sprains  and  luiiices.  (i<'- 
quently  effects  cures  when  all  other  renieili«'s  tail. 
PRICE  tF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

DR.  FERRIN^^IIMIGATim 

A  positive  remedy  for  ('atnnli.  Bronchitis.  Minis- 
ters':* Son  Thritut,  Lo.-s.if  Voiin.  OlU-nsive  Dii-iharxes 
form  the  Head,  Partial  I)<•^1n••^H,  Sounds  ol  Distant 
"Wiiterfalls,  "Wlii/./.inp:  ot  t<feaui,  et«\ 

Ay;    'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY,    ^a^ 
But  is  u>0(l  ill  a  ruuimou  pip«*.     It  ruroson  the  i  rin- 
••il.|«' ofM.diratod  Air.     .Ml  tho  incnihrnne.-s  ot    the 
head  and  tliroat  avf  l.iMuiilit   in:n:'diiit«dy  under  it- 

inrtuenif.     Tlii'.  remedy  v;;-iU,.s  at  tin-   i t   ol"  tIm- 

di>M';"i  .  and  drives  tV«.iii  tlie  nia:Ii<f  ai!  <-iIm'i-  n..-.- 
iciiic>-  lu'-  (lie  ^Hnn•  ina.'ailie-. 

PRICE.  IN  LARGE  BOXES.  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  POWDERS. 

ThesiM-el- 
(d. rated  and 
reuown<Ml 

r^  powtlers  for 

l»orr*o^  and 
cattle  have 
been  tested 
by  an  intel- 
li^'ent  pnli- 
lie  for  Njx- 
teen  yeai"?*. 
lluudrels 

of  the  principal  hor.<»cnien  of  the  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed them  tlie  only  Condition  Powders  safe  to  use  au«l 
work  the  lior-e.*  There  is  uotliinj;  in  them  to  expose 
the  animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  im- 
prove them.  The  proprietoi-s  of  hori>e  railroads, om- 
nibus^es,  ami  staipe  owners  in  all  the  principal  cities 
use  them;  and  their  combine<l  testimony  stam|)« 
them  one  of  the  womlers  of  medical  science.  Letters 
sufHcient  to  fill  a  small  book  are  in  our  posM»s»sion, 
testifying  to  their  j^ooduess".  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  purchase  money 
should  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

|Ljgf-All  the  above  articles  are  sold  by  Druggists 
antl  Merchants  evervwhere,  an«l  at  WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL  by 

SA LTLA KE  CITY,  UTA H. 

L.  W.  Warner  &  Oo.  Proprietors, 

67  MUERAY  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ALLGOCK'S  POROUS 

STRENGTHEMNd 

PLASTERS. 

ALLCOCKS  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  the  rehults  t.f 
studies  antl  experiments  of  Dr.  Schecut,  of  South 
Carolina;  of  Dr.  Wm.  Wagstaff,  now  Baron  Wagstaff, 
of  Horace  H.  Day,  the  distinguished  manufacturer 
of  rubber  gotnls;  and  of  Thomas  Allcock,  Chemist 
aud  niembcr  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New 
York,  now  General  Allcock,  etc.,  etc. 

Step  by  step  this  commo<lity  has  attained  its  un- 
precedented fame.  They  are  universally  approved. 
They  support,  strengthen,  and  ai«l  the  growth  of 
musVles.  They  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  nerves,  allaying  irritability,  while  supplying 
warmth.  They  seem  to  accnmnlate  electricity,  an<I 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  i>art 
where  applied,  by  which  healthy  actions  are  induced. 

Even  in  paralysis,  where  articulation  was  suspen- 
ded, tho  use  of  the  Porous  Plasters  to  the  spine 
restored  the  articulation,  and  materially  re<luced  the 
paralysis.  In  fact,  the  patient  could  help  herself, 
while  before  the  Porous  plaster  was  applied  she  was 
as  helpless  as  a  baby.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Sally  Elliot, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Dr.  Myer,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  says  they  are  the  best 
mechanical  supporters  for  weak  muscles  ever  discov- 
ered; that  by  their  warming  properties  thoy  bring 
power  and  health,  until  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
are  entirely  restored.  That  he  knows  a  case  where 
Allcock's  Plasters  cured  a  gentlemanof  a  weak  spine. 
That  he  daily  prescribes  them  in  his  practice  with 
the  happioNt  results,  aud  «lesires  us  to  refer  to  him. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Fainsville,  Louisiana,  says: 
"The  counter-irritant  effect  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plas- 
ters is  pnxluced  in  such  a  mild  and  gradual  way, 
they  so  invigorate  the  circulation  around  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
ous diseases  such  a  great  sedative  influence,  that  I 
place  them  confidently  ttt  the  head  of  every  plaster 
now  in  use." 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford,  say^< 
"My  daily  experience  confirms  the  very  Kuijorior  <•!- 
cellence  of  your  Parous  Phistev*.  At  this  moment 
of  writing,  a  man  ap]>lie.'«  fnr  one,  who.  by  entanglw- 
meut  in  a  shaft  of  ,nia<  liinery,  ha<l  both  his  legs 
I»roken,  spine  severely  injured,  and  was  for  nearly 
a  year  entirely  helplcs-s.  This  man  found  reiief  very 
.-(Hin  by  the  application  nf  a  plastr'r  to  hi.s  spine.  He 
wa*^  soon  enabletl  to  w«rk,  .tnd  new  he  laltor^  as  well 
a^  ever.  He  wouhl  clieerfnilj-  jiav  five  ilollart'  for 
a  ^■:n^•l(•  jilaster,  if  tii*?\  r.»iild  not  l«o  liad  at  a  lower 
r;rte.  >uri;*-<.ns  niiOTibl  lyake  M-«e  of  these  perforatrtl 
plastern,  to  the  exchisimi  of  all  others,  as  their  llex- 
iidlity  ajnlftdhe'^ivene.Ms  are  ureatly  in  advance  rrf  all 
other  jdaxter-  with  whiiii  |  iim  nr«juainted.  whih* 
the  perfoinTiont  j.venliar  to  tlieju  render  tiu'ni  ^iieat- 
Jy  >t:|i  rior  to  ul!  other-  lor  nr'iin.iry  surKJeal  u^•e*^. 
Knowi:;,-  tlie  id;is(er>  to  I..  ..,  i,»."i,nl.  1  have  no 
•M  ri;;de-  titj-r  niv  reutiiiM  m:-  -lj<.i;ld  i'e  known. 

.1.  W.  .ioli.NSOX.  M.  1>.  ■ 

l>r.  .^terlin;;"*  te>rinioHy: 
••For  two  years-,  I  l.ave  I  i-<-n  i:  l;'"«""1  -ufTciei-  from 
neuraU-ia  in  the  head,  and  lor.nd  only  Temporary  re- 
lief froia  all  the  various  remedies  that  1  liave  tri»,d. 
nntil  I  .>pjdied-4»ne  of  AlUoek".-  I'tjous  I'laster?".  I 
rut  it  Into  three' strip-,  jlaciiii,  ..ne  under  each 
shoulder  Made,  and  the  ..tlier  over  the  small  of  the 
back:  and  for  the  l).usl  three  months.  1  have  had 
-carcely  a  twinj;e  of  the  «dd  j'ain. 

I  advi>e  all  who  sutler  Irom  nervous  di^ea^e^  to 
lor-e  no  time  in  m.ikin^^a  trial  of  Tlie  \\onderfnl  l*t»r- 
ou-i  l»la-ter. 

A.  F.  .>TKin.TN(;,  Sec.  .Singer  Mf;i.ro. 

New  York.  June  S,  1S0.>. 


SiEDICINAL   QUALITIES 

— <>>'  TITE— 

POROUS    PLASTERS. 

The  Porous  Plasters  posM'ss  the  soothing,  wann* 
ing  ana  sustaining  qualities  of  the  combined  plasters 
of  tho  dispensatories.  An  Electrician,  who  has  great 
experience  of  their  effects  in  Ixjcal  Rhetinuitism,  in 
Tic  Doloreux,  aud  deep-seated  nervous  and  other 
pains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc  ,  etc.,  at- 
triliutes  all  their  sedative,  stimulative  and  pain- 
relieving  effects  to  their  electric  qualities.  He 
asserts  that  they  restoio  the  healthy  electric  condi- 
tion (equilibrium)  of  the  part,  and  f/Mifbciug  restored 
pain  and  morbid  action  cease.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  great  number  of  beneficial  indications  produced 
by  one  of  these  piaster.  He  alHrms  that  Ilead-acbo 
is  cured  by  one  worn  just  below  the  breast-bone; 
that  one  placed  over  the  navel  will  cure  hysterics, 
as  well  as  dysentery,  and  affeclioil?  of  the  bowels. 

FOR  SALE  in  Salt  Ljike  Citj-,  by 

Messrs.  GODBE  k  CO. 
-  Office — Brandrcth  House,  New  York. 


Vr.   IBLOOlE^lslJtt,  eft?  Oo.y  " 
BOOT    AND    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS*, 

SECOND  SOUTH  ST.   ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

Haifa  Block  North  of  EnlfratiOB  Square,  Mate  Road,  Have  constantly  on  hand 
and  roake'to  order  DOors,  Sashes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc.,  of  erery  descrip* 
tioi*    Parties  baildlng  or  making  alteratioi|§mi^^gditadTaDt«geousto  call  on 

SMITH  BRO  S» 


The  DAILT  TELEGRAFS  in  Salt  Lake  City  again,  as  a  Morning  Paper. 


^ 


WALKER  Bros. 


Havo  opencMl  tlif 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 

W.S.OODBE.  J.U.LA.TKr, 

[E8TABUSHEI>  1H.55.] 

GODBE  &  CO., 


Are  RecoJviug  DhIIv 


Largest  Retail  Store 

:m  THE  TERRITORY,     Drugs,Medicines 


THE    CORNER 

OPPOSITE  THE  ELEPHANT  STORE, 

AND 

Are  selling  all  clases  of  Goods 


TO 

FAMILIES  AND  FARMERS 

We  are  offering 

SPECIAL    INDUCEMENTS. 

Kuowing  that 

We  can  save  them 

TWENTY-FIVE  PER  GENT. 

ON  ALL  THEY  CONSUME. 


Cft^Oay      Cft90a 


-ANB 


DO^»V  FORGET  TO 

CALLandEZAMINE 

OUR 

IMMENSE    STOCK 

Aud  satiufy  yourselTeB 

Itf  E  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  STORE  IN  THE 
TERRITORY. 

WALKER  Bros. 


s;.^^Sfc] 


■-mSMI-' 


DTE  STUFFS, 
COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 


PERFUMERIES 


TOILET   REQU1>SITES. 
CASE  GOODS, 

Pare  Wines  aud  Liquors, 

DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


with  wliicli  their  KfftabliBhtuiintff  will  In*  kfj>t  cuii- 
Mtantly  supplied. 


el! 
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ForTIHon  A  McFiritnd*t  C«lebrttod  Safes,  Coe*t 

Couflh  Balsam  and  Dytptptte  Cure, 

Koyal  Baking  Powder  Ac. 

J9®-  SPECIAL  INDUCKMENT8  are  off-ered  tu  c»»h 
and  short  time  bnyerH.    Call  and  •xamine  at 

:  fizdumffe  Bnildflr,  SALT  LASXS  CITT, 

I  Or  at  their  Branch  Tlonse, 

Main  Stroet,      ....    OODfiN. 


ARION  PIANOFORTE 

7'..  OCTAVKS 

Tlu-  -'J  Ilioy  ■'  in  the  very  best  Plan..  Tor  liutJrwit 
W<\^t,l»ecaiiso  it  stsin.lH  in  lutic  lons^cr  !lian:uiy  utlier 
Piniut.       t  rcMpiirt'!*  n<»  ivi>airiuji:  .»i- r«-nlatin;r:  "liip-      ' 
piu^  any  (Ii<tuucc.or  «!aiiii»ues^  .loos  nut  afi.-vt  thoiu.      | 

It  c«>inni('nci>?  wIkt*'  tli<>  ' •Fir'^r  Prcniiiiiii"  Mnkos-s 
stop,  aud  upt)ii  till-  >.i<).-«  iuipjovfil  Mo.loru  M.ale 
mako^  four  imteiiied  i:upr'>Yenu'nt-> ;  Mliiih  make 
tho  Arion  more  Hiiuplc,  yot  »iroiii>fr;  iiui easing  its 
volunio  and  In^auty  of  tone,  wliil*-  rendering;  iIh'  in- 
strument UKne  futlnriii;;. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

FJi-j^t.  Tlie  jmtont  Aiimi  Kevcr<«Ml  Woodi-n  Aj,mne 
Bridpe.  which  rctain-i  nil  thtf  luu'ity  of  tone  only 
found  in  a  wr.odon  l.ridgo  (tlio  rest  whiTcou  the 
htrings  lay),  aud  t»btajn}<  all  tho  bolid  prolonged 
9trenj;thof  touo  of  tho  uiotal  Afrraflo,  wiihout  that 
acuto  niotalie  uoi^»o  wliich  llioniotal  AKraflo  dovelopH 
hy  uoe. 

Secondly,  Tho  I*at»Mit  Avian  Compound  Wre.«t- 
PlHuk,  Avhich  holds  tho  tuniufj  pin*,  i«  >i.\  thick- 
neswe"  of  hard  uiaplo,  the  ni-ain  «»f  each  layer  run*  in 
u  diflerent  direction.  Tho  advantajtex  aro,  the  "iO 
tons  htniin  of  the  strinuH  cannot  ^Idit  our  Ariom 
I  wrest-plank,  art  fro<niently  hapi)ens  in  other  Pianos^ 
and  when  people  say  *'-*///  J'kmn  won't  iUmtl  in  tuur," 
all  other  makers  niusi  "uso  the  single  \vre*t  plank 
with  tlie  grain  runuinj;  t>nly  one  way. 

The  Arion  Tuninjc-Pins  have  end   woo«l  t«»    h«dd 

them  on  every  .side,  while  all  other  makei-s  csui  have 

it  only  upon  two  sidon  of  their  plm*. 

Thirdly,  The   Patent    Jr/'m  Dia^ronal   f<u»taining 

I  Bar,  oxtendinft  i)arellol  with  the  nteel  i^tring.s  under 

1  the  orer  strung  Ba*»  string:'.    The  Ariou  is  the  only 

I  Piano  wherein   the  en<»rmou*«  Htrain  df   the  large 

Bteel  ■triugs  is  resisted  in  the  natural  place  and  «U- 

rection.     Uaing  this  har  renders  the  weakest  part  in 

all  other  over  Ktrung  Pianos  the 

STRONOfiST  IN  THB  ARION. 

Fourthly.  The  Patent  Arion  Iron  Frnrae  concen- 
'   tratesall  the  metal  in  front  of  the  tuning  pin  line, 
'  and  its  frame  Is  let  int«»  (butted)  the  front  edge  of  the 
wooden  wrest  plank,  thoieby  preventing  the  greot 
strain  of  the  strings  upon  it  fn»m  splitting  «r  mov- 
ing it  one  particle.    All  other  "Full  I  it ui  Frames" 
cover  the  entire  wrest  plank,  and  when  it  i-*  Hplit  it 
cannot  bo  seen,  the  woo»I  of  the  Ariou  \\v^*x  plunk 
I   Is  seen. 
I      THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

unsupported  by  either  buncome.  weak  facts,  or  us«' 
•  less  or  complicated  Patent"*.      We  ajtpend  a  tVw  un 
bought  opinions  «»f  th<«se  wh" 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

The  Musical  Director  of  the  New  York  Conserva- 
tory of  Musio,  Edward  M*illm/tOHf7\  says:  "Tlie 
Ar'ioH  I  bought  ot  you  is  tho  best  Piano  1  ever  play- 
ed on;  that  rolling  bass  anci  silvery  tr<»ble,  etc.'" 
;  Jofiu  If.  WnotJit,  Piano  Dealer.  Oswego.  \.  V.,  suys: 
1  The  tone  is  truly  Immense,  and  suriuisses  anything 
in  the  8hai»e  of  a  Piano  we  everwiwor  heard  of. etc."' 

Hnracf  Urffltf  said:    "The  Arion  is  the  l»est  Square 
Piano,  superior  tor  its  ilearuess  and  brilliancy  of 
j  tone,"  Ac. 

Lom'g  Wagner,  Fort  Lea verworth,  says:  ''My  Piano 
arrived  here  in  splendid  order.  Its  tone  Alls  my  par- 
lor with  melody — it  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 

all   who  hear  It.     Miss ,   who  is  teaching  the 

Piano  desires  me  to  order  one  for  her,"  Ac. 

We  desire  agents  in  every  city  where  we  have  not 
appointed  them. 

COVEL.L  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  N.  Y,. 

General  Agents  forG.  C.  Manner's  Pat.  Anon  Piaut»- 
fortes. 


PARIS  AND  NSW  YORK  FASUIONS|FOR  1800.      ^  nRlCASO  BOABDlNti  H01J8K— Lovon.  of  Flwt Claw  |  rwR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAM'S  MKDICAL  DI81 
THIBRILL  A  KARL,  Merchant  Tailors,  Ist  South  I  \J  Befreahments,  Uke  notice  that  J.  M.  Ilattliew*8  I  U  avy,  for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaints,  thi 
lAtnaet     Beg  to  announce  that  they  hare  a  Splendid  I  RBSTAURANT  is  now  open  and  ready  to   aocom-  I  doora  weit  of  Theatre.    Ferer    Soros,   Cancers,  ^py-y 
Asaortnaent  of  Goods,  and  guara  teeaperfect  lit,  with  ■  modato    his   friends    and   the  public.     Give  him  a  I  male  Weakness,  Rheomatlsnt,  and  all  aomplaints  |<i;^ 
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NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  CADY^S   CATARRH  REMEDY. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  CATARRU  AND    ALL 
Mucous  Diseases  of  tho  head,  uo(>e  amd  throat. 
This  is  a  Mediciie  never  before  used  or  known  to 
the  puldic.    Dr.  Cady,  tho  discoverer,  was  a  SUfferCP  1 

fVoni  this  terrible  disease  for  twenty  years,  and  I 

after  testing  all  the  remedies  extant— without  re-  i 
lief— in  his  ef!'orts  to  obtain  a  cure  he  disfCovered  this 
u.XEQUALLED  REMEDY,  which  cured  him  in  the  abort  ; 
8I)aee  of  oight. weeks.  t 

Jt  has  b*^''n  thoroughly  tmf' if.  aiul  has  n<  t  failed  in 
a  bingle  instance.  Several  of  tho  nK»t  (.b^tinate 
ca.«es  have  been  thonnmbly  rure.l  by  this  reineuy, 
after  every  other  known  nie.licine  ba<l  failed.  Every 
one  who  has  tri-  d  it  will  t<-.tily  to  tiie  truth  of  the 
above  htatement. 

Every  one  attiicte.l  with  Catarrh  sliould  give  it  u 
trial  «in*d  lin.l  out  i".'iLi}n*.'li  w  u.  tlier  it  i-a  humbuf,', 

Prioe.  .^JpcrJJuttl.?.  ^-l.l  >y  tiODllE  ^  Co..  ij^alt 
Lake  City. 

THE  GRKAT  ORB  OP  DAY 

Illumines  the  earth  nul  Nitnli/.'s  every  i)riM;nit  iu 
tb.'  '.anaMnanner  as  Dr.  Farr'  Invigorating  Cordial 
bracfs  and  r«-;i>n.'rate>  .v.ry  nerve  sind  lnn<  tn  n  of 
tho  human  sy-itin.  e>i.e.;ally  alt»r  it  i>  nui  .'...-vn  '-y 
Fevers,  Malaria,  Cbr.inic  Indii-'c-tiou.  Deran;.' uo  iit 
..f  the  Liver,  and  a  li«'-.t  (  f  other  maladies  t->  >  nuiu*  r- 
ojis  to  fjiei  i'y.  It  i"*  pi.  a-aut  to  th'^  taste,  aii.I  t  "jn- 
j)o-od  ojilv  of  purely  natural  ingrediant",  "ludi  as 
r-.nts  aiKlbarks.  For  ^:ilf-  by  Hn-wn.  Wel.(  r  k  iir,\- 
ham.   Nu<.  1"  andl'JN'onh  iSc<.<.uil  -street,  v*-t.  Loni>. 
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S.ir..t(.ga  "A"  Spring  Uater  is  j.robnbly  the 
{!.  tl*!'  mim  ral  water  found  on  either  conti- 
It  li.i-  t*  u  I'M-  cent,  greater  mineral  proper- 
.an  the  celf  biated  Cungre-s  Spring;  four  times 
I  b.i!«ii  15a. ''11  of  Au>tria:  tive  limes  that  of 
;i  CIm]  .  lie  i-.i  Prussia;  twice  that  of  Vichy  in 
* ;  I'M.  I',  i}ire"  times  greater  than  therenown- 
I/.I-.  I.I  <Mi:n>iny:  and  e<jually  over  the  Spas  of 
Kh^IaM'I.  aiid  ki»iseugen  in  iUivaria. 
i.  j.iit  iti'Mi  of  this  water  in  ba-e<l  upon  its  ef- 
:i  .!;-.;»- -s  kA'  the  ^tomach,  liver,   bowels,   kid- 

i!''    .'1 It  tn-t<  with  wonderful  berefit  in 

i\  'jr.  I.;. •(lyvj,c]..sia,  constipation,  gravel,  gout, 
1. 1,  •ntaj'.ous  aftections,  general  lethargy, 
•i  \;:.l  ji;v-t.ation  of  the  f-ysiem. 

•  *   ■'>    •:•.   Saratoga  **A'*  Spring  \Vat«T. 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

S  College  Place.  N.w  V..rk. 
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THE  AULD  SCOTCH  SANGS. 

Oh,  sing  to  me  the  auld  Scotch  sangs, 

I'  the  braid  Scottish  tongue, 
The  sangs  my  father  wished  to  hear, 

The  sangs  my  mither  8ung, 
When  she  sat  beside  my  cradle, 

Or  crooned  me  on  her  knee, 
And  I  wad  na'  sleep,  she  sang  sao  sweet 

The  auld  Scotch  sangs  to  me. 

Sing  ony  o'  the  auld  Scotch  sangs. 

The  blithesome  or  the  sad, 
They  mak^  me  smile  when  I  am  wae, 

And  greet  when  I  am  glad. 
My  heart  gaes  back  to  auld  Scotland, 

The  saut  tear  dims  my  e'e, 
And  the  Scotch  blood  leaps  in  a'  my^  veins 

As  ye  sing  the  sangs  to  me. 

Sing  on,  sing  mair  o'  thae  auld  sangs, 

For  ilka  ane  can  telL 
0'  joy  or  sorrow  i'  the  past, 

Where  memory  lo*es  to  dwell; 
Tho'  hair  grow  gray,  and  limbs  grow  auld, 

Until  the  day  I  dee 
I'll  bless  the  Scottish  tongue  that  sings 

The  auld  Scotch  sangs  to  me. 


AN  INCREDIBLE  STORY. 


ft. 


"SHE   IS   NOT  DEAD,    BUT   SLEEPETH." 

IV, 

CONCLUDKD. 

The  fading  sunlight  flashed  across  the  dear  name  of  the 
departed,  and  Von  Wetzlar  still  gazed  intently  as  if  there 
were  something  still  to  come,  and  for  which  he  waited.  Might 
not  the  veil  of  separation  be  removed  but  for  one  moment ! 
And,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  thought,  there,  in  the  clear  light 
of  day,  almost  at  his  side,  stood  the  living  form  of  Louise! 
There  she  stood,  with  one  finger  raised  to  her  forehead  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  solve  some  hard  riddle — stood  thus  for 
one  moment,  and  then  fled  as  from  a  haunted  corridor. 

As  for  Von  Wetzlar,  astonished  at  this  heaven-sent  vision, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  ecstasy  of  that 
glorious  moment,  be  sank  to  his  knees  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  When  he  left  the  cemetery  a  few  minutes  later 
his  face  beamed  with  the  smile  of  assured  hope. 

The  next  day  he  sailed  for  Europe;  and  on  the  very  evening 
of  his  departure,  Doctor  Gurdon  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
nameless  woman  who  had  fallen  so  strangely  in  his  way. 


V. — THE  END. 

Doctor  Gurdon  had  rightly  conjectured  that  Pierre  Martin 
knew  his  wife's  past  history.  But  he  had  not  met  Martin 
since  that  memorable  night  at  Spaulding's,  though  he  bad 
sought  him  diligently.  Yet  the  object  of  his  search  had  all 
the  while  been  hovering  closely  about,  and  had  kept  himself 
well  informed  as  to  the  movements  both  of  the  Doctor  and 
of  his  patient.  It  was  only  now  that  his  time  had  come — 
now,  when  the  developments  over  which  he  had  kept  watch 
had  been  fully  matured,  and  the  marriage  had  taken  place. 

Martin's  original  scheme,  conceived  on  that  evening  when 
he  had  employed  the  sailors  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
design,  had  contemplated  nothing  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
his  malice  toward  Von  Wetzlar  and  his  wife.  He  was  start- 
led— actually  confounded  at  first — ^by  the  result  of  that 
night's  work;  and  after  his  astonishment  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided he  was  led  by  curiosity  to  see  what  would  follow.  We 
can  easily  imagine  his  surprise  at  the  ensuing  events,  and 
especially  at  the  marriage.  Why  had  not  Louise  fled?  Her 
movements  appeared  to  be  free  from  restraint.  Why  had  she 
not  returned  to  her  proper  husband?  Was  she  capabale  of 
actual  guilt?  As  a  spy,  watching  from  a  distance,  he  could 
not  answer  these  questions. 

Martin's  plans  were  soon  formed.  Doctor  Gurdon  was 
rich,  while  he,  poor  devil,  as  he  called  himself,  was  in  need 
of  money.  By  working  upon  the  Doctor's  fears  he  might  put 
money  in  his  purse.  And  as  to  Louise  herself — ^but  she  was 
an  impenetrable  mystery!  A  few  weeks  after  the  wedding 
Martin  appeared  at  the  Doctor's  house  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  To  his  astonishment  (was  there 
no  end  of  wonders)  she  did  not  know  him.  She  seemed  to 
him  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  than  ever  in  the  old  time. 
She  was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  Her  dress,  her  air,  her 
whole  expression  had  changed.  It  was  the  old  flower  with  a 
new  and  different  fragrance.  While  he  stood  entranced  with 
wonder  he  was  aroused  by  the  touch  of  the  Doctor's  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  followed  by  the  request  for  a  private  in- 
terview in  the  library.  He  readily  acceded,  and  a  few  words 
from  the  Doctor  explain ed  the  situation. 

*'You  know,  Martin,"  enquired  the  Doctor  anxiously — 
"you  know  wbo  this  woman  was?" 

"Yes,  I  know  something,  not  much:  but  the  disclosure  of 
that  little  is  a  serious  affair  for  me." 

"It  may,  be  serious  for  me  too.  And  meagre  as  your  in- 
formation may  be,  it  is  invaluable  to  me.  I  would  give  thou- 
sands to  know  all,  even  the  worst." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  so  very  bad,  Doctor.     You  see,  she  had  been 
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the  inmate  of  an  insane  asjlum  for  a  number  of  years,  took 
the  fever,  died  apparently,  and  was  buried.  You  know  the 
rest." 

'•This  invention  of  Martin's  lulled  the  Doctor's  fears,  and 
his  gratitude  for  relief  made  him  generous.  So  that  this 
brief  inten'iew  satisfied  Martin's  cupidity  as  well  as  his  curi- 
osity, and  he  left  the  house  with  a  valuable  check  in  his 
portemonnaie,  one  that  would  go  a  great  way,  spendthrift 
though  he  was. 

But  he  could  not  keep  away  irom  the  larger  prize.  If  the 
Doctor  could  win  Louise,  why  need  he  despair?  Had  he 
not  rescued  her  from  the  grave?  Did  she  not  belong  to  him? 
Then,  he  remembered,  she  had  not  shown  toward  him  any 
of  that  repugnance  which  she  had  formely  exibited.  In  a 
short  time  they  even  became  friends,  and  the  Doctor  was 
compelled  to  suiFer  this  for  fear  of  offending  one  whom,  in 
his  heart,  he  despised.  Evidently,  whatever  Louise  had 
gained  in  her  new  life,  she  had  lost  those  spiritual  intuitions 
which  had  guided  and  guarded  her  first  estate. 

As  Martin's  power  over  Jjouise  increased,  so  also  did  his  hold 
upon  her  husband.  He  professed  to  be  making  a  more  care- 
ful investigation  as  to  Louise's  antecedents.  Little  by  little 
the  truth  came  out-that  she  had  been  Heinrich  Von  Wetzlar's 
wife  At  first  the  Doctor  would  not  believe  it.  But  one  day 
Martin  took  him  to  the  F,rench  cemetery,  and  showed  him 
the  empty  tomb.  That  was  done  in  order  to  obtain  more 
money;  but  this  time  the  attempt  was  vain.  The  Doctor, 
amazed  and  bewildered,  hurried  home.  For  hours  he  paced 
the  floor  of  his  library  in  a  fren^sy  of  agony.  He  loved  Louise 
as  his  own  soul.  He  could  not  give  her  up;  and  surely  it 
could  not  conduce  to  her  happiness  to  be  restored  to  a  life  as 
alien  to  her  as  if  it  had  never  been  hers.  He  went  out  into 
the  open  air.  The  sound  of  voices  in  the  arbor,  as  he  walked 
down  the  garden  walk,  attracted  his  attention.  As  he  ap- 
proached, unseen,  he  recognized  the  voices;  they  were  Mar- 
tin's and  Jjouise's.  He  listened.  It  was  evidently  a  leave 
taking.  Were  these  lovers?  He  peered  through  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  vine-clusters,  and  saw  Martin  standing  by  the 
side  of  Louise  with  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  heard  him 
ask,  as  he  looked  pleadingly  down  up©n  her  innocent,  up- 
turned face — 

''Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  dearest?" 

In  a  moment,  Doctor  Gurdon  stood  within  the  arbor.  Be- 
fore those  cool,  searching  gray  eyes  Martin  winced,  released 
his  hold  upon  Louise,  and  slunk  away  without  one  word. 

And  she — she  simply  cast  upon  the  recreant  one  look  of 
scorn  and  infinite  loathing.  The  serpent,  that,  one  moment 
ago,  bad  seemed  so  bold  and  beautiful  with  its  shining  crest, 
had  resumed  its  natural  habit,  and  was  revealed  as  a  creep- 
ing thing.  Apollo  had  turned  a  coward!  and  she  hated  him. 
Turning  to  the  Doctor,  she  fell  powerless  into  his  arms. 

And  as  he  sat  there  holding  her  to  his  bosom,  he  knew  for 
the  first  time  how  deeply  and  tenderly  he  loved  her.  And 
he  did  her  justice.  For  he  knew  her  as  he  had  not  known 
her  before.  She  had  been  simply  a  child  in  allt  his — ^free  but 
guiltless.  This  second  life  which  she  had  lived,  before  him 
and  with  him,  was  ps  pure  and  holy  as  that  of  childhood, 
but  also  as  undisciplined.  It  was  a  life  in  which  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  strong  called  forth  a  frank  and  fearless  response 
but  in  which  experience  had  famished  no  principles  for  gui- 
dance and  no  test  against  disguised  villainy.  His  own  in- 
fluence over  her,  and  all  the  circumstances  with  which  he  had 
surrounded  her,  had  tended  to  the  development  of  such  a 
life,  and  with  just  that  one  woeful  deficiency. 

While  he  thought  thus,  she  lay  prostrate  and  nerveless 
in  his  arms.  Gradually  she  began  to  realize  her  husband's 
presence.     Then  her  apathy  gave  way  to  convulsive  sobbing. 


"Oh !  take  me  away,  Eugene;  take  me  anywhere;  I  cannot 
stay  here !"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  darling,  I  will  take  you  away,"  he  said,  kindly.  "Do 
not  be  troubled.  It  was  only  a  dream.  It  is  all  over  now.*' 
And  he  carried  her  to  her  own  room,  where  he  left  her  in 
the  care  of  his  faithful  old  housekeeper. 

Yes,  he  must  go  away — away  from  Martin,  away  from  that 
cenotaph  in  the  cemetery,  the  tablet  upon  which  was  photo- 
graphed in  his  memory  forever.  It  was  now  more  than  a 
year  since  his  marriage,  and  a  little  daught<jr  had  been  born 
to  him;  and  here  was  another  reason  for  fiight. 

In  a  few  days  Doctor  Gurdon  had  secretly  disposed  of  his 
estate;  and  one  evening,  with  his  wife  and  her  infant  daugh- 
ter, accompanied  by  the  housekeeper,  now  little  Gertrude's 
nurse,  he  embarked  for  the  North  on  a  Mississippi  steamer. 

Two  evenings  latter,  as  he  was  sitting  near  the  guard  en- 
joying his  cigar  and  congratulating  himself  upon  his  happy 
escape  from  the  troubles  which  had  lately  beset  him,  he  looked 
around,  and  at  his  side  stood  Pierre  Slartin!  They  were 
alone.  Foiled  in  his  last  hope  and  driven  to  despair,  the 
Doctor  siezed  his  tormentor  around  the  waist  and  tried  to 
throw  him  overboard.  A  struggle  followed,  which  resulted 
fatally  for  both  of  the  combatants.  They  went  overboard, 
each  grappling  the  other  in  a  death-struggle.  A  deafening 
shriek  was  heard  from  Louise's  state-room,  from  the  window 
of  which  she  had  witnessed  the  fatal  termination  of  the  con- 
flict. She  was  found  on  the  floor  of  her  room  apparently 
lifeless. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  recover  Martin  and  Gurdon^ but 
in  vain.     Both  had  evidently  been  drowned. 

For  hours  Louise  remained  in  a  trance-like  swoon.  When 
she  awoke  she  did  not  recognize  either  her  child  or  its  nurse. 
She  did  not  understand  where  she  was,  but  murmured,"Hein- 
rich — oh,  Heinrich !  where  are  you?  ^'  She  was  evidently 
Louise  von  Wetzlar  again,  in  her  thoughts  was  back  in 
Magnolia  Cotthge.  "I  have  been  ill,"  she  murmured.  "Who 
are  you?  and  where  is  Heinrich?"  Gradually  the  old  nurse 
communicatod  to  her  the  events  of  the  past  two  years,  so  far 
as  she  knew  them,  but  Louise  comprehended  not  one  word. 
There  was  some  dreadful  mistake;  she  knew  nothing  of  Doc- 
tor Gurdon,  of  indeed,  or  anything  that  was  told  her  Only 
yesterday,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  she  was  nursing  the  sick  in 
New  Orleans.  It  was  not  long  before  she  could  believe  in  a 
life  of  which  her  consciousness  gave  no  testimony.  She  fin- 
ally found  in  Doctor  Gurdon 's  trunk  a  statement  which  he 
had  prepared,  based  upon  Martin's  story  and  his  own  investi- 
gations, She  learned  from  this  that  Von  Wetzlar  had  sold 
Magnolia  Cottage — her  parents  having  fallen  victims  to  the 
vellow  fever  shortly  after  her  own  supposed  death — and  that 
he  had  gone  to  Europe.  Him  she  determined  to  find  if  the 
search  consumed  all  that  remained  of  her  life.  For  her 
child's  (Gertrude's)  sake  she  retained  Doctor  Gurdon's  prop- 
erty, which  was  already  in  her  possession,  he  having  con- 
verted it  all  into  ready  money  before  his  fiight;  she  also  kept 
the  old  housekeeper  as  nurse  for  Gertrude. 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  her  search  for  her  husband 
which  was  continued  during  several  years.  She  went  to 
Vienna,  to  Rome,  and  almost  over  the  entire  Continent;  to 
the  East,  to  England;  and  at  last  when  she  had  quite  given 
up  in  despair,  she  one  day  found  him  almost  by  accident — 
or  rather  it  should  be  said  that  little  Annette  von  Wetzlar 
found  her  mother.  This  child  had  now  grown  into  a  girl  of 
twelve  years,  and  was  staying  with  her  father  in  the  English 
Quarter  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  One  evening  at  sunset 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  bright  little  girl  of  about  six 
years  of  age  who  was  walking  by  with  her  old  nurse,  whom 
she  was  teasing  by  the  sauciest  gambols.  Annette  ran  up  to 
her  and  gave  her  some  flowers,  receiving  a  kiss  in  return,  and 
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an  invitation  to  call  and  see  her  at  her  own  home.  Annette 
visited  her  the  next  day  and  the  little  girl  found  a  step-sis- 
ter. She  also  found  her  own  mother.  They  recognized  each 
other  at  the  first,  and  Annette  took  her  mother  home  with 
her.  She  spoke  to  her  father  at  first,  that  he  might  not  be 
entirely  unprepared. 

"Oh,  papa,*'  she  cried,  as  she  entered  his  studio;  "I  have 
found  mamma,  and  she  is  here." 

He  dropped  his  pencil  and  rose  to  his  feet,  and  there  she 
was  before  him — his  lost  Louise.  He  had  no  time  for  aston- 
ishment, for  her  arms  were  in  a  moment  clinging  about  his 
neck,  and  they  were  laughing  and  crying  all  in  a  breath. 

The  two  step-sisters,  Gertrude  and  Annette,  still  live  to- 
gether at  Frankfort.  Louise  is  dead;  but  Von  Wetzlar  still 
lives,  and  is  preparing  a  grand  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
Individual  Human  Consciousness,  in  which,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  he  considers  that  element  of  life  to  have  been  very 
much  overestimated  in  its  importance — at  least  in  ifs  connec- 
tion with  the  vaster  cycles  of  existence. 

[Uarper^s  Weekly. 


a. 


ENCOUNTER  WITH  GOBILLAS. 

FROM   A   colonel's   KOTB-BOOK. 

During  my  sporting  travels  in  Africa,  attended  by  three 
native  "guides,"  we  on  one  occasion  got  upon  the  track  of 
two  female  elephants,  and  captured  them  both;  and  the  cap- 
ture came  very  near  costing  us  dearly.  We  had  killed  one 
of  them  without  much  trouble,  and  had  fired  half  a  dozen 
balls  into  the  second  one,  when  she  charged  upon  us  most 
unexpectedly,  overturning  my  guides,  and  trampling  down 
the  horses  which  they  rode;  but,  by  a  seeming  miracle,  no 
one  was  injured.  It  was  the  elephant's  last  paroxysm;  and, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  from  that  time,  she  pitched  forward 
upon  her  knees,  striking  her  head  upon  the  earth,  and  break- 
ing one  of  her  tusks  off  close  up  to  the  jaw.  It  so  happened 
that  the  tusk  was  not  a  very  valuable  one;  and,  moreover, 
the  break  did  not  injure  it  to  the  amount  of  more  than  half 
a  dozen  pounds  of  ivory. 

On  the  following  morning  wo  marched  on  to  the  northward. 
The  guides  said  that  two  days,  or  three  at  the  farthest,  would 
bring  us  to  the  best  hunting  country  in  the  world;  and  I 
think  they  were  not  far  from  right.  At  all  events,  on  the 
fourth  afternoon,  we  pitched  our  camp  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  forest  vales  I  ever  saw.  On  the  east  and  south, 
the  trees  were  of  huge  proportions,  stretching  their  dark  fo- 
liage away  over  hill  and  dale,  and  giving  shade  to  many  a 
level  plain;  while  to  the  northward  and  westward,  a  chain  of 
mountains  lifted  their  craggy  summits  far  up  against  the 
sky.  Buffaloes,  and  zebras,  and  antelopes,  of  various  kinds, 
roamed  through  the  deep  solitudes,  and'  the  spoor  of  ele- 
phants was  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  One  of  the  guides 
brought  down  a  fat  buffalo,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  placing 
the  wagons,  and  he  soon  gave  us  some  of  the  best  st^ak  for 
supper  that  I  ever  eat. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  breaking  in  upon 
the  cool  mists  that  hung  over  the  forest,  a  guide  came  to  me 
with  the  information  that  a  herd  of  elephants  were  making 
away  from  a  fountain  not  half  a  mile  off.  Without  stopping 
for  breakfast,  further  than  to  eat  a  bit  of  cold  bread  and 
meat,  we  took  the  saddle  and  set  forth.  We  found  the  ele- 
phants, and,  for  two  or  three  hours,  wo  had  a  merry  time  of 
it.  We  killed  two  very  fair  bulls,  and  seriously  wounded 
two  more.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  chief  guide 
and  I  found  ourselves  separated  from  our  companions,  and 
we  were  just  thinking  of  hunting  them  up,  when  a  colojsal 
old  bull  elephant  broke  cover  close  by  us.     He  was  one  of 


those  we  had  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  ho 
was  tearing  away  like  mad.  As  soon  as  wc  saw  him,  we 
gave  chase,  loading  and  firing  upon  the  fly.  The  old  fellow 
did  not  once  turn  upon  us,  but  sped  away  in  a  panic  of  ter- 
ror, and,  in  about  two  hours,  we  brought  him  down. 

It  was  now  fairly  dark,  and  we  resolved  to  make  our  bods 
where  we  were,  sheltering  oui'selves  under  the  lee  of  the  dead 
elephant.  Somewhere  about  midnight,  the  chief  guide  woke 
me  up,  and  informed  me  that  some  of  our  companions  were 
hunting  for  us.  He  said  he  had  seen  one  of  them  walking 
across  the  path  to  our  right.  We  both  got  up,  and  went  in 
that  direction,  but  could  find  nothing  of  any  of  our  folks. 
We  had  gone  back,  and  I  was  just  sinking  into  a  doze  again, 
when  a  footstep,  close  by  my  head,  aroused  me,  and,  upon 
starting  to  a  sitting  posture,  I  plainly  saw  what  I  took  to  be 
a  man  walking  towards  the  woods.  I  spoke  to  him — I  called 
a  second  time — and  he  quickened  his  step,  and  soon  disap- 
peared. The  guide  had  oeen  up  and  seen  the  disappearing 
object,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  could  not  be  any  of 
our  people. 

"It  must  be,"  said  he,  "some  native  that  belongs  to  this 
district.  If  there  is  a  party  of  them  here,  we'll  hunt  them 
up  in  the  morning." 

The  thought  that  there  might  be  a  party  of  savages  near 
unto  us  disturbed  my  rest  somewhat  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night;  and,  so  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  broke  the 
gloom  of  the  forest,  I  was  upon  my  feet.  The  guide  was 
very  soon  by  my  side;  and,  having  taken  a  careful  survey  of 
the  ground  around  us  and  found  all  right,  we  sat  down  and 
eat  up  the  last  of  our  bread  and  meat;  and,  when  the  meal 
had  been  disposed  of,  we  shouldered  our  double-barreled 
rifles  and  struck  off  into  the  woods  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  disappearing  person  of  the  previous 
night.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  our  ele- 
phant lay,  we  found  a  rivulet  of  pure  water,  which  went 
murmuring  musically  along  over  a  bed  of  dark  red  sand. 
We  bathed  our  heads  and  faces  in  the  limpid  stream,  and 
then  sat  down  upon  the  grassy  bank  to  rest.  The  guide  was  tell- 
ing me  a  long  story,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  sharp  loud 
cry  close  at  hand.  It  was  a  cry  different  from  any  I  had  ever 
before  heard,  and  so  strangely  terrific,  that  I  leaped  to  my 
feet  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  upon  me.  An  ex- 
clamation of  terror  from  the  guide,  and  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
indicated  to  me  the  direction  of  the  author  of  the  cry  we 
had  heard;  and  upon  looking  that  way,  I  beheld  a  scene  that 
quickened  the  pulsation  of  mv  heart  most  emphatically. 

Not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  us,  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  stood  two  monster  anthropoids.  I  quickly 
determined  they  were  a  male  and  a  female.  The  guide,  as  ho 
started  back  for  his  rifle,  called  them  chimpanzees;  but  I 
knew  better  than  that.  The  male,  as  he  stood  was  at  least 
six  feet  high,  and  no  chimpanzee  ever  approached  that  statrue. 
And,  morover,  this  animal  possessed  a  muscular  development 
the  most  powerful  I  had  ever  conceived  of  The  head  was 
broad  and  low,  the  brain-cavity  being  almost  entirely  behind 
the  face,  instead  of  above  it,  as  it  is  in  man;  the  ears  were 
small,  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  with  wide  nostrils;  the  mouth 
exceedingly  large  with  thin,  hard  lips;  the  chin  small  and 
receeding;  with  the  muzzle  very  prominent.  The  whole  face 
was  wrinkled  and  black,  and  its  expression  the  most  repulsive 
and  forbidding  that  can  be  conceived  of.  The  chest  was 
massive  and  capacious;  the  shoulders  broad  and  heavy;  the 
stomach  very  prominent;  and  the  limbs  a  solid  mass  of  bone, 
muscle  and  sinew.  The  arms  were  not  so  long  as  those  of 
the  orang,  but  longer  than  those  of  the  chimpanzee.  The 
body  was  mostly  covered  with  short,  coarse  hair,  of  a  dirty, 
blackish  grey  color;  the  female  being  almost  black. 

"It  is  not  a  chimpanzee,"   I  said,  as  I  moved  back  to 
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the  tree  where  my  rifle  stood.  'There  is  but  one  family 
in  the  world  to  which  these  monsters  can  belong.  I  have, 
until  now,  doubted  the  existence  of  that  colossal  anthropoid 
tribe;  but  I  can  doubt  it  no  longer.  '  They  must  be  gorillasi" 

"By  heavens!*'  cried  the  guide,  grasping  his  rifle  and 
bringing  it  up  ready  for  use,  "you  are  right,  Colonel." 

I  knew  I  was  right.  The  animals  before  us  were  surely 
gorillas,  and  more  terrible-looking  monsters  I  never  saw. 
When  the  male  found  that  he  had  attracted  our  attention,  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  deep,  guttural  cry;  then  he  beat  his  broad 
breast  tremendously  with  both  his  hands ;  and  directly  his 
cry  arose  in  volume  until  it  became  a  roar  that  made  the  very 
forest  quake.  I  trembled — I  could  not  help  it;  and  I  saw 
that  the  guide  trembled  too.  The  female  sat  down,  support- 
ing herself  upon  her  hands  and  haunches,  in  such  a  position 
that  she  could  leap  at  an  instant's  notice;  while  the  male  re- 
mained standing  erect,  continuing  to  roar  and  beat  his  breast. 

The  guide  asked  me  if  we  should  fire.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  answer.  I  knew  that  if  we  fired,  and  missed  our 
mark,  we  were  dead  men.  If  we  did  not  fire  the  gorillas 
might  leave  us.  And  yet  I  wanted  the  skeleton  and  skin  of 
the  remarkable  brute.  However  our  deliberations  were  very 
quickly  and  summarily  brought  to  an  end.  The  male  sudden- 
ly gave  a  terrific  cry — a  cry  like  the  concentrated  war-whoop 
of  a  thousand  savages — and  made  a  bound  towards  us.  The 
sense  of  mortal  danger  gave  the  tone  of  steel  to  my  nerves 
and  my  rifle  came  to  my  shoulder  quickly  and  firmly.  Wc 
both  fired  together  but  the  gorilla  was  not  killed.  He  leaped 
the  narrow  stream  with  a  yell  more  terrific  than  the  first,  and 
in  an  instant  more  he  grasped  the  guide's  rifle,  and  bent  the 
steel  barrels  as  though  they  had  been  of  the  softest  lead. 
This  moment  was  our  last  if  my  second  barrel  failed  me. 
The  gorilla  had  thrown  down  the  bended  rifle,  and  another 
demoniac  yell  was  upon  his  lips,  when  I  brought  the  muzzle 
of  my  piece  close  to  his  head  and  pulled  the  second  trigger. 
There  was  a  momentary  faintness  over  my  heart,  and  great 
drops  of  perspiration  started  out  upon  my  brow,  as  the  thought 
of  failure  flashed  across  my  mind.  But  my  rifle  answered 
faithfully  the  touch  of  my  finger,  and  the  gorilla  tumbled 
over  with  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

The  guide  lay  upon  the  ground,  where  he  had  fallen  in 
the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  monster,  and  I  saw  he  was 
for  the  present  powerless  to  help  me.  What  should  I  do  if 
the  female  gorilla  attacked  us?  Both  barrels  of  my  rifie 
were  empty,  and  my  pistols  would  be  but  poor  things  against 
such  an  enemy.  But,  most  fortunately,  her  grim  ladyship 
did  not  offer  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  lord.  I  think  the 
reports  of  our  rifles  with  the  flash  and  smoke  frightened  her; 
at  all  events,  she  uttered  a  succession  of  sharp  yelping  cries 
and  made  off"  into  the  forest,  using  her  hands  to  assist  in  loco- 
motion, and  leaping  forward  between  them  with  a  swinging 
motion. 

My  first  care,  after  the  departure  of  the  female  gorilla, 
was  to  reload  my  rifle;  and  after  this  I  attended  to  the  guide. 
I  found  him  weak  and  faint;  but  a  few  swallows  of  brandy 
soon  revived  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  pulses  were  re- 
stored to  their  healthy  beat.  Let  it  not  be  ^thought  from 
this  that  my  faithful  guide  was  faint-hearted.  If  some  brave 
man  wishes  to  experience  what  the  faintness  of  utter  terror 
is,  let  him  find  himself  disarmed,  before  a  wounded,  mad- 
dened, full-^rown  male  f^orilla.  If  he  does  not  in  that  mo- 
ment feel  what  it  is  to  be  striken  with  mortal  terror,  then  I 
should  most  unhesitatingly  decide  that  he  had  no  nerves  and 
no  heart. 

When  we  came  to  examine  the  frame  of  the  dead  monster 
we  found  it  more  wondrously  developed  in  muscle  and  sinew 
than  we  had  at  first  thought.  The  arm  of  the  most  powerful 
man  I  ever  saw  would  have  been  as  the  arm  of  a  nursing  in- 


fant in  comparison  with  the  arm  of  that  gorilla.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  any  wrist,  the  tendinous  muscles  continu- 
ing their  knotty  swellings  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The 
jaws  were  like  a  vice  in  their  power,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  gorilla  can  crush  the  bar- 
rel of  an  ordinary  musket  between  his  teeth ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  monster  bent  up  the  double- 
barrel  of  the  guide's  rifle,  I  can  easily  believe  that  a  tree 
even  four  inches  in  diameter  could  have  been  readily  broken 
by  him. 

By  some  of  the  natives  of  Western  Africa,  where  the  ani- 
mal is  mostly  found,  the  gorilla  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
dread.  They  believe  the  horrible  body  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  spirit  of  some  wicked  man,  which  is  thus  cursed  by 
heaven  on  account  of  bad  deeds  done  while  in  the  human 
form.  Such  natives  believe  that  the  killing  of  a  gorilla 
amounts  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  exterminating  the  monsters, 
as  the  accursed  spirit  will  quickly  find  another  body  of  like 
character.  And,  furthermore,  they  think  that  these  gorillas 
which  have  been  once  slain  are  those  which  do  the  most 
mischief  against  man.  Others  have  a  different  belief;  and 
when  a  gorilla  is  slain  they  make  a  great  jubilee  over  the 
event;  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  dead  monster,  particularly 
the  skull,  are  used  as  charms. 
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THINGS  UNACCOUNTABLE. 

CLAIRVOYANTS,  ORACLES,  VISIONS  AND  SEERS. 
BY    MRS.  L.  M.  CniLD. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Independent.) 
CONCLUDED. 

A  well  known  family  in  Boston,  whose  names  would  at 
once  command  belief  of  anything  they  might  say,  often  speak 
to  their  friends  of  the  clairvoyant  condition  of  their  daughter 
during  the  last  weeks  of  her  life,  when  they  were  with  her 
in  Italy.  She  was  much  wasted  by  illness:  and  her  nervous 
system  being  in  a  highly  ^sensitive  state,  she  oft^n  saw  things 
which  others  did  not  see,  and  heard  music  which  others  did 
not  hear.  One  evening  she  was  thus  present  at  her  grand- 
father's house  in  Boston.  She  described  the  individuals  of 
a  party  assembled  there,  even  to  the  details  of  their  dress  and 
proceedings,  not  unfrequently  expressing  surprise  that  they 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  her.  Subsequent  inquiries 
proved  that  her  descript"on  was  true  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars 

The  stories  of  second  sight  which  arc  peculiarly  numerous 
in  Scotland  and  other  niountanous  regions,  doubtless  owe 
their  origin  to  the  transient  possession  of  clairvoyant  power. 
A  Virginia  newspaper,  called  Southcm  Opinion^  recounta  an 
instance  of  second  sight,  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Pol- 
lard, its  former  editor.  A  Mrs.  Pollard — I  know  not  whether 
mother  or  aunt  of  the  deceased  editor — was  walking  in 
her  garden  very  early  in  the  morning,  according  to  her  usual 
custom.  Suddenly  an  unaccountable  and  oppressive  feeling 
of  sadness  came  over  her;  and  immediately  afterward  she  saw 
her  son  John  stretched  upon  the  grass,  with  blood  oozing  from 
his  neck  and  his  face  expressive  of  great  physical  pain.  As  her 
son  was  in  Texas,  and  she  in  Virginia,  she  felt  that  it  was  a 
prophetic  vision,  and  fainted.  The  next  letters  that  came 
from  Texas  brought  tidings  that  he  had  been  killed  that 
morning  in  a  duel. 

Miss  Hosmer,  the  .sculptor,  who  has  sound  health  and 
strong  nerves,  told  me,  a  few  years  ago,  that  something  had 
happened  in  her  own  experience  which  she  supposed  must 
be  what  people  called  second  sight.  A  girl  named  Ilosa, 
who  had  been  her  dressinsr-maid  in  Rome  was  obliged  to  re- 
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turn  to  her  mother,  on  account  of  increasing  debility,  indi- 
cating consumption.  One  morning  Miss  Hosmer  called  upon 
her  in  the  course  of  her  ride,  and  found  her  better.  She 
returned  to  her  studio,  worked  as  usual,  and  retired  perfectly 
well  and  in  a  tranquil  state  of  mind.  13ut,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing her  customary  uninterrupted  sleep  till  day-break,  she 
awoke  before  daylight,  with  an  entirely  new  and  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  some  one  was  in  the  room.  She  reasoned 
with  herself  that  some  bad  dream  had  vanished  from  her 
memory  and  left  its  bad  effects  behind.  But  she  could  not 
compose  herself  to  sleep  again,  and  resolved  to  rise;  thinking, 
however,  that  she  would  wait  for  the  clock  to  strike  in  the 
room  below.  It  was  not  very  long  before  its  loud  tones  rang 
in  her  ear,  as  she  counted  to  herself  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five.  She  rose  up  to  leave  the  bed,  when  Rosa's  smiling 
face  looked  in  upon  her  from  behind  the  curtain.  It  was  so 
real  that  she  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  her  bodily 
presence,  and  exclaimed  "Why  llosa,  how  did  you  get  here, 
weak  as  you  are?"  when  she  stepped  out  upon  the  floor,  there 
was  no  Rosa  there.  Feeling  perfectly  sure  that  she  was 
wide  awake,  when  she  saw  the  face,  she  remembered  the 
stories  of  second  sight,  and  immediately  after  breakfast  sent 
a  boy  to  inquire  how  Rosa  did.  He  brought  back  word  that 
she  had  died  at  five  o'clock  that  morning. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  mention,  has  repeatedly  told  me  that,  while  sewing  in 
the  day  time,  in  the  midst  of  her  family  circle,  she  distinctly 
saw  a  relative  who  had  been  for  some  months  pining  away 
in  consumption.  She  pointed  him  out,  and  was  surprised 
that  the  others  could  not  see  him  as  distinctly  as  she  did. 
The  watch  was  consulted,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  his  house 
who  learned  that  he  had  died  at  the  moment  she  saw  him. 

Similiar  stories  have  come  to  as  from  all  the  ages,  and  are 
still  told  as  occurring  in  all  countries.  The  likeness  they 
bear  to  each  other  indicates  a  common  basis  in  some  law  of 
our  mysterious  being  which  is  not  yet  understood. 

The  phenomena  probably  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  body;  a  belief  which  dates  back  to  very  remote 
ages  of  the  world.  Hindoo  sacred  books  of  extreme  antiq- 
uity teach  that  every  human  being  has  an  interior  body,  en- 
dowed with  senses  more  subtile  and  pervasive  than  those  of 
the  external  body.  The  philsophers  of  ancient  Greece  des- 
cribed man's  spiritual  body  as  having  "all  the  senses  in  every 
part  of  it" — as  being  "all  eye,  all  car,  all  tLUste."  They  sup- 
posed it  remained  with  the  soul  after  the  macorial  body  was 
dead,  and  they  called  it  the  ghost  or  shade.  Oao  of  the  New 
Platonists  says:  "In  the  world  above  we  shall  have  no  need 
of  divided  organs  which  we  had  in  the  mortal  bodj:  for  the 
spiritual  body  has  all  the  son.scs  united  in  every  part  of  it." 
This  reminds  one  of  clairvcyants  reading  sealed  letters  placed 
on  the  top  of  their  heais,  or  the  pit  of  tlie  ptomach.  We  arc 
told  "God  made  man  after  his  own  imago;"  and  do  not  these 
phenomena  give  some  hint — faint,  indeed,  but  still  a  hint — of 
how  the  Infinite  Being  is  omnipresent? 

The  Greeks  chose  a  butterfly  for  their  symbol  of  immortal- 
ity— and  it  is  the  best  type  of  resurrection  which  nature 
affords;  for  it  not  only  rises  out  of  the  dead  grub  with  new 
beauties  and  powers,  but  it  has  actually  lain  enfolded  within 
it  through  the  whole  of  its  crawling  existence.  The  eater- 
pillar  knows  not  that  he  carries  within  him  a  more  glorious 
body,  which  will  live  on  flowers  he  never  tasted,  and  fly  in 
an  flcrial  element  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  If  he  could 
have  temporary  states,  in  which  he  could  sail  through  the  air 
like  a  butterfly,  he  would  be  a  clairvoyant  caterpillar.  And 
we  who  witness  this  beautiful  transformation,  can  we  help 
reading  in  it  a  lesson  concerning  the  spiritual  body?  "It  is 
sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is  sown  in  weakness, 
it  is  raised  in  power." 


RESULT  OF  A  FOWL  IMAGINATION. 


The  following  awful  "goaks"  have  been  perpetrated  by 
Jingo.  Strange  to  say,  after  he  had  made  them  he  was  seen 
walking  about,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  He  is  still 
loose. — [Ed. 


Why  is  raising  chickens  an  expensive  business? 
Because  they  are  continually  presenting  their  hills. 

Why  would  ten  bushels  of  corn  be  too  little  to  supply  an 
adult  hen  with  food  for  one  day? 

Because  she  must  have,  at  least,  fifty  or  sixty  pecla. 

Why  is  the  hen  business  somewhat  unhealthy? 
Because  it  is  calculated  to  produce  ybir/  stamaclis. 

When  is  a  man  a  bad  egg? 
When  he  becomes  chicken-hearted. 

What  would  be  the  cheapest  way  to  get  up  a  rookery? 
Buy  an  industrious  rooster; — he'll  furnish  a  number  of 
crows  every  day. 

Why  should  you  always  eat  soft-boiled  eggs? 

Because  then  your  i/olk  is  easy  and  your  burden  is  light. 

Why  is  the  young  Eagle  of  America  a  better  emblem  of 
liberty  than  the  old  lion  of  England? 

Because  the  young  bird  has  just  freed  itself  from  the 
f/oAc. 

Why  are  eggs  like  rasins? 

Because  they  are  best  preserved  in  la  1/ -era. 

Why  should  hens  attend  church  service? 
Because  they  are  ^^-membei*s. 

Where  is  probably  the  largest  lot  of  eggs  in  the  world? 
In  Congress,  where  members  have  been  lai/ing  on  the 
table  for  nearly  a  century. 

Why  is  an  elderly  hen  like  the  Evil  One? 
Because  she's  an  Old  Scratch. 

Why  was  a  certain  king  of  England  like  a  chicken-houAe? 
Because  he  was  a  IIen{c)rt/. 

Why  do  hens  lay  eggs? 
Because  they  can't  help  it. 

Why  have  hens  no  future  existence. 
Because  they  have  their  ntrks  twirled  ( next  world )  in 
this. 

We  don't  intend  to  carry  this  article  any  further  at  present, 
although  the  subject  is  far  from  ^j/^/shausted.  We  have  been 
eggc^  on  by  many  an  illustrious  rf/r/.-^ample,  and,  after  setting 
and  hi'oodlng  awhile,  have  liatch  d  up  the  foregoing  eggil[\\Y\~ 
rating  items,  //^'wsforth  we  cac1clc\iX^  to  let  the  subject  Im/ 
over. 

Jingo. 


JOSEPH  SMITH  ON  BIGOTRY. 

[written    in    PEI80N,    1838.] 

Ignorancce,  bigotry  and  superstition  arc  frcfjuently  in  the 
way  of  the  prosperity  of  this  church;  and  are  like  the  torrent 
of  rain  rushing  down  from  the  mountains,  which  floods  the 
clear  stream  with  mire  and  dirt;  but  when  the  storm  is  over 
and  the  rain  has  ceased,  the  mire  and  dirt  are  washed  away, 
and  the  stream  again  is  pure  and  clear  as  the  fountain.  So 
shaU  the  church  appear  when  Ignorance^  miperstltlmi  and  big- 
ot rt/  are  wa»Jied  awai/! 
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NOTICE  TO  JIUB  PATRONS. 

As,  owing  to  certain  Church  requirements  lately  made  on 
us,  some  of  our  subscribers  may  fear  the  suspension  of  the 
Utah  Magazine,  we  beg  to  inform  them  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  we  intend  to  sec  that  our  issue  does  not  stop 
for  a  single  number.  We  have  obligations  to  our  subscribers 
which  we  intend  to  fulfill.  They  may  rely  on  our  continu- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Magazine  in  the  same  energetic 
spirit  as  heretofore,  until  it  is  in  every  way  a  perfect  success. 

JE.  L.  T.  Harrison. 

1  W.    S.    GODBE. 


» 


WOMAN  AND  PLURAL  BIABRUOE. 

No.  3. 

As  we  have  shown  in  our  former  chapters,  polygamy,  so 
far  as  producing  divine  results  is  concerned,  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  spirit  and  conditions  in  which  it  is  prac- 
tised. It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  polygamy  as  being  calculated 
to  bless,  pimply  because  it  is  a  command  of  God.  Polygamy, 
as  enunciated  by  Divine  Beings,  is  calculated  for  its  success 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  higher  laws,  appealing  to  the  highest 
instincts  of  our  being,  will  produce  higher  results  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  obeyed. 

While  this  is  true  concerning  plural  marriage  in  this  life, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  necessarily  looks  to  a  future 
life  for  its  most  perfect  results,  because  it  will  take  immortal- 
ity to  produce  perfect  men  and  women.  There  are  certain 
conditions  of  the  next  life  which  are  absolutely  essential  for 
its  perfect  working.  It  will  be  asked,  why,  then,  is  it  com- 
menced in  this  life,  where  so  much  imperfection  attends  our 
natures?  If  polygamy  is  true,  why  could  it  not  be  postponed 
altogether  to  that  higher  state  where  our  faculties  will  be  so 
much  better  attuned  to  love  and  concord?  The  answer  is — 
That  with  the  light  the  Heavens  can  impart  and  the  improve- 
ment possible  to  us  in  this  state,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  com- 
paratively blessed  result  seven  here.  So  high  and  holy  are  the 
principles  that  properly  belong  to  this  order  of  marriage,  that 
when  practised  in  their  fullness,  they  lead  of  necessity  to 
heavenly  marriages; — while  heavenly  marriages  will  produce 
heavenly  children,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  elevation 
of  our  race.  There  is  another  reason  why  such  unions  should 
be  entered  upon  in  this  life.  It  is  amidst  sorrow  and  death 
tbat  we  best  learn  the  worth  of  each  other's  spirits  and  lay 
the  deepest  and  surest  foundation  for  .eternal  affection.  It 
is  also  here  where  the  great  lessons,  growing  out  of  paternal 
love,  can  be  best  learned  together.  It  is  on  these  points,  if 
on  no  others — ^notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  poly- 
gamy in  this  life,  as  compared  with  the  conditions  of  a  future 
state — that  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  that  all  those 
ultimately  designed  for  each  other  should,  where  possible, 
enter  the  institution  of  polygamy  even  amidst  the  darkness 
of  our  mortal  career.  There  is  more  than  this  to  it,  however, 
fur  the  discipline  and  conditions  which  attend  it  bring  a 
greater  development  and  greater  fitness  for  the  highest  states 
of  the  next  life  than  can  be  gained  in  any  other  way  .J 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  understand  to  be  a  grand 


foundation  of  plural  marriage,  and  with  reference  to  which, 
it  will  be  clear  that  it  directly  planned;  and  that  is,  that 
every  marriage  union  be  Heaven,  directed  and  based  upon 
perfect  congeniality  of  spirit.  By  "Heaven  directed,"  we  mean 
that  there  be  no  mechanical  marrying,  because  of  principle 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  marrying  because  of  passion  on  the  other, 
but  that  the  inspiration,  light,  and  providences  of  the  "Upper 
World"  be  earnestly  sought,  and  its  assurances  firmly  given 
in  the  soul,  that  the  marriage  in  question  is  one  of  their  plan- 
ning, and  based  upon  all  those  mutual  qualities  of  spirit  cal- 
culated in  their  very  nature  to  bring  the  individuals  closer 
together  as  eternal  ages  roll.  It  is  useless  to  suppose  that 
any  good  man  will  suit  any  good  woman,  or,  that  is,  by  some 
magical  power  of  Deity,  at  some  future  period,  qualities  un- 
allied  in  their  natures  can  be  welded  in  sweet  fellowship  for- 
ever. Goodness  is  a  very  essential  point  indeed;  but  far  from 
bein^  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  studied  in  our  marriage  re- 
lations, and  God  works  in  harmony  only  with  Nature's  laws, 
and  could  not — if  He  would — ujake  that  blend  which  is  by 
force  of  Nature  dissimiliar.  There  is  a  certain  distinct  speci- 
ality of  qualities,  loves  and  tastes,  needed  by  every  spirit  in 
the  character  of  its  soul — companion  or  companions,  arising 
out  of  unalterable  qualities  from  being,  without  which  there 
can  never  be  perfect  oneness — such  oneness  as  thrills  the  soul 
with  joy,  and  yields  it  its  fullest  gratification.  Where  such 
perfect  unions  do  not  exist  to-day,  it  is,  of  course,  our  busi- 
ness to  observe  our  marriage  vows  and  leave  it  to  a  Father's 
hand  to  right  such  matters  in  His  own  due  time;  but  this 
makes  it  no  less  a  fact — ^speaking  with  reference  to  eternal 
unions — that  only  those  should  come  together  whom  the 
Master  of  life  has  fitted  for  each  other,  and  decreed.  Upon 
the  observance  of  these  points,  plural  marriage — more  than 
any  other  kind — ^most  particularly  depends  for  its  harmony 
and  pleasure,  because  it  alone  lays  the  foundation  for  perfect 
confidence  and  love  between  such  women  as  are  united  to 
the  same  man.  If  a  man  marries  a  woman  who  is  thus  in 
perfect  harmony  with  himself,  and  then  marries  another, 
equally  allied  to  hb  nature,  necessarily  those  two  must  be  as 
much  in  harmony  with  each  other,  as  with  him — and  the 
electric  circle  of  love  is  uninterrupted  and  complete.  And 
so  will  it  be  in  all  future  additions.  We  "need  no  ghost  to 
come  from  the  grave" — we  need  no  special  Revelation  to 
affirm  that,  in  families  formed  on  such  a  basis  as  this,  there 
will  be  sources  of  love  and  pleasure  furnished  to  women, 
which  no  one- wife  family  can  know  anything  about; — and  that, 
unless  in  this  or  some  other  state  our  unions  are  arranged  in 
harmony  with  these  great  truths,  the  divine  object  of  poly- 
gamy never  can  be  gained. 

Supposing  this  broad  foundation  laid  for  love  and  union, 
there  are  other  points  to  be  studied  before  plural  marriage 
can  realize  it  object.  "Thousands  of  men  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  enter  happily  into  the  prac- 
tice of  it;  and  it  is  the  same  with  many  women.  Mere  intel- 
lect is*  not  enough,  there  must  be  growth  of  heart  or  a  devel- 
opment of  that  heavenly  nature  which  delights  in  the  bless- 
ing of  others.  In  stages  of  selfishness  and  narrow-mindedness, 
plural  marriage  can  never  be  anything  but  a  cross  and  a 
burden  to  women.  But  as  they  put  on  a  portion  of  the  divine 
nature,  they  will  overcome  this  difficulty,  for — strange  as  it 
may  seem — under  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  spirit,  they 
will  find  as  much  pleasure  in  another  woman's  happiness,  as 
in  their  own.  This  fact  of  our  nature  has  been  neglected, 
both  in  and  out  of  polygamy,  by  men  and  women  to-day,  who 
have  experienced  that  rich  fullness  of  pleasure  which  fills  the 
bosom  from  living  in  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  living 
for  others.  To  the  extent  that  any  of  us  have  entered  upon 
this  phase  of  our  being,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a 
witness  of  the  greater  holiness,  fullness,and  growth  of  soul  to 
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which  it  is  carrying  us  that  self-pleasures  are  littleness,  dark- 
ness, and  ^^dross  and  dung''  compareiTwith  it.  Now  plural 
marriage  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  all  women  are  des- 
tined to  pass  into  this  condition  sooner  or  later  and  find  their 
most  exalted  pleasures  therein.  Their  natures  are  full  of 
this  quality  only  awaiting  development.  But  no  growth  in 
angelic  nature  alone  could  reconcile  them  to  giving  up  a 
portion  of  their  husbands'  aiFections  or  satisfy  them  with 
having  less  than  their  whole  yearnings  for  love  gratified; 
the  more  angelic  the  less  capable  would  they  be  of  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  must  have  it  or  find  no  joy  in  life.  Then 
intellect  has  to  be  appealed  to,  and  they  have  to  learn 
enough  of  man's  true  nature  to  be  assured  that  they  give  up 
nothing,  and  until  they  realize  this  fact,  they  never  will  be 
fairly  satisfied,  nor  have  they  any  right  to  be. 

We,  therefore,  do  not  believe  in  saying  to  women  that,be- 
cause  plural  marriage  is  true,  gracious  or  ingracious,  it  is  for 
them  to  believe  and  accept.  There  is  no  such  proposition 
in  our  faith  on  that  subject.  If  plural  marriage  is  true,it  is 
not  because  of  any  arbitrary  command  of  God,  but  because 
when  its  conditions  are  fulfilled,it  is  capable  of  making  both 
men  and  women  happier  than  they  can  bo  out  of  it.  If  it 
will  not  do  this,it  is  false  and  will  perish  and  pass  away,  and 
the  quicker  the  better.  If  it  stands,  it  will  be  because  it  is 
demanded  for  the  happinesss  of  mankind,  and  it  can  exist  on 
no  other  principle.  Nothing  that  is  against  the  fullest  hap- 
piness of  men  and  women  can  stand  forever.  The  myriads 
of  intelligences  filling  the  universe  in  their  onward  march  to 
life,  liberty  and  joy,  will  consign  to  oblivion  all  usages  not 
in  harmony  with  their  true  natures.  Nothing  stands  eter- 
nally but  that  which  universal  intelligences,  in  their  unfolded 
condition,  desire  to  have  stand,  for  God  is  in  humanity  de- 
claring His  own  will,  and  upon  this  point  plural  married 
will  stand  or  fall.  Not  that  this  point  can  be  fully  tested  by 
men  or  women  in  any  condition  of  their  experience.  It  may 
be  adapted  for  the  development  and  happiness  of  more  ad- 
vanced men  and  women,  while  it  is  not  for  theirs  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Children  in  years  cannot  judge  whether  married 
life  b  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  notwithstanding  a  preparation 
for  marriage  exists  in  every  child  even  in  its  mother's  lap;  so 
manhood's  children  cannot  judge  of  the  affinity  of  their  na- 
ture with  the  highest  form  of  plural  marriage,  although  a 
preparation  for  it  is  latent  within  them,  as  yet  it  has  uttered 
no  voice.  If  women,  therefore,  do  not  realize  this  point — 
and  we  do  not  perceive  how  many  of  them  can  in  their  pre- 
sent condition — it  is  simply  because  they  have  not  grown  up 
to  it;  they  do  not*  require  commands  but  information  and 
culture.  It  does  not  matter  to  a  woman  how  many  Deities, 
Thrones  and  Powers,  visible  or  invisible,  have  declared  such 
a  doctrine  to  be  true,  she  will  disbelieve  it  in  her  heart 
until  she  realizes  the  justice  of  it  to  her  own  nature  and  its 
harmony  with  the  instincts  implanted  within  her  by  God. 
What  women  need,is  to  learn  the  facts  concerning  the  love- 
nature  oi  man  and  the  principle  by  which  their  influence 
over  their  husbands'  affections,b  regulated.  When  they  un- 
derstand these  truths,  grow  up  to  them,  and  inwardly  sense 
their  reality  as  well  as  learn  them  theoretically,  their  jealousy 
will  die,  having  no  ground  for  life. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  that  wo  have  said 
in  our  former  articles  that  the  necessity  for  polygamy  rests 
-  on  the  fact  that  man  increases  beyond  his  wife  in  capacity 
of  soul,  or  that  he  will  so  grow  as  to  need  a  higher  class  of 
companionship  than  that  of  the  earlier  object  of  his  love,  and 
will  therefore  need  to  take  other  wives  to  supply  the  back- 
wardness of  the  first.  This  idea  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  plural  marriage.  In  all  true  matings,the  wife — 
when  true  to  herself — ^will  infallably  march  up  the  ladder 
of   life    shoulder    to  shoulder  with    her    husband,  grow- 

fe._ — 


ing  with  his  growth  and  increasing  with  all  the  increase  of 
his  nature.  He  cannot  "increase  m  heart  and  brain"  beyond 
her  in  point  of  capacity  of  soul,  neither  can  he  grow 
* 'beyond"  the  power  and  influence  of  her  love.  He  can  in- 
crease "beyond"  her  in  one  sense  alone,  and  that  is, — he  can 
increase  in  a  power  to  love  and  care  for  other  objects 
"beyond"  or  in  addition  to  herself.  Women  may  rest  their 
souls  in  full  assurance  of  the  fact  that  all  the  hold  which  their 
virtues  or  wifely  qualities  have  upon  their  husbands'  nature 
can  never  be  interfered  with  by  another  woman.  The  justice 
of  plural  marriage  depends  essentially  on  this  fact,  that  if 
any  other  woman  is  loved,  she  must  create  a  new  fount  of  af- 
fection for  herself.  All  the  love  she  can  have  is  that  which 
she  brings  into  existence,  and  which  no  one  would  have  if 
she  did  not.  This  is  an  eternal  truth,  and  no  man  could 
make  it  otherwise  even  if  he  would. 

As  to  growth  of  nature,  richness  of  soul,  and  power  of  ap- 
proaching intellectually  and  spiritually  to  the  Divine  nature 
in  all  its  perfections,  men  and  women  are  equally  illimitable. 
They  differ  but  in  their  tendencies.  Man  is  endowed  with 
polygamic  qualities  and  woman  with  monogamic  ones.  This 
is  no  question  of  equality  in  intelligence  or  excellence,  it 
turns  on  uncreated  qualities  of  man's  being  that  enables  him 
to  be  perfectly  one  with  more  than  one  woman.  Woman  is 
not  so  endowed-  She  can  love  many  nien  in  degree,  but  she 
can  bo  truly  one  with  one  only.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  this  should  be  so  than  there  is  why  the  diamond  is  not 
a  pearl  or  the  pearl  a  diamond.  They  are  simply  different 
properties  of  nature  specially  belonging  to  the  different  ele- 
ments of  which  men  and  women  are  composed  and  which 
have  to  be  accepted  as  they  are. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  SAY  OF  US. 

The  new  series  of  the  Utah  Magazine  is  already  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  most  respectable  publishers  of 
America.  Harper  Brothers  among  the  rest  have  personally 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Magazine,  and  now  the  American 
Phrenological  Journal^  which  iff  the  most  select  and  conscien- 
tious monthly  published  on  this  continent,  has  given  to  our 
specimen  of  Mormon  literature  a  flattering  notice  with  a  • 
clear  intimation  that  the  Editor's  estimate  of  it  is  higher 
than  the  public,  as  yet,  are  prepared  to  accept.  It  has  been, 
and  will  ever  be,  our  ambition  to  help  create  a  literature  for 
Zion  not  unworthy  of  the  age.  Our  esteemed  friend  S.  R. 
Wells,  in  his  famous  Journal,  gives  the  following: 

THE    UTAH    MAGAZINE. 

This  is  the  most  creditable  piece  of  serial  printing  yet  pro- 
duced by  the  Salt  Lake  Saints.  Its  typography,  paper,  and 
press-work  are  every  way  worthy  its  high  pretensions.  But 
what  of  its  literary  merits?  Here  is  a  table  of  contents  of  a 
single  number : 

Memory  dear,  (poetry):  Janei*B  Experience,  (complete  storj*) 
A  Bunch  of  Daisies;  The  Streamlet  (poetry  by  T.  II.  Dee):  Neces- 
sity of  an  Intelligible  View  of  a  Future  Life;  A  Utah  Woman's 
Thoughts;  Utility  of  Opposii ion;  Charles  Mattel  and  the  World's 
Crisis;  Perpetual  Motion,  by  Jingo;  How  the  World  has  Grown, 
by  Eli  B.  Kelsey;  Singing  Priests  of  Ancient  Israel;  To  our  St. 
George  Friends;  Oh,  Snatched  away  in  Bcauly^s  Bloom,  (poetry): 
Tercse,  by  E.  W.  Tullidge;  lt»s  the  Early  Bird  that  Catches  the 
Worm,  (poetry);  Who  Should  Fret  and  Pino  in  Sorrow?  (Music). 

So  far  we  have  seen  nothing  of  polygamy,  nothing,  indeed, 
to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  most  orthodox.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Mormon  magazine  will  be 
enough  to  condemn  it.  Still  everybody  will  want  to  see  it. 
''Let  in  the  light."  If  Mormonism  can't  stand  the  best  lit- 
erature, the  best  science,  the  best  art,  and  the  best  religion, 
it  must  give  way  to  a  better.  We  say,  and  thcij  say.  "Let  in 
the  light." 
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Liglitniog  appears  either  in  the  form  of  sharp  and  vivid 
streaks  of  white,  purple,  or  blue,  called  by  Arago  the  zigzag; 
in  sheets  or  floods  of  red,  white,  or  violet  light,  the  sJicet- 
Ughtning;  or  in  brilliant  globes  of  fire  called  haU'llghtning. 
The  first  kind  ^oots  with  incredible  rapidity  from  the  thun- 
der-clo«d  to  strike  some  object  upon  the  earth;  and  some- 
times the  end  of  the  fiery  tongue  is  seen  to  divide  into  two 
or  three  forks  before  it  reaches  its  aim.  The  terrible  force 
of  the  electric  discharge  has  been  felt  in  every  age.  The 
sharp  line  of  light,  with  almost  instantaneous  swiftness, 
destroys  life,  breaks  rocks  and  walls  of  stone  in  pieces,  fuses 
metals,  penetrates  the  earth  with  deep  cavities,  and  seems  to 
yield  to  no  human  power  except  the  scientific  ingenuity  of 
Franklin's  rod.  Sheet-lightning,  on  the  contrary,  is  never 
dangerous,  but  plays  in  summer  evening's  over  the  banks  of 
cloud,  and  sometimes  covers  the  whole  sky  with  intense  ra- 
diance. Yet  the  most  remarkable  and  least  explicable  of  the 
three  forms  is  the  ball-lighning.  It  seems  to  spring  like  a 
globe  of  fire,  sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter,  from  on  high, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  a  hissing  noise  and  a  thick 
sulphureous  smoke.  In  one  instance  a  vast  ball  of  lightning 
fell  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the 
porch  of  a  church  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  four  smaller  balls  entered  the  church  and  burst,  filling 
it  with  the  fumes  and  odor  of  sulphur.  The  tower  of  the 
church  was  shattered.  A  ball  of  fire  entered  the  vestry- 
room,  surrounded  by  a  thick  black  smoke,  burst,  and  danger- 
ously wounded  one  of  the  attending  clergymen.  In  another 
example  the  electric  globe  descended  a  chimney,  entered  a 
room  where  several  persons  were  collected,  stood  for  a  time 
immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  then  burst  with  a 
loud  explosion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ball-lightning 
is  a  combination  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the  air  by  the 
electric  discharge,  of  which  nitre,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  the 
elements  of  gunpowder,  may  form  an  important  part;  and 
that  these  globes  are  masses  of  explosive  matter  formed  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  The  air  is  converted  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance. 

Franklin  and  his  innumerable  disciples  began  now  to  ex- 
tend their  researches  over  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  and 
were  rewarded  by  an  infinite  number  of  novel  discoveries. 
Every  where  electricity  was  found  to  be  capable  of  explain- 
ing mysteries  that  had  long  seemed  supernatural  and  almost 
divine,  and  of  oflTering  attractive  theories  that  served  to 
delight  and  inspire  the  fancy,  even  if  they  did  not  wholly 
satisfy  the  reason.  The  auroral  lights  that  danced  in  lovely 
variety  over  the  icy  fields  of  the  north  were  believed  to  be 
electrical;  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  baleful  Helen,  that  had 
wreathed  their  spectral  forms  around  the  masts  of  Roman 
ships,  now  ceased  to  be  supernatural;  the  luminous  rains, 
where  every  drop  seemed  a  ball  of  fire,  or  the  strange  flames 
that  sometimes  hovered  over  armies  as  they  went  to  battle, 
were  found  to  be  no  more  mysterious  than  the  Leyden-jar; 
the  fearful  roar  of  the  thunder  was  known  to  be  only  the 
echo  of  the  first  discharge  among  the  piles  of  clouds;  the 
electric  fire  was  traced  to  the  water-  spout,  the  whirlwind,  or 
the  crater  of  the  volcano;  and  the  triumphant  inquirers  at 
length  discovered  that  the  round  world  itself  was  only  a  huge 
electrical  machine,  and  that  all  its  tenants  were  constantly 
influenced  by  the  subtle  changes  of  the  electric  atmosphere. 

It  was  soon  observed,  too,  that  the  human  body  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  electric  discharge:  the  blood  ran 
quicker,  the  limbs  were  stirred,  the  spirits  were  excited,  the 
intellect  aroused;  and  enthusiastic  physicians  recorded  won- 


derful cures  performed  J)y  the  aid  of  electricity.  Had  not  a 
panacea  been  discovered  ?  Was  not  this  strange  spiritual 
substance  nearly  allied  to  the  source  of  life  ?  The  idea,  in 
the  last  century,  excited  a  new  thrill  of  expectation  and  awe. 

Electricity  was^applied  to  various  forms  of  disease,  and 
was  often  found  successful  in  effecting  a  cure.  It  augmented 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  increased  the  pulsations,  and 
improved  digestion.  The  paralytic  were  healed  and  made  to 
walk  again;  the  feeble  and  depressed  seemed  inspired  with 
new  hope.  The  dumb  were  made  to  speak,  and  the  blind  to 
see.  Bertholon,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  medical  electricity 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  relates  numerous  instan- 
ces of  cures  performed  by  its  aid,  and  the  scientific  world  was 
full  of  hope  in  the  efi&cacy  of  their  new  medicament.  The 
electrical  machine,  for  a  time,  seemed  ready  to  alleviate  the 
worst  forms  of  human  woe — so  sanguine  are  men  of  coming 
good !  so  eager  to  escape  from  present  pain!  Yet  the  pleas- 
ing medical  dream  soon  passed  away,  and  it  was  found  that 
even  the  Leyden-jar  was  incapable  of  repairing  the  ravages 
of  disease,  or  of  amending  those  evils  which  men,  by  their 
own  excesses,  so  often  bring  upon  themselves.  The  disso- 
lute noble  still  fell  down  in  a  paralytic  fit  from  which  even 
the  skillful  electrician.  Abbe  Nollet,  could  never  awaken  him; 
the  uncleanly  city  was  still  full  of  pestilence;  the  poor  hovel 
communicated  its  fevers  to  the  palace. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  of  discoveries,  to  the  intellect 
of  this  age,  was  the  explanation  now  given  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  the  torpedo  and  the  electric  ell.  They  were 
soon  shown  to  be  natural  Leyden-jars.  The  torpedo  had 
been  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  had  long  been  an 
object  of  wonder  and  superstitious  dread  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  Mediterrenean.  But  its  electric  power  was  feeble  com- 
pared to  the  startling  shocks  conveyed  by  the  gymnotus  of 
the  lagoons  of  Cayenne  and  South  America.  Humboldt  has 
given  a  striking  description  of  the  vigor  of  this  most  famous 
of  the  electric  fish.  He  had  been  anxious  to  obtain  living 
specimens  of  the  gymnotus,  and  employed  a  number  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  engage  in  the  singular  fishery. 
The  gymnotus  lives  in  the  hot  bayous  of  Cayenne,  covered 
by  the  thick  shade  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  hidden  in  the 
muddy  waters.  It  is  often  more  than  five  feet  in  length,  and 
its  electric  shocks  are  so  powerful  that  no  living  thing  vent- 
ures to  invade  its  retreat.  Even  the  Indians  are  afraid  to 
strike  it  with  harpoons  or  to  catch  it  with  a  line,  since  its 
powerful  discharges  benumb  their  arms  and  drive  them  away 
in  terror,  while  the  serpent-like  agility  of  the  great  eel  ena- 
bles it  to  elude  or  destroy  their  nets.  Humboldt,  together 
with  a  party  of  natives,  approached  a  lagoon  filled  with  the 
electric  monsters.  He  could  not  conceive  how  the  Indians 
could  succeed  in  taking  their  prey  alive;  they  told  him,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  they  were  about  to  fish  for  them  with 
horses.  A  number  of  mules  and  horses  were  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  Indians  drove  them,  with  blows 
and  loud  out-cries,  into  the  dangerous  waters.  A  strange 
battle  at  once  began.  The  electric  eels,  roused  from  their 
torpor,  attacked  the  unfortunate  invaders,  fastening  upon  the 
lower  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  giving  them  a  succession  of 
almost  fatal  shocks.  Benumbed,  terrified,  fainting,  they 
strove  to  fly  from  the  dangerous  pool,  but  the  Indians  drove 
them  back  again  with  wild  cries  and  sharp  blows,  and  the 
combat  was  renewed.  The  huge  eels  were  seen  rushing  to 
assail  their  foes  with  fresh  vigor;  the  savages  clinging  to  the 
overhanging  trees  and  bushes,  forced  the  horses  into  the 
midst  of  the  waters;  and  at  length,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
battle  was  decided,  and  several  of  the  horses  sank  and  were 
drowned.  The  contest,  says  Humboldt,  between  animals  so 
different  in  organization,  in  so  strange  a  place,  presented  a 
most  picturesque  spectacle;  it  must  certainly  have  been  a 
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most  painful  one.  And  now  the  victorious  eelSj  having  ex- 
hausted all  their  electricity,  crept  languidly  toward  the  shore, 
where  they  were  taken  with  small  harpoons  fastened  to  dry 
lines.  So  completely  was  their  power  lost  that  the  Indians 
did  not  perceive  a  shock.  Humboldt  obtained  several  eels, 
but  little  injured,  more  than  five  feet  long,  and  he  was  told 
that  they  were  often  much  larger.  It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of 
electric  animals  that  they  are  produced  in  water,  an  excellent 
conductor,  and  that  by  some  natural  provision  they  can  dis- 
charge or  retain  their  electricity  at  pleasure.  Philosophers 
now  began  to  examine  them  with  attention,  and  to  form  theo- 
ries as  to  the  source  of  their  action.  ]Jut  the  production  of 
animal  electricity  seems  capable  of  bting  explained  only  by 
those  later  discoveries  which  were  soon  to  enlarge  and  adorn 
the  science. 

Thus  the  eighteenth  century  had  elevated  electricity  into 
one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  branches  of  know- 
ledge; it  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  to  apply  it  practi- 
cally to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  all  his  brilliant  and 
thoughtful  experiments  Franklin  had  often  sighed  over  their 
apparent  uselessness:  he  would  have  been  amply  satisfied 
could  he  have  foreseen  how  powerful  an  agent  his  favorite 
science  was  destined  to  become  in  advancing  manufactures 
and  the  arts,  and  in  binding  nations  together  by  an  almost 
instantaneous  exchange  of  thought.  Galvanism,  the  next 
great  step  in  electrical  progress,  was  discovered  by  Galvani, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  IJologna,  about  the  year  1790.  A 
circumstance  so  accidental  as  the  slight  illness  of  Madame 
Galvani  gave  rise  to  this  important  event.  Her  physician  had 
recommended  a  diet  of  frogs'  broth,  and  several  of  the  ani- 
mals, prepared  for  the  cook,  chanced  to  lie  on  a  table  near  an 
electrical  machine.  One  of  Galvani's  assistants  drew  sparks 
from  the  conductor,  and  Madame  Galvani  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  when  he  did  so  the  muscles  of  the  frogs  were  dis- 
torted and  assumed  the  appearance  of  life.  She  called  Gal- 
vani to  notice  the  strange  circumstance.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  with  success,  and  the  philosopher,  who  knew 
little  of  electricity,  but  was  a  careful  anatomist,  believed  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  discovering  the  principle  of  life.  He 
entered  with  strange  ardor  upon  the  new  research.  He  ex- 
perimented incessantly  upon  muscles  and  nerves.  At  length 
he  found  that  muscles  and  nerves  were  thrown  into  singular 
convulsions  by  the  mere  presence  of  two  different  metals,  and 
had  discovered  by  accident  the  principle  of  galvanism — the 
source  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  or  the  calcium  light. 

Still,  however,  Galvani  persisted  in  his  scientific  delusion 
that  be  had  unfolded  the  origin  of  being.  lie  insisted  that 
the  muscles  and  the  nerves  created  the  electrical  action.  He 
overlooked  the  effect  of  the  two  metals.  His  disciples  were 
soon  numerous,  and  all  Europe  was  again  roused  into  excite- 
ment by  the  unparalelled  disclosures  that  philosophy  seemed 
about  to  make.  Electricity  had  but  lately  been  drawn  down 
from  the  clouds ;  the  whole  earth  was  shown  to  bo  electric ; 
with  one  stride  more  the  daring  science  might  unfold  the 
whole  mystery  of  being.  IJut,  fortunately  for  its  success, 
galvanism  was  taken  from  the  control  of  its  speculative  dis- 
coverer and  fell  into  more  practical  hands.  Volta,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Como,  au  excellent  electrician,  assailed 
the  theory  of  his  fellow-Italian,  and  showed  that  the  galvanic 
action  came  from  the  two  metiils,  and  not  from  the  nerves. 
A  violent  controversy  raged  between  the  Bologncse  school  of 
Galvani  and  the  followers  of  Volta,  and  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  life  was  discussed  by  the  philosophers  and 
the  people  while  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  cover  Europe 
with  carnage,  and  while  the  horrors  of  the  Parisian  masacres 
were  yet  fresh  in  every  mind.  The  lleign  of  Terror  which 
had  been  commenced  in  France  was  about  to  extend  over  all 
European  civilization  when  the  two  Italian  philosophers  were 
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marshaling  their  disciples  in  a  vigorous  intellectual  combat. 
Volta  was  victorious,  and  his  peaceful  triumph  will  outweigh 
a  thousandfold,  in  its  beneficial  consequences,  the  disastrous 
successes  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
electricity,  Volta  announced  to  the  world,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  his  invention  of  a  wonderful  machine.  It 
was  composed  of  alternate  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper,  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  discs  of  wet  cloth.  Two  streams  of 
electricity,  one  negative,  the  other  positive,  were  found  to 
flow  from  either  pole  of  the  instrument,  and  its  intensity  could 
be  increased  apparently  without  limit  by  enlarging  the  num- 
ber of  layers.  He  had  invented  the  voltaic  pile.  Its  form  was 
afterwards  changed  by  substituting  cups  of  zinc  instoad  of 
layers,  and  Volta  formed  a  beautiful  apparatus  called  La 
Conronnc  ch  Tasscs,  the  model  of  all  those  powerful  instru- 
ments by  which  the  electric  current  is  dispatched  on  its 
useful  mission  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  taught 
to  fathom  the  once  impassible  Atlantic.  The  wonderful  vigor 
of  the  new  agent  became  at  once  apparent.  The  sharp  sparks 
of  Franklin's  electrical  machine,  and  even  the  condensed 
shock  of  the  Leyden  jar,  so  long  the  terror  of  philosophers, 
were  found  to  be  faint  and  inefficient  compared  with  the 
mighty  electric  current  that  flowed  with  silent  strength  from 
one  wire  to  the  other  of  the  voltaic  pile.  Its  eflfect  on  the 
human  frame  revived  Galvani's  notion  of  the  principle  of  life. 
When  the  hands  of  the  operator  were  applied  to  the  opposite 
poles,  instead  of  a  sudden  shock,  he  found  himself  held  in  the 
grasp  of  an  invisible  power.  A  series  of  strong  convulsions 
ran  through  his  arms  and  shoulders.  Scarcely  could  ho 
withdraw  his  hands  and  free  himself  from  his  captor.  If  the 
instrument  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  a  brilliant  light 
flashed  over  the  sight,  even  though  the  eyes  were  closed. 
The  glow-worm  touched  by  the  current  shone  with  increased 
splendor,  the  grasshopper  chirped  as  if  excited  by  a  stimulant. 
But  when  the  pile  was  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  decapitated 
body,  a  most  horrible  and  unheard  of  phenomenon  occurred. 
Never  had  such  a  spectacle  been  witnessed  before  since  the 
age  of  miracles.  The  dead  body  rose  from  its  recumbent 
position;  its  arms  moved  as  if  to  strike  in  its  rage  objects  in 
its  vicinity;  its  breast  heaved;  its  legs  recovered  their  strength; 
and  life  was  imitated  or  renewed  in  its  fearful  actions.  Such 
were  some  of  the  tales  told  over  Jmropc  of  the  powers  of  the 
voltaic  pile. 


TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


ALFRED  AND  THE  SAXON  CIVILIZATION. 

NO.  4. 

THE    world's    history   ILLUSTRATED    IN    ITS 
GREAT   CHARACTERS. 

Ilis  next  work,  which  was  wrought  conjointly  with  the 
defense  of  his  country,  was  to  create  a  just  commonwealth 
which  has  not  only  been  brought  down  to  the  present  day, 
but  which  absorbed,  tempered  and  held  in  check  the  imperial 
Normans  after  the  Conquest — which,  in  fact,  became  their 
commonwealth  as  much  as  the  Saxons*.  And  in  this  work 
of  our  English  lawgiver,  religion  and  civilization  were  laid 
down  as  the  proper  basis  of  the  national  superstructure.  In 
this^  part  we  will  let  Alfred  himself  describe.  He  says  in  his 
correspondence  to  one  of  his  bishops,  speaking  of  the  times 
when  the  Saxon  Bede  and  Alcuini  flourished: — 

I  wish  thee  to  know  that  it  comes  very  often  into  my  mind  what 
wise  men  there  were  in  England,  both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics, 
and  how  happy  those  times  were  to  England  !  how  the  kings,  who 
then  had  the  government  of  the  people,  obeyed  God  and  his  mes- 
sengers !  how  they  both  preserved  their  peace,  their  customs,  and 
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their  power  at  home,  and  increased  their  territory  abroad,  and 
how  they  prospered  both  in  wisdom  and  in  war !  The  sacred  pro- 
fession was  diligent  both  to  teach  and  to  learn,  and  in  all  the  offices 
which  they  should  do  to  Qod.  Men  from  abroad  sought  wisdom 
and  learning  hither  in  this  country,  though  we  now  must  go  out 
of  it  to  obtain  knowledge,  if  we  should  wish  to  have  it. 

The  king  contrasts  with  this  account  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land in  his  time: 

So  clean  was  it  fallen  out  of  England,  that  there  arc  Tery  few 
on  this  side  of  the  Humber  who  understand  to  say  their  prayers 
in  English,  or  to  translate  any  letter  from  Latin  into  English;  and 
I  know  that  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Ilumber;  so  few  were 
they  that  I  indeed  cannot  think  of  a  single  instance  south  of  the 
Thames,  when  I  took  the  kingdom. 

Recollecting  here  the  success  of  his  own  exertions,  he  ex- 
claims: 

Thanks  be  to  Almighty  Qod,  that  we  have  now  some  teachers  in 
our  stalls. 

The  father  of  his  people,  and  the  benevolent  man  appear 
strikingly  in  the  expressions  which  he  continues  to  use: 

Therefore  1  direct  that  you  do,  as  I  believe  that  you  will,  that 
you  who  have  leisure  for  the  things  of  this  world,  as  often  as  you 
can,  impart  that  wisdom  which  God  has  given  you,  wherever  you 
can.  Think  what  punishments  will  come  upon  us  from  this 
world,  if  we  shall  neither  have  loved  it  ourselves,  nor  left  it  to 
others:  we  shall  have  had  only  the  names  of  Christians,  and  very 
few  of  their  proper  habits. 

When  I  recollect  all  this,  I  also  remember  how  I  saw,  before 
that  everything  was  ravaged  and  burnt,  that  the  churches  through 
all  the  English  nation  stood  full  of  vessels  and  books,  and  also  of 
a  great  many  of  the  servants  of  Qod. 

They  knew  very  little  of  the  use  of  their  books,  because  they 
could  not  understand  anything  in  them,  as  these  were  not  written 
in  their  own  language,  which  they  spoke.  Our  ancestors  that  held 
these  places  before,  loved  wisdom,  and  through  this  they  obtained 
abundance  of  it,  and  left  it  to  us.  Ucro  we  may  yet  see  their 
treasures,  though  we  are  unable  to  explore  them ;  therefore  we 
have  lost  both  their  wealth  and  their  wisdom,  because  we  have 
not  been  willing  with  our  minds  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

When  I  remember  all  this,  then  I  wonder  greatly  that  of  those 
good  wise  men  who  were  formerly  in  our  nation,  and  who  had  all 
learot  fully  these  books,  none  would  translate  any  part  into  their 
own  language;  but  I  soon  answered  myself  and  said,  they  never 
thought  that  men  would  be  so  reckless,  and  that  learning  would  be 
so  fallen.  They  intentionally  omitted  it,  and  wished  that  there 
should  be  more  wisdom  in  the  land,  by  many  languages  being 
known. 

In  the  other  portion  of  the  correspondence,  we  have  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  great  lawgiver  how  he  himself  learned 
the  langiiagcs  to  begin  the  work  of  translating  books  into 
English  for  the  use  of  his  people. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  mark  just  here  that  all  truly  great 
characters  are  the  very  apostles  of  civilization.  They  are 
not  merely  the  friends  of  learning,  but  its  promoters, — not 
merely  the  patrons  of  men  of  genius,  but  their  very  brothers. 
How  well,  for  instance,  Shakspcare  and  Elizabeth  rank  to- 
gether, how  well  Milton  and  Cromwell.  These  seemingly 
different  classes  have  a  common  work,  and  they  enhance 
each  other's  glory.  Their  work  is  their  special  civilizations 
and  the  grandeur  of  their  respective  nations.  These  impe- 
rial characters  and  men  of  genius  are  not  rivals  more  than 
any  others,  but  they  live  to  a  mutual  glory.  And  hence, 
when  we  find  an  Elizabeth,  we  are  certain  to  find  her  Shak- 
speares,  Cecils,  Bacons,  and  Walter  Raleighs;  when  a  Crom- 
well, you  have  a  Milton  and  the  grand  apostles  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; when  a  Napoleon,  his  marshals  and  men  of  mind. 
We  thus  see  that  every  truly  great  person  brings  forth  a 
galaxy  of  genius,  even  though  the  imperial  person  be  a  grand 
despot.  This  has  been  true  from  Charlemagne  to  Nicholas 
of  Russia;  while  on  the  side  of  constitutionai  governments, 
an  Alfred  the  Great  has  ever  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
nationality,  by  working  out  the  lines  of  the  special  civiliza- 
tion of  his  people.     It  is  therefore  an  infallable  sign  of  true 


greatness  in  the  imperial  name  when  it  is  associated  with 
men  of  talent  and  the  center  of  a  civilization.  So  we  find 
that  Alfred,  directly  after  his  restoration,  commenced  his 
grand  work  of  carving  out  a  distinct  Saxon  civilization.  Eng- 
land had  taken  the  lead  in  this,  in  the  days  of  the  learned 
Bede.  Charlemagne  had  himself  and  France  tutored  by 
Englishmen,  among  whom  was  Alcium,  the  famous  master 
of  the  founder  of  the  French  empire.  Alfred  recollecting 
this  and  seeing  that,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  France 
had  outstripped  his  native  land,  while  England  had  gone 
back,  he  conceived  the  wise  design  of  commiting  civilization 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Therefore,  instead  of  confin- 
ing learning  to  the  priestly  few,  he  sought  to  disseminate  it 
through  the  entire  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had  provided  for 
the  military  and  naval  defenses  of  his  country,  he  devoted 
himself  to  those  nobler  objects  of  civilization  which  were 
more  congenial  to  his  nature  than  war  and  bloodshed;  and 
rapidly  the  Saxon  Commonwealth,  in  its  first  phases,  became 
evolved.  Indeed  it  was  a  Commonwealth  that  Alfred  sought 
to  establish  in  England,  as  much  as  that  which  Cromwell 
and  the  Puritans  aflfirmed.  They,  in  fact,  but  copied  Alfred 
for  his  grand  work  was  nation-building  and  civilization,  and 
not  the  petty  work  of  founding  mere  monarchy  and  estab- 
lishing a  race  of  kings.  Give  the  Commonwealth  robust 
liberties  and  a  high  civilization,  and  it  is  but  very  little  prac- 
tical difference  whether  you  call  the  executive  chief,  prime 
minister,  king  or  president.  England  and  America,  today, 
are  proof  of  this,  for  in  a  true  republican  genius  and  the  pu- 
rity of  a  Commonwealth,  England  is  above  America;  and 
so,  though  Alfred  the  Great  founded  a  kingly  constitution 
for  the  realm,  he  based  it  upon  a  Commonwealth  with,  in 
effect,  a  republican  or  popular  genius,  and  the  Saxon  civiliz- 
ation which  he  began  was  essentially  one  of  general  enlight^ 
enment,  and  the  people's  progress.  The  notion  of  despots 
and  some  exclusive  classes  even  in  our  age,  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple ignorant  and  deny  them  the  right  to  think,  belong  to  ages 
upon  ages  more  barbaric  than  that  of  noble  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  communicate  the  knowledge  which  we  possess,  Alfred 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  it  to  be  a  rdiyiom  duly.  What  a 
noble  thought?  How  harmonious  it  is  with  the  present 
views  of  all  truly  enlightened  men.  He  lamented,  as  we 
have  seen  in  his  correspondence,  the  ignorance  which  had 
overspread  his  native  land;  but  to  remedy  it,  he  desired  all 
the  youth  who  possessed  the  pecuniary  means,  to  learn  to 
read  English,  and  gave  a  gentle,  but  very  practical,  censure 
to  former  students,  who  had  not  put  their  knowledge  into  a 
popular  form,  by  translating  it  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
To  this  end  he  devoted  his  own  leisure,  and  called  upon  his 
literary  clergy  to  devote  theirs  to  the  translating  into  Eng- 
lish the  books  which  they  possessed.  Ho  set  an  example 
himself  worthy  of  a  firstclass  author  and  teacher  in  his  his- 
torical, philosophical  and  theological  writings,  for  he  seemed 
to  place  his  glory  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his  rude 
countrymen.  The  clergy  were,  by  the  force  of  his  noble  ex- 
ample, to  follow  in  his  track  to  educate  the  nation  and 
thenceforth  make  the  educated  man  the  Saxon  type.  He 
established  schools  and  provided  masters  for  high  and  low 
who  were  educated  with  his  son  -^]thelweard;  to  his  court 
he  invited  learned  foreigners  and  skillful  artisans;  he  searched 
around  his  dominion  for  men  of  literary  attainments  and  was 
a  munificent  patron  of  all  men  of  talent.  In  this  We  have 
the  special  example  of  all  truly  great  men. 

Next  to  his  efforts  for  the  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  his  people,  Alfred  evolved  civil  institutions  and  framed 
wise  laws.  With  the  concurrence  of  his  witena-gemot  or 
parliament,  he  introduced  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  legislature 
not  only  the  decalogue,  but  also  the  principal  provisions  of 
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the  Mosaic  legislation  \7ith  such  modifications  as  were  neces- 
sary to  adapt  them  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners.  And  in 
the  laws  which  he  attached  to  them,  h6  tells  us  that  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  parliament,  he  had  collected  together 
and  committed  to  writing  the  regulations  which  his  ancestors 
had  established,  selecting  such  of  them  as  he  approved,  and 
rejecting  the  rest.  All  these,  he  tells  us,  passed  his  witena- 
gemot  or  parliament,  and  thus  we  see  he  started  not  with  a 
good  absolute  or  despotic  legislation,  but  with  a  good  parlia- 
mentary. Will  this  be  an  answer  to  those  who  even  now 
would  have  us  believe  that  good  despotism  is  the  perfect 
form  of  government.  Alfred,  a  thousand  years  ago,  was 
further  advanced  in  civilization  than  they  are  to  day. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  great  Saxon  lawgiver,  he 
found  that  the  Danish  invasion  had  destroyed  the  ancient 
order  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  com- 
mitting depredations  one  upon  the  other.  To  remedy  this 
evil  and  to  provide  sufficient  force  to  oppose  future  invasions, 
he  made  some  modification  of  the  ancient  provincial  divisions 
of  England  into  shires  and  put  the  coiuitry  under  a  complete 
organization  of  hundreds  and  tens, — in  fact,  too  complete  for 
the  advanced  state  of  modern  society,  but  very  fitted  to  bring 
a  social  chaos  into  order. 

In  legislation,  Alfred's  times  were  somewhat  patriarchal, 
and  much  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  and 
government  in  the  witena-gcmot,  or  parliament,  devolved  upon 
the  king.  The  judicial  affairs  of  the  people  before  Alfred's 
day  were  so  crude,  that  the  nobles  and  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  dispute  with  each  other  pertinaciously,  even  in 
the  very  tribunal  of  justice.  The  carls  and  legal  officers  were 
disregarded,  and  the  people  came  to  the  great  Saxon  lawgiver 
for  judgment.  Alfred  never  refused  to  sacrifice  his  own  com- 
fort, and  even  health,  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  his 
minute  investigations  were  chiefly  in  behalf  of  the  poor  whom 
he  served  day  and  night.  He  examined  every  dispute, 
reviewed  the  adjustifications  made  by  others  in  his  absence, 
mildly  rebuked  erring  judges,  discharged  those  who  were  not 
qualified  for  office,  and  punished  severely  corrupt  and  wicked 
judges.  He  instituted  trial  by  jury,  which  is  still  the  boast 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fathers  in  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Great  Britain,  and  so  strict  was  the 
great  king  upon  this  wise  institution  that  he  punished  capi- 
tally some  judges  for  deciding  criminal  cases  by  an  arbitary 
violation  of  the  right  of  jury. 


ft. 


MOZARrS  OTERTUBE  TO  FIOAKO,  AND   LOCKE'S 
MACBETH  HU8IC. 

The  passiug  of  Mozart's  overture-  to  Figaro  and  Locke's 
celebrated  Macbeth  music,  without  special  notice,  would  lead 
many  to  suppose  that  our  critics  were  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  reviewing  the  inspirations  of  these  two  immortal  compos- 
ers, therefore,  we  cannot  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  go 
by  without  paying  our  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  above 
works. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  weird  compositions  of  Locke  in  Shakspear's 
great  play  of  Macbeth. 

Locke's  treatment  of  the  poetry  in  this  immortal  tragedy 
has,  in  fact,  almost  converted  it  to  a  semi-opera;  and  indeed 
the  play  could  not  be  so  faithfully  interpreted  without  the 
aid  of  the  musical  weird  inspirations  of  Locke. 

It  has  not  only  added  scenic  variety  to  the  tragedy,  but  it 
has  portrayed  with  much  vividity  Shakspear's  ideas  of  the 
weird  incantations  of  the  witches  so  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  the  superstitions  in  Macbeth 's  time. 


Before  analyzing  this  great  composition,  we  will  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mozart's  splendid  overture 
to  Figaro,  and  of  its  rendition  by  our  band  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Sept.  20th,  1869. 

The  overture  to  Ih'garo,  not  only  abounds  in  brilliant 
prestissimo  executional  unisonic  passages,  but  its  confrapuntic 
harmonical  beauties,  are  predominating  throughout  the  com- 
position. 

Not  only  is  Mozart  unique  in  his  melodial  Knking  of  sec- 
tions and  periods,  but  his  varied  development  of  subjects 
shines  forth  in  beauteous  unity  with  his  versatile  harmonic 
combinations. 

He  is  strong;  he  is  majestic;  he  is  impressive  and  inspiring, 
at  the  same  time  his  graceful  progressions  are  the  same  in  ef- 
fect, and  the  varied  culminating  creations  brought  out  in  his 
grand  finale  movement  displays  wonderful  genius.  In  fact 
such  combinations  as  we  have  above  named  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  ancient  or  modern  writer  in  the  overture 
school  of  composition. 

To  render  the  difficulties  of  a  work  of  this  class  with  full 
effect  requires  not  only  the  brilliant  execution  of  the  artiste, 
but  it  also  requires  great  study  and  practice  before  an  effec- 
tive interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  this  celebrated  composer 
can  be  produced.  Notwithstanding  the  many  requirements 
necessary  to  conquer  these  difficulties,  our  orchestral  band 
did  justice  to  this  noble  composition. 

The  principal  leading  violin  was  up  to  the  mark.  The 
ripieno  violin  added  weight  to  the  principal  instrument.  The 
second  violin  was  not  behind  with  effect,  and  the  contra- 
hasso  also  did  its  work. 

The  violoncello  brought  out  many  beauties  with  itsjjizzica- 
toSy  and  we  were  much  pleased  to  see  the  introduction  of  this 
beautiful  quartetto  instrument  in  the  orchestra.  The  flute 
also  rendered  good  service,  and  we  cannot  omit  to  repeat  our 
compliment  of  praise  to  Mr.  Mark  Croxall  for  his  purity  and 
volume  of  tone  and  graceful  executions  produced  by  him  on 
the  comet  in  this  fine  composition.  In  speaking  of  the 
pianoforte  we  can  truly  assert  that  this  instrument  is  capa- 
Dle  of  producing  great  effects  in  a  small  band  like  ours;  and 
to  say  that  Professor  Pratt  brought  out  much  brilliancy  of 
execution  and  strength  of  expression  in  this  overture  is  only 
saying  what  is  due  to  this  gentleman. 

The  applause  which  was  tendered  to  the  band  by  the  au- 
dience for  their  faithful  interpretation  of  Figaro  was  well 
deserved,  and  we  were  much  pleased  by  the  discovery  that 
we  had  thrown  aside  our  usual  lethargy  in  showing  our  ap- 
proval of  what  is  good,  and  that  we  intended  in  future  to 
render  an  honest  stimulation  to  the  orchestra  for  their  endea- 
vors to  entertain  us.  We  also  feel  confident  that  with  proper 
applause  that  Professor  Careless  and  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  his  band  will  study  and  practice,  in  .  order  to 
produce  a  variety  of  first-class  compositions  to  render  the 
band  entertainment  worthy  of  approval. 

The  remainder  of  the  review  of  Locke's  Macbeth  music 
will  appear  in  our  next. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  answer  to  Professsr  Thomas'  note  wo  will  observe  that 
the  omission  of  the  title  of  Professor  to  his  name  was  an 
oversight  of  the  printer,  and  ourselves  also,  in  inspecting  the 
proof  copy,  and  for  this  we  tender  our  apology.  "We  must, 
however,  say  that  our  attention  was  more  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  than  to  musical  etiquette. 

We  will  also  beg  the  Professor  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  re- 
move the  errors  of  consecutive  fifths — a  very  great  fault — 
was  the  cause  of  the  necessity  of  changing  the  two  notes  in 
his  choral  melody,  in  order  to  render  the  resolution  perfect. 
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We  will  also  remind  liim  that  perfect  resolutions,  as  well  as 
preparations  in  harmonic  combinations,  are  required  for  cor- 
rect progression;  and  we  will  also  observe  that  in  choral 
renderings  the  harmonics  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
melody.  In  fact  the  song  compositions  of  the  great  Schu- 
bert will  prove  that  in  his  songs  he  has  bestowed  more  pains 
and  produced  more  effect  by  his  varied  and  beautiful  har- 
monies than  he  has  by  his  melodies.  We  will  observe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Professor's  objection  to  our  altering  his 
melody  to  remove  errors,  that  the  correct  and  pointed  resolu- 
tion of  the  passage  more  than  compensates  for  the  changing 
of  two  passing  notes  in  his  subject,  and  more  especially  as 
the  linking  character  of  the  second  period  is  not  altered. 

We  are  always  much  pleased  with  the  Professor's  compo- 
sitions, and  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive  any  favor  from  him; 
and  we  will  also  say  that  if  he  [would  send  his  pieces  correct 
we  should  deem  it  sacrilege  to  alter  them;  but  if  they  are 
grammatically  incorrect,  we  must  make  a  change.  This  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  all  our  contributors. 


UNIVEBSAIITI  OP  INSPIRATION. 


**Did  God  a  special  creed  require, 

Would  He  not  with  that  creed  each  soul  inspire?" 

By  this  question,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  a  special 
creed  is  non-essential  to  perfect  knoAvledgc,  but  that  the  seek- 
ing spirit  can  obtain  light  and  inspiration  whether  possessed 
of  the  advantages  of  a  God's  special  creed  or  otherwise. 

God  docs  inspire  the  earnest  soul  that  humbly  seeks  for 
knowledge.  The  ''still,  small  voice''  speaks  of  inspiration 
that  comes  with  healing  on  its  wings  to  the  soul  faint  with 
waiting,  and  sick  with  hope  deferred. 

The  bustle  of  life,  the  multiplicity  of  earthly  cares,  too 
often  drown  the  spiritual  life  within;  the  "little  voice"  is 
unheeded,  and  inspiration  uncultivated,  hence  its  growth  is 
dwarfed,  its  spirit  quenched. 

Did  earth's  children  give  the  time  and  thought  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  spiritual  life  that  they  do  to  that  of  a  temporal 
one,  they  would  be  both  richer  and  wiser.  Knowledge  per- 
taining to  a  spiritual  life  is  the  essence  of  happiness,  and  is 
imperishable;  it  clings  to  the  spirit,  and  immortality  reaps 
the  harvest  planted  by  mortality. 

Shortsighted  mortals,  who  live  only  for  to-day,  and  care 
mostly  to  gather  the  fleeting  riches  of  earth,  may  find  in  the 
eternal -world  their  greatest  punishment  in  regret — regret  at 
time  misspent,  at  golden  opportunities  slighted,  for  hindimj 
with  deeds  of  love  and  kindness,  generosity  and  sympathy, 
the  hearts  of  their  relatives,  for  love  is  Heaven,  and  in  Heaven 
this  power  alone  will  reign,  no  bonds  so  strong  as  those  of 
love,  no  lastivtj  bonds  without  it.  [c.  i.  a. 


WOMANHOOD. 


I!Y    EMILY    E.    TEASDALE. 


^^ 


Woman  is  seldom  seen  or  appreciated  in  her  true  position. 
By  some  she  is  treated  as  a  mere  toy,  or  a  spoiled  child;  by 
coarser  minds,  she  is  considered  as  man's  inferior,  and  should 
she  aspire  to  aught  that  is  calculated  to  elevate  and  enoble 
the  mind,  is  censured  as  aspiring  to  things  which  belong  to 
man  alone.  Ilenco  it  is  impressed  upon  her  that  woman's 
only  ambition  should  be  attending  with  punctilious  care,  the 
onlers  of  him  who  has  substituted  her  for  a  menial.  We  see 
her  too  in  a  position  little  better,  where  i\iQ  law  of  man  dare 
not  interfere.  Where  her  heart's  first  affections  arc  crushed 
by  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  him,  who  has  sworn  to  ''love 
and  cherish  her."     True,  he  feeds,  and  clothes  her,  and  when  | 


he  has  an  hour  to  spare,  not  better  engaged,  he  honors  her 
with  his  presence,  and  thinks  he  acquits  himself  like  a  man. 
He  knows  not  the  desolation  that'  reigns  within  her  breast, 
the  many  long  and  weary  hours  she  sits  at  home,  brooding 
over  the  happy  days  of  girlhood,  when  he  won  her  heart's 
rich  wealth  of  love,  and  she  lavished  it  freely  upon  him.  She 
knew  her  life  would  not  pass  unclouded,  for  sickness,  or  ad- 
versity might  steal  in  and  mar  its  tranquility;  but  she  felt 
she  could  bear  up  with  fortitude  against  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  could  she  retain  her  position  in  his  affections,  and  know 
that  her  own  were  appreciated.  But  to  feel  that  she  had 
given  him  all  her  being,  like  a  flower  that  casts  it  perfume  on 
the  desert  air — a  breeze  that  wanders  and  needs  it  not — 
gnaws  like  a  canker  worm  within  her  heart,  and  the  confi- 
dence that  should  have  twined  itself  around  the  oak,  grad- 
ually returns  to  her  own  breast;  and  sometimes  springs  up  in 
the  form  of  self-reliance.  Perhaps  nothing  lays  a  greater 
foundation  for  misery  than  the  uniting  in  marriage  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  qualified  to  render  each  other  happy.  True 
happiness  can  never  be  found  until,  both  matrimonially  and 
socially,  spirits  are  classified,  then  all  will  move  on  in  har- 
mony for  the  spirit  of  love  will  dictate  and  regenerate  all. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  BELOVED 
CHILD- 


Phantom  of  beauty  !  of  love,  and  of  pride ! 
Long  did  I  mourn  thy  bright  form  from  my  side; 
But  days,  months,  and  years  have  sped  rapidly  by, 
And  now  I  can  gaze  with  first  only  a  sigb! 

Phantom  of  beauty?  thou  truly  on  earth 
Wast  an  Angel  bestowed  ,  from  the  daj^s  of  thy  birth 
Thou  did'st  call  out  my  love,  my  ambition  and  pride. 
And  thy  love  and  devotion  were  worth  all  beside! 

Phantom  of  beauly!  thou  wtrt  young  when  thy  breath 
Was  seized,  and  arrested  by  arrogant  death! 
'Twas  God  made  me  live  thro'  that  harrowing  hour, 
Twas  God  drew  the  sting  from  his  venomous  power. 

Phantom  of  beauty!  thy  soul  is  away, 

With  thy  Father  and  God.  io  the  lights  of  his  dsiy, 

I  see  thee,  my  child,  sitting  meek  at  his  feet, 

And  when  thine  eye  seeks  Uim,  Uis  smile  is  so  sweet, 

That  I  see  thee  bound  up  in  thine  own  loving  way, 

And  the  glorified  being  at  once  you  display; 

You  feel  low  before  Him;  it  seems  that  you  plead. 

And  my  heart,  the  petition,  has  power  to  read; 

Which  a  sweet  intuition  reveals  to  my  mind; 

And  he  looks  on  thee  sweetly,  and  loving,  and  kind; 

His  ineffable  smile  bids  thy  ppirit  be  free. 

And  the  sceptro  of  Love,  lie  extends  unto  thee. 

Thy  hands  on  thy  bosom  in  meekness  are  crossed, 
And  I  see  thy  lips  move,  but  the  words  1  have  lost, 
Cut  1  feel  in  my  h^artthat  the  lov'd  ones  away 
Are  the  theme  and  the  subject  for  which  you  now  pi  ay. 

I  know  thee,  my  Ibvod  one  !  I  know  we  are  park 
Of  the  glorified  spirit,  thy  glorified  heart  !— 
I  know  thou  art  waiting  and  watching  in  love 
Till  we're  all  rciiuited  in  mansions  above. 

When  we  wait  for  the  one  we  love  truly  on  earth, 
And  we  know  in  that  meeting  there  will  be  no  dearth, 
How  we  bask  in  the  anticipation  of  love! 
Thus— thus  art  thou  waiting  my  lov'd  one,  above! 

Yet.  to  m-'nsionii  of  bliis  do  not  summon  us  yet, 
Till  we've  ended  our  mission,  and  drained  the  mix'd  cup, 
Then  like  the  worn  soldier,  our  arms  we'll  lay  down, 
Kejoicing,  in  view  your  glorious  crown. 

Phantom  of  beauty!  thou  only  hast  gone 

A  short  time  before  to  our  Heavenly  home; 

Phantom  of  beauty  !  of  love  and  of  pride. 

The  picture  transcribed,  draws  the  sting  from  my  side. 


Haxxah  T.  King,  S.  L.  City, 
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TERESE.  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 
NOT    ALL    DROSS. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  BRIDE  AND  THE  CONDEMNED. 

Clara  Garcia  was  now  the  bride  of  Farinelli.  In  their  terrible 
afflictions,  the  lovers  had  resolyed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  life 
to  each  other.  Clara  had  beseeched  Farinelli  to  let  her  fate  be 
linked  with  his,  and  to  be  with  him  in  the  condemned  cell  to  the 
last.  She  revealed  to  him  her  fixed  resolve  to  die  with  him,  and 
told  him  of  her  oath  in  Rome  that  he  should  be  hers  in  "life  or  in 
death."  She  even  showed  him  the  subtlo  poison  which  slie  car- 
ried about  with  her  for  that  purpose.  Farinelli  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  dreadful  purpose,  but  she  was  heroic  in  her  calm 
resolution  to  die  with  him.  Moreover,  the  strong  passion  of  Clara 
and  her  tragic  fervor  filled  him  with  a  kindred  spirit,  so  that  they 
grew  to  look  calmly  on  the  prospect  of  dying  together.  Farinelli 
was  strengthened  by  this  woman's  love  and  purpose,  and  her  pres- 
ence became  an  absolute  necessity  to  him.  So  they  communicated 
to  Sir  Richard  Courtney  their  wish  for  their  union,  before  the 
terrible  day  of  execution  made  it  too  late  in  this  life.  Courtney 
sought  Sir  Richard  Brine,  who  readily  sanctioned  the  tender  ro- 
mance; for,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  denied  to  a 
man  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  consolation  of  love  and  a  wife*s 
supporting  presence.  So  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the 
chapel  of  the  prison;  and  the  bride,  through  the  kind  permission 
and  influence  of  Sir  Richard  Brine,  had,  from  the  morning  of  their 
marriage,  been  with  the  prisoner  day  and  night  in  his  condemned 
cell.     This  was  by  the  connivance  of  Sir  Richaad  Brine. 

Theirs  was  a  honeymoon  of  saddened  bliss.  Their  terrible  sit- 
uation deepened  their  love  towards  each  other,  and  chastened 
their  hearts  from  all  the  dross  of  their  nature.  They  had  been 
married  now  about  three  months. 

The  execution  of  Farinelli  had  been  postponed  to  give  time  for 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Walter  Templar,  if  living.  Terese  Ben  Am- 
mon  bad  filled  the  daily  papers  with  her  inspirative  letters  upon 
the  innocence  of  her  foster-brother,  and  her  conviction  that  Wal- 
ter, her  affianced  husband,  would  come  to  light.  Her  letters  were 
published  in  almost  every  paper  in  the  country,  provincial  as  well 
as  metropolitan.  Her  grandfather's  wealth  she  lavished  freely 
and  bought  the  press  everywhere,  to  give  her  pleas  publicity. 
Her  uncle  managed  it  all.  And  when  some  reply  happened  to 
come  from  influential  editors  who  prided  themselves  in  being  im- 
partial, but  severely  critical.  Snap  then  came  to  her  aid  with  his 
fearful  intellectuality.  The  Prosecutor  for  the  Crown  had  writ- 
ten a  series  of  letters  upon  the  subject,  for  the  responsibility  of 
condemning  and  the  designed  execution  of  hanging  an  innocent 
man  was  thrown  upon  the  Crown.  Terese  assumed  two  important 
facts — first,  that  Walter  was  living;  the  second,  that  her  foster- 
brother  tca«  innocent;  and  with  this  persistent  assumption  as  the 
premises,  the  Crown  stood  in  a  very  questionable  position;  and  it 
was  boldly  charged  that,  in  case  George  IV  did  not  interfere  and 
reprieve  the  prisoner,  the  country  would  be  guilty  of  a  judicial 
murder.  Some  of  the  influential  papers  who  chose  to  take  the 
side  of  the  Crown,  and  also  the  Prosecutor  cut  Terese  Ben  Ammon's 
letters  into  shreds.  Her  beautiful  faith  was  applauded  at  the 
same  time  that  their  logic  of  facts  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
swept  away  all  that  her  faith  sought  to  establish.  Of  course  they 
had  the  advantage  the  same  as  the  talented  infidel  has  generally 
upon  the  subjects  of  immortality  and  God;  for,  like  her  evidence, 
religion  is  of  faith  and  spiritual  sight.  For  a  week,  the  Crown 
held  the  case  against  our  hero;  and  other  editors,  finding  another 
reaction  setting  in,  threw  themselves  against  the  condemned  man 
and  his  champion  foster-sister.  It  was  then  that  Snap  came  to 
his  niece*s  aid.  lie  was  the  very  opposite  to  her  in  his  treatment 
— all  facts,  all  logic,  all  philosophy,  all  scepticism — no  faith.  Ho 
met  them  upon  their  own  ground.  His  daring  infidelity,  his  subtle 
thinking  and  his  terrible  justice  cut  his  opponents  to  the  very 
bone  at  every  dash  of  his  pen.  He  swept  away  all  faith,  all  as- 
sumptions. Where,  then,  was  any  judgment  given  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence.  He  gave  more  logic  on  the  prisoner's  side,  than 
they  could  supply  against  it;  and  by  his  supreme  subtlety  revealed 
fallacies  in  nearly  everything  his  opponents  said.  As  every  special 
argument  is  more  or  less  sophistry,  he  overwhelmed  his  opponents 
by  being  a  superior  sophist  to  them  all.  The  Prosecutor  retired 
'*used  up,'*   the  venerable  judge  trembled  for  fear  he  had  con- 


demned an  innocent  man,  the  jury  felt  themselves  more  guilty 
than  the  prisoner,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  great  perplexity 
which  had  caused  him  to  postpone  the  execution,  while  George 
IV  was  savage  to  find  the  Crown  itself  placed  at  the  bar.  It  is 
well  know  that  old  George  III  hung  everybody  he  could,  from  the 
hoary-bearded  ruffian  to  the  tender  maiden,  and  his  son  in  this  case 
was  disposed  from  very  pique  to  follow  his  father's  example. 
Thus  had  Terese  and  her  uncle  moved  the  country  to  save  Farin- 
elli, and  obtained  the  postponement  of  the  execution;  but  it  was 
generally  expected  that  George  IV  would  hang  the  condemned  man, 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  It  lacked  now  but  three  days  to  the  execu- 
tion, and^there  were  no  prospects  of  a  second  postponement. 

We  will  now  take  our  readers  to  the  condemned  cell  where  the 
prisoner  and  his  bride  are.  Three  months  they  have  spent  to- 
gether in  their  saddened  bliss;  and  now  they  are  both  hopeless. 
Death  is  before  them,  and  they  have  resolved  to  die  together. 

"Clara,  my  darling,"  said  the  condemned  to  his  wife,  "let  us 
resign  all  false  hope  and  prepare  for  the  last  great  act  of  our 
tragedy." 

"Beppo,  my  husband,  I  am  prepared.  I  will  myself  set  you 
the  example,  but  not  to-night;  I  cannot  resign  your  life  till  the 
last  moment.  Three  days  are  left  us  for  love  in  this  world.  If 
the  reprieve  come  not,  the  last  night  shall  give  to  us  a  second 
marriage.  Together  without  the  eye  of  mortal  to  witness,  we  will 
perform  the  ceremony  of  death.'' 

"Yes,  Clara  dear,  it  shall  be  so.  No  gallows  shall  have  me. 
We  will  die  by  the  same  agency  in  the  same  hour,  and  in  each 
others  arms." 

"Our  spirits,  dear  Beppo,  shall  fly  away  together.  I  look  calm- 
ly upon  the  prospect.  Do  you  know,  my  husband,  I  have  been 
more  at  peace  in  your  little  cell  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  All 
jealousy  and  passion  have  been  purged  from  my  heart.  This 
prison  has  been  our  purgatory.  Here  with  you,  I  have  felt  my- 
self a  true  Catholic,  and  God  and  the  holy  religion  of  our  mother 
church  have,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  sanctified  my  thoughts; 
I  think  I  am  nearer  heaven  with  you  in  this  condemned  cell  than 
I  ever  have  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  our  terrible  afflictions. 
And  then,  Beppo  darling,  we  love  each  other  more  deeply,  more 
unreservedly  and  purely  than  we  otherwise  should.  1  fear  that 
I  should  have  been  very  jealous,  self-willed  and  exacting:  but  now 
there  is  a  new  spirit  created  in  me.  We  do  love  each  other  with 
an  unspeakable  affection,  do  we  not,  my  husband?" 

"Yes,  Clara,  my  devoted  one,  I  love  you  now  beyond  the  love 
which  I  bare  to  my  foster-sister.  All  has  been  for  the  best,  for 
we  both  were  too  much  children  of  passion,  and  the  fierce  jealous- 
ies of  our  Italian  nature  daily  gave  to  our  lips  a  cup  of  poison 
more  deadly  than  that  which  I  hope  will  give  us  passport  into 
heaven.  Surely,  Clara,  the  Great  Judge  of  my  innocence  and  the 
motives  of  our  sacrifice  will  pardon  us." 

"I  believe  Ho  will,  Beppo.  The  Church  tells  us  of  the  merciful 
Christ.  The  priest  shall  come  on  that  night  and  absolve  us  of 
our  sins,  and  the  rest  we  must  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Merciful 
One." 

"Right,  my  wife;  I  am  resolved  that  the  murderer's  death  shall 
not  be  mine.  We  will  die  as  the  old  Roman  heroes  would  have  died 
— by  our  own  hands.  Oh  I  the  gallows,  Clara,  the  gallows;  that 
would  have  been  terrible.  I  thank  God  that  you  are  with  me, 
and  that  we  have  the  means  to  prevent  the  horrid  tragedy  of  the 
gallows.*' 

And  thus  these  two  afflicted  ones  conversed  upon  the  sacrificial 
ceremony  which  they  had  arranged  to  take  place  the  night  before 
the  intended  execution. 

CHAPTER  LXXII. 

(»X    TOK    PLANE   ABOVE    IS. 

'•There  ia  more  in  hcavon  and  on  earth 
Than  is  dreamt  of  In  your  philosophy,  Horatio." 

Two  days  and  nights  have  passed  in  the  dungeon  of  Walter  Tem- 
plar since  George  Blakely  had  visited  the  dungeon  of  thePe  Lacy 
castle  for  the  last  time.  Walter  fully  realized  now^  that  death  or 
his  deliverance  was  near.  It  was  on  the  same  night  on  which  we 
have  taken  our  readers  to  the  condemned  cell  of  Farinelli. 

Walter  Templar  is  lying  upon  his  heap  of  straw.  His  lamp  is 
gone  out  never  more  to  be  fed  again  with  oil,  for  as  the  jailor  came 
not,  it  was  exhausted.  That  profound  darkness  which  can  almost 
in  fancy  be  felt,  reigned  in  the  dungeon.  It  was  midnight  again, 
and  again  that  same  mystic  influence  pervaded  Walter  Templar, 
which  pervaded  him  when  Alice  appeared  to  him  on  the  first  oc- 
casion. He  felt  that  she  was  coming  again.  Nearer  and  nearer 
her  presence  seemed  to  be  approaching.  Within  him,  and  around 
him  the  spirit  life  was  gathering.     From  within  him  and  without 
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there  was  a  meeting.  An  interblending  of  being  seemed  to  be 
taking  place  between  the  souls  of  the  mortal  and  the  immortal.  A 
fire  burned  in  Walter's  earthly  nature,  as  though  a  liye  coal  from 
another  furnace  was  kindling  him  into  a  rapturous  flame,  and 
around  the  region  of  his  heart  there  was  a  spirit  glowing.  This 
has  numerous  striking  examples.  Doubtless  it  was  that  super- 
natural flame  which  the  two  disciples  experienced  when  their 
arisen  Master  was  journeying  with  them:  »*Did  not  our  hearts 
burn  within  us  as  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way."  Thus  it  was  with 
Walter  Templar,  now  in  his  dungeon,  wherein  he  was  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  supernatural  solicitude.  He  had  lain  perhaps  for 
an  hour  with  the  heavenly  presence  growing  upon  him  and  wooing 
him  out  of  his  positive  mood  into  a  state  of  passive  reception.  He 
was  as  upon  the  threshold  of  another  world  waiting  for  his  guard- 
ian to  lead  him  into  the  chamber  of  the  invisible  to — the  mor- 
tal eye.  Whether  he  at  last  fell  asleep,  and  saw  in  dreams 
his  second  visitation  of  Alice,  our  readers  must  determine' 
We  simply  relate  what  in  this  ecstatic  state  appeared  to  him  as  a 
reality. 

His  spirit-bride  came  to  him  as  before  gradually  appearing,  and 
increasing  in  the  brightness  of  her  soul-essence. 

•♦Walter,  my  husband,  I  am  here!*'  said  the  vision. 

"Alice,  I  hear  you  and  see  you  again.  I  felt  you  coming,  but 
you  have  been  long,  very  long.'* 

"That,  Walter,  is  because  I  brought  another  with  me.  She 
could  not  come  so  soon  as  I  alone.    Terese  is  here.*' 

"Tcrese  with  you,  and  dead?" 

"No,  Walter,  not  dead — in  the  body;  yet  out  of  the  body.  She 
is  entranced,  and  here.'* 

"I  see  her  not,  Alice.*' 

"Wait,  she  is  coming  in.  I  have  toiled  much  to  bring  her  to 
you.     Do  you  see  her  now  ?** 

"No;  yet  stay.  There  is  something,  a  shadow  arising.  Ah !  I 
see  it  more  distinctly  now.  It  is  a  female  form.  It  wears  a 
mantle  which  seems  like  a  soft  blue  cloud  in  a  summer  sky.** 

"She  has  not  thrown  off  the  garment  of  mortality,  and  you  be- 
hold its  shadows.     Wait,  Walter,  she  will  come  nearer.** 

**Ah!  I  see  her  face.     It  w  Terese.     Can  she  speak  to  me?" 

"No,  she  cannot  speak,  but  you  shall  see  her  thoughts  and  un- 
derstand her  signs.     What  see  you  now  ?** 

"She  recognizes  me,  Alice.  I  see  the  joy  in  her  thought.  She 
understands  what  I  say.  Now  she  seems  pained  as  she  looks 
around  my  dungeon.  She  is  thinking  now  of  delivering  me.  She 
would  hasten  away,  as  though  to  bring  me  aid.  Alice,  she  is  going. 
Bid  her  stay.     It  is  too  late;  she  is  gone.'* 

"She  could  stay  but  for  a  moment,  Walter.  Even  I  cannot  stay 
long.  She  is  returning  to  herself.  I  have  told  her  all,  and  she 
has  seen  also.  She  will  send  deliverance  to  you — for  that  I 
brought  her.  I  have  labored  with  her  for  months  to  bring  her, 
but  have  not  been  able,  yet  to-night  in  the  intensity  of  her  anxiety 
for  you  and  her  foster-brother,  she  came  out  of  herself." 

"Ha !  Farinelli,  tell  me  of  FarinelU,  Alice.*' 

"He  is  yet  living,  but  I  cannot  reach  him  as  I  can  you.  He  is 
somewhat  hid  from  me.  I  know  not  his  fate.  I  am  going,  Wal- 
ter.    Follow  me." 

Walter  sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed  till  his  hands  touched  the 
iron  grating  of  the  dungeon  door,  the  touch  of  which  brought  him 
to  consciousness,  and  the  vision  vanished. 

"I  suppose  Alice  bid  me  follow  her,"  mused  Walter,  "as  a  sign 
that  I  should  soon  be  delivered  from  this  dungeon." 

He  returned  and  laid  himself  down  again,  and  reflecting  upon 
his  vision  he  fell  asleep.  Let  us  now  go  to  Terese  and  relate  the 
strange  circumstance  that  had  occurred  to  her  in  coincideece  with 
that  which  we  have  related  of  Walter. 

She  was  sleeping  in  her  bed  in  Courtney  House,  Grosvenor 
Square.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream,  for  she  murmured  as  though 
in  reply  to  some  one.  Suddenly  she  raised  up  in  the  bed  and  sat 
awhile.  Then  she  nodded  assent  and  got  out  of  bed  and  dressed. 
She  was  evidently  in  a  somnambulistic  state.  Being  dressed,  she 
left  her  chamber  and  cautiously  moved  through  the  house,  as 
though  desirous  not  to  awaken  any  person.  She  had  taken  her 
mantle  and  bonnet.  The  front  door  was  reached  which  she  gently 
opened,  and  taking  a  latch  key  from  the  stand  at  the  door,  she 
passed  out  into  the  street.  Direct  towards  a  certain  point  she 
seemed  to  be  making,  and  she  moved  along  as  though  she  was 
following  some  one.  Several  times  as  watchmen  approached  she 
evaded  them,  sometimes  turning  into  another  street.  Having  gone 
about  half  a  mile,  she  turned  back  by  the  same  route,  entered  the 
house  she  had  left,  returned  to  her  chamber,  undressed  and  got 
into  her  bed  again  and  slept  until  morning,  when  the  family  were 
surprised  by  finding  all  the  doors  open  even  to  Terese's  chamber. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

SOLVED    AT    LAST. 

In  the  morning  when  Terese  came  to  breakfast,  she  found  the 
family  excited  and  perplexed  concerning  the  con  dition  which 
they  bad  found  the  house  in,  with  open  doors.  Their  first  conjec- 
ture had  been  that  the  house  had  been  robbed,  and  already  Sir 
Richard  Brine  was  on  the  spot  making  observations  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  singular  circumstances.  Nothing  was  missing; 
evidently  no  robbery  had  been  committed,  but  also  evidently 
something  uncommon  had  taken  place.  For  a  moment  it  had  been 
thought  that  Terese  had  been  kidnapped  or  murdered,  or  that  some 
extraordinary  circumstance  related  to  her;  for  it  was  the  line  of 
doors  leading  to  her  chamber  that  was  found  open,  and  the 
housekeeper  had  rushed  with  alarm  to  Judah  Nathans  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  niece's  chamber  was  also  open.  The  house- 
keeper had  been  too  much  terrified  to  enter  to  sec  if  theyoung  lady 
was  safe  or  not;  and  for  an  instant  Judah  shook  as  with  an  ague, 
in  very  sympathy  with  the  servant's  alarm.  It  was  wonderful  how 
that  passionless  man  loved  his  sister's  orphan.  All  the  afi'cctions 
of  his  life  were  garnered  in  her.  He  had  made  science  his  wife, 
but  now,  father,  mother,  sister,  child  were  all  crowded  into  one — 
that  one,Terese.  Judah's  love  for  her  was  like  his  intellect  and  char- 
acter terribly  concentrative  and  entire;  and  so  when  the  house- 
keeper rushed  in  to  him  with  the  news  that  his  niece  had  been 
murdured  or  kidnapped,  he  shook  as  we  have  said  as  with  an  ague. 
But  that  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  next  instant  he  was  scien- 
tific again,  and  with  a  fearful  intensity  and  presence  of  mind,  he 
was  direct  for  his  niece's  chamber  to  devwns/rate  what  dreadful 
thing  had  happened;  for  appearances  went  to  show  that  something 
extraordinary  had  occurred.  As  he  entered  the  opened  door  of 
Terese's  chamber  he  shuddered  again,  for  in  spite  of  his  effort  at 
calmness  he  could  not  help  it,  but  as  he  approached  the  bed  and 
saw  her  in  peaceful  sleep,  like  an  angel  in  heavenly  dreams,  he 
drew  a  heavy  sigh  of  relief,  and  left  the  chamber  softly,  closing 
the  door  after  him.  Her  grandfather  would  doubtles  have  awak- 
ened her  by  fond  caresses  and  exclamations,  which  would  have 
alarmed,  not  enraptured  her.  But  not  so  the  uncle.  Snap  was 
too  philosophic  to  break  her  peaceful  sleep  with  exclamations  of 
gratitude  that  she  was  thus  peaceful  in  her  bed,  even  unconcious 
of  any  harm. 

"Sleep,  child,  sleep !"  murmured  this  strange  man,  in  intense 
relief,  as  he  returned  to  inform  the  Courtney  family  that  all  was 
right  touching  his  niece. 

Nevertheless,  something  uncommon  had  happened  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  and  when  Terese  went  down  to  break- 
fast she  found  the  family,  with  Sir  Richard  Brine  speculating  upon 
the  circumstance  of  the  opened  doors. 

"I  think,  Uncle  Courtney,'*  began  Terese,  for  he  always  treated 
her  as  though  she  had  been  Walter's  wife^ — "I  think.  Uncle  Court- 
ney, that  I  have  the  other  half  of  the  story  to  tell.** 

"Indeed,  my  dear?"  replied  the  baronet,  interested,  and  all  the 
family  in  a  moment  were  eager  with  attention,  and  even  Brine  was 
eager  to  hear  the  other  half.'* 

"I  went  to  my  bed,  sir,  last  night  in  great  trouble  about  Walter 
and  my  poor  foster-brother,  who  in  two  days  more  will  die  that 
dreadful  death." 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  my  dear  niece,*'  said  Courtney,  with  a 
shudder. 

"But  I  could  not  help  it,  Uncle.  Oh,  how  I  pr.iycd  last  night 
to  the  God  of  my  Hebrew  fathers  to  save  my  foster-brother,  and 
restore  Walter.** 

"Alas,  alas !"  interrupted  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  JIc  must  be  angry 
with  Jacob,  or  he  would  have  come  to  his  help  ere  now.  Dost 
thou  not  remember,  Judah,  when  our  great  ancestor  wrestled  with 
the  angel  at  Peniel  and  would  not  let  the  Lord  depart  until  he  had 
blessed  him.  Rememberest  thou  not,  Judah,  that  Jacob  then  re- 
ceived his  name,  Israel:  he  had  prevailed.  Alas,  alas,  Judah,  our 
father's  God  must  be  angry  with  us,  or  he  would  have  come  to  the 
help  of  the  lads,  ere  this.  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Benjamin  in  prison, 
condemned  to  die,  and  Joseph  not  the  lord  of  Pharoah's  house. 
Alas,  Judah,  there  must  be  something  wrong." 

"The  God  of  our  fathers  have  come  to  our  help,  grandfather 
Isaac,  and  told  me  where  Walter  is,  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  liv- 
ing!" 

"Ay,  say  est  thou  so,  my  child.  The  Lord  hath  not  forsaken 
Israel,  did  so  thou  say  ?  Then  is  Isaac  in  the  strength  of  a  David 
again.  But  why  didst  thou  not  bring  thy  Joseph,  if  he  be  not  de- 
voured in  the  wilderness.     Why  doth  he  tarry  so  long  in  Egypt.'' 

"I  saw  him  in  a  dungeon,  grandfather,  and  he  could  not  follow 
me." 
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^*Ala8,  alas,  my  child,  that  hath  the  Lord  forsaken  us  again  !'* 

The  family  had  too  much  respect  for  the  venerable  Patriarch  to 
interrupt  his  reminiscences  of  his  race,  which  after  all  the  fanci- 
ful mixed  up  in  his  mind  by  the  troubles  of  those  he  loved  had 
much  of  practical  shaping  to  Farinelli  and  Walter's  case.  Her 
grandfather  having  thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair,  dcspond- 
ingly,  Terese  began  her  strange  story. 

"Uncle  Courtney,  in  my  great  grief  I  prayed  to  my  father's  God 
as  Miriam  herself  might  have  done;  and  lie  has  answered  me.  I 
went  to  my  bed  and  was  soon  asleep,  when  methought  your  daugh- 
ter Alice  came  into  my  chamber  and  bid  me  arise  and  follow  her. 
I  fancied  in  my  dream  that  I  did  arise  and  dress,  and  followed  her 
into  the  street.'* 

"Which  you  certainly  did,  Terese,"'  broke  in  her  uncle,  Judah. 
**I  understand  now  the  open  doors.*  You,  in  your  great  trouble, 
became  somnambulistic.'' 

"But  that  does  not  explain  uncle  Judah,  what  followed.  Me- 
thought Alice  guided  me  onward  swift  as  my  thought.  I  seemed 
to  rise  a  little  above  the  earth,  gliding,  not  walking,  through 
the  air.  I  know  not  how  long  I  journeyed  nor  how  far,  but 
from  the  speed  with  which  I  flew  it  must  have  been  a  great 
distance  from  London,  yet  I  know  that  we  were,  throughout  the 
journey,  within  the  limits  of  England,  for  I  recognized  English 
scenery  at  my  journey's  end.  At  length  we  came  to  a  dense 
forest,  and  I  saw  before  me  a  curious  labyrinth  of  fir  trees." 

"A  labyrinth  of  fir  trees !  Go  on  child.  'Tis  very  strange;  but 
I  shall  solve  it.    Go  on,  child,  I  follow.'' 

"Snap's  metaphysical  mind  was  uncommonly  taken  by  the 
strange  story  of  his  niece,  and  he  had  recognized  the  labyrinth  of 
fir  trees  through  which  he  had  entered  to  the  De  Lacy  Castle  a 
thousand  times.     His  niece  continued: 

"Into  this  curious  labyrinth  of  nature's  forming,  Alice  bid  me 
follow  her.  I  did,  and  now  I  seemed  to  move  nearer  the  earth,  and 
as  I  approached  its  surface  we  glided  slower,  and  I  felt  above  my 
head  the  pressure  of  the  foliage  of  the  interblended  trees.  At 
length  we  reached  the  wing  of  a  noble  castle,  and  stopped  at  a 
narrow  oaken  door.  Alice  touched  a  spring,  and  the  door  flew 
open,  revealing  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  up  which  we  passed.  We 
entered  apartments  which  seemed  to  be  unused  for  general  pur- 
poses, yet  persons  must  have  been  there  of  late,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  rooms  indicated  it.  Moreover,  wine  and  cigars  were  still 
upon  the  table,  showing  that  the  persons  were  midnight  revelers. 
Alice  next  pointed  out  to  me  a  secret  pannel,  and  bid  me  mark 
everything  I  saw,  that  I  might  know  each  object,  for  she  said  I 
was  to  come  this  way  again.  She  then  touched  another  spring, 
and  the  hidden  pannel  flew  open,  revealing  a  tunnel-like  passage, 
into  which  we  passed.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  we  saw  a  handle 
like  that  with  which  water  is  drawn  from  a  well,  connected  with 
concealed  machinery  in  the  wall.  She  bade  me  help  her  turn  it, 
which  I  did,  and  gradually  the  wall  moved,  and  soon  a  passage 
was  made  sufficient  to  let  us  through.  Still,  Alice  guided  me  on- 
ward, and  we  entered  a  fine  picture  gallery,  and  around  me  I  saw 
the  noble  forms  of  an  ancient  race.  They  smiled  upon  me.  One 
portrait  especially  beamed  upon  me  a  smile  of  unspeakable  tender- 
ness and  concern,  as  if  I  were  his  daughter.  Oh,  uncle  Judah,  you 
will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  the  very  portrait  now 
in  Sir  Richard  Courtney's  chamber.  It  was  Lord  De  Lacy — 
Frederick's  father  I" 

"My  father,  Terese  ?"  inquired  young  De  Lacy. 

**Go  on,  child!"  urged  her  uncle,  with  impatient  interest. 

"Out  of  this  gallery  of  the  pictured  dead,  Alice  led  me  into  a 
narrow  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  large  iron  door,  which 
we  opened  the  same  as  we  had  the  stone  door  of  the  tunneled  pas- 
sage. Then  down  several  flights  of  steps  my  angel  guide  led  me, 
until  we  came  to  the  gate  of  a  dungeon,  dark  as  midnight,  yet  I 
could  see.  This  gate  she  opened  not,  but  passed  through  it  as 
though  it  had  been  the  shadow  and  she  the  substance.  She  bade 
me  do  the  same,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  iron  gate  no  im- 
pediment. For  a  moment  I  looked  around  in  the  dark  dungeon, 
but  saw  nothing.  But  then,  0  Lady  Templar — mother  ! — whom 
think  you  I  saw?" 

"Whom  saw  you,  my  daughter  ?"  asked  Walter's  mother,  in  great 
agitation,  for  she  divined  the  answer. 

"Dear  mother  I  saw  your  son, — my  lost  one !  I  saw  that  he  re- 
cognized me,  and  methought  he  spoke  to  Alice  of  me,  and  I  attemp- 
ted to  go  to  him,  when  it  seemed  that  he  and  Alice  vanished  away. 
I  returned  home  to  my  bed,  though  I  remember  nothing  of  that 
return,  as  I  do  distinctly  of  everything  going,  from  the  time  we 
entered  the  labyrinth  of  fir-trees." 

"Enough,  child,"  exclaimed  Snap,  rising  to  his  feet.  "Fred- 
erick, haste,  bid  two  fleet  horses  be  saddled  for  you  and  me.     Sir 
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Richard  Brine,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  grant  four  of  your  most 
resolute  men,  for  an  expedition — men  who  can  ride  ninety  miles 
before  they  sleep,  for  we  must  also  fly  over  the  path  which  my 
niece  glided  last  night." 

"I  can  supply  you  with  those  officers,  Mr.  Nathans,  but  you  are 
surely  not  going  to  lead  them  on  a  "wild  goose  chase,"  to  follow 
the  track  of  a  beautiful  dream  ?" 

"Brine,  I  demonstrate,  I  never  dream,  myself,  asleep  or  awake. 
I  solve,  as  I  have  now,  a  problem  which  you  and  your  officers  have 
failed  to  solve.  Walter  Templar  is  in  the  dungeon  of  the  De  Lacy 
Castle!" 

"He  is,"  responded  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  starting  up  in  extra- 
ordinary agitation.  "How  is  it  that  we  have  not  thought  of  that 
before  ?  Terese,  my  darling  niece,  the  spirit  of  my  daughter  Alice 
did  come  to  you  last  night.'' 

"Yes,  the  ladder  of  Jacob  came  down  from  heaven  last  night  to 
my  grandchild,  I  do  believe  for  a  surety,  and  thy  daughter.  Sir 
Richard,  descended  and  led  her  to  deliver  her  beloved.  The  God 
of  Jacob  be  praised." 

"Sir  Richard  Brine,  not  amoment  must  be  lost  if  we  would  save 
Farinelli.  I  have  demonstrated  that  Sir  Walter  Templar  is  living, 
though  I  have  not  quite  solved  the  mysterious  vision." 

Young  De  Lacy  and  Sir  Richard  Brine  hastened  to  prepare. 
Brine  himself  having  resolved  to  lead  his  officers,  but  Terese  Ben 
Ammon  insisted  on  going  also  as  the  guide,  for  such  Alice  had 
chosen  her. 

Before  Sir  Richard  Brine  left  London  he  informed  the  governor 
of  the  nature  of  the  expedition.  He  said  if  Templar  was  living 
he  would  send  him  intelligence  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Farin- 
elli. In  case  the  return  was  not  in  time,  he  charged  him  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  under  some  extraordinary  pretext  for  a  few 
hours;  "Say  the  the  prisoner  is  dead  or  dying — ^any thing  to  give 
time,''  were  Brine's  parting  words. 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

]>KL1VKRED   FROM   THE   DUKGEON. 

All  that  afternoon  and  night,  Terese  Ben  Ammon,  her  uncle, 
Frederick  De  Lacy,  and  the  officers  rode  to  the  rescue  of  Walter 
Templar.  The  maiden  bore  up  wonderfully,  for  the  intensity  of 
her  feelings  and  the  lives  of  those  at  stake  made  her  oblivious  to 
all  fatigue.  They  changed  horses  several  times,  yet  Terese  was 
ready  as  soon  as  they  stood  saddled  at  the  door.  Indeed,  her  im- 
pulse led  them  on  their  journey;  ever  the  first  to  start  and  the  last 
ready  to  stop:  it  was  only  the  necessity  of  changing  horses  that 
induced  her  to  stop  at  all.  Her  uncle  Judah,  in  bis  solicitude  for 
her,  once  endeavored  to  tarry  on  the  road  till  their  return  with 
Walter,  but  her  distress  at  the  thought  convinced  him  that  under 
her  anxious  and  excited  state  of  feelings  it  would  wear  upon  her 
body  and  mind  more  to  tarry  than  to  continue.  So  on  they  sped 
again  to  the  next  point  where  their  horses  could  be  relieved,  and 
Terese  punished  them  all,  both  man  and  beast  by  her  fleet  riding, 
for  the  persuasion  of  her  uncle  to  tarry  on  the  road. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  Terese  Ben  Ammon  and  the  horsemen 
arrived  at  the  De  Lacy  Castle.  Snap,  himself  now  conducted  them, 
and  he  struck  for  the  labyrinth  of  fir  trees  which  led  to  the  secret 
entrance  to  the  castle.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  winding 
path,  Terese  exclaimed  with  delight: 

"Uncle,  uncle,  Walter  is  yonder.  This  is  the  way  to  his  dun- 
geon. I  remember  every  object  now  I  meet.  This  is  the  lab- 
yrinth through  which  Alice  led  me." 

The  men  answered  not.  To  confess  the  truth,  they  were  now 
too  much  worn  out  by  the  hard  riding  to  be  interested.  Even  Sir 
Richard  Brine  felt  unconcerned  from  fatigue.  He  would  rather 
have  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  and  lain  down  on  the  ground, 
and  slept  for  an  hour  than  have  taken  the  direction  as  a  clue  in  the 
coming  scene.  Of  the  men,  Judah  and  Lord  Frederick  were  alone 
full  of  spirit.  Young  De  Lacy  was  borne  up,  much  as  the  maiden 
was,  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  and  the  dear  prospect  of  soon 
beholding  Walter,  alive  and  free,  for  he  no  more  doubted  now  the 
issue  than  did  the  maiden  herself.  As  for  Judah,  he  had  been  as 
scientific  on  this  journey  as  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
had  taken  it  from  the  start  with  dispassionate  ease;  he  was  a  good 
rider,  having  been  in  his  boyhood  a  kind  of  groom  to  Sir  Herbert, 
he  strained  not  a  nerve,  wore  his  horse  rather  than  himself,  and 
was  more  sluggish  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  than  at  the 
end.  Indeed,  Snap  had  calculated  philosophically  as  he  did 
everything.  He  knew  there  was  a  tremendous  ride  before  them, 
and  he  managed  it  much  as  a  skillful  jockey  does  on  a  race  course 
Sir  Richard  Brine  thought  him  a  very  dull  riding  companion  and 
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seTeral  times  thought  he  was  sleeping  upon  his  horse,  and  feared 
he  would  not  hold  out.  But  when  Brine  himself  began  to  be 
drowsy  in  reality,  Snap  was  as  fresh  as  a  lark,  and  sought  to  spur 
on  his  companion  with  keen  remarks.  In  fact,  Snap  had  a  con- 
stitution of  wiry  toughness,  and  was  tall  and  lean  like  the  hungry 
intellectual  Cassius.  He  was  not  the  **fat'*  man  to  "sleep  o'nights*' 
and  so  when  the  party  of  rescue  reached  the  De  Lacy  Castle,  Judah 
and  his  niece  were  the  only  ones  equal  to  the  task  of  grappling 
with  the  circumstances.  Lord  Frederick,  as  we  have  said,  was 
comparatiyely  fresh,  from  his  youth  and  eager  hope,  but  he  could 
not  do  less  than  resign  to  love  what  otherwise  friendship  would 
have  claimed.  Hence,  Tereso  still  led  them  on,  and  her  uncle 
Judah  gathered  all  his  mental  and  physical  energies  to  master  the 
situation. 

The  narrow  oaken  door  of  the  secret  entrance  of  the  castle  was 
reached.     Terese  sprang  from  her  horse  first,  exclaiming: 

*'Uncle  Judah,  let  me  open  the  door.  Let  me  discover  the  con- 
cealed spring.  Be  this  the  first  proof  that  Alice  did  conduct  me 
here.  Uncle  Judah,  behold  !  Not  in  the  door,  but  in  the  wall  is 
the  spring.  Behold,  uncle !  The  door  is  open  now.  There  is  the 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  secret  apartment  of  the  castle.  Gentlemen, 
are  you  satisfied?" 

**Child,  I  was  satisfied  before  I  started.  At  least  I  had  solved 
the  problem  that  you  had  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  De  Lacy 
Castle,  but  the  mystery  of  the  agency  that  revealed  it  to  you,  I 
have  not  yet  quite  demonstrated.  Sir  Richard  Brine,  are  you  sat- 
isfied that  we  have  not  come  on  a  wild-goose  chase?" 

*'It  is  very  wonderful,  Mr.  Nathans,  I  must  confess,  and  if  the 
part  concerning  Sir  Walter  but  holds  good,  then  are  we  most 
richly  rewarded." 

*'Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  lead,''  said  the  maiden,  who  had 
waited  till  the  weary  men  had  all  dismounted,  and  tied  their  horses 
to  the  trees. 

Up  they  went  to  the  secret  apartmentjof  the  castle,  and  Snap, 
who  for  the  purpose  had  brought  a  very  ingenious  tinderbox,  and 
a  small  taper  next  obtained  a  light  to  proceed  to  the  dungeon,  but 
still  he  let  his  niece  lead  from  her  inspirations  rather  than  his 
knowledge,  for  he  was  now  taking  scientific  observations  to  see 
how  near  her  vision  held  good. 

*'See,  Uncle  Judah,  here  is  the  spring  in  the  secret  pannel. 
There  now,  it  is  open.     Behold  the  tunnel-like  passage.'' 

*'It  is  very  wonderful!"  again  repeated  Sir  Richard  Brine. 

They  passed  into  the  passage,  Terese  still  leading. 

"Uncle,  turn  that  windlass  in  the  wall  by  that  iron  handle. 
Not  that  way,  uncle;  the  reverse  way.'' 

"Child,  you  are  right.  I  turned  it  the  wrong  way  to  test  your 
mystery.  There,  Sir  Richard  Brine,  you  see  this  seeming  solid 
masonry  is  moving.  I  have  opened  this  stone  door  a  thousand 
times.     'Tis  done.     Lead  on,  child.'' 

"Follow,  gentlemen,"  said  our  heroine  in  an  excitement  of  de- 
light, for  she  felt  that  her  lover  was  near. 

In  a  moment  more,  they  were  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  De 
Lacy  castle,  and  then  like  the  unerring  hound  following  a  scent, 
Terese  led  them  into  the  narrow  corridor  connecting  with  the 
dungeon. 

There,  Uncle  Judah,  is  the  large  iron  door.  But  turn  that 
handle  moving  the  concealed  machinery  the  opposite  way  of  the 
first.     Am  I  not  right?" 

"Child,  you  are  right.  There,  Sir  Richard,  is  the  door  open 
and  there  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  dungeon.'' 

"Give  me  the  taper,  Frederick,"  said  the  maiden;  "I  will  be  the 
first  to  Walter's  dungeon;"  and  she  bounded  down  the  steps  much 
at  the  risk  of  putting  out  the  light. 

The  gate  of  the  dungeon  was  reached,  and  the  musical  voice  of 
the  Hebrew  Maiden  rang  through  the  vaulted  passage. 

"Walter,  I  am  here!  Walter,  I  am  here!  'Tis  I—Terese.  Oh 
answer  mc,  answer  me!'' 

There  was  no  reply.  Everything  in  that  sepulchral  place  was 
as  still  as  death.  The  men  were  very  anxious,  and  young  De 
Lacy,  in  the  moment's  suspense,  staggered  with  his  revulsion  of 
feeling,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  wall  against  which  he 
leaned  for  support.  Even  passionless  Snap  trembled  with  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings,  fearing  that  after  all  the  last  great 
test  which  made  all  the  rest  valuable  or  worthless,  would  not  hold 
good.     Walter  there  and  living,  or  all  was  as  nothing. 

"Walter,  Walter!  I  am  here.  Oh  answer  me.  It  is  I — Terese. 
Answer  mc;  oh  answer  me!  God  of  my  fathers,  thou  hast  forsa- 
ken me.     The  vision  was  delusive!" 

But  a  faint  moan  from  within  called  the  maiden  to  herself  again 
or  she  would  have  swooned. 

"He  is  living;  he  is  living.  I  thank  thee,  O  God  of  Jacob. 
Walter,  Walter,  answer  me!" 

ife    . 


"Who  speaks?  I  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  Terese,"  said  the 
prisoner  still  faintly  from  within. 

"It  is  Terese,  Walter,  I  am  here!" 

*-Terese,  my  love?  Then  Alice  has  kept  her  promise;  and  you 
did  appear  to  me  two  nights  ago.*' 

"Uncle  Judah,  do  you  hear  what  Walter  says." 

"I  hear,  child." 

Young  De  Lacy,  now  no  longer  able  to  hold  his  peace,  gave  a 
great  shout — "Hurrah!''  which  was  answered  by  Sir  Richard 
Brine  and  the  officers,  in  true  English  fashion.  It  was  the  first 
shout  which  the  last  of  the  De  Lacys  had  ever  given  in  the  castle 
of  his  ancestors,  and  it  was  now  at  finding  his  beloved  friend 
Walter  in  its  dungeon. 

A  difficulty  now  presented  itself  how  to  open  the  great  iron 
gate,  for  that  was  locked  with  an  ordinary  key,  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  was  in  the  poslession  of  George  Blakely. 

"Sir  Richard  Brine,  with  your  four  officers,  we  are  seven 
strong  men.  These  hinges  I  know  must  be  rusted  nearly  off  for 
they  are  a  hundred  years  old.  Come  with  our  might  and  wrench 
them  off." 

"Altogether,  then,  my  men,"  replied  Brine  in  much  delight  to 
find  that  they  had  Jiot  come  on  a  **wild-goo9e  chase,"  as  he  had  at 
first  feared.  The  men,  now  thoroughly  revived  from  the  fatigue 
of  their  journey  by  the  excitement,  gave  a  few  sudden  jerks  with 
all  their  might,  and  the  dungeon  door  stood  open. 

"Walter,  dear  Walter,  I  am  here!"  and  the  Hebrew  Maiden, 
bounded  into  his  arms. 

The  faith  which  had  sustained  her,  expired  in  the  realization 
of  Walter  living,  the  reaction  came:  Nature  claimed  her  due:  the 
maiden  had  swooned. 

Sir  Walter  Templar  presented  a  very  sad  picture:  his  clothes 
were  all  soiled  and  stained  with  blood,  his  hair  and  beard  very 
long,  his  skin  very  dirty,  and  his  person  gaunt  from  partial  starv- 
ation and  long  captivity.  But  all  were  overjoyed  to  find  him  liv- 
ing, and  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  him  reveal  the  other  half 
of  Terese's  vision.  In  a  few  minutes,  they  left  the  dungeon,  Ju- 
dah bearing  in  his  arms  his  insensible  niece.  Instead  of  return- 
ing by  the  secret  entrance.  Snap  led  the  way  to  the  main  part  of 
the  castle  where  they  found  Sir  Herbert  and  George  Blakely  in 
the  charge  of  the  officers  who  had  been  dispatched  before  them  by 
Sir  Richard  Brine.  Young  Arthur  was  also  present,  and  he  plead 
with  Snap  apart  to  save  his  father.  Walter  being  informed  of  all 
including  the  fact  that  Farinelli  was  to  be  hung  the  next  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,    consented  to  be  merciful.     But  said  he: — 

"If  Farinelli  be  hung  before  deliverance  can  reach  him,  I  will 
have  vengeance  upon  Sir  Herbert  Blakely 's  life.'' 

Sir  Walter  Templar  was  next  furnished  wine  aad  food  by  young 
Arthur.  Then  he  bathed,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  Arthur's 
clothes.  This  done  with  his  usual  impulse  and  resolution,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  ride  to  London  to  the  rescue  of  Farinelli. 
Snap  and  young  De  Lacy  resolved  to  accompany  him  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Brine,  and  two  of  the  officers  were  to  follow  after  they  had 
slept.  Judah  and  Lord  Frederick  had  already  taken  a  short  sleep 
and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  party  started  to  the  rescue  of  Farinelli 
who  was  to  die  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Walter  Templar, 
mounted  on  a  fleet  steed  of  Sir  Herbert  Blakely's,  led  them  on  to 
save  a  life. 

"Templar  to  the  rescue!''  he  cried  as  they  bounded  from  Do 
Lacy  castle. 


KNOW  YOU? 

Know  you  the  hour  when  Phoebus  steals 
From  where  Aurora  blushing  lies, 

And  mounts  the  heaven  on  glowing  wheels, 
And  gilds  the  grey  of  dawning  skies? 

Know  you  the  time  when  birds  begin 

To  carol  to  the  rising  sun, 
When  from  the  woods  theirjocund  din 

Proclaims  the  reign  of  night  is  done? 

Know  you  the  moment  when  the  dew 
Exhales  in  silvery  sighs  from  blooms. 

Whereon  it  slept  the  whole  night  through. 
Till  Phoebus  the  rapt  earth  illumes? 

Know  you  the  moment,  time  and  hour 
Of  daybreak?  Well,  you  do,  mayhap. 

Well,  that's  the  time  I  feel  a  power 
Of  pleasure  in  "that  other  nap." 
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New  Scale  Pianos, 

WITH  IRON  FRAME, 
Over-strung  Bass,  and  Agraffe  Bridge. 

PARLOR,  CHURCH  AND  CABINET 

Tbe  beat  manufactured  ;    Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  ORGANS.-PKICES 
greatly  reduced  for  cnah.  New7-0ctaT0  Pianos 
of  ftrst-clttsa  niakeni  for  $275  and  r- ward.  New  Cab- 
inet Organs  for  ^5  and  upward.*  bocond-hand  In- 
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received.  Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  for  three 
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HEALTH  SECURED 

BY  USING 
HERRICK'S  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

This  remarkable  Am- 
erican Remedy  is  car- 
rying the  world  by 
storm.  Over  five  mil- 
lion boxes  are  sold 
annually.  Composed 
entirely  of  Flowers, 
Roots,  Balsams  and 
Extracts,  their  effect 
on  the  human  system 
is  pleasant,  satisfac- 
tory and  8  uccessful. 

They  are  a  positive 
remedy  for    Liver 

Complaints,    Oout, 

JniinJirrv^  Dy!S|»r<]»ijjii,  Rli^'iiiiKitiMn,  Affections  of  the 
BljidiJcr  nri'f  U  Mik  v,  Fwr-M.  Nurvousness,  Erysipelas, 
Di-  ^    V       IJ      Li   1     f    of  tke  Blood,  Inflama- 

tiuii.  Alt»i.»iiviit/1>,  ti.K.,^  ii^a.'^n'uhet  Costiveness,  Pains 
in  the  Uead,  Breast,  Side.  Back  and  Limbs,  Piles, 
Billons  Affections,  Female  Diseases,  etc.,  etc. 
LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 


TESTL}fOyiALS: 
WnterV  Pianos  are  known  as  among  the  very  best. 
— yew  York  Kvangdist. 

Wo  con  ppeak  of  the  merits  of  the  Waters*  Phmos 
from  pfrs(»nal  knowledf^e  an  being  of  the  very  best 
qual i ty .—Christian  Intdligcnccr. 

The  Waters'  Pinnos  are  built  of  the  be>t  nnd 
most  thorouglily  soaHunod  material.— -•l</rr>c(/^<'  and 
Journal. 

Waters' Pianos  and  Mtdodeons  ohallen;;e  compari- 
son with  the  finest  made  auywiicre.— i/t/iuc  Journal. 

Iloraro  Walor-*.  4S1  Broadway,  jh  famed  for  the  ex- 
cellrutc  of  lii*  Pianos  and  Organs --i.V«///»i7  Vod.        ! 

Tho  Water>  Piano  ranks  witli  tlio  bn^t  niauurao- 
tured  in  Amorioa. —  TIic  Imhpf  ndrnt,  y.  Y. 

Our  friends  will  tliid  nt  Mr.  Wafers'  store  tlio  very  j 
I  est  a^'•*ortllu'Mt  «>r  I'iaiu's,  Moloilooiis  and  Organs  to 
be  found  in  ttuj  L'nitcJ  sjiates.— 6'i-u//«;n's  Ma>jazi)ic 

Mi:siC\L  Doings. — Since  Mr.  Wat«'rs  f;avo  tij)  pub- 
lishing (-lu'ct  mnsii-,  lie  has  drvi.tCMl  liis  wliob-  capital 
and  attention  to  tlie  nianiil'acturc  and  sale  of  Pianos 
and  Melodeons.  Ho  has  just  issued  u  ratak\!,'uo  of 
his  now  in>trumont<,  givint:  a  iiew  scale  of  prices, 
wliicli  shows  a  marked  redu<tiou  frcjiu  loiiuer  rat<"', 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awanlcd  the  First 
Premium  at  sovcial  Fairs.  Many  i)eoi)le  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day,  who  are  attracted,  if  notconlnsed,  with  tlio 
flaming  advertisements  of  ri\al  piano  houses,  prob- 
ably overlook  the  modest  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Waters ;  but  \\q  happen  to  know  that  his  insti  • 
nients  earned  him  a  good  reputation  long  before  ' 
Ix)aitions  and  "horo-s"  connected  therewith  werw 
ever  thr)nght  of;  indeed,  wo  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in  our  residence,  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years.)  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world  might  bo  pr<»utl.  We  have  always  been  de- 
lighted with  it  as  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  instru- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability  ;  more 
than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrated  pianists,  have  performed 
on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
tkniifirst-cla$9  Instrument.  Stronger  indorsement  wo 
could  not  give. — Home  Journal^ 


KID  STRENGTHENING  PLASTERS. 

These  renowned  Plas- 
ters cure  pains,  weak- 
ness and  distress  in  the 
back,  sides  and  breast, 
in  five  hours.  Indeed, 
so  certain  are  they  to 
do  this,  that  the  pro- 
prietor warrants  them, 
s'pread  from  resins,  bal- 
sams antl  gums,  on 
beautiful  Kid  leather, 
renders  them  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  tlio  wants 
of  Females  and  olher.f. 
Each  Plaster  will  wear 
from  one  to  four 
movths,  and  in  rheu- 
matic compla  ints, 
'^'  sprains  and  bruises,  fre- 
quently effects  cures  when  nil  "thor  remedies  fail. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

DR.  FERRIN^S  FUMIGATOR 

A  positive  remedy  for  Catarrh,  Bronchitis.  Minis- 
ters'a  Sore  Throat,  Lossof  Voice,  Offensive  Discharges 
form  the  Head,  Partial  iJeafuess,  Sounds  of  Distant 
AVaterfalls,  Whi/.zing  of  Steam,  etc. 

m-  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  "^^ 
But  is  used  in  a  common  pijje.  It  cures  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  .Medicated  Air.  All  the  membranes  of  the 
head  and  throat  are  brought  immediately  under  its 
influence.  This  remedy  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
disease,  and  drives  fr<»m  tlie  market  all  other  meil- 
icines  for  tlio  same  maladies. 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  FOWDERS. 

.■'*'.--  These  cel- 

ebrated and 
renowned 
p«iwders  ti.tr 
iiorses    and 
cattle    have 
been   tested 
by  an  iutol- 
liVeiit   pub- 
lic for    .-ix- 
teen    years. 
Hundreds 
of  tlie  principal  horscnieu  of  tlie  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed tlieiii  the  ouly  ('(iiiditioii  Powders  safe  to  use  and 
work  tlie  l^or^e.     There  is  imthiiig  in  them  to  expose 
the  animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  im- 
prove them.     The  iirojirietois  of  horsorailroads,  om- 
nibusses,  and  stai:e  owuer>  in  all  the  jtrincipal  cities 
use   them;   and   their  coml-ineil    testimony    stamps 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  science.    Letters 
■.Liii^ient  to  fill  a  small  l!o<jk  are  in  our  pos^ession, 
•  •  ir  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
eu  V-   '  m,  and  refund  the  purchase  money 

should  they  *      to  give  satisfaction. 

I'^^All'the  above  articles  aro  sold  by  Druggists 
and  Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL  by 

.S'.^ LTLA KE  CITY,  UTA H. 

L.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

67  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ALLCOCK'S  POROUS 

STRENGTHENING 

PLASTERS. 

ALLCOCK'S  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  the  results  of 
studies  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Schecut,  of  South 
Carolina;  of  Dr.  Wm.  Wagstaff,  now  Baron  Wagstaff, 
of  Horace  H.  Day,  the  distinguished  manufacturer 
of  rubber  goods;  and  of  Thomas  Allcock,  Chemist 
and  member  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New 
York,  now  General  Allcock,  etc.,  etc. 

Step  by  step  this  commodity  has  attained  its  un- 
precedented fame.  They  are  universally  approved. 
They  support,  strengthen,  and  aid  the  growth  of 
muscles.  They  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  nerves,  allaying  irritability,  while  supplying 
warmth.  They  seem  to  accumulate  electricity,  and 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  part 
where  applied,  by  which  healthy  actions  are  induced. 

Even  in  paralysis,  where  articulation  was  suspen- 
ded, the  use  of  the  Porous  Plasters  to  the  spine 
restored  the  articulation,  and  materially  reduced  the 
paralysis.  In  fact,  the  patient  could  help  herself, 
while  before  the  Porous  plaster  was  applied  she  was 
a«  helpless  as  a  baby.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Sally  Elliot, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Dr.  Myer,  of  Savannah.  Oa.,  says  they  are  the  best 
mechanical  supporters  for  weak  muscles  ever  discov- 
ered; that  by  their  warming  properties  they  bring 
power  and  health,  until  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
are  entirely  restored.  That  he  knows  a  case  where 
A llcock's  Plasters  cnr?da  gentlemanof  a  weak  spine. 
That  ho  daily  prescr  bes  them  in  his  practice  with 
the  happiest  results,  and  desires  us  to  refer  to  him. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Farnsville,  Louisiana,  says: 
"The  counter-irritant  effect  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plas- 
ters is  produced  in  such  a  mild  and  gradual  way, 
they  so  invigorate  the  circulation  around  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
ous diseases  such  a  great  sedative  influence,  that  I 
place  them  confidently  at  the  head  of  every  plaster 
now  in  use." 

Dr.  .Tohnson,  of  Hartford,  says: 
"My  daily  experience  confirms  the  very  superior  ex- 
cellence of  your  Porous  Plasters.  At  this  moment 
of  writing,  a  nnin  applies  for  one,  who,  by  entangle- 
ment in  a  shaft  of  machinery,  had  both  his  legs 
broken,  spine  severely  injured,  and  was  for  nearly 
a  year  entirely  helpless.  This  man  found  relief  very 
soon  by  the  application  of  a  plaster  to  his  spine.  He 
was  soon  enabled  to  work,  and  now  he  labors  as  well 
as  ever.  He  would  cheerfully  pay  five  dollars  for 
a  single  plaster,  if  they  could  not  be  had  at  a  lower 
rate.  Surgeons  should  make  use  of  tho!«e  perforated 
plasters,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  their  flex- 
ibility and  adhesiveness  aro  greatly  in  advance  of  all 
other  plasters  with  which  1  am  acquaintt'd,  while 
the  perforations  peculiar  to  them  render  them  great- 
ly superior  to  all  others  fur  (•rdinary  sur;iical  uses. 
Knowing  the  jdasters  to  I-o  so  useful,  I  have  no 
^cruples  that  my  fceutinieiifs  shctiild  be  known. 

J.  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  D.' 

Dr.  Sterling's  testimony: 
"Fi»r  two  years,  1  have  been  a  great  t^ufferer  fmrn 
neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  found  only  temporary  re- 
lief from  all  the  various  remedies  that  I  have  tried, 
until  I  applied  one  of  Allcock's  Porous  IMasters.  I 
cut  it  into  tliK-e  strips,  jdacing  one  under  each 
shoulder  blade,  and  llu!  otiier  over  the  small  of  tbo 
]»iick;  and  for  the  i>a>t  tbieo  months,  I  have  hail 
scarcely  a  twiuj^e  of  the  old  j  ain. 

ladvi'-eall  \\ho  suffer  from  nervuus  diseases  to 
lo^e  no  time  in  making  a  trial  of  the  womlerlul  Por- 
ous Plaster. 

A.  F.  STEHLING,  Sec.  Singer  Mfg. Co. 

New  Yi.rk,  June  8,  1>-G^. 

medicinaiTqualities 

— OF   THE — 

POROUS    PLASTERS. 

The  Porous  Plasters  possess  the  soothing,  waira- 
ing  and  sustaining  <iiuilities  of  thecombine<l  plastera 
of  the  dispensatories.  An  Electrician,  who  has  great 
experience  of  their  effects  in  Local  Rheumalisni,  in 
Tic  Doloreux,  and  deep-seated  nervous  and  other 
I>ains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc  ,  etc.,  at- 
tributes all  their  sedative,  stimulative  and  i»ain- 
relicviug  effects  to  their  electric  qunlitie«i.  He 
asserts  tliat  tJiey  restore  the  healthy  electric  condi- 
tion (equiiil>rinm)  «jf  the  part,  and  //iu/ being  resttu'ed 
pain  and  morbid  action  cease.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  great  nunilier  uf  lieneficial  indications  produced 
by  one  of  these  plasters.  He  afflrms  that  Head-ache 
is  cured  by  one  vorn  just  below  the  breast-bone; 
that  one  placed  over  the  navel  will  cure  hysterics, 
as  well  as  dysentorv,  and  affections  of  the  bowels. 

FOR  SALE  in  Salt  Lake  City,  by 

Messrs.  C»ODBE  &  CO. 

Office — Brandreth  House,  New  York. 
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BOOT   AND 

SECOND  SOUTH  ST. 


C43   Co., 

SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  AHENDED  TO] 


I  EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

I  .  Half  «  Block  North  of  EMlfrmUoil  BqVAre,  state  Road,  Have  constantly  on  hand 
and  mak«)t«erd«r  Doors,  Sashes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Ete.,ofeTory  descrip- 
tioi  •   Parties  ImildiBg  or  making  altevationB  will  ind  ItadTantageousto  eall  on 

SMITH  BROS 
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Utah  Magazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 

4  THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  PUBLIC 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  are  still 
determined  to  sell  at  the  TEB¥  LOWEST  RATES 
at  RETAIL. 

An  immense  variety  of 
g^oods.  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

LARGEST  stoek  at  retaU 
in  the  1  erritory  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

The  CHEAPEST  store  in 
town, 

WALKER  BROS. 

Great  indueements  to  buy 

WALKER  BROS. 

GROCERIES  and  DRY 
GOODS  exceedingrly  cheap 
at 

WALKER  BROS. 

Great  variety  ol'  Ladles' 
and  Children^'  shoes,  clieap- 
cr  tlian  ever  ottered  foe.  ore 
at 

WALKER  BROS. 

PRllVTS,  8HEET1NG8, 
FLANJNELS,  and  CLOTHS, 
§:i*eatly  l>elow  tlie  reg^uhir 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


CROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps,  etc.,  decid- 
edly foelow  anything^  ever 
ottered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


W.  S.OODBE.  .  Il.LATET. 

[ESTABLISHED  1835.] 

GODBE  &  CO., 


Are  Receiving  Dally 


Drugs,Medicines 


-ANB 


DTE  STUFFS, 


ARION  PIANOFORTE 


tiRAyPS  ASD  GHAyO  SQUARES, 

7':i  OCT.WKS. 

ThQ^'ARJOX"  i*  Ml'*  v*'\  i  f.<  p;aii.><",,v  the  Great 
We>l,bec;iu-e  il  kI.i.i'!"  ;.i  iiiii-  '.'ii-or  o-.iiiauy  other 
Piano.  t  requiifi  i)>>  leiuiirii  ,  o>  if,ulaling:  Jihip- 
plng  any  iiiatuiice,oi-  t'auii»ne-*«  aovi  iioi  aflect  tliem. 


It  coDjnionces  wlieie  [>iy  '['  .-i  r.fMJiimn'  M.ikera 
slop,  nn<l  upon  tli»*  >iJ«.>«t  iii}n..vi(l  M<Mie'u  wrale 
makes  fmii-  painuieii  iiiijiroveiiitMlf* ;  %\liitli  make 
the  Arion  unne  hiuipl»».  }«.'i  ^troll;^el•:  iucrea«ing  its 
volunje  and  l»(»uuty  o!  i.»iie,  while  leuilering  the  in- 
8truuieui  ujoie  end  in!!!;. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 


COLORS  AND  VABNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

iDijt   ~iia:n  •■■     '  -■    -iiiu::>»   raiiiioi    ^!".i    iiu 

r-m  Tl     ^-^     g**^    gr^   ^— ^       I   \vn«>i-i.lanU,  !.-      .  .iv-iitl^  I.!»j.ih-!,>  in  -.liic  1 

'  ..II    ..»!.. I    ..    ._       .",..-.       .,_.       il...     i.,..         ..      «t>..-t 


First.  Tlip  v-iU'Mt  Amu  INm.-m-i  >\t. ..'<■»  Agraffe 
Britlsf.  wli  t!i  IV  1  !t-  }t'.  ..'■  ,  '■'  '\  •"  ""»e  only 
found  in  a  u-.u-ici  »-i :-  .-■  i«"  u-  t  v.^-eon  the 
Ktrin;;'*  lay:,  and  «.l  ..iw-  a  I  i..<'  --:  "  i-rolonged 
»trenx>li«>i  H'lir  «•»  tli.-  in-i..'  A..;ia:  >•.  v  uiout  tl<at 
acute  nielaliL-  u<'.,«('  wii    ji  ua-  uu'lal  .A-iaSf  develops 

1)V  UM*. 

I  *>e-''»udh.  Th*-  I'at.Mit  Ari'.u  ('.  inp-mvi  Wrest- 
'  riank.  A\li>vli  I1..1.'-.  il..-  iiiiM,.-  J.  ,•-.  i-  -  \  thick- 
(  ne«tM'.s«'.  Iiai.l  ni;«jil.-.  t:-«.  ,fiiiir,:  .  i  •n  t,  \  ■•  •  nms  in 
I  a  dilt.-:ejjt  d'!*"  ..-it.  '1  l'-  a  i  \ ,-. ..  i.i.^<--  a'f.  llio  *iO 
tivno  ~tia;n  •■■    '-■   -iriu:;^  cMiiiioS   ^j-'-i    mh'  -IWwt 

Pianog, 

\11  oilici    4iink'-.>  i.iu-i   I1-.    iIm*  --iii.-e   WK-^t  idank 
!'i  III"  ,   a:-   1   11  llilr-  "1  )  V  .'11"  \Mr  . 
Tht'   J»'.>''    ':<-;utii:-r  !■'   '   '•<.-     ■   !    ^ 


n    h<Id 

-.a  luive 


PERFUMERBES 


'i\i 


-AXD- 


*'u<taining 
.  .ij'  under 

,  .1,*  only 
,    ■•   larf;e 

H  .  :.nd  di- 
,  i  '.  I  art  in 


TOILET   REQUISITES. 

CASE  GOODS, 

Pnre  Wines  and  Liquors, 

DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


liar.  ■■\t--ii.iii',  \  \\'  \    ■'   '•  .!i       •  '  -;'■  •'  • 

tlu-  .'\rr  ^tiiii     i;     —     .  ;.>.     ;     ■    ',  . 

Piaii.i    W  licl.'     •     1 '  -      (;•■'!■      "  :i   i. 

^t*M.;  -..[■lli^-  .  •■     ■•        .      .        ,    '    ..-.•> 

iv.-l),,)i.       t    •        _    ,,.    -  .■•        .  li.''   \.- 

all  ..;h."-   .\.-  .•      ,     •      -  t.  . 

STRONGEST  IN  THE  ARION. 

Fom-t'ii^.  'i     •    "         •    .■     -       '       'I    .u.  .■  .  .  n<tMi- 
•.a..'>  .•  :  >.,.      .  I     ■     .         •.    <    '1  liJ"-, 

ami  .1-  .Mill  '     -    ■  '.  •         I'"  •     -<«'ltue 

.  1  i    :!ie  gr>.'at 


«'ii    \'i<' 
1  r.r  th. 


•>traii 
iii^-   it   .  T' 

iann»»t  If 


1    • 

•i:t.H    V 
srrli.  111. 


•|  I'll'-  ir  mov- 
("i  .;  I>  :-  KranK's" 
i  ',.r<;i  I  i-  >l»lil  it 
.1,  /<-//  \\  H'.t  plank 


Flour, 

Wheat, 


Oats  and 


Barley. 


THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS.. 

I    I.'.^s  <.r    r()iu|ilu-aif.i  I'utt'ht-.       N\"a;<;MUt    i    w\s    Tin 
'  l»oimlit  upinion^  n!  tlni>f-  v  ii. 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

'       Tlu-  >Jnf«i(al  iMnM-r.u- .j!  tin- N<\v  Vuik  lon^^erva- 

1  tory  ol"  Mn->ir.    Ediconi   MoU< aiwu. .:   -av".       "The 

Anon  I  ')im>:Iu  ol  v.ni  »-«  ilu'  I  t-sl    I'iaii"  1  i^-vor  pluy- 

'  ed  i>u;  that  ivll.ui  i.a-.s  and  -^ilv-ry  taldt-,  .'U.'" 

j       John  II.  M''>f>if--.  I'i.'tni)  l>f«hr,  o^\\<-fiu.  N.  Y..  says: 

j     Thi'  tone  U  iniiy  jiuiiumim'.  and  j-urpa^-*"*  anythiujc 

in  tlu'  shape  ol  a  I'lano  wm  oviTfiawm-  Iii'aid  td",  etc. ' 

HniHce  iiv>-\>j  -alil:    -Tin-  Ari.  n  i<  the  l.e-^t  Sjuare 

'  Piano,  snperinV  \>>v  its  lirariii'-s  and   l.niliancy  «»f 

tone,"  ii' . 
'       Louig  Willi ir*r.\'<>v\  I,i-avfr\vi»:  tli.  "^ay^:  "Mv  Piano 
!  arrivc<l  hoie  in  -jd«ii'ii»'.  t»;der.  Itn  t  ur  tilN  my  par- 
For  Tilton  &  McFarland'S  Celebrated  Safes,    Coe'S      lor  with  niido<ly— -t  ■-  tlie  woiuU-r  an  \  admiration  of 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure,  ;  all    who  hear   it.      M:^- ,   who  i^   t^'aclilng   the 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Ac.  '   Piano  desires  me  to  onUr  ,.ne  for  her,"  Ac. 

>\>  de«»in'  agent-  in  ivory  city  wliere  we  have  not 


With  which  their  Kstahlishments  will  Ii«*  kojit  con- 
stantly supplied. 


.^^  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  Ci-^h  ,  „T»m,intea  th.-m 
and  Hhort  time  huvei-s.    Call  ami  examine  at  I  apl"""^*"**  '"♦  '"• 


WALKER  Bros. 


Ezchanfire  BaiidsT;  SALT  LAKE  CITT, 

Or  at  their  Branch  House, 

Main  Street,      ....     06DEN. 


COVELL,  &  CO., 

IIUOADUAY,  N.  v.. 


General  Agents  forO.  0.  Manner's  Pat.  Arion  Piano- 
fortfi. 


V\RIS  AND  NEW  YORK  FASHIONS  FOR  1S6D.      r  nHIOAGO  BOARDiXG  DOISE— Lovera  of  First  Clawj  i 

n\J  Ilcfrt  -      -       - 

street.     Beg  to  announce  that  they  liave  a  Sidt.  Jid  I  RKS'IWURANT  i^  now  open  and  rea.ly  to   accom-  I 


THIRKILL  &  EARL,  Men  hant  Tailont,  Ist  S^outh 


cfre-Hhrnentfl,  take  notice  that  J.  M.  MAUhf  W*S 


Assortment  of  Goods,  and  guani  tee  a  perfect  lito»4th  B  niodate  his  friend;*  and  the  puldic.  Give  him  a 
r.xcpllence  of  workmanship.  Gentlemon'a  owti  raa-  I  o*ll.  Four  doors  oait  ofOodhe's  Exchange  Build- 
terialmmle  up.  ■  ings.  j 


DR.  .7.  N.  CrNNINGIIAMS  MEDICAL  DISPENS- 
ary,  tor  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Comidaints,  three 
doors  "wqA  of  Theatre.  Vever  Sore<*,  Cancers,  Fe- 
viale  Wcakno.s.-^,  Rheumatism,  and  all  complaints  to 
which  the  human  family|^are  subjected,  are  positively 
cured. 


&:: 


-^ 
^ 
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Cling  to  Thosk  Who  Cling  to  Yor,  (poetry). 

Tommy  Kakburn,  the  Ayrshire  Hermit,  by  John  Lyon 

Pro(;ress  op  Electricity,  -----        - 

A  Real  Representative  of  the  Most  High,     - 

Woman  and  Plural  Marriage,  Xo.  4, 

Saxon  Literature, 

Locke's  3Iacbetii  Mu»ic, 

Terese,  the  Hebrew  Maiden  by  E.  W.  Tullidge,  (continued), 

How  They  Had  Him,  (poetry). 

Come,  Let  Us  Sing,  (music),  by  E.  Beesley,  -        -        -        - 
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INSURANCE     COMPANY         or  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OF — 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GOLi^,  $1,433,031,81. 


CASH  CAPITAL  fnUv  paid  in 

GOLD   COIN   $750,000 

Stockholders   Personally   Liable. 

Insure  against  Loss  by  Fire  on  terms   as 
favorable  as  any  other  First  Class  Company 


0 

Thia  well  known  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  es- 
tablishod  a  General  agency  in  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah. 

Policies  issued,  payable  cither  in  (lold  or  Currency, 
as  may  be  desired. 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTEO  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

0 

4^  Insnrauco  effected  o»  Farm  Property,  Mills, 
HerchaudiHc,  Ri^ks  and  Dwellings  at  Reduced 
Rates.  L.  HUNT,  President. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,    Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

(leueral  Agents  for  Utah. 


DH.  JOS.  WALKER'S 


VINEGAR  BITTERS, 


Manufactured  from  the  nativo  Herbs  and  Roots 
of  California,  are 

The  great  Blood  Purifier  and  Lifc- 
Giving  Principle. 

These  RUters  arc  not  a  gilded  pill,  to  dcli^'lit  thf^  cyo 
orpleaso  the  fancy,  but  n  true  medicine,  placed  iu  the 
hands  of  the  people  for  their  relief,  and  no  i»erson  can 
take  them,  according  to  directions,  and  remain  long 
unwell.  They  are  a  perfect  Renovator  of  the  System, 
«8  they  carry  off  every  particle  of  poisonous  niatter. 
Every  family  should  have  a  bottle  of  Vinegar  Hitters 
at  hand.  No  sailor,  Boldior,  mechanic,  fanner,  pro- 
fessional man,  or  traveler  should  ever  bo  without  it. 
Its  timely  application  may  often  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing li(e.  I 

For  Female  Complaints, 

"Whether  in  the  j'Oung  or  old,  married  or  single,  at 
the  dawn  of  womanhood  or  the  turn  in  life,  these  Tonic 
Bitters  display  so  decided  an  influence  that  a  marked 
improvement  is  Boon  perceptible  in  the  health  of  the   ' 
patient. 

It  is  a  gentle  pnrgatiro  as  well  as  a  Tonic. 

&>ld  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

B.  H.  Mcdonald  ac  Co.. 

Druggists  snd  Agents, 
Corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Fmnelsco,  CaL 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  U  Piatt  Street,N.  Y.  I 

C3rO<SLk^^  eft?  GOm        I 

AGENTS. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OGDEN.  I 


•HAPPY  AS  A  BIG   SUNFLOWER.  ' 

An  expri  N!^i«Hi  ttlteii  u-^ed.  and  v<My  aiuly  in  the 
ciif-f  <if  tlii'i-e  wh(»  havi'  siirtr-ml  Inmi  In(ii;;esti»in. 
Fev.r  and  Acnr,  I)i«.»r<l<'ie«l  Stomach,  wlin,  att*-!- 
tc-yint:  a  v.uiitv  of  n'medies.  at  last  hit  iii)on  tlie  lie^t 
in  n.'<'.  vi/.:  Dr.  Fan'\-  Invi^^nratijip  Cordial.  Ir^ 
exeelleni'c  <'niiNists  in  it>*  siiiiiilieity  and  adai»tatii.!i 
to  all  (iiniate-^  and  all  «!a'-e-  otp«M»p|r.  \V«' ran 
eonliully  rcoiunseiul  it.  For  >al<'  }>\  Browu.  ^^e^.•r 
and  (inihaiii.  N'>>.  lo  an»l  VJ  \ortli  {jeeond  Nf:r-et.  St. 
LoMi-. 


SLABS!  SLABS 

IILWKA  l,A!:«;:-;  t;'  ANTITV  OK.(;onl)  SJ-AIJS. 
lorl.ii-i  or  oilier  iii.'i".-,--.  ;!t   mv   :MilI.   in  South 
Mill  «  ivek  CinvH.  VJ  )n:l.- 1»    Mi   t  lie  Tempi'*  lih»<k, 
whitli  I  « il^   Mil    at     >;.\    <lo!lar>.    j.r-r  eoid.  f<tr  ea>li 
or  ciiiji-r  ;.oo(i  i  ;.\ .     Lum'M-i- .  i,!i-t;vnll\  on  Iwmd. 
.J.  .i.TIIAYXK. 


'  .1.  sihvr.i:.  K.\<;iNSKii   and  maciiimst 

.')  l.lr.rk-*  north  ot  T:il'.  i  Ma<  1.-,  on    tele-rajih  luie 
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S&"LoBaes  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
nsted  nd 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  ' 

General  Agents  For  Utah  Territory. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
I  Dr.  CADI'S   CATABRH  REMEDY. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  CATARRH   AND    ALL 
Mucous  Diseases  of  the  liead,  nose  aad  throat. 
This  is  a  Medicine  never  before  used   or  known  to 
j   the  public.    Dr.  Cady,  the  discoverer,  WAS  II  SttlTerer 

lyom  this  terrible  diseAse  ft>r  twenty  je«rs,  and 

I   after  testing  all  the  remedies  extant— without  re- 
>   lief— in  his  efTorts  to  obtain  a  cure  he  discovered  this  i 
UNEQUALLED  REMEDY,  whIch  curcd  him  in  the  short  I 
space  of  eight  weeks.  | 

It  has  been  thortrnghly  tested,  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  single  instance.  i?everal  of  the  most  obstinate 
cases  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  this  remedy, 
after  every  other  known  medicine  had  failed.  Every 
one  who  has  tried  it  will  te-^tify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  f*tatemeut. 

Every  one  atHictcd  with   Catarrh  bhould  give  it  a 
trial  and  find  out  f(»rhiinself  whether  it  is  a  humbug. 
Prire, ;?-'  per  Mottle.     Sold  by  GODBK  &   Co..  i>alt 
Lake  City. 


GRAIN  WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  CASH  FRIGE 

FOR 

On  ncMut  of  DEBTS  iM  as. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  lAke  City  Sept.  11. 

SPECIAL   NOTICE. 


i  ANDKHSO.V.  (JhOVKlJ.  JD  SOCTII  STRKET 
A.  ^^<  ^t  of  Menliant-  K.\<  liaiiue.  Ijukv  S.nit  Lake 
Glov.  s  lor  Centlcm. nana  J.adie-^,  I'lir  Itoles.  etr. 

I'^ANCY  EMimoiDKKKl)  <;ArNTLETS,KL  U  AND 
'   Bu(  k.-ikin.  on  hand  an<l  made  to  onler,  to  >uit  the    ; 
times.  3iui<.  HYDE.  State  Uoad.Sonth  Revere  House. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PL  RE!— KELSON  k 
Field,  Manufacturers  of  Pure  Candy,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  "(iOLDEN  OATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  .street. 

J^S^  Confectionery    in    variety    and    tiuality    une- 
qualled. \ 

CLIVE  &  REID, 

SECOyD  SOUTH  STREET. 

Fresh  Bread,  Crackers,  etc..  Dally,  ^ 

WholsaU  and  Retail.  \ 

SPARKUNG  CIDER,  I 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  Sux. 

ICE  CREAMS. 

|^*Opeu  after  th*  Theatre.  | 
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The  Saratoga  **A"  Sprini:  Water  is  probably  the 
niohl  effective  minenil  water  found  on  either  conti- 
nent. It  has  ten  per  cent,  prreater  mineral  ])roper- 
tJes  than  the  celebrated  Coimrc*^  Sprii:g;  four  times 
that  of  Djiden  Raden  of  Austria:  tive  times  that  of 
Aix  I^  Chapelle  in  PrM'-.'.ia:  twice  that  (»f  Vichy  in 
France:  nearly  three  times  ;;realer  than  the  renown- 
ed Selt/.er  i»f  (termany;  and  c'lually  over  the  Spas  of 
Bath,  England,  and  ki.-**en^eii  in  Bavaria. 

The  reputation  of  this  water  i.-^  l.a>-ed  upon  its  ef- 
fects in  ilisci-e.-,  of  the  stonnnli.  liver.  I.ow.-ls,  kid- 
neys and  >i)leen.  It  acts  with  wonderful  beiefit  in 
ca>es  off  hroni<-dys|H'])sia.  con«<tii)at  ion.  gravid,  ijont. 
Scrofula,  cutaneous  atfection-*,  ireneral  letliar^y, 
soreno-*  and  prt<»tration  of  the  system. 

.\-ent  Jor  the  Saratoga  "A"  Sprini;  Water. 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

S  College  Place.  N«-w  York. 


'QFHAM'S  HAIR  6LO&S 

AND  CURLING  FLUID, 

Contains  noihini^  injurious  to  the  ha»r  or  skin,  ami 
imparts  a  Beaitifil  Closs,  j-revents  the  fallin);  "f 
the  Hair,  and  keeps  it  in  curl. 

Wholesale  at  JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  Creat  Family 
Medicine  and  Fancv  Cood.s  Wandjouse,  No.  S  COIj- 
J.E(;E  I'LACE.  New' York. 

Aho  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  hy 

Or<3^::i3Z2    dto    G€:>mf 

Exchanare  Buildinp, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
And  Main  Stnet,  Oe.nEX. 


WOODMANSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  tine  stock  of  Domes- 
tics, Sheetings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Joans,  D« 
laines,  Satinetts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Uata 
and  Caps,  Bo*ts  and  Shoes,  a  splendid  assortment. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  complet*  in  Tari- 
ety  and  qnality. 


H.   DINWOODET,   Bast  Temple  St„  salt  LA^l^ggy 
EASGABmET-WABEOrSTERYTAUlTT  USEFUL    &  B1HAHII7AI 
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CLIN6  TO  THOSE  WHO  CLING  TO  ¥0V. 

BY  DEXTIB  SMITH. 

There  are  many  friends  of  summer, 

Who  are  kind  while  flowers  bloom, 
But  when  winter  chills  the  blossoms, 

They  depart  with  the  perfume. 
On  the  broad  highway  of  action, 

Friends  of  worth  are  far  and  few; 
So  when  one  has  proTcd  his  friendship. 

Cling  to  him  who  clings  to  you. 

Do  not  harshly  judge  your  brother, 

Do  not  deem  his  life  untrue, 
If  he  makes  no  great  pretensions. 

Deeds  are  great  though  words  are  few; 
Those  who  stand  amid  the  tempest 

Firm  as  when  the  skies  are  blue. 
Will  be  friends  while  life  endureth, 

Cling  to  those  who  cling  to  you. 

When  you  see  a  worthy  brother, 

Buffeting  the  stormy  main, 
Lend  a  helping  hand  fraternal, 

Till  he  reach  the  shore  again; 
Don*t  desert  the  old  and  tried  friend 

When  misfortune  comes  in  view, 
Fer  he  then  needs  friendship's  comforts — 

Cling  to  those  who  cling  to  you. 


TOMMY  RAEBUKN,  THE^  AYRSHIRE  HERMIT. 

SCRAPS   FROM   THE   NOTE-BOOK   OF   AN   OLD   REPORTER. 
BY  JOHN   LYON. 

Tommy  Raeburn,  the  Scotch  hermit,  with  whom  the  writ- 
er was  personally  acquainted,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer  of  land,  on  a  beautiful  bend  or  curve  of  the  river  Ir- 
vine, three  miles  from  Ghtlston,  and  near  the  same  distance 
from  Kilmarnock,  a  populous  town  in  Ayrshire. 

His  father  was  a  quiet,  honest,  frugal  man,  and  lived  on 
his  small  farm  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Ue  had  a 
family  of  three  daughters  and  one  son.  At  his  decease,  Tom- 
my took  possession  of  the  farm,  being  heir-at-law,  and  his 
three  sisters  were  thrown  portionless  on  the  world  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  might  be  thirty 
Years  old,  and  was  of  a  morose,  solitary  turn.  He  was  a 
Dachelor  and  employed  an  old  servant  of  his  father's  to  keep 
his  house  and  dairy,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mar- 
garet— Meg,  the  abbreviation  of  which  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  less  polite  society.     She  had  been  in  the  family 


from  the  dawning  of  her  girlhood,  and  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  her  new  master,  a  hard-working,  saving  lass.  The  sur- 
rounding farmers  looked  upon  her  as  the  fair  choice  of  his 
affections,  and  found  an  argument  for  the  discharge  of  liis 
sisters  as  being  a  preliminary  for  Meg  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  new  laird. 

The  fairy  dell  of  the  Holm  farm,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Tommy's  father,  was  well  tilled,  and  was  as  produc- 
tive as  any  other  mailing  in  Crooked  Holm  Parish,  feut  "it 
is  a  long  road  that  has  no  turn,''  says  the  old  Proverb,  and 
so  it  was  in  Tommy's  experience.  His  next  neighbor,who  was 
a  freeholder  like  himself,  and  a  cousin  of  his  own,  lived  near 
to  the  highway  leading  to  Kilmarnock;  but  the  only  way 
to  the  main  road  from  his  farm  was  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
round  by  the  riverside  from  his  house,  which  was  not  ten 
rods  distant  through  a  corner  of  Tommy's  field.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  give  him  as  much  land  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  making  a  new  road  to  the  highway,  to  which 
both  parties  agreed.  Sometime  after,  however,  they  quar- 
reled about  the  exchange,  and  Tommy  would  have  the  new 
thoroughfare  shut  up;  but  as  the  barter  had  been  legally  ex- 
ecutod  before  two  witnesses,  Farmer  Thornton  held  to  the 
new  r(»ad  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  Tommy,  which  led 
to  much  bad  feeling  on  both  sides,  the  one  pulling  down 
what  the  other  putuj),  until  they  came  to  blows.  Ultimate- 
ly they  went  to  law,  where  the  case  was  decided  that  Farm- 
er Thornton,  by  right  of  agrement,  was  the  lawful  propri- 
etor of  the  new  road. 

Vexed  with  disappointment,  and  being  naturally  sour  and 
dogmatical,  Tommy  swore  a  solemn  oath  before  Meg  and  high 
heaven  that  he  would  never  shave  his  beard,  cut  his  hair, 
change  his  clothing,  nor  till  his  land  until  his  ground  was 
lawfuUif  restored  to  him  again. 

A  number  of  years  had  passed  away  from  the  time  he  had 
taken  the  oath  before  I  saw  this  then  wonderfully  transformed 
man.  His  appearance  was  beyond  any  description  I  could 
give.  He  was  covered  with  what  had  been  home-made  blue 
cloth,  but  so  patched  with  all  sorts  of  colored  rags  that  no 
one  could  distinguish,  at  a  short  distance,the  original //roim^- 
icoVk.  His  hat  was  Avithout  a  brim;  his  coat,  vest,  and  pants 
were  hanging  in  tatters  like  a  sheep's  fleece  ready  for  shear- 
ing. His  shoes  had  been  worn  out  and  made  into  clogs;  his 
legs  were  naked,  and  the  uncombed  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard  hung  down  over  his  back  and  breast  more  than  two 
feet,  matted  together  like  a  batch  of  cow's  hair  di.sgustingly 
besmeared.  Tommy  was  a  strong  built  person,  over  six  feet 
in  height,  broad  shouldered  and  well  formed;  but  such  a 
figure  of  rags  and  tilth  I  have  never  seen  before  nor  since.  A 
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crowd  followed  him  through  the  street  keeping  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  as  if  he  had  been  a  bear  let  loose  for  their 
aniuscuicnt. 

I  had  but  recently  come  to  Kilmarnock  at  that  time,  and 
had  not  heard  of  such  an  outlandish  being,  although  I  had  a 
residence  near  the  town.  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  miserable  appearance,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  learned  afterwards  from  himself  in  his  own  dwelling. 
My  father-in-law  being  acquainted  with  him,  took  me  to  his 
place  along  with  some  other  persons  on  a  holiday  frolic,  as 
Tommy's  land  or  hermitage  had  by  this  time  become  a  spe- 
cial rendezvous  for  all  persons  who  had  any  relish  for  the 
grotesque  in  human  nature,  or  the'  beauty  of  rural  scenery. 
It  was  enchanting  to  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
your  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  ideas  of  seeing  a 
real  hermiti  The  banks  were  beautifully  shaded  with  hrge 
fir,  oak  and  elm  trees,  casting  their  dark  figures  on  the  water. 
As  you  passed  by  the  foliage  of  the  green  coppice,  the  large 
hawthorne  hedges,  with  here  and  there  a  solitarj'  crow  caw- 
ing to  a  distant  rookery,  or  a  magpie  chattering  across  the 
path,  as  inquisitive  of  your  wandering8,till  up  a  dark  lane  of 
shade  trees  your  eye  caught  the  lonely  low  thatched  roof  of 
the  hermit.  There  his  uncultivated  garden  lay  in  ruins 
overgrown  with  nettles,  and  young  trees  sprung  from  the 
fallen  seeds  of  other  years.  Currant,  gooseberry  and  rose 
bushes,  with  verdure  of  wild  flowers,  in  their  gloi-y  as  fan- 
tastic as  the  proprietor  himself. 

In  the  fields  around,  six  or  eight  cows  were  grazing  knee 
deep  in  grass,  where  Meg  with  her  milking  pail  might  be 
seen  bawling  for  Brawkie,  Motherlike,  Goodo'kin  and  other 
names  belonging  to  her  herd  that  came  like  children,beneath 
the  great  beech  shade  to  wait  their  turn  in  milking.  Tom- 
ey,  with  a  crowd  of  visitors  following  him,  would  walk  into 
his  orchard,  whistle,  and  a  robin  redbreast  would  hop  on 
hisgreat  red  beard  and  pick  ciumbs  of  bread  from  his 
tongue.  His  green-houses,  built  for  the  pleasure  of  his  vis- 
itors, were  made  of  moss  and  seated  where  the  birds  above 
head  had  built  their  neste;  everything  was  in  keeping  with 
Tommy's  transformation.  He  had  left  human  aflairs  to  the 
poor  despicable  world,  and  cultivated  friendship  with  the  less 
intellectual  of  creation — the  birds,  the  cats,  and  the  dogs. 
His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  few  travelers  of  any  note 
left  Ayrshire  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  Scotch  hermit. 

Tommy  grew  big  in  the  character  of  recluse  and  also  in 
his  own  importance,  and  as  every  year  added  to  his  trans- 
formation and  the  natural  growth  of  wildness  around  his 
dwelling,  he  gathered  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  compass. 
Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin  and  the  continent  each  fur- 
nished their  quota,  who  were  seen  occasionally  driving  their 
conveyances  along  the  romantic  turns  of  Whirlford  and 
Crooked  Holm,  inquiring  for  the  hermit's  abode. 

These  visitors  were  a  source  of  untold  revenue  to  Tommy, 
and  made  the  most  of  their  visitations  to  gain  their  favor 
and  acquaiutance,  as  he  had  formed  an  opinion  that  a  visit 
to  London  might  add  considerable  to  his  fortune  as  well  as 
further  a  secret  desire  he  had  to  see  the  Queen,  who  might 
grant  a  reversion  of  the  law-suit  in  Kilmarnock,  an  idea 
which  had  been  fostered  in  his  mind  by  some  of  his  anti- 
quaring  friends  through  mere  sport  and  a  desire  to  satisfy 
his  whimsical  notions;  but  in  the  mind  of  the  hermit  it  was 
a  wise  and  lucrative  suggestion  through  which  he  saw  the 
dawning  of  a  hope  that  he  might  thereby  get  rid  of  his  oath 
and  live  like  other  men. 

So  to  it  he  went.  A  light  covered  cart  and  horse  well 
harnessed  were  soon  provided,  and  Tommy,  leaving  Meg  in 
full  possession  of  the  premises,  dairy,  etc.,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  keep  everything  as  he  left  them,  drove  off  for 
London  one  fine  summer  morning  in    May,   1837,   leaving 


Meg  with,  perhaps,  the  distant  hope  in  her  mind  that  when 
the  plea  was  gained  she  might  become  Mrs.  Raeburn! 

By  the  time  Tommy  reached  Edinburgh  the  provincial 
newspapers  were  filled  with  a  description  of,  his  person  and 
the  design  of  his  travel;  and  the  fopish  pleasure-seeking  ar- 
istocracy of  the  city  got  up  a  mock  public  dinner  to  the  man 
of  rags,  where  speeches  were  made  and  every  honor  paid  as 
if  he  had  been  another  Garibaldi,  seeking  for  sympathy  and 
aid  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  In  fact,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  honor  of  being  made  a  free  burgher  of  the 
city,  would  be  presented  to  him  before  he  left.  So  ignorant 
was  he  of  civilized  humbug,  that  Sancho  Panza  never  enter- 
tained greater  views  of  his  personal  greatness,  than  did  our 
deluded  victim  of  covetousness. 

In  Dumfrees  and  Carlisle,  he  was  entertained  by  some 
of  his  former  visitoi-s,  through  mere  complacency;  but  be- 
yond this,  his  journey  was  everything  but  pleasant,  as  he 
was  often  taken  to  the  police  stations  to  be  examined  for 
bringing  crowds  of  people  together  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares, in  consequence  of  his  strange  appearance;  and  although 
not  chargeable  with  their  conduct,  he  was  often  severely  cen- 
sured, and  let  off,  attended  by  a  guard  to  sec  him  safely  out 
of  the  county. 

Tommy  swore  many  an  oath,  and  raised  his  great  mason- 
mell  of  a  fist  at  his  protectors,  saying — *'Lord,  had  I  a  grip 
'o  your  wizens,  ye  eaten  and  spewed  looking  imps,  I  wud 
soon  let  ye  see,  yer  ain  thraples  out  o'  whilk,  ye  make  soe 
muckle  braging."  The  Scotoh  dialect  saved  him,  and  he 
went  on  swearing,  and  driving,  being  arrested  and  liberated 
again,  until  his  patience  was  fairly  worn  out.  When  at 
last  he  reached  the  acme  of  all  his  hopes  safely  in  the  city 
of  London.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  through  which 
he  had  passed,  no  public  houses  of  entertainment  would  re- 
ceive him,  neither  could  he  obtain  a  seat  on  any  of  the  mail 
coaches, — ^all  of  which  facts  greatly  mortified  our  proud,  in- 
dependent, yet  mean  aspirant  to  notoriety,  especially  as  he 
had  often  to  sleep  in  his  cpvered  cart,  and  drive  rapidly 
through  large  towns  as  his  only  security  from  mobs  and  the 
police. 

In  London,  however,  ho  managed  to  find  some  of  his  pro- 
fessed friends,  who,  ashamed  of  their  former  protestations  of 
friendship  made  at  his  hermitage,  could  not  but  receive  him 
with  some  signs  of  respect;  but  to  procure  him  an  interview 
with  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  then  but  recently  ascended 
the  British  throne,  was  rather  beyond  their  power. 

Doctor  Bowring  and  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  who  were  both 
aspirants  as  represent^itives  for  the  boroughs  of  Kilmarnoch 
and  Renfrew,  were  applied  to  as  persons  likely  to  obtain  for 
him  the  desired  interview,  but  they  rejected  the  humble  pe- 
tition of  the  Scotch  hermit,  as  they  had  done  those  of  hun- 
dreds of  similar  applications  made  by  other  needy  expectant 
constituents  who,  through  poverty  or  desire  of  patronage, 
were  daily  on  the  hunt. 

Tommy,  I  was  told,  had  the  audacity  to  apply  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  but  all  his  endeavors  were  as  futile  here  as  else- 
where. 

It  was  now  wearing  far  into  Autumn,  and  Tommy's  heart 
was  growing  as  bare  of  hope  as  the  trees  were  of  leaves. 
When,  one  morning,  he  was  interrupted  while  in  deep  medi- 
tation respecting  his  return  home  to  Ayrshire,  by  a  genteelly 
dressed  person  who  called  at  his  residence  informing  him  that 

Lord  M k  wished  to  see  him  at   Portman   Square,  at 

three  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day. 

Tommy  had  seen  this  noble  pci-sonage  at  his  hermitage  in 
Scotland,  two  years  before  while  on  his  circuit  as  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  therefore  accepted  with 
heartfelt  thanks  the  invitation,  with  which  he  duly  complied. 
I  may  just  mention,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  shortly  after 
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Tommy  arrived  in  London,  a  relation  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Shaw,  who  was  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  took  him  to  his 
house,  and  through  his  influence,  protected  him  from  many 
difficulties  he  otherwise  might  have  been  subjected  to.  lie 
also  had  persuaded  Tommy  to  wear  an  overcoat  when  he 
went  out,  which  covered  the  rags  and  hair  of  twenty  years 
growth  with  which  he  was  adorned.  Tommy,  in  his  ffreat 
coat,  was  duly  conducted  to  Portman  Square  and  there  left 
to  find  his  way,  among  a  crowd  of  footmen,  to  the  great  sa- 
loon where  he  was  introduced  to  a  large  assembly  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  unacquainted,  ex- 
cept one  whom  he  instantly  recognized  as  a  visitor  at  his 
hermitage. 

On  entering  the  spacious  apartment  into  which  he  was  so 
unceremoniously  ushered,  he  threw  off  his  great  coat  and 
made  his  best  bow  to  the  company.  The  amazement  and 
disgust  of  the  party  may  be  better  conceived  than  described. 
One  lady,  however,  seemed  much  interested,  and  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  appearance  in  London  in 
such  a  guise.  He  told  her  of  the  road-fraud,  of  his  solemn 
oath  never  to  shave,  cut  his  hair,  change  his  clothing,  nor 
cultivate  his  land  until  he  had  justice  done  to  him,  also  of 
his  desire  to  see  the  Queen,  and  to  throw  off  his  rags  and  he 
a  man  as  he  once  xcaa.  He  told  her  of  the  farm,  and  of  Meg, 
and  how  he  had  repented  taking  the  oath,  and  how  he  trav- 
eled for  weeks  among  strangers  who  left  him  to  suffer  every 
kind  of  bad  usage  by  the  way,  from  his  first  entering  Eng- 
land to  his  arrival  in  the  city.  A  great  many  questions  were 
asked  by  others  of  the  party,  and  were  answered  by  him  in 
great  simplicity,  intermixed  with  a  species  of  wit,  to  the 
diversion  of  the  company. 

On  his  retiring,  a  purse  was  put  into  his  hand  by  this 
lady;  and  Tommy  returned  home  that  evening  much  gratified 
with  his  visit.  Mr.  McFee,  the  gentleman  with  whom  he 
resided  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  interested  lady  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Queen  hei-self,  who  had  taken 
this  private  way  of  seeing  the  far-famed  Scotch  hermit. 

She  had  read  a  paragraph  in  the  London  Tunrs  news- 
paper respecting  him,  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a 
statement  of  his  desire  to  throw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  to  gain  redress. 

This  newspaper  report  was  a  mere  farcical  description,  but 
it  turned  out  a  prize  for  a  blank  in  Tommy's  behalf.  No 
words  could  paint  the  joy,  exultation,  and  gratitude  which 
he  expressed  when  he  was  told  that  Queen  Victoria  was  the 
person  interested  in  his  favor.  It  would  have  made  the 
most  morase  laugh  to  see  him  open  his  great  hairy  mouth  and 
shake  his  mass  of  uncombed  red  hair,  behind  and  before, 
swinging  it  from  one  side  to  another,  as  if  it  had  become  ani- 
mated, and  had  a  design  to  fly  off;  while  with  a  voice  like 
far-off  thunder,  he  roared  and  laughed,  and  kept  jumping 
and  skipping  about  like  a  wagon  load  of  rags  blown  with  the 
wind. 

After  this  unexpected  interview  he  remained  in  London 
two  months,  and  was  invited  to  several  places  of  distinction. 
The  newspaper  reporters  were  not  idle  in  following  his  track, 
and  gained  for  him  a  notoriety  far  beyond  anything  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Daniel  Dancer,  or  Mother  Bunch. 

Christmas  was  near  at  hand,  and  Tommy,  like  a  child,  was 
longing  to  get  home.  Old  St.  Pauls,  the  Tower,  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  Palace,  and  Newgate 
Prison;  all  of  which  places  of  note  he  had  visited  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  which  had  been  objectsof  much  tliought  and 
speculation  in  his  great  cranium;  dwindled  into  mere  dots  on 
the  mirror  of  his  reflection  when  compared  with  his  old 
house  at  home;  the  tangled  orchard,  the  great  elm  trees,  the 
rookery,  the  crows  nests,  the  rapid  river  sweeping  round  the 
Holm  farm;  and  above  all,  his  cows,  his  cheese  cellar,  and 
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Meg  I  and  that  cursed  road  which  was  never  out  of  his  mind. 
His  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  until  after  spring, 
but  Tommy's  obstinacy  in  this,  as  in  every  other  thing,  could 
be  moved  by  no  kind  of  reasoning.  He  had  schju  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  vessel  bound  for  Leith,  a  place  sixty  miles  from 
his  home,  which  led  him  at  once  to  conclude  on  going  by  sea 
rather  than  travel,  and  suffer  the  treatment  he  had  had  to 
endure  in  coming. 

He  had  never  seen  the  ocean  but  once  at  a  great  distance, 
from  the  top  of  lioudon  hill,  a  few  miles  from  his  own  place, 
and  then  it  looked  like  a  broad  mirror,  glittering  with  vari- 
gated  hues,  changing  with  the  clouds  as  they  passed  over  its 
bosom,  bounded  by  the  misty  mountains  of  the  highland 
isles,  with  the  crag  of  Elsia  standing  like  a  giant  in  its  midst. 
It  was  to  him,  a  scene  of  beauty;  and  he  longed  to  behold  its 
sublimity  and  to  have  it  to  relate  to  his  visitors,his  Sindbad 
adventures — as  a  part  of  the  wonders  he  had  seen. 

He  sold  his  horse  and  cart,  and  providing  a  good  outfit, 
embarked  for  Scotland,  having  the  good  wishes  of  his  friends. 
And  above  all  a  letter  to  the  provost  of  Ayr,  from  an  unmis- 
takable authority  in  London,  recommending  another  exam- 
ination of  the  road-case  settled  against  him  in  Kilmarnock. 
Nothing  extraordinary  happened  during  the  voyage,  ex- 
cept rough  weather,  which  in  that  season  of  the  year  on  the 
German  Oceon  was  no  strange  matter  to  the  ship^s  crew;  but 
Tommy,  who  had  anticipated  to  see  great  whales  and  por- 
poises, and  flying  fish,  was  sick  and  confined  to  his  berth  till 
they  landed  at  Leith. 

In  four  days  more  he  came  in  sight  of  'the  Holm"  f&rm, 
where  he  found  Meg  at  work  in  the  dairy,  and  every  other 
thing  just  as  he  had  left  it  eight  months  before,  except  a 
light  covering  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  meeting 
of  Tommy  and  Meg.  Neither  would  it  be  prudent  to  tell 
how  she  clasped  his  unwieldy  body  in  her  arms,and  pressed  his 
rough  hairy  lace  to  her  mouth;  and  how  she  did  everything 
she  could  think  of  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  exuberance 
of  her  love  and  gladness, — ^she  laughed,and  wept,  and  kissed 
him  and  then  laughed  again.  Then  she  showed  him  the 
cheese  she  had  made,and  the  pork  she  had  salted  and  dried,and 
two  fine  heifer  calves  added  to  his  stock,  and  a  great  hole  in 
the  roof  she  had  thatched,  and  everything  that  had  trans- 
pired since  he  left.  She  also  told  him  of  the  strange  en- 
counter she  had  had  with  visitors,  who  had  carried  off  all 
his  nick  nacks  as  relics  of  their  visit.  While  Tommy,  the 
gi-eat  traveler,  stood  before  her  as  action  less  as  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  in  the  vast  desert,enjoying  the  kind  reception  of  his 
old  hoasekeeper,  who  bastled  about  and  made  him  a  big  coq 
full  of  whey  brose  and  cut  him  a  great  whang  o'  cheese  for 
his  supper. 

Let  philosophers  talk  as  they  will  of  persons  in  this  world 
being  friendless,  'tis  all  gammon.  There  are  no  persons,  no 
matter  how  prodigal,  rough,  cruel,  or  ruthless,  but  there  are 
some  kind  hearts  to  yearn  aft^er  them,  to  speak  kind  words  to 
them,  to  cheer  them  in  their  misfortunes  and  sooth  their 
despairing  souls  in  the  worst  of  difficulties.  No  matter  how 
clumsy,  how  awkward,  how  slovenly,  how  deformed,  still 
there  is  found  some  one  to  be  a  light  foot,  a  ready  hand,  and 
a  bright  eye  and  quick  tongue  to  love,  cheer,  and  help  them 
forward  in  this,  said-to-be  ungrateful  world.  And  where 
could  be  found  such  a  bathsome,  disagreeable  being  as 
Tommy?  Not  to  mention  his  miserly  propensities  or  the 
whimsical  oddities  of  his  eccentric  nature,  and  the  filth  he 
had  gathered  around  him;  which  were  enough  to  disgust  the 
most  slovenly.  Yet  Meg  could  feed  and  caress  him  on  his 
return,  as  a  sister — ay,  more,  if  we  could,  have  seen  the 
mainspring  that  moved  the  machinery  of  her  affection. 
The  solitude  and  wild  rural  ixrandeur  of  the   Holm  Farm 
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SO  engrossed  Tonmiy'fl  attention,  compared  with  tlie  bustle 
and  glare  of  London,  that  he  seemed  more  content  and  happy 
after  his  return.  His  budget  of  strange  mishaps  on  his  way 
up  tlirough  ]']ngland,  the  sights  he  had  seen,  and  the  nobility 
he  had  conversed  with,  were  themes  of  endless  relation  to 
the  visitors  who  were  daily  at  his  place,  now  grown  more  nu- 
merous and  more  curious  to  see  and  hear  a  man  who  had  traveled 
so  far.  The  name  of  recluse  was  lost  in  his  new  character,  and 
he  assumed  a  familiar  importance,  compared  with  his  former 
secluded  habits.  ITc  had  high  hopes  of  his  release  from  the 
bondage  of  his  oath  which  he  anticipated  would  be  removed 
at  an  early  date.  And  Meg  was  ,no  less  happy  in  her  expec- 
tations, she  was  sure  that  Queen  Victoria's  recjuest  would 
meet  and  quash  all  other  opposition  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  master's  right,  when  she  would  see  him  shaved  and  made 
clean  again  us  he  was  once  in  her  young  days,  when  few  could 
compare  with  his  manly  form  as  he  walked  with  her  to  fas- 
tens 'ecu  races,  and  bought  her  gingerbread  and  sugar-plums 
and  when  everybody  said  they  would  be  married,  Oh !  those 
were  happy  days,  but  that  road  had  been  in  the  way  until 
now,  now  she  could  see  it  in  her  silent  contemplations,  shutup, 
and  Tommy  happy. 

During  the  ensuing  summer  the  road  question  settled  for- 
merly in  fnvor  of  Mr.  Thornton  was  brought  before  the  au- 
thorities in  Ayr,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  case, 
was  again  decided  against  Tommy,  regardless  of  all  his  pa- 
tronage and  high  hopes. 

This  blow  of  fate  was  not  looked  lor  even  by  his  most  con- 
siderate friends,  who,  through  sympathy,  would  have  willed 
it  otherwise,  and  Tommy  returned  to  his  solitary  domicile, 
broken  down  in  spirit,  to  mourn  over  a  life-penance  and  an 
irrevocable  oath  never  to  be  canceled  till  death  set  him  free. 
The  value  of  the  road  was  nothing.  It  was  that  dreadful 
oath  he  could  never  break,  without  perjuring  himself,  that 
haunted  him  through  so  many  years  of  punishment.  He 
became  more  gloomy,  secluded  and  miserable.  No  one  could 
cheer  his  disconsolate  soul.  He  would  sit  for  days  together 
looking  like  a  stone  statue  through  the  window  at  the  deso- 
lation of  his  weedy  orchard.  No  robin-redbreast  came  nigh 
him,  and  Meg,  with  all  her  kindness  and  attention,  could  not 
move  him  out  of  his  lethargy.  His  friends  flocked  around 
him,  and  even  Thornton  offered  to  shut  up  the  road,  but  all 
offers  proved  fruitless,  t<i  restore  that  obstinate  but  now  bro- 
ken heart;  and  thus  he  lingered  on  for  weeks,  sitting  in  his 
chair,  with  all  his  filth  around  him,  and  died,— died  without 
making  a  will,  and  left  all  his  miserly-gathered  wealth,  to  be 
inherited  by  his  poor  sisters,  who  had  lived  in  poverty,  and 
whom  he  had  never  inquired  after  or  owned  as  relations. 

He  had  in  the  national  bank  of  Scotland  upwards  of  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  His  oldest  sister's  son  took  to 
the  farm  as  entailed;  and  Meg,  his  faithful  housekeeper,  re- 
tired to  the  whirlferd,  with  a  broken  heart,  to  live  on  her  pen- 
ny-fee, which  she  had  saved  as  a  nest-egg.  for  a  rainy  day.  The 
furniture  was  sold  by  auction  and  bought  at  a  high  rat«. 
The  dung-pit  was  also  put  up  in  lots  and  sold  to  the  florists 
of  Kilmarnack  at  a  high  price,  as  it  had  not  been  touched  or 
removed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Thus  ends  an  authentic  tale  of  an  inconsiderate  man.  who, 
but  for  his  obstinacy,  miserly  propensities,  and  rash  oath, 
might  have  lived  in  happiness,  and  died  in  peace,  surrounded 
with  kind  relations  and  friends.  But  the  fate  and  circum- 
stance of  his  life,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  unnatural  career, 
stamped  him  a  singular  being,  led  by  a  nightmare  of  fancy 
to  become  an  odd  figure,  standing  out  from  the  ranks  of  all 
other  deformitic*  as  a  prodigy  made  by  it>*elf,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  despised,  flattered,  and  followed,  as  a  gazing  stock 
in  the  great  drama  of  life. 
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It  was  an  age  of  excit<jment.  Napoleon,  the  young  con- 
queror of  Austria  and  Italy,  now  rided  as  First  Consul  at 
Paris.  The  revolution  had  died  to  give  place  to  a  reign  of 
war  and  violent  convulsion;  and  Napoleon,  the  centre  and 
source  of  the  impending  disturbance,  yet  always  eager  for 
scientific  novelty,  invited  Volta  to  Paris  to  explain  his  new 
instrument.  In  1801,  crowned  with  his  peaceful  victory,  the 
Italian  philosopher  visited  the  republican  court.  At  three 
meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  and  the  most  famous  philosophers  of  France,  Volta 
lectured  upon  his  incomparable  discovery.  He  was  erowned 
with  the  highest  honors  of  the  Institute;  Napoleon  loaded  him 
with  gifts  and  attentions;  selected  galvanisn  as  his  favorite 
branch  of  science;  and  offered  a  reward  of  sixty  thousand 
francs  to  him  who  should  produce  in  electricity  or  magnet- 
ism an  impulse  equal  to  that  which  had  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  voltaic  pile,  or  the  startling  experiment  of  Franklin. 
Of  all  the  excitement  of  the  age,  none  stirred  the  intellect 
more  strongly  than  Volta's  theories.  The  voltaic  pile  was 
believed  to  be  the  framework  of  the  living  organization.  Na- 
poleon and  his  philosophers  were  struck  and  impressed  by 
the  wonderful  ideas.  *'It  is  the  image  of  life!*'  said  the  im- 
perious young  conqueror,  as  he  once  watched  some  remarkable 
experiments.  The  brain  was  supposed  to  an  electric  pile, 
the  nerves  and  muscles  conductors  of  opposing  currents,  and 
the  slow  beating  of  the  heart  the  effect  of  their  united  action. 
In  moments  of  fierce  excitement  positive  electricity  flashed 
from  the  eyes  and  stirred  the  nerves;  in  periods  of  repose 
the  negative  controlled  the  system.  Rage,  valor,  achieve- 
ment were  positive;  submission  and  cowardice  the  current 
from  the  oppositive  pole.  On  the  battle-field  the  fierce  con- 
queror, a  terrible  voltaic  battery,  flashed  forth  his  electric 
currents  in  fatal  profusion;  his  opponent  yielded  because  his 
galvanic  vigor  had  declined.  The  world  dreamed  wildly 
over  the  new  machine,  and  men  with  their  usual  vain- 
glorious presumption  believed  themselves  gods. 

These  dreams  were  swiftly  dispelled;  but  a  series  of  valu- 
able discoveries  followed  rapidly  the  invention  of  the  voltaic 
pile.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  were 
made  illustrious  by  the  achevements  of  the  new  machine.  A 
splendid  throng  of  eminent  chemists  and  electricians  sprang  up 
under  its  influence,  and  pursued  with  intense  labor  and  won- 
derful discoveries  the  path  pointed  out  by  Volta  and  Galvani. 
France,  England,  Germany,  Europe,  and  America  united  in 
advancing  the  science;  and  the  names  of  Oersted  and  Am- 
pere, Davy  and  Wollastone,  Berzelius  and  a  great  company 
of  men  of  genius,  scarcely  inferior  to  their  leaders,  won  a  re- 
nown in  their  peaceful  pursuit  that  shines  with  a  soft;ened 
glory  amid.<it  the  fierce  military  excitements  of  that  troubled 
age.  Of  these  men  Humphery  Davy  was  i)erhaps  the  most 
conspicuous.  Poet,  thinker,  philosopher,  Davy  finally  con- 
centrated all  the  great  powers  of  his  intellect  upon  the  study 
of  the  voltaic  pile.  He  used  it  to  unfold  the  deepest  myste- 
ries of  nature.  He  discovered  its  wonderful  strength  and 
developed  all  its  resources.  Suddenly  the  most  solid  and  the 
least  fusible  substances  began  to  melt  away  into  gases  before 
the  steady  flow  of  the  galvanic  current.  Water  resolved  it- 
self into  its  gaseous  elements.  The  alkalies  liquified  and  left 
behind  them  their  metallic  bases.  New  metals  were  discov- 
ered whose  existence  had  never  been  suspected.  A  tremen- 
doas  heat  was  produced  that  burned  gold  and  silver  as  easily 
as  paper,  and  that  even  fused  the  firm  platinum.  A  magni- 
ficent light  was  produced  by  burning  potash  such  as  man  nad 
never  created  before.     The  diamond  was  melted;  the  various 
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I  earths  dissolved;  the  composition  of  the  air  investigated;  and 
it  was  believed  that  all  the  geologic  changes  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  were  to  be  attributed  to  galvanic  action.  In  fact 
chemistry  became  almost  a  new  science  under  the  reforming 
influence  of  the  voltaic  pile;  and  the  brilliant  researches  of 
Sir  Humphery  Davy  and  his  associates  astonished  their  age 
by  their  singular  novelty  and  their  rare  value  to  the  artist 
and  the  mechanic. 

Thus  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  seem  to 
have  been  almost  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  electric 
forces.  Yet  it  was  also  a  period  of  intellectual  excitement, 
and  while  Davy,  Oersted,  Ampdre  and  their  associates  were 
startling  the  world  by  a  sucession  of  wonderful  discoveries, 
the  literary  atmosphere  resounded  with  a  new  school  of  poe- 
try. Byron  and  Moore,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  poured 
forth  the  language  of  passion  or  of  reflection  to  countless 
readers,  and  literature  united  with  science  in  aiding  the  pro- 
gress of  thought.  At  length,  in  1820,  Oersted,  by  a  remark- 
able experiment,  formed  the  indissoluble  union  between 
magnetism  and  electricity.  The  magnet  as  well  as  the  elec- 
tron had  long  been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Thalcs 
had  observed  its  attractive  properties,  and  had  supposed  that 
it  was  endowed  with  a  soul.  The  Chinese  and  the  Arabs 
knew  that  the  magnetized  needle  invariably  pointed  to  the 
north,  and  had  employed  it  to  guide  their  journeys  by 
land  or  sea.  Its  variations  were  observed  by  Columbus,  and 
studied  with  attention  by  the  early  Dutch  and  English  navi- 
gators; its  connection  with  electricity  had  for  some  time  been 
been  suspected,  and  Franklin  had  magnetized  a  needle  by  an 
electrical  discharge.  But  it  is  to  Oersted  that  we  owe  the 
grand  experiment  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  motion  of 
the  magnet  depended  upon  galvanic  currents.  He  showed 
that  a  magnetized  needle  was  deflected  or  controlled  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  along  a  wire.  The  discovery 
produced  a  new  ardor  in  every  scientific  mind;  Ampere,  Ar- 
ago,  Davy,  Faraday,  Henry,  enlarged  upon  the  thought;  pow- 
erful magnets  were  formed  by  passing  the  voltaic  fluid  through 
a  wire  bound  in  spiral  folds  around  an  iron  bar ;  and  tlic 
principle  was  at  last  discovered  upon  which  rests  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  electricity — the  Magnetic  Telegraph  I 

Without  denying  the  just  merits  of  various  ingenious  in- 
ventors who  labored  earnestly,  thous;h  unsuccessfully,  to  con- 
vey thought  from  land  to  land  by  electric  currents,  we  may 
safely  claim  that  an  accomplished  American  was  the  fii-st  to 
combine  the  various  discoveries  of  ihe  science  in  a  practical 
system  and  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Professor  Moi-sc 
conceived  the  design  of  his  telegraph  arf  early  as  the  year 
1832.  But  to  perfect  so  complicated  an  invention  required 
long  years  of  patient  toil.  He  was  to  prepare  and  insulate 
his  wires;  to  test  the  power  of  his  voltaic  battery;  to  adjust 
and  invent  his  method  of  writing;  to  provide  a  telegraphic 
alphabet;  to  wiite  in  one  simple  machine   the  countless  im- 

Srovements  of  the  science;  and  to  encounter  a  thoasand 
ifiicultics  that  might  well  have  appalled  a  less  resolute  and 
vigorous  mind.  None  know  the  solitary  trials  and  discour- 
agements of  each  inventor  but  himself;  no  one  can  estimate 
too  highly  the  mental  heroism  of  these  benefactors  of  their 
race.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  1837  that  Professor  Morse 
had  even  devised  a  tolerable  plan,  and  had  entered  his  claiui 
as  the  inventor  of  the  "American  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph." His  invention  was  received  with  wonder,  doubt,  or 
ridicule.  The  notion  of  conveying  thought  by  lightning 
seemed  the  scheme  of  an  idle  dreamer,  and  many  who  saw 
the  perfect  instrument  in  the  rooms  of  the  inventor  in  its 
modest  beginning  had  little  hope  that  it  would  ever  prove 
practically  useful.  But  the  telegraph  was  slowly  and 
patiently  amended*  Each  new  discovery  of  the  science  was 
seized  upon  by  the  acute  inventor  to  make  it  more  valuable. 


Congress  was  at  length  induced  to  aid  him  with  $30,000  in 
laying  a  telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and 
in  1843  ten  miles  of  the  first  American  telegraphic  wires 
were  laid. 

The  experiment  was  unsuccessful.  The  wire  had  bcon  pas- 
sed through  leaden  tubes  underground,  and  the  electric  cur- 
rent was  dissipated  in  its  passage.  The  inventor,  not  dis- 
couraged, at  once  raised  his  wires  upon  poles,  and  in  1844 
the  first  line  of  electric  telegraph  was  completed  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore.  Early  in  1846  it  was  extended  to  New 
York.  In  the  same  year  a  line  was  opened  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  and  in  1847  one  was  completed  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.  And  from  that  moment  the  iron  avenues  of 
thought  were  swiftly  extended  until  they  reached  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  have  bound  the  nation  together  almost  as  a 
single  mind.  Yet  various  difficulties,  in  the  commencement 
of  telegraphy,  beset  the  adventurous  inventor.  Often  thun- 
der-storms interrupted  the  circuit  and  disturbed  the  whole 
process  of  communication.  Sometimes  trees,  torn  down  by 
the  wind,  fell  upon  the  wires,  or  the  auroral  electricity 
checked  the  free  passage  of  the  voltaic  current.  It  was  some 
time  after  the  lino  was  opened  to  Washington  before  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  its  communications,  and  often  the 
messages  would  come  in  so  unintelligible  a  form  as  to  puz- 
zle the  most  experienced  operators.  The  art  had  yet  to  be 
learned,  and  it  was  only  by  long  and  constant  use  that  it  ap- 
proached perfection. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  early  telegrapher  was 
how  to  pass  rivers.  The  Hudson  was  then  a  barrier  almost 
as  insuperable  as  the  Atlantic.  It  is  true  that,  in  1842, 
Morse,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  inventive  skill,  had  thrown 
an  insulated  wire  under  the,  water  from  the  Battery  to  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  and  had  even  suggested  an  ocean  telegraph; 
but  the  experiment  was  not  renewed;  and  for  some  time  after 
the  opening  of  the  first  line  it  wjis  usual  for  messengers  to 
stand  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  convey  the  news 
by  waving  flags.  In  1848  a  curious  error  was  conmiitted.  The 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  was  mi  session  to  nominate  a 
Presidential  candidate;  there  was  no  line  acro.ss  the  Hudson, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  a  white  flag  should  be  raised  at 
Jersey  City  if  General  Taylor  was  nominated.  It  happened 
that  a  company  of  stock-brokers  had  formed  a  private  system 
of  telegraphing  by  means  of  flags,  from  Philadelphia,  the 
price  of  stocks;  and  just  at  this  eventful  moment  their  agent 
raised  a  white  flag  on  the  Jersey  shore.  It  was  supposed  to 
indicate  the  nomination  of  Taylor.  The  news  was  flushed 
over  the  wires  from  New  York  to  the  East;  a  wild  excite- 
ment spread  from  town  to  town;  one  hundred  guns  were  fired 
in  Portland  in  honor  of  the  candidate.  The  telegraphic  wires 
were  soon  after  broken,  and  the  error  could  not  be  corrected; 
but,  fortunately,  General  Taylor  was  really  nominated  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  never  necessary  to  explain  the  prophetic 
power  of  the  telegraph.  An  ingenious  American  at  length 
devised  the  plan  of  covering  the  wire  with  gutta-percha,  and 
thus  prepared  the  system  of  ocean  telegraphs.  Like  a  huge 
gymnotus,  the  electric  current  was  <.()t)n  to  penetrate  the 
deepest  seas. 


JjIVK  Uprightly. — The  poor  pittance  ofscventy  years  is 
not  worth  being  a  villain  for.  What  matter  is  it  if  your 
neighbor  lies  in  a  splendid  tomb  'f  Sleep  you  with  inno- 
cence. Look  behind  through  the  track  of  time;  a  vast  des- 
ert lies  open  in  retrospect;  through  this  desert  your  fathers 
have  journeyed;  wearied  with  tears  and  sorrows,  they  sink 
from  the  walks  of  man.  You  must  leave  them  where  they 
fall,  and  you  are  to  go  a  little  farther,  where  you  will  find 
eternal  rest. 
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Concerning  Jesus  Christ,  who  may  be  termed  his  Father's 
disciple,  it  is  said  that  through  him  was  the  Father  mani- 
fested to  the  world.  In  other  language,  the  virtues,  the  dis- 
position, and  the  character  of  the  unseen  Father  were  mani- 
I'ested  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  Son,  who  had  studied 
him,  practised  him,  and  was  then  acting  him  out;  so  that  all 
who  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a  person  the  Father  was, 
could  behold  him  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  Son. 

One  thing  is  certain — Divine  authority  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  representatives  of  God.  Some  men  possess 
that,  but  nothing  else.  There  is  scarcely  an  attribute  of 
Almighty  God  about  them.  They  walk  in  the  authority  of 
their  appointment,  but  not  in  the  virtue,  the  grace,  or  the 
righteousness  of  it.  Strip  such  men  of  their  authority,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  God  left  to  be  counted.  They  may  be 
successful  managers,  wise  economists,  and  excellent  teachers 
of  the  things  of  God,  because  the  faith  of  their  associates  and 
the  Saints  draw  the  Spirit  down  upon  them;  and  yet,  other- 
wise, they  have  scarcely  an  enduring  quality  of  right<3()usnc?s 
in  their  possession. 

Why,  then,  are  they  called  to  fill  certain  position.s  in  the 
Priesthood  y  For  a  very  good  reason:  God  requires  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  business  done,  and  they  are  able  to  d»)  it.  They 
are  taken  on  trial;  but  it  is  not  thereby  proved  or  affirmed 
because  they  have  ccrtiiin  giAs  and  powers,  which  it  suits 
the  Lord  to  use,  that  therefore  they  are  really  representing 
the  Almighty,  or  advancing  themselves  towards  celestial  life. 
It  may  suit  a  gentleman  to  employ  a  man  to  preside  over 
his  workmen  who  are  building  him  a  house;  but  it  is  not 
thereby  shown  that  that  man,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  is 
getting  sufficiently  refined  or  educated  to  live  and  associate 
with  that  gentleman  in  the  house,  after  it  is  finished. 

Neither  docs  faithfulness  or  energy  in  carrying  out  the 
ej'termd  duties  of  our  calling  prove  we  are  getting  much 
nearer  the  Alniiyhty,  or  progressing  towards  ccirsfial  per- 
fection. Fidelity  in  carrying  out  any  Church  business  that 
may  be  entrusted  to  us  is  an  indispensable  requisite;  and  a 
man  would  be  damned  who  did  not  possess  it;  but,  indispen- 
sable as  it  is,  it  is  not  a  very  wonderful  acquirement.  It  is 
so  little  an  affiiir,  that,  viewed  in  the  light  of  celestial  prin- 
ciples, a  man  would  be  scouted  who  did  not  possess  such  a 
very,  ren/  first  principle  of  Gospel  life,  and  many  other  good 
qualities  into  the  bargain.  Any  sectarian — any  member  of 
a  mere  party  in  politics  would  consider  himself  a  poor  tool,  if 
fidelity  to  his  party  and  energy  irf  the  business  belonging 
thereto  i'ormod  his  greatest  acquirement.  Anybody  and 
everybody  worth  mentioning  in  any  little  system  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  that.  Shall,  then,  the  Priesthood,  whose 
aim  is  endless  life — whose  ambition  is  the  perfection  of  the 
Godhead  and  its  glories, — shall  they  consider  that  they  meet 
the  demands  of  God  upon  them,  simply  because  they  arc 
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faithful  to  truth,  obedient  to  orders,  or  willing  to  support  by 
their  means  the  religion  of  their  choice?  As  God  lives,  we 
may  do  all  this,  and  have  it  done  apparently  well,  too,  and 
then  be  no  better  than  any  sectarian  who  sincerely  believes 
his  faith  nnd  earnestly  upholds  it.  The  highest  principles 
of  righteousness,  that  give  grace,  beauty  and  dignity  to  the 
character,  and  that  live  and  burn  in  our  exalted  Father, 
may  have  to  be  begun  in  us  after  this  is  done,  or,  if  begun, 
the  foundation  only  may  be  laid.  If  we  came  into  the 
Church  aright,  with  a  reformed  character,  of  course  we  laid 
a  foundation,  but  what  is  the  use  of  that,  except  as  a  foun- 
dation? We  are  called  to  be  exemplifiers  of  the  very  virtues 
of  the  eternal  God.  Jehovah's  principles  should  shine  in  us 
so  that  seeing  us,  He  may  be  seen.  If  we  are  content  to  be 
less  than  this,  we  are  shams,  instead  of  a  royal  and  holy 
Priesthood.  He  who  only  represents  God's  authority,  hare  of 
His  goodness  and  His  truth, is  but  a  poor  apology  for  a  Priest 
of  the  Most  High  God. 

When  a  man  is  called  to  the  Priesthood,  he  is  then  and 
there  ordained  to  put  down  evil.  He  is  not  merely  called 
to  form  part  of  a  splendid  organization.  That  organization 
is  principally  valuable  because  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  enable 
the  Almighty  and  his  servants  to  spread  and  keep  alive  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  communicate  their  will  to  men, 
and  carry  out  their  purposes. 

We  are  not  called  simply  that  God  may  have  a  number  of 
men  called  Priests  upon  the  earth.  No.  The  holy  Priest- 
hood has  been  conferred  on  us  for  the  express  purpose  that 
the  Father  and  tlie  Son  may  have  representatives  of  their 
Spirit  and  their  actions  upon  earth.  We  are  ordained  and 
appointed  to  act  them  out.  The  world  is  to  comprehend 
(rod  through  us.  As  (iod  was  said  to  be  "written  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  C^hrist,"  so  He  is  to  be  told  out  and  made  plain  in 
our  words  and  ways. 

(iodliness  is  not  going  to  be  loved,  understood,  or  appreci- 
ated by  the  world,  by  the  preaching  of  a  cold  theory  of  its 
nature.  We  have  got  to  make  them  feel  God  by  the  force 
of  His  very  nature  diffused  in  us.  'Holy  Father,'*  said  Jesus, 
"the  world  hath  known  thee;"  but,  says  John,  "the  Son 
who  hath  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  he  hath  de- 
clared him."  Such  is  our  position  in  regard  to  God,  if  we 
really  possess  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Priest- 
hood: we  also  are  declarers  of  the  Most  High. 

The  heavenly  authorities  of  the  upper  worlds,  whose  glori- 
ous characters  shine  white  and  pure,  ani  free,  and  innocent, 
and  whose  virtues  have  lifted  them  up  to  their  high  ■  estate, 
have  stooped  to  attach  us  to  their  ranks.  They  have  dele- 
gated us  to  stand  and  speak  for  them,  to  impersonate  them, 
and  to  establish  their  order  of  society  among  men.  Shall 
we  not,  then,  be  true  and  pure?  Since  heaven  is  made  by  the 
working  of  heavenly  laws — by  the  practice  of  principles  that 
work  peace  and  goodwill  within  the  bosom,  they  have  called 
us  not  merely  to  preach  principles,  but  to  let  their  principles 
live  in  us. 

To  carry  out  these  views,  Etornal  Wisdom  has  devised  a 
glorious  Church  organization  to  exist  among  men.  Some 
men  actually  seem  to  think  that  to  get  working  this  grand 
system  of  powers  and  authorities  on  the  earth  is  the  princi- 
pal thing  aimed  at  by  God,  and  the  principal  thing  worth 
rejoicing  about.  Hence  they  glorify  themselves  immensely 
over  the  wondrous  power  and  increasing  influence  of  the  or- 
(jantzation.  They  arc  very  proud  of  it,  and  aio  anxious  to 
roll  it  on.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  care  a  straw  about  the 
internal  principles  of  their  religion,  and  scarcely  appear  to 
know  that  they  exist.  They  do  not  appear  to  see  that  this 
glorious  order  of  Priesthood,  with  the  authority  accompany- 
ing it,  is  but  so  much  machinery  created  to  bring  forth,  cher- 
ish, and  establish  on  earth  the  virtues  and  characteristics  of 
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the  upper  worlds,  and  that  the  Priesthood  is  established 
solely,  wholly,  and  entirely  that  it  may  work  to  that  end. 

And  as,  in  the  establishment  of  the  latter-day  dispensation , 
the  great  thing  aimed  at  was  not  merely  the  erection  of  a 
gigantic,  almighty  organization,  that  should  awe  the  world 
and  rule  it  with  an  iron  rod,  so,  as  far  as  we  are  individually 
concerned,  the  great  thing,  the  ruling  desire  with  us  should 
not  be  merely  the  getting  distinction  in  that  Priesthood, 
either  by  ordination  or  appointment,  only  so  far  as  we  make 
that  a  means  towards  the  same  great  purpose  that  exists  in 
the  Almighty — namely,  the  celestialization  of  the  world  by 
the  introduction  of  celestial  practices  in  ourselves  and  others. 
We  cannot  think  that  our  ordinations  or  appointments  have 
necessarily  advanced  us  one  particle  towards  celestial  life, 
only  so  far  as  we  have  made  them  do  it,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  rich  opportunities  they  have  put  within  our  hands  to 
learn  [and  get  an  insight  into  the  real  sources  of  celestial  life. 
Ordinations  do  not  celcstialize;  appointments  do  not  elevate: 
they  only  authorize  us  to  be  channels  of  light  to  ethers  and 
to  ourselves,  if  we  will.  Our  present  atandintj  hi  the  Priest- 
hood, thrrefore,  docs  not  nrressarih/  represent  oiir  progress  in 
salvation,  although  there  will  come  a  day  when  it  will;  for 
eternal  authority  will,  finally,  only  be  vested  where  the  eter- 
nal attributes  of  God  exist.  Bat  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  if  the  whole  world  were  ordained  Apostles,  that  in  it- 
self would  not  make  it  a  whit  more  heavenly;  that  alone 
would  not  bring  it  forward  towards  celestial  life;  it  would 
only  put  the  means  within  its  reach.  It  takes  intelligence, 
ruled  by  meekness,  benevolence,  justice,  mercy,  and  upright- 
ness in  spirit  and  in  deed,  to  cclcstialize.  They  will  refine;  and 
refinement  of  this  class  is  celestialization  The  Priesthood, 
with  its  authority  and  order,  is  a  glorious  framework,  des- 
tined to  guard  and  nourish  these  pHlieiples,  and  to  bri  g 
them  to  maturity  and  perfection.  A 

The  Almighty,  then,  has  only  given  to  us  the  naked  Pricat- 
hood.  The  virtues,  the  graces — in  a  word,  the  power  of  it, 
we  have  to  get  ourselves.  We  have  to  clothe  it  and  make  it 
beautiful.  A  plentiful  store,  however,  through  the  intelli- 
gence revealed,  lies  close  to  our  hands  to  do  it  with.  Let  us 
arise  and  shine,  and  let  old  .sterile  priestcraft  and  those  that 
live  under  its  influence  see  our  light.  And  let  us  live  so  in 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  in  the  immaculate  integrity  of  all  its 
principles,  tillnur  very  presence  is  as  poison  to  the  wicked, 
and  misery  to  the  corrupt  in  heart.  No  testimony  against 
evil  can  be  given  with  power  by  any  nv.n  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  that  evil.  A  heart  that  is  pure  from  selfishness 
or  greed  can  roll  out  thunders  against  tluso  particular  sins; 
and  so  with  all  the  re.st.  Appointments  and  ordinations  can- 
not confer  abilit}'  to  testify  properly  against  the  popular  sins 
of  this  generation.  To  he  a  real  disciple  and  representative 
of  Jesus  Christ,  bearing  witness  agiinst  the  sins  of  the  age, 
we  must  be  clean  every  whit.  Then  from  the  oepths  of  a 
pure  soul  will  come  a  testimony  that  will  burn  where  it  goes, 
and  condemn  where  it  is  rejected. 

This,  then,  is  true  Priesthood — to  be  images  of  the  living 
God,  exhibiting  in  our  characteristics  His  brightness  and 
Ilis  strength;  to  bo  girt  and  endowed  with  the  purity  of  His 
nature;  to  be  unsullied  in  heart  and  mind;  to  stand  by  the 
strength  of  redeeming,  saving  qualities;  t«  bless,  and  bless, 
and  bless  again,  notwithstanding  ingratitude  in  some, — build- 
ing, sustaining,  and  protecting  all  the  time;  to  fight  all 
spirits  of  division  and  all  principles  of  death;  to  help  the  weak, 
the  down-trodden,  and  the  helpless,  till  helping  becomes  our 
natural  food, — working  on  all  principles  that  yield  nourish- 
ment, support  and  strength, — till  our  very  presence  is  as  the 
sun.  cheering  and  blessing  all.  So  shall  God  increase  within 
UP,  refreshing  our  own  Fpirits,  and  watering  all  around.  And 
the  characteristics  of  the   holy   l^riesthood   will  grow  out 


from  us  like  the  branches  of  a  fruitful  tree  that  yields  shel- 
ter, shield  and  fruit. 

Let  a  man  do  thid,  and  he  shall  be  a  Priest  indeed.  His 
authority  shall  be  like  a  two-edged  sword.  It  shall  be  con- 
firmed on  him  for  all  eternity;  for  God  shall  love  him  and 
shall  bless  him.  His  heart  shall  increase  in  richness  and  his 
mind  shall  grow  in  strength.  No  good  thing  shall  be  with- 
held from  him.  He  shall  save  and  gain  influence  over  the 
hearts  of  men.  He  shall  bo  as  God  among  his  own;  and  they 
shall  feel  the  attributes  that  live  within  him,  till  their  hearths 
are  stolen  from  them  and  linked  to  him  for  ever.  So  shall 
he  gain  dominion,  and  increase  in  strength,  and  be  really, 
truly,  and  eternally  a  representative  of  the  Most  High. 
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The  great  difiiculty  with  women  is  to  understand  why  it 
is,  if  they  grow  equally  with  their  husbands  in  capacity  and 
intelligence,  that  they  cannot  so  increase  in  influence  with 
him  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  love  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  growth  of  their  love  is 
not  a  question  of  room  or  space,  but  of  intensity.  The 
weakest  love  fills  all  there  is  of  a  man,  as  much  as  the  most 
powerful — although  it  is  not  equally  influential.  Each  wife, 
therefore,  fills,  and  must  always  fill,  the  whole  of  her  hus- 
band's nature.  But  love  takes  up  no  room.  Another  love, 
be  it  weaker  or  stronger,  can  fill  his  being,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on,  each  and  all  possessing  him  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  No  progress,  therefore,  that  any  woman  can  make 
can  shut  out  any  other  love,  although  it  can,  certainly, 
increase  the  influence  and  potency  of  her  own.  Women  can 
understand  this  in  their  own  way.  A  Rose  or  a  Lily  can 
fill  their  whole  souls  with  aduiiration  of  its  beauty  and  frag- 
rance, but  while  they  are  absorbed  by  its  loveliness,  (liey  are 
no  less  filled  with  the  love  of  other  flowers  at  the  same  time. 
And  to  carry  out  the  parallel,  was  any  one  species — be  it 
Rose  or  Lily — cultivated  up  to  its  height  of  perfection,  till 
it  bloomed  equal  to  a  flower  of  paradise,  it  would  leave  as 
much  room,  power  and  capacity,  for  the  love  of  other  speci- 
mens as  at  the  first. 

And  women  are  the  flowers  of  creation  to  man,  and,  as  it 
is  with  flowers  or  any  objects  of  regard,  each  has  her  own 
special  qualities  and  perfections,  and  each  makes  her  own 
peculiar  impression.  There  are  no  two  women  who  impress 
a  man  alike,  or  that  affect  the  same  side  of  his  nature,  or 
touch  it  in  the  same  way.  They  are  distinct  images  in  his 
brain  and  heart — hence  the  love  of  one  never  interferes  with 
the  love  of  the  other  in  the  slightest  degree.  One  is  as  the 
Rose  to  him,  with  its  peculiar  graces  and  odor,  and  another 
as  tbe  Primrose  with  a  beauty  of  another  order  and  a  fr.>g- 
rance  of  an  entirely  different  kind  In  mind  and  person — 
in  every  manifestation  of  the  soul  within,  they  are  di.^tinct. 
There  can  be  no  rivalry,  no  comparison,  no  competition 
between  such  different  impressions,  and  therefore  no  room 
for  jealousy.  If  all  a  man's  wives  are  truly  mated  and  in 
perfect  union  with  him —save  and  except,  as  one  may  travel 
faster  in  the  virtues  of  Christ  and  in  divine  inteH'gmce  (hnn 
another,  there  can  be  no  preference  or  compari.%on. 

And  as  it  is  with  any  objects  of  delight — i.o  matUT  how 
numerous — love  is  not  divided  by  the  number  upon  which  it 
rests.  The  intellectual  man  or  woman  knows  that  any  one 
object  of  beauty  in  Sculpture  prepares  and  intensifies  his  or 
her  appreciation  of  one  or  a  hundred  objects  in  ]\iinting, 
Poetry  or  Song.  And  so  it  is  with  men  the  more  truly  they 
love  each  wife,  the  more  their  love — nature  is  dovolupcd  by 
the  process  and  the  greater  the  power  and  inten.iity  with 
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which  they  can  love  and  appreciate  the  rest.  And  it  must 
also  be  understood  that  each  wife  is  loved  with  all  his 
nature,  not  with  a  part,  but  with  the  collective  power  which 
all  put  together  have  cultivated  within  him. 

If  women  will  study  men  and  themselves  intellectually, 
they  will  see  that  it  is  true.  They  will  discover  that  love  is 
indivisible.  They  will  also  learn  that  man  is  a  growing 
creature  in  his  capacity  for  love  as  well  as  everything  else. 
At  one  period  of  his  career  the  love  of  one  wife,  one  child, 
or  one  pursuit  is  all  he  is  capable  of.  By-and-bye  he  en- 
larges his  nature  and  finds  himself  possessed  of  a  capacity  for 
taking  more  within  the  circle  of  his  affections.^  lie  does 
not  love  the  first  les.<%,  simply,  there  is  more  capacity  within 
his  nature  than  there  was  before.  While  ignorant  of  these 
truths,  most  women  would,  of  course,  value  the  possession  of 
such  a  man's  love  far  more  when  he  could  love  but  one,  than 
when  his  powers  of  affection  .strctolied  beyond  and  included 
other  objects  within  its  domain.  But  the  intellectual  and 
developed  woman,  who  values  love  according  U^  its  quality, 
and  according  to  the  character  of  the  being  who  bestows  it, 
sees  that  the  love  of  the  first  kind — although  she  had  in  that 
case  all  there  was  of  it — was  as  the  love  of  a  child  compared 
to  that  of  a  man.  She  perceives  that  at  the  later  period 
new  powers  of  thought  and  appreciation  are  in  his  brain — 
new  powers  of  sensation  in  his  heart,  and,  consequently, 
that  he  is  a  greater  man.  Hence  she  would  far  prefer  to  be 
loved  by  him  in  his  later  condition  than  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  his  regard  in  his  first. 

Growing  out  of  these  facts  is  an  important  truth  which 
all  women  will  learn  sooner  or  later,  and  that  is,  that  if  it 
were  possible  that  another  object  of  affection  engaging  their 
husband's  soul  could  bo  obliterated,  equally  as  though  it 
had  never  existed,  it  would  leave  no  more  love  for  them, 
The  only  effect  would  be  that  their  husband  would  be  so  much 
the  poorer,  while  they  would  be  none  the  richer.  Thousands 
of  men,  not  in  polygamy,  but  who  have  a  dead  wife,  know, 
that  could  it  be  proved  to  them  that  the  departed  dear 
one,  absolutely,  never  existed  at  all,  and  her  image  eternally 
wiped  from  their  hearts,  that  fact  would  leave  untouched  in 
extent  and  quality  the  love  for  the  wife  living  there.  That 
operation  would  make  it  no  more  nor  less,  although  some  wo- 
men in  their  ignorance  think  it  would.  The  truth  is.  every 
woman  engraves  her  own  image  in  her  husbands  soul;  she 
carves  her  own  niche;  and,  whether  anyone  else  ever  carves 
another  or  not,  it  is  just  of  the  size  she  makes  it,  and  of  the 
enrichment  with  which  she,  herself,  endows  it.  Her  virtues, 
her  love,  her  wifely  graces,  her  motherly  soul,  determines 
its  own  impression  and  influence  upon  her  husband's  heart 
Even  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  power.  It  is  what  it 
— as  we  may  say — in  spite  of  the  husband  himself,  much  less 
can  it  be  aided  by  the  absence,  or  weakened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  any  woman  that  lives. 

In  this  respect,if  innoother,man  is  a  type  of  Deity.  If  all  the 
blazing  constellations  of  the  universe,  with  thcirmyriad  intel- 
ligences, were  swept  out  of  existence,till  but  one  soul  remained 
to  share  its  Maker's  love,  that  one  soul  would  be  no  richer  in 
his  regard.  That  one  soul  would  still  possess  only  its  fi.xed 
unalterable  and  eternal  value;  beyond  which  it  would  be  heir 
to  no  gre-ater  blessing  by  the  change,  than  the  impoverish- 
ment and  desolation  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  And  so 
with  women  who  imagine  what  a  heaven  of  love  they  would 
share,  could  every  other  such  affection  be  banished  for  ever 
from  their  husband's  hearts.  Compared  to  the  magnitude  of 
affectional  nature  destined  for  woman's  source  of  blessedness 
and  love,  the  heaven  they  would  gain  would  simply  be  a 
withered  nature  in  the  husband  and  a  bankrupt  life  for  ever. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  all  the  time,  that  our  as- 
sertions with  regard  to  the  results  of  divine  plural  marriage, 
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are  based  entirely  on  the  supposition  of  heaven-directed 
unions,  and  heaven-regulated  marriage  lives.  The  scheme 
in  the  mind  of  God  is  planned  solely  with  an  eye  to  an 
eternally  progressive  future.  Polygamy  is,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  a  principle  of  progress,  unsuited  to  the  mass,  by 
whoso  experience  it  never  can  be  judged,  except  as  they  rise 
from  the  general  condition  to  one  of  nobler  life  and  holier 
aspiration. 

The  fears  of  women  to  day  arise  from  their  viewing  men 
solely  as  they  are,  apart  from  the  influences  of  truth  upon 
their  minds.  They  fail  to  realize  their  own  divinity  and  na- 
tive powers  of  progress,  as  well  as  those  of  men.  In  an  unde- 
veloped condition,  women  cannot  sense  what  there  is  in  men's 
natures  [or  their,  own,  awaiting  unfoldment.  In  their  pro- 
gress women  will  realize  a  divinity  within  humanity  in  its 
higher  conditions,  upon  which  they  can  rely.  Growing  in 
divine  nature  themselves — sensing  the  power  of  truth  within 
themselves — in  enlarging  their  own  natures  and  directing 
their  own  esteem,  they  will  realize  the  expansiveness  of  the 
human  soul  in  man — and  realize,  more  than  all,  the  power  of 
eternal  truth  in  controling  his  judgment  and  his  affections. 
They  will  know  that  man  must  inevitably  arrrive  at  a  power 
of  uninfluenced,  righteous  love.  They  will  discover  that,  in 
the  ladder  of  his  progress,  it  is  a  round  that  he  cannot  slip. 
He  may,  like  themselves,  go  backward  for  a  time,  or  he  may 
temporarily  remain  where  he  is;  but  he  cannot  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  his  developing  nature  without  weaknesses  and 
petty  partialities  passing  away  before  the  light  of  a  clearer 
intellect — and  the  quality  to  be  attracted  only  by  the  high- 
est, the  purest,  and  the  eternally  lovliest,  becoming  fixed  and 
unalterable  qualities  of  his  being.  Gt>d  is  within  man,  and 
man  cannot  unfold  himself  without  reflecting  His  qualities  of 
judgment  and  righteous  appreciation.  But  all  this  is  no  less 
t];ue  of  women's  natures.  And  upon  this  broad  and  solid 
truth,  both  men  and  women  will  rely  for  their  influence  and 
hold  in  each  other's  hearts.  Women  will  know  that  all  that 
true  beauties  of  life  or  character  can  demand  of  God,  Angels 
or  men  in  esteem — or  from  a  husband  in  the  tender  emotion 
of  love — must  be  yielded  to  them;  and  beyond  that  they  never 
can  obtain. 

Where  will  be  the  power  of  jealousy  then?  It  will  disap- 
pear in  the  sunlight  of  a  greater  knowledge.  Women  vrill 
fall  back  upon  the  advancement  of  their  own  perfections  for 
their  influence  and  love — not  in  rivalry,  for  what  they  gain 
will  not  weaken  another's  excellency,  nor  what  they  los'>  ad- 
vance another's  worth.  Women  will  fear  none  but  them- 
selves. As  they  put  on  God,  as  they  become  adorned  with 
the  beauties  of  a  Christ-like  life,  in  its  setting  aside  of  self, 
in  tenderness  for  other's  pleasures,  in  its  earnestness  that  all 
that  is  good  in  others  should  be  known,  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired— so  will  they,  by  the  great  law  of  superiority  of  quality, 
make  and  take  their  own ;  and — ^flrm  as  the  influence  of 
Deity — enthrone  themselves  in  universal  regard,  but,  more 
than  all,  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  a  husband's  soul.  And  in 
proportion  as  women  realize  their  husband's  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  his  inevitable  progress  towards  the  divine  quality 
of  true  judgment,  so  rivalry  will  die,  having  no  food  for  life. 
Instead  of  fearing  future  additions  to  their  husband's  love — 
inasmuch  as  it  can  take  nothing  from  them,  but  will  add  to 
him  in  whom  their  all  centers;  and  by  reflection  on  them- 
selves— they  will  glory  in  every  increase  of  that  extending 
circle  of  affection,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  and  he  are  to 
be  eternally  embossomed  and  find  their  undying  sources  of 
variety,  lite,  concord,  and  joy. 

Thus,  in  the  experience  of  plural  marriage,  where  its  true 
relations  are  sustained,  women  will  find  solid  ground  for  all 
their  hopes  of  enduring  love — ^a  foundation  secure  to  them 
as  the  immortality  of  their  own  being,  based  on  their  own 
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imperishable  beauties  of  character.  Qualities  potent  with  all 
righteous  and  progressed  beings,  but  sealed  with  a  diviner 
seal,  consolidated  and  assured  by  the  ties  of  eternal  affinity, 
in  his  bosom  with  whom  the  providences  of  the  Great  Man- 
ager of  life  has  made  them  one. 

Security  of  love,  with  such  full  return  as  all  the  dearest 
and  deepest  affections  of  her  soul  can  in  their  very  na- 
ture require  for  happiness,  is  all  a  woman  needs.  This  she 
must  have;  and  this  her  husband's  progressed  nature,  consti- 
tutionally averse  to  others  being  loved,  even  by  the  same  ob- 
ject as  themselves,  could  they  but  be  satisfied  that  all  their 
love  was  returned,  and  assured  to  them  forever.  Their  jeal- 
ousies are  not  nature's  voice  protesting  against  the  exten- 
sion of  their  husband's  love,  but  nature  within  them  fearing 
for  its  own.  It  is  not  nature  crying  for  a  monopoly  of  love, 
but  nature  asserting  the  necessity  of  full  and  unbounded  re- 
turn. Women's  jealousies  are  their  fears,  based  on  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  and  men's  present  weaknesses,  and 
the  influences  of  external  gifts  and  fascinations  upon  them. 
TJieir  fears  are  a  letjititimate  result  of  a  stcUe  of  things  for 
which  plural  marrhje  was  never  intended.  Divine  plurality 
is  adapted  for  only  a  higher  plane  of  things,  in  which  men 
must  pass  beyond  such  conditions  of  weakness;  and  a  greater 
knowledge  dissipate  women's  fears.  If  man  perfects  his 
character,  until  the  love-like,  qualities  of  Christ  are  de- 
veloped in  him — as  all  men  must,  or  demonstrate  their  unfit- 
ness for  plural  marriage — they  will  fill  the  woman's  being 
with  that  love;  and  being  filled  she  will  need  no  more.  Her 
own  happiness  being  assured,  she  will  not  care  how  many 
others  join  with  her  in  loving  qualities  so  precious  in  her  eyes. 
The  more  others  love  him,  the  more  she  will  rejoice  that  her 
heart's  idol  is  lifted  up;  and  the  deeper  and  closer  their  love 
for  him — seeing  it  cannot  push  her  out — the  deeper  hers  for 
for  them,  and  the  stronger  unity  with  them. 

The  benefits  of  plural  marriage  to  woman,  like  the  bene- 
fits attending  the  pains  and  cares  of  maternity,  lie  not  in  its 
gratifications,  but  in  its  compensations.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
hibiting these  compensations  to  women  at  large,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  can  only  appeal  to  a  noble, 
generous  and  improved  nature.  So  the  selfish  and  narrow 
woman,  who  lives  for  herself  alone,  who  feels  that  every  hap- 
piness or  attention  bestowed  upon  another  is  so  much  taken 
from  herself,  there  is  little  promise,  indeed.  It  is  with  the 
principles  of  celestial  marriage  as  it  is  with  the  high  and  ex- 
alted sentiments  of  Jesus;  they  never  can  be  realized  by  the 
mass  as  such.  They  must  be  lived  up  to,  ere  they  can  be 
sensed  in  their  beauty  and  potency.  There  are,  however, 
women,  as  there  are  men,  whose  hearts  are  sufficiently  open 
to  heavenly  influence,  to  have  felt  that  plural  marriage— en- 
tered into  in  the  true  spirit,  with  a  soul  looking  upward  for 
every  angelic  influence — leads  faster  to  development  in  man 
than  any  other  condition.  To  such  we  say,  one  of  the  bene- 
fits of  plural  marriage  to  woman  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings 
more  of  God  and  more  of  wisdom  to  them  in  their  husband's 
life.  They  share  a  richer  nature;  they  obtain  a  more  God- 
like and  a  greater  man.  But  their  husband,  a  man  entering 
into  plural  marriage,  not  from  the  promptings  of  passion  or 
ambition,  but  from  the  demands  of  his  nature  for  love  as 
germinated  by  the  un foldings  of  Deity  within  him — ^and  in 
no  other  plurality  do  wo  believe — then  will  that  plurality 
develop  in  him  a  deeper  and  diviner  nature;  and  his  wives 
will  experience  an  intensity  of  love  as  far  superior  to  that 
obtained  by  women  out  of  this  order,  as  is  the  full  grown  love 
of  man  to  the  puerile  affections  of  infancy  and  youth. 

Another  truth,  to  which  we  have  referred,  when  realized, 
will  give  a  woman  peace.  As  divinely  purposed  in  this  sys- 
tem, none  can  come  together  for  eternal  unions,  but  such  as 


the  Almighty  has  decreed.  None,  therefore,  can  come  to  her 
husband  from  vanity,  rivalry  or  passion.  None  can — ^while 
he  seeks  for  heavenly  guidance  and  waits  on  its  providing — 
be  led  to  unite  with  nim,  but  the  pure.  Such  only  as  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  him  from  the  fitness  and  necessity  of 
their  natures.  What  can  a  woman  have  against  such  uni- 
ons? All  nature  within  her  will  rejoice  that  that  which  is 
harmonious  and  eternally  suited  should  come  together. 

And  now  let  us  close  this  brief  inquiry  into  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject. Let  us  review  woman's  condition  in  the  perfect 
working  of  this  order.  AVomen,  we  say,  will  gain  a  nobler 
and  more  God-like  consort  for  an  eternal  companion.  They 
will  have — and  know  they  have — a  deeper,  purer,  and  more 
overshadowing  love,  because,  coming  from  a  heart  more  per^ 
fected  in  love.  They  will  gain  in  the  abolishment  of  rivalries 
and  meannesses  from  their  bosoms.  And  in  opening  their 
hearts  to  the  angelic  desire  of  seeing  others  happy,  they  will 
gain  a  purity  and  elevation  of  feeling  which  no  lower  life  can 
give.  They  will  learn  that  the  tendency  of  women  to  con- 
verge the  interest  of  their  whole  natures  in  their  husband's 
joys  and  sorrows  has  a  far  more  blessed  meaning  and  a  far 
grander  result  than  they  have  ever  supposed.  For  all  the 
streams  of  pleasure  flowing  into  his  soul  will  by  that  union  of 
spirit  pass  to  theirs.  In  every  love  that  takes  his  bosom 
they  will  share,  loving  and  being  loved  by  him — for  they  are 
one.  No  heart  can  be  added  to  the  family  compact  (when 
the  union  of  husband  and  wife  is  perfected)  that  comes  to  his 
alone.  And  here,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  plural  marriage^  and  the  most  effectual 
cause  of  its  freedom  from  pain  and  jealousies.  It  turns  on 
the  complete  and  perfect  absorption  of  the  wife  in  her  hus- 
band. So  complete  will  be  the  wedding  of  their  natures,  that 
he  cannot  love  nor  be  blessed  alone.  Their  lives  will  be 
bound  up  together;  and  he  will  find  his  happiness  in  their 
joys,  while  they  will  drink  their  deepest  draughts  of  delight 
in  the  satisfactions  of  his  being.  And  he  will  take  them 
and  their  whole  united  love  on  to  new  sources  of  affection, 
honor  and  exaltation,  worlds  without  end.  Women  will  un- 
derstand the  mystery  and  import  of  the  magical  entwine- 
ment  of  their  natures  in  all  the  pulsations  of  their  husbands* . 
being  in  that  day. 


SAXON  LITERATURE. 

POETRY   OP   ALFRED   THE   GREAT. 

We  will  conclude  our  articles  on  Alfred  the  Great  by  spec- 
imens ol  Saxon  literature  from  ""the  pen  of  that  illustrious 
founder  of  the  English  civilization  and  nation. 


ON    TYBA5T8. 


%. 


Hear  now  one  discourse 

Of  those  proud, 

Unrighteous 

Kings  of  the  earth, 

That  now  here  with  many 

And  various  garments, 

Bright  in  beauty, 

Wonderoualy  shine 

On  high  sebts; 

Clothed  in  gold 

And  jewels. 

Without  these  stand  around 

Innumerable 

Thegns  and  earls 

That  are  adorned 

With  warlike  decoration: 

Illustrious  in  battle; 

With  swords  and  belts 

Very  glittering; 


And  who  attend  him 

With  great  glory. 

They  threaten  every  where 

The  surrounding 

Other  nations; 

And  the  lord  carcth  not, 

That  governs  this  army. 

For  either  friends'  or  enemies' 

Life  or  possessions; 

But  he,  a  fierce  mind, 

Rests  on  every  one, 

Likest  of  any  thing 

To  a  fierce  hound. 

lie  is  exalted 

Within  in  his  mind 

For  that  power 

That  to  him  every  one 

Of  his  dear  princes 

Gives  and  supports. 
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HIK  ADDBE8H  TO  THE  DEITT. 


0  thou  Creator 
Of  the  shining  stars; 
Of  heayen  and  the  earth; 
Thou  on  high  throne 
Eternal  governest, 
And  thou  swiftly  all 
The  heayen  turnest  round, 
And  through  thy 
Holy  might 
Compellest  the  stars 
That  they  should  obey  thee. 
Thus  the  sun 
Of  the  black  night 
The  darkness  extinguishes 
Through  Thy  might. 

With  pale  light 
The  bright  planets 
The  moon  tempers 
Through  the  eflfect 
Of  thy  power. 
A  while  also  the  sun 
Bereaveth  that  of  its 
Bright  light 
When  it  may  happen 
That  near  enough 
It  necessarily  comes. 

So  the  greater 
Morning  star 

That  we  with  another  name 
The  evening  star 
Here  named: 
Thou  compellest  this 
That  he  the  sun's 
Path  should  precede. 
Every  year 
He  shall  go  on 
Before  him  to  advance. 

Thou,  0  Father, 
Makest  of  summer 
The  long  days 
Very  hot. 

To  the  winter  days, 
Wondrously  short 
Times  hast  thou  appointed. 

Thou,  to  the  trees 
Givest  the  south  and  west, 
Which  before,  black  storms 
From  the  north  and  east 
Had  deprived 
Of  every  leaf 
By  the  more  hostile  wind. 

Oh!  how  on  earth 
All  creatures 
Obey  thy  command, 
As  in  the  heavens 
Some  do 

In  mind  and  power. 
But  men  only 
Against  thy  will 
Oftenest  struggle. 


Hail!  Oh  thou  Eternal, 
And  thou  Almighty, 
Of  all  creatures 
Creator  and  ruler. 
Pardon  thy  wretched 
Children  of  the  earth, 
Mankind, 
In  the  course  of  thy  might. 

Why,  0  eternal  God! 
Wouldst  thou  ever 
That  fortune 
At  her  will 
Should  go 
To  evil  men? 

That  in  every  way  so  strongly. 
She  full  oft 
Should  hurt  the  guiltless. 

Evil  men  sit 
Over  the  earth's  kingdoms 
On  high  seats. 
They  tread  down  the .  holy 
Under  their  feet 
AVho  know  no  crimes. 

Why  should  fortune 
^love  so  perversely? 
Thus  are  hidden 
Here  on  the  world 
Over  many  cities 
The  bright  arts. 
The  unrighteous  always 
Have  in  contempt 
Those  that  are,  than  them, 
Wiser  in  right: 
Worthier  of  power. 
The  false  lot  is 
A  long  while 
Covered  by  frauds. 

Now,  in  the  world  here, 
Impious  oaths 
Hurt  not  man. 
If  thou  now,  O  Ruler, 
Wilt  not  steer  fortune 
But  at  her  self-will 
Lettest  her  triumph, 
Then  I  know 
That  thee  will 
Worldly  men  doubt 
Over  the  parts  of  the  globe, 
Kxcept  a  few  only. 

Oh,  my  Lord! 
Thou  that  overseest  all 
Of  the  world's  creatures, 
Look  now  on  mankind 
With  mild  eyes. 
Now  they  here  in  many 
Of  the  world's  waves 
Struggle  and  labor. 
Miserable  earth  citizens! 
Forgive  them  now. 


ON  THE  NATURAL  EQUAUTIf  OF  MAN. 


fe. 


The  citizens  of  earth. 
Inhabitants  of  the  ground, 
All  had 

One  like  beginning. 
They  of  two  only 
All  came; 
M^n  and  women, 
Within  the  world. 
And  they  also  now  yet 
All  alike 

Come  into  the  world 
The  splendid  and  the  lowly. 
This  is  no  wonder, 
Because  all  know 
That  there  is  one  God 
Of  all  creatures: 
Lord  of  mankind: 
The  Father  and  the  Creator. 


He  the  sun's  light 
Giveth  from  the  heavens. 
The  moon  and  this 
Of  the  greater  stars. 

He  made 
Men  on  the  earth; 
And  united 
The  soul  to  the  body. 
At  the  first  beginning 
The  folks  under  the  skies 
He  made  equally  noble; 
Every  sort  of  men. 

Why  then  do  ye  ever 
Over  other  men 
Thus  arrogate 
Without  cause? 
Now  you  do  not  find 
Any  not  noble. 


Why  do  ye  from  nobility 

Now  exalt  yourselves? 

In  his  mind  let 

Every  one  of  men 

Be  rightly  noble. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  thee. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth 

Not  only  in  the  flesh; 

But  yet  every  man 

That  is  by  all 

His  vices  subdued 

First  abandons 


His  origin  of  life. 

And  his  own 

Nobility  from  himself; 

And  also  which  the  Father 

At  the  beginning  made  for  him. 

For  this,  will 

The  Almighty  God 

Unnoble  him; 

That  he  noble  no  more 

Thenceforth  might  he. 

In  the  world; 

Nor  come  to  glory. 


THE  EXCF11SIVENE88  OF  THE  MLND. 


I  have  wings 
Swifter  than  the  birds: 
With  them  I  can  fly 
Far  from  the  earth. 
Over  the  high  roof 
Of  this  heaven. 
And  there  1  now  must 
Wing  thy  mind. 
With  my  feathers, 
To  look  forth 
Till  that  thou  mayest 
This  world 

And  every  earthly  thing 
Entirely  overlook: 

This  is  the  Wise  King, 
This  is  he  that  governs 
Over  the  nations  of  men. 
And  all  the  other 
Kings  of  the  earth. 
He  with  his  bridle 
Hath  restrained  around 
All  the  revolutions 
Of  earth  and  heaven. 


Thou  mayest  over  the  skies 
Extensively 
Sport  with  thy  wings, 
Far  up  over 
The  heavens  to  wind 
Afterwards  to  view 
Above  over  all. 
Thou  mayest  also  go 
Above  the  fire 

That  many  years  ascends  far 
Betwixt  the  air  and  the  firma- 
ment 
So  as  to  it  at  the  beginning 
The  Father  appointed. 
He  his  governing  reins 
Well  coerces. 
He  governs  ever 
Through  his  strong  might 
All  the  swift  cars 
Of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  the  only  judge  is  steadfast, 
Unchangeable, 
Beauteous  and  great. 


HIS  PUrTVRE  OF  FrTURITI. 


0  children  of  men 
Over  the  world ! 
Every  one  of  the  freel 
Try  for  that  eternal  good 
That  we  have  spoken  of, 
And  for  those  riches 
That  we  have  mentioned. 
He  that  then  now  is 


Narrowly  bound 
With  the  useless  love 
Of  this  large  world. 
Let  him  seek  speedily 
Full  freedom, 
That  he  may  advance 
To  the  riches 
Of  the  souPs  wisdom. 


LOCKE'S  MACBETH   MUSIC. 


We  will  now  return  to  our  principal  subject,  Locke's 
Macbeth  music. 

The  instrumental  introduction  to  this  singular,  but  great 
composition,  opens  in  Scene  second,  Act  second. 

Locke  must  have  fallen  into  a  dreamy  supernatural  reverie 
to  have  portrayed  so  faithfully  in  his  interlude  the  weird 
instrumental  summoning  of  the  witches,  to  hear  announced 
by  their  messenger,  the  deed  of  blood. 

The  rhythmical  construction  and  harmonical  forms  in  this 
instrumental  introduction,  so  visibly  portrays  the  witchcraft 
method  of  assembling,  that  we  fancy  the  hearing  of  their 
quiet,  fantastic  step  before  they  appear,  although — when  they 
become  visible — they  seem  to  walk  on  air,  and  this  proves 
the  attention  paid  by  the  choral  body  to  stage  business  as 
well  as  the  music. 

The  witches  having  a^embled,  Hecate — Mr.  Hardic — 
breaks  forth  in  rccitativo  form,  "Speak,  sister,  speak,  is  the 
deed  done?"  This  declamatory  section,  of  two  bars,  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ilardic  with  powerful  energy  and  weird-like 
expression. 

The  question  of  Hecate  is  answered,  in  the  same  division 
of  subject,  by  the  first  singing  witch — Mrs.  Careless — with 
the  words,  **Long  ago.'*  This  remaining  portion  of  the  divi- 
sion takes  more  of  the  aria  than  the  rccitativo  form,  and  its 
well  constructed  variations  in  skips  and  passings,  and  also  in 
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melodial  mquie^o  inspirations,  are  most  expressive.  This 
semi-aria  portion  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Careless  with  fine 
Binging  effect,  although  we  fancied  her  general  pure  and  sil- 
ver-like  tone  soprano  voce  was  somewhat  injured  by  cold, 
which  detracted  from  some  of  her  notes  a  portion  of  that 
clearness  and  perfect  intonation  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
producing. 

The  next  division,  ^'Many  more  murders  must  this  one 
ensue,"  may  be  considered  an  accompanied  recUatwo^  as 
much  of  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  accompaniment.  How- 
ever, it  is  full  of  powerful  and  expressive  vocal  declamations, 
and  its  harmonious  exulting  interpretations  of  the  "spilling 
of  much  more  blood"  adds  considerable  effect  to  the  rccita- 
ttvo.  Indeed,  Locke  has  portrayed  in  such  vivid  character 
the  prophetic  weird  inspirations  of  the  witches,  that  in  fancy 
we  behold  the  future  spilling  of  much  more  blm)d  by  Mac- 
beth. 

Hecate — ^Mr.  Htu'dic — in  his  rendering  of  this  singular 
piece,  not  only  gave  its  true  expressive  rendition,  but  his 
acting  much  aided  the  interpretation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rcdtativo^  the  same  words,  ''He 
must,  he  shall  spill  much  more  blood,"  was  taken  by  the 
chorus  in  classical  canonical  imitation,  and  this  splendid  har- 
monic division  was  rendered  by  the  choral  body  with  great 
energy;  great  precision  in  time,  and  would  have  been  finely 
intoned,  but  for  two  or  thrco  of  the  soprano  voices  who  had 
not  attended  the rehcarsal,and  who,  by  their  inattention,  were 
a  Icetle  out  of  tune. 

A  symphony  of  eight  bars,  t^ikcii  from  the  canonical  imi- 
tations, closes  the  first  capital  movement. 

The  first  division  of  the  second  part  opens  with  the  ncffa- 
ttvo,  "Now  let  us  dance,''  by  fourth  witch.  The  remaining 
three  principal  witches  declaim  alternately,  "Agreed!  agreed! 
agreed!"  This  was  rendered  with  effect;  but  the  culminat- 
ing power  was  produced  by  the  chorus  on  the  harmony  of 
the  second  inversion  of  the  dominant  seventh,  modulating  to 
C,  the  dominant  of  primitive  key.  The  immensity  of  effect, 
brought  out  with  the  percussion  and  resolution  of  that  chord, 
by  the  choral  body,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying 
what  astonishing  hits  are  produced  by  great  authors,  when 
employing  compound  harmonies,  by  their  preparing  to  make 
grand  points,  and  how  full  of  meaning  are  their  resolutions. 
Authors,  with  little  genius  and  knowledge  of  combined 
sounds,  will  employ  harmonics  which,  notwsthstanding  their 
correctness  in  unity,  will  produce  a  horrid  grating  noise  by 
the  percussion,  and  a  non-meaning  progression  will  result  in 
passing  fi*om  the  chords. 

Following  the  burst  of  telling  harmonies,  we  hear  the 
full  chorus,  "We  should  rejoice  when  good  kings  bleed." 
The  first  four  bars  of  this  division  contains  only  the  major 
harmonic  triads,  and  their  inversions.  These  harmonies  are 
employed  for  the  reason  of  its  being  constructed  in  the  first 
specie  of  counterpoint',  note  against  note.  Notwithstanding 
its  simple  harmonic  ccmibinations,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
opening  period. 

On  the  word  "rejoice."  a  legitimate  canon  is  invented,  and 
the  ascending  seconds  and  descending  thirds  remind  us  of 
Handel's  treatment  of  rejoicing  passages;  but  although  the 
interpretation  is  similiar  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  above 
great  composer,  the  passage  is  nevertheless  original,  as  it  was 
written  before  HandcFs  day.  At  the  finish  of  the  seven-bar 
canon  an  adjunctive  period — in  simple  mnnterpoint — is  added 
to  strengthen  the  termination. 

This  is  a  fine  classical  chorus,  and  was  rendered  by  the 
whole  choral  body  with  much  energy,  precision  in  time  and 
correct  intervalic  intonation. 

The  semi-aria  "When  cattle  die  about," — which  followed 


the  chorus — is  a  beautiful  gem  of  modulation:  it  is  full  of  ef- 
fective harmonies  selected  from  the  various  minor  model  forms 
of  the  ancients;  and  closes  in  G,  minor. 

This  fine  solo  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Hardie  with  artistic 
skill,  and  espre^sivo  appassionato  declamation. 

The  following  chorus  "rejoice,"  being  nearly  of  same  char- 
acter in  harmonies  and  construction  of  subject  as  the  last,  we 
will  pass  on  by  saying  it  was  a  creditable  rendering  by  the 
full  choral  body. 

The  solo  "When  wind  and  waves  are  wamng,"  is  a  fine  de- 
scriptive subject,  and  was  delivered  by  3f  r.  Hardie  with  em- 
phasis and  effect. 

The  chorus  "Rejoice,"  is  again  repeated,  and  we  fancied 
that,  notwithstanding  its  being  pretty  well  done  before  by  the 
choruses  this  time  the  vocal  body  put  in  more  spirit — 
vim,  in  this  fnak  chorus  of  the  second  capital  division  than 
they  did  in  the  former  choruses  of  the  same  character. 

The  next  division  opens  with  a  symphony  of  four  bars,  and 
introduces  an  arid  gem,  "Let's  have  a  dance."  This  fantas- 
tic aria — ^which  is  constructed  in  six-four  time, — is  a  splen- 
did description  in  words,  and  in  music,  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  the  witches  by  the  death  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scot- 
land. 

Notwitlistanding  the  vividity  of  the  fantastic,  descriptive 
passages  contained  in  this  melodial  gem,  it  also  abounds  in 
graceful  gliding  progressions  with  intervalic  variations.  It 
also  contains  many  fine  telling  harmonic  modulations,  which 
aid  the  descriptive  melody  in  bringing  out  more  vividly  by 
the  exulting  anticipations  of  the  weird  assembly. 

We  have  always  admired  the  truthful  rendition  of  this 
aria,  by  Mi-s.  Careless,  and  notwithstanding  the  tremolo  of 
the  vocal  chords  in  her  throat — produced  by  cold — in  the 
rendering  of  her  first  solo,  it  was  evident  by  her  delivery  of 
this  fine  fantastic  composition  that  she  had  recovered  the 
command  of  her  voice,  and  was  then  not  only  enabled  to  pro- 
duce perfect  intonation,  but  playful  expression,  and  graceful 
execution  also.  In  fact,  it  was  an  artistic  interpretation  of 
Locke's  ideas. 

After  the  close  of  a  five-bar  interlude,  a  loud  peal  of  thun- 
der is  heard,  denoting  an  incantation;  the  whole  body  of 
witches  kneel  and  burst  forth  in  largo  and  weirdlike  grand- 
eur, "At  the  night-raven's  voice."  This  is  a  grand  incanta- 
tion period  of  five  bars;  full  of  expressive  harmonies,  describ- 
ing in  vivid  colors  the  witchcraft  devilry  and  crime. 

This  slow,  solemn,  weird  incantation  was  well  interpreted 
by  the  whole  choral  body. 

This  chorus  was  followed  by  an  allegro,  spirifoso  division 
in  two-four  time,  with  the  words,  "And  nimbly,  nimbly  dance 
we  still.  The  extreme  change  from  the  largo  to  the  allegro 
produced  an  immense  effect;  and  it  was  much  heightened  by 
the  echo  of  the  Soptrano,  alto,  and  hasso  voices  behind  the 
scenes,  on  the  words,  "To  the  echo,"  and  "hollow  hill." 
By  some  accident  the  Tenore  voce  was  non-est  and  the  qxuir- 
tctto  was  not  complete:  however,  both  the  tuttl  voices  on  the 
stage,  and  the  trio  imitating  the  echo,  brought  down  the 
house  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  by  their  fine  rendition  of  this 
piece.      We  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  our  next. 


Not  only  are  there  hinges  and  joints  in  the  bones,  but 
there  are  also  valves  in  the  veins,  a  force-pump  in  the  heart, 
and  curiosities  in  other  parts  of  the  body  equally  striking. 
One  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  forms  an  actual  pulley.  The 
bones  which  support  the  body  are  made  precisely  in  that  form 
which  has  been  calculated  by  mathematicians  to  be  the 
strongest  for  pillars  and  supporting  columns — that  of  hollow 
cylinders. 
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TERESE,  THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN ; 

OR, 
NOT    ALL    DROSS. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER  LXXV. 

AT   THE    FOOT   OF   THE    SCAFFOLD. 

To  Newgate  and  the  condemned  coll  on  the  last  night  of  Farin- 
elll's  life:  so  thought  all  London.  To-morrow  morn  at  ten  o'clock 
the  people  promised  themseWes  a  great  treat;  that  treat  was  to  sec 
a  man  hanged  who  had  caused  a  tremendous  excitement  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  circumstance  that  will  create  such  a  horri- 
ble interest  in  the  public  mind  as  an  execution.  The  people  are 
more  than  eager, — they  are  mad  to  witness  the  hanging  of  a  man. 
The  worst  instincts  of  human  nature  are  excited.  A  mob  of  twen- 
ty thousand  will  virtually  crowd  a  poor  wretch's  life  out  of  him 
before  the  hangman's  fingers  touch  him  to  adjust  the  fatal  rope. 

All  that  a  sensitive  imagination  could  realize  of  this  and  similar 
circumstances  connected  with  a  public  execution  of  fifty  years  ago, 
poor  Farinelli  and  his  bride  realized  to  the  fullness  on  the  night 
before  the  dreadful  day  of  his  doom.  They  both  felt  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

Of  course,  the  circumstance  of  Clara  Garcia  being  with  Farin- 
elli in  his  prison,  and  of  her  private  marriage  with  him,  was  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  public.  Indeed,  Sir  Richard  Brine  and 
the  Governor  of  Newgate  had  far  exceeded  their  prerogatives  in 
permitting  such  an  uncommon  case;  but,  as  the  secret  was  in  the 
hands  of  themselves  and  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  they  never  as- 
sumed even  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Clara  was  with  her  hus- 
band. The  only  man  guilty  of  knowing  anything  of  the  matter  was 
the  sympathetic  jailor,  who,  besides  his  sympathy,  had  been  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  Sir  Richard  Courtney.  Brine  and  the  Gov- 
ernor adopted  the  singularly  conscientious  way  of  performing 
their  duty  as  did  Nelson  when  he  put  his  spyglass  to  his  blind 
eye,  not  to  see  his  admiral's  signal;  and  England  afterwards  put 
the  glass  to  her  blind  eye  not  to  see  his  breach  of  naval  law,  and 
to  honor  a  great  man  for  his  sin  of  disobedience.  So  to  make  an 
innocent  man  happy  in  his  last  moments,  all  were  blind  to  the  fact 
that  Clara  Garcia  was  in  Farinelli's  cell  on  the  night  before  the 
intended  execution. 

**Hark,  Beppo — dear  Boppo,  what  noise  is  that?"  exclaimed 
Clara,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband  and  clung  to 
him  in  terror. 

*K)lara,  my  faithful  one,  we  arc  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  scaf- 
fold."' 

**No,  no,  Beppo,  they  cannot  be  so  merciless  as  to  hang  an  in- 
nocent man.'' 

"They  are  erecting  my  scaffold,  Clara.  Hear  you  not  the 
strokes  of  the  hammer  at  every  fall?*' 

"Then,  Beppo — husband,  it  shall  be  *one  in  death.'  Wo  must 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice.  I  will  be  the  priestess.  Never  shall  you 
mount  that  dreadful  scaffold    Prepare!  for  I  am  ready." 

Clara  Garcia  had  been  an  actress  all  her  lifetime.  She  had  been 
trained  to  the  tragic  ecstasies,  and  now  she  felt  one  in  reality. 
She  was  sublime  in  her  tragic  spirit  then,  for  she  had  resolved 
that  none  else  than  his  devoted  wife  should  be  her  husband's  exe- 
cutioner. She  had  arranged  that  a  Catholic  priest  should  be  there 
at  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  to  receive  their  mutual  confession, 
and  to  give  them  absolution  from  all  their  sins  of  mortality.  She 
looked  at  her  watch:  it  lacked  but  five  minutes  of  twelve.  A  mo- 
ment or  two  later  the  good  priest  was  with  them. 

The  confession  of  the  follies  of  human  nature  was  frcolv  made 
to  the  representative  of  the  holy  church  and  absolution  of  their 
sins  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  one  who  conscientiously  bclioved 
that  God — not  himself — absolved  by  the  mouth  of  the  church  the 
sins  of  two  penitents.  This  solemn  service  through,  the  good 
priest,  spent  the  hours  with  the  condemned  man  till  four  in  the 
morning,  sustaining  him  and  his  wife  with  spiritual  comfort. 
They  then  urged  him  to  leave  them  alone  for  a  few  hours  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  dreadful  tragedy  so  near  at  hand.  But 
they  told  not  the  good  priest  that  they  had  resolved  to  arrange 
one  between  themselves  which  should  prevent  the  hideous  execu- 
tion on  a  public  scaffold.  That  part  of  their  sins,  if  sin  it  was, 
they  confessed  not. 

Again  they  are  alone,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammers  which 
they  had  heard  through  the  night  had  ceased.  They  understood 
the  import  of  this.  The  scaffold  was  finished;  the  scaffold  awaited 
its  victim  in  the  imagination  of  the  working  men  of  London  who 
already  began  to  be  astir.     Signer  Farinelli  was  at  the  foot  of 


that  scaffold.  It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  hangman  also  waited 
to  perform  his  hideous  work. 

The  eyes  of  the  victims  of  circumstantial  evidence  looked  into 
each  other  for  several  minutes  with  unspeakable  agony  mixed 
with  supremest  love.  Farinelli  then  took  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
and  they  both  knelt.  The  poor  siqger  then,  in  his  rich  voice — 
richer  from  emotion  and  tragic  fervor,  confessed  to  God  what  he 
had  not  dared  to  confess  to  his  servant.  There  is  in  man,  whose 
soul  is  itself  a  deity,  this  sublime  faith  in  heaven  which  enables 
us  to  approach  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge  with  less  of  fear 
than  we  approach  one  of  ourselves  sitting  in  the  judgment  seat. 
So  the  innocent  Farinelli  now  knelt  with  his  wife  and  told  to 
heaven  the  appalling  circumstances  which  surrounded  them,  and 
of  the  terrible  responsibility  which  they  were  about  to  take  upon 
themselves  of  ending  their  lives  together  rather  than  permit  the 
scaffold  to  receive  its  victim.  Farinelli  closed  with  a  humble  ap- 
peal for  forgiveness,  and  then  he  arose  and  said  calmly  to  his 
wife — 

"Clara  dear,  I  am  ready  now." 

The  wife  replied  not,  but  from  her  bosom  took  a  small  bottle 
and  uncorked  it.  She  then  held  it  before  her  eyes  for  an  instant 
as  though  measuring  its  deadly  contents,  after  which  she  deliber- 
ately put  the  bottle  to  her  lips  and  drank  half  of  it.  To  her  hus- 
band's lips  she  next  carried  the  deadly  vial  and  he  received  its 
contents  from  her  hand  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

"It  is  finished!"  she  said;  "I  have  played  the  high  priestess  in 
this  sacrifice." 

"And  nobly,  Clara  dear,  have  you  played  your  character.  Let 
us,  my  wife,  confirm  our  act  with  a  kiss  of  everlasting  love,  and 
then  in  each  other's  arms  await  our  deliverance  of  death.' 

At  this  moment,  hurried  footsteps  of  men  were  heard. 

"Clara,  we  are  just  in  time.  They  come;  yet  I  thought  it  not 
so  late." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  foster-brother 
of  Terese  Ben  Ammon,  when  the  door  of  the  condemned  cell 
opened  and  Walter  Templar  flew  in  and  caught  Farinelli  in  his 
arms.  Upon  each  other's  necks  they  wept:  Farinelli  wept  to 
realize  that  the  world  would  now  know  that  he  was  innocent,  and 
Walter  Templar  wept  in  the  belief  that  he  had  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  his  friend.  These  tears  were  pardonable  in  our 
hero,  for  he  had  himself  just  been  delivered  from  a  dungeon  and 
death;  and  they  were  pardonable  in  the  condemned  man,  for  he 
had  been  just  delivered  from  worse  than  death — the  apparent 
guilt  of  murder  and  the  felon's  fate.  Clara  Garcia  looked  on 
with  an  indescribable  air  of  triumph;  Snap,  with  a  feeling  of 
supreme  satisfaction,  Frederick  Do  Lacy  felt  his  soul  gush  into 
his  eyes  in  its  rapturous  delight. 

"Walter,  I  thank  my  God  that  my  eyes  have  seen  you  before  I 
die." 

"My  dear  Farinelli,  you  are  not  to  die,*'  observed  Snap  with  a 
smile. 

"Yet,  I  wish,  Walter,  that  you  had  arrived  ten  minutes  before; 
it  would  have  saved  us  from  a  terrible  act." 

"What  mean  you,  brother,"  inquired  Walter  anxiously. 

"Your  wife  swoons,"  said  Snap,  as  he  caught  Clara  Garcia  in 
his  arms.  "Ila!  what  is  this?  a  small  vial  in  her  hand.  Poison!" 
he  exclaimed,  putting  it  to  his  tongue.  This  must  be  seen  to. 
Take  the  lady,  De  Lacy.  Now,  this  all  comes  of  being  in  a  hurry. 
Impatience  is  a  vice,  I  have  told  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  that  a  thou- 
sand times.  Open  her  teeth,  Frederick.  There,  now,  my  dear 
madam,  is  a  little  more  poison  for  you;  and  you,  my  dear  Farin- 
elli, drink  the  other  portion.  Now,  to  poison  people  is  just  to 
my  taste — it  is  scientific.  So,  so,  my  good  Farinelii,  I  have  sent 
you  to  join  your  wife.'' 

Snap,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  busy.  He  never  talked  with- 
out acting  also.  He  had  taken  a  similar  bottle  from  a  small 
pocket  in  his  waistcoat  where  he  always  carried  this  particular 
vial.  The  effect  of  its  contents  was  more  subtle  than  the  poison, 
for  no  sooner  had  Farinelli  taken  it  than  he  fell  into  Walter's 
arms  apparently  dead.  Just  at  that  moment.  Sir  Richard  Brine 
entered  in  great  glee  with  the  governor  of  the  prison,  but  their 
pleasure  was  turned  to  sadness  when  Snap  informed  them  that 
the  victims  had  poisoned  themselves. 

"What  a  terrible  misfortunci''  observed  the  governor  of  New- 
gate. 

**A  misfortune,  sir,"  replied  Snap,   "1  think  it  a  blessing." 

"A  blessing,  Mr.  Nathans,  now  Sir  Walter  is  living?"  said  Sir 
Richard  Brine,  in  much  surprise. 

"Yes,  Brine.  Would  you  have  my  iviQJxA  pardoned  hy  the  Crown 
hrcause  he  is  innocent?  I  say,  if  he  is  innocent  as  you  now  know 
he  is,  then  is  he  more  worthy  of  death  tlian  of  pardon.  Upon  my 
soul  ! — and  I  scry  seldom  condescend  to  swear — I  am  proud  of 
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the  noble  fellow  who  waited  not  for  mercy,  when  he  did  no 
wrong,  and  had  courage  enough  to  execute  himself.  Thus  would 
I.    And  the  lady,  too;  I  do  belieye  I  am  in  love  with  her.*' 

"I  grant,  Mr.  Nathans,  the  fallability  of  our  law  io  pardon  the 
innocent,  but  I  cannot  understand  your  levity." 

**I  never  indulge  in  levity.  Sir  Richard  Brine.     Your  ear." 

Snap  then  whispered  a  few  words  into  the  ear  of  Brine  who 
nodded  and  appeared  wonderfully  satisfied. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Nathans,  I  ought  not  to  have  doubted  you: 
I  have  learned  that  you  are  a  strange  and  terrible  man  in  your 
intellectuality,  but  I  have  also  learned  to  trust  you." 

"So  did  General  Blakely,  Sir  Richard;  and  I  will  make  many 
trust  me  yet.     It  is  my  only  price!" 

"Shall  I  tell  our  secret  to  the  governor,  Mr.  Nathans?^' 

"Yes,  Brine;  and  let  him  bring  the  prison  doctor  to  prove  that 
these  innocent  friends  of  ours  arc  dead  and  need  no  pardon  from 
the  Crown  for  being  innocent." 

Brine  whispered  to  the  governor,  who  appeared  equally  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  who  then  was  about  to  hurry  off,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Snap  continuing: 

**Oovemor,  you  need  not  hurry;  our  friends  arc  dead.  TheyMl 
keep  for  twenty-four  hours.  First  send  for  the  prison  doctor.  If 
he  is  as  wise  as  doctors  mostly  are,  let  him  live  wise  till  the  end 
of  his  days.  I  have  a  wondrous  respect  for  wise  men.  Next  pub- 
-  lish  to  the  citizens  of  London  that  Sir  Walter  is  living  and  there- 
fore Farinelli  ought  to  be  hanged,  but  that  he  has  killed  himself 
to  save  the  hangman  so  much  trouble  and  the  mob  so  much  woe  at 
witnessing  his  execution.'' 

The  governor  left  to  do  the  strange  man's  bidding.  Walter 
Templar  and  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy  seemed  also  to  trust  Snap 
and  to  understand  him,  for  they  also  were  satisfiod.  As  soon  as 
the  governor  of  Newgate  was  departed,  Snap  seated  himself  and 
began  one  of  his  sermons: 

"Perhaps,  Sir  Richard  Brine,  a  little  philosophy  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion will  interest  you  till  the  governor's  return.*' 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Nathans;  though  I  expect  you  will  shock  my  or- 
thodoxy. " 

**Orthodoxy!  Yes,  it  is  orthodox  to  pardon  an  innocent  man, 
when  you  have  proved  him  so.  It  is  orthodox  to  hold  the  law  in- 
fallable.  Now,  'tis  truth  to  hold  it  fallable.  Infallability  is  a 
humbug,  sir.  The  Church  has  claimed  it;  the  State  has  claimed 
it;  the  Law  affirms  it  by  hanging  men;  Divinity  presumes  upon  it 
by  sending  men  to  hell  because  human  nature  hath  its  flaws  and 
spots.  Have  not  the  very  heavens  their  clouds  and  night.  "Would 
yonpumth  Nature  because  she  is  not  all  day?  I  say  the  heavens 
themselves  are  fallable.  Why  blaspheme  the  truth  with  lies,  be- 
cause lies  are  orthodox.  There  is  no  such  truth  as  infallability, 
no  perfection  that  has  not  some  degree  still  more  perfect  beyond 
it,  no  truth  that  leaves  not  something  yet  untold.  God  sends  us 
angels,  so  they  say,  to  tell  his  truth,  but  yet  how  poorly  do  they 
tell  it.  They  but  reveal  ourselves  a  little  above  ourselves.  How 
can  the  Infinite  One  reach  our  finite  minds?  Is  not  all  experience 
proof  that  everything  which  has  entered  into  that  experience  is 
very  fallable.  Is  not  God  and  Nature,  as  high  as  we  can  reach,,  at 
fault  sometimes?  Beyond  our  reach,  I  grant,  all  may  be  perfect 
light  and  truth,  but  that  perfection  has  not  yet  come.  Own  then 
that  the  law  is  fallable;  and  when  both  Church  and  State  humbly 
confess  as  much,  they  will  not  hang  innocent  men,  nor  damn 
weak  ones  because  they  are  not  strong.  But  here  come  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  doctor." 

Those  officers  of  the  prison  entered,  and  Farinelli  and  Clara 
Garcia  were  pronounced  dead.  The  statement  was  cirsulatcd 
among  the  public,  and  that  day,  by  due  permission  from  the  au- 
thorities, the  corpses  of  the  victims  were  delivered  up  to  their 
friends.  Snap  had  them  borne  in  coffins  to  his  own  room  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  If  Snap  possessed  any  se- 
cret, he  kept  it,  for  he  had  resolved  the  innocent  Farinelli  should 
not  receive  a  pardon  from  the  Crown.  We  shall  learn  his  secret. 
The  victims  are  in  safe  hands  for  Snap  alwnys  made  a  point  to 
hold  the  winning  card. 

CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

REDEMPTION    OF    THE    DE    LACY    E.sTATK.s. 

Sir  Herbert  Blakely  was  in  prison.  Newgate,  vhcrc  hi.s  vic- 
tim had  spent  four  months  of  agony,  was  now  his  home.  His  en- 
tire estates  and  wealth  were  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son  Ar- 
thur, though  the  man  of  an  evil  life  knew  nought  of  this  son, 
^or  Snap  was  not  prepared  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  him  as  yet,  and  as  he  was  in  prison  under  sucli  capital  charges, 
it  was  easy  to  keep  the  knowledge  from  him.  The  exact  motive 
of  his  old  Mentor  Snap  was  not  clearly  seen  in  thus  withholding 
the  knowledge  from  Sir  Herbert,  though  we  shall  find  that  he  had 


resolved  to  close  the  last  act  of  his  former  master's  career  without 
a  prolonged  agony  to  those  concerned.  It  was  expected  that  Blake- 
ly would  be  transported  for  life,  and  not  hanged,  for  his  designs 
of  murder  and  other  crimes,  for  the  Crown  was  now  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  its  condemnation  of  the  innocent  Farinelli, 
whom  it  had  duly  pardoned,  yet  supposing  him  dead.  The  Crown 
was  therefore  only  too  anxious  to  cover  over  its  own  sins,  and  so 
the  entire  case  was  not  pressed  against  Blakely,  but  the  fate  still 
more  terrible  than  death  for  him,  so  thought  the  public,  and  that 
fate  was  transportation  from  his  wealth  and  rank  to  the  convict's 
land,  to  drag  out  the  future  of  his  days  in  their  brutal  society. 
Hence,  though  Snap  designed  a  meeting  between  him  and  his  for- 
saken wife  and  child,  it  was  shaped  not  to  take  place  until  the 
last  act  of  Blakely's  career  in  England — perhaps  Snap  had  re- 
solved more,  for  he  was  as  we  know  a  terrible  man,  when  necei- 
sitij  prompted  him.  He  even  shuddered  virith  disgust  when  the 
convict's  fate,  for  his  old  master  presented  itself  to  him,  and 
would  hurry  away  with  supreme  dissatisfaction,  muttering: — 

"That  is  worse  than  butchering  a  man  to  give  him  his  quietus. 
Ugh!    A  convict.     I  must  solve  that  for  my  dead  master,  for  he 

trusted  me.     Shall  his  son  be  a  convict  or ?" 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers  that  General  Blakely  by 
a  solemn  declaration  of  a  dying  man  had  acknowledged  his  grand- 
son Arthur,  and  left  him  by  his  last  will  and  testament  his  es- 
tates and  wealth.  These  testaments  had  been  duly  witnessed  by 
a  leading  noble  of  the  realm,  who  had  figured  largely  in  the 
affairs  of  the  county.  They  were  also  drawn  up  by  Wortley,  the 
eminent  lawyer  who  directed  the  management  of  the  Blakely 
affairs.  Sir  Herbert  had  in  reality,  though  without  knowing  it, 
possessed  the  inheritance  by  permission  and  in  trust  for  Arthur, 
seeing  that  the  General  had  bequeathed  all  by  will  to  his  grand- 
son. So  fully  had  the  old  man  trusted  Snap,  that  all  discretion- 
ary power  was  reserved  in  his  hands,  so  that  on  all  important 
occasions,  he  might  act  for  the  General  as  he  would  have  done 
himself,  were  he  living.  The  old  man  was  so  abundantly  confi- 
dent of  the  capacity  of  the  subtle  Mentor  whom  he  left  his  son, 
and  so  thoroughly  had  he  trained  him  from  his  boyhood  into  his 
own  purposes  and  thoughts  that  in  Snap  he  felt  satisfied  he  had 
transmitted  himself  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  his  family. 
And  as  all  these  views  of  the  General  were  stated  in  his  testaments 
and  fully  known  to  lawyer  Wortley  and  the  nobleman  already  re- 
ferred to  as  the  other  witness,  now  the  prospect  of  a  felon's  fate 
lay  before  Sir  Herbert  the  executors  and  lawyer  fully  agreed 
and  acted  in  concert  in  placing  everything  in  the  hands  of  young 
Arthur  according  to  the  will  of  his  grandfather.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  De  Lacy  estates,  therefore,  now  also  lay  between 
young  Arthur  and  the  Courtney  side,  and  the  settlement  was 
made  with  mutual  good  will. 

The  noble-minded  young  man — the  son  of  the  forsaken  wife — 
insisted  upon  repairing  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Be  Lacys;  and  in 
the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  refused  to  receive  more  than  his 
grandfather  had  advanced  to  Lord  Reginald  Be  Lacy.  This  also 
the  executors  and  lawyer  Wortley  agreed  with,  for  they  had  before 
them  an  example  in  Sir  Herbert  that  the  end  of  the  wicked  man 
is  hard — hinging  its  own  retribution.  It  was  moreover  wise  policy 
to  allow  young  Arthur  to  act  nobly,  for  in  thus  doing,  he  was 
wiping  from  the  public  mind  the  wrongs  and  crimes  of  his  father. 
Sir  Richard  Courtney  frankly  accepted  the  designs  of  the  young 
man  for  a  restitution,  and  so  the  De  Lacy  estates  were  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  payment  of  the  original  hundred  thousand  pounds 
advanced  by  General  Blakely. 

Lady  Ida  Blakely,  the  forsaken  wife,  was  now  acknowledged  in 
society  in  her  proper  rank  and  character;  and  the  influential 
Courtney  family  had  already  introduced  her  and  her  son  to  the 
most  select  circles  of  England's  aristocracy.  Generous  people, 
out  of  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  noble  youth  and  his  mother, 
seemed  to  hide  their  knowledge  of  Sir  Herbert's  crimes,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  lying  now  in  a  felon's  jail.  All  circumstances 
considered.  Snap  and  the  representatives  of  General  Blakely  in 
the  matter,  believed  that  they  were  acting  as  the  General  himself 
would  have  desired  them, to  perpetuate  a  more  honorable  name  in 
his  grandson,  even  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  his  former 
evil  purposes.  Thus  was  the  betrayal  of  the  De  Lacy  family 
wiped  out  by  the  noble  youth — Arthur  Blakely. 

The  De  Lacy  estates  were  redeemed  by  Terese  Ben  Ammon  by 
the  wealth,  and  according  to  a  cherished  design  of  her  uncle 
Judah.  She  presented  her  affianced  husband.  Sir  Walter  Templar, 
with  the  redeemed  mortgage,  insisting  upon  the  consummation  of 
the  dearest  purpose  of  the  Courtney  family  prior  to  the  great 
marriage  day,  which  should  unite  in  the  bonds  of  the  holy  church 
Frederick  De  Lacy  with  Eleanor  Courtney,    and  Walter  Templar 
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and  Terese  Ben  Ammon.  There  now  remained  the  solemn  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  of  Sir  Richard  Courtney  made  to  the  dying 
De  Laoy  to  remove  his  remains  at  the  redemption  of  his  house  to 
the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

CHAPTEU  LXXVII. 

TUB    DEAD    UEMOVED    TO    ITS    OWX     SErULClIUK. 

It  was  a  great  but  solemn  day  to  the  Courtneys  and  the  last  of 
the  De  Lacy  race. 

Lord  Frederick  was  taken  with  solemn  pomp  from  the  Court- 
ney sepulchre.  Eight  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  two  honored 
families,  bore  the  coffin  of  the  nobleman  from  the  Courtney  burial 
place  and  through  the  little  village  near  by.  First  came  behind 
the  dead,  Frederick  De  Lacy  and  Walter  Templar  as  the  chief 
mourners,  next  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  Lady  Templar,  then 
Eleanor  Courtney  and  Terese  Ben  Ammon,  afterwards  Judah  Na- 
thans, who  had  redeemed,  by  his  wealth,  the  estates,  out  of  love 
for  his  sister's  orphan.  That  strange  man  walked  alone!  It  was 
the  emblem  of  his  life  and  character.  Alone  in  infinite  space 
would  have  suited  Judah  better  than  being  in  a  crowd  in  any 
part  of  the  universe.  Milton  made  his  Satan  proudly  feel  '<Bet- 
ter  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  Judah  Nathans  would 
have  made  his  impiously  say  < 'Better  to  be  above  all  heavens  or 
hells*'  in  his  own  great  individuality.  So  Judah  walked  nlom  in 
that  procession  of  the  dead  as  he  walked  alone  in  his  life  and 
thought. 

Next  to  Snap  came  Lady  Ida  Blakelcy  and  her  son,  Arthur,  and 
behind  these  a  long  train  of  noble  friends  to  honor  the  De  Lacy  in 
his  removal  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors:  proceeding  the  train  of 
mourners  was  a  cavalcade  of  chariots  and  carriages,  with  the 
hearse  behind.  As  soon  as  the  procession  had  passed  the  village, 
the  coffined  remains  were  placed  in  the  hearse  by  the  noble  bear- 
ers, and  the  members  of  the  funeral  procession  entered  their  char- 
iots and  carriages.  The  cavalcade  then  moved  slowly  away 
towards  the  De  Lacy  Castle,  and  when  it  had  proceeded  three  miles 
from  the  village  the  horses  were  put  upon  a  slow  solemn  trot.  At 
ten  o'clock  at  night  the  processioD  reached  the  De  Lacy  Castle  and 
as  it  passed  through  the  villages  adjoining,  the  ancient  tenantry  of 
the  old  family. gathered  with  torches,  and  followed  on  foot.  There 
was  a  grand  midnight  burial.  Sir  Richard  Courtney  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  to  his  dead  friend,  who  was  now  entombed  with  his 
race. 

The  tone  of  mind  of  all  the  mourners,  friends,  and  tenantry  of 
the  De  Lacys  was  one  of  a  satisfied  solemnity  as  they  laid  the  re- 
mains of  Lord  Frederick  in  its  last  resting  place:  all  partook  of  it 
but  Snap.  He  was  cynical  as  usual,  and  as  he  left  the  sepulchre, 
he  muttered  to  himself: 

**Now,  I  would  prefer,  like  the  old  Romans  and  Greeks  to  be 
burned  after  death.  To  mingle  infinitely  with  the  elements  of  the 
universe  would  please  me  better  than  this  rotting.  Ugh !  I  am 
disgusted  with  this  rot  of  mortality.  I  would  be  a  life  and  a  spirit 
in  the  elements.  'Twould  be  a  scientific  consummation  of  me  even 
if  there  be  no  hereafter,  immortal  ot  least  in  the  immortality  of 
the  universe." 

This,  also  was  like  Snap  whose  dross  he  would  consume  by  fire. 
The  baptism  of  fire  was  according  to  his  mind,  for  it  was  spiritual. 
But  there  is  the  blessed  immortality  which  this  man  of  science  had 
not  fully  found  out  through  faith,  but  from  the  sphere  of  which 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy  looked  down  and  smiled  when 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  friend,  Courtney,  helped  to  lay  his  mortal 
remains  in  the  sepulchre  of  liis  own  family,  after  the  redemption 
of  their  estates. 

CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

SUNSHINE       AT      LAST. 

Sunshine,  and  almost  home.  The  great  day  of  the  m  avriage  of 
Walter  Templar  with  Terese  Ben  Ammon,  and  of  the  union  be- 
tween Eleanor  Courtney  and  Frederick  De  Lacy  had  come.  All 
was  upon  the  very  brink  of  consummation,  which  was  anticipated 
in  the  compact  at  the  death-bed  of  Lord  De  Lacy  in  our  opening 
chapter.  Many  events  have  crowded  themselves  upon  us  since 
then,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  the  characters  of  our  story  have  ap- 
peared with  sunshine  and  with  storm.  Such  is  life  and  such  to 
some  extent  we  may  expect  it  was  afterwards  with  those  whose 
sun  of  happiness  is  resplendent  now,  and  which  never  sat  again 
for  many  a  year,  for  Walter  and  Terese,  and  Frederick  and  Elea- 
nor lived  to  the  ''good  old  age"  of  the  righteous. 

It  was  the  marriage  day.  In  the  great  mansion  of  the  Court- 
neys in  Somersetshire  a  brilliant  assembly  was  gathered  for  the 


joyful  celebration.  Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  Lady  Templar  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  great  joy,  almost  as  much  as  were  the  young 
folks  themselves;  for  in  this  marriage  there  was  so  much  fulfilled 
for  which  they  had  lived  almost  exclusively,  for  well  nigh  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  De  Lacy  estates  were  redeemed  by  Teres© 
Ben  Ammon,  the  Hebrew  bride  of  Walter.  Eleanor  and  Frederick 
De  Lacy  fondly  loved  and  were  mated,  and  thus  was  the  prospect 
which  comforted  Courtney's  lamented  friend  in  death  about  to  be 
realized — that  their  race  would  become  one  in  their  grandchil- 
dren. Moreover,  he  who  had  been  as  dead  was  now  alive  again — 
the  lost  was  found,  and  in  that  finding  was  fulfilled  all  the  hap- 
piness which  could  come  to  the  Courtneys,  the  Templars  and  the 
De  Lacys  in  this  life.  There  was  one  beautiful  shadow — not  cloud 
— however  in  the  view;  it  was  Alice,  the  bride  of  heaven.  They 
could  not  help  remembering  that  she  was  no  more  of  earth,  but 
Oh,  how  could  she  be  dead  who  had  in  her  dying,  and  by  her 
angel  presence  brought  about  so  much  good  to  all.  They  felt  that 
she  was  with  them  on  that  great  marriage-day,  and  that  none  re- 
joiced more  than  she.  The  shadow  of  her  spirit-light  fell  on  their 
path  on  that  blissful  day,  but  no  cloud  of  hers  was  there. 
She  was  not  dead  ! 

It  was  the  marriage  day,  and  Isaoc  Ben  Ammon  was  present, 
supremely  happy  but  somewhat  doubtful.  There  was  such  a  mix- 
ture of  perplexity  andjoyinthe  venerable  patriarch's  manner 
and  countenance  this  morning,  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous  *o  the 
eye  of  his  observant  nephew,  Judah,  who  in  spite  of  his  Mephis- 
tophelean character  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  genuine  delight, 
such  as  children  feel  when  they  meet  with  anything  really  funny. 
There  was  that  grand  old  man — a  very  type  of  his  Hebrew  race 
of  the  fervent  age  when  Jews  were  enthusiastic  believers  in  the 
redemption  of  the  house  of  Israel — there  he  was  as  he  appeared 
on  that  marriage  morn  of  his  beloved  grandchild,  amid  that  crowd 
of  Christian  aristocracy,  dressed  in  full  Jewish  costume.  Never 
before  had  the  old  man  mingled  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  circle 
of  nobility,  who  treated  him  with  reverence  as  much  as  though  he 
had  been  an  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  sus- 
tained in  times  past,  business  relations  with  nobles,  princes,  and 
even  emperors,  but  he  had  done  this  in  his  character  as  a  wealthy 
Jew,  and  in  the  peculiar  calling  of  his  race.  But  now  as  the 
grandfather  of  Terese,  the  bride  of  a  Christain  nobleman;  he  was 
received  by  that  brilliant  marriage  circle  that  morning  as  one  of 
its  own  patriarchs.  The  aged  Hebrew  could  not  comprehend  it 
quite.  He  would  have  understood  it  well  had  they  spat  with 
scorn  on  his  Jewish  gabardine.  He  would  have  borne  it  meekly, 
but  with  that  grand  pride  of  meekness  which  so  well  becomes 
that  race  which  for  well  nigh  two  thousand  years  has  borne  such 
grievous  wrongs.  Just  before  the  bridal  party  set  out  for  the 
village  church,  Isaac  Ben  Ammon  sought  his  nephew,  full  of 
that  mixture  of  perplexity  and  joy  which  we  have  noticed. 

"Hither,  Judah!"  said  the  old  man,  beckoning  his  nephew  to 
follow  him  aside. 

"Well,  uncle  Isaac,  what  is  it?"' 

"Thinkest  thou,  Judah,  that  the  Lord  has  rejected  Israel?  Seest 
thou  not  how  these  Christians  treat  me?  Verily  they  think  me 
one  of  them.  Didst  notice  they  did  not  spit  upon  me  when  I  en- 
tered with  my  Jewish  gabardine?  Nay,  sawest  thou  not  how 
they  bowed  with  reverence?  Has  our  father's  God  rejected  me 
because  I  have  given  the  child  to  the  Christian  noble?  I  cannot 
understand  it,  Judah;  yet  'tis  very  pleasing  not  to  have  the  Gen- 
tile spit  upon  us,  but  very  sinful  to  rejoice  at  it." 

"Be  satisfied,  uncle  Isaac;  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  Israel,  but 
the  Gentiles  are  coming  to  the  brightness  of  his  rising,"  said  Ju- 
dah, diplomatically,  knowning  the  best  way  to  satisfy  his  uncle, 
was  to  humor  his  Jewish  sentiments. 

"Right,  Judah!  It  must  be  even  as  thou  saycst.  Arise  and 
shine;  thy  light  is  come.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
Ay,  Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt  and  Zion  become  the  glory  of  the 
earth,  Messiah  must -be  near  at  hand,  Judah.  How  will  the  Gen- 
tiles bow  to  him  when  even  now  they  spat  not  on  my  Jewish  ga- 
bardine, but  paid  me  reverence.  Yet  art  sure,  quite  sure,  nephew, 
the  Lord  is  not  offended  that  I  give  my  child  to  the  Christian 
noble?' 

"Did  not  the  God  of  our  fathers,  uncle  Isaac,  send  the  angel 
to  Terese  to  bring  about  these  blessed  results?" 

"Right,  Judah;  so  He  did." 

"And  was  she  not  the  Christian,  Alice  Courtney,  which  signi- 
fies, uncle  Isaac,  in  our  case,  that  He  designs  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewess  to  mate.'* 

"The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  In  thee,  Judah.*' 

Snap  knew  that  he  had  left  the  subject  in  as  much  mystifica- 
tion as  before,  but  he  also  knew  His  sophistry  would  satisfy  his 
venerable  uncle,  who  had  now  all  the  simplicity  of  the  child.     He 
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did  but  what  men  of  intellect  ever  do,  mystify  the  world,  because 
they  cannot  teach  it  wisdom. 

Soon  after  Isaac  Ben  Ammon's  conversation  with  his  nephew. 
Sir  Richard  Courtney  came  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
led  him  to  his  own  carriage,  and  gently  seated  himself  by  his  side. 
The  rest  of  the  company  took  Sir  Richard's  cue,  and  in  five  min- 
utes, the  long  line  of  carriages  was  filled  with  the  happy  throng 
and  the  bridal  cavalcade  started  for  the  village  church.  At  that 
moment,  as  if  by  preconcerted  signal,  the  bells  of  the  church 
struck  up  a  merry  peal,  as  though  the  country  everywhere  re- 
joiced. Why  linger  on  that  bridal  day?  suffice,  in  another  hour 
Walter  Templar  with  Terese,  the  Hebrew  Maiden,  and  Frederick 
De  Lacy  with  Eleanor  Courtney,  were  united  by  the  holy  cere- 
mony of  the  church.  Alice  Courtney  looked  down  from  her 
sphere  above  and  smiled. 

CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

II031R    FOE   THE    II0NBY3I00X. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  marriage,  the  bridal  party  started  on 
their  **wedding  tour.''  The  blissful  pairs  were  unaccompanied, 
except  by  servants.  Sir  Richard,  Lady  Templar,  Isaac  Ben  Am- 
mon,  and  Judah  Nathans  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days.  The  home 
chosen  for  the  honeymoon  was  the  De  Lacy  Castle.  That  castel- 
lated inheritance  of  an  ancient  race  had  formed  such  a  center  of 
interest  in  the  lives  of  all  the  principal  characters  of  our  story 
that  no  hallowed  spot  in  all  the  world  was  so  fitted  as  that,  to  wit- 
ness the  first  rich  days  of  love  and  peace  of  Walter  Templar  and 
Terese,  and  Frederick  De  Lacy  and  Eleanor,  his  bride. 

At  midday  the  bridal  party  started  from  Courtney  House,  and 
at  ten  at  night  they  reached  the  castle  of  the  De  Lacys.  Again 
the  tenantry  from  the  country  around  gathered  with  a  procession 
of  lighted  torches,  as  they  had  done  a  few  weeks  previous,  but  not 
now  did  they  come  to  welcome  with  solemn  pomp  the  remains  of 
their  long  lamented  lord,  to  sepulchre  him  with  his  race:  now  they 
gathered  to  welcome  the  reinstatement  of  the  living — the  last  of  the 
old  family — yet  how  bright  the  prospect  that  in  him  and  the 
stately  Eleanor  Courtney,  the  beloved  race  would  be  revived  for 
generations  in  tlie  future,  as  numerous  and  noble  as  those  of  the 
past. 

Young  Lord  Frederick  replied  in  a  neat  little  speech  full  of  emo- 
tion, to  the  acclamations  of  his  tenantry,  and  then  Sir  Walter 
Templar,  who  had  lain  in  the  dungeons  of  thejcostle  and  redeemed 
the  fallen  house,  was  forced  by  similar  acclamations  to  appear 
and  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  beauti- 
ful bride — the  Hebrew  Maiden.  The  happy  couples  were  then 
left  to  themselves  and  their  great  bliss,  saluted  at  parting  with 
loud  huzzahs  from  five  hundred  lusty  voices. 

The  next  day  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy,  Sir  Walter  Templar  and 
their  brides  went  over  the  castle  of  the  noble  De  Lacys.  For 
hours  they  roamed  through  that  stately  building  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  pride  that  young  Frederick  and  Eleanor  viewed 
the  evidence  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Ms  family,  while  with 
eyes  beaming  ^ith  grateful  speech,  they  looked  ever  and  anon  at 
Terese,  who  had  brought  so  much  joy  and  deliverance  to  them  and 
Sir  Walter  Templar,  the  grand  and  the  faithful,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped as  much  as  ever  the  French  worshipped  Napoleon  in  all  his 
splendor  of  genius. 

The  last  place  they  visited  on  the  day  after  their  marriage,  was 
the  sombre  dungeon  where  Walter  for  the  De  Lacy  cause  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  so  many  months.  The  brides  in  their  tender  but 
painful  recollections  wept  in  that  dungeon  upon  each  other's  necks, 
the  bridegrooms  wrung  each  other's  hands  in  silence,  and  in  such 
fervor  until  the  rich  blood  from  their  faithful  hearts  almost  spirted 
from  their  fingers  with  the  intensity  of  their  love-grasp. 

During  the  day,  the  steward  of  the  De  Lacy  estates  regaled  the 
tenants  with  a  feast  of  beef  and  bread  and  fine  old  English  beer. 
At  night,  fireworks  and  a  hundred  torches  illuminated  the  noble 
park.  And  then  the  dance,  and  then  the  merry-making  till  mid- 
night. Now,  Eleanor  and  Terese  gracefully  took  by  the  hands 
some  bashful  country  swains  and  then  in  sportive  revenge  to 
their  brides,  Walter  and  Frederick  led  off  their  country  lasses  in 
the  dance.  All  was  happiness  and  innocence,  all  was  bright  in 
the  prospect  for  many  a  year.  And  thus  happy,  the  party  at 
midnight  broke  up,  and  away  each  blissful  couple  to  their  homes. 

A  week  later.  Sir  Richard  Courtney,  Lady  Templar,  Isaac  Ben 
Ammon  and  Judah  Nathans  arrived  at  De  Lacy  castle;  and  then 
their  joy  was  complete:  no  not  quite  complete,  for  Farinelli  and 
his  bride  were  not  among  them.  After  their  great  trials,  the  de- 
votion of  the  foster-brother  throughout  the  life  of  our  heroine, 
the  Hebrew  Maiden,  entitled  him  and  his  love  to  a  blissful,  not  a 


tragic,  close.  Thus  they  all  expressed  themselves,  especially  the 
venerable  Isaac,  who  declared  that  the  cup,  though  found  in 
young  Benjamin's  sack,  waa  not  of  his  putting,  and,  therefore,  the 
brother  of  his  grandchild  ought  not  to  have  died. 

Judah  smiled  at  his  good  uncle's  logic;  and  Isaac  seeing  it, 
went  about  the  castle  dreaming  about  Benjamin  and  deliverance, 
though  he  could  not  fathom  how  Judah  was  going  to  bring  him  to 
life  again;  yet,  in  his  childlike  simplicity,  he  had  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  his  strange  nephew. 


now  THEY  HAD  HIM. 

When  I  was  young  and  tender,  too, 
I  had  to  mind  and  had  to  do 

Whatever  mother  bade  me; 
She  used  to  have  a  walnut  stick 
Which  kept  me  on  the  double-quick. 

And  that  was  where  she  had  me. 

When  older  grown,  and  quite  a  beau 
Among  the  girls,  I  used  to  know 

A  Miss  Priscilla  Cadmy; 
And  with  the  help  of  smiles  and  nods 
I  fell  in  love  at  forty  rods. 

And  there  is  where  she  had  me. 

When  I  was  older,  say  sixteen, 
I  thought  it  time  to  have  a  queen, 

And  asked  her  if  she'd  wed  me; 
She  said  she  didn't  much  object. 
Or  words  to  something  that  effect. 

And  there  was  where  she  had  me. 

But  when,  to  make  the  matter  straight, 
I  went  up  to  negociate 

Affairs  with  Colonel  Cadmy, 
He  said  he  *  ^didn't  care  to  selV' 
He  told  me  I  might  go  to^well, 

And  that  was  where  he  had  me. 

I  drowned  my  sorrow  in  the  cup 
Until  I  got  my  dander  up, 

(I  couldn't  have  been  madder); 
When  she  proposed  that  we  be  one 
In  spite  of  pa — the  thing  was  done. 

And  that  was  where  1  had  her. 

Two  lovely  urchins  on  my  knee 
I'm  proud  to  say  belong  to  me, 

(That  is,  to  me  and  madam); 
For  when  we  left  our  native  sod. 
We  spent  a  year  or  two  abroad — 

And  there  was  where  we  had  'em. 


THE  COqUETTE'S  ANSWER. 

You  ask  me  to  love  you: 

How  can  I,  pray. 
When  I*ve  just  told  another 

I  love  him — this  day. 

JjkA  week,  I  told  three; 

Tlie  week  before,  two; 
And  now  you  ask  me 

To  say  I  love  you! 

I'll  say  it;  but  mind, 
I'll  do  nothing  but  tai/: 

Now,  don't  be  offended, 
And  reproach  me  that  way. 

I  know  that  you  love  me — 

The  others  do  too; 
And  my  heart  is  so  large 

I  can't  love  onh/  yov. 
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''W^om<,  %^t  n$  gittjg/' 


An  English  Peasant  Song 
Modorato. 


Words  and  Music  by  E.  Beesley. 
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1.  Come,  let    us  sing,  wnile  the  storm-gale    is  blow-ing,  See  the  dark  clouds   ov-er  -  spread-ing   the  west; 

2.  We      can  re  -  joice  in        our  sweet,  sim-ple   meas-ures,  Sing-iiig  to  -  geth  -   er,  in     time     and  in     tune; 

J.  J-J-  ,    f  J'   a.  fJj'J  n     JJ-ri    fJi    •>" 


g'^nr  r:  f: 


g^g  r IT  e-H'  p  M  r  c  t  f  c^^  '^  .^     1 


How  can  we  work  while  tne    storm  thus    is  brew-ing?  let's  tune  our    voic-es     and         sin;;  while  we've  rest. 


How  can  we  work  while  tTie    storm  thus    is  brew-ing?  let's  tune  our    voic-es     and         sing  while  we've  rest. 

Mak-ing  our  hearts  leap  with  joy,     love,  and  pleas-ure,      through  wea-ry      win-tcr    and         long  days       in     June. 

J  ^  r  ,  ^J:   A  I  j: 
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Ardito  Animata. 


Allegro  Agitato.  p  Ardito  An 


j^-^d^ 


Ficrce-ly   the  liglit-ning  gleams  forth  thro'  the  air,  Near-er    and   ncar-er  ap-proach-es  tlie  glare;  sec  how  it  flash-cs  and 

We  ha\5/e^  been   toil-ing  since     first  break  of  morn,     Gath'-ring  the  har-vcst  of  brightjcl-low  corn;  look  thro' the  window  the 
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m  f  vivace. 
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loud  thun-ders  roll  Ne'er  mind  my  boys  what  we  can-not  con^troL  Drown  our  ire  m       cups  of    wme,      Blithe-ly  now  in 
storm  now  has  past,  So  may  our  sor-rows  be     gone  then  at  last.     May  we  all     to  -  geth  -  er    join,     Friend-ship's  bond  our 
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hearts  en 
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join, 
twine. 

J. 


Drown  our  ire  in 
May     we   all  to 

.fjJJJ 


cups    of    wine,      Blithe-ly  •  now  in  cho  -  rus 

gcth-er    join     Friend-ship's  bond  our       hearrts   en 


jom. 
twine. 
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THE  GRiEFENBISR^  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEH. 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER 


W  A  T  S  R  S' 

New  Scale  Pianos, 

WITH  IRON  FRAME, 
Over-strung  Bass,  and  Agraffe  Bridge. 

PARLOR,  ISHVRCH  AND  CABINET 

The  best  nmnufactured  ;    Warrantetl  for  Six  Yoare. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  0R6ANS.-PRICES 
greatly  reduced  for  cash.  New  7-Octave  Pianos 
of  fir8t-clas8  makers  for  $276  and  v^  ^^a^d-  New  Cab- 
inet Organs  for  $i5  and  tipward.*  >iK*ond-hand  lu- 
stnunents  from  $40  to  $175.  Monthly  installments 
receive<l.  Illustrnted  Catalogues  mailed  for  three 
cntft. 

}VAREROOM,S: 


No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 


TJ-:sr/.v</yL\Ls: 

A\jit«T:^'  IMano?!  arc  known  hs  uinoii;..,  tlir  vi  r\  hv-it. 
—Xiw  I'orK'  Kvmvjdial. 

V\\>  c:ui  ^jH-nk  Hf  tilt'  un-rit-  of  the  W;;f«'r^"  I'mnns 
from  ixTriunai  knowlfilizc  h<  I't-in-z  «>f  tin'  nciv  l>ost 
tHiality. — C/iiisti'tu  IntilHij'  mr r. 


TIk-  \Viitei>'  Piiini- 
niD^t  tlntrdll^lil.Y  .-(•:»!■  I 
Jout'nnf. 


:.n'    l.iiilf     ..[■    tin 
iK-.t    in:itf;::i!.— J', 


!  .-.t  and 


Waters'  Pianos  and  Mflcdi-,  n-^  •  ]inlI«Mi;i:t'  nM)ii>ar;- 
sun  with  the  liuc-t  niMile  af.\  wlicri'. —  Ili.iii'   Juiiriial. 

lloraec  Watns.  4S1  Dr.-ailway.  is  raiiicil  l,.r  tlio  i'\- 
cellentf  «»f  lii.s  Piano-*  and  Uiuaiirs. — J-^ii,n'ii>/  l'f,.<t. 

The  Waters  Pian<"  lank-^  with  tlaj  lie«(  nntnufuc- 
tured  in  Amcricii.— 7V.'.  Iinh}:!  ntUnt.  _V.    )'. 

(hir  friends  will  find  at  Mr.  AVi-tt-rs'  sfojr  tlu-  very 
Lest  artt^nrtnnnt  of  Pianos.  Melodi'ons  ami  (»iL;nns  tt» 
be  foJind  in  tliM  UnitoJ  States,— rZ/v/mmV  J/nf/ozine  I 

Musical  Doings. — Since  Mr.  WahMs  gave  up  i)ub- 
liifhiug  sheet  muNir,  In^  hasdev«»ted  his  winde  cupititl 
and  attention  to  the  niunnfactnn'  and  sale  ot  Pianos 
and  Melodeon?.     lie  has  just  issne<l  a  ratalogne  of 
his  new  instrnment.s,  giving  a  new  scale  of  prices,  | 
which  shows  a  marked  reduction  from  former  rates,  j 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the  First  , 
Premium  at  several  Fairs.     Many  people  r)f  the  pre-  i 
sent  day,  who  arc  attracted,  if  not  confu.«!ed,  with  the  | 
flaming  advertisements  of  rival  piano  houses,  prob-  1 
ably  overlook  the  modest  manufacturer  like  31r.  [ 
Waters ;  but  we  happen  to  know   that  his  insti  "     i 
raents  earned  him  a  good  reputation  long  before  '^i 
positions  and  "honors"  connected  therewith    werv 
ever  thonght  of;  indeed,  wo  have  one  of  3Ir.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in   our  residence,  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years.)  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world  might  be  proud.    We  have  always  been  de- 
lighted with  it  a«  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  instru- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability  ;  more 
than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  tlie 
city,  and  several  celebrated  pianists,  hare  performed 
on   the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
tLJxdJlrtt-claMi Instrument.    Stronger  indorsement  we 
ooald  not  give.— ^am«  Journal^ 


HEALTH  SECURED 

BY  USITTG 
HERRICE'S  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

This  remarkable  Am- 
erican Remedy  is  car- 
rying the  world  by 
storm.  Over  five  mil- 
lion boxes  are  sold 
annually.  Composed 
I  entirely  of  Flowers, 
I  Roots,  Balsams  and 
(Extracts,  their  effect 
on  the  human  system 
Is  pleasant,  satisfac- 
tory and  s  uccessful. 

They  are  a  positive 
remedy  for    Liver 
Complaints,    Oout, 
J.iiLnHi '  ,  "'         .  '       atism.  Affections  of  the 

Bladder  and  kidiloj ,  ioTeiri,  Nervousness,  Erysipelas, 
Diseases  of  the  skin.  Imparity  of  tlie  Blood,  Inflama- 
tion.  Melancholy,  Sick  Headache,  Costiveness,  Pains 
in  the  Head,  Breast,  Side,  Back  and  Limbs,  Piles, 
Billons  Affections,  Female  Diseases,  etc.,  etc, 
LARGE  BOXES,  iSUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 
— 0 — 


KID  STRENCTHENINC  PLASTERS. 

Those  renowned  Plas- 
ters cure    pains,  weak- 
ness and  distress  in  the 
back,  sides  and  breast, 
in  five  hours.      Indeed, 
so  certain  are  they  to 
do  this,   that   the    pro- 
prietor warrants  them. 
Spread  from  resins,  bal- 
sams and    gums,  on 
beautiful    Kid  leather, 
renders  them  peculiar- 
j  ly  adapted  to  the  wants 
I  of  Females  and  others. 
Each  Plaster  will  wear 
from    one   to    four 
5     moths,  and   in    rhcu- 
_^     matic   complaints, 
^  =.1/  spraiJH  and  brui^es,  fre- 
quentlv  effects  euros  when  all  other  remedies  fail. 
PaiCE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

DR.  FERRirS^MIGATOR 

A  positivo  n-mclv  for  Catarrh,  Bronchitis.  Minis- 
tcrsV  Horc  Tlin.at,  i,«>*sof  Vcjicc,  OnVnslvc  Discl-.arjrcs 
form  tho  IIca<l,  Partial  Pcaluess.  ^oun<ls  ut  Distant 
AVatcrfalls,  Whiz/inR  of  .Stcanj.  etc. 

.0^  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY,  v-:  i 
But  is  used  in  a  cDniniou  pipo.  It  cujc.s  i.n  tii.'  {irin- 
c'pjo  of  Mcdicatctl  Air.  AH  the  membranes  ..l'  the 
hcail  ami  thrcal  arc  iM-.Mij^dit  immediately  un<ler  it< 
inlluence.  This  reniedv  strikes  at  the  rout  ..f  the 
di><':>>.-.  and  diive^tV.-ili  the  market  all  '.tli.-r  ni. 'I- 
ii  Uio  t'.r  !';<•  fame  liiahidie'. 

FRICi:,  IN  LARGE  BOXES.  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  POWDERS. 

Thc^ecel- 

el)rated  and 

reiu)  W7ied 

l.uwdcis  for 

^^HB^H^  Ikuvcs    and 

jEf^Tr^Trj^P^^'^^^^^^  by  an  intel- 

-      ,  -  T-^^'^-^*^W^  ^  ik^'ut  pul.- 

~  lie  for    bix- 

tcou    years. 

lluudrcls 

<if  the  principal  horsemen  of  the  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed them  the  only  Comlition  Powders  safe  to  use  and 
Mork  tho  liorse.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  expose 
the  animal,  bJit,  im  the  contrary,  everything  to  im- 
prove them.  Tlie  proprietors  of  horse  railroads,  oiu- 
nibusses,  and  stage  owners  in  all  the  principal  cities 
use  them;  and  their  combined  testimony  stamps 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  wience.  Letters 
"*'*'"5ent  ti)  fill  a  small  book  are  in  our  i>ossession, 
testifying;  to  their  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  ti.em,  and  refund  the  purchase  money 
should  they  tail  to  give  satisfaction. 

^^AU  the  above  articles  are  sold  by  Druggists 
and  Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL  by 

SA LTLAKE  CITY,  UTA H. 

L.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

67  MuRRAT  Strut,  NEW  YORK. 


ALLCOCK'S  POROUS 

STREN«1THEMN«1 

PLASTERS. 

ALLCOCK'S  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  the  results  of 
studies  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Schecut,  of  Soutli 
Carolina;  of  Dr.  Wm.  WagstafT,  now  Baron  Wagstaff, 
of  Horace  H.  Day.  the  distinguished  manufacturer 
of  nibber  g»)ods;  and  of  Thomas  Allcock,  Chemist 
and  member  of  tho  College  of  Phanuacy  of  New- 
York,  now  General  Allc(Kk,  etc.,  etc. 

Step  by  step  this  commodity  has  attained  its  un- 
precedented fame.  They  are  universally  approved. 
They  support,  strengthen,  and  aid  the  growth  of 
muscles.  They  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  nerves,  allaying  irritability,  while  supplying 
warmth.  They  iseem  to  accumuUte  electricity,  and 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  part 
where  applied,  by  which  healthy  actions  are  induced. 

Even  m  imralysis,  where  articulation  was  suspen- 
I  ded,  the  use  of  the  Porous  Plasters  to  the  spine 
restored  the  articulation,  and  materially  reduced  the 
paralysis.  In  fact,  the  patient  could  help  lierself, 
while  before  the  Porous  plaster  was  applie<l  she  was 
as  helpless  as  a  baby.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Sally  Elliftt, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Dr.  Mver,  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  says  they  are  the  best 
mechanical  supporters  for  weak  muscles  ever  discov- 
ered; that  by  their  warming  properties  they  bring 
power  and  health,  until  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
are  entirely  restored.  That  he  knows  a  case  where 
Allcock's  Plasters  cur.»d  a  gentleman  of  a  weak  spine.- 
That  he  daily  prescr  lies  them  in  his  practice  with 
the  happiest  results,  and  desires  us  to  refer  to  him. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Fainsville,  Louisiana,  says: 
"The  counter-irritant  effect  of  Allcock's  Porous  Pla.s- 
ters  is  produced  in  such  a  mild  and  gradual  way, 
they  so  invigorate  the  circulation  around  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  ajiplied,  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
ous diseases  such  a  great  seiiative  inlluence,  that  I 
place  them  confidently  at  the  head  of  every  ])hister 
now  in  use." 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford,  says: 
"My  daily  experience  confirms  the  very  superior  ex- 
colfence  of  your  Porous  Pla.«ters.  At  this  moment 
of  writing,  a  mnn  applies  for  one,  who,  by  entangle- 
ment in  a  shaft  of  machinery,  had  I)oth  his  legs 
broken,  spin*  sev«»rely  injured,  uml  was  f«»r  nearly 
a  yearentiiely  heii»les-<.  This  njnn  found  relief  very 
soon  by  th<!  application  of  a  plastei-  to  his  spine.  He 
was  soon  enabled  to  v.  ork.  and  now  lie  Jalsors  as  well 
as  ever.  He  w<-nl«l  r  liecrlnlly  jmv  five  ih/llars  for 
u  hinjrie  plaster,  iftJM'y  I'.uld  not  In-  Ii.-nl  at  u  lower 
rate.  >ur;;eonr.  ^ll(MI^^  make  n>e  <t  the-e  lu-rforalitl 
piaster^,  to  the  cMlu-^ioii  ofall  oliier-.  a^  tlieir  tlex- 
iliilify  and  atlhe<:v«  ne-s  ww  v.  really  in  ad\f.nce  ofall 
othi'r  I'la-'fers  witli  A\iii.  h  Iain  ainnainJed,  while 
the  peiloraiion'^^  [.'--niiar  to  lljeiii  ren-ler  tlieni  irreat- 
]y  ^nllerior  to  all  ..rliei-s;  loi-  ofdi];a;>  snrLji(ai  U'es. 
Knowinji  the  j.I  i~1'm<  t"  in-  ^o  n-flnl,  1  ha^c  no 
-crnjii'--  fh:it  niv  Mnrinrcnts  >Iioiil-l  1  «•  kin.wn. 

.1.  AV..I():!.\f«.tN.  ^\.  \K' 

I>r.  S(eriiiiu'>  :<-:;;'i<  ny, 
••Fur  two  yiMir^,  I  liave  I'Lt.i  a  ;,rraJ  sulfi-i er  fmni 
neniaJiria  in  llie  heail.  and  l"i!n<l  only  tenijjorary  le- 
lief  front  all  tlu'  \:iri<.ii>--  reln^■.:ie^  tliat  I  hav.'  tried, 
until  I  appiie.l  ...u-  -d"  Allco-  k's  l'oion<  Pla.>t«>.  1 
cut  it  info  tlir-t*  ^1rills.  ]>lacin^  nm-  tuner  each 
>houUh-r  Made,  and  the  otijer  o\ei-  the  >niall  of  th«' 
back:  and  lor  tlie  pa-t  three  no.nihs,  1  have  liad 
scarcely  a  twin:;"  of  tin-  old  jain. 

I  advise  all  who  Mitler  Ironi  nrrxtois  di^ea<•es  to 
lot^e  no  time  in  niakin^ca  trial  of  tlie  wonderful  I'or- 
ous  Pln-t«.r. 

A.  F.  STKIILlNd.  Sec.  .«inuer  Mf;i.  Co. 

New  York,  .Fune  ^,  lh«;>S. 


MEDICINAL   QUALITIES 

—OF   THE— 

POROUS    PLASTERS. 

The  Porous  Phisters  p(»svess  the  soothing,  warrac 
ing  and  sustainitig  <|unlities  of  the  combined  pla.ster8 
«»f  the  dis])en>'atories.  An  Electrician,  who  has  great 
experience  of  their  effects  in  Local  llheumatism.  in 
Tic  Doloreux,  and  deep-seated  nervous'  and  other 
paiiKs,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc  ,  etc.,  at- 
tributes all  their  sedative,  stimulative  and  pain- 
relieving  efiects  to  their  electric  qualities.  He 
asserts  that  they  restore  tho  healthy  electric  condi- 
tion (^equilibrium)  of  the  part,  and  //i«n»eingrestore<l 
pain  and  morbid  action  cease.  Ho  was  ama/ed  at 
the  great  number  cd"  beneficial  indications  produced 
by  one  of  these  i)laster8.  He  afflrms  that  Head-ache 
is  cured  by  one  worn  just  below  the  breast-bone; 
that  one  placed  over  the  navel  will  en  re  hysterics, 
as  well  as  dysentery,  and  affections  of  the  bowels. 

FOR  SALE  in  Suit  Lake  City,  by 

Messn.  GODBE  k  00. 

Office — Brand  re  th  House,  New  York. 


W-   jr.   IBEOOX'DBIXl.  cA3  Oo., 

BOOT    AJTD    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

SECONB  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  tlHMRS  FlM»TtfALLY  ATTBHBEa  TO] 


I  EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

Hair  A  Bloek  North  of  KMlfradMI  8<|«IPe,  imie  B««i,  Har*  eoattaiitly  ob  hand 
Md  B*k«)to«rd«r  Dmts,  Sashes,  Frames,  Movldiafs,  Blinds,  Etc.,  of  every  deM>rip- 
tiot  •    rftttiw  ImildiBg  or  SMbfclBf  ftltcfttltms  will  tad  ltedma«ageo«0t«  eall   en 

SJMraBIIOS 


Utah  Magazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


.  B.  OODBE. 


H.  LATHY 


-O- 


[BSTABLISHBD  1855.] 


We  desire  to  mHI  the  ftttentton  of  the  PUBLIC  ; 
t«  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  are  still  | 
determined  to  sell  at  the  TERT  LOWEST  RATES  | 
at  RETAIL. 


GODBE  Sc  CO., 


Are  RecoiTing  Daily 


An    immense    variety    of'  ^ 

'^"  "*  WALKER  BROS  i  Drugs,Medicines 

LARG^".8T  stock  at  retail 
in  ttie  i  erritory  at  C^BiL«^B»ft.i_C5«l^As^^ 

WALKER  BROS. 

DiTE  STurrs, 

The  CHEAPI^::^T  r4ore  In 

'"""'        WALKER  BROS,  i  ^^'^^^^'  o^^«' 

iJareat  inuurements  to  hiiy 

WALKER  BROS.  COLORS  MB  VARNISHES, 


([JK-iiCfc.RU-:!A   and'  DllY 


kit 


PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

WALKER  BROS. ,  13  3:^  "O.  s  lio  SI, 


iirent    variety    ol    Ladies'  '*"'•'  **="=■ 

asHl  CliihlreHs'  shoes,  elieay- 
er  man  ever  offered  I>e.«ve  i  p^MFUMERlES 

W  ALKER  BROS. , 


-Axr 


PRINTS  ,  J^HEETINGJ^i , 
FLANAELH,  and  CLOTHS, 
greatly  below  the  regrniar 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

CROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps,  etc.,  decid- 
edly below  anything^  ever 
ofTered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros 


TOILET    EiKQUiSJTES, 

CASE  GOODS, 

'  Pure  Wines  and  Liquors, 

I 

,        L DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


With  which  their  E.stHbli8hmoiit«  will  btkpjit  con- 
stantly snpitlioil. 


ForTilton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

ifoyal  Baking  Powder  &c. 


n^  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  arc  offered  to  ca.-ih 
and  short  time  buyers.    Cull  and  exuniiue  at 

Exchange  BnUdg,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

I  Orut  their  Dranch  House, 

Main  Street,      ....     06DEN. 


ARION  PIANOFORTE 

Off  A  yifs  A  yo  aiiA^  n  .sq  va  res, 

;'..  OCTAVES 

Thi>'*^A*/o;\'"  i>  tilt'  vory  bt-.-,t  Pia!)o  for  thcUrt-at 
Wp.-itbecHU-*'  it  >tsiii«ls  in  tune  I<»n:_'i-r  lann  any  other 
Piuno.  t  iiMiuires  no  repiurin!;  or  ri'-ulating;  i^hip- 
l»injjc  any  <lisiaiiee.or  (lanijuies-iUM's  not  affect  them. 

It  rofnniene<-H  wheie  lh<'  *'i:'ir-^t  I'r.  niiiiiir"  MuKeri 
f^toji,  iin«l   U1IU5I    tlie   >:io<t    unjH'o'.e*!    JIo.Umu    Male 

'  makes  lour  I'Mi'Miteil  i;ni  roxeiiicnts  ;  Mltirh  make 
the  Ariou  luou  ^iiiii»le.  }<T  strou{;*M-:  iiierea^ini^  its 
volume  Hud  leanix   (»t  tone,  wlill.-  ivutU'riiiK  tin-  in- 

I   Ftniment  mote  emluriii-. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

l''ir>l.  The  j.at.'nt  Jrion  llcver'e.l  W  ooiLmj  Aural'.e 
lJridi;f,  v.liNl:  r»  t.-r.i.-  all  ti!'>  jiurity  ol  i-.i,...  only 
fi^'uml  ill  a  woo.U'n  Iniili:*'  .Jl.o  ie>t  \\iier<-on  tho 
htrinus  Ia\  i.  aii-l  «>l'taiiii  all  tlf  >•  l.-l  i>rol'»i;,ed 
streii-thoj  loneoftlK-  in.-ial  Ajifafl",  williout  t'.ur. 
arutf  nietali'-  li-L-c  whirii  tin-  metal  Aurafle  <'.e\elo^,s 
bv  n<i'. 

Seioii.ilv.  TIm'  PaV-iir  1'/-->  t'ouiiouiel  \\  re>t- 
Plaiik,  wiii.-'.i  Itob!^  the  tiinhi..  ]tiii-.  i-  ^i\"  ihick- 
ne.-.-e.s  ol  hard  mai>!e,  tii*-  -t  .i;  oi  .-H'-ii  l!<>»T  niii.H  in 
n  dillerciit  <lii'-'t;on.  11,.-  a.l VJiutai.—  ai<'  the  I't* 
tt>ns  Ktrain  <»!"  tin-  ■^itinu-  eai.iii't  --plit  m.v  Ar.'on 
wrest-i-lank,  a^  lie'i'ienily  bapi'euH  in  otijer  Phim.s, 
and  when  in-ojilcsay  ".1///  Piaunnuni't  ^fmulin  fn,;>'."' 
all  other  nnikert  iuu>r  um-  the  nin;.!^  wievt  )>!ank 
with  the  '^rain  runnin-  on'y  (tie  wav. 

The  Anon  Tiniin--fiii-  line  en<l  "mI  to  hold 
them  on  e\f!Y  -i<le,  whih  ail  ^  tln'iiii:  .>  eau  have 
it  onlv  tipon  two  ^ith-  ot  fluii  j.in-. 

Thirdly,  The  Parciir  A,i<ii  Dia^^.nal  .^u.^taining 
Par.  exlenainu:  iian-Uel  with  the  -t.M-l  htiinp*<  under 
the  o\er  silting  I)h!>- -tnii-^-  The  .In'ou  is  tho  only 
Piano  whereiti  the  eiioiiiioiH  ^tniin  ot  the  hirgc 
steel  striiiRs  [>  re-i-teil  in  Jlio  natural  |ilae"  and  di- 
rection. I'hinj;  this  bar  ien<It!-  the  weakest  i»art  in 
all  other  over  strung;  Pianos  the 

STRONGEST  IN  THE  ARION. 

Ponithly.  TIk'  Patent  Ariajt  Jk.u  Frame  concen- 
trates all  the  metal  inlVont  oi  tin-  tuninj;  i>in  line, 
and  its  frame  i>  let  into  (butted,,  the  front  edge  of  the 
wooden  wre-st  ]>lank,  then  1  y  i».eventing  the  great 
strain  of  the  s-lrincs  ui>on  it  from  ^|ditting  or  mov- 
ing it  one  ]»artirb-.  All  other  "Pull  Iron  Frames" 
rover  the  entire  wre.st  jdank,  and  when  it  is  »*idit  it 
cannot  be  seen,  the  wuud  of  the  Jrwi  wrest  jdank 

,  is  seen. 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  IWERITS. 
unaupjiorted  by  either  bnncome.  weak  facts,  or  uro 
less  or  com^dicated  Patents.      \\>  append  a  few  uu 

'  bought  opinioui<  of  those  who 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

The  .•*  '<al  Director  of  the  New  York  C(»n^erva- 
tory  of  y,  sie,  Erhvard  Xnllfuhaw^r,  ?ays:  "Tlie 
,  Arion  I  bought  of  you  is  the  best  Piano  1  ever  play- 
'  od  on;  that  rolling  bass  and  !*ilvery  treble,  etc." 

John  H.  Uoot/jt,  Piano  Dealer,  O»wego,  N.  Y.,  says: 

The  tone  it*  truly  immense,  and  surpasses  anything 

in  the  «hape  of  a  Piano  we  evernawor  heard  of,  etc.'' 

Horace  (irerl;/  said:  "The  AritM  is  the  best  Square 
Piano,  Kuperior  for  its  elearnef.i  and  brilliancy  of 
tone,"  &v,  ' 

Loiiif  Wugnn\¥ovt  Leaverworth.Bays:  "My  Piano 
arrived  here  in  nplendid  order.  Its  tone  tills  my  par- 
lor with  melody — it  in  the  w»)nder  and  admiration  of 

all   who  hear  it.      Miss ,  who  is  teaching  tho 

Piano  ilcsireH  me  to  order  one  for  her,"  &c. 

We  desire  agents  in  every  city  where  wo  have  not 
appointed  them. 

COVELL.  &  CO., 

imOADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Genei-al  Agents  forG.  C.  Manner'?  Pat.  Arion  Piano- 
fortes. 


PAKIS  AN*  NK>V  YOiiK  FASHIONS  FOR  IStW.       :i  riHICAGO  BOARUIXQ  IIOVSE— Loven.  of  Fr^t  Class  j  T\R.  J.  N.  CUNNINGIIAM'S  MEDICAL 
THIRKILL  &  EARL,  Merchant  Tuih.ts,  Ist  South  i  \j  Rofref^hmeuts,  take  no*    e  that  J,  M.  MilttlieW*8  J   jj  «r>>  tor  th«  -cure  .»f  allChronic  Ci  niph 
Htreet.     Beg  toannounce  that  tliv'V  have  a.fvd*  «  l.d  ^  IICSTAUUANT  is   now   o^cn  ajid  ready  to    accom-  [   <lo  u-f*  we-it   ofTheilrf.     Fever    Sores,    Cj 

AsRortmeut  oftJoodrt, andguara  teea  pon'evt  tit,  with  "  -••-•■  .    ..  . .    ,^     . 

excellence  of  workipaiwbip.    tJftntlenien's   own    ma- 
terial made  ui). 


DISPENS- 

I  la  in  ts,  three 

Cancers.   Fe- 

modatc    his    frieads    ju.d    the   jniblk:.     Ofve  him  a  3  vuile  ^Veakne.?4,  Hiieumatism,  and  all  cjmplaiutt*  to 

•A\\\.     Four  doors  east  ofUudbe's    E.xcha:^ige.  liuild-  f    whij;h  the  hMnian  family*arei'u!»je<tetl.  are  positively 

iugi.  r  rursd. 


>XEN,  COWS,  YOUNG  CATTLE,  MULES,  AND  AMERICAN  MARES.    Salt  Lake  City. 


OCT.  16,  1869. 


VOL.  3. 


THE 


""W^mu  «*'"'"'• 


3DE-V-OTS33D    a?0 


§S95 


iterature,  Srt,  Icience  and  iducation; 


E.  L  T.  HARRISON  AND  W.  S.  GODBE,  PROPRIETORS. 


«:?  c^  ::«r  "JL"  B5  ipar  im:  »  x 

?A(JE. 

By  the  Fountain,  (Poetry),          .        .        . 3G9 

The  Engineer  (Complete  Story), 369 

Locke's  jMacbetti  Music.  No.  2, 375 

The  True  Developmen'^  op  Tiir  Territory,    -        -        -        -        -        -  37G 

I*rogress  ov  Electricity,      -.--•-               .        .        .  378 

Justifiable  Obedience, •  379 

Emanuel  Swedenborg, 380 

Terese,  the  Hebrew  Maiden  by  E.  W.  Tullidgb,  (concluded),      -        -  381 

^foTHER,  (Poetry), 384 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

SIT  laiiLiaiaisoisr  &  o-ozDSE,  s^XiO?  Ij^ice  oittt;  tjt^h. 


SINGLE  NUMBERi  20  CENTS;  PER  YEAR,  $4.50 1   PER  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 
Clubs i   Two  Copies,  $8]   Four  Copies,  $14}  Six  Copies,  $20 1  Twelve  Copies,  $39;  Twenty  Copies,  $60. 

Clubs  forwarding  fall  price  will  reoeive.  GBATIS,  fix>m  two  to  ei^ht 
Bastcm  pcriodioals,  as  per  prospectus. 


r-j. 


r^r\r^ii> 


HUSSEY.  DAHLEB  &  00..  BANKERS  I 


Subscribers  ivill  please  send  on  Subscriptions  as  soon  as  due. 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 

l\lOM\siRA\(E(0..  GRAIN  WANTED. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WK  MILL  PAY  TIIK 


INSURANCE     COMPANY         OrSanFr^ciscoCa. 

CASK  CAPITAL  fuUv  paid  in 

GOLD   COIN   $750,000 

Stockholders   Pei^onaliy   Liable.     HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE 


FIIIE  UD  MilTlllUtE!! 

0 

This  well  known  INSURAXCK  COMPANY  tiM  w- 
tAblishcil  A  liVnenil  agency  In  Salt  I^iko  City,  for  tho 
Territory  of  Utnh. 

Piilicic?!  iMHueti,  pnyuble  either  in  GoW  or  CHireiicy, 
aiiinHy  ItodcHireil. 


Insure  against.  I,o>«^  hy  Fire  on  terms    as 
fiivorabie  as  uny  otlier  First  Cla.«P  (,'ompany 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

O 

4S^  Insnmnce  effiectu<I  on  V«mi  Property,  Millii, 
MerchftDiline,  ]UtskH  nml  Dwellingit  at  Kcdnoed 
Ratei..  L.  HUNT,  Pro^Went. 

A.  J.  RAL.«TOX,   SeciTlniy. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

(.•eneral  Agento  for  Utaii. 

DR.  JOS.  WALKER'S 


Ai^^Loflses  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
jQsted  cmd  paid* 

General  Agents  For  Utah  Ttrrttviy. 

NEW  MEIICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  CADrS   CATARRH  REUEM. 

ACKRTAIN  CURE  FOR  CATARRH   AND    ALL 
Mucon.H  Diseases  of  the  bead,  note  and  throat. 
This  ia  a  Medicine  nerer  before  iwed   or  known  to 
the  public.    Dr.  Cady,  the  discoverer,  was  a  SttfTerrr 

fyom  this  terrible  disease  for  twenty  years,  and 

after  tetiting  all  the  remedies  extant — without  re- 
]iof_iii  bis  effurti*  to  obtain  a  cure  he  di^coTered  this 
uyeQUALLBD  RBMBDT,  wUlch  cured  him  iu  the  chort 
ppace  of  ♦»ight  week*. 

Jt  ha$  bctn  thoroughly  U$ttd,  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  ^iu^Ie  instance,  teveral  of  tJie  mont  obstinate 
viihcs  bare  been  thoroughly  cured  by  tJiiR  remedy, 
aft«'r  every  other  known  medicine  had  failed,  Kvery 
one  whn  ha4  tried  it  will  testify  to  the  trnth  of  the 
above  ^t;^tement. 

K\cryiij:fi  afflicted  with  Catarrh  i«honld  give  it  a 
trial  ti\\d  tind  out  for  hini«>elf  whether  it  i^ahumbii;:. 

Price,  IJ  per  Bottle.  Sold  by  (JUDBK  A  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

WHAT  IS  FAME 

JtHmooHtK  to  miuh  in  many  cai-eo,  and  if  there  be 

unv  dr-M-r^iii-.:  orrrfditlu  tliH  re.-pev-r,  it   in  thv  in- 

[  veiitor  <.j  |)r.  Farr's  Invisoratlotf  lordlal  j»m«i  Pu- 

rifi.<r  of  the  lJI.>..d.  Th--*  i«M«Mlont  and  invi^iuratinK 
ti>nic  is  om-  i»f  thr  niible-it,  nioft  pleasant  ami  eftba- 
riuiiH  u-miiiie?' I'T  Iu.Jij:eKti«  ii  eir.,  i-v.-r  put  Iffore 
tlif  publir.  Ti>tinuuiiais  fruru  cininiMit  i.ir>ons  who 
h.iN."  lri«;d  it,  'pfak  in  th«*  iw^t  riilhii^.u^ti'^  l<riu.s  o{ 
it.>  muny  «  \rt'Ji«  lii  i;U!iiil!es.  For  ^ulc  l-.^  iJri.wn. 
Wolt-r.  nni  <;r<it,;ii.i,  Nos.  10  and  12  N  irtb  ^^•  i-ntl 
street,  St;  Lmw-^. 


VINEGAR  BITTERS, 

Manufactured  fh>m  the  native  Ilorbs  and  Roots 
of  California,  are 

The  great  Blood  Purifier  and  Life^ 
Oiving  Principle. 

Thaee  Bitters  are  not  a  gilded  pill,  to  delight  the  eye 
or  please  the  fancy,  bnt  a  true  medicine,  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  the  people  for  their  relief,  and  no  person  can 
take  them,  according  to  directions,  and  remain  long 
unwell.  Tliey  are  a  perfect  Renovator  of  the  System, 
as  they  carry  off  every  particle  of  poisonous  matter. 
Kvery  family  should  have  a  bottle  of  Vinegar  Bitters 
at  hand.  No  sailor,  soldier,  mechanic,  farmer,  pro- 
fessional man,  or  traveler  shoubl  ever  be  without  it. 
Its  timely  application  may  often  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing life. 

For  Female  Complaints, 

Whether  in  the  young  or  old,  married  or  single,  at 
the  dawn  of  womanhool  or  the  turn  in  life,  these  Tonic 
Bitters  display  so  decided  an  influence  that  a  marked 
improvement  is  soon  perceptible  in  the  health  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  a  gentle  pnrgativq  aa  well  as  a  Tonic 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

R.  H.  Mcdonald  &  co.< 

Druggists  and  Agentu, 
Comer  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Fvanelsco,  Ca^- 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  34  Piatt  Streot.N.  Y  - 

G}-oc3.l3e  eft?  Oo. 

AGENTS. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OGDEX. 


SLABS!   SLABS 

IIIAVK  A  LAUGK  QUANTITY  OF  CJOOD  SLAr»?, 
for fu«l  .-.r  other  purpose!*,  at  my   Mill,   'u  S«»uth 
Mill  Cr«'ek  Cany..ii,  12  uwIo.h  fr  rii  the  Timi.l*'  lUock. 
which  I  win  pell   at    nix   dollars    por  c<<r.l,  bT  caf<l» 
or  other  xooU  puv.     Lunil  er  couHtuntly  on  liam). 
J.  .I.TIIAYNK. 

r  .7.  SILVER,   ENGINEER    AND    MACHINIST 
6  blockM  north  of  Tabeiuarle,  on  telegraph  lino 

A     ANDERSON.  CLOVER,   'JD  SOI'TII    .<iTREET 
,  West  of  Merchant's  Exchniiffe.     Fancy  J»alt  Liike 
tiloTosi  for  Gentlemen  and  l^adien.  Fur  Holes,  *-u-. 


W 


<ta  MfMut  •rnsim  <m  w^ 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  lAke  City  t9ept.  11. 

SPKCIAL   KOTICK. 


-  \ 

FANCY  EMBROIDERED  GAl'NTLETii,  FLU  AND 
Ruck-kln,  on  hand  and  mu«le  to  order,  to  puit  tlit»    I 
times.  Mrs.  HYDE,  Slate  Road, South  Revere  llou^'e.    ' 

H0M1':-MADE    CANDY    IS    PURE !— KEL.SUN    A  ! 
Field,  Maiiutai  liinr-i  of  Pure    Candy,   wlii»le.->ale 
and  retail,  at  th.'    -GnLIjEN  GATE  liAKEKY  AND 
CONFECTION  KllV,'  Main  ^tlcet. 

J^i)-  C«nftcii'iri<My    in    variety    uii'l    qnulity    uui- 
quallfi:. 


CLIVE  &  REID, 

.IT   THK 

K.C»J«.  .■£«>      JB^!^  V^-MCAC  IkT, 

SEcoyD  SOUTH  street. 

Fresh  Bread,  Crackers,  etc.,  Daily, 

.    }\'holsaU  and  Jiitaii. 

SPARKLIN O  OII>£R, 
ORANGES,  DEMONS,  Ac 

ICE  CREAMS, 

^p'Open  after  the  Theatre. 


■^7S7- 


rrxi 


Tlie  Saratoga  **A"  Sprin  :  \Vater  in  probably  the 
mo.ot  efTective  mineral  wat<'  f  Mind  on  nither  conti- 
nent. It  has  ten  per  rent,  .^jea tor  mineral  proper- 
tie*  than  tbt"  celebnitrd  (\.ii|ire!<!*  Sprinj^';  four  time<i 
that  oi  lUd^n  liaden  <if  Auxtria:  five  tinie5  that  «*f 
Ai\  l4i  Chapolle  in  Pru«»«<ia;  twire  that  <»f  Vichy  in 
Frnn<  »•;  nearly  three  tlmew  ^;reaCer  than  the  renown- 
ed Sclt7.«^r  of  Germany;  and  equally  over  the  Spafi  of 
Rath.  FIncland,  and  KiH.seiiK<n  in  Bavaria. 

The  r»-|iututiou  *tf  thi."*  water  in  buMed  M|»on  it"»  ef- 
fect-, m  di''oa''«\v  of  tb«»  Kt«>murb,  Ii\tjr.  l»oueFH,  kld- 
nevs  and  •pU-eii.  It  art-;  wifli  wotidorfiil  beneAt  in 
ra-«-  «>1  «.lir<'iiir,  dysp<'p'*in.  i-<>n>>tipati«in,  gravel,  pout, 
SiTofuhi.  cutaneous  a fb.'cf !■.»•',  p'lierul  letbarfv, 
M^reui'hH  and  proxiraliiMi  of  tho  syi<teni. 

AgeBl  t«.r  the  Saratoga  •♦A"  Sprinof  Water. 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

K  Collfpe  Place,  New  York. 


-g-FHAM'S  BAIR  GLOSS 

AND  CURLING  FLUID, 

Contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair  i<r  skin,  and 
I  impart**  a  BkaUTIFul  (iLob.-*.  prevent?"  the  falling  of 
the  Hair,  and  keeps  it  in  curl. 

Wholesale  at  .JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  (;reat  K.imily 
Medicine  and  Fanry  GimmI^  \V;ireli«/u-e.  No.  h  I'Ol^ 
LEG E  l'L.\CE,  New  York. 

A  lev  WHOLESALE  ami  liETAIL  hy 

Exrliaiiae  Bnildinp, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
Ami  Ham  Strt^t,  (tOPEX. 


WOODMAN.SEE  &  BRO. 

Are  corij-tantly  snpplied  with  a  fine  ^tock  «»f  Donie;^ 
tic.  Sheeting',  Prints,  Denims,  Cor«et  Jeaisc,  De 
laines,  Sntinett*',  Cra.'-h,  Keniu«ky  .leans,  etc.;  Hats 
and  Cap!«,  Uosti  and  Shoes,  a  t^plendid  assortment. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  ife  complete  in  vari- 
ety and  qnality. 
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BY  THE  FOUNTAIN. 


Ciiron-sbaded  by  the  fountain, 
Weeping,  weeping,  sits  Lili; 

For  Yacoob  is  on  the  mountain 
Which  o'erhangs  the  purple  sea; 

And  there's  war  upon  the  mountain, 
All  above  the  purple  sea. 

Every  sound  suggests  the  battle 
As  the  land-wind  sinks  and  swells, 

Though  'tis  but  an  infant's  rattle, 
And  the  tinkling  of  the  bells; 

*Hush!  0  nurse,  oh  hush  the  rattle, 
And  the  tinkling  of  the  bells.' 

Yet  the  silence  is  depressing — 
'Tis  the  silence  of  the  dead; 

And  she  clasps  her  babe,  caressing 
Glowing  cheek  and  golden  head. 

*Ah!  that  I  were  caressing 
His  dear  check  and  golden  head! 

*Yet,  though  my  dear  love  be  missing, 
Here  I  hold  his  counterpart  !* 

'Mid  her  weeping  and  her  kissing, 
A  swift  footstep  makes  her  start; 

Oh,  the  weeping  and  the  kissing, 
As  he  clasps  her  to  his  heart!" 
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His  name,  sir,  was  Matthew  Price;  mine  is  Benjaoiiu 
Hardy.  We  were  born  within  a  few  days  of  each  other; 
bred  up  in  the  same  village;  taught  at  the  same  school.  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  we  were  not  close  friends. 
Even  as  boys,  we  never  knew  what  it  was  to  quarrel.  We 
had  not  a  thought,  we  had  not  a  possession,  that  was  not  in 
common.  We  would  have  stood  by  each  other,  fearlessly,  to 
the  death.  It  was  such  a  friendship  as  one  reads  about 
sometimes  in  books:  fast  and  firm  as  the  great  Tors  upon  our 
native  moorlands,  true  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

The  name  of  our  village  was  Chadleigh.  Lifted  high 
above  the  pasture  flats  which  stretched  away  at  our  feet  like 
a  measureless  green  lake  and  melted  into  mist  on  the  fur- 
thest horizon,  it  nestled,  a  tiny  stone-built  hamlet,  in  a  shelt- 
ered hollow  about  midway  between  the  plain  and  the  plateau. 
Above  us,  rising  ridge  beyond  ridge,  slope  beyond  slope, 
spread  the  mountainous  moor-country,  bare  and  bleak  for  the 
most  part,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  cultivated  field  or 
hardy  plantation,  and  crowned  highest  of  all  with  masses  of 
huge  grey  crag,  abrupt,  isolated,  hoary,  and  older  than  the 


deluge.  These  were  the  Tors — Druids'  Tor,  King's  Tor, 
Castle  Tor,  and  the  like;  sacred  places,  as  I  have  heard,  in 
the  ancient  time,  where  crownings,  burnings,  human  sacri- 
fices; and  all  kinds  of  bloody  heathen  rites  were  performed. 
Bones,  too,  had  been  found  there,  and  arrow-heads,  and  or- 
naments of  gold  and  glass.  I  had  a  vague  awe  of  the  Tors 
in  those  boyish  days,  and  would  not  have  gone  near  them  after 
dark  for  the  heaviest  bribe. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  born  in  the  same  village.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  named  William  Price,  and  the 
oldest  of  a  family  of  seven;  I  was  the  only  child  of  Ephriam 
Hardy,  the  Chadleigh  blacksmith — a  well-known  man  in 
those  partfi,  whose  memory  is  not  forgotten  to  this  day.  Just 
so  far  as  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  be  a  bigger  man  than  a 
blacksmith.  Mat's  father  might  be  said  to  have  a  better  stand- 
ing than  mine;  but  William  Price,  with  his  small  holding 
and  his  seven  boys,  was,  in  feet,  as  poor  as  many  a  day- 
laborer;  whilst,  the  blacksmith,  well-to-do,  bustling,  popular, 
and  open-handed,  was  a  person  of  some  importance  in  the 
place.  All  this,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mat  and 
myself  It  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  that  his  jacket  was 
out  at  elbowtf,  or  that  our  mutual  funds  came  altogether  from 
my  pocket.  It  was  enough  for  us  that  we  sat  on  the  same 
school-bench,  conned  our  tasks  from  the  same  primer,  fought 
each  other's  battles,  screened  each  other's  faults,  fished,  nut- 
ted, played  truant,  robbed  orchards  and  birds*  nests  together, 
and  spent  every  half-hour,  authorized  or  stolen,  in  each  other's 
society.  It  was  a  happy  t'me;  but  it  could  not  go  on  for 
ever.  My  father,  being  prosperous,  resolved  to  put  me  for- 
ward in  the  world.  I  must  know  more,  and  do  better  than 
himself  The  forge  was  not  good  enough,  the  little  world  of 
Chadleigh  not  wide  enough,  for  me.  'Thus  it  happened  that 
I  was  still  swinging  the  satchel  when  Mat  was  whistling  at 
the  plough,  and  thqn  at  last,  when  my  future  course  was 
shaped  out,  we  were  separated,  as  it  then  seemed  to  us,  for 
life.  For,  blacksmith's  son  as  I  was,  furnace  and  forge,  in 
some  form  or  other,  pleased  me  best,  and  I  chose  to  be  a 
working  engineer.  So  my  father  by-and-by  apprenticed  me 
to  a  Birmingham  iron-master;  and,  having  bidden  farewell  to 
Mat,  and  Chadleigh,  and  the  grey  old  Tors  in  the  shadow  of 
which  I  had  spent  all  the  days  of  my  life,  I  turned  my  face 
northwards  and  went  over  into  "the  Black  country." 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story.  How  I 
worked  out  the  term  of  my  apprenticeship;  how,  when  I  had 
served  my  full  time  and  become  a  skilled  workman,  I  took 
Mat  from  the  plough  and  brought  him  over  to  the  Black 
Country,  sharing  with  him  lodging,  wages,  experience — all, 
in  short,  that  I  had  to  give;  how  he,  naturally  quick  to  learn* 
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and  brimful  of  quiet  energy,  worked  his  way  up  a  step  at  a 
time,  and  came  by-and-by  to  be  a  "first  hand"  in  his  own 
depart iiieiit:  how,  during  all  these  years  of  change,  and  trial, 
and  eftort,  the  old  boyisli  iiffcction  never  wavered  or  weak- 
ened, bui  wont  on,  growing  with  our  growth  and  strengthen- 
ing with  our  strength — are  facts  which  I  need  do  no  more 
than  ouiiino  in  this  place. 

About  this  time — it  will  be  remembered  that  I  speak  of 
the  days  when  Mat  and  I  were  on  the  bright  side  of  thirty 
— it  ha^-jpcned  that  our  firm  contracted  to  supply  six  first- 
class  locomotives  to  run  on  the  new  line,  then  in  process  of 
construction,  between  Turin  and  Genoa.  It  was  the  first  Ital- 
ian order  we  iiad  taken.  We  had  had  dealings  with  France, 
Holland,  Belgimn,  Germany;  but  never  with  Italy.  Thecon- 
nect1<m,  therefore,  was  new  and  valuable — all  the  more  valu- 
able because  our  Transalpine  neighbors  had  but  lately  begun 
tjo  lay  down  the  iron  roads,  and  would  be  safe  to  need  more 
of  our  good  English  work  a?  they  went  on.  So  the  Birming- 
ham firm  set  themselves  to  the  contract  with  a  will,  length- 
ened our  working  hours,  increased  our  wages,  took  on  fresh 
hands,  and  determined,  if  energy  and  promptitude  could  do 
it,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  labor-mar- 
ket, and  stiiy  there.  They  deserved  and  achieved  success. 
The  six  locomotives  were  not  only  turned  out  to  time,  but 
were  shipped,  despatched,  and  delivered  with  a  promptitude 
that  fairly  amazed  our  Piedmontcse  consignee.  I  was  not  a 
little  proud,  you  may  be  sure,  when  I  found  mvjelf  appointed 
to  superintend  the  transport  of  the  engines.  Being  allowed 
a  couple  of  assistants,  I  contrived  that  Mat  should  be  one  of 
them;  and  thus  we  enjoyed  together  the  first  great  holiday  of 
our  lives. 

It  was  a  wonderful  change  for  two  Birmingham  operatives 
fresh  from  the  Black  Country.  The  fairy  city,  with  its  cres- 
cent background  of  Alps;  the  port  crowded  with  strange 
shipping;  the  marvelous  blue  sky  and  bluer  sea;  the  painted 
houses  on  the  quays;  the  quaint  cathedral,  faced  with  black 
and  white  marble;  the  street  of  jewellers,  like  an  Arabian 
Nights'  bazar;  the  street  of  palaces,  with  its  Moorish  court- 
yards, its  fountains  and  t)range  trees;  the  women  veiled  like 
brides;  the  galley-slaves  chained  two  and  two;  the  procession 
of  priests  and  friars;  the  everlasting  clangor  of  bells;  the  bab- 
ble of  a  strange  tongue;  the  singular  lightness  and  brightness 
of  the  climate — made,  altogether,  such  a  combination  of  won- 
ders that  we  wandered  about,  the  first  day,  in  a  kind  of  be- 
wildered dream,  like  children  at  a  fair.  Before  that  week 
ended,  being  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the 
liberality  of  the  pay,  we  had  agreed  ti  take  service  with  the 
Turin  and  Genoa  Railway  Company,  and  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  Birmingham  for  ever. 

Then  began  a  new  life — ^a  life  so  active  and  healthy,  so 
steeped  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  that  we  sometimes  mar- 
veled how  we  could  have  endured  the  gloom  of  the  Black 
Country.  We  were  constantly  up  and  down  the  line:  now  at 
Genoa,  now  at  Turin,  taking  trial  trips  with  the  locomotives, 
and  placing  our  old  experiences  at  the  service  of  our  new  em- 
ployers. 

In  the  mean  while  we  made  Genoa  our  headquarters,  and 
hired  a  couple  of  rooms  over  a  small  shop  in  a  by-street  slop- 
ing down  to  the  quays.  Such  a  busy  little  street — so  steep 
and  winding  that  no  vehicles  could  pass  through  it,  and  so 
narrow  that  the  sky  looked  like  a  mere  strip  of  deep  blue  rib- 
bon overhead !  Every  house  in  it,  however,  Wiis  a  shop, 
Avhere  the  goods  encroached  on  the  footway,  or  wore  piled 
about  the  door,  or  hung  like  tapestry  from  the  balconies;  and 
all  day  long,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  an  incessant  stream  of  pas- 
sers-by poured  up  and  down  between  the  port  and  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  city. 

Our  landlady  was  the  widow  of  a  silver-worker,  and  lived 


by  the  sale  of  filigree  ornaments,  cheap  jewelry,  combs,  fans, 
and  toys  in  ivory  and  jot.  She  had  an  only  daughter  named 
Gianetta  who  served  in  the  shop,  and  was  simply  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  beheld.  Looking  back  across  this 
weary  chasm  of  yeai-s,  and  bringing  her  imago  before  me  (as 
I  can  and  do)  with  all  the  vividness  of  life,  I  atn  unable,  even 
now,  to  detect  a  flaw  in  her  beauty.  I  do  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe her.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  poet  living  who  could 
find  the  words  to  do  it;  but  I  once  saw  a  picture  that  was 
somewhat  like  her  (not  half  so  lovely,  but  still  like  her),  and, 
for  aught  1  know,  that  picture  is  still  hanging  where  I  last 
looked  at  it — upon  the  walls  of  the  Ixiuvrc.  It  represented 
a  woman  with  brown  eyes  and  golden  hair,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  into  a  circular  mirror  held  by  a  bearded  man  in  the 
background.  In  this  man,  as  I  then  understood,  the  artist 
had  painted  his  own  portrait;  in  her,  the  portrait  of  the 
woman  ho  loved.  No  picture  that  I  ever  saw  wa.s  half  so 
beautiful,  and  yet  it  was  not  worthy  to  be  name  in  the  same 
breath  with  Gianetta  Coneglia. 

You  may  be  certain  the  widow's  shop  did  not,  want, for 
customers.  All  Genoa  knew  how  fair  a  face  was  to  be  seen 
behind  that  dingy  little  counter;  and  Gianette,  flirt  as  she 
was,  had  more  lovers  than  she  cared  to  remember,  even  by 
name.  Gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor,  from  the  red-cap- 
ped sailor  buying  bis  earrings  or  his  amulet,  to  the  nobleman 
carelessly  purchasing  half  the  filigrees  in  the  window,  she 
treated  them  all  alike — encouraged  them,  laughed  at  them, 
led  them  on  and  turned  them  off  at  her  pleasure.  She  had 
no  more  heart  than  a  marble  statue;  as  Mat  and  I  discovered 
by-and-by,  to  our  bitter  cost. 

I  cannot  tell  to  this  day  how  it  camo  about,  or  what  first 
led  me  to  suspect  how  things  were  going  on  with  us  both; 
but  long  before  the  waning  of  that  autumn  a  coldness  had 
sprung  up  between  my  friend  and  myself.  It  was  nothing 
that  could  have  been  put  into  words.  It  was  nothing  that 
either  of  us  could  have  explained  or  justified,  to  save  his  life. 
We  lodged  together,  ate  together,  worked  together,  exactly 
as  before;  we  even  took  our  long  evening's  walk  together, 
when  the  day's  labor  was  ended;  and  except,  perhaps,  that 
we  were  more  silent  than  of  old,  no  mere  looker-on  could 
have  detected  a  shadow  of  change.  Yet  there  it  was,  silent 
and  subtle,  widening  the  gulf  between  us  every  day. 

It  was  not  his  fault.  He  was  too  true  and  gentle-hearted 
to  have  willingly  brought  about  such  a  state  of  things  between 
UP.  Neither  do  I  believe — fiery  as  my  nature  is — that  it  was 
mine.  It  was  all  hers — hers  from  first  to  last — the  sin,  and 
the  shame,  and  the  sorrow. 

If  she  had  shown  a  fair  and  open  preference  for  either  of 
us,  no  real  harm  could  have  come  of  it.  I  would  have  put 
any  constraint  upon  myself,  and,  Heaven  knows!  have 
borne  any  suffering,  to  see  Mat  really  happy.  I  know  that 
he  would  have  done  the  same,  and  more  if  he  could,  for  me. 
But  Gianette  cared  not  one  sou  for  either.  She  never  meant 
to  choose  between  us.  It  gratified  her  vanity  to  divide  us; 
it  amused  her  to  play  with  us.  It  would  pass  my  power  to 
tell  how,  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  shades  of  coquetry — by 
the  lingering  of  a  glance,  the  substitution  of  a  word,  the  flit- 
ting of  a  smile — she  contrived  to  turn  our  heads,  and  torture 
our  hearts,  and  lead  us  on  to  love  her.  She  deceived  us 
both.  She  buoyed  us  both  up  with  hope;  she  maddened  us 
with  jealousy;  she  crushed  us  with  despair.  For  my  part, 
when  I  seemed  to  wake  to  a  sudden  sense  of  the  ruin  that 
was  about  our  path  and  I  saw  how  the  truest  friendship  that 
ever  bound  two  lives  together  was  drifting  on  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  I  asked  myself  whether  any  woman  in  the  world  was 
worth  what  Mat  had  been  to  me  and  I  to  him.  But  this  was 
not  often.  I  was  readier  to  shut  my  eyes  upon  the  truth 
than  to  face  it;  and  so  lived  on,  willfully,  in  a  dream. 
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Thus  the  autumn  parsed  iiwaj,  and  winter  cjunc — the 
strange,  treacherous  (Jonoese  winter,  •»:rocn  with  olive  and 
ilex,  brilliant  with  sunshine,  and  bitter  Avith  stonn.  Still, 
rivalH  at  heart  and  friendj*  on  the  sur):iot^,  Mat  and  T  linijered 
on  in  our  lodginp^  in  the  Vicolo  Halba.  Still  tiianctta  held 
us  with  her  fatal  wiles  and  hor  still  nif»rt'  fatal  beauty.  At 
length  there  came  a  day  when  I  felt*  1  eould  bear  the  horri- 
ble misery  and  suspense  of  it  no  longer.  The  sun,  1  vowed, 
should  not  go  down  before  I  knew  my  sentenee.  She  must 
choose  between  us.  She  must  either  take  me  or  let  me  go. 
I  was  reckless.  J  was  desperate.  1  was  dc'tcrmined  to  know 
the  worst,  or  the  best.  If  the  woi-st,  I  would  at  once  turn  my 
back  upon  (leuoa,  upon  her.  upon  all  the  pursuits  and  pur- 
poses of  my  past  life,  and  begin  the  world  anew.  This  1  told 
her,  pa.'^sionately  and  sternly,  standing  before  her  in  the  little 
parlor  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  one  bleak  December  morning. 

'•If  it's  Mat  whom  you  care  for  most,"  I  said,  '-tell  me  so 
in  one  word,  and  1  will  nev(/r  trouble  you  again,  lie  is  bet- 
ter worth  your  love,  1  am  jealous  and  exacting;  he  is  as 
trusting  and  unselfish  as  a  woman.  Speak.  (Jianetta;  ani  [ 
to  bid  you  gm)d-bye  forever  and  ever,  or  am  I  to  write  hcmie 
to  my  mother  in  Kngland,  bidding  her  pray  to  (Jod  to  bless 
the  woman  who  has  promised  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

'•You  plead  your  friend's  cause  well,"  she  replied,  haught- 
ily. ''Matteo  ought  to  be  grateful.  This  is  more  than  he 
ever  did  for  you." 

"Give  me  my  answer,  for  pity's  sake/'  I  exclaimed,  ••and 
let  me  go !" 

'•You  are  free  to  go  or  stay,  Signor  Inglese,"  she  replied. 
*-I  am  not  your  jailor." 

''Do  you  bid  mo  leave  you  ?" 

"Beata  Madro  !  not  I." 

"Will  you  marry  me,  if  I  stay  ?" 

She  laughed  aloud — such  a  merry,  mocking,  musical 
laugh,  like  a  chime  of  silver  bells  I 

"You  ask  too  much,"  she  said. 

"Only  what  you  have  led  me  to  hope  these  five  or  six 
months  past !" 

"That  is  just  what  Matteo  says.     How  tiresome  you  both 
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"Oh,  (lianetta."  I  said,  passionately,  "be  serious  for  one 
moment!  I  am  a  rough  fellow,  it  is  true — not  half  good 
enough  or  clever  enough  for  you;  but  I  love  you  with  my 
whole  heart,  and  an  Emperor  could  do  no  more.'' 

"I  am  glad  of  it."  she  replied;  "T  do  not  want  you  to  l«»ve 
me  less." 

"Then  you  cannot  wish  to  make  me  wretched  I  Will  you 
promise  me  ?" 

"I  promise  nothing,"  said  she,  with  another  burst  of  laugh- 
ter; "except  that  I  will  not  marry  Matteo  I'' 

Except  that  sh 3  would  not  marry  Matteo!  Only  that. 
Not  a  word  of  hope  for  myself  Nothing  but  my  friend's 
condemnation.  1  might  get  comfort,  and  selfish  triumph, 
and  some  sort  of  base  assurance  (mt  of  that,  if  I  could.  And 
to  my  shame,  I  did.  I  gra.spcd  at  the  vain  encouragement, 
and;  fool  that  I  was !  let  her  put  me  off  again  unanswered. 
From  that  day,  I  gave  up  all  effort  at  self-control,  and  let 
myself  drift  blindly  on — to  destruction. 

At  length  things  became  so  bad  between  Mat  and  myself 
that  it  Heemed  as  if  an  open  rupture  must  be  at  hand.  We 
avoided  each  other,  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  sentences  in 
a  day,  and  fell  away  from  all  our  old  familiar  habits.  At 
this  time — T  shudder  to  remember  it ! — there  were  moments 
when  I  felt  that  I  hated  him. 

Thus,  with  the  trouble  deepening  and  widening  between 
us  day  by  day,  another  month  or  five  weeks  went  by;  and 
February  came;  and,  with  February,  the  Carnival.  They 
said  in  Genoa  that  it  was  a  particularly  dull  carnival;  and  so 
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it  must  have  been;  for,  u.ive  a  fl.ig  or  tw«)  hun'»  out  in  some 
of  the  principal  .streets,  and  a  sjrt  of  f.sta  l'»ok  about  the 
women,  there  were  no  special  indications  of  tho  scison.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  second  day  when,  hiving  been  on  the  line 
all  the  morning,  I  returned  to  (reiio.i  at  dusk,  and  ti  my  sur- 
prise, found  ^lat  I'rice  on  the  platform,  lie  came  up  tome, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"You  are  in  late,"  he  said.     "I  h:ive  been  waiting  for  you 
three-(juarters  of  an  hour.     Shall  we  dine  together  to  day?" 
Impulsive  as  T  am.  this  evidence  of  returning  good   will, 
at  once  called  up  my  better  feelings. 

"With  all  my  heart.  Mat.''  I  replied;  •-.shall  we  go  to 
({ozzoli's?'^ 

•No.  no,"  Jio  s.iid,  hurritully.  -Some  tjuiet-or  place — .^ome 
place  where  we  can  talk.  I  hav'.»  s«>mething  t')  say  to  yim." 
1  noticed  now  that  he  looked  pale  and  agitat<.»d,  and  an 
uneasy  sense  of  appndiension  stole  upon  mc  We  decided 
«m  the  "PescatcM'e."  a  little  out-of-the-way  trattoria,  down  near 
the  Molo  \'ecchio.  There,  in  a  dingy  salon,  frequented 
chiefly  by  seamen,  aiul  redolent  of  tobacco,  we  ordered  our 
simple  dinner.  Mat  scarcA^ly  swallowed  a  morsel;  but,  cal- 
ling presently  for  a  bottle  of  Sicilian  wine,  drank  eagerly. 

••Well,  Mat,"  I  said,  as  the  last  dish  was  placed  on  the 
table,  what  news  have  you  ?" 
"Bad." 

"I  jTuessed  that  from  your  face." 
••Bad  for  you — bad  for  me.     (lianetta." 
-WhatofGianettar 

He  passed  his  hand  nervously  across  his  lips. 
"Gianetta  is  fklse— worse  than  false,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.     "She  values  an  honest  man's  heart  just  as  she  values 
a  flower  for  her  hair — wears  it  for  a  day,  then  throws  it  asid(T 
for  ever.     She  has  cruelly  wronged  us  both." 
"In  what  way  ?     Good  Heaven  speak  out!" 
"In  the  worst  way  that  a  woman  can  wrong  thoiec  who  love 
her.     She  hiw  sold  herself  to  the  Marchese  Loredano.'* 

1'he  blood  rashed  to  my  head  and  face  in  a  burning  tor- 
rent, r  could  scarcely  see,  and  dared  not  ti*ust  myself  to 
speak. 

"I  S.IW  her  going  towards  the  Cathedral,"  he  went  on, 
hurriedly.  *'lt  was  about  three  houra  ago.  I  thought  she 
might  be  going  to  confession,  so  I  hung  back  and  followed 
her  at  a  distance.  When  she  got  inside,  however,  she  went 
.straight  to  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  where  this  man  was  wait- 
ing for  her.  You  remember  him — an  old  man  who  used  to 
haunt  the  shop  a  month  or  two  back.  Well,  seeing  how 
deep  in  conversation  they  were,  and  how  tney  stood  close 
under  the  pulpit  with  their  backs  towards  the  church,  1  fell 
into  a  pas.sion  of  anger  and  went  straight  up  the  aisle,  intend- 
ing to  say  or  do  S(miething:  I  scarcely  knew  what;  but  at  all 
events,  to  draw  her  arm  through  mine,  and  take  her  home. 
When  1  came  within  a  few  feet,  however,  and  found  only  a 
big  pillar  between  my.solf  and  them,  I  paused.  They  could 
not  see  me,  nor  I  them;  but  I  could  hear  their  voices  dis- 
tinctly, and — ^and  I  listened." 
"Well,  and  you  heard — — " 

•'The  t^rms  of  a  shameful  bargain — beauty  on  tlie  one 
side,  gold  on  the  other;  so  many  thous-and  francs  a  year;  a 

villa  near  Naples Pah  !  it  makes  mc  sick  to  repeat  it." 

And,  with  a  shudder,  he  jwured  out  another  glass  of  wine 
and  drank  it  at  a  draught. 

"After  that,"  he  said,  presently,  "\  made  an  effort  to 
bring  her  away.  The  whole  thing  was  sj  cold-blooded,  so 
deliberate,  so  shameful,  that  I  felt  I  had  only  to  wipo  her 
out  of  my  memory,  and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  l  stole  out  of 
the  cathedral,  and  walked  about  here  by  the  sea  for  ever  so 
long,  trying  to  got  my  thoughts  straight.  Then  I  remem- 
bered you.  Hen;  and  the  rooollection  of  how  this  wanton  had 
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cmic  between  us  and  broken  up  our  lives  drove  me  wild.  So 
I  went  up  to  the  station  and  waited  for  you.  I  felt  you  ought 
t>  know  it  all  J  and— and  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  wo  might 
go  baek  to  England  together." 

'^The  Marchese  Loredano  I*' 

It  was  all  that  I  could  say;  all  that  I  could  think.  As 
Mat  had  just  said  of  himself,  I  felt  "like  one  stunned.'* 

'There  is  one  other  thing  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  he 
added,  reluctantly,  "if  only  to  show  you  how  false  a  woman 
can  be:     We — we  were  to  have  been  married  next  month." 

"  Wc  ?  Who  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"T  mean  tliat  we  were  to  have  been  married — Gianetta 
and  I." 

A  sudden  storm  of  rage,  of  scorn,  of  incredulity,  swept 
over  me  at  this,  and  seemed  to  carry  my  senses  away. 

"  You  r  I  cried.  "Gianetta  marry  you  I  I  don't  believe 
it." 

"I  wish  I  had  not  believed  it,"  he  replied,  looking  up  as 
if  puzzled  by  my  vehemence.  "But  she  promised  me;  and  I 
thought,  when  she  promised  it,  she  meant  it." 

"She  told  me,  weeks  ago.  that  she  would  never  be  your 
wife !" 

His  color  rose,  his  brow  darkened;  but  when  his  answer 
came,  it  was  as  calm  as  the  last. 

"Indeed  I"  he  said.  "Then  it  is  only  one  baseness  more. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  refused  you;  and  that  was  why  we 
kept  our  engagement  secret." 

"Tell  the  truth,  Mat  Price,"  I  said,  well  nigh  beside  my- 
self with  suspicion.  "Confess  that  every  word  of  this  is 
false  1  Confess  that  Gianetta  will  not  listen  to  you,  and  that 
you  are  afraid  I  niay  succeed  where  you  have  failed.  As 
perhaps  I  shall — as  perhaps  I  shall,  after  all  I'* 

"Are  you  mad  ?"   he  exclaimed.     "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"That  I  believe  it's  just  a  trick  to  get  me  away  to  Eng- 
land— that  I  don't  credit  a  syllable  of  your  story.  You're  a 
liar,  and  I  hate  you  !" 

He  rose,  and,  laying  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
looked  mo  sternly  in  the  face. 

"If  you  were  not  Benjamin  Hardy,"  he  said,  deliberately, 
"I  would  thrash  you  within  an  inch  oTyour  life." 

The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips  than  I  sprang  at 
him.  I  have  never  been  able  distinctly  to  remember  what 
followed.  A  curse — a  blow — a  struggle — a  moment  of  blind 
fury — a  cry — a  confusion  of  tongues — a  circle  of  strange 
faces.  Then  I  see  Mat  lying  back  in  the  arms  of  a  bystander; 
myself  trembling  and  bewildered — the  knife  dropping  from 
my  grasp;  blood  upon  the  floor;  blood  upon  my  hands;  blood 
upon  his  shirt.     And  then  I  hear  those  dreadful  words: 

"Oh,  Ben,  you  have  murdered  me!" 

He  did  not  die — at  least,  not  there  and  then.  He  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  lay  for  some  weeks  be- 
tween life  and  death.  His  case,  they  said,  was  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  knife  had  gone  in  just  below  the  collar- 
bane,  and  pierced  down  into  the  lungs.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  or  turn — scarcely  to  breathe  with  freedom.  He 
might  not  even  lift  his  head  to  drink.  I  sat  by  him  day 
and  night  all  through  that  sorrowful  time.  I  gave  up  my 
situation  on  the  railway;  I  quitted  my  lodging  in  the  Vicolo 
Balba;  I  tried  to  forget  that  such  a  woman  as  Gianetta  Con- 
oglia  had  ever  drawn  breath.  I  lived  only  for  Mat;  and  he 
tried  to  live  more,  I  believe,  for  my  sake  than  his  own. 
Thus,  in  the  bitter  silent  hours  of  pain  and  penitence,  when 
no  hand  but  mine  approached  his  lips  or  smoothed  his  pillow, 
the  old  friendship  came  back  with  oven  more  than  its  old 
trust  and  faithfulness.  He  forgave  me,  fully  and  freely;  and 
I  would  thankfully  have  given  my  life  for  him. 

At  length  there  came  one  bright  spring  morning,  when, 
dismissed  as  convalescent,  he  tottered  out  through  the  hos- 
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pital  gates,  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  feeble  as  an  infant.  He 
was  not  cured;  neither,  as  I  then  learned  to  my  horror  and 
anguish,  w^as  it  possible  that  he  ever  could  be  cured.  He 
might  live,  with  care,  for  some  years;  but  the  lungs  were 
injured  beyond  hope  of  remedy,  and  a  strong  or  healthy  man 
he  could  never  be  again.  Tliese,  spoken  aside  to  mc,  were 
the  parting  words  of  the  chief  physician,  who  advised  me  to 
take  him  further  south  without  delay. 

I  took  him  to  a  little  coast-toAVii  called  Rocca,  some  thirty 
miles  beyond  Genoa — ^a  sheltered  lonely  place  along  the 
Riviera,  where  the  sea  was  even  bluer  than  the  sky,  and  the 
cliffs  were  green  with  strange  tropical  planls,  cacti,  and  aloes, 
and  Egyptian  palms.  Here  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
small  tradesman;  and  Mat,  to  use  his  own  words,  "set  to 
work  at  getting  well  in  good  earnest."  But,  alas  I  it  was  a 
work  which  no  earnestness  could  forward.  Day  after  day 
he  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  sat  for  hours  drinKiji,:;  the 
sea  air  and  watching  the  sails  that  came  and  went  in  the 
offing.  By-and-by  he  could  go  no  further  than  the  garden 
of  the  house  in  which  we  lived.  A  little  later,  and  he  spent 
his  days  on  a  couch  beside  the  open  window,  waiting  patiently 
for  the  end.  Ay,  for  the  end  !  It  had  come  to  that.  He  was 
fading  fast,  waning  with  the  waning  summer,  and  conscious 
that  the  Reaper  was  at  hand.  His  whole  aim  now  was  to 
soften  the  agony  of  my  remorse,  and  prepare  mc  for  what 
must  shortly  come. 

"I  would  not  live  longer,  if  I  could,"  he  said,  lying  on  his 
couch  one  summer  evening,  and  looking  up  to  the  stars.  "If 
I  had  my  choice  at  this  moment,  I  would  ask  to  go.  I  should 
like  Gianetta  to  know  that  I  forgave  her." 

"She  shall  know  it,"  I  said,  trembling  suddenly  from  head 
to  foot. 

He  pressed  my  hand. 

"And you'll  write  to  father'/" 

"I  will." 

I  had  drawn  a  little  back,  that  he  might  not  sec  the  tears 
raining  down  my  cheeks;  but  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow; 
and  looked  round. 

"Don't  fret,  Ben,"  he  whispered;  laid  his  head  back  wear- 
ily upon  the  pillow — and  so  died. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it.  This  was  the  end  of  all  that 
made  life  life  to  me.  I  buried  him  there,  in  hearing  of  the 
wash  of  a  strange  sea  on  a  strange  shore.  I  stayed  by  the 
grave  till  the  priest  and  the  bystanders  were  gone.  I  saw 
the  earth  filled  in  to  the  last  sod,  and  the  gravedigger  stamp  it 
down  with  his  feet.  Then,  and  not  till  then  I  felt  that  I  had  lost 
hinifor  ever— the  friend  I  had  loved,andhatcd,and  slain.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  I  knew  that  all  rest,  and  joy,  and  hope 
were  over  for  me.  From  that  moment  my  heart  hardened 
within  me,  and  my  life  was  filled  with  loathing.  Day  and 
night,  land  and  sea,  labor  and  rest,  food  and  sleep,  were  alike 
hateful  to  me.  It  was  the  curse  of  Cain,  and  that  my  bro- 
ther had  pardoned  me  made  it  lie  none  the  lighter.  Peace 
on  earth  was  for  me  no  more,  and  goodwill  towards  men  was 
dead  in  my  heart  forever.  Remorse  softens  some  natures; 
but  it  poisoned  mine.  I  hated  all  mankind  but  above  all 
mankind  I  hated  the  woman  who  had  come  between  us  two 
and  ruined  both  our  lives. 

He  had  bidden  me  seek  her  out,  and  be  the  messenger  of 
his  forgiveness.  I  had  sooner  have  gone  down  to  the  port 
of  Genoa  and  taken  upon  me  the  serge  cap  and  shotted 
chain  of  any  galley-slave  at  his  toil  in  the  public  works;  but 
for  all  that  I  did  my  best  to  obey  him.  I  went  back  alone 
and  on  foot.  I  went  back  intending  to  Siiy  to  her;  "Gianetta 
Coneglia,  he  forgave  you;  but  God  never  will."  But  she 
was  gone.  The  little  shop  was  let  to  a  fresh  occupant;  and 
the  neighbors  only  knew  that  mother  and  daughter  had  left 
the  place  quite  suddenly,  and  that  Gianetta  was  supposed  to 
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bo  u!ider  the  "protection*'  of  the  Marchcse  Lorcdano.  How 
I  made  iiKjuirics  here  and  there — how  I  heard  that  they  had 
gone  to  Naples — and  how,  being  restless  and  reckless  of  my 
time,  I  worked  my  passage  in  a  French  steamer,  and  followed 
her — how,  having  found  the  sumptuous  villa  that  was  now 
hers,  I  learned  that  she  had  Iclt  there  some  ten  days  and  gone 
to  Paris,  where  the  Marchesc  was  ambassador  for  the  Two 
Sicilies — hoAv,  working  my  passage  back  again  to  Marseilles, 
and  thence,  in  part  by  thj  river  and  part  by  rail,  I  made  my 
way  to  Paris— how,  day  after  day,  I  paced  the  streets  and  the 
parks,  watched  at  the  ambassador's  gates,  followed  his  car- 
riage, and  at  last,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  discovered  her  ad- 
dress— how,  having  written  to  request  an  interview,  her  serv- 
ants spurned  me  from  her  door,  and  flung  my  letter  in  my 
face — how,  looking  up  at  her  windows,  I  then,  instead  of  for- 
giving, solennily  cursed  her  with  the  bitterest  curses  my 
tongue  could  devise — and  how,  this  done,  I  shook  the  dust 
of  Paris  from  my  feet,  and  became  a  wanderer  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  are  facts  which  I  have  now  no  space  to  tell. 

The  next  six  or  eight  years  of  my  life  were  shifting  and 
unsettled  enough.  A  morose  and  restless  man,  1  tookempli»y- 
mcnt  here  and  there  as  opportunity  offered,  turning  my  hand 
to  many  things  and  caring  little  what  I  earned,  so  hmg  as  the 
work  was  hard  and  the  change  incessant.  First  of  all  I  en- 
gaged myself  a^^  chief  engineer  on  one  of  the  French  steamers 
plying  between  Murscilles  and  Constantinople.  At  Constan- 
tinople I  changed  to  one  of  the  Austrian  Ij.'oyd's  boats,  and 
worked  fir  some  time  Uy  and  from  Alexandria,  Jaffa,  and  those 
parts.  After  that,  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mr.  Layard's  men 
at  Cairo,  and  S'>  went  up  the  Nile  and  took  a  turn  at  the  ex- 
cavations of  the  mound  of  Nimroud.  Then  J  became  a  work- 
j  ing  engineer  on  the  new  desert  line  between  Alexandria  and 
I  Suez;  and  by-nnd-by  1  worked  my  passage  out  to  IJomba}*, 
'  and  tt)ok  service  an  an  engine  fitter  on  one  of  the  great  In- 
I  dian  railways.  1  stayed  a  long  time  in  India;  that  is  to  s.y, 
I  stayed  neaWy  two  years,  which  was  a  long  time  for  moj  and 
I  might  not  even  have  lel't  .s  >  soon,  but  for  the  war  that  was 
declared  just  then  with  Russia.  That  tempted  me.  For 
1  loved  danger  and  hardship  as  other  men  love  safety  and 
ease;  and  as  fn-  my  life.  1  had  sooner  have  j)arted  with  it 
than  have  kept  it,  any  <lay.  S.>  I  came  .<5traight  back  to 
Engl  Mid;  bet<»;k  myself  to  i\)rts  iiouth,  where  my  testimo- 
nials at  ouCk^  pr  eared  me  the  snt  of  berth  1  wanted.  J 
went  out  to  the  (-^riniea  in  the  engine  room  of  oni^  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's war  steamers. 

1  served  witli  tli*  fleet,  of  coui-se,  wl/.h.  the  war  listed; 
and  when  it  was  over,  went  wanderin^r  off  again,  re 
joicing  in  my  liberty.  This  time  T  wei.t  to  Canada,  and 
after  working  on  a  r.iilway  tlien  in  progress  near  the  Ameri- 
can frontier,  I  presently  p5>*s'Mj  over  into  the  St.itrs;  jour- 
neyed from  north  to  south;  vv  ss( d  the  Ivocky  Mountiiins; 
tried  a  month  or  two  of  life  in  t!ie  gold  country;  and  then, 
being  seized  with  a  sudden  aeliing,  unaccountable  hmging 
to  re  visit  that  stjlitary  grave  so  far  away  on  the  Italian  roast, 
I  turned  my  f  ice  once  uiore  towards  Kun»pe. 

Poor  little  grave!  I  found  it  rank  with  weeds,  the  cross 
half  shattered,  the  inscription  half  effaced.  It  was  as  if  no 
one  had  loved  him,  or  remembered  him.  I  went  back  to  the 
house  in  which  we  had  lodged  together.  The  .same  pec^plc 
were  still  living  there,  and  made  me  kindly  welcome.  I 
stayed  with  them  ibr  .*^ome  weeks.  1  weeded,  and  planted, 
and  trimmed  the  grave  with  niy  own  hands,  and  set  up  a 
Ircsh  cross  in  pure  white  marble.  It  was  the  first  season  of 
rest  that  1  ha<l  known  since  I  laid  him  there;  and  vvhe»i  at 
last  I  shou]dere<l  my  knapsack  and  set  f«>rth  again  to  battle 
with  th<!  world,  I  promised  myself  that,  (Jod  willing,  I  would 
creep  back  to  llocca.  when  my  days  drew  near  to  ending. 
I     and  be  buriod  bv  his  side. 

fe~-         .' - -. 


From  hence,  being,  perhaps,  a  little  less  inclined  than  for- 
merly for  very  distant  parts,and  willing  to  keep  within  reach  of 
the  grave,  I  went  d0  further  than  Mantua,  where  I  engaged 
as  an  engine-driver  on  the  line,  then  not  long  completed,  be- 
tween that  city  and  Venioe.  Somehow,  although  I  had  been 
trained  to  the  working  engineering,  1  preferred  in  theso  days 
to  earn  my  bread  by  driving.  I  liked  the  excitement  of  it. 
the  sense  oi'  power,  the  rush  of  the  air,  the  roar  of  the  fire, 
the  flitting  of  the  landscape.  Above  all,  I  enjoyed  to  drive  a 
night  express.  The  worse  the  weather,  the  better  ft  suited 
with  my  sullen  temper.  For  I  was  as  hard,  and  harder  than 
ever.  The  years  had  done  nothing  to  soften  me.  They  had 
only  confirmed  all  that  was  blackest  and  bitterest  in  my 
heart. 

1  continued  pretty  faithful  to  the  Mantua  line,  and  had 
been  working  on  it  steadily  for  more  than  seven  months 
when  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  took  place. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March.  The  weather  had  been 
unsettled  for  some  days  past,  and  the  nights  stormy;  and  at 
one  point  along  the  line,  near  Ponte  di  15renta,  the  waters 
had  risen  and  swept  away  some  seventy  yards  of  embank- 
ment. Since  this  accident,  the  trains  had  all  been  obliged  to 
stop  at  a  certain  spot  between  Padua  and  Ponte  di  Brenta, 
and  the  pissengers,  with  their  luggage,  had  thence  to  be 
transported  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  by  a  circuitous  country 
road,  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  gap, 
where  another  train  and  engine  awaited  them.  This,  of 
course,  ciased  great  confusion  and  annoyance,  put  all  our 
time-tables  wrong,  and  subjected  the  public  to  a  largo  amount 
of  inconvenience.  In  the  meanwhile  an  army  of  navvies 
was  drifted  to  the  spot,  and  worked  day  and  night  to  repair 
the  damage.  At  this  time  I  was  driving  two  through  trayis 
each  day,  namely,  one  from  Mantua  to  Venice  in  the  early 
morning,  and  a  return  train  fnmi  A'enicc  to  .Mantua  in  the 
afternoon — a  tolerably  full  day's  work,  covering  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  gi-ound,  and  occupying  be!  ween 
ten  an  eleven  hours.  I  was,  therefore,  notb  st  pleased,  when 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  I  was  informed 
that,  in  addition  t)  my  regular  allowance  of  W(»rk,  I  should 
that  evening  be  required  to  drive  a  sp<».cial  train  to  Venice. 
This  special  train,  consisting  of  an  engine,  a  single  carriage 
and  a  break-van,  was  U*  leave  the  Mantu.i  platf  >rm  at  eleven; 
at  Padua  the  pa.s.sengers  were  to  alight  and  find  p>st  chaises 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  Ponte  di  Brentn;  at  Ponte  di 
}$renta  another  engine,  carriage,  and  break-van  were  to  be 
in  readiness.  I  was  charged  to  accompany  thorn  through- 
out. 

'•Corpo  di  Hacco."  .said  the  clerk  who  gave  me  my  orders, 
''you  need  not  lo(»k  so  black,  man.  Von  are  ct;rtain  of  a 
handsome  gratuity.     J)o  you  know  who  goes. with  you;  ' 

•Not  ].'' 

"Not  you,  indeed!  Why  it's  the  Duca  J^orcdano,  the 
Neapolitan  amba.ssad»»r." 

•Lorcdano!"  1  stammered.  ''AVhat  Lorcdano?  There  was 
a  Marchesc " 

''Certo.  He  was  the  Marchesc  L<»redano  some  yeais  ago; 
but  he  has  ccmie  into  his  dukedom  since  then." 

"lie  mu.Ht  be  a  very  old  man  by  this  time." 

'•Ves,  he  is  old;  but  what  of  that?  lie  is  as  hale,  and 
bright,  and  stately  as  ever.      You  have  seen  him  before!''" 

-Ve.^,"  1  said,  turning  away;  "T  have  seen  him — years 
ago" 

"You  have  heard  of  his  marriage?" 

I  shook  my  hea  i. 

The  clerk  chuckled,  rubbed  hi»  hands,  and  shru^^ed  h's 
shoulders. 

•'An  extraordinary  affair,"  he  said.  ••3Iade  a  trcni-ndous 
esclandre  at  the  time.      JIc   married    his  mistress — (luite  a 
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couiuioi),  vulvar  girl — a  (JeD(raesc — very  haiulHoiue;  I>iit  not 
received,  of  course.     Nobody  visits  her.'* 

"Married  herl"  I  exclaimed.      'Impohfiiblc." 

*True,  1  a.ssure  3'ou.*' 

1  put  my  lunid  to  my  head.  I  felt  «s  if  I  had  had  a  fall 
or  a  blow. 

"Docs  she — docs  .she  go  to-uighti"*  1  faltered. 

••()  dear,  yes — jroes everywhere  with  him — never  let.«<  him 
out  of  her  sight.     You'll  see  her — la  belle  Duchessal" 

With  this  my  iiiforuiaut  laughed,  aiii  rubbed  his  hands 
a^rtiu,and  went  back  to  hisoffiee. 

'I  he  day  went  by.  1  scarcely  know  how,  except  that  my 
whole  soul  was  in  a  tumult  of  rage  and  bitterness.  1  returned 
from  my  aftcrujionV  work  abcmt  7.25,  and  at  lO.iJO  I  was  «mce 
air:»in  at  the  station.  1  had  examined  the  engine;  given  in- 
structions t  )  the  FiK'hista,  or  stoker,  about  the  fire;  seen  to 
the  supply  of  oil;  and  got  all  in  readiness,  when,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  compare  my  watch  with  the  clock  in  the  tickct- 
oifice,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm,  a»id  a  voice  in  my  ear 
.s:iid: 

•Are  y«»u  the  engine  driver  who  i.s  goinir  on  with  tliisspecial 
train  r  ' 

•l  had  never  st^en  the  speaker  before,  lie  was  a  sniall. 
dark  man,  mufiled  up  about  the  throat,  with  blue  glas.nos.  a 
large  black  Ward,  and  his  hat  drawn  low  upon  his.  eyes. 

'Vou  are  a  poor  man,  1  suppise,"  he  said,  in  a  (juick, 
eager  whisper.  *'and,  like  other  pmr  men,  would  not  object 
t4i  be  betterofl.  Would  you  like  to  earn  a  rouple  of  thousand 
florins  T' 

"In  what  way  ?" 

,  "I lush  I"   Vou  arc  to  st<»p  at  |*adna,  are  yan   »int,  and  t » 
go  on  again  at  Ponte  di  IJrcnta  ?" 

1  nodded. 

"SMpposeyou  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  SupjMihc,  instead 
of  turning  ofr  the  .<team.  you  jump  off  the  engine,  and  let  the 
train  run  on  V* 

"Impossible.  There  are  seventy  yards  of  embankment 
gone,  and " 

"Ba.stal  1  know  that.  Save  yourself,  and  let  the  train 
run  on.     It  would  be  nothing  but  an  accident." 

I  turned  Imt  and  cold;  I  trembk^d;  my  heart  beat  fast,  and 
my  breath  faile<l. 

"Why  dt)  you  tempt  me'i'   1  faltered. 

"For  Italy's  sake,"  ho  whispered;  '*for  liberty's  sake.  1 
knoAY  you  are  no  Italian;  but,  for  all  that,  3'ou  may  be.  a 
friend.  Tliis  Loredano  is  one  of  his  country's  bitterest 
en«*mics.     Stay,  here  are  the  two  thousand  floiins.'* 

I  thrust  his  hand  back  fiercely. 

"No — no."  I  j-aid.  "No  blood-money.  If  I  do  it.  1  <lo  it 
neither  for  Italy  nor  for  umney;  hut  for  vengeance." 

"For  vengeance  I"  he  repeated. 

At  this  moment  the  signal  was  given  for  backing  up  to  the 
platform.  I  sprang  in  my  place  ujH>n  the  engine  without  a 
word.  When  I  again  h>oked  towards  the  .spot  where  he  had 
been  st^niding,  the  stranger  was  gone. 

I  Siiw  them  take  their  places — Duke  and  Duchcs.s  secre- 
tary and  j»riest,  valet  an«l  maid.  I  saw  the  station-master 
bow  them  into  the  carriage,  and  wtaiKl,  bareheaded,  beside 
the  door.  I  could  not  distinguish  their  faces;  the  platform 
was  too  dusk,  and  the  glare  from  the  engine  fire  was  too 
strong;  but  I  recognized  her  stnitely  figure,  and  the  j>oise  of 
her  he4id.  Had  I  iiot  been  told  who  she  was,  I  should  have 
known  her  by  those  traits  alone.  Then  the  guard's  whistle 
shrilled  out,  and  the  station-master  made  his  hist  bow;  I 
turned  the  steam  on;  and  we  started. 

My  blood  was  on  fire.  I  no  hmger  trembled  or  hesitated. 
I  felt  as  if  every  nerve  was  iron,  and  every  pulse  instinct 
\\i;h  deadly  purpose.     She  was  in  my  power,  and  I  would  be 


revenged.  She  should  die — she,  for  whom  I  had  stained  ni}- 
1  soul  with  my  friend's  blood  I  She  should  die,  in  the  plenti- 
,  tudeof  her  wealth  and  her  beauty,  and  no  ]>ower  upon  earth 
should  save  her  I 

The  stiitions  flew  past.  I  j>ut  on  more  steam;  1  bade  the 
fireman  heap  in  the  coke,  and  stir  the  blazing  mass.  I  would 
have  outstri]>ped  the  wind,  had  it  been  possible.  Faster 
and  faster — hedges  and  trees,  bridges  and  stations,  flashed 
past — villages  no  sooner  seen  than  gone — telegraph  wires 
twisting,  and  dii>ping,  and  twining  themselves  in  one,  with 
the  awful  swiltness  of  our  pacel  Faster  and  faster,  till  the 
fireman  at  my  side  looks  white  and  scarred,  and  refuses  to 
add  more  fuel  to  the  furnace.  Faster  and  fiuiter,  till  the 
wind  rushes  in  (mr  faces  and  drives  the  breath  back  upon 
our  line. 

I  would  have  scorned  to  .sive  myself  I  meant  to  die  with 
the  rest.  .Mad  as  I  was — and  I  believe  from  my  very  soul 
that  I  was  utterly  mad  for  the  time — T  felt  a  passing  pang 
of  pity  for  the  old  man  and  his  suite.  I  would  have  sjived 
the  j>oor  felh»w  at  my  side,  too.  if  I  could;  but  the  pace  at 
which  we  were  going  made  escape  impossible. 

Vinccuza  was  passed —a  mere  confused  vision  of  lights. 
Fojana  flew  by.  .Vt  Fadua,  but  nine  miles  distant,  our  pas- 
.scni'crs  were  to  alight.  I  saw  the  fireman's  face  turned  up- 
on me  in  rcmon^trance;  1  .saw  his  lips  move,  though  I  could 
not  hear  a  word;  I  saw  his  exinession  change  suddenly  from 
remonstrance  to  a  deadly  terror,  ami  then — merciful  Heaven  I 
then,  for  the  first  time,  1  saw  that  he  and  I  were  no  longer 
alone  upon  t!ie  engine. 

There  was  a  third  man  a  third  man  standing  on  my  right 
hand,  as  the  fireman  Avas  standing  on  my  left — a  tall,  stal- 
wart man,  with  short  curling  hair,  and  a  flat  Scotch  cap 
upon  his  head.  As  1  fell  back  in  the  first  shock  of  surprise, 
he  stepped  nea-er;  took  uiy  place  at  the  engine,  and  turned 
the  steam  ofi'.  I  opene<l  my  lips  to  S})eak  to  him;  he  turned 
his  head  .^lowly,  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 

Matthew  Price  1 

I  uttered  one  long  wild  cry,  flung  my  arms  wildly  up  above 
my  hc'id,  and  fell  as  if  1  had  been  smitten  with  an  ax. 

1  am  prepared  for  the  olyections  that  may  be  made  to  my 
story.  1  expect  as  a  nnitter  of  coui*se,  to  be  told  that  this 
was  an  optioal  illu.sion,orthat  1  was  suffering  from  a  pressure 
«m  the  brain,  or  even  that  I  labored  under  an  attack  of  tem- 
porary insanity.  I  have  heard  all  these  arguments  before, 
and,  if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  so,  I  have  no  desire  to 
heur  them  again.  .My  own  mind  has  been  made  up  upon 
this  subject  ftir  many  a  year.  All  that  I  can  say — all  that  I 
/iHOir  is — that  Matthew  Price  came  back  from  the  dead  to 
save  n»y  soul  and  the  lives  of  those  whom  T,  in  my  guilty 
rago,  would  have  hurried  to  destruction.  I  believe  this  as 
1  believe  in  the  mercy  of  Heaven  and  the  forgiveness  of  re- 
pentant sinners. 


LOCKE'S   MACBETH   MUSIC. 

N(».   2. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  rr.citatico  chanted  by  a 
weird  spirit  on  the  words  "Hecate,  Hecate,  Hecate  couie 
away."  This  call  is  answered  by  Hecate  in  rcrtfativo  with 
"Hark;  I'm  coming."  Both  oftlu^'c  recit^tivos  were  rendered 
with  effect. 

The  or.'a  "3Iy  little  airy  spirit,  see.  see,  see,"  sung  in 
three-four  time,  is  a  singular  and  descriptive  melody;  and 
was  delivered  by  3Ir.  Hardie  in  excellent  style. 

This  solo  is  followed  by  another   spirit  rrritattvo^  again 
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calling  "Hecate,  Hecate."  The  call  is  answered  by  Hecate, 
with  the  words,  'Thy  chriping  voice  I  hear,  so  pleasing  to 
mine  ear." 

This  solo  was  sung  by  Mr.  Hardic  in  good  style  and  effect, 
Hecate  then  declaims,  "Where's  Puckle?"  Third  witch 
steps  forward  and  answers  "Here."  Hecate  again  "Where's 
Stiadling?"  Second  witch  answers  "Here."  First  witch — 
3Irs.  Careless — declaims  "And  Hopper,  too;  and  Hellway, 
too,  we  want  but  you."  The  whole  of  these  supernatural 
witch  recitativos  were  rendered  with  singular  and  fantastic 
effect.  The  chorus  "Come  away," — which  followed — is  an 
exulting  spirifoso  and  eccelerando  division,  and  was  delivered 
by  the  choral  body  in  fine  jnbilantic  style. 

After  a  short  interlude,  Hecate  commences  the  semi-?Tc/Va- 
tivo  "With  new  falFn  dew  from  church-yard  yew,  I  will  but 
'noint,  and  then  I'll  mount."  A  short  symphony,  and  He- 
cate follows  with  -Now  I'm  furnished  for  my  flight."  These 
semi-recttifavos  are  the  preparation  for  Hecate's  ;irial  flight, 
and  during  the  preparation,  we  have  a  most  singular  but 
well  interpreted  interlude,  which  introduces  ihe  an'a  "Now 
I  go,  now  I  fly,  Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit  and  I."  All  these 
recitatii'os  were  faithfully  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hardie. 

The  following  is  a  magnificent  canonical  chorus  "We  fly 
by  night,"  which  rendition,  by  the  choral  body,  was  both 
spirited  and  precise  in  time;  and  they  were  rewarded  by  a 
burst  of  applause  from  the  audience. 

The  movement  finale  opens  with  a  descriptive  symphoni* 
cal  introduction;  at  the  end,  Hecate  declaims,  "Black  spirits 
and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray,  mingle,  yc  that  mingle  may." 
The  chorus  follows  with  the  same  words,  which  was  effective- 
ly rendered  by  Mr,  Hardie  and  the  choral  body.  The  next 
choral  composition,  "Around,  around,**  is  a  diflBcult  canoni- 
cal imitation,  and  requires  mucli  care  and  attention  in  its 
performance,  as  the  dancing  must  be  in  time  with  the  imita- 
tion. At  tliA  end  of  the  imitation,  there  is  a  long  accented 
note.  This  is  held  while  the  other  parts  are  proceeding  with 
the  subject,  and,  if  this  accent  is  not  kept,  confusion  is  the 
result.  We  have  heard  it  rendered  in  excellent  style  at  our 
Theatre,  but  on  this  occasion,  through  the  absence  of  some 
of  the  choral  members  at  the  rehearsal,  it  did  not  go  so 
smooth  as  we  would  have  wislH^d.  We  shall  hero  remark 
that  the  whole  of  oui*  choral  body  should  take  much  pride  in 
attending  the  rehearsals  of  such  music  as  Locke's,  so  that 
every  part  and  portion  should  have  its  proper  rendition,  as 
it  will  give  them  great  fame.  We  certainly  do  consider  that 
they  ought  t'>  second  the  exertion?  of  their  choral  conduc- 
tor. Professor  Carelc.s.<,  who  is  always  ready  to  give  them 
his  time  for  the  prcparaiifm  of  classical  mu-ie.  We  will  re- 
turn to  our  subject. 

An  incantation  follows  whut  we  hnve  described  above. 
At  the  opening  of  the  incantation,  the  first  witch  steps  for- 
ward and,  in  recUat^'co,  declaims,  *•  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat." 
Hecate  answers,  "OhI  put  in  th  t,  put  in  that."  Second 
witch,  "There's  lizard's  brain."  Hecate,  "Put  in  a  grain." 
First  witch,  "Here's  juice  of  toad."  The  last  incantition 
rccitatico  is  followed  by  the  chorus,  "Put  in  all  these."  which 
rendition  of  this  chorus  heightened  the  effect  of  the  weird 
charming  devilry.  At  the  end,  Hecate  steps  forward  and 
declaims,  "Hold,  here's  three  ounces  of  a  red  hair'd  wench." 
This  is  followed  by  a  loud  scream  from  the  witches,  and  the 
incantation  is  finished,  and  the  chorus  "Around,  around"  is 
again  repeated;  and  this  time,  more  attention  was  given  to 
the  accent,  which  rendered  the  singing  and  dancing  in  much 
better  style. 

We  have  heard  Ijocke's  Macbeth  music  in  England,  and 
in  first  class  theatres,  and  we  can  say  in  all  truth  that,  when 
our  choristers  are  up  to  the  mark  by  practice — ^as  we  have 
heard  them — they  are  hard  to  beat;  and  we  believe  they 


would  stand  in  a  favorable  position  by  the  side  of  choral 
bodies  in  England  or  the  States;  And  we  care  iii  t  who  vuw- 
tradicts  us. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  effect  (f  the 
whole  of  this  splendid  music  was  much  aided  by  the  orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  7th,  Shakspeare's  great 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  was  again  put  upon  the  boards  with 
Locke's  original  music. 

As  we  have  said  so  much  in  this  and  our  last  number,  on 
this  immortal  composition  and  its  fine  interpretation  on  Mon- 
day evening,  September  20th,  by  the  principal  hiiigers,  cho- 
ral body,  and  the  band — with  the  few  exceptions  nauicd — 
we  will  conclude  our  review  by  saying  that  we  have  never 
heard  it  rendered  (in  this  city  or  in  England)  'Aith  more  ex- 
pression, correct  intonation,  and  precision  in  time,  than  we  did 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  7th.  All  praise  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Careless,  Mr.  Hardie,  the  choral  body,  Professor  Careless  and 
his  orchestra  for  the  fine  rendition  they  gave  ns  of  Lcckc's 
music  on  the  above  evenin<'. 
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TniITT£X   EXPRESSLY   rOR  THE  UTAH   MACAZIN'R. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  derivable  from  the  devclopn'ient 
of  the  science  of  telegraphy  has  been  the  facility  of  interna- 
tional communication.  In  the  "days  of  old,"  when  couriers 
were  the  only  means  of  intereourfc  between  govern n ■  en's, 
there  was  incessant  misunderstanding,  and  war  was  more 
often  the  general  condition  of  the  nations  than  peace;  but  now 
that  the  electric  wire  flashes  instmt  thoughts  IVom  court  to 
court,  the  chances  of  war  from  misunderstanding  are  scarcely 


In  the  daily  uses  of  this  discovery  alone,  the  world  we  live 
in  has  positively  advanced  further  in  the  facilities  of  sr.cial 
civilization  and  development  than  all  the  progress  in  that 
direction  of  any  previous  dozen  centuries. 

The  gratification  of  being  in  instant  coinmuiKcation  witli 
the  most  remote  nationsis  b  )th  wonderful  and  enchanting 
for  the  mind  to  experience — it  is  the  sweetness  i^f  pas^inir 
thought;  but  the  actual  fact  is  innumerable  and  inexpressible 
benefits.  So  multifarious  are  its  blessings  that  the  mind  is 
lost  in  admiration  in  seeking  to  grasp  its  appjioatio-is  in  the 
every-day  phases  of  life.  In  its  possible  use,  space  is  annihi- 
lated and  distance  is  unknown.  On  the  antJ}>od(\s  of  the 
globe,  brother  is  as  near  to  brother  as  in  adjoining  vpnt- 
ments  in  "the  dear  old  house  at  home."  There  are  now  !ir> 
wanderers  on  the  earth — there  need  not  be.  The  liuhtnlng'.s 
dart  traverses  plains,  mountains  and  j^eas,  and  at  the  en  1  of 
the  wire,  true  and  sympathetic  hearts  can  be  it  hariuoniourly 
as  one,  as  warmly  at  the  tick,  tick  of  the  key.  a.s  if  the  dvar 
tongue's  sweetest  sound  vibrated  on  the  listoiiing  ear. 


Intellkctual  CuLTumc- — A  cultivated  mind  may  be 
said  to  have  infinite  stores  oi  innocent  gratiBcation.  Evt  ry- 
thing  may  be  made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a  subjert 
of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books,  regarded  nierely  as  a  grititi 
cation,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  en  earth.  A 
taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful  occupation  for  the  uno.M- 
ployed  and  lan^^uid  hours  of  life;  and  how  many  pui*so!is  in 
these  hours,  for  want  of  innocent  resources,  are  no.v  inipt?llc<l 
to  coarse  pleasure. 
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THE  TRUE  DtVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

It  is  a  necessary  truth,  well  understood  by  the  conmiercial 
world,  that  any  country  or  district  that  would  have  sufficient 
cash  or  currency  in  its  midst,  should,  first  and  foremost,  de- 
vote its  labors  in  developing  those  resources  which  will  com- 
lurind  the  largest  outside  market,  and  thus  establish  a  basis 
for  obtaining  the  money  that  it  needs;  and  it  is  further  un- 
derstood, that  all  home' manufactures  or  products  in  which 
such  country  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  compete  to  advan- 
tage, with  other  places,  and  which  must,  theicforo,  bo  con- 
fined mainly  to  internal  exchange,  arc  matters  of  secondary 
importmcc,  as  they  must  draw  their  sustenance  from  tho.se 
products  which  have  a  sale  in  the  outside  world. 

Every  country  needs  a  ccrtjiin  amount  of  money  to  keep 
it  going,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  of  obtaining  it.  It 
must  either  be  dug  out  of  its  mines,  and  coined,  or  obtained 
from  other  places  by  the  sale  of  such  articles,  of  which  it  has 
a  special  surplas — which  product  or  "  products  it  should,  of 
course,  develop  before  all  others,  because  upon  that  the  life 
blood  of  the  rest  depend.  Internal  exchanges  are  nothing 
but  accessories  to  prosperity,  and  not  the  principle  causes 
thereof,  as  they  flourish  on  the  use  of  the  money  drawn  into 
the  country  by  the  sale  of  those  specialties,  which  go  abrr>ad. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  all  localities  which  do  not  develop 
something  in  large  quantities,  which  will  command  an  out- 
side market,  must  fall  back  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon 
the  miserable  and  cumbrous  system  of -trade,"  as  money  will 
be  out  of  the  (juestion. 

All  countries  before  they  can  bo  rich,  must,  therefore, 
tlcvelop  .some  specialty  or  product  of  which  they  have  a  great 
surplus  for  sile,  or  remain  poor.  The  reason  why  we  have 
had  so  little  cas*i  in  Utah  for  so  long  a  period,  and  have  had 
to  do  so  much  upon  tre  hateful  "trade"  system,  is,  simply, 
because  we  have,  as  yet,  developed  no  specialty.  We  have, 
therefore,  iiad  nothing  in  any  great  amount  to  sell,  and  con- 
sequently no  money  in  exchange;  and  we  must  always  remain 
equally  po  r  until  we  can  develop  some  product  of  which  we 
have  a  great  surplus.  We  repeat,  the  development  of  *•  Home- 
Manufactures"  cannot  help  us  in  this  respect,  unless  they  are 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  create  us  a  grand  depot  of  supply  to 
other  places,  and,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  late  article  on 
"Our  Workmen's  Wiiges,"  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  any  (»f  the  home  manufactures  at  present  engaging  our 
attention.  Our  Territory  is  of  such  a  nature  that  our  man- 
ufactures must  necessarily  be  extremely  limited  in  material, 
and  C(»nse(|uently  in  their  sale.  What  we  need,  is  to  produce 
something  which  we  are  fitted  by  nature  to  supply  in  large 
proportions,  and  by  competing  with  the  world,  command  a 
con.^tsint  supply  of  the  money  requisite  t^)  keep  the  Territory 
oing.  When  wc  have  developments  of  this  kind  in  opera- 
tion which  will  put  this  money  in  the  hands  of  the  commun- 
ity, we  can  then  start  all  the  Factories  we  please,  and  keej) 
thorn  going  easily  enough  by  internal  sale.  To  start  tliem 
befor-^  we  have,  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end.     Home-manu- 


factures are  proper  things  to  have  amongst  us,  and  should  by 
all  means  be  encouraged,  but  they  will  fail  to  produce  the  re- 
sults we  desire  unless  wc  can  insure  the  cash  in  the  Territory 
necessary  to  pay  their  workmen  and  keep  them  alive.  They 
are  miserable  and  unprofitable  aflPairs — as  many  persons  have 
experienced — when  the  expenses  of  repairing  and  replacing 
machinery,  and  payment  of  capitalist  and  workmen  has 
mainly  to  be  met  by  exchanging  with  other  home  products. 
The  question  then  arises — Have  we  a  specialty  of  the  kind 
in  this  Territory  that  will  bring  us  the  money  we  need,  and 
in  what  does  it  consist?  In  other  words,  wherein  are  wc  spe- 
cially fitted  by  Nature  to  compete  with  other  places.  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  Missouri,  have  their  distinct  facilities 
over  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Wherein  has  Providence 
fitted  us  to  excel  and  surpass  other  locidities,  as  that  must  be 
the  direction  in  which  our  energies  should  be  mainly  ex- 
pended. One  glance  at  our  barren  mountains  and  hard 
benches  will  answer  the  question. 

Evidently  we  have  not  preemincncy  as  a  farming  country. 
That  is,  we  are  not  a  farming  country  of  the  order  formed 
by  Nature  to  be  like  Illinois  and  Missouri,  a  great  grain  re- 
servoir to  others.  We  can  produce  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption and  a  small  surplus  to  sell,  but  nof  half  enough  to 
get  us  the  money  Ave  need.  Had  we  some  other  product 
which  would  bring  money  into  the  country  so  that  our  farm- 
ers could  sell  for  cash  within  ourselves,  farming  could,  with- 
out a  doubt,  be  made  a  tolerably  profitable  business  in  this 
Territory.  But  as  a  special  grain-raising  country',  we  dwin- 
dle into  insignificance  alongside  even  of  California  with  its  sur- 
plus millions  of  bushels,  to  say  nothing  of  Eastern  States. 

Nor  are  we  preeminently  fitted  for  a  grazing  country,  as 
all  can  see — especially  those  who  have  once  looked  on  the 
rich  pastures  of  England  and  other  countries.  Still,  if  care- 
fully mannged  we  have  abundant  grazing  facilities  for  home 
supplies;  but  that  is  not  the  point;  the  idea  is,  we  are  not 
superlatively  a  grazing  country,  although,  when  scientifically 
gone  into  as  a  business  (which  it  is  not  at  present,)  many  per- 
sons will  doubtless  get  rich  at  stock-raising,  providing  we 
can  get  money  from  some  other  source  to  buy  their  cattle 
with. 

Neither  is  our  country  remarkably  adapted  for  the  raising 
of  sheep  for  their  wool,  that  wc  should  look  to  that  for  the 
wealth  that  is  to  keep  our  internal  industries  going.  Sheep, 
of  course,  can  be  raised  here  as  they  can  in  many  other 
countricH  where  they  do  not  excel  in  the  business,  but  Nature 
does  not  point  our  people  t<j  sheep  raising,  as  she  does  to  the  in- 
habitants of  some  countries,  as  that  department  of  enterprise 
for  which  they  are  specially  prcpnred  and  fitted.  There 
are  no  self-evident  facilities  for  raising  cheaply  vast  quanti- 
ties of  wool  in  Utah,  so  that  we  can  conqxite  with  the  world 
at  large  on  that  point,  any  more  than  we  have  facilities  for 
raising  as  cheap  as  in  the  south  of  America  large  quantities 
of  cotton — an  article  which  wc  can,  doubtless,  yet  supply 
sufficiently  for  home  use.  We  repeat  that  all  of  these 
branches  may  be  profitably  followed  by  individuals  in  the 
supply  of  home  consumption,  but  home  consumption  brings 
no  money  into  the  Territory,  and  we  imperatively  need  some- 
thing that  will.  And  we  ask  wherein  is  that  something? 
And  the  answer  comes  back  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory, 
that  it  is  in  minkrai.sI  We  are  one  of  Nature's  vast  mineral 
store-houses — a  mineral  Territory  in  fact.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  we  walk  over  worlds  of  mineral  wealth  awaiting 
development.  AVe  have  mountrnns  of  coal,  iron,  and  lead, 
and  enough  copper  and  silver  to  supply  the  world — 
to  say  nothing  of  more  precious  metals.  Here,  then,  is  our 
specialty  written  on  the  face  of  the  country — a  department 
in  which  we  can  compete  with  almost  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  keep  alive  all  our  other  industries  as  Avell.  Here  is  the  open- 
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ing  for  our  enterprise  Here  nature  needs  no  forcing  to  pro- 
duce us  what  we  need,  she  groans  with  profusion.  To  strain  our 
souls  out  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  hend  the  climate  and  soil 
of  the  Territory  in  matching  other  countries  in  departments 
where  we  were  evidently  never  intended  to  equal  them,  much 
more  to  excel,  while  our  grand  specialty  lies  almost  un- 
touched, is  to  turn  our  hacks  on  the  open  hand  of  God,  and 
shut  our  eyes  to  that  providential  finger  and  voice,  8a3ring, 
'•this  is  the  way  walk  ye  in  it." 

While  we  say  this  much  for  our  mineral  development,  we 
heartily  endorse  the  wise  policy  of  our  ecclesiastical  leaders 
which  has  always  hecn  opposed  to  such  mineral  developments 
as  gold  placer  diggings  and  the  like,  calculated,  as  they  are, 
to  flood  the  Territory  with  the  refuse  of  society.  Gold  fevers 
douhtless,  have  their  use  in  the  settling  of  the  continent,  but 
we  do  not  need  them  to  settle  our  Territory.  We  can  do  it 
on  a  much  more  peaceable  and  profitable  principle.  The 
mineral  development  we  recommend,  is  of  the  more  solid  and 
useful  kind,  which  can  be  worked  in  a  manner  to  engage 
only  the  industrious  and  the  honest. 

All  that  we  need  for  development  of  these  sources  of  wealth 
is  capital  and  experience — but  experience  more  particular- 
ly. As  to  experience,  or  labor  skilled  in  the  development  of 
iron,  silver  or  any  other  of  our  metals,  we  should,  of  course, 
get  what  we  can  from  the  members  of  our  own  community, 
but  where  they  have  not  sufficient,  it  will  pay  to  buy  it  of 
Jew  or  Gehtile.  As  J*r,  sident  Young  said  a  few  Sundays 
ago:  "Let  us  accept  a  truth  even  if  it  comes  from  hell." 
this  is  a  true  principle,  and  will  apply  equally  to  a  mining 
truth  as  much  as  any  other.  It  will  pay  to  purchase  the 
necessary  skill  for  so  iiiiport^mt  a  purpose  at  almost  any  price. 
W^e  can  afford  to  pay  experienced  men  ten  times  what  they 
can  get  elsewheic,  and  then  be  monstrous  gainers.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men — decent  men  U)o — in  the  United  States, 
who  would  be  glad  to  .sell  their  knowledge  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod as  was  required,  and  then  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  if 
necessary.  By  so  doing,  we  need  not  identify  our  move- 
ments as  a  community  with  any  others  unless  we  choose. 
There  need  be  no  more  harm  or  admixture  in  buying  for  a 
few  months  the  judgment  and  skill  of  an  outsider,  than 
there  is  in  buying  Gentile  dry-goods  in  New  York. 

Outside  of  this  great  natural  sources  of  wealth,  almost 
ready  to  our  hands,  we  have  no  means  of  getting  money  into 
the  Territory.  Working  our  propo.sed  factories  within  our- 
selves— as  we  necessarily  must,  for  we  can  command  no  large 
outside  market — we  n»u.st  reduce  wages  very  low  in  price,  if 
we  are  determined  to  carry  them  through.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  riches,  therefore,  lies  the  only  hope  for 
our  mechanics  to  get  decent  wages  and  deliverance  from  the 
miserable  ^^tnide"  sy.stcm.  With  the  Great  Railway  at  hand, 
we  can  ship  ihcui  to  the  Kast  and  West,  get  our  pay  in  cji.'^h, 
and  the  men  working  thcui  can  get  the  same  kind  of  pay^ 
This  will  present  an  opening  to  our  mechanics,  and  our  stock 
and  produce  raisers  of  all  kinds,  to  obtain  cash  when  selling 
the  results  of  their  lab  )r.s  to  those  engaged  in  developing  our 
minerals. 

Mineral  development,  of  the  honest,  hard-working  kind, 
is  then  our  true  starting  point  because  it  is  in  that  and  that 
alone  of  which  as'a  Territory  we  have  promise  of  a  vast  sur- 
plus. 

AV^e  have  nothing  else  that  can  enrich  us  except  in  a  petty 
way.  It  stands  before  all  other  kind  of  developments  in 
importance  because  it  will  alone  furnish  the  capital  for  their 
establishment  and  without  which  they  must  be  failures  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view. 

W^ithout  something  of  this  kind  to  bring  us  money,  we 
must  always  be  a  bartering  community,  and  what  that  is  we 
all  know  too  well.      -IJartcr"  sounds  very  fair  to  the  car  in 


words,  but  it  is  a  nest  of  uncleanliness  in  practice.  Every 
influence  of  the  "trade"  system  tends  to  dishonesty.  When 
men  have  to  pay  five  or  a  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  any  com- 
plete five  or  hundred  dollar  note  is  as  valuable  as  another, 
and  there  is  no  motive  for  their  selecting  one  before  the  other, 
but  with  payment  in  any  particular  product  or  article  of  manu- 
facture it  is  not  80.  When  an  agreement  has  been  made  to 
pay  in  such  articles,  five  out  of  every  ten  men  stop  lo  select 
the  most  worthless  of  the  kind  agreed  upon,  or  if  they  have 
promised  to  pay  in  home  products  without  any  particular 
specification  as  to  which  kind,  they  bend  the  whole  force  of 
their  minds  to  discover  which  of  all  of  such  articles  that  they 
possess  is  the  most  useless  to  them;  and  if  they  have  nothing 
worthless  enough  to-day,  they  will  stop  and  wait  until  they 
have.  Half  the  debts  now  due  on  '*trade"  bargains  are  not 
unpaid,  because  the  debtor  is  dishonest — certainly  not — but 
simply  because  he  has  not  yet  discovered  something  he  does 
not  want.  For  keeping  alive  all  the  inventive  faculties  of 
a  man  for  cheating,  the  "trade"  system  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Its  evils  are  numberless.  It  professes  to  pay  for 
labor  or  products  at  certain  prices  which  are  never  realized, 
as  from  one  quarter  to  two-thirds  is  lost  in  the  trouble  and 
delays  of  collection.  It  deprives  the  workman  of  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  the  cheapest  market  for  his  goods,  because  it 
compels  him  to  buy  only  of  the  man  who  engages  his  labor, 
and  at  just  such  prices  as  he  chooses  to  charge.  It  lays  the 
poor  man  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich.  It  puts  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  the  enjoyment  of  one  half  the  conveniences  of 
civilized  life,  because  the  trouble  of  effecting  an  exchange, 
especially  in  cumbrous  articles,  is  worth  more  than  the  lux- 
ury. The  riqh  man,  perhaps,  does  not  feel  this  because  he 
can  buy  all  he  needs  in  large  quantities  and  save  two-thirds 
of  the  trouble.  It  effectually  stops  the  growth  of  all  busi- 
nesses and  trades  which  deal  in  small  amounts.  It  is  also 
the  greatest  bar  in  the  way  of  literature  the  world  ever  felt. 
At  this  moment,  twice  as  many  people  in  Utah  would  take 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  forwarding  this  kind  of  pay.  In  our  agricultural  districts 
we  are  constantly  met  with  the  declaration  that  the  people 
wish  to  take  this  magazine,  but  they  cannot  do  so  because 
the  cost  of  hauling  their  pay  to  our  office  would  cat  up  the 
subscription  before  it  got  here.  Not  only  does  the  "trade" 
system  operate  in  an  injurious  manner  commercially  and  so- 
cially, but  ecclesiastically.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  dollars,  toiled  for  so  labtniously,  and  paid  so  free- 
ly by  our  community  in  tithing,  are  wasted — utterly  thrown 
to  the  winds — not  becaus3  any  body  can  help  it,  but  because 
we  have  no  currency,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  eats  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  labors  and  sweat  of  the  people  without  the 
cause  we  love  being  benefitted  one  particle  thereby. 

In  a  word,  the  "trade"  sy.stem  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
that  can  rest  on  the  progress  and  comfort  of  a  community, 
and  any  free  people  that  can  protect  themselves  from  it  by 
any  development  which  will  command  them  the  use  of  a  cur- 
rency, should  expel  it  from  their  midst. 

Our  only  hope  of  redemption  from  thc.^e  evi's  lies  in  our 
mineral  development.  Wo  have  tried  the  establishment  of 
almost  everj'thing  else  and  have  fiiiled  to  obtain  money,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  exchange  of  home-manufactures 
never  can  create  money — money  must  come  from  the  outside 
world.  There  must  be  something  to  bring  it,  and  at  present 
we  have  nothing  that  will.  The  little  dribblets  of  grain  and 
Other  products  we  have  to  spare  are  not  worth  a  moments 
consideration,  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  a  great  Territory. 
We  have  tried  with  laudable  energy  for  years  to  develop  fac- 
tories and  home  industries,  but  having  no  money  it  has  been 
toil  and  loss  upon  loss.  Where  is  the  factory  or  home  devel- 
opment that  really  pays?  Common  sense  would  seem  to  say, 
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develop  that  first  which  will  brinp^  iDoney  from  other  Terri- 
tories and  States,  and  then  these  factories  and  home  indus- 
tries which  supply  ourselves  will  have  something  to  lean 
upon.  We  believe  in  home-manufactures  Where  we  have 
one  now  we  need  a  dozen,  but  we  must  have  money  before 
V7C  can  have  factories.  Factories  will  not  create  themeelves 
and  support  themselves  out  of  nothinjr.  We  are  in  a  barren 
desolate  country  very  thinly  settled,  with  equally  meagre  and 
sparely  settled  Territories  aroun<l  us  and  the  great  world 
of  commerce  beyond  has  a  thousand  opportunities  to  our 
one.  Factories  in  our  midst  as  competitors  with  the  giant 
establishments  of  the  East  is  a  useless  proposition,  but  the 
idea  of  factories  for  intsroal  sup])ly  is  reasonable  enough 
provided  we  develop  something  that  will  get  us  money  suf- 
ficient to  build  them  in  the  first  place,  aiid  furnish  them  a 
money  market  afterwards.  Till  then  it  will  only  be  as  it 
has  been  in  tlio  past  labv)r  upon  labor  and  outlay  upoii 
outlay  without  end,  and  result  as  to-day  in  comparative  bank- 
ruptcy. Sumu)cd  up  in  a  few  words  we  live  in  a  country 
destitute  of  tho  rich  advantages  ofotlicr  lands — a  country 
with  few  natural  fieilitles  beyond  the  groat  ma.ss  of  min- 
erals in  its  bowels.  These  are  its  main  financial  hopes.  To 
this  our  future  fact  iii-  s  must  look  for  their  Hie,  our  firmers, 
our  stock,  wool,  and  c  .tton  raisers  for  their  sale,  and  our 
mechanics  tor  suitable  wages.  Let  these  resources  be  devel- 
oped, and  we  have  a  future  before  us  as  bright  as  any  country 
beneuth  the  .<?un.  b.ciu^e  we  shall  be  working  in  harmony 
with  thv^  indicMtliMis  el*  Nature  around  us. 


PROGRESS  OF  ELECTRICITV. 


CONTIXIEO. 


The  invention  of  Professor  Morse  once  more  recalled  the 
attention  of  mankind  to  the  wonderful  properties  of  electri- 
city. His  name  was  associated  with  those  of  Franklin  and 
Volta.  Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Steinheil  in  (Jermauy. 
contested  with  him  the  honor  of  the  invention;  but  their  in- 
struments were  complicated  and  their  principle  imperfect 
compared  with  the  siujplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  American 
telegraph.  Both  the  European  inventors  had  at  first  cm- 
ployed  a  current  of  electricity  to  deilcct  the  needle;  while 
Morse  pointed  out  and  made  use  of  the  more  certj»in  method 
of  electro-magnetism.  Wheatstone  did  not  pat<^nt  his  mag- 
netic telegraph  until  1S40;  Morse  exhibited  his  at  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln's  house,  in  England,  INLirch  19,  1839.  The  idea 
of  an  electric  telegraph  had  no  doubt  been  long  familiar  to 
electricians,  to  have  made  the  cDuception  of  practical  value 
is  01H3  of  the  lasting  triumphs  of  Auicrican  genius.  "It  is 
the  most  admirable  discovery  of  modern  times,"  s;iys  Baron 
Gros.  To  the  ancients,  he  thinks,  it  would  have  seemed  a 
miracle  from  on  high;  and,  after  half  a  century  of  familiarity 
with  the  wonderful  wires,  we  can  even  now  scarcely  avoid 
inve.«5ting  them  with  a  mysterious  attribute,  and  watch  them 
with  something  of  awe  as  they  murmur  over  our  heads, 
bearing  from  land  to  land  their  tidings  of  joy  or  sorrow; 
summoning  friends  tofeUive  meetings  or  to  the  final  separa- 
tion, or  watching,  like  guardian  spirits,  over  the  welfare  of 
those  long  separated  from  us.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  feats 
of  the  early  telegraph  was  to  bring  the  glad  news  of  the  safe- 
ty of  one  of  its  members  to  a  family  that  were  mourning  over 
his  lo.««s;  and  the  electric  wires  have  often  served  to  bind  to- 
gether hearts  that  might  otherwise  have  been  forever  parted. 
They  have  sf>mLtime8  realized  the  jdeasant  fancy  of  Strada. 
who  painted  two  lovers  conversing  with  each  other,  when 
separated,  by  a   mystrri(«u.s  chain   r>f  communication;  they 

!     promote  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  carry  into  tho  wiider- 

!     ncss  the  earlitvt  footpriiit<  of  civilized  life. 

fe        -  -  


The  ocean  telegraph  forms  the  last  important  triumph  of 
'  electrical  science.  In  1842,  Morse  suggested  that  seas  and 
rivers  might  be  crossed  by  insulating  elcctricj^l  wires;  but 
the  earliest  ocean  telegraph  was  that  laid  by  the  Messrs. 
Brett,  t>f  England,  across  the  British  (Hianuel.  These  gen- 
tlemen obtained  a  charter  for  a  general  ocean  telogr.ph  in 
1845,  and  applied  for  aid  to  the  British  (rovernment.  Their 
application  was  refused  by  the  dull  officials,  and  the  Bretts 
now  turned  to  France,  where  they  met  with  encouragement 
from  Louis  Philippe,  and  finally  an  effective  support  from 
his  successor,  Napoleon.  In  August,  I80O,  they  laid  a  single 
copper  wire,  covered  with  gutta  percha,  from  Dover  to  the 
coast  of  France;  a  message  was  transmitted;  and  the  London 
Times  exclaimed,  ''The  jest  of  yesterday  thus  became  the 
fact  of  to-day.''  The  undertaking  which  had  met  only  ridi- 
cule and  a  feeble  support  in  England  succeeded;  but  the 
single  wire  was  soon  broken  by  the  waves,  and  a  new  one 
was  invented  composed  of  four  strands,  insulated  and  tightly 
bound  with  iron  cords,  which  was  successfully  laid  in  ]8r)l. 
Messages  passed  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  the  Dover  tele- 
graph was  soon  imitated  in  the  narrovf  and  compamtively 
shallow  seas  of  J<]urope.  But  to  cross  the  Atlantie  with  a 
telegraphic  wire  was  looked  upon  twenty  years  ago  as  an  im- 
possible exploit,  and  few  in  that  early  era  of  telegraphy 
could  believe  that  its  mighty  waves  and  its  fathomless  depths 
could  ever  Ik*  constrained  to  admit  tho  pas<iu\'  <jf  electric 
thought. 

The  Atlantic  hud  alway.i  been  supptscd  unfathomable. 
No  line  had  ever  been  able  to  i)enetratv'  its  my^terious  depths, 
and  its  hidden  currents  had  invariably  swept  away  the  heavi- 
est weights  long  before  they  reached  its  .shifting  bed.  W  hat 
mountains,  plains,  or  valleys  made  up  the  floor  of  the  great 
ocean;  what  caverns  and  ravines  drew  in  the  treasures  of 
sunken  armadas;  what  swift  tides  and  rivers  rolled  over  the 
submarine  world,  was  scarcely  better  known  tj  modern  navi- 
gators than  to  the  gifted  -Vrab  Edrisi  or  the  scientific  l*t<»le- 
my.  But  about  twenty  years  ago.  American  genius  and 
industry  gave  birth  tj  a  ncv/  science,  called  by  Humboldt 
the  Geography  of  the  Sea.  Franklin,  indeed,  in  t'le  close  of 
the  last  century,  with  his  usual  inventive  forcjsight,  had  de- 
scribed or  discovered  the  Gulf  stream,  and  had  directed  the 
attention  ofscientilic  explorers  to  the  study  tjf  the  seas.  Do' 
suggested  the  science  that  wa>  to  lend  eifoctual  aid  to  the 
electric  telegraph.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1853  that 
Lieutenant  Berryuian — an  accomplished  Southerner,  wiio 
nobly  remained  true  t(»  the  Union  in  the  late  rebellion — ex- 
amined and  sounded  the  bed  of  the  ocean  between  New- 
foundland and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Ilis  labors  were  re- 
warded by  a  wonderful  discovery.  lie  found  that,  instead 
of  being  fathomless,  the  Atlantic  pre«5LMited  to  the  explorer 
a  vast  plain,  not  more  than  two  miles  in  depth,  reaching 
from  one  continent  to  the  other.  He  had  di.^covered  a  new 
world  hidden  beneath  tlie  w:ilei.^.  It  was  about  lour  hun- 
drea  miles  in  width  and  sixteen  hundred  lonn-;  no  eurrei'ts 
disturbed  the  der..^;  mass  of  shells  that  covered  its  0(»zy 
bottom;  it  seemed  prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
electric  wires,  and  was  named  at  one-;  the  Telegraphic  IMa- 
teau.  At  either  extremity  of  the  great  pathway  huge 
mountain  >.  four  or  seven  thou?5and  feet  high,  bounded  the 
plain,  and  lurmed  precipices  as  tjll  as  Mount  Blanc,  down 
whieli  the  electric  wire  was  to  hang  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Below  or  above  the  plateau,  the  Atlantie  reaches  its  greatest 
depth.  The  Azores  and  Bermuda  are  mountains  higher  than 
the  Himalayas,  and  rise  precipit ms  fnmi  an  unknown  base. 
The  Gulf-stream,  a  river  of  hot  water,  swifter  and  larger  than 
the  Amazon  or  the  .^lis-i.-sippi,  rolls  its'  blue  tide  along  the 
coast  of  America,  and.  reaching  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  Trhgraphir  Plain,  melts  the  iceborp-^  that  comes  in 
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its  path,  a  lid  depusita  their  shells  and  aand  in  the  hottoui  of 
the  sea.  But  its  hot  currents  disperse  themselves  far  above 
the  electric  wires,  softening  the  temperature  of  the  European 
coast,  and  leaving  undisturbed  the  bed  of  the  ocean  below. 
No  sooner  was  this  wonderful  submarine  pathway  discovered 
than  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph 
seemed  removed,  and  itii  eager  advocates  began  to  press  on 
the  accomplishment  of  a  work  destined,  they  believed,  to  bring 
peace  and  good-will  on  earth. 

In  1854,  a  company  was  chartered  in  Newfoundland  to 
lay  the  Atlantic  cable;  it  was  afterward  enlarged  and  made 
general,  embracing  the  most  eminent  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise in  England  and  America.  New  York  gave  her  Morse, 
Field,  (V)oi>cr;  England  her  Whcatstone,  Canning,  and  the 
Bretts;  and  a  small  baud  of  hopeful  men,  in  the  face  of  gen- 
eral doubt  and  derision,  urged  on  the  wonderful  enterprise. 
Of  these  the  most  active  was  31  r.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  He  was 
the  Fulton  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph— the  Franklin  of 
ocean  electricity.  But  for  his  ardor,  vigor,  and  ijiventivo 
genius  the  world  might  have  remained  passive,  and  no  ani- 
mated electron  have  spanned  the  bed  of  the  Telegraphic 
I^lain.  But  in  November,  1856,  Mr.  Field  had  succeeded 
in  f«)ruung  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company;  the  whole  capi- 
tal, amounting  V)  4:H5(),(KM),  was  at  once  subscribed;  the 
governments  of  England  and  the  Ignited  St^ites  promised  a 
subsidy  to  the  stoekholdcrs;  the  cable  was  prepared  in  Eng- 
land; the  Xunjuni  and  the  Ar/amcm/ion^  with  a  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  were  assigned  to  the  enterprise  by  the  friend- 
ly nations;  and  on  the  evtniing  of  the  7th  August,  1857,  the 
Xiaqara  loft  the  coast  of  Iroland.  f^lowly  dropping  her  end 
of  the  cable  into  the  Si»:i. 


& 


JUSTIFIABLE  OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience,  considered  abstractly,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor 
a  vice.  It  may  be  either;  there  are  abundance  of  instances,  in 
different  individuals,  where  it  is  both.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  debased  intelligences.  It  is 
powerful  for  good  or  evil;  a  blessing  or  a  cui'so;  an  instru- 
ment of  order  and  happiness  or  an  engine  of  oppression  and 
misery,  according  to  the  motive  which  projnpts  it  and  the 
power  to  which  it  is  subject.  Obedience  is  just  as  possible 
to  Satan  as  to  God,  to  the  leader  of  a  band  of  highwaymen  as 
to  a  servant  (»f  the  Mo.*<t  High;  but  no  one  would  contend 
that  it  is  praisL'Worthy  in  the  former  ca.ses.  Obedi.'nco,  to  be 
virtuous  upon  earlh  and  acceptable  U^  heaven,  must  be  the 
result  of  the  thorough  Cf)nviction  of  the  f»oul,  that  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  principles,  or  both,  asking  our  obedience,  are 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  heaven  and  of  nature,  having  fin* 
their  object  the  liighost  good  of  humanity,  and,  as  such, 
worthy  of  our  inipt(6it  confidence. 

Blind  obedience,  like  blind  unbelief,  "is  sure  to  err,"  and 
lead  its  votaries  into  a  thousand  errors,  inconsistencies  and 
difficulties.  Ciod  has  never  required  it  of  His  creatures, 
though  men  often  seek  to  enforce  it  from  their  fellows.  God 
invites,  nay,  urges,  men  to  reflect,  to  consider,  to  seek  wis- 
dom by  study,  by  faith,  by  prayer  and  by  every  means  in 
their  power;  that  they  nniy  n  )t  be  slothful  servants,  waiting 
(as  the  blindly  or  unthinkingly  obedient  must,)  to  be  com- 
manded in  everything,  but  always  r  ady  to  give  an  answer  of 
the  hope  that  inspires  them  on  the  courses  they  pursue. 
There  must  of  neces.sity  be,  with  all  subordinate  intelligences, 
many  truths  and  requireujents  received  and  obeyed,  for  the 
reasons  and  results  of  which  may  not  at  the  time  be  fully  plain 
to  their  underst4indings.  But  we  are  assured  that ''There  is  a 
spirit  in  man  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  it  un- 
derstanding," and  though  there  maj  l>e  cases  in  which  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  wise  for  superior  intelligences  to  fully 


explain  all  their  designs  to  those  whom  they  require  to  act, 
yet  the  latter  have  the  right,  according  to  revealed  heavenly 
laws,  to  obtain  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  spirits  that  the  requirement  is  right  and  just, 
and  if,  after  seeking  for  this  in  the  appointed  way,  they  fail 
to  obtain  it,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  until  they 
do.  This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  put  too  strongly,  but 
the  apostle  Paul  affirmed  the  same  when  he  said  -'AVhatsoevcr 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin." 

God  has  endowed  men  with  certain  faculties  and  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  body  for  the  use  of  which  they  are  held  re- 
sponsible. This  responsibility  could  not  exist  were  they 
re(juired  to  yield  obedience  without  exercising  their  own  judg- 
ment and  without  testing  the  requisition  by  the  light  of  their 
own  souls.  All  that  God  Las  ever  required  of  men  and  wo- 
men is  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to  the  convictions  of  their 
own  souls,  to  the  light  that  is  within  them;  and  none  ever 
pursued  this  course  without  receiving  all  the  additional  light 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  progress.  The  principles  presented  or  the  re- 
quirement made  may  be,  in  itself,  perfectly  correct;  but  it  is 
not  true  to  the  individual  unless  it  be  in  harmony  with  the 
innate  perceptions  of  his  own  nature.  It  may  be  true  to 
higher  and. bettor  informed  intelligences  but  it  is  not  to  him. 
He  may  lose  certain  blessings  through  not  being  prepared  to 
comprenend  and  act  upon  such  advanced  ideas,  but  he  would 
lose  far  more  in  doing  violence  to  his  nature  by  acting  con- 
trary to  his  convictions.  8uch  obedience,  if  worthy  of  the 
name,  would  make  him  a  worse  instead  of  a  better  nian.  A 
manly,  conscientious  refusal  to  act  in  such  a  case,  is  not  dis- 
obedience,— it  is  the  truest,  noblest  obedience  to  every  instinct 
which  God  has  placed  within  him,  which  is,  in  fact,  obedience 
to  God  Himself  It  is  quite  time  mankind  understood  this 
distinction, — that  they  snould  learn  wherein  righteous  obedi- 
ence consists,  and  be  free  from  the  self-imposed  mental  tyran- 
ny— far  worse  than  African  slavery — which  compels  to  a 
blind  unintelligent  obedience  at  the  sacrifice  of  conscience 
and  self-respect,  through  on  unfounded  fear  of  incurring  the 
Divine  di.spleasure.  Justitia. 


HOLDING  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE. 

HmToR  Ct.vh  Magazine:-^ 

As  an  admirer  of  the  drama,  and  especially  of  the  ''holding  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,"  in  accessories  as  well  as  in  ihe  Star  char- 
actei*8,  I  take  pleasure  in  noticing  that  the  architecture,  dresses, 
furniture  and  othor  details  are  true  to  the  time  and  locnlity  in 
which  the  events  portrayed  are  supposed  to  have  occurred. 

In  the  play  of  **Virginius.*'  I  was  much  struck  with  the  republi- 
can simplicity  manifested  in  the  furniture  of  his  humble  apart- 
ment. 

Admiringly  I  saw  him  seat  his  noble  form  ou  a  chair  of  precise- 
ly ihe  same  pattern  and  finish  as  that  which  friend  Dinwoodey 
used  to  supply  to  the  Utah  public  before  the  days  of  oil  paint  and 
varnish;  and  recline  his  elbow  on  a  deal  table  of  the  same  class. 

In  my  lack  of  historical  knowledge,  I  had  previously  had  no 
idea  that  this  pattern  of  farniture  boasted  of  such  a  venerable  an- 
tiquity; and  1  now  think  that  if  the  gentlemen  referred  to  had 
exhibited  some  of  that  pattern  of  chairs,  etc.,  at  our  late  Fair, 
with  the  announcement,  that  it  was  of  precisely  the  same  make 
as  that  used  by  the  ancient  citizens  of  the  ^listress  of  the  World, 
he  would  have  caused  even  more  of  a  sensation  than  did  his  mag- 
nificent suit  of  bed-room  furniture,  with  silver  medal  awarded. 

I  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  most  matchless 
impersonation  of  the  Fell  Tyrant,  Bichard:  and  was  certainly  un- 
prepared to  find  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  coal-oil  lamp  with 
glass  chimney  in  his  tent,  as  I  had  been  laboring  under  tlic  delu- 
sion that  such  articles  were  of  recent  introduction. 

I  have  to  thaAk  the  Managers  of  our  deservedly  popular  insti- 
tution for  the  above  items  of  information,  as  I  had  not  been  able 
to  find  them  in  any  books  to  which  I  have  had  access;  and  hope 
that  in  future  I  may  be  able,  by  close  attention,  to  lenrn  still 
more  from  what  they  may  present  to  our  consideration. 

AVm.  .7.  ?. 
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EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
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Nothing  which  Swcdenborg  wrote — ^and  he  is  the  author 
of  eighty-nine  volumes — has  so  much  interested  mankind  as 
what  he  tells  us  concerning  the  -condition  of  human  beings 
after  death.  Whether  what  he  advances  on  this  subject  is 
to  be  believed  or  rejected,  is  a  question  which  every  reader 
will  decide  for  himself;  but  we  can  all  agree  that  it  is  very 
curious  and  interesting. 

"After  death,"  he  says,  "a  man  is  so  little  changed  that  he 
even  does  not  know  but  that  he  is  living  in  the  present  world. 
He  eats  and  drinks,  and  enjoys  all  pleasures,  as  he  docs  in 
this  world;  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two  worlds  is  so 
great  that  in  the  spiritual  world  there  are  cities,  with  palaces 
and  houses,  and  also  writings  and  books,  employments  and 
merchandise,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  In  a  word, 
there  is  in  the  spiritual  world  all  and  everything  that  there 
is  in  the  natural  world,  but  in  heaven  such  things  arc  in  an 
infinitely  more  perfect  shape."  And  again:  **Thcy  who  arc 
in  heaven  arc  continually  advancing  to  the  spring-time  of 
life;  and  the  more  thousands  of  years  they  live,  the  more  de- 
lightful and  happy  is  the  spring  to  which  they  attain.  Good 
women,  worn  with  age,  come  after  a  while  nwu'c  and  more 
into  the  flower  of  youth,  and  into  a  lovliness  which  exceeds 
any  conception  of  beauty^thatcan  be  formed  fromVhat the  eye 
has  ever  seen.  ( loodness  moulds  their  form  into  its  on^ti  im- 
age, and  makes  the  countenance  beam  with  grace  and  sweet- 
ness. In  fine,  to  grow  old  in  heaven  is  to  grow  young.  " 
This  is  a  delighttul  prospect  for  the  much  enduring  sons  and 
daughters  of  earth. 

Who  was  Swcdenborg,  then,  that  he,  should  have  taught 
such  strange  things?  And  is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
that  he  knew  more  any  of  the  unseen  wcrld  than  the  rest 
of  us? 

lie  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  January  the  2I)th, 
1688,  just  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years  ago.  His  father 
was  a  bishop  of  the  Swedish  National  Church,  which  is  Lu- 
theran, and  in  one  particular  he  strongly  resembled  his  son. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  a  remarkably  energetic,  prac- 
tical, and  every  way  efficient  person,  he  at  the  same  time  was 
strongly  given  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  dreaminess,  and  believed, 
among  other  things,  that  mortals  sometimes  held  intercourse 
with  angels.  Emanuel,  the  second  of  seven  children,  was  a 
very  serious  child,  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  converse  up- 
on points  of  faith  with  the  clergymen  who  visited  his  father's 
house. 

*'I  often  remarked  to  them,"  he  says,  -that  charity  is  the 
life  of  faith,  and  that  the  charity  which  gives  us  faith  is  no- 
thing other  than  the  love  of  our  neighbor." 

He  tells  us,  also,  that  he  was  a  precocious  child,  and  much 
given  to  prayer  from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  While  en- 
gaged in  prayer  or  in  meditation,  he  says  he  was  able  to 
breathe  inwardly  without  inhaling  the  external  air,  and  this 
he  thought  was  one  of  his  qualifications  for  holding  commu- 
nion with  spirits.  At  college,  however,  he  pursued  the  usual 
course,  and  showed  no  more  particular  inclination  to  religion 
than  any  other  youth  similiarly  brought  up.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  and  was  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  life  and 
conversation.  After  leaving  college,  he  visited  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  and  upon  his  return,  after  four  ycai-s  ab- 
sence, he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  royal  college  of 
Mines. 

He  was  never  married,  and  had  but  one  love  affair  in  his 
life  One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  College  of  Mines,  who  had 
also  been  his  tutor  in  mathematics,  had  a  daught^er  aged  four- 
teen, whom  he  offered  to  Swcdenborg  in  marriage,  and  in- 
duced the  girl  to  give  him  a  writton   promise  of  her  hand. 


But,  upon  reflection,  the  young  lady  bitterly  repented  her 
hasty  promise,  which,  when  Swcdenborg  discovered,  he  fredy 
released  her. 

Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  rash,  infuriate  warrior,  was  King 
of  Sweden  then,  and  had  just  returned  from  his  Turkish  pris- 
on. Swcdenborg,  who  was  an  accomplished  engineer,  con- 
trived for  the  King  some  huge  vehicles  on  which  large  boats, 
cannons  and  galleys  were  carried  over  fourteen  miles  over- 
land; for  which  he  and  his  brothers  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  nobles. 

Meanwhile  he  had  begun  to  publish  the  long  scries  of  his 
works.  After  his  four  year's  tour  in  England,  Holland  and 
France,  he  gave  the  public  two  volumes  of  light,  humorous 
poetry;  and  from  this  time  forward  his  scientific  publications 
appeared  with  unusual  rapidity.  He  wrote  upon  minerals, 
natural  history,  chemistry,  algebra,  navigation,  arithmetic, 
coinage,  docks,  ditches,  the  manufacture  of  salt^  and  the  cure 
of  smoky  chimneys.  These  works  gave  him  some  reputation 
and  displayed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated; 
but  they  attracted  no  particular  attention,  and  none  of  them 
weie  much  known  beyond  the  borders  of  Sweden. 

Fntil  he  was  past  fifty-five  years  of  age  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  differing  from  others  of 
his  class  only  in  his  superior  diligence,  and  in  the  singular 
modesty  and  quiet  kindliness  of  his  habits.  Then  came 
over  him  a  rhnmjc;  after  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
commivssioned  by  heaven  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  His  chief 
employment,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  was 
the  production  and  publication  of  that'wonderful  series  of 
theological  works  which  his  followers  prize  so  highly  and 
study  so  constantly,  and  which  arj  indeed  pregnant  with 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions,  even  for  those  who  do  not 
accept  Swedenborg's  supernatural  claims.  He  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  gain  pro.selytes.  All  his  works  were 
written  in  Latin — all  were  published  at  his  own  expense,  and 
most  of  the  copies  were  given  away  himself 

His  habits  were  exceedingly  strange.  A'isitors  to  Stock- 
holm may  still  see  the  large  summer-house  in  which  he  studied 
and  received  his  guests.  His  friends  had  to  wait  some- 
times, because  the  master  «)f  the  house  was  conversing  with 
spirits.  They  would  hear  conversation  in  the  next  room,and 
when  he  came  in,  he  would  tell  them,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
been  talking  withA'irgil  on  the  ruins  at  Kome,or  with  Aristotle 
upon  some  questions  of  science.  Sometimes  he  would  re- 
main in  bed  for  several  days  without  food,  conversin*;-,  as  he 
said,  with  spirits. 

He  rarely  tasted  meat  or  wine,  but  drank  profusely  of  cof- 
fee; and  his  dinner  usually  consisted  of  bread  and  milk.  His 
biographer  tells  us  that  some  oi' his  unpublished  manuscripts 
smell  of  snuff.  Jlc  is  said  never  to  have  laughed  outright, 
yet  always  seemed  serenely  cheerful;  f>Hd  he  used  to  keep 
gingerbread  in  his  pocket  to  give  to  the  children  that  played 
in  the  square  near  his  residence.  Sometimes,  when  a  bill 
was  presented  to  him  for  settlement,  he  Avould  point  the 
bearer  of  it  to  the  drawer  where  he  kept  his  money,  and  tell 
him  to  pay  himself.  In  short,  he  Avas  an  absolutely  guileless, 
inn«)eent  man,  who  has  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of  his 
mission  and  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  as  he  did  in  his 
bodily  existence. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  London,  as  it  was  here  that 
he  published  most  of  his  works.  It  was  in  London,  too,  that 
he  died,  at  the  house  of  a  wigmaker,at  2G,  Great  Bath  Street, 
He  died,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  March,  1772,aged  eighty- 
four.  Before  his  death,  the  communion  was  administered  to 
him  by  an  orthodox  JiUthcran  clergyman,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  Swedish  church  near  the  tower  of 
Jiondon. 
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CHArTEU  LXXX. 

PARINELLI    AND    U18    BRIDE    IX    TUKIR    I  Ul-FJNS. 

AVc  must  now  go  back  a  little  to  bury  FarinelH  and  liis  bride. 
As  we  know  already  the  victims  of  judicial  fallability  were  given 
up  to  Snap,  for  this  had  been  the  request  which  the  prisoner  had 
made  himself  when  lying  in  the  condemned  cell  under  sentence  of 
death.  He  had  moreover  made  the  uncle  of  Terese  promise  him, 
because  of  the  love  and  care  which  his  moiher  and  himself  had 
from  her  birth  lavished  on  Terese,  that  he,  her  uncle  Judah  should 
cause  his  coffined  remains  to  be  borne  to  his  dear  native  Italy,  and 
buried  in  the  little  village  where  Terese  and  himself  were  born. 
Judah  Nathans  had  promised  and  these  wishes  and  pledge  were 
known  to  the  authorities;  and  so  the  giving  up  of  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  was  taken  as  a  thing  in  course,  fulfilling  the  wishes  of 
the  dead.  Now  he  was  A:«o«-«  to  be  innocent  by  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Walter  Templar  alive,  there  was  not  one  in  authority  in 
Newgate  prison  or  in  London  itself,  who  would  not,  out  of  pity 
and  profound  respect  for  the  victim  of  the  law's  injustice,  have 
done  much  to  have  fulfilled  his  slightest  wish;  Farinclli  and  his 
bride  were  therefore  now  in  the  hands  of  Snap  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased. 

First  came  two  very  handsome  coffins  to  Newgate,  which  Snap 
purchased  from  a  famous  city  undertaker,  giving  him  an  order  to 
make  immediately  two  lead  coffins,  to  place  these  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bearing  the  dead  to  Italy.  The  inside  tenements  of  the 
victims  were  draped  in  black  cloth,  bearing  on  them  silver  breast- 
plates, on  which  two  expert  artizans  had  quickly  engraved  the 
names  and  ages  of  Farinelli  and  his  wife.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
night,  they  were  put  into  a  hearse  and  borne  to  the  house  in  which 
Isaac  Ben  Ammon  had  resided  during  the  first  part  of  his  time  in 
London.  The  house  belonged  to  his  nephew,  left  to  him  by  his 
great  uncle  Reuben  Nathans.  Arriving  at  this  particular  house 
Judah  caused  the  coffined  victims  to  be  carried  into  the  room 
which  his  undo  Reuben  had  consecrated  with  his  money-bags, 
It  was  as  much  a  retreat  as  a  scientific  man's  den,  into  which 
Snap  had  converted  it.  The  house  had  been  of  late  unoccupied 
for  Terese  and  her  grandfather  were  residing  for  the  time  being 
at  Sir  Richard  Courtney's. 

As  soon  as  the  hearse  had  left  the  door  and  the  friends  of  the 
victims  had  departed,  Snap  went  into  his  **den,''  locked  the  door 
and  closed  the  iron  shutters  of  the  windows  from  the  inside.  He 
then  removed  the  lids  of  the  coffins  which  had  only  been  slightly 
fastened  with  screws,  and  looked  upon  the  peaceful  faces  of  Far- 
inelli and  his  bride.     It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

It  was  summer,  but  Snap  lighted  in  the  grate  a  gentle  fire. 
Perhaps  he  wanted  a  cheerful  blaze  in  the  grate,  for  people  in 
England  like  to  see  the  fire  at  night  even  in  summer  time.  He 
next  took  from  a  closet,  where  he  kept  all  sorts  of  scientific  varie- 
ties, a  bottle.  It  was  wine.  He  uncorked  it  and  drank  and  then 
he  threw  himself  into  an  arm  chair  very  elegant,  very  easy,  for 
Snap  loved  ease.  He  was  as  we  have  often  noted,  epicurian 
and  if  he  designed  to  spend  a  night  of  mourning  with  the  dead  he 
was  about  to  do  it  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  He  sat  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  comical  smile  upon  his  face  and  then 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  he  vented  himself  in  a  genuine 
laugh.     Snap  very  seldom  laughed. 

**Solomon,  my  friend  you,  certainly  did  err.  There  is  something 
now  under  the  sun.  I  did  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  ever  play 
in  a  farce.  I  have  my  farce  at  last.  My  good  Farinelli  I  have 
befooled  all  London  to-day.  Thanks  to  that  little  poisoning  affair 
of  yours  in  the  morning." 

Snap  drank  another  glass  of  wine,  and  then  he  looked  again 
at  the  faces  of  the  dead.  He  then  put  his  warm  lips  to  their  cold 
ones — no  not  quite  cold  now.  He  rubbed  their  hands  in  his  long 
bony  ones  whose  palms  were  moist,  not  dry,  proving  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  philosophic  training  of  mind,  there  were  the  fires  of 
deep  feeling  in  his  nature.  His  hand  then  sought  the  region  of 
the  heart  as  though  his  intention  was  to  impart  new  life  with  a 
gentle  friction.  This  he  continued  for  a  few  minutes.  There  was 
a  bed  in  the  room  upon  which  he  often  slept  when  pursuing  his 
scientific  practices.  Lifting  Farinelli  from  his  coffin,  he  now 
placed  him  into  this  bed;  and  then  he  did  the  same  with  the  bride. 
The  coffins  were  next  removed  and  put  out  of  sight  and  then  Snap 


went  to  the  fire,  poked  it  up  to  make  it  burn  more  briskly  and 
drank  another  glass  of  wine. 

**I  wish  I  was  as  certain  of  the  resurrection  of  all  the  world  as 
I  am  that  Farinelli  and  his  wife  will  rise  again.  I  have  not  quite 
solved  this  problem  of  a  resurrection  but  I  am  trying  an  experi- 
ment upon  it  to-night.  Bah!  'tis  no  experiment,  for  I  have  not 
let' my  dead  quite  die.  Now,  this  flesh  turned  to  rottenness  and 
I  would  not  undertake  to  raise  it.  It  is  bad  policy  for  the  Gods  to 
let  their  creatures  quite  die.  Now  those  old  mummied  Egyptians 
have  been  in  their  catacombs  thousands  of  years  and  are  not  re- 
surrected. Yet  which  is,  I  insist,  a  proof  that  it  is  very  bad  poli- 
cy to  let  people  die  altogether  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  preserv- 
ing them  for  some  last  day.  Out  upon  the  nonsense,  there  is  no 
last  day;  and  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  the  mummied  Egyptians 
have  been  preserved  long  enough  for  a  scientific  demonstration 
that  their  mortal  dunff  would  not  rise  again.  Now,  there  may  be 
a  life — a  spirit  in  man  that  does  rise  from  the  dead  mortality  and 
ascends  into  a  higher  life.  Against  this  I  say  nothing,  for  it  is 
scientific.  All  the  universe  becomes  rarificd  into  a  higher,  sub- 
tiler  life  by  change.  The  black  coal  becomes  a  bright  flame  and 
mixes  with  the  elements;  but  the  dung — the  ashes  remain  and 
are  never  again  made  up  into  (he  same  identity.  No  being  that 
is  destined  to  live  in  the  higher  form  dies  even  for  a  moment  or 
it  could  never  live  again,  it  must  arise  from  its  earth liness  at  the 
period  called  death,  and  it  can  never  return  to  take  upon  itself 
the  mortal  rot — its  mass  of  filthincss  that  has  disgusted  the  very 
grave  which  has  swarmed  with  loathsome  life.  So,  my  good  Far- 
inelli, wo  did  very  wisely  in  not  letting  you  and  your  tragic  queen 
quite  die." 

And  thus  Snap  went  on  for  an  hour  or  two  philosophizing  aloud 
and  working  all  the  time  in  rubbing  his  patients  with  the  warm, 
moist  palm  of  his  hand.  As  we  have  noticed  throughout  our  story, 
Snap  always  talked  when  he  performed  most,  the  habit  was  an 
evidence  how  completely  he  was  absorbed  in  his  work,  but  his 
thoughts  were  always  in  keeping  with  his  act.  So  now  he  was 
engaged  in  raising  Farinelli  and  his  wife  as  from  the  dead,  his  sub- 
ject very  naturally  became  the  resurrection.  But  then  his  views 
are  so  deistical  that  we  cannot  altogether  indorse  them.  Snap  has 
created  himself  and  must  be  responsible  for  his  own  intellectual 
image. 

There  is  now  a  warmth  in  the  bodies  of  Farinelli  and  his  wife 
and  Snap  in  much  satisfaction  rests  from  his  labor,  throws  himself 
into  his  chair  pretty  well  exhausted,  pokes  the  fire  to  make  it  burn 
bright  again  and  then  drinks  another  glass  of  wine.  He  then 
put  on  the  kettle  to  make  breakfast,  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
kettle  to  make  haste  or  his  patients  would  be  awake  before  break- 
fast was  ready." 

"Four  o'clockl''  he  continued,  taking  out  his  watch.  "In  half 
an  hour,  they  will  be  alive  again.  The  antidote  has  not  failed, 
the  Hindoo  physician  who  gave  it  to  me  did  not  overrate  its  poten- 
cy. I  have  carried  that  antidote  about  my  person  for  ten  years 
actually  hunting  for  eome  opportunity  to  test  its  virtue,  and  my 
good  fi-iends  there  gave  me  that  opportumity.  I  am  certainly 
much  obliged  to  them.  Yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  antidote.  It  is  so 
subtile  that  it  runs  before  the  poison  quick  as  lightning  and  sus- 
spends  life  for  twenty-four  hours  to  preserve  it.  In  other  words, 
it  i^  a  more  terrible  agency  than  the  one  taken  to  destroy,  but  it 
spends  its  force  upon  its  rival.  It  throws  the  patient  in  a  moment 
into  a  sleep  as  profound  as  death,  and  during  that  sleep,  it  thor- 
oughly neutralizes  the  poison  taken  into  the  system.  Ha!  that 
was  the  first  sigh  of  returning  life.  I  think,  Madam  Clara,  will 
be  resurrected  first.  That  was  another  sigh,  this  time  deeper  and 
from  Farinelli.  They  are  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  room  and  of 
each  other's  embraces,  for  I  have  laid  the  wife  in  her  husband's 
arms.  Now  I  will  wager  they  were  going  to  romantically  die  in 
that  kind  of  a  romantic  way,  so  I  will  let  them  be  resurrected  in 
each  other's  arms,  which  I  think  is  as  poetic  as  dying  in  that 
very  interesting  ^tuation.  Now,  I  think  we  have  slightly  im- 
proved upon  Genesis,  for  it  was  certainly  bad  taste  to  make  the 
man  first,  seeing  that  they  twain  were  intended  to  be  one.  Man 
has  been  a  conceited  puppy  ever  since,  because  he  was  created 
first,  and  lent  his  rib  to  make  his  wife.  Moses,  Moses,  I  wish  you 
could  revise  your  book  of  Genesis  to-day.  They  are  breathing  in 
regular  intervals.  Their  hearts  beat  finely  too.  In  ten  minutes 
more  they  will  return  to  consciousness.'' 

Snap  now  commenced  to  make  tea,  toast  bread,  and  prepare  for 
breakfast  with  a  quiet  humor  which  suggested  that  he  had  this 
time  really  found  his  farce.  He  had  revenged  the  condemnation 
of  his  innocent  friend  by  throwing  upon  the  government  the  bur- 
den of  its  own  sin,  kept  Farinelli  and  his  wife  under  the  sanctity 
of  a  popular  sympathy  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  a  disagreable 
sensation  in  society,  which  would  have  met  them  wherever  they 
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appeared,  he  had  humored  his  taslcs  by  spending  his  money  lib- 
erally on  the  fi\rce  of  a  burial,  and  now  he  was  arranging  the  se- 
quel by  preparing  breakfast  for  the  dead. 

Clara  Garcia  came  to  a  state  of  consciousness  first,  but  so 
peaceful  did  all  seem,  that  she  was  in  no  wise  startled.  Indeed 
she  slept  again  for  a  few  minutes,  slept  in  her  husband's  arms, 
for  the  last  feelings  which  she  had  experienced  before  her  loss  of 
consciousness,  were  those  of  security  and  triumph.  She  awoke 
therefore  not  with  the  terrors  upon  her  of  her  husband's  doom. 
Soon  Farinelli  was  also  restored  and  then  the  voice  of  Snap  re- 
called tlicra  to  some  realization  of  strange  circumstances. 

**Well,  my  good  Farinelli,  you  have  been  a  long  journey;  are 
you  not  ready  for  your  breakfast?  Now,  my  dear  madam,  will 
you  please  not  to  alarm  the  neighborhood  by  any  trogic  shrieks: 
this  is  our  farce — not  a  tragedy.  Will  you  pleose  to  compose 
yourself  with  this  delicious  cup  of  coffee." 

"Why.  Mr.  Nathans,  what  can  this  all  mean.  I  thought  we 
were  dead." 

"So  you  are,  uiy  dear  madam;  but  don't  distress  yourself.  It 
is  simply  a  change  of  lodgings.  I  pray  you  be  careful  and  not 
scald  your  husband  with  that  coffee.  Now,  my  good  Farinelli, 
will  you  be  so  considerate  as  to  set  your  wife  the  sensible  exam^ 
pie  of  drinking  the  coffee.     It  is  not  a  time  for  tragic  speeches." 

The  happy  couple,  who  now  began  to  realize  the  circumstances 
and  their  escape  from  death,  obeyed  their  strange  friend  and 
took  their  breakfast  while  listening  to  the  detail  of  Snap's  farce. 
They  were  not  exactly  in  the  humor  to  laugh;  but  certainly  not 
to  cry.  Their  gratitude,  however,  to  Judah  for  saving  their  lives 
and  their  satisfaction  at  the  deliverance  of  Sir  Walter  Templar 
from  his  dungeon,  and  the  victim  of  circumstantial  evidence  from 
the  charge  of  murder,  was  not  of  a  mixed  nature:  it  was  entire 
and  deep. 

Judah  Nathans  then  told  the  happy  pair  of  his  future  arrange- 
ments, which  we  will  briefly  note.  Farinelli  and  his  wife  were 
to  go  to  Italy,  and  under  assumed  names  spend  the  future  of 
their  days  in  peace.  The  village  where  Terese  and  her  foster- 
brother  were  born  was  the  place  chosen — the  spot  where  Farin- 
elli had  willed  to  bo  buried  with  his  wife — Judah  selected  for 
their  home.  He  was  immensely  rich,  as  we  know,  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  Reuben  Nathans;  and  as  a  reward  to  Farinelli  for 
the  kindness  and  care  which  his  niece  Terese  had  received,  he 
settled  upon  the  foster-brother  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  for 
life.     Thus  did  this  man  of  evil  carry  out  hiS  principles  of  justice. 

In  a  month  afterwards,  Farinelli  and  his  wife  were  ready  to 
start  for  Italy.  They  stayed  only  for  a  meeting  with  Terese  and 
Walter  Templar.  The  day  came,  it  was  after  the  grand- marriage. 
Judah  took  Sir  Richard  Conrtney  and  his  family  to  the  house 
where  Farinelli  and  his  wife  were  in  seclusion.  It  was  a  joyful 
meeting,  but  they  were  all  somewhat  prepared  for  the  happy 
sequel.  They  all  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Heaven  in  the  event 
which  had  brought  deliverance — all  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  except  Snap,  who  observed  that  he  had  not  yet  quite 
solved  the  problem  upon  that  point. 

**Science  says,  demonstrate,"  he  added,  "and  though  we  have 
certainly  demonstrated  that  my  niece  by  a  remarkable  vision, 
found  out  her  lover,  yet  that  does  not  explain  everything,  nor  can 
we  reach  the  light  of  the  sun  at  anytime  until  we  are  suns  our- 
selves, and  darkness  has  altogether  gone  out  of  us:  stiR  I  think 
the  hand  of  Heaven  was  in  it.' 

"And  I  knoir^  uncle  Judah,  the  hand  of  Heaven  has  been  stretched 
out  to  bring  about  this  happy  issue." 

Thus  spoke  Terese,  the  Hebrew  Maiden,  who  represented  a 
divine  faith,  her  uncle,  science — Truth,  which  also  divine,  though 
sometimes  seeming  impious,  while  Faith — bright  Faith  always 
comes  like  Love,  with  tlie  angels  form. 

CKAFTEll  LXXXI. 

llEUlJEnT    A XI)    IDA,    TILE    FORSAKEN. 

"A  lady  has  requested  admission  to  your  cell,  sir,''  said  his 
jailor,  to  Sir  Herbert  Blakely  the  day  before  the  time  appointed 
for  his  trial. 

"A  lady!  I  know  no  lady  uncommonly  devoted  to  me.  I  dare 
say  'tis  some  victim  come  to  reproach  me.  Well,  never  mind;  let 
the  lady  in,  lier  visit  will  vary  the  monotony." 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  lady,  deeply  veiled,  entered  Sir  Herbert 
I      Blakely's  cell. 

"To    whom  may  I   have  the  pleasure  of  speaking,  Madam,'' 
!      inquired  the  prisoner,  assuming  the  style  of  gallantry  to  hide  his 
;      humiliation. 
I  The  lady  answered  not,  but  the  great  sob  which  she  could   not 


& 
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suppress,  revealed  her  emotion,  and  convinced  the  prisoner  that, 
whoever  she  might  be,  she  came  to  weep  over  him  and  not  to  heap 
upon  his  head  reproaches. 

**Will  it  please  you,  Madam,  to  unveil,  that  I  might  see  the  face 
of  her  who  thus  weeps  for  me,*'  he  said  with  some  expression  of 
genuine  feeling. 

The  lady  did  as  the  prisoner  requested  her,  but  Herbert  knew 
not  his  forsaken  wife,  whom, he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years. 

"The  face  is  beautiful,  though  there  !.•<  the  lines  of  c.ire  upon  it. 
Madam,  have  we  ever  met  before  ?" 

"Herbert,  do  you  not  find  some  traces  in  nie  of  the  girl '' 

"My  God,  it  is  Idal"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  interrupting  her. 

He  staggered  to  a  seat,  overcome  by  the  sudden  memory  of  the 
love  days  of  his  youth  and  the  base  betrayal  of  the  girl  who  now 
stood  before  him.  Ida  readily  saw  that  his  emotions  were  genuine; 
in  an  instant,  all  her  wrongs  were  forgotten  and  she  was  on  her 
knees  by  his  side,  weeping  in  sympathy  and  kissing  his  hand.  Such 
is  the  true  woman;  she  is  an  angel  to  a  man  when  most  he  needs 
ouc  at  his  side — an  angel,  even  to  her  betrayer.  Sir  Herbert 
Blakely  felt  this  now  and  he  groaned  iu  the  bitlcrnoss  crf  remorse. 

"Ida,  »/owr  coming  to  me  thus  has  m.ide  me  human,  your  tears 
has  brought  me  to  repentance;  I  would  that  1  on  old  wipe  out  my 
past  for  your  sake.' 

"I  thank  God,  Herbert,  for  tliose  word.-*.  ' 

"Ida,  I  thought  you  dead  years  ago.  Often  has  the  nuMuory  of 
you  haunted  me,  but  I  have  driven  it  jivay.  Ida,  I  did  love  you, 
but  I  betrayed  you  because  I  feared  my  father's  iron  will  and  knew 
his  purposes  to  force  me  if  necessary  to  marry  a  titled  wife  to 
raise  my  family  among  the  old  nobility  of  England.  Ida,  I  be- 
trayed you,  yet  I  loved  you  and  have  never  loved  another.'' 

"Herbert,  tell  me  truly,"  here  oKservcd  Ida,  anxiously.  "Do 
you  wish  now  that  the  marriage  which  1  believed  genuine  had 
been  so  ?" 

"As  God,  whom  I  have  so  much  offended,  will  judge  me,  Ida,  I 
do." 

"Then,  Herbert,  my  husband,  the  nmrriage  was  not  afalseone.*' 

"Vou  deceive  yourself,  my  poor  betrayed  one,"'  replied  the 
prisoner  sorrowfully. 

"Judah  Nathans  will  tell  you  that  1  am  right,  Herbert.'" 

'•Has  Snap  said  that  you  are  my  lawful  wife  ?" 

"He  has,  Herbert." 

"Then,  Ida,  you  arc  my  wife,  for  Snap  never  lies  and  never  be- 
trays. It  was  he,  then,  who  secured  you.  That  I  can  readily 
understand,  for  he,  it  was,  who  brought  to  us  the  priest  whom  I 
believed  was  a  false  one.     Does  any  know  this  but  ourselves?*' 

"Yes,  Herbert,  all  England.  Judah  Nathans  has  established 
my  right  and  title  and  the  country  knows  me  now  as  Lady  Idi 
Blakely,  and  your  son  as " 

"My  son,  Ida?  Yes,  there  was  a  son,  but  1  hn«l  suppo.sed  both 
you  and  him  long  since  dead." 

**He  is  living,  Herbert.  You  have  seen  him,  Arthur  your  secre- 
tary, is  your  own  son." 

"This,  then,  explains  the  yearning  which  I  have  felt  for  him 
and  the  likeness  which  I  saw  in  him  of  a  face  and  gentle  eye  of 
her  who  haunted  me:  It  was  yourself,  Ida." 

"Herbert,  your  father  knew  all  the  truth,  oft  met  and  fondled 
his  grandson  in  his  arras,  left  him  at  his  death  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  with  which  I  educated  him  for  the  ministry." 

"My  father  was  a  .strange  man,  in  his  contradictions  of  good 
and  evil,  in  some  respects  much  like  Snap,  whom  he  trusted  more 
than  he  did  me,  his  only  son.  Well,  T  must  confess  headed  wisely 
in  that." 

"Herbert,  he  trusted  him  even  more  than  yon  know.  He  left 
both  you  and  Arthur  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  placed  in  his 
charge  bis  dying  testament,  acknowledging  his  grandson  and  leav- 
ing him  all  his  wealth  and  estates  to  come  into  his  possession 
when  he  reached  manhood  or  at  your  death,  according  to  the  will 
of  Judah  Nathans  whom  he  left  to  act  in  every  particular  as 
though  he  himself  was  in  your  father's  stead." 

"This  is  very  singular,  but  I  doubt  it  not,  for  1  see  my  father 
and  Snap  both  in  this  thing.     Is  this  will  also  established,  Ida  ?'' 

"It  is,  Herbert.  The  will  was  drawn  up  by  Lawyer  Woriley 
and  witnessed  by  old  Lord  Rivers,  both  of  whom  have  confirmed 
the  case,  at  once  establishing  my  right  und  that  of  our  son.'' 

"Ida,  I  am  glad  of  this,  for,  if  I  am  condemned,  my  estates 
would  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  Had  I  known  that 
Arthur  was  my  son,  I  should  have  transferred  all  to  him  before 
my  trial." 

**There  is  one  thing,  Herbert,  that  1  fear  you  will  not  pardon 
us  for  doing,*'   here  observed  his  wife  with  much  trouble  in  her 
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face.  **yet  our  son  dared  not  act  otherwise,  and  for  this  reason 
not  to  have  your  resistance  and  perliaps  cursing  for  it,  we  have 
not  visited  you  until  all  was  accomplished.  Indeed,  for  the  same 
reason,  Arthur  wails  without  until  you  loavn  that  which  he  has 
injustice  done.'' 

**Why,  Ida,  what  can  you  mean?  Arthur  without,  and  not 
come  to  his  father.  Yet  have  I  not  deaerved  the  boy's  love.  Well, 
well,  its  no  use  to  whine;  I  am  no  saint  for  him  to  venerate,  yet 
he  might  have  come  to  me  in  my  trouble.'' 

*'0h,  Herbert,  Arthur's  heart  bleeds  for  you.  It  is  the  foar  of 
your  curse  that  keeps  him  away." 

"What  has  he  done,  Ida,  that  I  should  c\irse  him.'' 

*'Made  restitution  to  the  De  Lacys.'' 

"DamnationI"  burst  from  Sir  Herbert  IJlakely,  who  paced  his 
cell  for  a  few  moments  in  great  rage,  which,  however,  gradually 
subsided,  and  then  he  returned  to  his  anxious  wife,  and  taking 
her  gently  by  the  hand,  observed — 

"Yes,  Ida,  I  should  have  cursed  him  a  few  months  ago,  but  not 
now,  though  your  revelation  a  moment  ago  went  through  mo  like 
a  sword.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  It  is  fit 
that  he  should  redeem  his  father's  name.  Ida,  call  in  our  son 
that  he  may  receive  a  bad  man's  blessing,  but  not  his  father's 
curse.'' 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Arthur  "Blakely  was  folded  to  liis 
I  father's  lieart.  We  must  pass  over  the  hourn  that  the  noble 
young  clergyman  and  his  mother  spent  that  day  with  the  guilty 
father.  Suffice  to  say  that  this  discovery  of  his  wife  and  son,  with 
all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  wrought  in  Sir  Herbert 
Blakely  a  great  change.     Even  he  was  not  all  dross. 

rilAPTEU  LXXXII. 

[  TUi:    LAST    Mi:F.TIN(i    OF    SNAP    AiCl>    HI.-?    r.lASTEll. 

Snap  entered  the  cell  of  Sir  Herbert   Blakely  ten  minutes  after 
I      the  departure  of  his  wife  and  son. 
■  "Herbert!' 

"Snap." 

Thus  they  met  ngain  and   grasped  each   other's  hands  with  a 
;      certain  love  from  their  associations  of  forty  years,  commencing  in 

their  early  boyhood. 
I  "A.re  you  satisfied,  Herbert?"  inquired  his  mentor. 

I  "I  am.  Snap.     Y'our  fidelity  to  my  wife  and  son  has  reconciled 

me  to  the  rest.     Snap,  1  love  that  noble  boy,    and  you  well  know 
'      how  passionately  I  loved  Ida.      The  old  affection  has  returned,  but 
purer  now  than  in  my  youth.'' 

"I  have  not  betrayed  my  trust,   Herbert,  have  1!     Do  you  not 
I      think  your  father  would  justify  what  I  have  done?'' 

"Y'ou  have  not  betrayed  your  trust,  Snap;  and  I  think  my  father 
'      would  justify  you." 

"  'Tis  well.  But  one  act  more  remains.  1  still  stand  in  your 
father's  shoes.     Your  trial  comes  off  to-morrow." 

"It  docs.     You  have  some  deep  purpose,  Snap:   that  I  can  see." 

"You  will  be  hanged  or  transport c^l  for  life,  Herbert.  Which 
shall  it  be? 

"Damnation!  neither  hanged  nor  transported.*' 

"Right,  Herbert.     Thus  have  1  resolved." 

"Snap,  you  have  some  deep  purpose.     Tell  mc  at  once." 

"Sit  down,  Herbert,  and  listen.  I  must  speak  low.  The  judge 
will  condemn  you  to  be  hanged  or  transported  for  life;  nothing 
can  save  you.  Even  if  a  pardon  was  obtained,  which  is  almost 
impossible,  you  would  have  to  fly  from  society  and  your  native 
land  as  a  pardoned  felon:  all  would  shun  you." 

"I  know  it.  Snap;  I  know  it!''  groaned  the  guilty  man. 

"I  said,  to  obtain  a  pardon  is  almost  impossible,  for  the  Crown 
considers  that  you  betrayed  it  in  sentencing  Favinelli  to  death, 
and  it  is  revengeful  because  it  erred." 

"1  wish  the  fellow  had  lived.  Snap,  yet  he  died  like  a  man." 

"Herbert,  you  have  one  virtue  that  you  always  possessed.  It 
is  courage." 

"Y'ou  do  mc  justice  there,  old  friend,  for  such  I  acknowledge 
you.*' 

"Look,  Herbert,  at  this  curious  ring  on  my  left  hand.  You  see 
it  has  the  serpent's  head.  There  is  a  spring  which,  if  touched 
by  a  firm  pressure,  starts  the  serpent's  tongue.  That  tongue  will 
sting.  I  always,  as  you  have  often  noticed,  wear  that  jewel  on 
my  left  hand.  Should  I  need  its  service,  it  would  give  me  my  own 
quietus,  which  it  certainly  would,  were  I  in  such  a  state  as  you 
are  now.  Or  did  I  need  its  service  for  an  enemy,  it  would  do  its 
work,  if  for  a  friend,  then  it  would  serve  in  the  death  grip  of 
friendship.     Will  you  take  my  hand,  Herbert." 

Snap,  Iwilll" 


You  have  the  virtue  of  daring  to  die 


fe 


"I  thought  so  Herbert, 
like  a  man." 

"At  least,  old  friend,  1  will  do  that.  You  have  come  to  grant 
what  I  would  myself  have  asked.     The  means  to  die." 

"Herbert,  that  serpent's  sting  will  infuse  into  your  blood  a  aubtlo 
poison.  It  will  give  no  pain.  You  will  sleep,  and  in  the  morning 
bo  found  dead  in  your  bed.  You  will  die,  so  the  doctor's  will  say, 
of  apoplexy.  Have  you  aught  to  desire  of  me  as  your  last 
charge,  I  will  fulfill  it." 

"Nothing  have  I  to  charge  you  with  to  fulfill  for  me,  old  friend, 
excepting  to  stand  as  true  to  my  son  as  you  have  been  to  me  and 
my  father,  and  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the  stroke  of  my 
death  to  poor  Ida.  Snap,  give  me  your  hand  and  let  us  part. 
Y'ou  shall  not  despise  me.  Our  lives  have  not  been  good,  but  the 
interview  with  my  poor  forsaken  wife  and  that  noble  boy  who 
mourns  for  his  father's  errors  has  made  n  rcpf^utant  nmn  of  me. 
I  have  done  enough  wrong  in  my  life,  and  am  now  like  a  rat 
driven  to  the  wall.  To  reform  is  impossibk».  I  should  have 
listened  to  you;  and  then  this  discovery  of  Ida  and  Arthur  might 
have  purified  me.  \'et  it  might  not,  for  v. Ijcn  we  arc  on  the 
road  to  the  gallows,  we  seldom  stop  until  iliy  h.angman's  hands 
are  at  our  throat.  Snap,  give  roo  this  l:ist  grasp  cf  friendship. 
Give  it  me,  I  say.  Why  hesitate?  At  least  1  have,  as  yon  have 
allowed,  the  courage  of  a  man.     Come,  hesitate  not," 

"I  do  not  hesitate,  Herbert;  yet  I  do  not  hurn/  to  sting.  Were 
there  any  other  escape,  this  should  not  be  done  to-night.  Her- 
bert, there  is  my  hand.  I  never  loved  you  so  much  as  now  I 
give  to  you  the  grip  of  death,     'iis  done." 

"Snap — Snap,  my  old  counselor  and  friend,  I  thank  you  with 
all  my  heart." 

"Herbert,  1  wiii  now  leave  you.  In  half  an  hour,  you  will  fall 
into  a  peaceful  sleep;  you  know  the  rest.  The  poison  is  already 
in  your  blood,  coursing  through  your  veins.  It  is  best  I  leave 
you  at  once.  You  may  wish  to  collect  your  thoughts  perhaps  for 
prayer  during  the  short  time  of  consciousness  allotted  to  you.  I 
know  in  belief  you  are  a  Christian, — I  am  a  sceptic  and  yet  would 
not  deprive  you  of  the  hopes  which  cling  to  us  at  such  a  time. 
Herbert,  if  there  be  a  hereafter,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"But  where,  Snap,  shall  we  meet?" 

"In  a  world  at  least  ;is  good  as  this.  My  own  intellect  can  give 
you  at  least  this  assurance.  If  there  be  a  God,  then  that  God  is 
not  worse  than  myself.  I  have  no  hells  to  send  you  to,  but  in 
mercy  and  consideration,  I  have  given  you  the  doom  of  relief 
from  a  bad  state  and  the  unpleasant  circumstances  of  the  gallows 
or  the  convict's  life.  I  say  surely  God  is  not  worse  than  I.  Her- 
bert, good-by  for  this  life;  if  there  be  another,  wo  shall  meet 
again.*' 

"Snap — old  companion,  good-by.*' 

And  thus  these  men  parted.     In 
Blakely  was  found  dead  in   his  bed. 

terview  with  his  wife  and  son,  his  remorse  and  the  terrors  of 
the  coming  trial  on  the  morrow  had  overwhelmed  him,  and  that 
he  had  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Snap  fulfilled  the  dying  wishes  of  his  master  in  regard  to  Sir 
Herbert's  son  and  wife.  Arthur  took  his  father's  title  and  es- 
tates, and  redeemed  his  name  by  a  life  of  honor  and  benevolence 
and  his  dear  mother  was  in  all  his  works  of  usefulness  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ — a  ministering  angel. 

Here  before  dismissing  Sir  Herbert  Blakelys  special  connec- 
tions, we  must  not^  an  item  concerning  his  friend  Orsini.  The 
Count  was  upon  the  point  of  flying  from  England  to  his  own  land 
to  escape  justice  when  the  Marquis  Baglioni  met  him  and  of- 
fered him  the  alternative  of  fighting  a  duel  with  him  or  being 
denounced  at  once  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  law.  The  gallant  Mar- 
quis preferred  to  chastise  the  villain  himself  rather  than  to  hand 
a  countryman  over  to  the  law.  He  felt  to  call  him  to  an  account 
for  his  actions  agains*  Farinelli  and  Sir  Walter  Templar.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  Orsini  fell  mortally  wounlad. 

"Infinite  Evil!"  mused  the  philosopher  upon  these  events. 
"Bah  !  there  is  none  such  in  the  universe.  There  is  a  germ  of 
goodness  in  all  things.  Even  Herbert  possessed  redeeming  qual- 
ities. Now,  if  we  were  all  brought  under  circumstances  in  this 
world  to  develop  those  qualities  which  would  redeem  us,  but 
which  are  very  often  not  brought  into  our  lives,  then  should  we 
be  redeemed  from  our  errors  here.  Well,  then,  why  not  hereafter? 
I  say  humanity  is  not  dross,  but  gold.  Purify  it  then  and  when 
'tis  purified  by  fire  enough  it  will  be  all  gold.  Hell!  Yes,  send 
us  all  to  hell;  for  light  and  truth  and  goodness  are  eternal  blad- 
ings. So  if  the  Satan  is  in  his  lake  of  fire,  he  shall  be  God,  for 
he  is  light  and  truth  and  that  is  goodness  and  justice.  The  uni- 
verse will  purge  itself  in  time  and  even  Herbert  Blakely  come 
from  his  furnace,  gold." 


the   morning,    Sir  Herbert 
It  was  thought  that  the  in- 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

i'OMiXU    KVEXTS    CAST   TIIKIB    SHADOW*    BEFOKK. 

There  was  again  a  grand  gathering  at  the  Courtney  House  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  family,  whose  members  have  been  so  hap- 
pily united  after  all  the  storms  of  thirty  years.  It  is  ten  years 
after  the  marriage  of  Terese  and  Walter  Templar,  ten  years  since 
the  redemption  of  the  De  Lacy  estates  and  the  tragic  close  of  an 
evil  man's  life  who  nevertheless  was  found  in  his  last  moments 
"not  all  dross." 

There  were  gathered  at  this  time  at  Courtney  llouse  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  great  marriage,  first  Sir  Walter  Templar 
and  Lady  Tcrese,  his  beautiful  Hebrew  wife  now  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  Ten  years  of  a  blissful  life  unclouded  by  a  single  sor- 
row, supremely  blissful  in  Walter's  undying  love,  supremely  bliss- 
ful in  heaven's  greatest  blessing  to  well  mated  wives — a  little 
flock  of  lambs  to  gambol  around  their  mother*sknee  and  leap  with 
laughing  shouts  into  their  father's  arms — ten  years  of  such  a  life 
had  made  Teresc,  the  Jewess,  divinely  beautiful. 

First,  there  was  young  Walter  Templar,  the  eldest  child  now 
nine  years  old.  The  boy  was  very  like  his  father  and  the  pride 
of  his  fond  mother's  heart.  Next  came  the  gentle  Alice  Templar 
named  after  Alice  Courtney,  Walter's  spirit-bride.  The  third 
was  a  boy,  and  they  named  him  Judah,  out  of  gratitude  to  his 
great  uncle,  but  much  to  the  disgust  of  that  despiser  of  antique 
reverences.  Indeed,  Judah  Nathans  insisted  that  his  namesake 
should  be  called  Frederick,  that  being  his  second  name.  The 
fourth  was  also  a  son,  and  they  named  him  Richard  Courtney;  and 
to  him  his  uncle  Sir  Richard  designed  to  leave  the  Courtney  in- 
heritance, and  it  was  thought  the  government  would  confer  the 
title  also,  and  thus  keep  up  the  honored  name.  This  Sir  Richard 
Courtney  considered  just  for  it  would  be  a  return  to  Terese,  in  the 
person  of  her  son  for  her  redeeming  the  De  Lacy  estates.  There 
were  two  more  children,  the  infant  Terese,  and  Eleanor  two 
years  of  age.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  our  heroine  was  the 
mother  of  a  blooming  family,  and  Sir  Walter  Templar  a  proud 
and  happy  father. 

Lord  Frederick  Do  Lacy  and  Eleanor,  liis  noble  wife,  who  re- 
signed in  her  great  generosity  her  cousin  Walter,  but  found  the 
consummation  of  love  in  her  union  with  Frederick;  they  were  also 
gathered  to  Courtney  House  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
day.  They  brought  with  them  their  four  bright  children,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

There  was  one  more  family  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Italy  for  the  visit,  Farinelli  and  Clara  Garcia,  his  wife,  were  there; 
and  they  had  brought  with  them  their  son  the  offspring  of  days 
when  the  father  laid  under  the  sentence  of  death.  He  was  nearly 
ten  years  of  age  and  had  already  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer 
and  bid  fair  to  rival  even  his  father.  Farinelli  was  on  his  visit 
under  an  assumed  name,  for  to  that  day,  he  was  very  sensitive 
upon  the  point  of  a  public  sensation  over  the  past.  He  preferred 
to  let  the  nation,  whicli  had  so  grossly  erred  in  its  assumption  of 
infallability,  believe  it  had  condemned  an  innocent  man  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  Snap  also  preferred  to  let  the  country  believe 
Farinelli  dead,  that  it  might  bear  the  weight  of  his  supposed  tra- 
gic end  to  escape  the  gallows.  Sir  Richard  Brine,  however,  knew 
all;  but  as  he  had  done  much  in  friendship  in  Farinelli's  case  and 
believing  him  innocent,  would  even  have  righteously  betrayed  his 
country  by  letting  Snap  carry  out  his  design  to  save  the  prisoner, 
had  not  Sir  Walter  Templar  been  found  in  time.  Sir  Richard  Brine, 
kept  to  himself  the  entire  secret.  He  also  had  come  to  Courtney 
House,  and  was  on  his  visit,  particularly  to  see  Farinelli. 

Sir  Richard  Courtney  and  his  sister  Lady  Templar  were  on  this 
auspicious  day  almost  as  joyful  as  when  Walter  was  found,  and 
their  great  family  engagements  fulfilled  ten  years  before.  They 
had  now  their  grandchildren  around  them  to  increase  their  joy 
which  was  not  always  the  case,  for  Sir  Richard  and  his  sister, 
Walter's  mother,  lived  together  at  Courtney  House  as  of  old, 
though  they  occasionally  visited  their  children  and  received  visits 
from  them  in  return.  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Terese  his  wife  re- 
sided with  their  interesting  family  at  their  castle  in  Cornwall, 
while  Lord  Frederick  De  Lacy  aud  Lady  Eleanor  his  wife  with 
their  interesting  children,  inhabited  the  castle  which  Walter  and 
his  wife  had  redeemed  from  the  hands  of  their  supplanter.  Hence 
the  re-gathering  from  various  parts  of  thecountry  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  t lie  wedding  day  was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
family.  Sir  Richard  was  now  about  sixty  years  of  age  and  Lady 
Templar  was  two  years  younger  than  her  brother.  They  were  still 
noble-looking  and  hale,    but  they  were  very  proud   when  they 


heard  the  flock  of  lambs  born  unto  their  children  shout  after  them 
the  dear  names  of  grandpapa  and  grandmamma. 

There  was  another  at  Courtney  House  that  day  who  gloried  in 
that  name.  It  was  Isaac  Ben  Ammon.  He  was  now  eighty  years 
of  age,  but  the  peace  of  the  last  ten  years  had  preserved  his  nat- 
urally iron  constitution  not  worn  it  out.  He  was  simply  now  more 
the  child  than  when  last  we  parted  from  him.  He  lived  always 
with  his  grandchild  Teresc,  at  Sir  Walter  Templar's  castle  in 
Cornwall,  near  which  Judah  Nathans  had  built  a  tine  residence. 
At  the  castle,  old  Isaac  was  always  surrounded  with  his  great 
grandchildren.  The  venerable  Hebrew  had  continued  to  dream 
about  his  race,  and  the  restoration;  and  he  had  found  in  the  chil- 
dren what  he  had  not  in  his  nephew  Judah,  namely  enthusiasm 
and  credulity.  They  knew  all  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  in  particular,  and  a  similar  amount 
about  Samuel  and  David.  As  for  young  Walter,  he  was  duly  elec- 
ted by  his  dreaming  grandfather  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  again,  for  the  old  man  had  so  confounded  that  tine  intel- 
lectual eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter  with  a  Messiahlikc  mission  that 
it  puzzled  the  dear  old  soul  where  to  separate  them.  Snap  was 
very  intellectually  disgusted  with  the  fancies  of  his  uncle  being 
instilled  into  young  Walter's  mind,  for  he  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred his  mind  gradually  illuminated  with  the  light  of  truth,  to 
being  filled  with  the  superstitions  and  antiquated  dreams  of  his 
race  concerning  the  return  to  Jeru.salem,  and  the  coming  of 
another  Messiah  which  will  never  be  fulfilled.  Snap  was  not  a 
Christian  but  he  was  not  altogether  a  Jew. 

There  was  venerable  Isaoc  Ben  .Vmmon  on  this  eventful  uni- 
versary  in  the  garden  of  Courtney  House  surrounded  by  his  great- 
grandchildren and  also  now  Frederick  and  Eleanor's  children. 
Young  Waller  and  his  great- grandsi re  were  engaged  in  building 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  around  a  beautiful  flower  plot,  much  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cliildren,  who  were  gathering  for 
the  builders,  stones  from  all  parts  of  the  garden.  It  was  at  this 
work  that  Snap  found  them  when  the  wall  was  nearly  completed. 

*'Judah,  thou  art  wise  as  Solomon,  our  sire.  I  wish  thou 
wouldst  teach  Walter  how  to  build  the  Temple.*' 

•♦Uncle  Isaac,*'  returned  the  philosopher,  "wait  till  Walter  is  a 
few  years  older,  and  I  will  instruct  him  how  to  build  the  Temple 
of  Science  and  give  to  him  the  endowment  of  truth  and  not  super- 
stition.^' 

Snap  turned  away  leaving  the  children,  including  the  grand- 
father, at  their  work. 

It  was  thought  by  the  happy  parents  that  there  would  be  quite 
an  extensive:  mating  between  the  families  of  the  Templars  and 
the  De  Laoys,  for  during  the  past  week  spent  at  Courtney  House, 
young  Walter  Templar  and  Terese  De  Lacy  have  done  considerable 
**8parking,'*  as  they  say  in  America,  which  simply  means  that  the 
boys  and  the  girls  are  always  mating  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  mothers*  arms.  With  these  shadows  of  coming  events,  we 
must  bid  farewell  to  Tkrksk,  the  Hebrew  Maiden,  and  Judah 
Nathans,  whom  wo  have  fousd,  the  Not  All  Dross. 

THE    KNl). 


fe 


HOTHEB. 


Of  all  the  words  in  language,  there's  no  other 
Equal  in  gentle  influence  to  "Mother," 
It  is  the  first  name  that  wo  learn  to  love — 
It  is  the  first  star  shining  from  above; 
It  is  a  light  that  has  a  softer  ray 
Than  aught  we  find  In  life's  most  dazzling  day. 
Mother!  it  back  to  childhood  brings  the  man, 
And  forth  to  womanhood  it  leads  the  maiden. 
Mother!  'tis  with  the  name  all  things  began, 
That  are  with  love  and  sympathy  full-laden. 
Oh,  'tis  the  fairest  thing  in  nature's  plan. 
That  all  life's  cares  may  not  affection  smother, 
While  lives  within  the  yearning  heart  of  man 
Melting  remembrance  of  a  gentle  mother. 
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THE  aRiEFENBERG  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEM 


WATERS' 

New  Scale  Pianos, 

WITH  IllON  FRAME.  ! 

I 

Oyer-strung  Bass,  and  Agraffe  Bridge.  . 


PABLOR,  GHVRGH  AND  CABINET 

'Tbtt  ^tt  ■MMiatAC{«ri»4l ;    Wan-anted  4Vir  Six  YoAra. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


HEALTH  SECURED 

BV  I  SING 
HERRICS'S  SOOAR  COATED  PILLS; 

-.-.  Tliis  rcinarkaMo  Am- 

pri«au  }U'iuf<l.v  incar- 
ryiii;;  tlio  world  by 
storm.  Ov«' r  i\ ve  m i I- 
lion  lioxej*  are  miM 
anii unity.  (.'(»iiipo!<f«l 
oiitiifly  of  J-'lower.'*, 
l|Koot»,  Ralfiuiii!!  and 
fj  Extracts,  their  eftVct 
ou  theliiiman  8y!«tem 
in  pleasant,  «iiiHlac- 
tory  and  successful . 

They  are  a  positive 
reniody  f  o  r    Lire  r 
_  Complaintfi,    (J  out, 

JmiM  IliM,  1*>-.|iii'],jh3u^  lEhfijiM^iiisiu,  AfllectioDM  of  the 
lilitil  N  t  Eiiii]  KipJnp?,  F^Ti^^r-,  -Ni  r>ousne8i»,  Erveipolas, 
iy]7<^'l^■'K'H  if  tin'  ^kipi,  rn>Tii?H\  of  tVoHIood,  luflama- 
tiuu,  Uelaiichoiy,  5i^k  ii».ku»vi)e,  CodtiTeneM,  Paini 
in  the  Hoad,  Breast,  Side,  Back  and  Limbt,  Piles, 
BillouA  Affections,  Female  Ditieaffes,  etc.,  ete. 
LARGE  BOXES.  SUGAR  COATED  35  CSKTS. 
— 0 — 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  ChtiANS.— PKICKS 
(reatly  reduced  for  ca»b.  hew  T-Octare  Pianos 
of  flrKt-clasa  niakera  for  $2".'  a«.  a  .-;  -^ard.  New  Cab- 
inet Organii  for  $45  anc*  v,  »nl.*  f?tH  'luu-hund  In- 
i>trumeota  from  $40  to  ii7i>.  Monthly  installments 
received.    in«»trateti  (>italogue«  mailed   fur  rtireo 


No.  48i  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 


Waterh'  IManoj*  aro  known  nsaniunt;  the  r^iY  btr^t. 
—\fyj  York  Kcat}g<liitt. 

W«  can  iipeak  of  the  nicritR  of  the  WHterjj'  Pianos 
from  per>onal  knowlodire  a*-  beinj;  of  the  very  bent 
quality. — ChriMiou  Jittfllajrttctr. 

The  Waters'  Planoii  are  built  of  the  iK-st  and 
mo^it  thoroiigbly  fua-oneil  materiut. — A'lrttcate  ami 
Journal. 

Wat«-ri<'  Piano*  and  Mid'Hiftui.i  rhalleu;:;e  oompari- 
uou  with  the  tlncst  made  anywhere.— 7///rw^  JourtHtl. 

Horace  Wiiterfi.  4^1  Broadway,  in  fame<l  for  the  cx- 
••ellenct!  of  hix  Piant»!«  and  Organ.s. — Kvmivj  Post. 

The  Wrtti  rs  IMano  ranki*  with  the  bi'>t  nianut'iic* 
tured  in  America, —  Tlit  liuUprndatt.  .V.  J", 

Our  friend."  will  lind  at  Mr.  Watf-r*"  store  the  vory 
IcJ-t  assortment  of  Pianos,  Melodpons  i*nd  ()r>?aus  to 
bo  found  in  tho  United  State*. — firalmma  Mo'joziitf 

Mi'siCAL  PoiNG.''. — ."^inci"  Mr.  >Vnt<r«<  j;av«'  u]t  pnb- 
li.shinp  ^heet  music,  he  has<lfvoto«l  his  wholi-  mi..!.:! 
and  attention  to  the  mannfjicinre  and  sale  of  Piau<«» 
and  Slelode.on-.  lie  lu»s  just  isi^ucil  a  catalogue  «»f 
hix  new  in.'^truments,  ^iviiijr  a  new  Male  of  j^ricei, 
which  !^hows  a  marked  retlmrivn  from  fotiner  rates, 
and  hi.s  Pi4mo<  have  recently  b«-en  awanled  the  First 
Premium  at  K-v.-ral  Fairs.  Many  pcoph-  of  the  pn- 
»*eutday,who  are  attracteil,  if  not « <'nlii»«Ml.  with  the 
flaminj;  advi'rtiM'mt-nt^  of  rival  piano  hou><-,  [irob- 
ably  overlook  thi-  mode"*!  niannfactnicr  liki*  Mr. 
Water*:  but  w«  happen  to  know  that  hi.-*  insts 
mcnts earned  him  a^ood  reputation  lon;r  before  ' 
)M>sitions  and  •honors"  connecJod  therewith  wei.. 
ever  thought  of:  indeed,  we  have  one  td  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-f«»rtes  now  in  our  residen<e,  (where  it  ha?* 
tiitood  for  years,)  of  which  any  maiiufactnrer  in  the 
world  might  bo  proml.  We  have  always  been  de- 
lighted with  it  as  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  instru- 
'nient,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability  ;  more 
than  thin,  soiuo  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  cclc!)mted  pianit<t!!i,  have  performed 
on  the  Mid  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
and  firttrcla»i  JnitrwMnl.  Stronger  indorm^ment  wc 
ooold  not  give. — Ifome.  Journal , 


KID  STRENGTHENING  PLASTERS. 

Thee*  renowned  Ples- 
ters  cure    pains,  weak- 
ncRB  and  distrese  in  the 
back,  sides  and  breast, 
in  Ave  hours.      Indeed, 
so  certain  are  they  to 
do  thiR,  that   the    pro- 
prietor warrants  them, 
-pread  from  reeins,  bal- 
(tams  and    gnm  s,  on 
beautiful    Kid   leather, 
renders  them  peculiar- 
j  ly  adapted  to  the  wants 
'  of  Fonmles  and  others. 
Each  Plaster  will  wear 
from   one  lo   four 
moths,  and  in    rheu- 
matic  complaints. 
-zll  sprains  and  bruieses,  fre- 
quently effect.-*  cure-4  Mhen  all  other  remedies  fail. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

DR.  FERRmi  FUMIGATOR 

A  positive  reme.Iy  for  Catarrh.  Bronchitif.  MiniK- 
tersa  Sore  Thrt)aT,  Lo^^<»f  Voice, Oflens-iveDitcbargeK 
form  the  Head.  Partial  Deafness,  >ound8  ot  Dit^tant 
WaterfalN.  Whi/zing  of  Steam,  etc. 

tf«-  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  -«t« 
But  \H  used  in  a  common  ptpc.  It  cures  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Medicated  Air.  All  the  membranes  of  the 
head  and  throat  are  broujflit  immediately  under  it»> 
influence.  This  remedy  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
ditieas4;.  and  driver*  from  the  market  all  other  med- 
icintM  lor  the  saint*  malailie.!*. 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  POWDERS. 

These  cel- 
eb rated  and 
r  en  o  w  n  e  d 
powders  for 
horwis  and 
tattle  have 
been  tested 
by  an  intel- 
ligent pnb- 
-Sr-itc  for  st.\- 
teiMi  years. 
Uundrt  J« 

of  the  priiK-ipal  horsemen  of  the  l^nion  have  pronounc- 
ed them  the  tiily  Condition  I*owder«i  sale  to  use  and 
work  the  boi^e.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  exi)ose 
the  animal,  but.  on  the  cr>ntrary,  everything  to  im- 
prove them.  The  proprietors  <»f  horse  rail  nails.  «»ni- 
nibu--es,  ami  .•'tape  owner*-  in  all  the  i>rincipal  citiew 
use  them;  and  their  combiiied  testimony  HtampH 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  .science.  Letters 
"^"ieut  to  till  a  small  bi»ok  are  in  our  possession, 
testify  ing  to  th<»ir  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  purchase  money 
shoiild  they  fail  to  give  Kjitisfaction. 

I^^All  the  above  articles  are  sold  by  Druggists 
and  Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  "WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL  by 

SALT  LA KE  CITY,  VTA //. 


Ih  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

«7  MUKRAT  Strbkt,  NEW  YORK. 


ALLCOCK'S  POROUS 

STRENdTHEMNCi 

PLASTERS. 

ALLCOCK'S  POIlOrS  PLASTEBS  are  the  resnlts  i»f 
Htu«li#».s  and  experiments  «»f  Dr.  S<;hecnf,  of  South 
Car<»lina;  of  l>r.  Wm.  Wagstaff.  n<»w  Baron  WagHtaff, 
of  Horat'o  H.  Day,  tlie  distinguished  inannfacturer 
of  rubber  goods;* and  of  Thomas  Allcork,  Chemii>t 
and  member  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New 
York,  now  tSeneral  Allcock,  etc.,  etc. 

Step  by  step  this  cimmiodity  has  attained  it^  Imsi- 
precedented  fame.  They  are  universally  approved. 
They  t^upport,  strengthen,  and  aid  the  growth  ef 
mus(-les.  They  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  npeii 
the  nerves,  allaying  irritability,  while  supplyias 
warmth.  They  teem  to  accumulate  electricity,  and 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thrtmgh  the  part 
where  applied,  by  which  healthy  actions  arc  iadHced. 

Even  m  paralysis,  where  artienlation  was  iuspei>- 
ded,  the  use  of  the  Porons  Plasters  to  the  spine 
restored  the  articulation,  and  materially  reduced  tike 
paralysis.  In  fact,  the  patient  conld  help  kerself, 
while  before  the  Porous  plaster  was  applied  she  was 
as  helpless  as  a  baby.  We  refer  44>  Urs.  9^\\y  KTlMtt, 
Springfield,  Mtti*. 

Dr.  Myer,  of  Fawnnah.  Ua.,  aaya  they  a  it  the  l»e^t 
mechanical  snpporters  for  weak  mnscles  ever  disc^iv- 
ered;  that  by  their  warming  properties  they  bring 
power  and  health,  antil  the  strength  of  the  mDsrIeft 
are  entirely  restored.  That  he  knows  o  ea.«»e  where 
Allcock's  Plasters  rnr.'d  a  gentleman  of  a  weak  spinc>. 
That  he  daily  jireHcr  bvs  thera  in  his  practice  with 
the  happiest  results,  and  desires  us  to  refer  to  him. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  f  ai  nsville,  I<ouisiana,  says: 
"The  counter-irritant  effect  of  AIIc(>ck's  Porous  Plas- 
ters is  x»roduced  in  sixh  a  mild  and  gradual  way, 
they  so  invigorate  the  circulation  around  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
ous di^eaFes  such  a  great  i-edative  influence,  that  J 
place  them  confidently  at  the  IwwH  of  every  planter 
now  in  use.'' 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford,  sevs: 
"My  dally  experience  confirms  tlie  very  su|»erior  ex- 
cellence of  your  Porous  IMasters.  At  this  moment 
of  writing,  a  man  apj>lies  for  one,  who,  by  entangle- 
ment in  a  shaft  of  machinery,  had  both  his  leg* 
broken,  ^piae  severely  injured,  and  w;u*  for  nearly 
a  year  entirely  helpless.  This  man  found  relief  very 
soon  by  the  application  of  a  jilaster  to  his  Kpine.  He 
was  soon  enable<I  to  work,  and  now  he  labors  as  well 
as  «'ver.  He  would  cheerfully  jiay  five  dollars  f«»r 
a  single  plaster,  if  (hey  ctnild  n(»t  be  had  at  a  lower 
rate.  Surgeons  should  make  nse  of  these  perforated 
jdasterf.  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  tlieir  flex- 
ildlity  and  adhesiveness  ure  greatly  in  advance  of  all 
other  i>lasters  with  which 'I  am  actiuainted,  while 
the  pertonitions  peculiar  to  them  render  them  gi  al- 
ly t-uperior  to  all  others  for  ttrdiuary  surgicul  u*:es. 
knowing  the  i>laster«  to  be  ^o  useful,  I  have  iu> 
scruples  that  my  sentiments  should  be  known. 

.L  W.  JOHK.SON,  M.  I).'" 

Dr.  Sterling's  testimony: 
"For  two  years,  I  have  leen  a  great  sufferer  from 
neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  found  only  temporary  re- 
lief from  all  the  various  remedies  that  I  have  tried, 
until  I  applied  one  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plai'ters.  [ 
cut  it  into  three  strips,  placing  i>ne  nuf'er  each 
shoulder  blade,  and  the  other  over  the  small  of  the 
back;  and  for  the  itast  three  months,  1  have  had 
scarcely  a  twinge  of  the  old  pain. 

1  advise  all  who  suffer  from  nervous  diK'a««%  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  trial  of  the  wonderful  Por- 
ous Pla.«»ter. 

A.  P.  STEULIXG,  S«H-.  Singer  Mfg. Co. 

New  York,  .fune  S,  ihGh. 

MEDICINAL   QUALITIES 

— OF  THE — 

POROUS    PLASTERS. 

The  P«»rous  Plasters  possess  the  so«»tliing,  warm- 
ing aud  su'«taining  <iualities  of  the  combined  plasteis 
ttf  the  dispensatories.  An  Electrician,  who  has  great 
experience  of  their  effect'*  in  lAtcal  Bheumatism,  in 
Tic  Doloreux,  and  deep-seated  nervous  and  otljer 
pains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc  ,  etc.,  at- 
tributes all  their  tedative,  stimulative  aud  pain- 
relieving  effects  to  their  ELiXTRic  qualities.  He 
asserts  that  they  restore  the  healthy  electric  condi- 
tion (equilibrium)  of  the  part,  and  £/(U/ being  restored 
pain  and  morbid  action  cease.  Ho  was  umaxed  at 
the  great  number  of  beneficial  indications  prodnced 
by  one  of  these  plasters.  He  affirms  that  Head-ache 
is  cured  by  one  worn  just  below  the  breast-bone; 
that  one  placed  over  the  navel  will  cure  hysterics, 
as  well  as  dysentery,  and  affections  of  the  bowels. 

FOR  SALE  in  Salt  Lake  City,  by 

Messrs.  OODBB  A  00. 

OflUce— Brandreth  House,  New  York. 


T7^.    J.   XXOOX'JfaJJrL  cto  Oo., 

BOOT    Ai\D    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

SECOND  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  AHENDED  TO 


I  EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

Haifa  Rlofk  Korth  of  RmirratloD  Square,  state  Road,  Have  consuntiy  en  hand 
and  make  to  order  Doors,  Sashes,  Frames,  )1ouIdings,  BUnds,  Etc.,  of  every  deserip- 
tio*      Partiee  bnildivc  or  mttking  alterations  will  find  itadrantageousto  call  on 

SMITH  BRaS 


Utah  Magazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISEE. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


W.  S.  OODllK. 


n.  LATBY. 


-O- 


[E8TiBL18HED  tH^n.] 


We  dcHlre  to  call  the  attention  of  the  PlBLiC 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  arc  stili 
determined  to  sell  at  the  VEUY  LOWEST  RATES  j 
at  RETAIL. 


GODBE  &  CO., 


Aro  ReriMvinj;  railr 


An    imsnosi'^c    vart<*4y    of: 

" '"  "  WALKEK mm. I  Drugs,Me(licines 

LA1J<;«^'JT  stock  :a  iTtiiM.  "  '^ 

WALKER  BROS. ; 

DiTB  STurrs, 

JlJO  tHKAJ'i>T  >t<)ic   ill 

'"""'        WALKEI!  BUO«.  i  ^^^^^ «•  °^^«' 


ARION  PIANOFORTE 

^/M  .^7>^  J.V/>  (.RAM)  .S(/T'AI!ES, 
7'.,  OlTAVKS. 

\\  CnI  tM'Mii<*'  .1  -;  iii'U  iiitiiiir]  'ii^,*'!- t.uii  any  «)th»-r 
l':.Min>.  t  i-.(t:,!.->  iiM  r<'|>.»iiMi;r  «>r  r.-^i!lii!i)i>;;  xliij)- 
JtlJiA  :t"V  .li>:;tli.-o..M- fl:ijiilUi-SJ<  tit  «•-   Hot  ulU'cl  t  H'lii. 


^«7^DEs:"!ir? 


p. 


iwli.-ro  ft.-  •i'lr.-r  rn-m  'i-n"  Mak«'r% 
.-I.  |>.  Mi.l  i;  ti  tl.<-  i)t.-r  i!Mitr-\t<l  '.I'xlriu  -<•«!«' 
iii;(U.'-  ..11.-  [■.ti<'iir".I  iui;iMVt'iii  iitt< :  A*!i-ih  make 
iIm' Ai- <  -I  '  1  ■  -  111}  I.'.  V'f  -tr.»ii_i.M  :  iM.-.u^lu;;  it-» 
\.'lni(ii- .ii-.l  i.-.iiity  <»J   t»  iic,  \\  liiif  !<Mni>'i  i;u' tin'  ill- 


(ireat  iiiduceinetsCs  to  Ijiiy 


<;if  Sj^^l^^. 


stninifiit  iii«>if 


•iilir.iiii. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE. 


WALKER  BROS.  COLORS  MB  ¥ARNISHES, 

(;(>ODr;fx?"<n»^Vf  cS,       PA'NT.  WHITEWASH  AMD  OTHER 
at 


C^reat    variety   o!    Lartles'  |  **='^"  ^^' 

aiMl  C  hilclrens'  sliocji*,  cheap-  • 
.v  than  oev  offered  *>«  --    pERFUxMERIE  S 

WALKER  BROS,  i 

AND 


Kii't.  VIp'  i>;iltiil  .\>i.i-  llt-vriM-a  \V..i<,l,ii  Aa;iiino 
I'l -<;..<■.  V.;.-  ii  iiju.ii^  all  Hm-  purity  -•!  I"i»'»  only 
I  .Mli  1  M  :.  \\.....W-ii  l.-.-I^f  I. a-  r—t  \vlH-r.'»U  tlio 
*li.i.-^  .i\  :ili.|  ..i.tJiili^  ail  tl.<;  ><<t!.l  luolojue'l 
-'fcij-  I.  .'  I.'IH-.'I  \\h'  no-mi  .\i;iar;.',  wMiiout  r.'jit 
H>»ii!i'  in-!al.<-  lioiM'  wliM  .1  li.i' juMuI  A^rafic  <lev<Moit"j 
l.y  UM-. 

Vo.  oii.llv.    Tlie    Patfiit   J>«'M    (\,nii.o>iiiil    Wn'^l- 

riiiHk,  uliiili   lioMi*  tlf    (uiiiiu   ptn-.  is  -i\  tliuk- 

^lf^^<•'«  ol  li.iul  JiHiph'.  tilt'  ■^Viiiu  > 'l  f;«tli  lavcr  riiiiJ*  ill 

ii  flilJfMMit   (liioctioii.      'i  lu»  atl\.iula;;cts  iir«%  tlif  2'J 

IIT"  •  T  fl^T^    T>0/AC<     1    ■^»HB»k  ^  '   ^'•"'^  j-tniin  ot    tlif  htiiux-*  cunii<»r  ^5>lit    »nii-  Arion 

W  ALKrilv   linUo.         V— 11  "S^H  "H     d       B^    ^=^  G&  NvivM-|'l»nk.n«  no-imuHy  lmiM'«^M..in  other  JMni.os 

nil  ntlicr  jiiak*  !•*  nniit  ii*e  the  sinj^le  wrest  i<Iauk 
'  with  tho  i^miii  niiiiini^;  only  <»ne  \\n\. 

TIm»  Ari'iii  TiuiiiiK-rins  huve  cinl  wii<».l  to  liohl 
them  tin  oveiy  Kit'.f.  whiloall  othtM- nuikiM»  oan  havo^ 
it  only  iii»on  two  -iuh".  t.j  tlu'ir  |»in-«. 

Thinllx.  TlitJ  Pjitfiit  Arinn  l)'mzr>u:\\  Sustaining 
15ai-,  «*\:t*n<liiii:  pait'lh-l  \\ith  thf  .<tfol  st«inj:s  umlor 
the  (i\er  xlrnnt;  iJas?,  >trintj-'.  The  Jriou  \*  the  «»nl.T 
I'iiiiio  whfi«''»»  tl'**  ent»rni.ius  .strain  o!  tho  large 
.stfol  sfiin^H  (..  J.•^^^t.•tl  in  tlie  natural  plac«  anil  di- 
retlion.  I  tin^  tlii-*  l.ar  ien'l»*rs  the  x\»»ke»t  part  iu 
ail  t»!her  over  ttrni)};  Pianos  the 

STRONGEST  IN  THE  ARION. 

I'ourllily,  Th<*  Patent  Ari»fH  Iron  Frame  eoucen- 
tj-utos  all  ilie  niftal  in  IVont  tit  tin'  tuninp  jiin  lin^, 
antJ  itrt  fninie  i>  h-t  into  (hiifitMh  the  fiiuit  eUfio  of  tfie 
wni>tlen  wrc.-^t  itlaiik,  llienhy  jiie\entinj^  the  great 
^tnl;n  •»f  thehtiiti^s  upon  .f  tioni  ^I•littl^j^  or  ni«»Y- 
inj:  it  <»ne  jsartitlt*.  All  oilier  "Fnll  ln»n  Frames" 
eoYiM-  tho  entire  wre>*t  jtlaiik,  an<l  when  it  is  split  it 
eaiintit  he  seen,  the  wot>J  ol  the  ^nVw/ wrent  plank 
is  fefti. 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 
tinsnpportf.l  hy  either  iMinconw.  w«ak  Juct*.  «>r  upe 
If*»  .•(•  eoiiipliiato'l  Patent".      \\'*«  aiipeinl  n  1*w   um 
hon);ht  tipinions  of  tho.<4e  whi> 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

Tlie    .'       tal   I'irottor  tir  the  N«;w  York  Conner  ra- 

t   toiy  tit   y»   all-,    K<iwiii(l   Moil.iiliutwr,   >ii\}^:       "The 

Aiitfii  1  l»uu>;h!  o|  you  »■*  tiie  hest  Piano  1  eror  plav- 

e'l  on;  that  rt'lliug  hain  uuil  silvery  treble,  ele." 

j       ./rt/»«  //.  U'tndx.  l»;ano  Dealer.  Uswego.  N.  Y..  iiny«: 

'I'ho  tone  i.H  truly  ininieii^e.  and  Kurpan^es  anythini^ 

in  thf  .shape  t»l'a  i'iano  wi«  rverwtwtir  heard  of.  etc." 

I/oruc^  (MVftff/  wiiti:    '"Tlie  Art'i'ti  is  the  best  StjUHre 

Pian*',  ••upcrtur  lor  iti<  «'learne>s   an«l  brilliancy  •>f 

tt*in*.*'  Jti , 

Lttt/ts  U'lJijnri-,  Tort  I.ea\erw<M  ih, 'MV?*:  *'My  Piano 

arnvel  hen-  in  .-j.-rutlid  onlt-r.  Jt»  tone  till.s  niy  par- 

I   lor  witli  iiiultMly — .t  In  the  wouderaiid  adniimtion  of 

I  all    who  hear    »t.      M:h> .    who   is    teat  hi n;;    the 

PiaiHi  iie-tiu<  i!U'  to  tirucr  one  fur  her,''  Ac. 

W'r  tie-ire  .i^rents  in  pvi-ry  city  where  we  have  not 
apl'.'inteil  Tloiu. 

COVELL&COm 

lIKdADWAY,  N.  Y., 

(JeiuMiil  Ag-^al-  for  1.1.  C.  ilunnei's  Pat.^lrfoii  Piano- 
fortes. 


FLAN>::LS,  and  CLOTHS  J 
;;rc;atly  below  I  lie  reg:iilar  - 
price.s  itt  ; 

WALKER  BROS. 


(ROCKERY,  GLASK- 
V/ARl^,  Laiup.s,  etc.,  decul- 
tMlly  below  anything  ever 
offereil,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


TOILCT   RKQt  JsiTi:s. 

CASE  GOODS, 

Pure  Wiucs  and  liiquors, 

[DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


With  which  their  Kit.iUlishnionts  will   he  kfpt  t  on- 
iituntly  Mipplitil. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros. 


ForTilton  &  McFariand's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  &c. 


Jt^^SPKCTAL  INDUCr.MENTS  are  .'ITeretl  to  cash 
and  short  time  huyor:».    Cull  autl  e.vam.at'  at 

Ezchango  Boildg*,  li'ALT  LAKE  CITT, 

Or  at  their  llraiich  Ilou.^e, 

Main  Street,      ....     OGDSN. 


iso>. 


7).\UTS  AND  NKW  YORK  FASHIONS  FOR  b^u-.      ,j  i  u 
1      TillRKILL  &  EARL,  Merchant  Tudor.s,  1st  South  E  \j 
>trcet.      lle^  toannouneo  that  they  have  u  PphMiditI  |  UKl 
AitMirtment  tiftJot)'Ls,and  ;;uara   teo  ape.l'e  t  fit,  wiih  S  nn 
*»\i'ellenee  of  Workmanship.    <irt!itl*»nien*.i   t;wu    ma- 
t<H-iAl  nuiile  111). 


CniCAGO  nOAliniX(i  HOISE— Ix»vorsof  KirsH  luss 
Refresh  11  ' 


inents,  take  notieo  that  J,  M.  Mat(heW*(i  j 
ISTAUKANT  is    now   o]>vn  auil  lea.ly  to    ucroin- 
1  ito     his    l.-.Cii.U    all  I    to »    p.il>l.c.     (iive  him  a  i 
cull.     Ft)ur   tI,H)r<<  aist  t>;iiotlbe«»   E.\':haiigo  Bu.M- 


DR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAMS  MEDICAL  DISPENS- 
jtry,  f(»r  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Ci  mpluints,  three 
«lt)ors  we-«t  of  TheatTv*.  Fovor  fores.  Can  erf ,  Fe- 
•  rile  Weakiiejis,  Uheuniatisni.  and  all  c  nnplaints  t'» 
Ahich  llie  human  faniily^.ire  ?wN.>ctod,  ure  pusitively 
titrod. 


EBN,  cows,  YOUNG  CATTLE,  MULES,  AND  AMERICAN  MARES.    Salt  Lake  City. 


"'"'^^^miof 


IDE'VOTEID   OX) 


<iERTRUi)E  Von  Der  Wert,  (Poetry),    - 
The  Ghost  of  the  Ague,  (Complete  Story), 

Russian  Proverbs, 

We  are  Nothing  if  not  Spiritual, 
Over-governing,  by  AV.  H.  Shearman, 
The  Mind's  Kingdom,  (Poetry), 


Sterature,  ^rt,  Icience  and  iducation 


E.  L.  T.  HARRISON  AND  W.  S.  GOOB^,  PROPRIETORS. 


c:?  «>  ::»■  --M?  »:  :jw  •:■:  m 


Musical  Correspondence, •      .        .        -        .    392 

Progress  op  Electricity,  (concluded), 

Our  Social  Eedemition,  by  K.  W.  Tullidge. 

Death  from  a  Scientific  Point  op  View, 

The  Lottery  Dreamer,        -        -        -        - 

The  Ancient  Egyptians, 

Correspondence, 399 

Willie's  Wish,  (Music),  by  J.  M.  Macfarlane,     -        .        .        -        .        4OO 

PUBLISHED   EVERT  SATURDAY, 

SIT  I31AuKKISOlJr  &    C30IDBE,   S-A.XiT    Xi-A.:KE    CIT-Z",   tjt^h:- 


SINGLE  NUMBER,  20  CENTS  1   PER  YEAR,  $4.50 1   fER  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 
W;<0    Clubs  1    Two  Copies,  $8|   Four  Copies,  $14)   Six  Copies,  $20;   Twelve  Copies,  $39 1  Twenty  Copies,  $60. 
~   *  Cltibs  forwarding  tall  prloo  wHl  reoclve,  GRATIS,  Arom  two  to  eight 

Eactsra  pcriodlsals,  aa  per  prospcotua. 
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ISSEY.  DAHLER  &  CO..  BANKERS  }S^?Je^^S'"^.*22.°*2SS-iF^^= 


eXezxA.  a.'txri    "WT*-!  •»•»•< -ir^  n 


Subscribers  wHl  please  send  on  Subscriptions  as  soon  as  due. 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


— OF — 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


HI!  mi  iiiriiMici!! 


TliU  w*llknofrn  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  ei«- 
t«bliiihe(l  a  General  ngeiicy  in  Suit  I^uke  City,  lor  tlie 
Territory  of  UtHh. 

PulicieB  isflned.  |>ayabIo  either  in  GoliI  or  Currency, 
aHnwy  It^dertired. 


CASH  CAPITAL  fnUy  paid  in  j 

GOLD    COIN    .....$750,000  I 

Stockholders  Personally  Liable. 

Insure  ngHiiist  Loss  by  Fire  on  terms   as 
■  favorable  as  any  other  First  Class  Company 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 


46ir  lusuraiice  effected  OB  Farm  Property,  Mill«<, 
Merchiindi«e,  KlRkti  and  DwellingM  at  Keducetl 
IUte8.  I^  IfCNT.  Presitlont. 

A.J.  RALSTON,   Secrefnrv. 

WALKER  BROTHERS. 

General  Agentii  for  Utah. 


MORE  VHAN   100.aOO  SBRSONS 

Bear  testimony  to  t!ic  ^Tondorful  Carativv     , 
Effects  of 


6 


Dr.  Joseph  Walker's 


.1 


I  i^^LoMes  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
!  jnsted  and  paid#  . 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SAU  UKE  CITY,  ' 

General  Agenis  For  Utah  Territory. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DfSCeVERY.  ' 
Dr.  CADI'S   CATARRH  REMEDY, 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  CATARRU  AND    ALL 
MuroHti  Dineahet)  of  the  head,  iioso  aad  throat. 
This  is  a  Medicine  never  before  U8*;d  or  known  to 
the  public.    Dr.  Cady,  the  discoverer,  WBS  ft  SttflTerer 

nwm  this  tf  rrtble  dlscane  fbr  twenty  ye«n,  and 

I  after  testing  all  the  remedies  extant — without  re- 
lief—in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  cure  he  discovered  this 
UNEQUALLED  REMF.DY,  whicli  cured  him  in  the  ehort 

'  Fpaee  of  eight  weeks. 

It  halt  brtn  thttroughly  Uf/etf.  and  has  not  failed  in 

,  »  Kinglo  instance.  Several  of  the  uiuwt  ob.<*tinate 
caws  have  been  thoroughly  <-ured  by  this  remedy. 

'  after  every  other  known  uiedirine  had  failed.  Every 
one  who  liaM  tried  it  will  testily  to  the  truth  of  the 
aLM»ve  statement. 

!       Every  one  afflicted  with   Catarrh  should  give  it  a 

-  trial  and  find  out  for  himself  whether  it  is  a  humbug. 

'  Price,  $2  per  Bottle.  5^<.ld  bv  GODBE  &  Co.,  J«alt 
T^keCity. 


p^cxvxc      uj(io!\  ii\8iiRANce  CO.,  j  GRAIN  WANTED. 

INSURANCE     COMPANY         Of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WJE  WILL  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE 

FOR 

OAtSy 

On  nrcovvt  of  DEBTS  due  us. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Suit  Ukc  Cit.r  l<<-pt.  11. 

SPECIAL   NOTICE. 


•\7%r 


a?£ixt.. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mav  not  prove  u  national  bles»«ing.  bnt  tbere  ran  be 

no 'doubt  that  wberever  i>r.  FarrN  iBTlffonitins: 

Cordial  has  l-i-en  u»ed  it  ba-  w«in  its  way  rapidly 
to  public  favor,  and  will,  without  doubt,  prove  a 
great  bcnm  to  suffering  huuuiuity.  f«>r  It  is  admitted 


i- the  best  recuperant   in   u«e  where    the   system 


ha*!  bei'onie  deranged  by  excesnive  llatuloncv.  Indi- 
gestion. ,etr.  For  xalo  by  Brown.  Wi-lwr,  and  (Ira- 
hain.  No-.   1(1  and  V2  North  ^-ertind  street.  St.  Louis. 


CALTPOHZCIA 


VINEGAR  BITTERS, 

Manufactured  from  the  native  Herbs  and  Hoots 
of  Caliljruia, 

The  Oreat  Blood  Purifier. 

FOR  IXFLAMM.\TOnV  AND  CTIRONTC  lllIFXMA- 
TlS.n  AND  (iOoT,  DYSPEPSIA  or  INDHiF^TlON. 
BILIOUS,  KEMirrENT,  and  INTERMITTENT  F>^ 
VERS,  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD,  LIVER.  KID- 
NEYS and  BLADDER,  theae  BITTERS  have  bc*en 
moMt  BUCcoMful.    SUCH  DISEASES  are  caused  by 
VITIATED  BLOOD,  which  i"*  genernlly  produced  by 
derangement  of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 
Cleanao  the  Vitiated  Blood  whenever  you  find  its 
Impurities  barstiog  through  the  skin  in  PlmpU-s.  Enip- 
tlon«,  or  Sorca;  cleanse  it  when  yon  find  it  olwtructiMl 
and  slaggiah  in  the  veins :  cleanse  it  when  it  is  foul, 
and  your  feeling*  will  tell  you  when.     Keep  the  blood 
lioalthy,  and  all  will  be  well, 
gold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

H.  H.  Mcdonald  &  co. 

Druggists  and  Agents, 

Comei'^^  Pine  and  Sannomo  Streets.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

and  Sacramento.  Cal.,  and  34  Piatt  Street.  N.  Y. 

Oh^d-lDe  c43  O^. 

AGENTS. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OCrDEN. 


SLABS!  SLABS 

I  HAVE  A  LARCE  QUANTITY  OF  (UX)l)  SLABS* 
for  fuel  or  other  p»irpo>es.  at  my  Mi'I.  in  South 
Mill  Creek  Canyon.  \'2  miles  Ir  m  the  Temple  Block, 
which  I  win  sell  at    -ix   dollars    per  cord,  for  cash 
or  other  good  pa  v.     Lumber  ronstantlv  on  hand. 
.1.  .1.  TIIAYNE. 

\r  ,}.  S^ILVKR,    ENCINKER    AND    M.VCHINIST 

'    Vl    5  bltaks  north  of  Tabeiuade.  on   telegrajdi  line 

A'  ANDERSON,  GLOVER,   21)  SOUTH   STREET 

,  West  of  Meivhant's  Exchange.     Fancy  Salt  I.rfike 
'  Gloves  for  Gentlemen  and  LiidieM.  Fur  Robes,  etc. 

FANCY  EMBROIDERED  GAUNTLETS,  FDR  AND 
Buckskin,  on  hand  and  made  to  order,  to  suit  the 
times.  Mas.  HYDE,  State  Road,  South  Revere  House. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PURE  I— KELSON  A 
Field,  Manufactuivrs  of  Pure  Candy,  wholesale 
and  reUiil,  at  the  "GOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY."  Main  street. 

Jar  Confecti<»nery   in   variety   and   tjuality   une- 
qualled. 

CLIVE  &  REID, 


The  Sanitoga  '*A"  Sprin  ;  Water  is  pn.bably  the 
most  effective  minenil  watefmnd  on  either  conti- 
nent. It  has  ten  per  cent,  ei eater  mineral  proper- 
ties than  the  celebrated  Congre>s  Spring:  four  tiuie.M 
that  of  Baden  Baden  of  .\ustria;  live  times  that  of 
Aix  Ui  Chapelle  in  Prussia;  twice  that  of  A'ichy  in 
France:  nearly  three  time<  greater  than  the  renown- 
ed Selt/er  of  tSermany:  and  eqtially  over  the  Spa*  of 
Bath,  England,  and  Kissengen  in  Bavaria. 

The  reputation  of  this  water  !•»  l»ased  upon  its  ef- 
fects in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kid- 
neys and  spleen.  It  acts  with  wonderful  benefit  in 
ca>es  of  chronie  dyspepsia,  constiiattion.  gravel,  gout. 
Scrofula,  cutaneous  affections,  geneml  lethargy, 
soreness  and  prostration  of  the  system. 

Agent  for  the  Samtoga  **A''  Sj)rlng  Water, 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

8  College  Place,  New  York. 


SErOSD  SOUTH  STREET, 

Fresh  Bread,  Crackers,  etc.,  Daily, 

yVhoUalt  and  Betuil. 

SPARKLINO  CIDER, 
ORANGES,  LEMONS,  Ae. 

ICE  CREAMS, 

lyOpeu  after  the  Theatre. 


i  -[JPBAM'S  HAIR  GLOSS 

I  AND  CURLINQ  FLUID, 

J  Contains  nothing  ii^uriouM  to  the  hair  or  skin,  and 

I  imimrts  a  Beautiful  Gloss,  prevents  the  falling  of 

i  the  Hair,  and  keeps  it  in  curl. 

Wholesale  at  JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  Great  Family 

I  Medicine  and  Fancy  Goods  WarchoiUie,  No.  8  COL- 

I  LEGE  PLACE,  New  Y'ork. 

i  Aho  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  by 

CSt^^D^BJBl   eft}    Oo.y 

Exchange  Building. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
I   Ami  Main  Strrct,  OGDEX. 

WOODMANSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  flne  stock  of  Domes- 
tics, Sheetings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Jean<i,  D« 
laines,  Satlnctts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Hats 
and  Caps,  Boets  and  Shoes,  a  splendid  ussortment. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  vari- 
ety and  quality. 


B.   DmWOODEY,    Bast  Temple  St..  SAM  lAKBCTTO,^ 
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GERTBUDE  m  DEB  WEBT. 

A  lady  seeing  her  hmband  broken  on  the  wheel. 

Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  dark  eyes  raised. 

The  breeze  blew  back  her  hair. 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed, 

All  that  she  loTed  was  there. 

The  night  was  round  her,  clear  and  cold. 

The  Holy  Heaven  above, 
And  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 
'    The  might  of  earthly  love. 

**And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she  cried, 

<*My  Rudolph,  say  not  so; 
**Thi8  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side. 

"Peace!  Peace!  I  cannot  go. 

*'l  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

* 'Of  glory  and  of  bliss, 
**Trust  yon  its  memory  *b  living  power 

"To  strengthen  me  through  this/' 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart? 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe. 

She  bore  her  lofty  part. 

But  Oh!  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek, 
Love,  love,  of  mortal  agony. 

Thou,  only  thou,  shouldst  speak. 

The  wind  rose  hisb,  but  with  it  rose 

Her  voice  that  ne  might  hear; 
Perchance  that  moment  brought  repose 

To  happy  bosoms  near. 

While  she  sat  struggling  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form. 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  raging  storm. 

She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast, 

She  bathed  his  lips  in  dew; 
And  on  his  cheeks  such  kisses  pressed. 

As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  lovely  are  ye,  hope  and  faith: 

Enduring  to  the  last. 
She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  death. 

And  his  worn  spirit  passed. 

And  while,  o'er  a  martyr*s  grave, 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot. 
She  weeping  blessed  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not. 


THE  GHOST  OF  THE  AGUE. 


We  had  both,  Tilly — by  which  affectionate  diminutive,  I 
mean  my  adored  Matilda — and  your  humble  servant,  agreed 
that  it  was  not  only  inexpedient,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  the  duty  we  owed  to  the  community  at  large,  to 
wait  any  longer.  I  had  a  hundred  arguments  to  bring  for- 
ward against  the  baleful  effects  of  long  engagements;  and 
Tilly  began  to  quote  poetry  of  a  morbid  tendency.  Our  pa- 
rents and  guardians  entertained  different  opinions.  My 
uncle  Bonsor  wanted  us  to  wait  till  the  shares  in  the  Caer- 
lyon-upon-Usk  Something-Or-Othcr  Company,  in  which  un- 
dertaking I  was  vicariously  interested,  were  at  a  premium — 
they  have  been  at  a  hopeless  discount  for  years.  Tilly's  pa- 
pa and  mamma  called  Tilly  a  girl  and  self  a  boy,  when  we 
were  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  kind,  and  only  the  most  ar- 
dent and  faithful  pair  of  young  lovers  that  had  existed  since 
the  time  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  or  Florio  and  Biancafiore 
As,  however,  our  parents  and  guardians  were  not  made  of 
adamant  or  Remain  cement,  we  were  not  permitted  to  add 
another  couple  to  the  catalogue  of  historically  unfortunate 
lovers.  Uncle  Bonsor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Captain  Standfast 
(my  Tilly's  papa  and  mamma)  at  last  relented.  Much  was 
effected  towards  this  desirable  consummation  by  my  argu- 
ments against  celibacy,  contained  in  eight  pages  foolscap, 
and  of  which  T  made  copies  in  triplicate  for  the  benefit 
of  our  hard-hearted  relatives.  More  was  done  by  Tilly 
threatening  to  poison  herself,  most,  however,  was  accom- 
plished by  our  both  making  up  our  minds  to  tell  a  piece 
thereof  to  our  parents  and  guardians,  and  telling  tbem  that 
if  they  did  not  acquiesce  in  our  views,  we  would  run  away 
and  get  married  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  There  was  uo 
just  cause  or  impedimcnc.  We  were  young,  healthy,  and 
had  plenty  of  money  between  us.  J^oads  of  money — as  we 
thought  then.  As  to  personal  appearance,  Tilly  was  simply 
Lovely,  and  my  whiskers  had  not  been  ill-spoken  of  in  the 
best  society  in  Dover.  So  it  was  all  arranged,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  eighteen  forty  dash,  being  the 
morrow  of  lk)xing-day,  Alfred  Starling,  gent.,  was  to  be 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Matilda,  only 
daughter  of  Captain  Rockleigh  Standfast,  R.  N.,  of  Snargato- 
stone  Villa,  Dover. 

I  had  been  lefl  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the 
guardian  of  my  moderate  property  (  including  the  shares  in 
the  Caerlyon-upon-Usk  Something-or-Other  concern ),  and 
guardian  of  my  person,  was  my  uncle  Bonsor.  He  sent  me 
to  Merchant  Taylors',  and  afterwards  for  a  couple  of  years  to 
college  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.     He  afterwards — ^to  keep  me 
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out  of  mischief,  I  believe — paid  a  handsome  premium  for  my 
entrance  into  the  counting-house  of  Messrs.  Baum,  Bromm^ 
and  Boompjees,  German  merchants,  of  Finsbury  Circus,  un- 
der whose  tutelage  I  did  as  little  as  I  liked  in  the  correspond- 
ing department,  and  was  much  envied  by  my  brother  salar- 
ied clerks.  My  uncle  Bonsor  resided  chiefly  at  Dover,  where 
he  was  making  large  sums  of  money  by  government  contracts, 
whose  objecW  apparently  consisted  in  boring  holes  in  the 
chalk  and  then  filling  them  up  again.  My  uncle  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  respectable  man  in  Europe,  and  was  well 
known  in  the  city  of  London  as  *' Responsible  Bonsor.*'  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  confidently  said  to  be  "good 
for  any  amount."  He  had  a  waistcoat — worn  winter  and 
summer — a  waistcoat  that  wavered  in  hue  between  a  sunny 
buff  and  a  stony  drab,  which  looked  so  ineffably  respectable 
that  I  am  certain  if  it  had  been  presented  at  the  pay-counter 
of  any  bank  in  Lombard-street,  the  clerks  would  have  cashed 
it  at  once  for  any  amount  of  notes  or  gold  demanded.  My 
uncle  Bonsor  entrenched  himself  behind  this  astonishing  gar- 
ment as  behind  a  fortification,  and  fired  guns  of  respecatbili- 
ty  at  you.  That  waistcoat  had  carried  resolutions,  assuaged 
the  ire  of  indignant  shareholders,  given  stability  to  wavering 
schemes,  and  brought  in  thumping  subscriptions  for  burnt- 
out  Caffres  and  destitute  Fee-jeos.  It  was  a  safe  waistcoat, 
and  Bonsor  was  a  safe  man.  He  was  mixed  up  with  a  good 
many  companies;  but  whenever  a  projector  or  promoter  came 
to  him  with  a  plan,  my  responsible  uncle  would  confer  with 
his  waistcoat,  and  within  five  minutes  would  either  tell  the 
projector  or  promoter  to  walk  out  of  his  counting-house,  or 
put  his  name  down  for  a  thousand  pounds.  And  the  scheme 
was  made  that  Responsible  Bonsor  put  his  name  down  for. 
It  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  go  down  to  Dover  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  staying  at  my  uncle's  and  that  we  were  to  dine  all 
together  at  Captain  Standfast's  ou  Christmas-day.  Boxing- 
day  was  to  be  devoted  to  bonnets  on  the  part  of  mv  beloved, 
and  to  the  signing  and  sealing  of  certain  releases,  deeds,  cov- 
enants and  other  documents  connected  with  law  and  money, 
on  the  part  of  self,  my  uncle,  and  my  prospective  papa-in- 
law,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  we  were  to  be  married. 

Of  course  my  connexion  with  Messrs.  Baum,  Bromm  and 
Boompjees  was  brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  I  gave 
the  clerks  a  grand  treat  at  a  hostelry  in  Newgate  Street,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  at  a  somewhat  late  hour,  and 
at  least  eighty-seven  limes,  a  unanimous  choral  assurance, 
not  unaccompanied  by  hiccups,  that  I  was  a  "jolly  good  fel- 
low." I  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  dsfer  my  departure 
for  Dover  till  the  8:30  p.m.  express  mail  on  Christmas-eve, 
being  engaged  to  a  farewell  dinner  at  four,  at  the  mansion  of 
our  5lr.  Max  Boompjees,  junior  and  dinner-giving  partner 
in  the  firm,  in  Finsbury  Circus.  A  capital  dinner  it  was, 
and  very  merry.  I  left  the  gentlemen  over  their  wine,  and 
had  just  time  to  catch  the  mail  train  at  London  Bridge. 

You  know  how  quickly  time  passes  on  a  railway  journey 
when  one  has  dined  comfortably  before  starting.  I  seemed 
to  have  been  telegraphed  down  to  Dover,  so  rapidly  were  the 
.  eighty  odd  miles  skimmed  over.  But  it  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  impart  to  you  the  knowledge  of  my  Terrible  Misfor- 
tune. In  my  youth,  a  little  boy  at  a  preparatory  school 
near  Ashford,  I  had  experienced  a  touch  of  the  dreadful  dis- 
ease of  the  Kentish  marshes.  How  long  this  malady  had 
lain  concealed  in  my  frame,  and  by  what  accident  of  time  or 
temperature  it  became  again  evolved,  I  had  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, but  by  the  time  the  train  arrived  at  Dover,  I  was  in  the 
throes  of  acute  Ague. 

It  was  a  horrible,  persistent,  regular  shivering  and^shak- 
ing,  a  racking  palsy,  a  violent  tremor,  accompanied,  I  am 
sure,  by  fever,  for  my  temples  throbbed,  and  I  experienced 
an  almost  deafening,  jarring,  rattling  noise  in  the  head.    My 


blood  seemed  all  in  revolt,  and  surging  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  my  veins,  and  my  unhappy  body  swayed  from  side 
to  side  with  the  distempered  current.  On  the  platform  I 
staggered  to  and  fro;  and  the  porter  of  whose  arm  I  caught 
hold  to  steady  myself,  seemed,  lantern  and  all,  by  mere  com- 
municated violence,  to  be  shaken  and  buffeted  about  as  I 
was.  I  had  always  been  an  abstemious  young  man,  and  bad 
not  exceeded  in  the  consumption  of  the  hospitable  junior 
partner's  rare  old  hock;  besides,  for  all  the  noise  in  my  head, 
I  could  think  and  talk — ^albeit  my  teeth  chattered,  and  my 
tongue  wagged  in  my  mouth  with  aguish  convulsions.  I  bad 
never  known  before  that  railway  porters  were  a  hard-hearted 
race,  but  one  tall  man  in  velveteen,  grinned  most  impertin- 
ently as  I  was  helped  into  a  fly,  and  I  am  certain  that  his 
companion,  a  short,  fat  fellow,  with  a  leer  in  his  eye,  thrust 
his  tongue  into  his  check  as  he  heaped,  at  my  desire,  great- 
coats and  rugs  over  me,  and  bade  the  flyman  drive  to  the 
Marine  Parade,  where  my  uncle  resided.  I  had  told  every 
one  at  the  station  about  my  attack  of  ague. 

^^He'»  got  his  load,"  I  heard  the  tall  port<jr  exclaim,  as  we 
drove  off.  Of  course  he  meant  that  the  flyman  had  got  all 
my  luggage. 

It  was  a  dreadful  five  minutes'  ride  to  my  uncle's.  The 
fit  was  so  strong  on  me  that  my  head  and  limbs  kept  bump- 
ing against  opposite  sides  of  the  fly,  and  once  came  in  oon-  . 
tact  with  the  window  glass.  And  the  noise  in  my  head  never 
ceased.  I  stumbled  out,  somehow,  when  the  vehicle  stopped, 
and,  clinging  to  the  knocker  of  the  avuncular  door,  struck 
such  a  quivering  peal  of  blows — I  had  previously  scattered 
the  cabman's  fare  on  the  pavement  in  the  attempt  to  place 
the  money  in  his  hand — ^that  Jakes,  my  uncle's  confidential 
man,  who  opened  the  door,  stared  with  astonishment. 

"I'm  very  ill,  Jakes,"  I  stammered,  when  I  had  staggered 

into  the  hall.     "I'm  down  with  that  dreadful  Ague  again." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jakes,  with  something  like  a  grin  on 

his  countenance  too.     "Compts  of  the  season,  sir.     Hadn't 

you  better  go  to  bed,  sir?" 

"No,  Jakes,"  I  said,  "I'll  try  and  bear  up.  You  had  bet- 
ter bring  me  a  little  cognac,  and  some  very  hot  water,  into 
the  dining-room.  It  will  do  me  good,  and  the  fit  may  leave 
me."  What  would  you  believe  was  the  reply  of  this  pam- 
pered domestic? 

"Better  not,  sir,"  he  had  the  hardihood  to  observe.  "Christ- 
mas time,  sir.  Plenty  more  like  you,  better  go  to  bed. 
Think  of  your  head  in  the  morning,  sir." 

"Fellow — "  I  began  to  retort,  still  violently  trembling, 
when  I  saw  my  uncle  Bonsor  appear  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case. There  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
back-ground,  and  as  well  as  I  could  see  for  shaking,  there 
were  the  dear  golden  curls  of  my  Tilly.  But  her  face  looked 
«o  soared  and  terrified. 

"Alfred,"  said  my  uncle,  sternly,  from  behind  his  waist- 
coat, "you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Go  to  bed  di- 
rectly, sir!" 

"Uncle!"  I  cried,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  myself 
steady,  "do  you  think  I'm — "  Here  I  made  an  effort  to  as- 
cend the  staircase,  but  my  foot  caught  either  in  the  carpet 
or  over  one  of  the  confounded  brass  rods,  and,  upon  my  word, 
I  tumbled  heels  over  heels  into  the  hall.  And  yet,  even  as 
I  lay  recumbent,  I  shook  worse  than  ever.  I  heard  my  un- 
cle's responsible  voice  ordering  the  servants  to  carry  me  to 
bed.  And  I  was  carried  too;  Jakes  and  a  long-legged  foot- 
page  conveying  my  shaking  body  to  my  bedroom. 

The  night  was  brief  and  terrible  as  in  an  access  of  fever, 
and  I  lay  shaking  and  chattering  in  the  burning  bed.  In 
the  morning,  my  uncle  sent  word  to  say  that  my  ague  was  all 
nonsense,  and  that  I  was  to  come  down  to  breakfast. 

I  went  down,  determined  on  remonstrance,  but  holding  on 
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by  the  banisters  and  quivering  in  every  limb.  Oh!  for  the 
tribulations  of  that  wretched  Christmas-day.  I  was  received 
with  sneers  and  advised  to  take  very  strong  tea  with  a  little 
cognac;  yet  soon  afterwards  my  uncle  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  said  that  it  was  only  once  a  year,  and  that  he  supposed 
boys  would  be  boys.  Everybody  wished  me  a  merry  Christ- 
mas; but  T  could  only  return  the  compliments  of  the  season 
in  a  spasmodic  stutter.  I  took  a  walk  on  the  pier  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast,  but  I  nearly  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and 
bumped  against  so  many  posts,  that  I  had  to  be  led  home  by 
a  mariner  in  a  yellotv  sou'-wester  hat,  who  insisted  that  I 
should  give  him  five  shillings  to  drink  my  health.  Then 
came  a  more  appalling  ordeal.  I  was  to  call  at  Snargate- 
stone  Villa  to  accompany  my  Tilly  and  the  family  to  church. 
To  my  great  relief,  though  I  was  shaking  in  every  joint  of 
my  fingers  and  toes,  nobody  took  any  notice  of  my  alarming 
complaint.  I  began  to  hope  that  it  might  be  intermittent, 
and  would  pass  off,  but  it  wouldn*t.  and  rather  increased  in 
violence.  My  darling  girl  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  hoped 
that  I  was  "a  good  boy,  now;"  but  when  I  began,  shivering- 
ly,  to  explain  my  attack  of  ague,  she  only  laughed.  We 
went  to  church,  and  then  my  ague  soon  brought  me  into  dis- 
grace again.  First  I  created  terrible  scandal  by  knocking 
up  against  the  old  pauper  women  in  the  free  seats,  and  near- 
ly upsetting  the  beadle.  Then  I  knocked  the  church  ser- 
vices and  hymn-books  off  the  ledge  of  the  pew.  Then  I 
kicked  a  hassock  from  beneath  the  very  knees  of  my  future 
mamma-in-law.  Then  I  trod — accidentally  I  declare — on 
the  toes  of  Mary  Seaton,  my  Tilly's  pretty  cousin,  whereup- 
on she  gave  a  little  scream,  and  my  beloved  looked  daggers 
at  me;  and  as  a  climax,  in  the  agony  of  that  extraordinary 
horizontal  shaking  fit  of  mine,  I  burst  the  pew  door  open, 
and  tumbled  once  more  against  the  beadle,  who  in  stern 
tones,  and  in  the  name  of  the  churchwardens,  desired  me 
either  to  behave  myself  or  to  leave  the  church.  I  saw  that 
it  was  no  good  contending  against  my  complaint,  so  I  did 
leave;  but  as  I  lurched  out  of  the  edifice,  I  seemed  to  see  the 
clergyman  shaking  in  the  reading-desk,  and  the  clerk  wagging 
to  and  fro  beneath  him;  while  the  hatchments  and  tablets 
shook  on  the  walls;  and  the  organ  in  the  gallery  kept  bump- 
ing now  against  the  charity  boys,  now  against  the  charity 
girls. 

At  dinner-time — my  agonies  had  never  ceased,  but  had 
not  attracted  notice — I  began  literally  to  put  my  foot  into  it 
again.  First,  handing  Mrs.  Van  Plank,  of  Sandwich,  down 
to  the  dining-room — my  uncle  Bonsor  escorted  Tilly — I  en- 
tangled myself  in  the  bugle  ornaments  which  that  wealthy 
but  obese  woman  persisted  in  wearing;  and  we  came  down 
together  with  alarming  results,  I  was  undermost,  shaking 
miserably,  with  Mrs.  Van  Plank's  large  person  pressing  on 
my  shirt-studs.  When  we  were  assisted  to  rise  she  would 
not  be  appeased.  She  would  not  join  us  at  dinner.  She 
ordered  her  fly  and  returned  to  Sandwich,  and  as  the  car- 
riage drove  away.  Captain  Standfast,  R.  N.,  looked  at  me  as 
though  he  would  have  liked  to  have  me  up  at  the  gangway 
and  give  me  six  dozen  on  the  instant,  said: 

"There  goes  poor  Tilly's  diamond  bracelet.  The  old 
screw  won't  give  it  her  now.  T  saw  the  case  on  the  cushion 
of  the  fly." 

Was  it  my  fault?     Could  I  help  my  lamentable  ague? 

At  dinner  I  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Item:  I  spilt  two 
ladlefuls  of  mock  turtle  soup  over  a  new  damask  tablecloth. 
Item:  I  upset  a  glass  of  Madeira  over  Mary  Seaton's  blue 
moire  dress.  Item:  In  a  convulsive  fit  of  shaking,  I  nearly 
stabbed  Lieutenant  Lamb,  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment,  sta- 
tioned on  the  Heights,  with  a  silver  fork;  and,  finally,  in  a 
maniacal  attempt  to  carve  a  turkey,  I  sent  the  entire  body  of 
that  Christmas  bird,  with  a  garland  of  sausages  clinging  to 


it,  full  butt  into  the  responsible  waistcoat  of  my  uncle  Bon- 
sor. 

The  peace  was  made  somehow;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  in 
what  manner,  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  wo  were  all  very 
plea.sant  and  talkative  over  our  dessert.  When  I  say  all,  I 
of  coui-se  except  my  unhappy  self.  There  had  boon  no  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  my  shaking.  Somebody,  I  think,  pro- 
posed my  health.  In  returning  thanks,  I  hit  the  proposer  a 
tremendous  blow  under  the  left  eye  with  my  elbow.  En- 
deavoring to  regain  my  equilibrium,  I  sent  a  full  glass  of 
claret  into  the  embroidered  cambric  b  mom  of  that  unhappy 
Lieutenant  Lamb.  In  desperation  I  cjiuglit  hold  of  the 
tablecloth  with  both  hands.  T  saw  how  it  would  be;  the  per- 
fidious polished  mahogany  slid  away  from  my  grasp.  I 
turned  my  foot  frantically  round  the  leg  of  the  table  nearest 
me,  and  with  a  great  crash  over  went  dinning-table,  cut-glass 
decanters,  and  dessert.  Lieutenant  Lamb  was  badly  hit 
across  the  bridge  of  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  silver  nut-crack- 
ers, and  my  uncle  Bonsor *s  head  was  crowned,  in  quite  a 
classic  manner,  with  filberts  and  hot-house  grapes. 

The  bleak  December  sun  rose  next  morning  upon  ruin  and 
catastrophe.  As  well  as  I  can  collect  my  scattered  reminis- 
cences of  that  dismal  time,  my  offences  against  decorum  were 
once  more  condoned:  not  in  consequence  of  my  complaint  (in 
which  my  relatives  and  friends  persisted  in  disbelieving),  but 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  "only  once  a  year."  Lawyers 
came  backwards  and  forwards  to  Snargatestone  Villa  during 
the  forenoon.  There  was  a  great  production  of  tin  boxes 
red  tape,  blue  seals,  foolscap  paper,  and  parchment;  and 
my  uncle  Bonsor  was  more  responsible  than  ever.  They 
brought  me  a  paper  to  sign  at  last,  whispering  much  among 
themselves  as  they  did  so;  and  I  protest  that  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  large  pool  of  white,  jogging  about  in  a  field  of 
green  tablecloth,  while  on  the  paper  an  infinity  of  crabbed 
characters  seemed  racing  up  and  down  \n  a  crazed  and  furi- 
ous manner.  I  endeavored  to  nerve  myself  to  the  task  of 
signing,  I  bit  my  lips,  I  clenched  my  left  hand,  I  tried  to 
screw  my  wagging  head  on  to  my  neck,  I  cramped  my  toes 
up  in  my  boots,  I  held  my  breath;  but  was  it  my  fault,  when 
I  clutched  the  pen  and  tried  to  write  my  name,  that  the  abomin- 
able goosequill  began  to  dance,  and  skate,  and  leap,  and  plunge, 
and  dig  its  nibs  into  the  paper;  that  when,  in  despair,  I 
seized  the  inkstand,  to  hold  it  nearer  to  the  pen,  I  shook  its 
sable  contents,  in  horrid,  horned,  tasseled  blots,  all  over  a 
grave  legal  document  ?  I  finished  my  achievement  by  inflict- 
ing a  large  splash  on  my  uncle's  sacred  waistcoat,  and  hit- 
ting Captain  Standfast  under  the  third  rib  with  the  pen. 

"That  will  do,"my-papa-in-law  cried,  collaring  me.  "Leave 
the  house,  scoundrel !" 

But  I  broke  from  his  grasp,  and  fled  to  the  drawing-room, 
knowing  that  my  Tilly  would  be  there  with  her  bridesmaids 
and  her  bonnets. 

"Tilly — my  adored  Matilda !"  I  cried. 

"No  further  explanation  is  needed,  sir,"  broke  in  my  be- 
loved, in  an  inexorable  tone.  "I  have  seen  and  heard  quite 
enough.  Alfred  Starling,  I  would  sooner  wed  the  meanest 
hind  that  gathers  samphire,  on  yon  cliff  than  become  the 
bride  of  a  profligate  and  drunkard.  Go,  sir;  repent  if  you 
can;  be  ashamed  if  you  can.  Henceforth  we  are  strangers. 
Slave  of  self-indulgence,  adieu  for  ever  I"  And  she  swept  out 
of  the  room,  and  I  could  hear  her  sobbing  her  pretty  heart 
out  in  the  boudoir  beyond. 

I  was  discarded  and  expelled  for  ever  from  'Snargatestone 
Villa;  my  uncle  Bonsor  repudiated  me,  and  disinherited  me 
from  any  share  in  his  waistcoat;  I  hurled  myself  into  the 
next  train  at  the  station,  and  shook  all  the  way  back  to  town. 
At  about  dusk  on  that  dreadful  Boxing-day,  I  found  myself 
wandering  and  jolting  about  the  purlieus  of  Sobo. 
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From  Soho-square — the  south-west  side.  I  think  — 
branches  a  shabby,  dingy  little  court,  called  Hatcnian's  build- 
ings. I  was  standing,  shivering  at  the  corner  of  the  ill-fa- 
vored place,  when  I  stumbled  against  a  gentleman,  who 
looked  about  seven-eighths  soldier  and  one-eighths  civilian. 

As  was  a  little,  dapper,  clean-limbed,  young-looking  old 
man,  with  a  yellow  face,  and  grey  hair  and  whiskers.  Sol- 
diers, save  in  the  cavalry,  didn't  wear  moustaches  then.  He 
wore  a  blue  uniform  coat,  rather  white  at  the  seams,  and  a 
silver  medal  with  a  faded  ribbon  on  his  breast,  lie  had  a 
bunch  of  parti-colored  streamers  in  his  undress  cap;  he  car- 
ried a^bamboo-cane  under  his  arm;  on  each  sleeve  he-wore 
golden  stripes,  much  tarnished;  on  his  scarlet  collar  was  em- 
broidered a  golden  lion;  and  on  his  shoulders  he  had  a  pair 
of  little,  light,  golden  epaulettes,  that  very  much  resembled 
two  sets  of,  teeth  from  a  dentist's  glass-case,  covered  with 
bullion. 

*'And  how  are  you.  my  hearty?"  said  the  military  gentle- 
man, cheerily. 

I  answered  that  I  was  the  most  miserable  wretch  in  the 
world;  upon  which  the  military  gentleman,  slapping  me  on 
the  back  and  calling  me  his  gallant  comrade,  asked  me  to 
have  a  pint  of  beer,  warmed  with  a  little  spice,  and  a  dash 
of  Old  Tom  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  Christmas. 

^•You're  a  roving  buck,"  observed  my  new  friend,  '-/'m 
a  roving  buck.  You  never  happened  to  have  a  twin-broth- 
er named  Siph,  did  you?" 

'*Np,"  I  answered,  moodily. 

"He  was  as  like  you  as  two  peas,"  continued  the  military 
gentleman,  who  had  by  this  time  taken  my  arm,  and  was 
leading  me  all  shaking  and  clattering  towards  a  mouldy  lit- 
tle tavern,  on  whose  door-jambs  were  displayed  a  couple  of 
colored  cartoons,  and  displaying,  the  one,  the  presentment 
of  an  officer  in  sky-blue  uniform  much  belaced  with  silver, 
and  the  other  a  bombardier  with  an  enormous  shake  ram- 
ming the  charge  into  a  cannon:  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
placard  setting  forth  that  smart  young  men  were  required 
for  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  earnestly  exhorting  all  smart  young  men, 
as  aforesaid,  to  apply  forthwith  to  Sergeant-Major  Chutnee, 
who  was  always  to  be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  the  "Highland 
Laddie,"  or  at  the  office  in  Bat^man's-buildings. 

*'Thc  last  time  I  saw  him,"  went  on  the  man  with  the  yel- 
low face  and  the  grey  whiskers,  when  he  had  tilted  me  into 
the  "Highland  Laddie,"  pinned  me,  shaking,  against  the  bar- 
counter,  and  ordered  a  pint  of  sophisticated  beer,  "he  had 
left  our  service,  and  was  a  field-marshal  in  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Oude.  Many's  the  time  I've  seen  him  with  his 
cocked-hat  and  di'mond  epaulets  riding  on  a  white  elephant, 
with  fivo-and-twenty  black  fellows  running  after  him  to 
brush  the  flies  away  and  draw  the  soda-water  corks.  Such 
brandy  he'd  have  with  it,  and  all  through  meeting  me  prom- 
iscuous in  this  very  public." 

It  is  useless  to  prolong  the  narrative  of  my  conversation 
with  the  military  gentleman;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  an 
hour  I  had  taken  the  fatal  shilling,  and  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company.  I  was  not  a 
beggar.  I  possessed  property,  over  which  my  uncle  Bonsor 
had  no  control.  I  had  not  committed  any  crime;  but  I  felt 
lost,  ruined,  and  desperate,  and  I  enlisted.  For  a  wonder, 
when  I  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  be  attested,  and 
before  a  surgeon  to  be  examined  respecting  my  sanitary  fit- 
ness for  the  service,  my  ague  seemed  to  have  entirely  left 
me.  I  stood  firm  and  upright  in  the  witness-box,  and  under 
the  measuring  standard,  and  was  only  deterred  by  shame 
and  anguish  at  the  misconception  put  upon  my  conduct  at 
Dover  from  negotiating  for  my  discharge. 

I  had  scarcely  reached  the  East  India  recruiting  dep6t 


at  Brentwood,  however,  before  the  att^icka  of  ague  returned 
with  redoubled  severity.  At  first,  on  my  stating  that  I  had 
an  ear  for  music,  they  began  to  train  me  for  a  bandsman, 
but  I  could  not  keep  a  wind  instrument  in  my  hands,  and 
struck  those  that  were  played  by  my  comrades  from  their 
grasp.  Then,  I  was  put  into  the  awkward  squad  among  the 
recruits,  and  the  sergeants  caned  me;  but  1  could  never  get 
beyond  the  preliminary  drill  of  the  goose-step,  and  I  kept 
my  own  time,  and  not  the  squad's  even  then.  The  depot 
sergeants  wouldn't  place  the  slightest  credence  iu  my  ague, 
and  the  sergeant-major  of  my  company  reported  that  I  was 
a  skulking,  "malingering"  imposter.  Among  my  comrades 
who  despised,  without  pitying  me,  1  got  the  nickname  of 
"Young  Shivery-Shakery."  And  the  most  wonderful  thing 
is,  that,  although  I  could  have  procured  remittances  at  any 
time,  the  thought  of  purchasing  my  discharge  never  entered 
my  poor,  shaking,  jarring  head. 

How  they  came  to  send  such  a  trembling,  infirm  creature 
as  a  soldier  to  India,  I  can't  make  out;  but  sent  I  was,  by 
long  sea,  in  a  troop-ship,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  more 
recruits.  My  military  career  in  the  East  came  to  a  very 
speedy  and  inglorious  termination.  We  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  Bombay  when  the  battalion  of  the  European  regi- 
ment into  which  I  was  draughted  was  sent  up-country  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej,  where  the  Sikh  wai*  was  then  raging. 
It  was  the  campaign  of  Aliwal  and  Sobraon,  but  it  was  very 
little  that  I  saw  of  that  glorious  epoch  in  our  military  annals. 
In  contemptuous  reference  to  my  nervous  disorder,  I  was 
only  permitted  to  form  part  of  the  baggage-guard,  and  one 
night,  after  perhaps  ten  days'  march,  throughout  which  I 
had  shaken  most  awfully,  an  attack  was  made  on  our  rear 
for  mere  purposes  of  plunder  by  a  few  rascally  budmashes 
or  thieves.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  put  these  paltry 
scoundrels  of  the  rout.  I  had  been  brave  enough  as  a  lad 
and  as  a  young  man.  I  declare  that  on  the  present  occasion 
I  didn't  run  away;  but  my  unhappy  disease  got  the  mastery 
of  me.  I  shook  my  musket  out  of  my  hands,  my  shako  oflF 
my  head,  and  my  knapsack  off"  my  back,  and  my  wretched 
legs  shook  and  jolted  me,  as  it  seemed,  over  miles  of  arid 
country.  There  was  some  talk  of  shooting  me  afterwards,  and 
some  of  flogging  me;  but  corporal  punishment  did  not  exist 
in  the  Company's  army.  They  sent  me  to  a  vile  place  of  incar- 
ceration called  a  "congee  house,"  where  I  was  fed  principal- 
ly on  rice-water,  and  at  last  I  was  conveyed  to  Bombay,  tried 
by  court-martial,  sentenced  and  publicly  drummed  out  of  my 
regiment  as  a  coward.  Yes,  I,  the  son  of  a  genileman,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  genteel  private  property,  had  the  facings  cut  off 
my  uniform,  and,  to  the  sound  of  the  "Ilogues'  March,"  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany with  ignominy  and  disgrace. 

I  can  scarcely  tell  how  I  reached  England  again;  whether 
a  berth  was  given  me,  whether  I  paid  for  it,  or  whether  I 
worked  my  passage  home.  I  can  only  remember^  that  the 
ship  in  which  I  was  a  passenger  broke  her  back  in  Algoa 
Bay,  close  to  the  Cape,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  danger;  we  were  surrounded  by  large 
and  small  craft,  and  every  soul  on  board  was  saved;  but  I 
shook  so  terribly  and  incessantly  while  the  boats  were  leav- 
ing the  vessel,  that  the  whole  ship's  company  hooted  and 
groaned  at  me  when  I  was  shoved  over  the  side,  and  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  in  the  long  boat,  but  was  towed  alone  and 
aft  in  the  dingy  to  shore. 

I  took  passage  in  another  ship,  which  did  nothing  but 
shake  all  the  way  from  the  Cape  to  Plymouth,  and  at  last  I 
reached  England.  I  wrote  innumerable  letters  to  my  friends 
and  relatives,  to  Tilly  and  to  my  uncle  Bonsor;  but  the  only 
answer  I  received  was  a  few  formal  lines  from  my  uncle's 
lawyer,  telling  me  that  my  illegible  scrawls  had  come  to  the 
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hands  of  tlic  persons  for  whom  they  were  designed;  but  that 
no  further  notice  could  be  taken  of  my  comniuni cations.  I 
was  put  into  the  possession  of  iny  property  to  the  last  penny, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  shaken  it  away  either 
at  dice  or  bagatelle,  or  ninepins  or  billiards.  And  1  remem- 
ber that  I  never  made  a  stroke  at  the  latter  game  without 
hitting  my  adversary  with  the  cue  in  the  chest,  knocking 
down  the  marker,  sending  the  balls  scudding  through  the 
windows,  disarranging  the  scores,  and  cutting  holes  in  the 
cloth,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  innumerable  guineas  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  rooms. 

I  remember  one  day  going  into  a  jeweler's  shop  in  Rogcnt 
street  to  purchase  a  watch-key.  I  had  only  a  silver  one 
now,  my  gold  repeater  had  been  shaken  away  in  some  unac- 
countable manner.  It  was  winter-time  and  I  wore  an  over- 
coat with  long  sleeves.  While  the  shopkeeper  was  adjust- 
ing a  key  to  my  watch,  my  ague  fit  came  upon  me  with  de- 
moniacal ferocity,  and  to  my  horror  and  dismay,  in  catching 
hold  of  the  counter  to  save  myself,  I  tilted  a  trayful  of  dia- 
mond rings  over.  Some  fell  on  the  floor;  but  some,  0  hor- 
ror and  anguish!  fell  into  the  sleeves  of  my  overcoat.  I 
shook  so  that  1  seemed  to  have  shaken  diamond  rings  into 
my  hands,  my  pockets,  my  very  boots.  Uy  some  uncontrol- 
lable impulse  I  attempted  flight,  but  was  seized  at  the  very 
shop  door,  and  carried,  shaking,  to  the  police  station. 

I  wa-i  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  committed,  still  shak- 
ing, in  a  van,  to  gJiol.  I  shook  for  some  time  in  a  white- 
wa.shed  cell,  when  I  was  brought  up.  shaking,  to  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  placed,  shaking,  on  my  trial  for  an  at- 
tempted robbery  of  filleen  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  proper- 
ty. The  evidence  was  clear  against  me.  My  counsel  tried 
to  plead  something  about  '-kloptonmnia,"  but  in  vain.  My 
uncle  Bonsor,  wh'>  had  come  expressly  up  from  Dover,  spoke 
strongly  agtiinst  my  character.  1  was  found  guilty:  yes,  1, 
the  most  innocent  and  unfortunate  young  man  breathing, 
and  sentenced  to  seven  yeare'  transportation!  I  can  recall 
the  awful  scene  vividly  to  memory  now.  The  jury  in  a  body 
were  shaking  their  heads  at  me.  So  was  the  judge,  so  was 
my  uncle  Bonsor,  so  were  the  spcctat'>rs  in  the  gallery;  and 
I  was  holding  on  by  the  spikes  on  the  ledge  of  the  dock, 
shaking  from  right  to  loft  like  ten  thousand  million  aspon- 
leaves.  My  s^iull  was  split; In  r,  my  brain  w.is  bursting, 
when — 

I    WOKE. 

I  was  lying  in  a  very  unconifortabh.'  p'»sition  in  a  firsi- 
class  carriage  of  the  Dover  mail-train;  evcr\  thing  in  the  car- 
riage was  shaking;  the  oil  was  surging  i«)  and  fro  in  the 
lamp;  my  companions  were  swaying  to  j.ad  fro,  and  the 
sticks  and  umbrellas  were  rattling  in  the  network  above. 
The  train  was  "at  speed,**  and  my  frightl'ul  dreiim  was  simply 
due  to  the  violent  and  unusuil  oscillation  of  the  train. 
Then,  sitting  up,  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  immensely  relieved, 
but  holding  on  to  the  compartments  near  to  me  (so  violently 
did  the  carriages  shake  from  side  to  side),  I  beg^in  to  remem- 
ber what  I  had  dreanud  or  heard  of  others'  dreams  bcfi^re; 
while  at  sea,  or  while  scmiebody  was  knocking  loudly  at  the 
door;  and  of  the  old  connections  between  unusual  sound  and 
motion  on  the  thoughts  of  our  innermost  souls.  And  again 
with  odd  distinctness,  1  remember  that  at  one  period  of  my 
distempered  vision,  namely,  when  1  was  attested  and  exam- 
ined as  a  recruit,  I  had  remained  perfectly  still  and  steady. 
This  temporary  freedom  from  ague  I  was  fain  to  ascribe  to 
the  customary  two  or  three  minutes*  st4»ppage-  of  the  train  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  But,  thank  Heaven,  all  this  was  but  a 
dream! 

'lilnough  tubhake  one's  head  off  I'  exclaimed  the  testy  old 
lady  opposite,  alluding  to  the  oscillation  of  the  train,  :i,s  the 


guard  appeared  at  the  window  with  a  shout  of  *'Do — ver!" 

^'Well,  mum,  it  have  bin  a  shaking  most  unusual  all  the 
way  down."  jroplied  that  functionary.  * 'Thought  we  should 
have  bin  off  the  line,  more  than  once.  Screws  will  be  looked 
to  to-morrow  morning.  Night,  sir!"  this  was  to  me:  I  knew 
the  man  well.  "Merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year! 
You'll  be  wanting  a  fly  to  Snargatcstone  Villa,  won't  you, 
sir?     Now,  por — ter!" 

I  did  want  that  fly,  and  1  had  it.  1  paid  the  driver  lib- 
erally, and  did  not  scatter  his  money  over  the  pavement. 
Mr.  Jakes  insisted  upon  my  having  something  hot  in  the 
dining  room  the  moment  I  arrived.  The  weather  w<8  so 
"woundy  cold,"  he  said.  I  joined  the  merry  party  upstairs, 
and  was  received  by  my  Tilly  with  open  arms,  and  by  my 
uncle  Bonsor  with  an  open  waistcoat.  I  partook  in  cheer- 
ful moderation  of  the  snapdragon  festivities  of  Christmas- 
eve.  We  all  dined  together  on  Christmas-day,  and  I  helped 
the  soup  and  carved  a  turkey,  beautifully;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, Boxing-day,  was  complimented  by  my  uncle's  lawyer  on 
my  remarkably  neat  caligraphy,  as  displayed  in  the  signa- 
tures to  the  necessary  legal  documents.  On  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  December,  eighteen  forty-six,  I  was  married  to  my 
darling  Tilly,  and  have  lived  happy  ever  since. 

[77(f/i/M/rr/  Ifovsr. 


RUSSIAN  PROVERBS. 


The  Scotch  and  the  Spaniards  have  hitherto  divided  the 
credit  of  possessing  the  largest  store  of  proverbial  wisdom; 
but  were  the  literature  of  Russia  more  widely  known,  she 
might  prove  a  formidable  rival  either  to  the  land  of  oatmeal 
or  to  that  of  oranges.  We  give  a  few  specimens,  which,  on 
account  of  their  pointed  terseness,  their  quaint,  homely  vigor, 
and  dry  Sancho  Panza  satire,  scarcely  need  the  aid  of  rhyme 
to  recommend  them.  They  are,  indeed,  more  fully  than  words 
can  express,  the  faithfulmirrorof  the  shrewd,  simple,  dogged, 
humorous  Ru.ssian  mind,  ever  veiling  its  natural  keenness 
under  a  mask  of  habitual  and  impenetrable  stolidity:  "Every 
fox  praises  his  awn  tail,''  "Go  after  two  wolves  and  you  will 
not  catch  even  one,"  'A  good  beginning  is  half  the  work," 
''Trust  in  God,  but  do  not  stumble  yourself."  "With  God, 
even  across  the  sea;  without  Him,  not  even  to  the  threshold,*' 
"Without  cheating,  no  trading,"  "Money  is  not  God,  but  it 
shows  great  mercy,"  "The  deeper  you  hide  a  thing  the  sooner 
you  find  it."  "If  G?d  don't  forsake  us,  the  pigs  will  not  take 
us,"  "A  debt  is  adorned  by  payment,"  'Roguery  is  the  last 
of  trades,"  "Never  take  the  crooked  path  while  you  can  see 
a  straight  one,"  "Fear  not  the  threats  of  the  great,  but 
rather  the  tears  of  the  poor,"  "Ask  a  pig  to  dinner,  and  he 
will  put  his  feet  on  the  table,'  "Diseuse  comes  in  by  hundred- 
weights, and  goes  out  by  ounces,"  "Every  little  frog  is  great 
in  his  own  bog,*  *'Be  praised  not  for  your  nncestois,  but  for 
your  virtues,"  "When  fish  are  rare,  even  a  crab  is  a  fish," 
'•A  father's  blessing  cannot  be  drowned  in  water,  nor  con- 
sumed by  fire,"  "He  who  honors  his  parents  shall  endure  for 
ever."  "A  mother's  prayer  will  draw  one  npfrom  the  depth 
of  the  sea." 


3Ian  himself  is  the  author  of  most  of  his  infirmities,'  and 
of  thorn  the  greater  number  originate  purely  in  mental  or 
moral  causes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  many  dis- 
eases, and  deaths  too,  should  not  arise  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  man;  but  his  own  pursuits  ji^ijd  habits  in  life 
lay  the  foundation  of  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
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WE  AEE  NOTIIINCI,  IF  NOT  SPIRITUAL. 

When  Joseph  Smith  inaugurated  our  Church,  ncai-ly  forty 
years  ago,  it  burst  upon  the  world  as  a  Revelation  of  spiritual 
power.  The  main  peculiarity  of  our  system  was,  that  we 
asserted  the  necessity  of  close  and  constant  intercommunica- 
tion between  this  aud  the  Heavenly  worlds. 

While  we  freely  admitted  that  light  aud  intelligence 
were  continually  being  imparted  by  God  to  mankind  through 
inspiration  of  an  intellectual  or  mental  kind,  we  strongly 'pro- 
tested against  the  sufficiency  of  this  kind  of  Revelation. 

Our  Klders  went  forth  declaring  the  openiuir  of  a  dispen- 
sation of  angelic  visitation;  an  age  of  Revelation  and  Pro- 
phecy; a  new,  grand  period  of  Heavenly  manifestions.  The 
sick  were  to  be  healed  henceforth  mainly  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Visions  and  divinely-given  dreams  were  to  be  the 
constant  companions  of  the  members  of  the  church;  the  cur- 
tains of  Heaven  were  to  be  lifted  up,  and  a  church  estab- 
lished which — to  use  the  language  of  the  Doctrines  and  (cov- 
enants— by  the  multiplicity  of  heavenly  manifestations  poured 
upon  mankind  in  the  flesh,  was  to  prepare  them  for  the  full- 
ness of  Jehovah's  presence  in  the  world  of  glory,  and  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  which  they  could  not  be  so  perfected. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  a  stpin'tual  power  was  to  be  built 
up  to  be  called  ZioN,  whoso  people  should  have  a  constant 
witness  of  the  presence  and  association  of  Heavenly  visitors. 

Spiritual  power  was  our  battle  cry!  AVe  were  ^'nothing 
if  n^t  spiritual."  We  were  founding  a  kingdom  whose  glory 
was  not  the  wealth  of  its  people,  the  extent  of  their  farms, 
<»r  the  elegance  of  their  homes,  but  the  fire  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent spirit  and  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  invisible  world,  while  sweet  and  holy  sentiments, 
changing  hearts  and  purifying  the  lives  of  men  werv',  to  dis- 
till through  inspired  lips  upon  the  church. 

This  was  the  programme  to  which  we  have  given  the  most 
vital  portions  of  our  existence,  and  for  whichp  we  have  all 
borne  the  scorn  of  the  world.  Some  of  us  traveling  for  years 
as  poor  dependents,  over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  all  of  us 
struggling  through  hardships  innumerable  to  these  desolate 
valleys,  to  pursue  any  and  every  occupation  that  might  pre- 
sent itself — congenial  or  otherwise — solely  that  wo  might  see 
a  gigantic  spiritual  power  rear  itself  in  strength  above  the 
nations.  For  this  we  suffered,  and  for  this  we  struggled 
through  poverty  and  hardships  to  this  land,  and  for  nothing 
else. 

"Abroad  among  the  nations,"  we  had  plentiful  corrobora- 
tion that  this  theory  was  no  idle  dream,  but  based  on  facts. 
Wholesale  spiritual  manifestations  did  there  attend  us.  Our 
»ick  were  then  healed  by  the  hundred.  During  the  great 
cholera-year  in  England,  among  about  thirty  thousand  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  scarcely  one  succumbed  to  the  disease.  We 
were  rich  in  spiritual  manifestations.  We  felt  angelic  pres- 
«ice  even  if  unseen.  We  lived  in  an  atmosphere  that  made 
us  feel  every  day  very  near  to  (rod  aud  the  heavenly  world. 


All  this  bore  witness  to  us  that  there  would  be  established 
upon  the  earth  a  great  central  reservoir  from  whence  spirit- 
ual influences  should  spread  with  electric  force  and  kindle 
the  world  afar  in  due  time. 

Cut  this  grand  design  out  of  the  mission  of  this  people, 
and  there  is  nothing  left.  To  open  up  the  fountains  of  the 
Heavenly  world — to  stand  hand  in  hand — the  mortal  church 
with  the  invisible  behind  the  veil.  This  was  the  destiny  for 
which  we  started  as  a  people,  and  unless  we  realize  it,  we 
have  done  nothing  worth  talking  about.  Wc  did  not  con- 
gregate together  to  build  up  a  big  nation  whose  numbers  and 
might  should  overawe  the  world.  We  needed  a  distinct  ex- 
istence as  a  people,  of  course,  and  therefore  required  cities  to 
live  in  and  national  influence;  but  these  were  but  secondary 
objects — merely  means  to  an  end.  Our  temporal  influence 
was  simply  to  be  a  kind  of  bulwarks  within  which  our  spirit- 
ual powers  should  be  developed.  External  surroundings, 
without  the  divine  part  of  our  religion,  for  which  the  whole 
was  brought  into  existence,  would,  wc  understood,  be  nothing 
but  mockery  and  a  sham. 

In  the  providences  of  God,  for  a  number  of  years  wc  have 
been  marching  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  temporali- 
ties, until  they  arc  the  all-absorbing  theme.  It  is  temporali- 
ties upon  the  street,  in  the  garden,  in  the  meeting  and  in  the 
council — temporalities  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  and  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
We  have  but  one  kind  of  subject — ^liouses,  fences,  dry-goods 
and  money,  worlds  without  end.  This  is  how  it  is  at  present, 
and  there  doubtless  is  a  providential  lesson  in  it,  but  wc  can- 
not remain  so  forever. 

We  say  this  much  in  calling  attention  to  the  true  object  of 
our  existence  as  a  people,  because  there  is  to-day  an  inspira- 
tion resting  upon  us  as  a  community  that  we  are  very  near 
to  a  day  of  spiritual  power — one  that  will  not  only  take  us 
back  to  our  old  p«^sition,  but  eclipse  the  past  by  its  bright- 
ness. Thousands  of  hearts  in  Utah  feel  that  light  is  com- 
ing that  will  repay  us  for  all,  and  justify  all  our  grand 
expectations.  It  stands  to  common  sense  that  temporalities 
without  far  more  spiritual  power  than  we  have  at  presant 
will  not  build  up  a  heavenly  Zion.  .  No  temporal  order  or 
system,  by  itself,  can  bring  this  about.  The  presence  of  Re- 
velation widely  diffused  amongst  us  will  alone  constitute  Zion, 
and  that  must  depend  upon  the  channels  of  Revelation  in 
our  souls  being  opened  up.  Everybody  in  the  church  may 
be  wealthy,  and  the  church  as  a  whole,  by  its  grand  coopera- 
tion, have  but  one  pocket,  and  thereby  be  able  to  out-pur- 
chase the  world  and  bring  it  to  our  feet,  and  all  thi«  may  add 
to  our  temporal  comfort;  but  no  union  of  wealth — or  dis- 
union either — can  create  a  Zion  of  spiritual  power.  Spirit- 
ual power  should  in  fact  be  firsf,  and  our  union  grow  out  of 
that  and  not  our  spiritual  power  grow  out  of  our  temporal 
union.  The  purity  of  our  natures,  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  its 
self-abnegation  and  love  in  our  bosoms,  can  alone  bring  an- 
gels to  our  homes.  They  will  not  come  there  because  we  all 
have  our  money  in  one  bank,  depend  upon  it.  If  they  find 
our  hearts  right,  they  will  come,  because  they  will  find  their 
attractions  there,  and  they  will  come  no  more,  nor  as  much, 
if,  as  a  Grand  Commercial  church,  wc  hold  the  riches  of  the 
world  in  our  hands  and  can  buy  or  sell  it  at  our  pleasure, 
providing  these  characteristics  are  absent. 

Supposing,  then,  as  we  do,  that  temporalities  are  useful 
and  necessary  in  their  way,  they  are  not  our  ultimate  destiny, 
it  was  not  for  this  that  angels  left  the  Heavens  and  opened 
up  a  dispensation  to  man.  Our  destiny  is  to  be  a  great  spir- 
itual nation,  and  all  these  temporalities  are  mere  accessory 
aids.  We  were  organized  to  bring  the  hosts  of  the  Heaven- 
ly world  nigh  to  man,  the  signs  of  whose  presence  in  dreams, 
visions  and  inspirations,  were  to  be  daily  and  hourly  felt- 
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not  by  one  man  or  a  dozen,  but  by  all.  Unless  we  accom- 
plish this  sooner  or  later,  our  system  is  humbug  and  a  delu- 
sion. Where  is  this  close  intercommunication  with  heavenly 
things,  to-day?  Where  the  evidences  of  the  nearness  of  the 
invisible  worlds  to  our  hearts?  It  is  years  upon  years  since 
many  of  us  have  heard  even  a  gift  of  tongues,  or  felt  the  in- 
spiration of  a  prophecy;  and  as  to  angels,  we  know  many  who 
talk  of  them  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  past.  Suppos- 
ing a  Divine  Hand  has  taken  us  off  this  pathway  of  spirituali- 
ties for  its  own  great  ends,  must  we  not  return  before  we 
can  accomplish  our  destiny  as  a  people?  Let  any  man  put 
this  question  to  his  soul,  and  the  answer  must  be  that  we 
must  return,  and  that  speedily,  and  become  a  greater  church 
of  spiritualities  than  ever,  or  stand  confessed  before  the  world 
a  errand  and  monstrous  failure. 


OVER  GOYERNINe. 


IJY    W.    H.    5>KEAKMAN. 


^ 


The  tendency  of  all  despotisms  is  to  overgovcrn.  It  is 
not  only  an  evil,  but  an  error  which,  eventually,  defeats  the 
object  sought  to  be  gained.  Restraint  is  always  irksome, 
and  though  it  may,  iVom  necessity,  be  submitted  to  for  a 
time,  yet  the  spirit  chafes  under  it  and  seeks  to  escapo  from, 
or  throw  off,  the  oppressive  and  unnatural  authority.  With 
men  and  women,  as  with  children,  the  fewer  the  requirements 
and  the  less  the  governing  power  is  felt  ihe  better.  The  laws 
that  govern  the  movements  of  the  material  universe  are  few 
and  simple,  yet  they  produce  grand  results  and  maintain  or- 
der and  harmony  in  the  spheres.  But  wore  God  to  undertake 
to  control  and  hamper  the  operations  of  nature,  as  many  men 
have  attempted  to  hamper  and  dictate  nature  in  men's  minds 
in  different  ages  on  the  earth.  He  would,  as  they  have  done, 
pile  huge  and  overwhelming  renponsibilities  upon  Himself  and 
involve  the  universe  in  inextricable  confusion  and   conflict. 

Natui-e,  whether  in  the  elementaor  in  humanity,  needs  not 
80  much  hampering  and  controlling  as  freedom  and  guidance. 
The  object  of  laws  should  be  t)  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
free  scope  to  the  faculties  of  man  and  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  or  unrighteous  inter- 
ference in  the  exercise  of  either.  Laws  to  wmipel  mankind  to 
breathe,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  would  he  quite  as  sensible  and 
consistent  av  many  that  are  enacted  for  tli-^  government  of 
society.  Some  men  seem  so  dreadfully  afr:iid  that  nature 
will  go  wrong  that  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  should 
they  seek,  by  legal  enactments,  tb  compel  ti.e  sun  to  shine, 
water  to  run  down  hill,  and  fire  to  bum.  Such  folly  would 
only  be  consistent  with  their  character.  How  long  will  it 
take  us  to  learn  that  nature  needs  encouraging  and  develop- 
ing instead  of  guiding  or  crushin;;.  The  latter  course  has 
cursed  the  world  for  ages,  retarded  its  progress,  extinguished 
many  of  its  brightest  lights,  and  cut  out  much  of  its  life  and 
joy.  It  practically  says  that  God  has  left  His  work  unfinished 
and  that  human  wisdom  must  step  in  to  supply  the  Divine 
deficiencies.  The  true  object  of  all  human  legislation,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  is  to  secure  to  every  individual  the  greatest 
personal  liberty,  and  the  freest  exercise  of  every  faculty  and 
power  of  his  organization,  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  the 
same  rights  in  others  and  the  general  welfare  of  society.  The 
Qinipler  the  laws  by  which  these  objects  can  be  secured  tlie 
better  for  all  parties. 

The  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  was  manift'sted  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  in  the  early  Christian  Church  by  making  the 
conditions  of  membership  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible, 
but  afterwards  men,  assuming   to   themselve.s   prerogatives 


which  Deity  never  asserted,  continued,  in  various  ages,  to 
multiply  these  conditions,  until  to-day,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  groan  under  the  galling 
yokes  and  the  heavy  mental  burdens  that  have  taken  the  place  * 
of  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  impressed  by  the  Great 
Teacher  himself 

In  the  abstract,  men  admit  love  to  be  more  powerful  than 
fear,  and  that  a  throne  based  upon  the  love  of  a  people  is 
more  secure  than  one  sustained  by  a  million  bayonets.  But 
as  the  love  of  power  grows  upon  them,  they  become  impatient 
of  this  slow  but  sure  means  of  accomplishing  their  objects  and 
adopt  the  shorter  but  less  enduring  process  of  mental  or 
physical  compulsion.  The  edifice  thus  speedily  erected, how- 
ever, sooner  or  later,  crumbles  to  dust,  and  all  their  cherished 
dreams  end  in  vexation  and  disappointment. 

Thank  God,  the  day  of  force  and  coercion,  with  its  inquisi- 
tions, pious  murders,  and  despotisms  is  rapidly  passing  away. 
A  people  have  been  gathered  into  these  mountains  who,  under 
divine  guidance  and  inspiration,  are  solving  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  age;  who  are  demonstrating  the  triumph 
of  moral  power  over  brute  force;  who  understand  that  obe- 
dience should  spring  from  love  and  a  knowledge  of  correct 
principles  alone,  and  who  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sys- 
tem that  will  vet  fill  the  world  with  the  light,  liberty,  and 
glory  of  that  heavenly  Zion  which  has  been  the  theme  of  in- 
spired men  in  all  ages. 


THE  HIND'S  KINeOOH. 

A  bard  once  sung  a  strain  like  thisi 
**My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," 
Another  now  may  sing  as  free, 
A  kingdom,  too,  exists  in  me. 

Tm  king  and  subjects,  laws  and  all. 
My  boundless  realms  obey  my  call, 
I  bow  no  head  to  mortal  things. 
The  one  I  heed  is  King  of  Kings. 

A  tvrant  here  may  bind  my  tongue 
Aad  bid  me  bear  it  when  I'm  stung; 
But  in  mind's  kingdom  all  is  free. 
No  tyrant  there  can  conquer  me. 

The  rich  man  now,  that  once  was  poor, 
Cin  turn  the  lowly  from  his  door; 
But,  in  my  mind,  both  equal  seem, 
And  wealth  is  counted  but  a  dream. 

I  dare  not  speak  my  mind  to  all. 
For  some  are  seeking  for  my  fall; 
But,  in  my  kingdom.  Oh  !  how  free 
All  acts  are  boldly  judged  by  me. 

The  proud  ones  pass,  they  know  not  roe. 
The  greedy  grasp  all  they  can  see; 
But,  in  mind's  kingdom,  I  can  find' 
How  much  they  lack  in  worth  of  mind. 

Some  love  authority  to  sway. 
And  drive  meek  Charity  away; 
But,  in  my  kingdom,  such  a  rule 
Would  brand  each  despot  as  a  fool. 

Some  strive,  like  Satan,  all  they  can 
To  spoil  the  agency  of  man; 
But,  in  my  kingdom,  I  am  free 
To  act  the  man  I'm  made  to  be. 

I  wish  the  glorious  day  at  hand 

When  God's  great  kingdom  has  command; 

Its  subjects  in  the  gospel  free, 

And  all  as  one  in  mind  with  me.  Drlta. 


Provo,  Sept.  29,  1808. 
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MUSICAL  COKRESPONDENCE. 


We  have  received  several  letters  from  clioir-niasters  in  the 
settlements,  cijnUiiiiing  inquiries  as  to  whether  vre  would  ac- 
cept and  publish  compositions  that  wero  not  gramuiatically 
written. 

We  will  answer  that  our  mu^sical,  as  well  as  our  literary 
department,  is  open  to  receive  home  talent  of  merit,  even  if 
the  compositions  are  not  grammatically  correct. 

We  grant  this  liberty  to  our  contributors  as  an  incentive 
to  their  genius  for  composition,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
willing  to  labor  to  render  the  inspirations  sent  us — should 
they  contain  merit — fit  lor  publication.  We  must,  however, 
observe  that  our  only  (ibjoct  for  doing  this  is  to  lead  them  to 
the  study  of  composition,  by  the  attention,  which  we  trust  that 
they  will  give  tx)  the  alterations  that  we  might  be  compelled 
ti)  make  either  in  their  uielody  or  harmony. 

Some  persons  ha\e  an  idea  that  if  they  arc  endowed  with 
natural  genius  for  composition,  that  they  have  all  that  is 
necessary  for  rendering  their  subjects  perfect  and  fit  for  pub- 
lication. This  is  a  mistake,  and  to  streilgthen  our  opinion 
we  will  give  a  (|uotation  from  the  popular  and  well-conducted 
magazine  called  JJow  Bells,  published  in  London. 

The  musical  editor,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent— on  the 
above  subject — says  that  "corcct  music  is  not  to  be  written 
by  the  light  of  nature;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  composition  without  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
musical  grammar." 

This  is  true,  indeed.  Goniu>s  can  produce  good  subjects, 
but  science  ordy  can  develop  and  place  them  in  correct  or- 
der. Practice  is  also  necessary,  and  the  adroit  practical 
musical  comp(»sers  can  assisli  both  genius  and  science. 

We,  however,  to  encourage  our  honje  compos  rs,  for  a  time, 
will  assist  them  in  rendering  their  compositions  fit  for  pub- 
lication; but,  as  we  have  observed,  they  must  compare  our 
alterations  with  the  original  for  their  instruction.  But  wo 
will  add.  begin  and  study,  and  make  yourselves  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  composition.  The  most  simple  elcmen- 
tnry  work  on  composition,  that  we  have  read,  is  Hamilton's 
Musical  Grammar,  which  is  published  by  Cox  &  Co., Musical 
Publishers,  Lond«)n,  England.  The  price  of  thi.^  work  is 
three  shillings. 

At  present,  send  usyr.ur  coujpr»titions,  and  if  we  find  merit 
in  them,  although  grammatically  incorrect,  we  will  fix  them 
and  print  thom  in  our  MA(iAZiNK. 

J.  S.,  Farmingtox. — Wo  have  said  ni(u*e  than  once  or 
twice,  in  our  articles,  th^t  consecutive  perfect  fifths  and  oc- 
taves in  similar  motion  are  incorrect  and  the  progression  is 
bad. 

The  reason  why  they  are  incorrect  is  because  they  are 
non-euphoniuns,  and  in  sound  produces  the  same  effect  as 
taut^dogyin  a  literary  sentence. 


PaOGRESS  OP  ELECTRICITY, 


* 


Iho  wire  cord  ran  out  with  case  and  precision;  the  com- 
]>aratively  shallow  wat^^r  along  ti.e  shore  offered  no  difficulty; 
and  even  when  the  ciible  dropped  suddenly  down  the  preci- 
pice, as  steep  and  lofty  as  Mont  J^lanc,  the  electricity  still 
flowed;  the  problem  was  solved.  But  soon  after  the  cable 
broke,  through  the  unskillfulnos  of  an  assistant,  and  the 
h^pefid  electricians,  undishoartcTicd,  resolved  to  renew  the 
attempt  the  next  3'ear. 

The  next  year  canie,  memorable  for  triu'.nph  and  disap- 
p)intment.  and  again,  in  June,  185vS,  the  Afjamcmnon  and 
the  Xiagitnt,  groaning  under    the   weiglit  of  their  precious 


cargo,  and  manned  by  the  chiefs  of  ocean  telegraphy,  set 
sail  from  Valentia  Bay.  It  was  designed  that  they  should 
meet  in  mid-ocean,  unite  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and,  separat- 
ing, sail  slowly  to  the  opposite  shores.  But  scarcely  had  the 
fleet  set  out  when  disaster  and  ruin  seemed  to  hover  over  it. 
A  violent  storm  separated  the  vessels.  The  huge  and  over- 
loaded Agamemnon^  straining  and  cracking  in  the  gale,  heeled 
over,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  sink  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  Her  great  beams  snapped  in  two;  her  cargo  of  coal 
rolled  over  her  decks;  and  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  Jane, 
three  or  four  gigantic  waves  swept  over  her  and  threw  her 
nearly  on  her  beam  ends.  Her  brave  captain  and  her  gallant 
crew  now  believed  that  death  was  near,  and  thought  to  sink 
with  their  cable  on  the  Telegraphic  Plain.  A  wave  still  more 
tremcudous  rolled  toward  them;  the  men  fell  on  the  dock  in 
heaps,  saved  only  by  clinging  to  the  ropes;  the  captain  strove 
to  wear  his  ship,  and,  at  the  risk  of  immediate  death,  contrived 
to  place  the  Aganieninmh  before  the  storm.  She  escaped,  and 
finally  rode  safely  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  midst  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  ocean  was  now  as  still  as  an  inland  lake.  The  two 
great  ships  and  their  attendants  met  on  the  25th  of  June,  and 
commenced  unrolling  their  iron  web.  It  parted  again.  They 
returned  to  Ireland  for  new  supplies  of  cable;  and  on  the 
29th  of  July  the  Niagara  and  the  Agamemnon  met  once 
more  to  renew  their  labors  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor 
can  one  read  without  sympathy  and  admiration  the  story  of 
the  heroic  perseverance  of  Field,  Bright,  Canning,  and  their 
Jaithful  associates,  who,  while  Europe  and  America  were 
deriding  them  on  the  safe  shore  for  their  Quixotic  folly,  per- 
sisted in  heaping  benefits  upon  mankind.  No  failures  dis- 
couraged them;  they  were  ever  certain  of  success.  At  last) 
on  the  29th  of  July,  a  day  of  rare  loveliness,  the  great 
ships  sailed  away  from  each  other,  the  Niagara  for  America, 
the  Agamannoii  for  Valentia  Bay.  But  they  were  never 
separated.  The  busy  cable  stUl  bound  them  together. 
Storms  came;  the  ships  rolled  upon  immense  waves;  a  thou- 
sand dangers  seemed  to  surround  the  solitary  wire;  yet  it 
nover  parted.  The  deep  sea  was  passed;  it  slowly  climbed 
the  immense  heights  on  either  shore;  no  flaw  appeared  in 
the  two  thousand  miles  of  scientific  workmanship;  the  ships 
drew  near  to  land;  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1858,  a  thrill  of  wonder  shot  through  the  two  continents, 
when  it  was  told  that  they  were  bound  together  by  electric 
thought. 

America  and  Europe  rejoiced;  it  was  a  moment  of  uni- 
versal hope  and  exultation,  and  the  first  important  message 
that  came  over  the  cable  gave  glory  to  the  Most  High,  and 
promised  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  The  Queen,  ever  in 
advance  of  her  people,  saluted  the  New  World  with  a  hu- 
mane congratulation;  the  President  returned  her  kindly  sen- 
timent. From  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  America  resounded  with 
salutes  of  cannon  and  the  pealing  of  bells.  Cities  were  illu- 
minated, and  public  and  private  thanksgiving  flowed  from 
every  heart.  The  press,  ever  in  the  front  of  progress,  cele- 
brated the  victory  of  science;  and  the  name  of  Field,  with 
that  of  Franklin  and  Felton,  was  placed  high  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  relate  the 
circumstances  of  the  gradual  destruction  of  these  generous 
hopes,  and  the  slow  death  of  the  electric  cable.  The  event  came 
upon  the  public  like  the  loss  of  a  powerful  friend.  The  ut- 
terances of  the  wires  grew  indistinct  day  by  day;  some  flaw 
had  occurred  in  the  chain  of  intelligence,  and  by  the  4th  of 
September  the  communication  ceased.  Gloom  and  doubt 
settled  upon  the  great  enterprise,  and,  with  the  usual  reac- 
tion that  often  attends  a  sudden  disappointment,  men  even 
believed  that  the  story  of  the  momentary  union  of  the  two 
worlds  was  all  delusion  or  fraud. 
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Eight  years  followed,  during  which  the  silent  cable  slept 
almost  forgotten  on  the  Telegraphic  Plateau.  They  were 
years  full  of  political  convulsions  and  fatal  disorder.  The 
reign  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,  which  had  been 
so  fondly  promised  by  the  message  over  the  Atlantic,  seemed 
to  have  faded  forever;  for  the  Union  was  threatened  with 
destruction,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  every  land  in  the 
final  triumph  of  universal  liberty  were  bound  up  in  the  fate 
of  our  civil  war.  A  bitter  alienation  grew  up  between  the 
government  of  ICngland  and  ihe  people  of  the  Union;  a  pro- 
found gulf  opened  between  Europe  and  America  deeper  and 
more  impassable  than  the  Atlantic  itself.  In  the  turmoil  of 
the  great  rebellion  the  telegraph  and  its  projectors  sank  into 
neglect;  and  when  at  length  the  war  ended  few  believed  that 
the  proposed  plan  would  ever  be  successful,  or  that  the  pro- 
ject would  even  be  renewed.  Intelligent  electricians  openly 
denied  that  any  message  had  ever  crossed  the  ocean.  It  was 
urged  that  the  electric  current  could  not  be  made  to  pass 
through  so  long  a  route;  that  its  source  must  be  dissipated 
long  before  it  reached  its  distant  aim.  New  plans,  there- 
fore, were  suggested  and  advocated  with  vigor,  and  new  com- 
panies were  formed  to  carry  telegraphic  cables  to  the  Azores, 
and  from  the  islands  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  pub- 
lic had  lost  its  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  looked 
with  coolness  and  neglect  upon  the  project. 

Amidst  such  discouragements,  31  r.  Field  and  his  courage- 
ous associates,  in  18G5,  had  once  more  revived  their  tele- 
graphic company,  provided  a  new  cable,  and  gallantly  pre- 
pared to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Everything  that 
science  could  do  to  insure  success  had  been  contributed  by  the 
highest  intellects  of  the  ago.  The  new  cable  was  more  per- 
fect than  any  former  one.  Instruments  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence had  been  provided,  and  a  single  vessel,  the  Great  East- 
em  had  been  happily  crented  by  the  genius  of  Brunei,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  whole  Atlaiitio  cable  within  its  bosom. 
While  men  doubted  and  derided,  Science  seemed  to  watch 
tenderly  the  great  enterprise,  and  descended  from  the  skies, 
anew  Minerva,  to  cover  it  with  her  shield.  In  July,  1805, 
the  great  steamer  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  dropping 
her  cable  iiito'a  tranquil  sei.  She  was  manned  in  part  by 
the  same  ardent  n-iviguors  who,  seven  years  before,  had 
heard  the  glad  voico  of  congratulation  irom  Europe  and 
America  as  they  joined  the  rival  shores.  Field,  Canning, 
and  their  associates,  were  once  more  united  in  a  voyage  more 
adventurous  than  thit  of  Jason,  more  doubtful  in  its  end  than 
that  of  Columbus.  ]5ut  they  were,  as  ever  full  of  hope. 
The  voyage  passed  prosperously  ;  the  sea  was  not  unfriend- 
ly ;  and  night  and  day,  us  the  vessel  glided  slowly  on,  the 
voyagers  were  cheered  by  the  ujusical  flow  of  the  cable  as  it 
dropped  peacefully  hito  the  waves.  So  long  as  they  could 
hoar  that  sound  thoy  wore  satisfied  that  all  was  well.  Every 
eye  in  the  great  sliip  was  watching  the  turning  of  a  single 
wheel;  every  ear  seemed  to  listen  only  for  a  single  sound. 
And  we  can  well  conceive  with  what  rapt  attention  sailors 
and  men  of  science,  captain  and  chief,  hung  upon  the  strange 
note  of  the  flowing  cable  that  seemed  to  assure  them  of  suc- 
cess. They  had  now  readied  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean 
without  any  importar  t  d mger.  Their  labor  was  nearly  ended. 
But  on  the  2d  of  August  a  flaw  occurred,  and  the  cable  was 
drawn  up  for  repairs.  Mr.  Field  was  watching  on  the  tank. 
The  sound  of  the  wheel  suddenly  stopped;  the  cable  broke, 
and  was  lost  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocem.  "It  was  enough 
to  move  one  to  tears,"  says  Mr*  Russell;  and  when  a  man 
came  aft  with  the  broken  wires,  and  the  ship's  company 
gazed  upon  the  torn  strand  and  lacerated  core,  they  mourned 
as  if  they  saw  the  mortal  agony  of  a  friend.  The  still,  shin- 
ing Atlantic  had  swallowed  up  the  expiring  cable,  and  the 
Great  Eastern  returned  unsuccessful  to  her  port. 

^ 


She  sailed  again  in  July,  1866,  her  tanks  filled  with  a  new 
cable,  and  the  ardent  Field  once  more  on  her  deck.  It  was 
the  last  and  successful  voyage.  All  went  well.  The  cable 
sank  patiently  and  almost  noiselessly  down  upon  the  ocean 
plain;  and  on  the  26th  of  July  the  Great  Eastern  sailed  tri- 
umphantly into  Trinity  Bay.  The  connection  was  made  at 
Heart's  Content,  a  little  Newfoundland  fishing  village,  and 
its  pleasant  sounding  name  represented  well  the  inmost  emo- 
tion of  the  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Not  long 
after  the  lost  cable  of  1865  was  raised  and  completed.  The 
success  of  the  great  enterprise  was  doubly  assured,  and  Eu- 
rope and  America  were  bound  together  by  a  chain  of  thought 
that  must  lead  every  where  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and 
the  elevation  of  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  moral  and  mental  influence  of  the  telegraph 
will  far  excel  even  its  commercial  value.  Like  printing,  it 
opens  a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  thought.  Its  efi*ect  is 
instantaneous.  The  generous  and  progressive  impulses  of  the 
New  World  are  conveved  in  a  moment  to  the  Old.  The 
noble  struggle  of  the  Latin  races  in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain, 
to  throw  off  the  barbarous  traditions  of  the  feudal  ages,  and 
to  become  freemen,  is  sustained  by  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
plause that  flows  under  the  ocean  fiom  America.  An  elo- 
quent Castellar  speaks  to  New  York  as  well  as  to  Madrid. 
The  republican  orators  of  Paris  know  that  they  have  an  in- 
numerable audience  beyond  the  seas.  Industry,  temperance, 
probity,  once  more  rise  to  command  in  nations,  where  for 
ages  they  have  been  derided;  and  men  of  intellect  govern 
where  they  have  been  slaves.  It  is  quite  probable  that  as 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  bound  more  closely  together  by 
new  avenues  of  thought,  and  men  are  linked  in  unity  as  if 
by  a  single  mind,  we  may  reach  that  basis  of  common  sense 
which  Aristotle  and  Cicero  discovered,  and  which  Christian- 
ity approves,  and  that  the  era  of  peace  on  earth  will  be  near- 
er than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  triumplis  of  electricity. 
It  is  the  most  poetical  of  the  sciences  as  well  as  the  most 
practical.  Its  future  is  full  of  promise,  and  no  one  can 
safely  afiirm  that  it  may  not  yet  achieve  discoveries  more 
wonderful  than  any  in  the  past,  and  produce  a  still  more 
beneficial  eflect  upon  the  progress  of  man.  Yet  its  earliest  cul- 
tivators can  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  gratitude  of  their 
race  must  always  attend  those  laborious  intellects  whose  end- 
less toil  snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  the  fikies  and  made 
it  the  useful  servant  of  modern  civilization. 

From   Jfa)'j)rr\'i  Monfhit/. 


1  COMBAT  the  errors  of  ages;  I  meet  the  violence  of  mobs; 
I  cope  with  illegal  proceedings  from  Executive  authority;  I 
cut  the  gordian  knot  of  power;  and  I  solve  mathematical 
problems  of  universities,  with  truth,  diamond  truth,  and  Grod 
is  *'my  right  hand  man." — Joseph  Smith, 

Give  Trutu  a  fair  and  open  field.  Let  her  grapple  with 
error.     Who  ever  knew  Truth  worsted y — MiUon. 

Curious  Fact. — In  the  Fish,  the  average  proportion  of 
the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord  is  only  2  to  1.  In  the  Reptile, 
the  ratio  is  2i  to  1.  In  the  Bird,  it  is  3  to  1.  In  the  Ma- 
malia,  it  is  4  to  1.  But  in  Man,  it  is  23  to  1  No  less  re- 
markable is  the  foetal  progress  of  the  human  brain.  It  first 
becomes  a  brain  resembling  that  of  a  fish;  then  it  grows  into 
the  form  of  that  of  a  reptile;  then  into  that  of  a  bird:  then 
into  that  of  a  mammiferous  quadruped,  and  finally  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  human  brain,  "thus  comprising  in  its  foetal 
progress  an  epitome  of  geological  history,  as  if  man  was  in 
himself  a  compendium  of  all  animated  nature,  and  of  kin  to 
evpry  crej^tu^e  that  lives, 
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OVB  80CUL  REDEMPTION. 

BY    EDWARD   W.    TULLIDOK. 

No.  1. 

The  social  redemption  of  mankind  b  that  which  commands 
the  special  mission  of  nearly  all  modem  reformers.  A  mere 
mission  of  doctrinal  theology  and  fierce  religious  controversy 
possesses  no  charm  for  the  broad-minded  men  of  the  present 
age,  who  are  inspired  more  by  the  motives  of  practical  good 
for  society  than  the  conscienceless  spirit  of  religious  fanati- 
cism. Without  caring  largely  to  enter  into  the  intermina- 
ble controversies  of  Christian  sects,  to  trace  vihich  jmrttcuiar 
me  of  the  ten  thousand  is  on  the  right  road  to  Heaven,  and 
which  nine  thousand  nine  himdred  and  ninety-nine  are  on 
the  road  to  hell,  thoughtful  men  come  at  once  to  cer- 
tain very  practical  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  they  very  generally  realize  that,  if  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  of  the  one  particular  sect  on  the 
right  road  to  Heaven,  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings  constituting  the  balance,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  find  out  who  they  are.  The  affair  in 
such  a  case  would  bo  too  insignificant  for  our  modern  con- 
ceptions of  the  grand  intentions  of  a  Crod,  touching  human 
redeaiption.  And,  coming  down  from  Deity  to  man's  own 
benevolent  policies,  we  readily  perceive  how  practically  per- 
nicious it  is  for  any  particular  one  of  the  sects  to  determine 
for  ifsel/  that  it  alone  is  on  the  right  road  to  Heaven,  and 
that  all  the  others  arc  on  the  broad  road  to  destruction. 
Moreover,  giving  this  all  important  subject  of  man's  salva- 
tion a  scientific  exactness,  it  is  practically  perceived  that 
every  large  sect  is  divided  into  a  hundred  fractions  of  the 
particular  faith,  according  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development  of  its  disciples.  Therefore,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  Calvinist,  Methodist,  or  any  other  creed,  there 
arc  scarcely  two  out  of  an  average  hundred  disciples  of 
any  faith,  who  are  in  the  same  exact  saved  condition,  and 
who  can  see  the  same  truths  in  the  same  light.  Of  course 
when  a  common  social  interest,  or  the  associations  of  com- 
munity or  brotherhood,  throw  a  common  salvation  around  us, 
thj  whole  of  the  faithful  members  of  any  given  church 
may  be  said  to  be  on  the  same  road  to  Heaven.  But  human 
experience  shows  that  a  corresponding  clars  of  minds  hold 
very  similar  views,  and  are  very  similarly  affected  by  truth, 
or  perchance  spiritual  impressions,  irrespective  of  these  dis- 
tinctions of  communities.  Hence  there  has  been  observed 
a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  religious  and  moral 
teachings  of  such  men  as  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Jesus  and 
Plato,  and  also  between  the  Grecian  and  modern  philosophy. 
This  is  so  striking,  that  crude  infidels  have  charged  Jesus 
with  stealing  his  wisdom  from  Confucius  and  other  sages, 
claiming  it  as  the  special  outshootings  of  his  own  supera- 
bundant divinity,  while  the  old  Christian  orthodox,  has  its 
side  of  the  case,  equally  crude. 

The  foregoing  is  about  a  summary  of  our  modern  appre- 
ciations. And  in  connection  with  these  there  is  another 
great  fact  of  human  experience  which  fills  truly  Christian 
minds  of  the  present  age  with  sentiments  of  charity  towards 
all  mankind.  That  fact  is  that  the  religious  strifes  and 
fierce  hatreds  of  the  ages  past,  have  grown  up,  not  between 
evil  and  malicious  men,  but  between  those  most  devoted  to 
God  in  their  intentiom^  and  who  have  manifested  the  most 
earnestness  in  their  lives,  under  the  direction  of  potent,  con- 
tending l^iestlwods.  Good  men  have  cursed  each  other  in 
their  religious  zeal  and  assumptions — ^brothers  of  a  Christian 
faith  have  sent  each  other  to  the  block  or  to  the  stake,  be- 
lieving in  all  solemnity  of  conscience  they  were  doing  God's 
service.     Hence  men  have  at  length  been  brought  to  a  broad 
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sentiment  of  charity,  and  our  modern  Christian  philosophy 
maybe  tersely  defined  thus:  "In^ every  nation  he  that  fear- 
eth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  Him" 
without  reference  to  sectarian  names  or  religious  creeds. 

Out  of  these  advanced  appreciations  of  modern  times, 
there  has  grown  up  a  new  school  of  divinity,  and  a  new 
order  of  Apostles.  They  are  the  Apostles  of  the  social  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.  At  the  head  of  these  may  be 
ranked  the  great  social  Apostle,  the  late  Robert  Owen. 
They  commenced  in  infidelity,"  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
heterodoxy,  because  priests  and  crude  religions  had  left  the 
most  important  work  of  humanity,  up  to  the  present  time, 
undone,  namely,  man^s  social  relations.  These  men,  how- 
ever, were  more  deeply  earnest  in  their  lives,  and  full  of  a 
truly  Christian  faith.  Indeed  their  work  was  the  funda- 
mental work  of  Jesus  himself,  who  sought  to  elevate  man- 
kind, first  on  earth  that  they  may  be  afterwards  lifted  to  a 
greater  exaltation  in  the  heavens.  So  much  has  this  been 
the  case  with  these  modern  social  Apostles,  that  Kobert 
Owen  made  Jesus  Christ  his  example,  and  in  his  great  hu- 
man work  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Divine  Master.  He 
and  his  class  were  at  first  infidel  in  appearance^  beo^use 
faith  was  so  grossly  in  darkness  upon  earth,  but  not  in  dark- 
ness in  Heaven.  At  length  they  changed  their  phase,  or 
the  world  changed  its  phase,  and  they  appear  now  in  the 
light  of  men  oY  faith.  Robert  Owen  himself,  though  nearly 
all  his  days  a  sceptic  to  such  truths  as  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  died  a  modern  prophet  of  the  life  hereafter,  having  in 
solenm  manifestoes  declared  to  the  enlightened  minds  of  all 
nations,  that  in  this  opening  age,  Zion  or  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem should  be  established  over  all  the  earth,  resulting  in  the 
social  and  spiritual  redemption  of  all  mankind.  This,  he 
said,  should  be  brought  about  by  the  r//Vrr/ administrations  of 
the  Heavens. 

Without  being  identified  with  Robert  Owen's  early  infi- 
delity or  later  spiritualistic  views,  yet  somewhat  in  conform- 
ity with  both,  there  is  now  leavening  the  nations  a  social  di- 
vinity and  everywhere  at  work  these  social  apostles.  They 
rank  among  the  (^atholics,  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Freo- 
grace-men.  Infidels,  iSpiritualists,  Jew,  Gentile — men  of  all 
nations,  tongues,  color  and  creed.  Abraham  Lincoln,  when 
he  emancipated  the  slaves  of  America,  placed  himself  among 
them ;  Alexander  of  Russia  did  the  same  when  he  broke  the 
state  of  serfdom;  Joseph  Smith  when  he  and  his  Apostles 
proposed  emigration  to  the  serfs  of  Europe;  but  Congress  is 
not  true  to  the  modern  mission  of  social  redemption,  when  it 
denies  Utjih  her  political  rights.  The  latter  fact,  however,  is 
one  of  the  specialties  of  our  subject  concerning  Utah,  and  her 
social  redemption  in  many  respects,  to  be  considered  hereaf- 
ter.    Return  we  again  to  the  general  subject. 

The  stinging  reproach  cannot  be  made  that  it  is  a  herd  of 
political  schemers,  or  a  class  of  l/topian  dreamers,  who  now 
maintain  the  modern  gospel  of  social  redemption.  There 
was  a  time  when  its  advocates  could  be  stigmatized  as  Char- 
tists and  Socialists,  who  were  aiming  to  dethrone  the  men  in 
power,  that  they  might  themselves  be  seated  in  their  place. 
But  the  later  Apostles  of  social  redemption  have  numbered 
among  them  such  men  as  Karl  Russell,  Brougham,  Shaftes- 
bury, Carlyle  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
the  best  intellect  of  Europe.  Some  years  ago  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  grand  "Social  Science  Congi'css,"  the  first 
presidents  of  which  were  Lords  Russell  and  Brougham,  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  .the  social  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  general  education  of  the  country.  But  Ameri- 
ca is  the  place  wherein  the  problem  can  best  be  solved,  for  here 
the  Almighty  has  realized,  for  His  own  purposes  and  human- 
ity's good,  all  the  requirements  for  that  solution.  The  dom- 
inant races  who  have  gathered,  had  a  virgin  world  to  subdue. 
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Again  we  may  imagine  the  Divine  command,  to  have  he«n 
promulgated,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth."  Here  is  then  a  vast  field  for  human  enterprise — 
here  States  of  a  matchless  republic  to  be  founded  east  and 
west.  It  is  a  work  for  a  glorious  national  brotherhood,  in 
the  labors  of  which  mankind  may  forget  the  religious  differ- 
ences of  their  forefathers,  and  even  their  parents'  nationali- 
ties, in  erecting  not  only  a  grand  Republican  Commonwealth, 
but  also  in  spreading  over  the  entire  continent  a  platform  for 
every  human  enterprise  and  every  social  good.  On  that 
platform  already  stand  all  races  and  every  creed  in  generous 
fellowship.  One  of  its  latest  planks  was  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Slaves,  for  God  in  the  practical  manifestations  of  his  Pro- 
vidence declares  that  this  age  shall  not  be  retjiined  in  the  do- 
minion over  serfdom  of  any  kind,  but  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
redeemed  from  all  its  slaveries. 

There  shall  be  no  more  partitions  erected  between  the 
branches  of  the  human  race;  and  if  men,  in  their  ambitious 
or  sectional  hatreds,  lift  them  up,  God  will  beat  them  down 
again.  Ilnvc  wc  not  seen  this  in  His  providence  of  the  last 
few  years?  He  has  baptized  this  continent  in  blood  to  re- 
deem it  from  the  distinction  of  races,  for  humanity  had  come 
up  towards  Him  and  his  own  thoughts.  The  world  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  state  where  it  could  receive  human  fraternity  at 
least  in  their  political  and  Focial  relations.  Indeed,  He  has 
imnjevsed  tlio  age  in  His  own  policies  by  this  baptism  of 
blood,  the  same  jus  in  (^omwell's  time  He  shocked  the 
world  into  the  conceptions  of  modern  republics  by  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  king-s.  Thank  God,  this  has  all  gone  by;  the 
bust  martyr  to  human  liberties  and  the  emancipation  of  races 
we  hope  has  already  been  offered  up — the  faithful,  the  hon- 
est Lincoln.  There  is  neither  black  nor  white,  bond  nor  free, 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  North  nor  South  recognized  in  God's  provi- 
dence for  the  coming  age.  This  consummation  belongs  to 
thebroad(fOspel  of  Social  riodemption, which  shall  be  preached 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  all  the  world,  in  the  power  and 
demonstration  of  the  Holy  (t  host,  for  most  surely  does  the  Holy 
Ghost  bear  witness  to  this  Gospel  in  every  event  of  the  times. 
Take,  for  example,  the  last  three  great  events  of  this  conti- 
nent, namely;  the  Emancipation  of  the  Blacks,  uniting  races; 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  marrying  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds;  and,  lastly,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  not  only 
binds  the  two  halves  of  this  continent  into  an  inseparable 
Pnion,  but  which  will  send  our  modern  civilization  'round 
into  Asia,  to  rogoncratc  mankind  in  the  very  Cradle  of  Em- 
pires. There  shall  be  no  more  social  slaveries  in  {ustilutioudl 
/onuii,  no  more  partitions  erected,  either  of  Churches  or 
States,  in  this  ''New  World,"  to  separate  mankind  and  perpet- 
uate religious  and  national  hates;  this  is  the  **Thus  saith 
the  Lord*'  to  the  age,  not  through  one  man,  but  through 
the  boi^t  intellecls  of  all  humanity  and  great  transpiring 
events.  We  may  a  little  longer  retain  these  pernicious  dis- 
tinctions and  these  wicked  hates,  but  God,  in  the  social  re- 
demption of  this  continent,  will  overrule  us  all. 
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It  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  whatever  has  a  beginning  must 
also  have  an  end,  the  idea  of  death  itself  being  associated 
with  birth. 

But  this  term  of  life,  the  moment  that  reduces  to  inert 
matter  the  body  which  life  had  animated,  may  arrive  sooner 
or  later,  accidently  or  naturally. 

Accideutly  death  happens  when  one  of  the  e:3ential  organs 
of  life,  from  some  cause  or  other,  ceases  to  act;  these  princi- 
pal organs  being  the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart. 


The  action  of  the  brain,  however,  may  be  almost  wholly 
suppressed,  and  yet  life  continue;  breathing  may  for  some 
time  be  suspended,  and  yet  life  linger  within;  but  when  the 
beatings  of  the  heart  cease,  then  life  is  extinct. 

Accidental  death,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  rapid  from  its 
cause  acting  more  immediately  on  the  circulating  center ;  it 
may  happen  at  all  ages,  although  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  earlier  than  the  latter  stages  of  existence. 

Natural  death  is  much  rarer;  accidents  or  disease  almost 
always  consuming  life  before  the  period  primitively  fixed  up- 
on by  Nature. 

It  may  also  happen  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  sex,  race,  climate,  etc. 
When  the  work  of  destruction  follows  its  usual  course,  life  de- 
parts in  an  opposite  sense  from  the  one  in  which  it  had  been 
developed;  in  the  embryo  life  seems  to  march  from  the  heart 
to  the  remoter  organs,  but  in  the  old  man  it  gradually  for- 
sakes his  body  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Then 
the  members,  becoming  motionless,  and  obeying  the  law  of 
heaviness,  lose  their  sensibility  and  heat;  the  muscles  no 
longer  obey  the  will,  even  if  the  will  exist;  the  skin  becomes 
cold  and  dry,  or  is  covered  with  a  vicious  sweat;  the  face  as- 
sumes a  characteristic  aspect,  and  appears  emaciated;  the 
eyes  withdraw  deep  into  their  orbits,  the  cornea  is  unsettled, 
the  eyelids  are  half  closed  by  the  lowering  of  the  upper  one, 
the  cheek-bones  become  prominent,  the  nose  droops,  and  the 
discolored  lips  are  parted  and  puckered.  The  voice,  like 
thought,  becomes  incoherent;  the  eyes  lose  their  powers  of 
vision  and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  insensible  to  odors;  but  hear- 
ing is  among  the  last  of  the  faculties  that  leave  him.  The 
abdominal  and  pectoral  viscera  cease  to  fulfill  their  func- 
tions, dnnks  fall  into  the  oesophagus  as  into  an  inert  tube; 
breathing  becomes  short,  slow,  and  irregular,  now  suspended, 
now  renewed,  terminating  finally  in  the  last  gasp.  The 
pulse  beats  rapidly,  but  fainter  and  fainter,  offering  numer- 
ous remittances  until  it  ceases  to  be  appreciable.  The  heart 
still  continues  beating  feebly  and  irregularly,  and  its  last 
contraction  marks  the  moment  that  separates  life  from 
death. 

No  vestige  of  life  now  remains  except  in  certain  tissues, 
which,  even  for  some  time  after  death,  retain  organic  proper- 
ties; the  capillaries  are  contracted,  so  as  to  drive  into  the 
veins  all  the  blood  they  contain;  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cles is  demonstrated  when  placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
voltaic  pile;  the  uterus  can  expel  the  infant  within,  even 
when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  etc.  These  last  phenom- 
ena of  life  soon  disappear,  then  the  blood  decomposes,  its 
liquid  parts  infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  its  solid  elements  be- 
ing deposited  either  on  the  heart  or  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sels. Then  follows  decomposition,  which  slowly  and  myster- 
iously reduces  the  whole  to  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
being  the  productions  into  which  are  resolved  all  animal  mat- 
ters in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  These  matters  of  complex 
composition  return  to  the  inorganic  combinations  which  en- 
abled the  plants  to  elaborate  them;  thus  the  study  of  putre- 
faction, at  first  so  revolting,  acquires  a  special  philosophical 
interest,  while  revealing  to  us  a  chain-work  of  phenomena 
admirable  on  account  of  its  beautiful  simplicity. 


A  Failure. — A  recent  book  of  historical  reminisences  of 
the  House  of  Commons  narrates  the  laughable  failure  of  one 
member  who  rose  fully  primed  for  a  first  attempt.  He  said: 
**Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  astonished — sir,  I  am  astonished — sir, 
I  am  astonished;"  and  then  his  astonishment  overcame  him, 
and  he  sat  down  never  to  rise  in  parliament  again. 
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THE  LOTTERY  DREAMER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    MERIN  DA. 

The  ''Cascine/'  as  all  know  well  who  have  done  their  Italy,  are 
the  delight  of  the  "upper  ten"  (hundred)  at  Florence.  The  word, 
which  is  the  plural  form  of  Cascina,  literally  a  cheese  meadow, 
may  be  rendered  by  our  phrase,  a  dairy  farm.  And  the  lovely 
spot  in  question  was,  in  fact,  the  Grand  Duke's  dairy  farm.  There 
the  richest  milk  and  the  best  butter  were  to  be  had  by  all,  who 
were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  market  rate 
for  those  luxuries,  and  who  were  also  content  to  go  some  mile  or 
so  beyond  the  city  gate  in  search  of  them.  The  past  tense,  in- 
deed, need  only  be  used  as  regards  the  ownership.  For  I  have 
not  heard  that  our  Tuscan  revolution  in  any  wise  disturbed  the 
cows  at  their  pasture,  or  turned  the  milk  sour  in  the  well-ap- 
pointed dairy.  So  our  "upper  ten''  take  their  evening  drives  as 
usual;  thoRO  who  think  with  Rousseau,  that  no  dainties  are  so 
delicious  as  dairy  dainties,  still  find  cream  and  butter  forthcoming 
in  return  for  the  accustomed  pauls,  and  the  Casoine  are  still  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  though  no  longer  grand-ducal. 

Few  cities  possess  so  delightful  a  public  pleasure-ground  as  our 
Florentine  dairy-farm.  For  driving,  riding,  walking,  sitting,  or 
lounging  away  a  summer  hour  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  forest 
glade,  tlie  Cascine  are  unrivaled. 

Occupying  a  strip  of  ground  immediately  outside  the  city  gates, 
about  three  miles  or  so  in  length,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Arno,  and  on  the  north  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Mugnone, 
which  falls  into  the  former  river  at  the  further  end  of  it,  the  en- 
closed space  comprises  every  variety  of  combination  of  meadow 
and  woodland.  A  well-kept  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno, 
well  fenced  in  from  the  winds  sweeping  down  from  the  Apennines 
to  the  north  by  a  magnificent  high  hedge  of  laurustinus,  bay,  and 
arbutus,  and  commanding  the  most  picturesque  peeps  of  the  domes 
and  towers  of  the  city,  framed  in  openings  among  the  forest  trees, 
offers  as  luxurious  a  winter's  walk  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Soft 
sandy  alleys  cut  in  the  forest,  and  appropriated  especially  to 
equestrians,  present  a  ground  for  a  gallop  that  "Nimrod'*  himself 
would  have  approved  of.  A  good  road  round  the  whole  space, 
now  skirting  the  greenest  coppice-embowered  meadows,  now 
plunging  amid  thick  shady  woods,  and  now  again  commanding  a 
view  of  that  lower  range  of  the  Apennine  which  shuts  in  the 
happy  valley  called  after  the  Arno,  makes  a  rarely  equalled  drive. 
There  is  no  describing,  without  the  aid  of  brush  and  palette  and  a 
right  skillful  hand  to  use  them,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  view 
towards  this  mountain  range,  especially  about  the  hour  of  an 
autumnal  sunset.  Passing  over  the  strip  of  highly  cultivated  and 
rich  alluvial  flat  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  Valdarno,  the  eye 
is  charmed  with  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  villas,  with  their 
surrounding  trees  and  gardens,  which  stud  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills.  These  are  the  abounding  evidences  of  the  luxury  and 
wealth  of  the  ante-ducal  days  of  Florence,  which  so  struck  Ariosto 
by  their  number  as  to  lead  him  to  say,  that  if  Florence  could 
gather  them  within  her  walls,  she  would  be  equal  to  two  such 
cities  as  Rome.  Above  these  rises  the  range  of  hills  which,  under 
the  names  of  Monte  Morello,  Monte  Acuto,  and  (he  Mugello  Hills, 
forms  the  barrier  of  the  Val  d'Arno.  At  the  hour  I  have  named 
they  are  all  bathed  in  a  rose-colored  bloom,  gradually  deepening 
into  purple  plum  color,  as  the  short  southern  twilight  dies  away; 
and  then  whitening  into  pale  ghosts  of  mountains,  as  the  moon 
rises  over  the  slender  tower  of  Fiesole  on  its  saddle-backed  hill  to 
the  right,  and  far  away  in  the  same  direction,  over  the  dark  pine 
forests  of  Vallombrosa,  the  sombre  darkness  of  which  sullenly 
refuses  to  smile  beneath  the  pale  ray  like  every  neighbor  hill 
around. 

But  before  the  last  of  these  phantasmagoric  changes  has  taken 
place,  the  band  that  has  been  playing  among  the  rhododendron 
clumps  in  front  of  the  handsome  range  of  buildings  containing  all 
the  dairy  accommodation  and  appurtenances,  has  finished  the  last 
favorite  bit  from  Verdi's  last  opera,  and  the  last  lingering  carri- 
age of  all  the  closely-packed  crowd  drawn  up  in  the  open  graveled 
area  between  the  building  and  the  band,  has  moved  off  towards 
the  city.  *Tis  the  mode  with  the  cosmopolite  Florentine  "upper 
ten"  to  halt  in  the  spot  described,  after  their  drive  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  before  returning  to  the  city.  Some  like  to  listen  to 
the  music,  many  enjoy  the  cool  evening  air  blowing  down  from  the 
hills.  Almost  all  love  dearly  the  polyglot  flirting  at  carriage  doors 
and  windows,  most  conveniently  and  amicably  performed  when  a 
dismounted  cavalier  is  stationed  on  either  side  of  a  carriage  con- 
taining tMLO  fair  dames.     All  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  r^m^in- 


ing  in  the  spot,  where  fashion  has  decreed  that  it  is  at  that  hour 
essential  to  be  found.  So  it  often  occurs  that  thinly-clad  belles, 
who  have  been  yielding  to  one  or  all  of  these  temptations,  may  be 
seen  gathering  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  closely  around  delicate 
throats,  while  they  are  carried  off  through  the  darkening  avenues 
at  a  sharp  trot.  For  our  Cascine  with  all  its  unrivaled  charms, 
has,  truth  to  tell,  the  reputation  of  being  not  wholly  salubrious 
during  the  first  hour  after  sunset.  A  light  fleecy  mist  may  at 
such  times  be  observed  to  settle  down  upon  it,  while  Florence  and 
the  neighboring  hills  are  as  free  from  damp  as  at  mid-day.  The 
bright  emerald  green  of  the  meadows  hints  that  all  the  advantages 
of  different  climates  cannot  be  perfectly  combined.  And  it  unfor- 
tunately happens  in  this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  that  the  sanitary 
laws  and  those  of  "la  mode,"  taking  no  cognisance  whatever  of 
each  other's  edicts,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  at  variance  on  the  subject 
of  evening  drives  to  the  Cascine. 

But  despite  the  habits  of  fashion,  the  social  life  of  Florence  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  aristocratically  exclusive  of  any  to  be  found  in 
the  cities  of  Europe.  There  is  even  still  deep  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  national  character  a  foundation  of  republican  sentiment, 
surviving  from  the  grand  old  days  when  Florence  was  said  to  be 
"the  most  republican  of  all  republics,"  which  very  perceptibly 
modifies  the  manners  and  ways  of  the  people.  **Nobili''  and 
"Snobili"  are  right  classical  Tuscan  terms.  Yet  the  division  sig- 
nified by  them  is  a  more  impassable  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  than  on  those  of  the  Arno.  Accordingly,  we  have  no 
Hyde  Park  for  the  one  class,  and  Victoria  Park  for  the  other.  Our 
beautiful  Cascine  serves  for  all.  And  the  working  people  of  both 
races  are  quite  as  alive  to  its  charm,  quite  as  fond  of  enjoying  it, 
quite  as  anxious  to  make  themselves  smart  for  the  occasion  of 
doing  so,  and  often — taking  into  consideration  the  advantages  im- 
parted to  a  Manchester  cotton-print  by  a  lithe  figure,  and  the  dis- 
advantages inflicted  by  a  dowdy  one  on  a  French  nmslin — quite  as 
successful  in  achieving  that  end. 

But,  although  holidays  are  by  no  means  such  rare  things  in 
Florence  as  they  are  in  London,  still  every  day  is  not  a  holiday. 
Some  are  only  half-holidays.  There  are  even  a  few  which  are  not 
holidays  at  all.  And  the  snobile  population,  for  the  most  part, 
limits  its  Cascine  gayeties  to  those  which  are.  Nor  for  that  reason, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  do  the  non-working  classes  at  all  take  it  into 
their  heads  that  pleasure-seeking  becomes  thereby  "vulgar"'  on  a 
holiday.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  days  which  witness  the  great- 
est concourse  of  plebeians  in  all  sorts  of  places  of  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation,  witness  also  an  increase  of  the  throng  of 
patricians. 

But  there  are  certain  days  in  the  year  when  the  true  cockney 
Florentine  especially  makes  a  point  of  visiting  the  Cascine.  It  is 
in  the  prime  of  the  early  summer,  in  May,  that  the  working  world 
of  Florence  make  their  great  Cascine  holiday.  A  *'merenda,''  or 
luncheon  to  be  eaten  in  the  southern  meadow  on  the  bank  of  the 
Arno,  is  the  great  enjoyment  looked  forward  to,  and  the  object,  in 
many  cases,  of  weeks  of  previous  careful  saving  and  scraping. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  on  which  eating  and  drink- 
ing enters  into  the  plan  of  popular  Florentine  holiday-making. 
But  very  little  out  of  the  little  that  the  working-classes  can  spend, 
or  ought,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  goes  on  what  we 
northerners  especially  designate  as  creature-comforts.  The  the- 
atre, cigars,  a  drive  in  a  hackney-coach,  six  inside,  the  lottery, 
and  dress,  have  all  prior  claims  to  the  stomach.  In  no' community 
in  Europe,  probably,  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  income  of  the 
entire  society  spent  in  dress  as  in  Florence.  The  northern  visitor, 
whose  eye  has  been  attracted  by  a  pretty  face  at  the  window'of  a 
humble  tenement,  with  its  magnificent  raven  tresses  most  artisti- 
cally dressed,  and  a  finely-shaped  bust  encased  in  a  snow-white 
and  well-fitting  bodice,  could  never  imagine,  that  the  reason  why 
the  fair  one  thus  contended  herself  with  exhibiting  half  her  pretty 
person'at  the  window  instead  of  showing  the  whole  of  it  among  the 
holiday  crowd  in  the  streets,  consisted  in  the  dire  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  a  presentable  toilette  for  more  than  one  half  of 
hersejf. 

lu  a  fi»h-tail  ends  the  forui  so  fairnltovp, 
says  Horace,  speaking  of  a  mermaid;  and  the  case  in  question  is 
almost  as  distressing: 

lu  a  bedgown  ends  the  form  so  fair  above. 

At  all  events,  Laura  Vanni,  the  daughter  of  old  Laudadio  Vanni, 
the  jeweler  and  goldsmith  on  the  Pontc  Vecchio,  was  as  good  a 
girl  as  a  goo.!  man  could  wish  to  make  a  wife  of,  and  as  good  a 
daughter  as  her  father  could  desire,  and  very  much  better  than 
he  deserved.  And  yet  ha<l  it  entered  the  old  man's  head  to  pro- 
pose to  her  that  any  portion  of  her  habiliments  should  be  con- 
trived with  a   view  to  disfiguring  rather  than  enhancing  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  face  and  figure  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  her, 
it  is  probable  that  an  absurdity  so  monstrous  in  her  eyes  would 
haye  made  a  rebel  of  her.  That  it  should  be  enjoined  on  her  by 
any  of  the  higher  duties  or  sanctions,  that  she  should  make  herself 
appear  less  beautiful  than  she  might  do,  would  have  been  so  new, 
so  unheard-of,  so  utterly  incomprehensible  to  her;  that  it  would 
have  been  a  hopeless  task  to  introduce  such  an  idea  into  her 
brain. 

Heaven  knows  her  little  toilette  Avas  simple  enough  on  the 
morning  on  which  I  wish  to  present  her  to  the  reader,  as  she 
walked  with  her  father  and  a  couple  of  other  individuals,  to  their 
annual  festival  in  the  Cascinc.  She  had  a  plain  white  dress  of 
some  far  from  costly  material,  with  a  simple  broad  hem  at  the 
bottom — B^skirt  I  believe  I  should  say,  for  I  mean  only  to  speak  of 
that  part  of  it  which  robed  her  from  the  waist  downwards.  It 
was  simple  and  cheap;  but  it  was  made  of  modest  amplitude,  and 
was  irreproachably  washed,  starched,  and  ironed.  Her  bust  to 
the  waist  was  dressed  in  a  black  silk  jacket,  open  in  front  so  as  to 
show  a  bit  of  worked  muslin  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
extending  downward  to  within  an  inch  of  the  sash  at  the  waist. 
This  bodice  also  was  quite  plain.  But  it  sat  to  perfection  on  the 
rich  contours  of  her  figure.  Large  heavy  bands  of  dark  brown 
wavy  hair  were  skillfully  arranged  on  either  side  of  her  face,  and 
were  surmounted  by  one  of  those  coquettish  dark  brown  hats 
which  are  assuredly  the  most  becoming  head-gear  that  fashion 
has  yet  invented  for  the  young  and  pretty;  though  many  of  those 
who  are  both  silly  enough  to  let  themselves  be  cheated  out  of  the 
use  of  it  by  the  stupid  declaration  of  those  who  are  neither,  that 
it  is  * 'vulgar,"  only  because  the  simplicity  and  easy  cost  of  it 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  many. 

And  now  how  can  I  give  an  idea  of  the  face  that  was  beneath  the 
hat,  and  between  the  bands  of  her  hair  ?  It  was  a  face  of  the 
veritable  Florentine  type,  with  smaller  features,  more  delicately 
chiseled,  more  expressive  of  intelligenee,  more  mobile,  than 
Roman  female  beauty.  There  was  none  of  the  massive  dignity 
and  harmonious  repose  of  the  Roman  type  of  loveliness.  A  much 
larger  portion  of  the  charm  of  the  Tuscan  girl  depended  on  the 
soul  within,  expressing  its  meanings  through  the  large  well-opened 
clear  grey  eyes,  and  in  the  constant  play  of  the  lines  of  the  mouth. 
Altogether,  there  was  less  of  purely  animal  perfection.  The  type 
of  countenance  was  the  product  of  a  race  that  had  passed  through 
many  generations  of  a  higher  civilization  than  modern  Rome  has 
achieved.  The  delicately-formed  rounded  little  chin,  with  its  dim- 
ple in  the  middle,  was  somewhat  prominent.  The  mouth  beauti- 
fully shaped,  and  capable  of  an  infinity  of  varying  expression. 
The  lips  might  perhaps  have  been  called  too  thin,  and  might  have 
been  held  to  indicate  that  form  would  be  considered  more  impor- 
tant than  color.  The  nose  small,  thin,  and  straight,  but  the  least 
in  the  world  retroussde.  The  great  grey  eyes  were  exceptional 
in  a  model  Florentine  head,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  rill  of 
northern  blood  had  in  some  antecedent  generation  been  mingled 
with  that  of  Laura  Vanni's  Tuscan  Forefathers.  The  eyebrows 
above  these  remarkable  eyes  were  straight  and  strongly  marked, 
and  the  brow  was  slightly  projecting.  The  forehead,  of  very  fair 
height,  was  rounded  rather  than  straight,  and  indicated  an  organ- 
ization in  which  the  perceptive  faculties  were  more  strongly  de- 
veloped than  the  purely  intellectual  ones. 

Three  male  companions  were  escorting  pretty  Laura  to  the  Cas- 
cine.  Of  these,  two  seniors  walked  together  in  front.  One  was 
old  Laudadio  Yanni,  and  the  other  his  intimate  friend  and  gossip, 
and  Laura's  godfather,  the  Cavaliere  Niccolo  Sestini,  who,  having 
as  a  clerk  in  some  one  of  the  innumerable  public  offices  spent  his 
life  till  sixty  years  of  age  in  doing  as  nearly  as  possible  nothing, 
was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  some  eighteen  pence  a 
day,  and  of  the  felicity  of  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  from 
morning  till  night.  He  had  possessed  this  happiness  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  still  deemed  his  lot  a  most  enviable  one.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  and  his  friend  Vanni  a  widower  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing. In  appearance  the  two  old  men  were  singularly  contrasted. 
The  cavaliere  was  a  short,  fat,  roundabout  little  man,  with  a  head 
shaped  like  the  large  end  of  rn  egg,  and  a  skull  as  bald  as  an  egg- 
shell; rosy  fat  cheeks,  from  whichevery  vestige  of  whisker,  beard, 
or  moustache,  was  scrupulously  shaven;  and  a  face  utterly  void  of 
any  expression  save  that  of  profound  conteiitment  and  placidity. 

The  old  jeweler,  Laudadio  Vanni,  was  a  very  much  more  re- 
markable-looking man.  His  unusually  tall  and  strangely-slender 
figure  was  alone  sufiicient  to  attract  attention;  but  the  impression 
produced  by  it  was  exceedingly  enhanced  by  an  abundance  of  long 
straggling  locks  of  silvery  whiteness,  which  were  blown  about  by 
the  breeze  as  he  walked,  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  by  an 
ample  and  flowing  beard  of  the  same  hue.     But  the  singular  ex- 
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pression  of  his  face  was  needed  to  complete  the  portrait,  which 
the  memory  of  those  who  saw  him  rarely  failed  to  retain.  It  was 
long,  narrow,  and  emaciated  as  his  body.  The  forehead  was 
higher  and  straighter  than  his  daughter's,  but  much  narrower, 
and  remarkably  pinched  about  tho  temples.  But  the  eye  was  what 
gave  the  whole  face  its  peculiar  and  striking  expression.  It  was 
the  same  large  clear  grey  eye  that  Laura  had,  scarcely  dimmed  by 
old  Laudadio's  eight-and-seventy  years,  but  with  a  strange  wild- 
ness  and  eagerness  of  expression  that  seemed  to  impart  something 
almost  * 'uncanny"  to  the  physiognomy.  The  head  might  have 
been  taken  as  a  model  for  that  of  some  rapt  Ossianic  bard,  had  it 
not  been  that  there  was  a  certain  meanness  about  the  lines  of  the 
mouth  and  in  the  expression  of  the  narrow  retiring  forehead  that 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  idea.  Ihe  old  man  stooped 
a  little,  not  at  the  shoulders,  but  at  the  hips;  and  the  attitude  thus 
given  to  his  body,  joined  to  the  slight  protrusion  of  tho  chin, 
caused  by  the  hbbitual  rectification  of  the  sloop,  gave  an  air  of 
restless  anxiety  to  the  figure  which  was  very  striking. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  party  was,  like  old  Vanni,  a  goldsmith 
and  jeweler;  but,  though  he  had  reached  his  five-and-thirtieth 
year,  he  was  not  yet  master  of  a  shop  and  business  of  his  own.  A 
better  workman  at  his  art  than  Carlo  Bardi  could  not  be  found  in 
Florence,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Nor  could  there  have 
been  found  a  more  thvilly  man,  which,  as  these  are  especially 
Florentine  virtues,  is  saying  much  more.  But  Carlo  had  been 
unfortunate — had  been  obliged  to  support  entirely  a  sickly  sister, 
and  pay  the  debts  of  a  worthless  brother.  Both  these  had  now 
been  dead  some  years,  however*  and  Carlo  was  once  again  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  he  should  achieve  the  establishment  of  a  shop 
and  business  of  his  own,  and  fulfill  the  almost  equally  long-defer- 
red hope  of  making  Laura  Vanni  his  wife.  It  was  quite  under- 
stood between  them  long  ago  that  the  hope  was  mutual;  and  their 
talk,  as  arm  in  arm  they  followed  the  two  old  men  along  the  path 
by  the  bank  of  the  Arno,  was  accordingly  more  of  material  inter- 
ests, and  less  of  the  pleasant  nonsense  of  love-making,  than  might 
have  been  the  case  some  eight  or  ten  years  before.  For  Laura,  I 
am  shocked  to  say,  had  reached  her  seven-and-twentieth  year. 

"When  they  reached  the  favorite  meadow  selected  by  the  Floren- 
tines for  the  annual  celebration  of  their  «*merenda*'  festival,  the 
ground  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  parties  of  four  or  five,  or 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  covering  with  their  clean  white  cloths, 
pitched  in  most  unexclusive  neighborhood  to  each  other,  nearly 
the  whole  turf.  The  porter  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  had  been 
sent  on  with  the  materials  of  our  ftriends'  "merenda,"  had  selected 
for  them  what  he  deemed  a  desirable  spot.  But  the  old  cavaliere 
was  not  so  easily  contented.  One  place  was  exposed  to  the  wind 
from  the  hills,  another  would  be  in  the  full  sun  in  half  an  hour;  a 
third  did  not  command  a  view  of  the  "palazzo  vcchio"  tower;  and 
he  had  eat^n  his  *-merenda"  in  sight  of  that  every  Ascension-day 
for  the  last  ten  years.  His  old  friend  the  while  took  no  part  in 
his  search  for  a  spot  to  suit  him,  but  seemed,  with  his  strange 
eager  look,  intently  occupied  in  counting  the  numbers  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  on  the  ground  around— counting  the  men,  counting 
the  women  (for  almost  every  knot  was  composed  of  family  parties) 
—counting  everything  he  could  see,  and  all  with  an  appearance 
of  the  strangest  interest.  

At  last,  old  Niccolo— **Il  Cavaliere,''  as  his  friend  Vanni  never 
failed  to  call  him— found  a  spot  to  his  liking;  and  the  little  party 
seated  themselves  on  the  grass,  and  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  their  feast.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  cavaliere's  choice 
of  a  locality  was  a  bad  one.  It  was  close  under  the  thick  tall 
hedge  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  meadow  furthest  from  the 
city.  The  river  was  thus  on  their  left;  the  meadow  crowded  with 
the  holiday-makers,  and  the  more  or  less  pretentious  and  luxuri- 
ous preparations  for  eating  and  drinking,  with  the  towers  and 
domes  of  the  city  in  the  distance,  in  front  of  them;  and  the  thick 
woods  of  the  Casoine,  and  above  and  beyond  these  the  hill  of 
Fiesole,  with  its  tower  and  its  villas,  to  the  right. 

Laura  drew  forth  from  their  store  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  four 
very  coarse,  but  nicely  washed,  napkins;  while  the  cavaliere  was 
ascertaining  that  the  flasks  of  wine  had  traveled  safely  in  the 
basket  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  couple  of 
Forentine  flasks,  and  consisting  of  two  circular  receptacles  some 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth,  joined  together  at 
one  point  of  their  circumference,  and  surmounted  by  a  semi-cir- 
cular handle.  Such  a  contrivance  is  needed  for  moving  the  frag- 
ile egg-shell-like  flasks, which  enter  so  largely  into  Tuscan  domestic 
uses.  Flasks  for  wine,  flasks  for  oil,  flasks  for  milk,  flasks  for 
medicine,  flasks  for  water.  The  legal  Florence  flask  contoins 
seven  pounds'  weight  of  wine,  and  is  equal  to  nearly  three  ordi- 
nary bottles.    But  the  glass  is  of  the  very  thinnest;  and  even  the 
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baskets  described  above  would  fail  in  securing  their  large  bulging 
sides  and  long  slender  necks  trom  frequent  breakage,  were  they 
not  invariably  covered  with  a  rush-work  coat  as  high  as  the  shoul- 
der. The  neck,  which  ends  without  any  rim,  and  looks  just  as  if 
it  had  been  irregularly  broken  off,  is  so  slender,  that  corking  it  in 
our  fashion  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Florentine,  therefore, 
when  he  has  filled  his  wine-flask,  pours  into  the  narrow  neck  a 
little  drop  of  olive  oil,  which,  resting  on  the  wine  to  the  thickness 
of  about  half  an  inch,  effectually  and  hermetically  closes  the  aper- 
ture. A  wisp  of  straw,  or,  oftener  still,  a  vine-leaf,  loosely  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  serves  to  keep  out  flies,  dust,  and 
such  matters,  and  the  flasks,  which  of  course  remain  always  up- 
right on  their  rush-plaited  bottoms,  may  stay  thus  for  years. 
When  wanted,  a  morsel  of  wool  or  cotton  thrust  into  the  neck  of 
the  flask  readily  absorbs  the  oil,  which  is  thus  removed;  or,  with- 
out any  such  contrivance,  a  practised  Florentine  hand  will  toss 
the  oil  out  with  a  jerk,  without  spilling  a  drop  of  the  wine. 

**There!*'  said  the  cavaliere,  **tho8e  ought  to  be  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  as  good  Pomino  as  you  would  wish  to  drink.  1  went  to 
the  bishop's  cellar  for  them  myself  yesterday." 

*'Red  wine — that  gives  me  the  number  33.  1  want  my  third 
number!"  muttered  old  Vanni;  **a  very  remarkable  combination." 

'•Does  all  the  Pomino  vineyard  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  ?'' 
asked  Carlo. 

"All,''  replied  Signor  Sestini;  "but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
bishop  has  other  farms  besides,  on  which  he  makes  a  very  inferior 
wine;  and  his  lord  is  just  as  apt  to  mix  his  flasks,  and  cheat  his 
customers,  as  any  wine-shop-keeper  in  Florence.'' 

"Bishop  is  number  82  !"  cried  Vanni;  "very  curious  indeed." 

Laura  had  by  this  time  spread  the  cloth,  and  produced  a  long 
loaf  of  brownish  bread,  two  feet  or  near  it  in  length,  by  four  inches 
in  width,  and  three  in  height;  a  quantity  of  **8alame,"  or  Bologna 
sausage,  uncooked  thinly  sliced,  and  wrapped  in  abundance  of 
fresh  vine-leaves;  some  salad;  a  quarter  of  roast  lamb — the  grand 
dish  of  the  repast — about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  quarter  of  rab- 
bit; and  some  apples. 

The  fat  little  cavaliere  and  ex-clerk  fell  to  at  once;  and  the 
young  people  followed  his  example.  But  old  Laudadio's  head  was 
still  running  meditatively  on  his  numbers. 

"The  three  objects  of  discourse  that  first  spontaneously  strike 
your  mind,  and  take  your  attention,"  said  he,  more  to  himself 
ihan  to  his  companions;  "certainly  they  were  the  red  wine,  the 
bishop,  and  the  apples.  Why  did  my  mind  fix  on  those  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  the  other  things  spoken  of?  Aha!  there  is  the  force 
of  the  cabala.  I  multiply  the  number  of  the  first  object  by  that 
of  the  second,  and  thus  get  1050.  I  multiply  this  again  by  the 
number  of  the  third,  and  this  gives  me  2100." 

"But  what  is  the  connection,''  said  Carlo,  with  something  almost 
like  a  groan,  "between  red  wine  and  the  number  33,  or  bet  ween  a 
bishop  and  number  32  ?" 

"What  is  the  connection,''  returned  the  old  man,  sharply;  "does 
not  every  one  know  that  there  is  a  profound  and  mystical  relation 
between  certain  numbers  and  every  object  in  nature  and  art,  and 
every  act  which  a  man  can  do  ?  Are  they  not  recorded  in  the 
book  which  contains  the  result  of  the  life-long  labors  of  the  great- 
est sages  of  the  generations  past?"  And  putting  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  the  threadbare  old  long  frock-coat,  which  hung  loosely 
on  his  attenuated  figure  as  on  a  clothes-horse,  he  pulled  forth  a 
dirty,  greasy,  and  well-thumbed  volume,  entitled  "Fortune  for  all 
Men.  A  Book  of  Dreams  for  Players  in  the  Lottery.  The  last 
improved  edition,  published  at  Florence,  in  1858."  "Here,"  said 
he,  laying  his  tremulous  hand  reverently  on  the  book,  "here 
is  the  connection,  friend  Carlo."  and  proceeding  hurriedly  to  refer 
to  his  oracle,  he  turned  to  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  all  sorts  of  ob- 
jects, name,  and  actions,  which  occupied  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  out  of  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages,  and  pointed  to  the 
above-mentioned  numbers  appended  to  the  objects  in  question. 
"Ah !  the  science  of  numbers  is  a  great  and  wonderful  science !" 
said  he. 

"But  to  think  of  your  knowing  the  numbers  denoted  by  the  red 
wine,  the  bishop  and  the  apples,  without  turning  to  the  book  !" 
said  the  old  cavaliere,  with  evident  admiration.  "Ah,  my  friend, 
what  a  head !  what  a  mind  you  have !" 

"Why,  papa  knows  every  number  in  the  list,  I  do  believe,"  said 
Laura,  laying  her  hand  on  the  old  man's  silver  locks,  as  he  sat 
beside  her,  and  kissing  him  on  the  forehead;  "few  know  as  much 
of  the  cabala  as  papa  does.'' 

"Few  have  studied  them,  perhaps,  as  profoundly  and  as  long,*' 
returned  he,  with  the  mock  humility  of  gratified  vanity.  "But, 
alas  !  Art  is  long,  and  the  longest  life  short." 

"The  longest  life  would  indeed  be  too  short,  I  fear,  to  reach  the 


goal  of  your  studies,  Signer  Vanni,''  said  Carlo,  not   without  bit- 
terness. 

"Who  knows !''  cried  the  old  man,  fiercely.  "Who  knows  when 
the  reward  may  come  to  the  watchful  and  unwearied  student — 
come  in  a  moment,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  rich  and  abundant ! 
2100,  1  said.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  the  current  year, 
add  the  golden  number,  and  with  the  product  from  the  pyramid 
of  the  great  Rutilio  of  Calabria.  Take  the  second  line  of  it  for 
your  first  number,  the  two  figures  at  the  right  hand  of  the  base 
for  your  second,  and  the  two  figures  at  the  left  hand  for  your 
third  number;  place  these  beneath  your  pillow  at  night;  and, 
should  you  dream  of  them,  the  result  is  sure; — almost  sure,"  added 
the  old  dreamer,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

The  cavaliere,  meanwhile,  was  doing  great  execution  among 
the  eatables;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  diminutive  bone  of  the  cat- 
like lamb  was  picked,  that  he  lit  his  cigar,  and  soon  afterwards 
ftll  asleep  in  perfect  beautitude  smoking  it.  The  old  jeweler  ate 
very  sparingly,  and  fell  to  conning  his  book,  and  doing  endless 
multiplications  and  additions.  The  lovers,  of  course,  were  happy, 
and  busy  in  talk  of  their  hopes  of  shortly  accomplishing  the  long- 
waited  for  marriage.  And  thus  the  merenda  lasted  far  into  the 
afternoon;  and  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  little  party  started 
to  walk  by  the  river-bank  to  Florence. 

• 
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TUE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 


FROM  A  LAl»Y*.S  LETTER  TO  A  \ OTHER  LADY. 
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The  lifeof  an  ancient  Egyptian  lady  was  not  so  very  different  from 
that  of  our  modern  belles.  Fancy  yourself  one,  and  I  will  tell 
all  you  would  do.  You  rise  in  the  morning  and  perform  your  toilet 
by  the  aid  of  a  mirror  of  polished  metal,  whose  handle  is  in  the 
form  of  some  monster — to  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  beauty  of  the 
reflected  features.  You  lengthen  your  eyebrows  with  kohl,  and 
paint  a  dark  rim  around  your  eyes  to  make  them  look  languishing, 
and  you  tint  your  fingers  with  rose-colored  hcnneh.  Then  your 
maids  oil  and  perfume  your  hair  and  plait  it  in  narrow  braids 
which  hang  down  behind.  You  array  yourself  in  fine  linen  and 
broidery,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  frighten  your  husband  if  I  tell 
him  of  the  gold  andsilver  jewels  you  adorn  yourself  withal.  Brace- 
lets of  serpents  and  asps,  and  the  holy  scarabacus,  rings  and  ear- 
rings of  all  imaginable  shapes;  Mediterranean  shells,  the  flowers 
of  the  lotus,  or  waving  papyrus,  a  slender  palm  leaf,  grapes,  bells, 
the  sacred  cat,  or  Path's  hideous  head,  made  of  all  precious  things; 
necklaces  of  lapis  lazuli,  with  hanging  ornaments  of  every  shape 
that  the  cunning  artificers  of  Memphis  can  invent.  You  deck  your 
feet  with  sandals  of  gilt  and  painted  leather,  or  perhaps  with  the 
cool  papyrus  slipper.  Perhaps  you  go  upon  the  house-top  to  have 
achat  with  your  neighbor;  but,  no,  I  think  you  will  wait  till  the 
cool  of  the  evening  for  that.  May  be  your  husband  will  go  fish- 
ing this  fine  morning,  and  as  you  see  him  coming,  you  prepare  a 
boquet  of  the  favorite  lotus  to  offer  him  on  his  arrival.  Then  you 
accompany  him  to  the  papyrus  boat,  and  watch  the  sport.  As  the 
boat  wanders  among  the  rushes,  you  sometimes  grasp  at  them  to 
steady  it,  and  you  applaud  heartily  as  a  skillful  throw  of  the 
double  spear  captures  two  of  the  finny  tribe.  It  is  evident  that 
the  ancient  husband  has  all  the  love  for  music  that  distinguishes 
the  modern  one;  for  his  wife  entertains  him,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  morning's  sport,  with  airs  on  the  harp,  while  other  members 
of  the  family  accompany  her  on  the  lyre  and  guitar.  Afterwards 
you  beat  him  at  a  game  of  chess,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed 
perhaps  at  a  dinner  party  at  a  friend's,  or  in  entertaining  com- 
pany at  home.  In  this  case,  your  guests  admire  your  elegant 
furniture  of  foreign  wood,  your  glass  vases  of  many  colors  and 
rare  and  elegant  ornaments.  The  gentlemen  note  each  other's 
wigs,  their  shape  and  size  (for  all  are  close  shaven  J,  while  the 
ladies  compare  their  ear-rings,  and  give  various  opinions  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  kohl  and  antimony  for  darkening  the  eyes. 
Soon  the  servants  bring  in  the  sumptuous  dinner,  and  the  guests 
do  full  justice  to  the  meats  and  vegetables  (you  ate  onions  there), 
and  pastry;  and  you  may  be  sure^ihe  wines  are  not  neglected. 
During  the  dinner,  and  after  it,  your  guests  are  entertained  by  a 
band  of  musicians,  while  dancers  and  buffoons  add  to  their 
amusement.  You  end  the  day  by  ascending  to  the  house-top  to 
enjoy  the  delicious  moonlight,  such  as  no  other  land  can  boast, 
and  gaze  away  into  the  west,  where  the  great  desert^s  sand 
seems  to  roll  in  golden  billows.  Your  bed  is  of  elegant  shape, 
and  as  you  rest  yonr  head  upon  the  alabaster  pillow  and  offer 
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your  last  prayer  to  the  Sud,  that  he  will  lighten  you  through 
other  happy  days,  let  me  hope  that  gentle  sleep  will  soon  embrace 
you,  and  all  evil  dreams  flee  far  away. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were,  without  doubt,  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  glass-making.  I  have  seen  paintings  on  the  tombs 
representing  glass-blowers,  and  others  of  bottles  half  full  of  wine, 
where  its  red  color  is  represented  as  visible  through  the  clear 
glass.  In  one  of  the  tombs  a  glass  bead  was  found  bearing  the 
king's  name.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  that  of  Thothenes  III, 
the  Pharoah  of  the  Exodus.  It  seems  to  be  also  evident  that  they 
carried  the  manufacture  of  colored  glass  to  a  perfection  which  has 
not  yet  been  attained  by  modern  artists.  Some  specimens  of  their 
workmanship  have  received  the  highest  commendation.  One  piece  of 
glass  was  found  in  which  the  colors  were  arranged  to  form  the 
figure  of  a  bird  somewhat  resembling  a  duck,  and  in  this  the  dif- 
ferent colors  continued  through  the  entire  thickness,  so  that  if  a 
horizontal  section  of  any  depth  was  made,  the  ligures  would  still 
remain  perfect.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  whole  of  this 
specimen  is  formed  of  minute  cylinders  of  different  colors,  welded 
or  fused  together  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  which  workmen 
of  our  day  try  in  vain  to  emulate.  You  can  imagine  what  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  art  when  they  were  able  to  manufacture 
these  microscopic  cylinders  of  various  colors,  and  then  fuse  them 
together  into  any  shape. 

Nevertheless,  they  did  not  use  glass  windows  then.  The  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  window  of  glass  is  simply  to  keep  out  the  air 
while  it  lets  in  the  light,  and  is  peculiarly  a  necessity  of  northern 
countries.  In  Egypt,  where  comfort  absolutely  demands  shelter 
from  the  sun's  parching  rays,  and  where,  even  if  its  direct  beams 
are  excluded,  the  very  light,  reflected  from  the  white  hills  and 
glowing  sands,  is  almost  intolerable,  the  necessity  was  exactly  the 
reverse — to  admit  the  air  while  keeping  the  light  out.  **Nece8- 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  you  know;  and  the  lack  of  this 
necessity  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  reason  for  the  lack  of  the 
invention.  They  were  certainly  far  enough  advanced  to  have 
made  it.  At  a  very  early  period  they  made  successful  imitations 
of  the  amethyst,  emerald  and  other  precious  stones,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign  commerce  was  in  these  spurious  gems. 

The  Egyptians  excelled  in  other  departments  of  manufacture. 
You  remember  that  Ezekiel,  in  speaking  of  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dor of  Tyre,  says,  "Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt 
was  that  which  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail."  This  was 
written,  however,  in  Egypt's  later  day,  688  b.c.  The  Egypt  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  is  that  ancient  land  which  Abraham 
visited,  and  where  Joseph's  brethren  sought  refuge.  In  those  re- 
mote days  the  Egyptians  enjoyed  many  of  the  refinements  of  civ- 
ilization, and  we  may  trace,  in  the  history  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews  the  influence  of  the  art  and  culture  they  had  left  behind. 
Egypt  had  taught  them  how  to  make  the  sacred  statue  of  Apis 
long  before  they  erected  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness;  but 
afterwards  they  used  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  in  a  wor- 
thier service.  When  "the  wise-hearted  women  did  spin  with  their 
hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  *blue,  and 
of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen,' "  they  were  honoring 
their  God  with  those  talents  and  that  skill  which  had  at  first 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  their  heathen  mistresses;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  Qod  used  the  proper  Egyptian  workmen  as  in- 
struments in  teaching  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  "in  wisdom,  and  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship; and  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
and  in  brass,  and  in  carving  of  work,  to  make  any  manner  of  cun- 
ning work,  to  work  all  manner  of  wood  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the 
cunning  workman,  of  the  embroiderer,  and  of  the  weaver.  Some 
specimens  of  the  ancient  linen  are  perfectly  wonderful.  Their 
fineness  and  evenness  are  equal  to  that  of  our  finest  cambric. 
You  can  imagine  what  excellence  they  had  attained  in  this  manu- 
facture when  I  tell  you  that,  in  one  specimen,  MO  threads  were 
counted  in  a  square  inch,  and  in  another  180. 


ft. 


A  Teachbks'  Instituts. — We  have  received  an  excellent  letter 
from  a  Grantsville  friend,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  or  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  uniform  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as — that  great 
necessity  of  our  Territory — uniformity  in  the  kind  of  books  used 
in  our  schools.  An  organization  of  this  kind  at  which  the  teachers 
of  the  Territory  could  periodically  meet  and  discuss  these  and 
similar  questions  would  be  a  blessing  to  our  community.  Wo  urge 
attention  to  the  subject  and  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  say  more  in  favor  of  it  at  present. 


Editobs  Utah  Magazixs: 


Gentlsmsn — As  a  member  of  the  "great  public,"  permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  you  have  thus  far 
conducted  your  worthy  periodical;  and  for  such  a  beautiful  dis- 
play in  its  columns  of  original,  talented,  home-made  articles — 
the  high  appreciation  of  which  is,  I  presume,  ten  times  more  than 
you  have  ever  dreamt  of. 

The  Utah  Maqizikb  is  now  an  absolute  necessity— such  as  the 
thinking  portion  of  Utah  (whose  ranks  are  by  no  means  thin) 
cannot  dispense  with.  The  bold,  firm,  and  unyielding,  yet  fair, 
intelligent  and  impartial  stand  which  it  has  taken,  has  drawn  to- 
wards it  admiration  from  the  hearts  of  all  classes  through  the 
land,  and  laid  for  itself  a  foundation  for  a  wide  circulation  and 
great  success.  Think  not  this  flattery;  for  such  must  certainly 
be  its  happy  fate,  if  the  editors  thereof  do  not  change  base'and 
detract  from  the  advocacy  of  principles  so  bold  as  at  present 
adorn  the  pages  of  their  weekly  luminary. 

Wherever  I  go,  I  hear  naught  but  praises  bestowed  upon  its 
head,  accompanied  with  a  wish  that  it  might  ever  continue  in  its 
development  of  mighty  truth  to  the  world.  For  the  people  are 
satisfied  that  the  great  want  of  this  world  below— Truth— is  com- 
petent enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  rough  handling  it 
might  receive  from  us  will  only  make  it  to  appear  brighter,  and 
then  it  will  have  no  naked  deformity  to  present  when  the  veil 
between  us  and  it  is  rent  asunder;  but  like  the  fountain  of  light 
itself  the  nearer  we  approach  it  the  more  we  can  perceive  its 
beauty  and  goodness. 

Your  articles  on  '-Steadying  the  Ark,"  "Our  Workman's 
Wages,"  "A  Real  Representative  of  the  Most  High,*'  "The 
True  Development  of  the  Territory,"  "Justifiable  Obedience," 
and  scores  of  others  are  certainly  a  great  treat  to  thousands;  and 
depend  upon  it,  they  are  greatly  if  not  duly  appreciated  by  im 
mense  numbers.  They  are  certainly  an  array  of  self-evident- 
truths;  all  candid,  thinking  men  readily  accord  them  praise,  and 
rejoice  at  the  multiplication  of  means  for  carrying  the  grand,  im- 
pressive truths  of  the  gospel. 

When  knowledge  and  light  march  hand-in-hand  with  a  firm 
step,  ignorance  must  melt  into  nothing,  God  will  be  revealed  as 
He  is,  although  it  may  be  galling  to  crabby,  sanctimonious,  self- 
righteous  souls  to  find  that  there  are  others  in  the  Ti'orld  who  toil, 
not  for  pay  alone,  but  who  live  for  theirjfellow-creatures,  who  aim 
at  worshipping  God  with  all  the  fervor  of  their  souls;  but  prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  more  enlarged  views  are  not  minutely 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies,  and  yet 
move  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven.  Presenting  no  zeal 
disproportionate  to  their  knowledge,  and  never  led  by  blind  fan- 
aticitm. 

The  "great  future"  will  undoubtedly  discharge  from  its  hold 
many  surprises;  but  should  we  find  glory  bestowed  upon  heads 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  should  not  feel  grieved:  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  rejoice  at  the  welfare  of  others.  Nothing  but  merit 
will  bring  us  exaltation,  and  against  the  rewarding  of  that  noble 
quality,  no  one  should  raise  his  hand.  The  heaven  we  ourselves 
make  will  be  the  only  one  we  shall  eigoy;  therefore,  no  one  should 
envy  us  of  that  which  we  labored  hard  for.  Neither  would  our 
enjoyment  of  a  blessed  abode  on  a  celestialized  world  lessen  the 
glory  of  the  habitations  of  some  one  else  any  more  than  would 
the  borrowing  of  a  light  from  a  candle  rob  it  of  that  which  gives 
it  luster.  Then  let  truth  spread  on  in  its  progress,  chasing 
away  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  imparting  to  mankind  a 
great  conception  of  the  life  that  is,  and  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

May  prosperity  attend  your  laudable  exertions,  and  peace  and 
plenty  be  your  portion,  is  the  desire  of 

Your  well-wisher, 

Cababantos. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  15,  1869. 
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1.     I   wish  1  wore  a    star,     ma'ina,    I    wish  I  were  a        star;  And  you  would  always  look  lor  mc  Up  to  the  hcav'ns  bo    far. 
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2  And  when  the  dark  night  came  ma'maYou'dneTer  need  a      light,     Fori  would  al-ways  shine  for  you  and  shine  so  very  bright. 
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Your  path  would  ne'er  be  dark  ,ma'ma,  For  I'd  be  sure  to    shine,    If  oth  -  er  stars  for-got  their  place,rd    always  be   in      mine, 
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I  know  you  love  mo  now,mamma,So  kind  and  good  you  are,     Bat    you  would  know  who  Willie  love^  If    ho  couUl  be   a        star. 
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THE  GRiEFENBERG  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEK 


WATER'S' 

New  Scale  Pianos, 

WITH  IRON  FllAME, 
Ovcr-strun<:  Bass,  and  Agraffe  Bridj;e. 

PARLOR,  GRURGH  ANB  CABINET 

The  Ir^ht  mtiniifa<>ture«l ;    WurrunteU  ft»r  Six  Yeari*. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  ChbANS.-FUlCKS 
greatly  reduced  for  casb.  h«jH'  7-OctHve  Pianos 
of  fin(t-clu88  uiakerfl  for  I'i'f  a%  u  :•;  'vanl.  New  Cab- 
inet Or;;Hn8  for  $45  an('  U|  urU.*  {mh  «>iirt-hand  lu- 
strunientH  fn>ni  $40  to  ^iio.  Monthly  instulluionts 
received.  Illustrated  Catalogues  mailtMi  for  iliroe 
rnt»s. 

WARf:ilOOMS: 


No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 


I'iuuws 


rJ-JSTIMOyiJLS: 
Watorn'  J*inui>K  are  kuowu  aHuuKUi^  tlu-  vi- 
— J\>u»  VorJc  Eramjfliift. 

AVw  can  speak  of  the  uierits  of  the  Waters" 
from  personal  kn«»wledpe  a"  heinj?  <»f  the  vr 
•{Ual  ity . — f'h  rial  inn  Jnttlliffmrrr. 

The  Waters'  I'iauos  are  Ituilt  of  the  t»e»:t  and 
moHt  thoroughly  peasoiH-i  materiiil. — AUi'tintf  ornl 
Journal. 

Waters*  Piauoft  and  Melodeon<  rhallenge  cunipari- 
uttii  with  the  finest  made  anywhere. — Huinf  Journal. 

Horace  Waters,  481  Ur<»adway,  ifs  Tanied  f«»i-  the  ex- 
cellence of  hi»  FianoH  and  Organs. — Ectnin*/  Post. 

The  Waters  IMano  i-ankn  with  the  bent  niauufac- 
turcd  in  America* — The  Jndr.j»'ndent,  X.  Y. 

Our  friend«  will  find  at  Mr.  Waters'  .store  the  very 
test  a^ortment  of  Pianos,  Melodeonc  and  Organs  to 
be  found  in  th«  Uuited  State(^. — Orahaia'a  Magazine 

Musical  Doixos.— Since  Mr.  Watem  gave  up  p»ib- 
linhing  sheet  music,  he  haa  devoted  bis  whole  capital 
and  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  loile  of  Pianos 
and  Melodeent*.  lie  ha8  Just  isiiued  a  catalogue  of 
hia  new  Instruments,  giving  a  new  scale  of  prices, 
which  shows  a  mark»*d  reduction  from  former  rates, 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  aM'arded  the  First 
Premium  at  seveml  Fairs.  Many  people  of  the  jire- 
sentday,  who  are  attracted,  if  not  confused,  with  the 
flaming  advertisements  of  rival  piano  houses,  prob- 
ably overlook  the  modest  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Waters;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  hit:  in^ti" 
/nents  earned  him  a  go<»d  reputation  long  before  > 
p«)8itf<ms  and  "honors"  connected  therewith  weri« 
ever  thought  of;  indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in  our  residence,  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years.)  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world  might  be  proud.  We  have  always  been  de- 
lighted with  it  as  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  iuxtru- 
ment,  and  there  is  no  dou1>t  of  its  durability  ;  more 
tlutn  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrated  pianists,  have  performed 
on  the  SAid  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
Bndjirst-class  Instrument.  Stronger  indorsement  we 
could  not  give. — Home  Journal^ 
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HEALTH  SECURED 

;  IIV  USING 

HERRICE'S  SUGAR  COATZSD  PILLS. 


This  remarkable  Am- 
erican Kemedy  in  car- 
rying the  world  l>t/ 
istorin .  Over  tl  ve  m i  1 - 
li(Ui  boxes  are  sold 
i  annually. '  Compo^ed 
I  entirely  of  Flowers. 
jRooti:,  BaliianiH  and 
I  Extracts,  their  elt'ect 
on  the  human  .system 
IH  idea.-'ant,  saiinfac- 
tory  and  s  uccesrful. 

They  are  a  positive 
remedy  f  o  r    Liver 

Complaints,    (J  «>  u  t , 

I  Jaundice,  Byspepsia,  KheunuitiHni,  Affections  of  the 
Bladder  and  kidney.  Fevers,  Xervous>ne8.s,  Krysipelas, 
Diseaseii  of  the  skin.  Impurity  of  We  Blood,  Innama- 
tion.  Melancholy,  Sick  Headache,  Costivenes.-^,  Pains 
in  the  Heivd,  Breat^t,  Side.  P«ack  and  Limbs,  PileK, 
BillouH  AffectiouH,  Female  Diseases,  etc.,  etc. 
LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 
— 0 — 

KID  STRENGTHENING  PLASTERS. 

These  renowned  Plas- 
ters cure    pains,  weak- 
ness and  diftress  Jn  the 
back,  hii1e!>;und  breast, 
in  five  hours.      Indeed, 
so  certain  are   they   to 
do  this,    that    the    pro- 
prietor  warrants  them. 
^pread  from  resins,  bal- 
sams and    K  u  m  s  ,   en 
beautiful    Kid   leather, 
renders  them  peculiar- 
j  ly  adapted  to  the  %vants 
^I    of  Females  and   otliers. 
Each  Plai^ter  will  wear 
from    one   t «»    four 
mo. ths.  and   in    rheu- 
matic   I  om  plai  ut  s, 
r^ -iL  sjtrain.s  and  bruises,  fre- 
quently effects  cures  when  all  other  renje«lie«  fsiii. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

i  OR.  FERRIN^S  FUMI6AT0R 

A  ])ositive  remedy  for  Catarrh.  Uronchitls.  Minis- 
terss  Kore  Tlimat.  L<«ssof  Voice.  OfleiiMve  l»i-elinrL'es 
I  form  the  Head.  I'artiai   l>e!ifne-s.  Noiind-  "t   Distant 
I  Waterfjillf,  Whizzing  of  Steam,  ete. 

4^-  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  'niS 
I  But  is  used  In  a  eummon  i»i]>e.  It  <  ure-  on  the  i»riii- 
'  ciple  (.f  Medicated  Air.  AM  the  membnines  of  the 
I  head  afid  throat  are  dron^rht  imniediately  under  its 
I  influence.  This  remedy  strike*  at  tlie  r*»oi  of  the 
di.sease.  and  drive**  from  the  marker  all  nfln'r  nied- 
.   icines  for  the  same  mala<lies. 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES.  25  CENTS. 


HORSE  POWDERS. 

•  Thesecel- 
efifated  and 
r  en  o  w  n  e  d 
lH>\v«lerK  for 
horsei  and 
•  attle  have 
been  tested 
by  an  intel- 
ligent pub- 
lic for  »i.\- 
teen  years. 
IlundreJs 

of  the  principal  horsemen  of  the  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed them  the  only  Condition  Powders  safe  to  use  and 
work  the  horse.  There  is  nothing  in  them  io  expose 
the  animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everythinfr  to  im- 
prove them.  The  proprietors  of  horserail  roads,  om- 
nibusses,  and  stage  owners  in  all  the  principal  cities 
use  them;  and  their  combined  testimony  stamps 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  science.  letters 
•ff'^ient  to  fill  a  small  book  are  in  our  poseession,- 
testifying  to  their  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  purchase  money 
should  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  •' V. 

|5***-^I1  the  above  articles  are  sold  'iXifiK.w^}$»st$ 
and  Merchants  every m here,  and  at  A\TlOf.ESALK 
and  RETAIL  by  ;      '    ;    '•    * 

SA  L  T zj'Kjfik'irr,  vta  //. 
L.  W.  Warner  &  (MT,  Proprietors, 

67  MPBI^^T  Street,"  NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  Myer.  of  Savannah.  C»a.,  says  they  are  the  best 
mechanical  supporters  for  weak  mubcIeseverdiscoA-- 
ered;  that  by  their  warming  properties  they  bring 
power  and  health,  n:itil  the  strength  of  the  muscleo 
are  entirely  rebtored.  That  he  knows  a  case  where 
AilccK-k's  Plasters  cur.^d  a  gentleman  of  a  weak  spine. 
That  he  dally  prefer  bes  them  in  his  practice  with 
the  happiest  resulU*,  and  desires  us  to  refer  to  him. 

Dr.  liendertvon,  of  Fainsville,  Louisiana,  says; 
"The  counter-irritant  effect  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plas- 
terti  is  produced  in  such  a  mild  and  gradual  wa.v, 
they  so  invigorate  the  circulation  around  the  i>artM 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
ous diseases  such  a  great  sedative  influence,  that  I 
place  their  contidentiv  at  the  he^d  of  every  plaster 
now  in  use.' 

Dr.  .lohiison,  of  Hartford,  say-: 
"My  «laily  experience  c<»nfirms  the  very  sujierior  i-x- 
cellence  of  your  Porous  Plasters.  At"  this  moment 
of  writing^.  a  man  npplie"  for  one,  who,  by  entangle- 
ment In  a  shaft  of  machinery,  had  both  his  legs 
broken,  sjdne  severely  injured,  and  was  for  nearfy 
a  year  entirely  helpless.  This  man  found  relief  very 
s«Min  Iiy  tlie  application  of  a  ]daj»ter  to  his  .«pine.  Ho. 
was  .soon  enaided  to  work,  and  now  belabors  as  well 
i\x  ever.  He  w<.uld  cbeerfnlly  jiay  five  dollars  for 
a  "ingle  planter,  if  tbey  conld  not  be  bad  at  a  lower 
i-ate,  Sur;ie(»ns  >ihoMbl  make  use  of  these  perforate*! 
plaxfers,  to  ibe  exclusion  <»f  all  ofbers,  as  their  flex- 
ibility anti  adhesiveness  are  greatly  in  advance  of  all 
other  jdaster-^  with  which  I  am  ac<]uainte<l.  Mhile 
the  i>ert<u-ati«»ns  peculiar  to  them  render  them  great- 
ly »>uperior  to  all  others  tor  ordinary  sui'gical  uses. 
Knowing  the  pla.*iters  to  lie  so  Ufcful.  1  have  no 
"crujdes  that  my  sentiments  should  I  e  known. 

.I.W.  JOHNSON,  M.D." 

Dr.  Sterling's  testimony: 
"For  two  .vears,  I  have  "been  a  great  sufferer  fron» 
neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  found  only  temi>orary  re- 
lief from  all  the  various  remedies  that  1  have  tried, 
until  I  applied  one  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasl«rs.  I 
<-ut  it  into  three  strips,  placing  one  under  each 
shoulder  blade,  and  the  other  over  the  small  of  the 
ba<-k:  and  for  the  past  three  months,  1  have  had 
scarcely  V  twinge  of  the  old  pain. 

1  advise  all  who  suffer  from  nervou**  diseases  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  trial  of  the  wonderful  Por- 
ous Plaster.  *     - 

A.  F.  STERLING,  StM\  Singer  Mfg. Co. 

New  Y<.rk,  June  S,  1868. 
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MEDICINAL  QUALITIES 

—OF  TllE-V 

OROUS.  PLASTERS. 

The  Porous  Plastej1<  possess  the  soothittg,  warra- 
inc  and  sustaining  qualities  of  the  combined  plastera 
i  t  the  dispeneatories.  An  Electrician,  who  haa  great 
experijenotf  of  t^ielr  efl"ects  in  Loral  Rlieumatism,  in 
Tic  Dbloreus,  and  deep-seated  nervous  and  other 
iyWi>'^,»"d  in'  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc  ,  etc.,  at- 
rtribulfs  ail  their  sedative,  stimulative  and  pain- 
. Relieving  effects  to  their  electkio  qualities.  He 
assert:*  that  tliey  re^itpre  the  healthy  ehnrtric  condi- 
tion (equilibrium)  of  the  part,  and  f/<af  being  restored 
y^ai?  ahd  morbid  action  ce»6e.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  great  number  of  betieflcial  indications  produced 
by  one  of  these  plasters.  lie  afllrms  that  Head-ache 
is  cured  by  one  worn  just  below  the  breast-bone; 
that  one  placed  over  the  navel  will  cure  hysterics, 
as  well  as  dysentery,  and  affections  of  the  bowelw. 

FOR  SALE  in  Salt  Lake  Citv,  by 

Messrs.  GODBE  A  CO. 

Office— Brand reth  House,  New  York. 


ALLCOCK'S  POROUS 

STRENdTHSMNCl 

PLASTERS. 

ALLCOCK'S  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  the  reMjIts  of 
studies  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Schecut,  of  South 
Candina;  of  Dr.  Wm.  Wagrtaft",  now  Baron  Wagstaff, 
ofllonice  H.  Day,  tho  distinguished  manufacturer 
of  rubber  goods;  and  of  Thomas  Allcock,  Chemist 
and  member  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New 
York,  now  Oeueral  Allco<-k,  etc.,  etc. 

Step  by  step  this  commodity  has  attained  its  un- 
precedented fame.  They  are  universally  approved. 
They  sni)port,  strengthen,  and  aid  the  growth  of 
muscles.  They  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  nerves,  allaying  irritability,  while  supplying^ 
warmth.  They  »eem  to  accumulate  electricity,  and 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  part 
where  applied,  by  which  healthy  actions  are  iMdnced. 

Even  in  paralysis,  where  articulation  was  suspen- 
ded, the  use  of  the  Porous  Plasters  to  the  spine 
restored  the  articulation,  and  materially  reduced  the 
paralysis.  In  fact,  the  patient  could  help  herself, 
while  before  the  Porous  piaster  was  applied  she  was 
as  helpless  as  a  baby.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Sally  Elliot, 
Springfield,  Maw. 
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BOOT   AND    SHOE    MA]VlJj^~CTVRERS!^ 

SECOND  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  ORDERS  PUNfttuHiLLY  AnENDED  TO  ; 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

Half*  Block  Xortb  orSnlKnitlOII  Square.  Mate  Boad,  H*to  conntantly  on  hand 
und  aake  to  order  Boors,  Sashes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc.,  ofeverr  deKrip- 
tlo>      I'artiea  building  or  making  alterations  will  find  ItadTantageootto  call  on 

SMITH  BROS 


Utah  Blagazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 

4  THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  W.  S.  flODBK. 


H.LATKY 


-O- 


LE8TABLISHKD  1»55.< 


GODBE  8l  CO., 


Are  RecoIviDg  Daily 


Drugs,Me(licines 


We  desire  to  c*ll  the  Attention  of  the  PIBLIC  I 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  are  still 
determined  to  sell  at  the  YEBT  LOWEST  RATES  | 
at  RETAIL. 

All    immense    variety    of 
^oods,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

LARGi<lST  stock  at  retail 
iu  the  '1  en'itory  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

The  CHEAPEST  store  in 
town, 

WALKER  BROS. 


Gil-eat  indncements  to  buy 

WALKER  BROS,  i  COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

GOoS?'',ScSiS^  che'J^p       P*"»T,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 
at  I 

WALKER  BROS.  1 33  r  ll  s  13.  o  s. 


Greal  variety  oi;  Ladies' 
and  Children*'  slioes,  cheap- 
er than  ever  ofiered  be.  ore 

WALKER  BROS. 


PRllVTS,  SHEETINGS, 
FJ.ANx>KLfc«,  ami  CLOTHS, 
greatly  below  the  i-egrnlar 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


CROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps,  etCi,  decid- 
edly belovi'  anything:  ever 
offered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


cibo«y    cibo* 


Flour, 

Wheat, 


•SrT-JElT>. 


-AX 


TOILKT    REQl  ISlTLXi. 

CASE  GOODS, 

Pure  Wines  and  Liquors, 

LDOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


With  wlilcli  tlieir  E8tnbIirthm«iitH  will  !»»•  kr-|;t  ron- 
stautly  Duppla-tl. 


Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros 


ForTiKon  A  McFarland*8  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Couah  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  &c. 


4^  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  are  offend  to  cash 
and  short  time  biiyerif.    Cull  and  examine  at 

Exchange  Buildg,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Or  at  their  Biuuch  IIou«e. 

■  '  Main  Street,      ....     06DEN. 


DYE  STUFFS, 


x*.^xiisr7js,  oxxjS, 


PERFUMERIES 


X' .A.  1*  23  XO*  •!« 


PIANOFORTE 


attAyDs  Ayo  gram)  syuh'ES, 

:]{.  OCTAVK 

The  •  -J  HUty  "  in  the  very  h<«.'<t  I*iBi»o  fi»r  the  Oreat 
West.hecMUiSf  it  Htaiidr)  in  tu'.o  I'.nper  Tiiannuj other 
IMnno.  t  reijiiire'i  no  repairing  or  regriilatiug;  ship- 
ping any  distance, or  dau^puesn  does  not  jiffect  them. 

It  comnienres  wnc.e  the  "First  Premium"  Makern 
wtop,  and  upon  the  most  improved  M<»deru  scale 
make^i  lour  patented  improvements' ;  vvhieh  make 
the  Arion  nioie  "(imple.  yet  stronger:  increasing  ir^ 
volume  and  heaiity  of  tone,  while  rendering  the  in- 
strument more  enduring. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

First.  The  patent  Ari'^t  Revt-rfod  Mooden  AgrafJe 
Bridge,  wljich  letain-t  all  the  imrity  ot  tone'only 
found  in  a  vnoilcii  bridge  itlio  mki  whereon  the* 
i4tring«<  lay).  i(ii<l  id>tain>>  all  the  sjiid  prolonged 
strength  oi  ton**  nf  fho  nu-l;*;  Agraffe,  without  that 
aeut«-  metala-  nois«'  whirli  tVer.ietai  AgmtlV  develop!* 
by  use. 

iSei'undly,  Thr  l'iit«nt  1 /•/»»<  Compound  \Vre>t- 
IMaiik.  wliith  li'dd-*  tie  tiuiiug  pinn,  i.s  six  thick- 
ncH-es  of  hard  Juaph*.  tl. ••  rii?)  of  each  layer  run-in 
a  ditlt-rent  din-rtioi-,  'I'lu'  a.ivanlage.-*  ar*-,  the  ilO 
tons  strain  of  tin-  rttrings  i-ainiot  split  our  Arion 
wrest-idank.  a*-  lie«iu<.-iitly  happfus  in  other  Pian(<s, 
and  wln-n  j^eopL-  ■»ay  ••  J/y  J'i,iii>  trnn't  .<lan(i  in  /«;>f ." 
all  other  makers  inu'»t  u-to  tin*  sinsrh-  wre?t  plank 
witli  the  grail:  running  only  one  way. 

Tilt'  Arion  Tunini:-lMns  havp  end  wood  to  hold 
them  on  «v«'ry  side,  while  all  other  nut  kvr-*  ran  have 
it  only  upon  two  «wid«'-,  «>f  tln-ii"  pin>. 

Thirdly,  Tl.c  Tatent  Arixn  Diagonal  Sustaining 
Bar,  extiMidiu'.:  par<dlid  with  tho  sn«'i  strings  under 
the  over  strung  llass  r^trings.  Tin-  .lrio»  i.-^  the  only 
Piano  wlKMein  tlie  ('nornonis  -train  of  the  large 
steel  .strings  i-*  re■>:i^t«•ti  in  tin*  natuial  phu  t*  and  di- 
roftion.  Ising  t!ti-i  l.ar  n-nder<  !Ji«>  veakest  part  in 
all  other  over  .strung  IManos  :!io 

STRONGEST  IN  THE  ARION. 

Fourthly.  The  Pattuf  Jt-mn  lion  Frame  <omeM- 
tmtes  all  the  nudal  in  fmnt  of  tiic  tunin;z  pin  line, 
and  its  frame  is  lot  irto  •  l.uttcd>  the  front  edge  of  the 
wooden  wrest  plai.l;.  lieieby  preventing  tht*  great 
strain  of  the  strir  gs  upon  it  fn»m  splitting  or  mov- 
ing it  one  partirli .  All  other  •"Full  Ir«»n  Frames'* 
rover  the  entire  wiest  jtlank,  and  when  it  is  split  it 
•  annot  he  seen,  thr  wood  «.f  t\w  .t /•«>>«  wrest  plank 
is  seen. 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 
unsupported  by  either  buucome,  weak  facts,  or  u««e 
Jess  or  complicated  Patents.      We  append  a  few  un 
bought  opinions  ol'  tho.'se  who 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

The  .'!u^'rul  Director  of  the  Ne\V  York  Conserva- 
tory of  31  .sic,  K'itoarJ  MollcvlntUfT,  bays.  "The 
Arion  1  bought  of  you  in  the  best  Piano  1  ore."  play- 
ed on;  that  r<dling  bass  and  silvery  treble,  etc" 

John  If.  H'o'xfx,  Piano  Dealer.  O«wego,  N.  V..  .says: 

The  tone  in  truly  immense,  an  I  surj  av^e.s  anything 

in  the  «hape  of  a  Piano  we  ev  r  v\w  c  I;t«ard  of,  etc." 

Iforacc  (irefJi/  said:  "The  A't^n  is  the  best  Sqmire 
Piam-,  superior  for  its  c  «»>«rne.-8  and  brilliancy  of 
tone,"  &  . 

Louis  \\'o[inn\  For'  Li  nverworth,says:  "My  Piano 
arrived  her«  in  sjden.li  I  «»rder.  Its  tone  filKs  niy  par- 
lor with  melody — it  is  the  wonder  and  a<lmimtiou  of 

all   who  hetir'  it.      Miss .   who  is   tea  h   ig   the 

I'iano  desircfi  me  to  order  one  for  her,"'  &.<. 

Vie  desire  agents  in  every  city  whe'  •  e  have  not 
api»oinied  them. 

COV'ELI     .  CO., 

im<\vL-»VAY,  N.  Y 


General  Agents  fiuMi.C.  .Mai»-"« 
fortes. 


'  Pat.  Ario'-  r  ano- 


PARIS  AND  NEW  YORK  FASIIIONS.FOR  1869. 
THIRKILL  k  EARL,  Merchant  Tailorx,  l8t  Sontb 
street.  Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  a  Splendid 
A88ortmcnt  of  Good«,  and  guura  tee  a  perfect  fit,  with 
exccllouco  of  workiBanship.  (inntlcmen'«  own  ma- 
terial made  up. 


1  nniCAGO  BOARDIBTG  HOUSE—I^vem  of  First  Class  j 
\j  Refreshments,  take  notico  that  J.  M.  Matthew's 

RESTAURANT  is  now  open  and  ready  to   accom- 
modate   hi8   friend.*)    and   the  public.     Give  him  a 
call.    F<»ur  doors  o.ist  ofOodbe's   Exchange  Uuild- I 
'  In^s.  ] 


DR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAMS  MEDICAL  DISPENS- 
ary,  for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaintfi,  three 
doors  west  of  Theatre,  yover  Sores,  CuncerK,  Fe- 
viale  WoakneMH,  RlieumatiMni,  and  all  cumpIaiutD  to 
wliich  the  human  family^are.^-abjected,  arepositlrely 
eured. 


CSN,  OOWS,  TOUNa  CATTUB,  WUBa,  AND  AMERICAN  MARES.    Salt  Lake  City. 


Jouanu.  Of  "^^^ 


IDE"VOTEI>    TO 


'CD 


iteratttre,  ilrt,  leienee  and  idttcation 

E.  L.  T.  HARBISON  AND  W.  <^,  GODBE,  PROPRIETORS. 


c  9»  TV  'M!  mi  TV  '.w  m  s 


I 

1  / 


After,  (Poetry),  -         -        - 

Rosamond's  Bower;  (Conipl6t«<  Story), 

A  ('oiRT  Preacher  and  Father  Hyacinthi, 

(Correspondence  to  President  Youkg,  by  E.  W.  Tullidge, 

An  Appeal  to  the  People, 

A  Card  by  W.  S.  Godbe. 

A  Card  to  the  Public,  by  Eli  B.  Kclsey, 

Liberty,  by    Emily  E.  Teasdale, -        -        -     412 

The  Lottery  Dreamer,  continued, -        •    '    -        413 
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lUSSEY. 


DAHLER  &  CO.  BANKERS  }'^"  "^"''"  °'*^  «^<i  o.<aox»oxTa.^^ 


ZpE^^loixct  Ck^TLrX    TTirg^lixl^,    IMOlS'T.A.lSa'.i^ . 
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soon  a»  4to*. 


THE  UTAH  ADTERTISER. 


ie^^c^jcaric.       Uj^iOBi  IPiSljRANCE  €tl.,|  GRAIN  WANTED. 

INSDIiANGE     COMPANY         or  San  Francisco,  Ca. 


(?F — 


I  OASB  CAPITAI.  foUT  yaM  im 

GOLD  eoi9r $790,000 


WB  WILL  PAY  THK 


SAN  FBANras(»^POR»iA. .  ^^^^^^^^_  --^^^^  ^^  |HIBHESI  cash  price 


o 

1 


— (}- 


TUU  ^f\\  kBi#*r»  I^'g1]KANCK  COMPANY  ban  e»- 
iRWiidied  «  General  ageacy  in  Salt  TiAe  City,  f*r  th» 
leiritory  of  atm%.  ^    ,^      ^ 

P<yllui«)a  iss««cL  piiyabl«<»ithAr  im  dold  or  CvrrrMcy, 
RNiuajl>edM*ire^. 


iBSure  against  Loss  by  Fire  on  terras   as 
faT»rabi«  ae  any  ©t  her  First  Claws  Cempaiiy 

!  warLotees  promptly  aad  eqaitably  ad- 
;  joatea  and  paid. 

9mtnAl  A$tnU  Fur  VM  Ttrxit^ry. 


MLlOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PMD  AT 

THE  ftENERAL  ASENfiY. 

n 

<^liw»Mi»iice  eifrcU'J  «■  Yt^tm  .Property,   Hiit*. 
Mercii«na(«e,     Rinkn    ««K     Dwr^Uinjjii   nt    fiediiced 

A.  a.«ALST0N.  tSeorrtary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

(4en«fral  Agent'*  for  Vtut. 


MORB  VHAN   lOO.OOO  PERSONS 

Bear  toBtimony  td  tlio  Wonderful  Cnratira 
Bffectft  of 


Dr.  Joseph  Walker's    || 


NEW  MEI1«ALII»MyERY. 
Fr.  eABfS   eATAMH  KBMfetlf. 

AeSRTAIN  GBRK  FOil-eATAKRH  A^p   ALL 
Mocotfs  I>iMabe*  «f  Uie  betid,  now  «»d  throat. 
ThtB  fi  a  Mwlidna  neTpr  Wljur?  Hue*!  cv  k»cwB  t« 
the  imWic.    I>r.  Oidy,  the  dlaeoirerer,  VS8  ft  wraeiW 

iiJe"  tet.tiii«  all  the  remedies  ««ftnt^''»t*?«i, re- 
lief—in hi»  effortB  to  Obtain  4  cnro  he  diMtorefred  this 
<jNB<^UAi.tiiO  aBicMV,  itbfch  cure«»  him  in  the  t^hort 
•  (.pace  of  eight  weeks.  »  #■  m    i  {« 

n  hxi*  been  thor^uyhly  te^ttd,  and  ha8  in.t  failed  In 
a  «injrle  iu«tance.    Several  at  the  mc.«t   abiitinate 
'  cawa  hare  been  thoi-onghly  e«re«i  by  t luj  remedy 
art«»r  erery  other  known  medicine  bad  failed.    «/ery 
;  one  who  has  tried  it  will  Certify  t«  the  Irnth  ef  the 
abore  ttatement. 

Krery  one  afflicted  with  Catarrh  should  lfi>« '<  a 
trial  and  And  «nt  for  liinihelf  whether  it  Ipu  hnmbus. 
Price,  $2  per  Bottle.     .S«.ld  by  CiODBK  k   Co.,  N»lt 
T^ke  City. 


.  e         CALIFORNIA 

VINEGAR  BITTERS, 

Manufactured  from  the  native  Herbs  and  Eootu 
of  Call  for  ni«, 

The  Great  Blood  Purifier. 

TrtR  TXFfAMM.\TOIlY  AND  CHRONIC  R1IEI-M.\- 
TVil  AND ViOrK  DYSPEPSIA  or  INDIirESTIOX. 
BILIOUS  BEMITTENT,  and  INTERMITTENT  FE- 
VERS DISEASES  OF  THK  BLOOD,  LIVBK,  KID- 
KEYS  and  BLADDER,  these  BIl'TBRS  have  been 
inwt  aS?ce8«ftil.    SUCH  DISEASED  are  caused  by 
vSlATED  BIi)0D,tvhichi8  generally  pwlucod  by 
deran«^ent  of  Iho  DlilESTI^K  ORGANS. 
Cleanse  tbo  Vitiated  Blood  whenerer  you  find  ltd 
impuriUa  baratlng  through  the  skin  in  Pimplea  Krup- 
ttoSS  or  Sorea ;  cltausc  it  when  yon  find  it  o»»8trncte|i 
iSltlug^hinthorein.;  cleanse  it  when  >t  ««  fo«U 
Sd  your  feelings  will  tell  you  when.    Kcop  the  blood 
healthy,  and  all  will  bo  woll. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

R.  H.  Mcdonald  &  co. 

Bruggists  and  Agents, 
rnmer  Pino  awl  SaiiRomo  Street*.  Sau  Francisra.  Cal. 
^  Tild  Sa^monto,  Cal..  and  34  Watt  Street,  N.  Y. 

Ca-od'fcye  c«3  Go. 

A  G  E  X  T  S  . 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  IKJDEN. 


''Ever  of  Thee,"  elc. 

T^ie  Maa  «r  woman  whw  recorers  from  Inilijceytioa 
Dv*pep»*i«.  Lirtfr  Complaint,  etc.,  by  the  dko  of   Dr. 

Fapr'iT  Invlgeratlng  lorilal  («nd  it  i..  the  K..! 

remi^'Jy  e.xt«nt  for  these  compUintrfi*.  will  jspontan- 
oousfly  quote  the  words  of  the  "gonpisl."  and  (•▼inte 
icratitude  to  the  beneflcient  gentleman  who  inTenieU 
an  inTi^orant  combining  t*.  many  exceHeni  qualitie*. 
It  is  pleasant  to  the  tn^te.aml  «  hildren  like  it.  tor 
Hule  bv  Mrowa.  Weber.  HB«i  (Irnham.  No».  10  and  U 
North  Second  »treet.  S»t.  \.on\^.  

SUUBS!  SLABS 

T  H.WK  A  LARGE  giANTlTY  OF  G^>f)D  M.AB!«. 
I  forfijel  or  other  piirpo-e^  nt  my  Mill,  in  S<inth 
Mill  Cioek  Chuvob.  12  milc^  tv  m  the  Temple  Block, 
Which  I  wi  I  Well  «t  *ix  dollars  per  cord  lor  cas^h 
or  other  ^'ocl  pay.     Lwmber  ren.fantly  '^'J^»Jff ^'^ 

,]    ^ILVBK.    KXG INKER    AND    MACHINIST 
b  idockt*  nurih  <.f  THbeiua*  If,  on   telegi«ph  line 

A  \NDERSON.  GLOVEK.  JD  J^Ol  Til  STREET 
A  WcKt  ol  MerrbantV  Kx<hnnpe.  Kanry  ^alt  Lake 
Cih'\*^ii  for  Gentlciuonand  l^tdies,  Fur  Rote*',  etc. 

FVnCY  EMBROIDERED  GAUNTLETS, FIR  AND 
Buikfikin.  on  hand  and  made  to  «.r(ler,  to  ^uit  the 
tirnei*  MRg.  HYDE.  State  Road,  South  Revere  Hoi]«e. 


W 


KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  l.«ke  City  Sept.  ai. 

SPtCIAL.    NOTICK* 

'  A 

The  SaiatoKa  '*A"  •*'!•«>"  :  Water  i«  probably  the 

•  most  effective  mineral  wate    f»nn<l  on   eillier  conti- 
nent.    It  haf  ten  per  ««'UT.  i'l  cater  mineral  prox>er- 

I  ties  than  the  rcleiiratefl  Congr'-Ki*  Spring;  lonr  tlmf" 
that  of  Baden  Bu«len  of  Austria;  live  lime^  that  of 
;  Aix  1^  Chapelle  in  Pru«'?ia:  twice  that  of  Vichy  in 
I  Fran«e:  ne^vlv  three  tim»'«  Ki«iit<'r  than  tbereuown- 
^  ed  Selt/er  of  Germany:  and  cjually  orer  the  Spa*  of 

•  Bath,  England,  and  Ki-senpiii  in  Bavaria. 
The  reitutation  of  fhi«  wjUei  \n  i'lv^d  upon  it*  »•!- 

fectf  m  difrtai-ef  of  the  ^tonla^■h,  liver,  bowelw,  kid- 
nevb  and  fpJe^n.  It  a«t.«<  with  wonderful  benefit  in 
cabei*  of  chronic  dy^4pep>•^a.  eonntipation,  jtia^el,  pout. 
Scrofula.  mtaneonH  aflection",  general  lethargy. 
»or«Ree«  and  prostration  of  tiie  M-^tem, 

Ageat  for  the  Saratojra  »*A"  Spring  Water, 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

*«  College  Plaeo.  New  York. 


-QPHAM'S  BAXB  OLOSS 

AND  CURLING  FLUID, 

Contains  nothine  injuriuM"  to  the  hair  or  fkiw.  and 
imparts  a  BaaiTiFtL  (i !.©!>.«.  pi  events  the  falling  of 

.  the  Hair,  and  keeps  it  in  curl. 

,       Wholesale  at  -lOHX   F.  HENRY  S  Great  Family 

!  Medicine   and  Fnncv  Go<kI«  Wareho««e.  No.  h  COL- 

1  LEGE  PLACE.  New  York. 

;       A hf,  WUifLESALE «n<t  RKTA  1L  h>/ 

C3fr-OX>3SXX   tib    Oo., 

^  Exchanee  Bnildinf:. 

SALT  LAKE  riTr, 
1  An^  Main  ,v//v^'/.  fn:ijKX. 

I 


HOME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PUREI-KELSON  A 
Field,  Manuf«ctnrer»«  of  Pure  Candy,  wholes^ale 
and  retail,  at  the  'GOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY.'^  -Main  ftriet. 

9^  Confectionery    in    variety   and    «inality    wne- 
4)nulled.  __^.^__^__^___-— -^ 

OLIVE  &  REID,        ; 

AT  Ti«  I  WOODMANSEE  &  BRO. 

SECOND  SOUTH  STREET,  ^  Are  coM!«tantly  #npplied  with  a  ftne  Ftoek  of  Deme^- 

«i«^«1.    1)*A<i<1     Prof^lrorfl    Ati»      nailV.   i  »'<•*'  Sheetingif,  Print*,  J)enimK.   Corfef   .Tean^    De 

Fresh  Bread,  CiackeK,  etc.,  Daily, ,  ,.,„„,«.,„.„,  c™...  «,„.«..,  j»..,  ..e.  «... 

AoarTTVA  rimvil  andCapii,  Boetu  and  6boe»«  a  splendid  ai-Mirtwent. 

SPARjUJOf O  i'";^"  ,j^^  6ROCWRY  DFPARTMKNT  i».  eewrJete  tn  Tari- 

ORANOEB,  I^OIWK*.^^^^^^^         .„ .., ,.,„,. 

Qf*Op»«  »f^r  ♦*>•  Tkeatre. 


lAstABHw-wain  jTHTTiiBfT  iinti  *  naaxntj.     '-' 
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AFTER. 


After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun; 
After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves; 
Silver  stars  when  the  day  is  done; 
After  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves. 

After  the  clouds,  the  violet  sky; 
After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves; 
Qutet  woods  when  the  winds  go  by; 
After  the  battle,  peaceful  graves. 

After  the  knell,  the  wedding  bells; 
After  the  bud,  the  radiant  rose; 
Joyful  greetings,  from  sad  farewells; 
After  our  weeping,  sweet  repose. 

After  the  burden,  the  blissful  meed; 
After  the  flight,  the  downy  nest; 
After  the  furrow,  the  walking  seed; 
After  the  shadowy  river — rest. 


ROSAMOND'S  BOWEB. 


Love  was  everything  to  Margaret  Mercer — ^love  and  home. 
She  was  such  a  very  woman  to  the  heart's  core,  that  I  doubt 
if  she  had  any  ambition.  To  wish  to  be  great,  to  be  known 
of  all  the  world,  to  be  very  wise  or  learned,  never  entered 
her  simple  mind;  but  one  thing  she  hoped  and  labored  for 
with  all  her  might — to  be  empress  of  her  husband's  heart, 
and  living  queen  regnant  in  his  home.  Such  a  homo  as  she 
made  of  it,  too — ^so  bright  in  every  nook  and  corner — so 
bright  as  sJie  was  with  her  fair,  smooth  face — smooth  save 
for  dimples. 

Mathew  Mercer  should  have  been  a  very  happy  man,  and 
so  he  esteemed  himself  Two  children  as  pretty  as  their 
mother  played  at  her  knee;  and  there  never  had  been  an 
angry  word  between  the  pair  since  he  first  courted  her.  They 
were  as  greatly  blest  as  were  Adam  and  P]ve  in  paradise.  But 
even  to  paradise,  as  we  remember,  there  came  a  serpent.  So 
to  Margaret  Mercer's  home  came  one  day  Elsie  jurrey,  as  fair 
a  serpent  as  one  could  meet — a  woman  of  whom  one  said,  look- 
ing at  her  for  the  first  time,  ^'She  is  as  good  as  she  is  beauti- 
ful." She  came  as  governess  for  the  children:  and  Margar- 
et, charmed  by  her  sweet  face,  made  a  compact  of  friendship 
with  her  at  once,  and  was  well  pleased  that  Mathew  liked  the 
girl. 

'•She  is  so  lonely,  my  dear,"  said  Margaret,  looking  up  into 
her  husband's  eyes,  as  they  stood  together  before  the  pleasant 
fire  on  the  first  evening  after  the  governess'  coming.     "And 

fe  -  _       - 


it  is  Ijard  for  any  woman  to  earn  her  bread  among  strangers; 
let  us  bo  very  good  to  her." 

"You  could  not  help  being  good  to  any  one,  Margaret," 
said  Mathew,  "and  I  will  try;  but  I  must  not  quite  make  love 
to  her — eh,  Maggie?" 

Then  the  wife  had  turned  and  kissed  him. 

"T  should  be  jealous,  and  put  poison  in  a  bowl  of  coffee,  . 
and  offer  her  the  choice  between  ^hat  and  your  sharpest  ra- 
zor," she  said,  laughing. 

That  was  in  December.  One  day  in  June  Margaret  walked 
a  little  thoughtfully  among  the  roses  in  her  garden,  and  won- 
dered whether  it  might  not  be  that  she  tens  a  little  jealous. 

"So  wrong  of  me,"  she  said  to  herself  "Mathew  is  only 
kind  to  Elsie." 

A  tear  trembled  on  her  eyelash,  and  at  last  she  sat  down 
upon  a  bench  and  fairly  sobbed  aloud,  telling  herself  all  the 
while  how  wrong  it  was. 

And  just  then,  without  knocking,  in  walked  TMiss  Euphe- 
mia  Jones,  her  next  door  neighbor,  and  looked  straight  into 
the  wet  eyes,  turned,  somewhat  indignantly  upon  her. 

"An't  well,  ch?"  said  the  spinster. 

"Not  very,"  said  Margaret.    "And  tired  you  know  and — " 

"And  unhappy,"  said  the  spinster.  "Don't  tell  nie,  Mrs. 
Mercer.  And  this  I  say — ^gct  rid  of  that  sly  boots  of  a  gov- 
erness, or  you'll  have  more  reason  to  cry  than  you  have  now. 
Men  are  men,  Mrs.  Mercer,  and  your  husband " 

"'lie  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,"  said  Margaret. 

"But  he's  a  man,'*  said  the  spinster.  "Why,  look  here, 
my  dear.  Men  are  men.  The  last  bright  eyes  are  always 
brightest.  It's  only  women  that  love  through  long  years 
with  nothing  to  show  for  it — not  a  kiss,  not  a  word,  not  a 
letter;  women  that  love  some  one  without  a  speck  of  beauty 
until  there  couldn't  be  any  face  so  bright  and  dear  to  them 
in  all  the  world.  Men  an't  like  us,  and  never  will  be,  and 
this  Elsie  Grey  is  pretty,  my  dear." 

"But  Mathew  is  my  husband,"  panted  Margaret. 

"Then  he  ought  not  to  go  a-walkin'  with  Miss  Grey,"  said 
the  spinster;  "holding  her  hand,  too — he  oughtn't.  Don't 
bo  frightened.  But  there's  something  you  ought  to  know — 
he  oughtn't  to  go  out  of  town  along  with  her.  Wo  saw 
them  go,  I  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  only  an  hour  ago.  My  dear, 
did  you  know  tlipy  were  going?  My  dear,  dont  look  so;  don't 
feel  so,  if  you  can  help  it.  She  had  a  bag  with  her;  so  had 
he.     She " 

But  then  the  wretched  wife  fell  forward  into  her  neigh- 
bor's arms,  insensible. 

Other  neighbors  came  in,  and  they  put  her  to  bed  and  took 
care  of  her,  as  though  for  once  all  women  were  sisters.  There 
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was  HO  doubt  on  any  one's  mind  that  the  very  worst  had  come 
to  pass;  and  so,  indeed,  it  had.  Bewitched  by  the  beautiful 
sorp.^nt  his  wife's  kind  heart  had  warmed  and  nourished  un- 
til it  }^'dd  strength  to  sting  her,  Mathew  Mercer  had  left  his 
home,  his  wife  and  his  children,  for  her  sake. 

Margaret  had  no  father  or  brothers  to  take  her  part;  she 
cjuld  only  suffer  in  silence.  That  which  aroused  her  first 
was  the  need  of  earning  bread  for  her  children — the  two  who 
ceased  their  play  to  wonder  why  home  had  grown  so  dull 
a  place,  why  papa  never  came  home,  and  why  mamma  wept 
so  bitterly,  and  the  unconscious  little  creature  born  at  the 
time  when  her  grief  was  greatest  and  the  blow  but  nev;ly 
fallen. 

AVhat  could  she  do  for  her  children's  bread?      With   the 

I  qu3Stion  came  a  thought  to  which  ambition  never  would 
have  given  birth.  She  could  paint.  Already  certain  little 
bits  of  still  life,  scraps  of  landscape,  and  a  child's  head  or  two, 
proved  her  power  to  put  a  pretty  thing,  if  not  a  fine  one,  up- 

1     on  canvas.     Many  artists  at  least  lived  by  their  art.       She 

;     would  live,  and  her  children  should  know  no  want.     And  so 

j     she  began  her  life-work. 

There  were  hours  to  come  of  poverty  so  great,  that  the  prayer 
for  daily  bread  was  answered  with  no  more  than  bread  and  water. 

I     There  were  nights  passed  in  the  dark,  because  the  purse 

I     held  nothing  which  might  be  spent  for  oil  or  candle.  There 

\     were  fireless  days  in  dead  winter;  but  through  all,  hope  lived, 

i     and  pride,  and  a  mother's  love. 

No  one  guessed  what  Mafgaret  suffered;   and  at  last  her 

I     prospects  brightened.      A  certain  fashonable  clique  took  a 

I  I'ancy  to  3Irs.  Mercer's  pictures;  her  bits  of  still  life  sold; 
her  children's  heads  were  voted  gems;  the  womanly  pretti- 

i  ness  of  her  conceptions  pleased  the  eyes  of  other  women,  and 
Margaret  felt  very  rich  and  prosperous. 

I  She  had  begun  with  no  ambition  save  that  of  love;  she  had 
struggled  only  for  her  children.  Now  she  began  to  dream 
of  a  name  and  fame — of  painting  great  pictures — of  being  a 
great  woman.     Strange  hopes  for  Margaret  Mercer — hopes 

I  that  seldom  come  to  any  woman  until  the  natural  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  her  life  are  blasted. 

So,  with  no  fear  of  starving  upon  her  now,  after  five  yeiirs 

!     of  labor — ten  years  in  which  no  word  had  ever  come  to  her 

i     of  the  man  she  had  loved  so  truly ,and  who  had  so  wofully  brok- 

'  en  the  vow  he  uttered,  to  cherish  and  protect  her  while  life 
should  last — Margaret  began  the  first  picture  which  went  be- 

'  yond  mere  prettiness — the  first  in  which  action  and  expres- 
sion, rich  draperies  and  knowledge  of  the  costumes  of  the 
past,  were  needed;  a  picture  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Rosamond's 
Hower.     It  was  an  illustration  of  an  old  ballad  which  told 

j  the  tale;  and  Rosamond  was  wondrous  fair,  and  the  Queen 
mightily  stern  and  cruel,  if  the  poet  were  to  be  believed;  but 

,     as  she  painted,  that  which  slept  within  her  soul  found  utter- 

I     ance. 

I         Rosaihond,  beautiful  indeed,  had  a  face  as  false  as  it  was 

I     fair;  and  Queen  Eleanor's  eyes  held  in  their  depths  a  look  of 

I     such  reproach,  that  one  might  see  she  was  an  injured  wife; 

I  and  the  bowl  was  at  Rosamond's  lips;  and  upon  the  wall  of 
the  bower  hung  a  portrait — the  portrait  of  the  King.      Mar- 

I     garet  did  not  mean  it;   but  as  she  painted  hard  and  fast 

I     through  the  long  summer  days,  the  faces  that  grew  upon  the 

I     canvas  were  portraits. 

t         Rosamond  was  Elsie  Grey;  Eleanor  had  her  own  features; 

I  and  the  portrait  of  the  king  upon  the  wall  was  that  of  Math- 
ew Mercer. 

j  Margaret's  children  watched  her  as  she  painted — the  boy 
of  sixteen  and  the  girl  of  fourteen  and  the  younger  boy  who 
had  never  seen  his  father. 

''She  is  just  like  mamma — the  Queen,  I  mean,"  cried  this 

I     little  one  at  last;  "only  mamma  never  looked  so  cross.'* 


'•Not  cross,"  said  the  girl.  '*Thc  Queen  is  not  cross,  but 
angry,  and  sorry  and  proud." 

The  elder  boy  said  nothing  for  a  while.  At  list  he  mut- 
tered. "She's  pretty,  though,  that  girl.  Wh©  ever  looked 
like  her?  I  know  some  one.  Who  was  it?  The  king  is 
like  what  1*11  be  when  I  get  a  beard." 

Then  Margaret  knew  what  she  had  done.  She  sent  her  child- 
ren out  to  walk,  and  locked  the  door.  Then  she  stood  before  her 
easle,  struggling  with  herself. 

The  woman  within  her  said,  "Dash  your  brush  at  it;  paint 
it  out  for  you  have  written  down  your  life  history.  "  The 
artist  said,  "Let  it  stand.  What  though  it  wrings  my  heart 
to  look  at  it?  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  painted." 

The  woman  looked  upon  the  false  face  of  Rosamond  and  the 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  King,  and  cast  herself  down  and 
wept.  The  artist  arose  and  saw  the  gloss  upon  the  golden 
hair,  and  the  reflex  of  light  upon  the  white  satin  and  the 
purple  velvet,  soft  as  though  one  could  lift  it  in  its  folds;  saw 
the  flesh  like  flesh — the  shadow,  and  the  like  real  light  and 
shadow — saw  power  and  feeling  in  the  picture  and  smiled 
through  her  tears. 

For  the  first  time  she  understood  that  love  was  not  all  of  life, 
for  the  first  time  she  stood  proud  and  ambitious  and  hopeful 
of  fame,  and  desirous  of  it;  and  this  before  the  record  of  her 
life-grief,  with  the  beautiful  faces  of  her  false  husband  and 
his  love,  created  by  her  own  pencil,  looking  down  upon  her. 

Then  she  opened  the  door  and  went  to  seek  her  children 
in  the  garden;  and  told  them  how  some  day  they  should  all 
go  to  Italy  together;  and  was  happy,  with  a  strange  prideful 
happiness  new  to  her  and  new  to  them. 

The  picture  was  sent  for  public  exhibition  It  hung  in  a 
great  gallery  set  off  by  a  dusky  proscenium;  people  went 
to  see  it,  and  it  was  admired;  critics  praised  it.  A  rich  man 
offered  a  great  price  for  it.  Margaret  was  proud  and  glad; 
so  were  the  children,  to  whom  she  spoke  again  of  Italy,  where 
she  would  paint  such  pictures  as  she  had  never  painted  be- 
fore. 

And  meanwhile  a  man,  threadbare  and  rusty,  old  before 
his  time,  with  remorse  so  stamped  upon  his  handsome  fea- 
tures that  a  child  could  read  it  there,  prowled  often  about  the 
door  of  the  gallery  where  the  picture  hung,  and  looked  in 
along  the  still  echoing  entrance,  at  the  end  of  which  the  man 
who  took  the  tickets  sat.     At  last  he  ventured  in. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  in  a  sort  of  shame-faced  way  to  the 
ticket-taker;  "I  want  to  see  that  picture.  I  haven't  any  mon- 
ey; but  I  knew  Mrs.  Mercer  once.  Let  me  look,  won't  you? 
It  can't  hurt  you,  or  any  one." 

"If  you  know  her,  why,  I  suppose "  yawned  the  man 

— "only  look  here;  don't  stay  long " 

But  the  man  had  passed  him.  He  walked  up  to  the  picture, 
and  looked  at  it.  Then  he  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  fore- 
head and  ground  his  teeth  together. 

"Maigaretl  Margaretl"  he  muttered,  "oh  heavens!  Mar- 
garetl" 

And  then  he  sat  down,  staring  ^^at  the  picture  with  eyes 
that  saw  those  likenesses  as  none  others  ever  had. 

He  sat  there  still,  when  a  rustle  of  silk,  a  sweep  of  velvet; 
the  high  tones  of  young  voices  filled  the  gallery  A  lady 
walked  up  the  room,  and  stood  before  the  picture — a  child  by 
her  hand,  a  tall  girl  and  boy  behind  her. 

"It  looks  better  here  than  in  my  studio,"  she  said  quietly; 
"only  I  shall  touch  Eleanor's  face  again  when  I  have  it 
home.     It  is  not  stern  enough." 

The  man  heard  the  voice,  gave  one  look,  dragged  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  cowered  down  upon  the  bench,  huddling 
himself  together  as  a  beggar  does — seldom  any  other.  The 
lady  did  not  look  at  him;  but. the  child  did.  In  a  moment 
more  it  had  pulled  its  mother's  sleeve. 
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•'There's  a  man  just  like  the  kinp;,"  ho  said;  **jiist  such  a 
beard,  mother." 

And  Margaret  turned  her  head.  Then  her  face  grew 
white.  She  took  a  step  towards  the  man.  He  started  to  his 
feet. 

"Mathew!"  she  cried. 

lie  only  turned  his  face  away. 

*' Mathew, "  she  said  again,  "did  you  come  here  to  find 
me?" 

**No, '  he  answered,  "I  am  not  coward  enough  for  that.  I 
came  to  look  at  tiiat  picture.  I  knew  what  I  should  see; 
that  picture,  born  of  your  grief,  with  the  story  of  my  treach- 
ery and  your  wrong  stamped  upon  it  Did  you  say  to  your- 
self as  you  painted  it,  that  thus  the  memory  of  that  evil  done 
you  should  outlive  you,  and  those  who  injured  you?" 

''I  painted  the  picture  with  no  thought  of  that,"  she  said. 
'0  31aihew,  Mathew!  I  ought  not  to  speak  to  you;  but  you 
arc  poor — ^you  are  unhappy " 

•'I  am  as  poor  as  I  deserve  to  be,"  he  said.  "Nothing  has 
prospered  with  me  since  I  left  you.  As  for  the  woman 
there " 

"That  is  Rosamond,"  said  Margaret,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
I     canvas. 

"It  is  Jllsie  (irey,"  he  said.  "As  for  that  creature,  she  has 
been  as  false  to  me  as  to  you;  and  worse  than  the  bowl  of 
poison  or  the  dagger  was  offered  to  her  by  fate  before  she 
died." 

"She  is  dead,  then  said  Margaret. 

"Yes,  of  a  dog  s  death,"  he  muttered;  "in  a  hospital.  That's 
the  way  she  died,  as  I  shall." 

Margaret  went  one  step  nearer. 

"You  have  not  asked  me  to  forgive  you,  Mathew, "  she 
said  softly. 

"Forgive  me,  when  you  have  painted  my  crime  down  for 
all  posterity  to  look  upon!"  he  said.  "Is  it  likely?  Besides 
you  are  rich  now" — and  he  looked  at  her  costly  dress;  "and 
I  next  door  to  a  beggar." 

Great  tears  filled  Margaret's  eyes. 

"Mathew,"  she  said,  "does  that  picture  stand  between  us?" 

"Your  hate — ^your  scorn — that  which  gave  birth  to  that 
picture,  must,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  a  penknife?"  she  asked. 

"A  penknife?" 

"Yes." 

Perhaps  he  thought  she  meant  to  kill  him.  He  took  it 
from  his  packet  and  opened  it,  as  he  handed  it  to  her,  and 
flung  his  coat  back,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  ready  for  a  blow. 
And  she  indeed  lifted  the  knife,  but  the  blow  fell  upon  the 
picture,  upon  the  painted  face  of  the  King,  upon  the  golden 
hair  of  Rosamond,  and  the  royal  robes  of  Queen  Eleanor — 
slit  and  tore  them,  dashed  from  the  canvas  all  the  toil  of 
months,  in  a  few  short  minutes.  There  was  no  picture  lefl, 
as  she  turned  from  her  work,  for  critics  to  stare  at,  or  rich 
men  to  buy;  but  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  cheeks  wore 
aglow. 

"  Nothing  stands  between  us  now,  Mathew,"  she  said. 
"There  is  no  memory  of  the  past  on  my  heart,  any  more  than 
on  that  canvas.  Let  it  b3  blotted  out  for  both  of  us,  and  let 
us  begin  our  life  anew  together." 

And  in  a  moment  she  wept  upon  the  bosom  of  the  man 
who,  whatever  had  been  his  faults,  was  still  her  husband, 
and  the  father  of  her  children — ^andthe  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved  in  her  life. 

I  think  Margaret  will  never  paint  another  great  picture  in 
her  life.  Pretty  things — ^bits  of  still  life  and  woodland  nooks, 
and  doves  upon  their  nests  still  grow  beneath  her  pencil;  but 
no  dreams  of  art  or  fame,  no  longings  for  Italy,  slumber  in 
her  dark  eyes  now.     Instead,  yon  see  there  the  sweet  light 
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reflected  from  the  fireside,  and  all  her  dreams  arc  of  home. 
Perhaps  she  ought  not  U)  be  happy,  but  she  is.  And  he  who 
has  repented  is  dear  to  her,  as  the  Bible  says  repentant  sin- 
ners are  to  heaven.  And  Queen  Elennor,  oiid  Rosamond, 
and  the  false  King,  and  the  wrongs  and  woes  that  gave  bulk 
to  those  "counterfeit  presentments,"  have  faded  from  her 
mind  for  ever. 

As  for  the  picture,  no  one  guesses  b(>w  it  was  destroyed, 
except  the  ticket-taker,  who,  laying  the  deed  to  the  charge 
of  the  mar.  ho  admitted,  keeps  his  own  counsel,  lest  he  should 
be  blamed. 


A  COURT  PREACHER  AND  FATHER  HYACINTHE. 

A  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  with  which  I 
need  not  trouble  the  reader,  enabled  mo  to  witness  very  re- 
cently two  religious  services  in  Paris,  which,  striking  in 
themselves,  were  still  more  so  as  representing  the  chief  pha- 
ses of  religious  feeling  in  France  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  was  the  celebration,  by  an  archbishop,  of  high 
mass,  at  the  private  chapel  of  the  Tuilories,  where  the  "elder 
son  of  the  Church,"  with  his  graceful  empress  and  charming 
little  boy,  performed  his  devotions  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
select  congregation,  and  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  .i 
bishop  chosen  on  account  of  his  great  talent  to  pronounce 
the  discourse  which  is  always  added  in  Lent.  The  second 
was  a  ma.ss,  very  simply  performed  at  tho  Madeleine  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
Mexican  earthquakes,  delivered  by  Father  Hyacinthe,  that 
groat  Carmelite  preacher,  whose  wide-spread  fame  filled  the 
great  church  hours  previous  to  tho  time  fixed,  and  sent  hun- 
dreds of  disappointed  persons  from  the  doors  long  before  he 
appeared. 

A  brief  account  of  ihese  strangely-contrasted  services  may, 
I  think,  be  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  forms  in  which  religion  appears  at  the  present  day  t/> 
our  neighbors  over  the  water. 

Admission  to  the  chapol  at  the  palace  is  not  now  easily 
procured:  it  is  to  bo  obtained  only  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
Duke  de  B — ,  Grand  Chambellan  do  la  ('our,  to  those  whose 
social  status  is  supposed  to  entitle  them  to  the  entr6e,  For- 
tunately, the  gentleman  in  whose  house  I  was  staying  was  in 
a  position  to  demand  this  privilege  for  himself  and  his  guest, 
and  in  due  time  the  tickets  arrived,  inscribed  with  an  order 
to  appear  in  full  dress,  and  in  the  mourning  which'the  court 
was  then  wearing,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  for  the  Duke 
of  Brabant.  I  was  told  that  any  ono  neglecting  to  comply 
with  these  requirements  of  etiquette  would  be  unceremoni- 
ously turned  back  at  the  door — a  statement  which  I  aflcr- 
ward  saw  verified  in  the  discomfiture  of  an  unfortunate 
individual  whose  equipment  was  not  up  to  the  mark. 

A  more  agreeable  intimation  on  the  ticket  stated  thit  our 
seats  were  to  be  in  the  premier  hone  a  droite^  which  proved 
to  be  the  front  row  facing  the  altar,  and  immediately  behind 
the  chairs  placed  for  the  emperor  and  his  wife  and  son. 

Sunday,  the  14th  of  March,  dawned  amidst  falling  snow 
and  piercing  blasts  of  the  bitt«r  wind  from  which  gay  Paris 
suflFers  so  severely  in  the  spring;  but  all  recollection  of  the 
unpleasant  weather  outside  vanished  when  we  passed  into 
the  warm  fragrant  atmosphere  of  the  gorgeous  chapel  at  the 
Tuilories. 

It  has  many  sad  historical  associations,  this  royal  palace  of 
worship;  but  no  trace  of  the  storms  of  the  past  has  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  within  it  now,  and  everything  that  art  and 
good  taste  can  do  has  been  done  to  render  it  beautiful  and 
luxurious.  A  magnificent  altar  stood  at  the  east  end,  draped 
with  ruby  velvet  and  splendid  laoc,  and  glittering  with  gold, 
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which  reflected  back  the  rays  of  innumerable  lights.  In 
Iront  of*  it  was  a  sort  of  throne,  with  a  large  chair  to  the  left 
and  a  smaller  one  to  the  right,  and  the  prlc-dicnx  before 
them  supported  jeweled  books,  in  which  a  priest  assiduously 
marked  the  places  before  the  service  began.  These  chairs, 
as  well  as  the  scats  where  the  congregation  sat,  were  gorge- 
ous in  crimson  and  gold,  and  so  was  the  pulpit,  which  was 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  altar. 

The  lower  half  of  the  chapel  was  already  crowded  when 
we  went  in;  but  fortunately  very  few  had  tickets  for  the  up- 
per part  where  we  sat,  and  where  we  were  joined  only  by 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  They  soon  came  in,  all  in 
mourning,  but  dressed  with  the  inimitable  good  taste  and 
elegance  of  high-class  Parisians.  Most  of  them  were  the 
wives  of  mon  holding  high  offices  under  Government.  A 
duchess  with  a  well-known  name  sat  in  the  seat  with  us,  and 
marquises  and  comtesses  were  rife  on  the  opposite  side;  but, 
for  all  that,  the  old  aristocracy  of  France  had  no  representa- 
tives among  the  members  of  the  empress's  household.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  does  not  patronize 
the  court.  I  had  paid  a  visit  the  day  before  to  one  of  the 
baronnesof  the  a-ncxent  regime^  in  h-^r  old  gloomy,  low-roofed 
houfee  in  the  said  faubourg,  and  there  I  found  a  stately  cir- 
cle oi grand es  davies,  not  one  of  whom  would  condescend  to 
set  her  foot  within  the  Tuileries  while  Napoleon  III  has  his 
habit'ition  there. 

This  fact  speaks  somewhat  ominously  for  the  future  of  the 
gentle  little  boy  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  present  dynasty 
are  fixed,  no  less  than  the  sinister  meetings  of  Red  Republi- 
cans, which,  at  this  present  time,  are  being  held  constantly 
in  Paris,  where  the  iaial  bonnet  rouge  is  worn,  and  the  doc- 
trines that  heralded  in  the  political  convulsions  of  '93  are 
openly  proclaimed.  Meantime,  however,  the  empress  had 
certainly  succeeded  in  collectmg  a  band  of  very  fair  and  gra- 
cious ladies  round  her,  whose  appearance  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  that  of  the  Demoiselles  d'Albe,  the  orphan 
daughters  of  the  empress's  sister,  whose  death  was  so  deeply 
mourned  by  her  She  has  taken  the  entire  charge  of  these 
young  girls,  and,  though  a  certain  approach  to  royal  honors  is 
paid  to  them,  she  very  sensibly  allows  them  to  attend  the 
conrs  de  lecture  which  are  open  to  all  the  daughters  of  gen- 
tlemen in  Paris. 

At  last,  after  a  somewhat  tedious  delay,  the  procession  of 
the  clergy  filed  in  through  a  side-door  close  to  the  altar; 
choristers,  with  their  long  cassocks  of  scarlet  cloth  falling  be- 
low their  muslin  surplices,  and  their  arms  folded  over  their 
broad  blue  sashes;  priests,  walking  two  and  two;  then  the 
bishop  who  was  to  preach;  and  lastly,  the  archbishop,  whose 
vestments  were  certainly  the  most  splendid  that  could  well 
be  imagined.  He,  too,  had  a  long  train  of  crimson  velvet; 
over  it  a  surplice  composed  entirely  of  the  richest  lace,  and 
a  chasuble,  stiff"  with  gold  embroidery  and  precious  stones, 
which  formed  a  large  cross  on  his  back.  Other  portions  of 
his  attire,  which  were  new  to  mo  in  shape,  were  equally 
gorgeous,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  red  velvet  skull-cap. 

For  some  time  these  dignitaries  sat  in  their  places  study- 
ing their  breviaries  with  much  attention,  until  at  length 
they  were  roused  by  a  sign  from  an  individual  who  seemed 
very  much  out  of  place,  standing  where  he  did,  close  to  the 
altar,  for  his  dress  and  appearance  were  exactly  those  of  a 
respectable  butler,  with  only  the  addition  of  a  gold-laced 
cocked-hat,  which  be  held  in  his  hand.  Some  mystic  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  functionary  intimated  to  the  clergy 
that  the  emperor  was  at  hand,  and  rising  from  their  places 
they  filed  out  of  the  chancel  and  walked  down  the  central 
passage  to  meet  him.  At  the  door  they  waited  for  some  time, 
and  then  the  pompous-looking  butler,  if  butler  he  was,  ad- 
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,  vanced  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
"UEmpereur!" 

I  must  say,  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  appeared  to  mo  to 
be  in  extremely  bad  taste  in  a  church — as  it  was  exactly  like 
the  announcement  of  a  visitor  in  a  drawing-room.  Then  the 
clergy  returned  toward  the  altar,  and  following  closely  after 
them  came  first  the  prince  imperial — ^an  exceedingly  grace- 
ful, gentle-looking  boy — appearing  taller  than  he  really  is 
from  the  slenderness  of  his  figure — with  smooth  dark  hair, 
and  a  pale,  thoughtful  countenance,  which  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing but  rather  melancholy  expression.  He  is  not  at  all  like 
the  Bonapartes,  but  resembles  his  mother,  though  he  does  not 
possess  the  striking  beauty  which  must  in  early  youth  have 
characterized  her  fine  face.  He  was  dressed  simply  in  jack- 
et and  trousers,  but  in  mourning  for  that  other  prince,  like 
himself  the  only  son  and  heir  of  royal  parents  whose  young 
head  has  been  laid  low  in  the  dust  of  death.  The  son  of 
Napoleon  III  came  forward,  bowed  from  side  to  side,  and 
took  his  place  on  the  smallest  of  the  chairs  in  front  of  the 
altar. 

Immediately  after  him  followed  the  empress:  she  has  now 
only  the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  has  been  very  beautiful, 
as  her  fair  face  is  somewhat  faded  and  worn;  but  there  is  a 
great  charm  in  her  refined  and  delicate  features,  and  in  the 
extreme  grace  of  her  movements. 

I  believe  the  Empress  of  the  French  is  considered  a  high 
authority  in  matters  of  dress;  and  if  so,  her  appearance  en- 
tirely condemned  the  fantastic  costumes  in  which  our  Eng- 
lish ladies  have  been  appearing  of  late.  She  wore  no  huge 
chignon  or  streaming  hair,  no  looped-up  tunic  or  short  petti- 
coats; but  a  plain  black-silk  dress  falling  in  long  folds  to  the 
ground,  with  a  quiet  little  black  lace  bonnet  over  her  very 
simply-arranged  hair.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  her 
personal  appearance  would  be  to  say,  that  she  was  simply  an 
extremely  lady-like  woman,  with  an  amiable  expression  and 
pleasing  manners 

By  her  side  walked  the  emperor,  steadily  and  sturdily,  as 
if  to  him  the  whole  thing  were  simply  a  business  which  had 
to  be  gone  through,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Napoleon 
III,  short  as  he  is,  and  now,  in  advancing  years,  decidedly 
stout,  is  still  a  striking-looking  man.  That  large  head — too 
large  in  proportion  for  the  size  of  his  body — those  strongly- 
marked,  resolute  features,  seemed  well  fitted  to  the  man, 
whose  ever- working  brain  teems  with  the  destinies  of  nations  • 
and  hides  in  its  hidden  cells  the  projects  which  may  one  day 
fling  the  whole  of  Europe  into  convulsions.  His  hair  is  now 
of  an  iron-gray,  and  so  are  his  mustaches  and  small,  pointed 
beard;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  decay  of  force  in  tne  Em- 
peror of  the  French;  he  has  the  look,  more  than  any  one  I 
have  ever  seen,  of  nn  honime  capable,  which  untranslatable 
term  seems  specially  to  characterize  him. 

They  went  forward  at  once  and  knelt  down  on  the  prie- 
dieux  prepared  for  them.  I  believe  it  is  only  during  Lent 
that  they  perform  their  devotions  there  in  view  of  the  con- 
gregation. At  other  times  they  occupy  a  gallery  where 
they  are  not  seen  at  all. 

The  service  commenced  with  a  litany,  very  well  sung  by 
an  unseen  choir,  and  then  the  bishop  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  the  chairs  of  the  imperial  part^  were  turned  round  so  as 
to  face  him,  by  which  means  they  were  also  brought  in  front  of 
us,  and  separated  from  our  seat  only  by  some  four  or  five 
gray-headed,  weather-beaten  officers  of  high  rank,  who 
formed  the  emperor's  suite.  The  sermon  proved  to  be  one 
which  powerfully  affected  both  the  emperor  and  empress,  for 
it  so  happened  that  the  yonng  prince's  birthday  of  thirteen 
was  to  occur  in  two  days,  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  discourse  referred  to  this  young  child,  in  whom  such  high 
hopes  centered. 
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Tho  first  portion  of  the  sermon  consisted  of  a  very  able 
comparison  between  the  man  who  lives  for  the  honors  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  he  who  tramples  under  foot  all 
earthly  desires,  and  seeks  the  glory  of  God  and  the  joys  o\' 
heaven  alone.  It  was  a  striking  discourse  to  be  pronounced 
in  that  gorgeous  chapel,  and  in  face  of  those  who  had  risen 
to  80  unusual  a  share  of  this  world's  pomp  and  greatness; 
but  the  empress  seemed  greatly  to  approve  of  it.  Whenever 
there  was  a  burst  of  special  eloquence  from  the  bishop,  she 
turned  to  one  of  the  gray-haired  officers  close  to  her,  and 
nodded  and  smiled  to  him  in  evident  admiration.  She  did 
this  more  particularly  when  the  preacher,  having  expatiated 
on  the  deep  bliss  of  a  life  hid  with  God,  wound  up  by  ex- 
claiming that  sorrow  and  evil  over  such  a  one  had  no  power. 
"Like  other  men  he  seems  to  suffer,  but  he  suffers  not;  and 
when  his  last  hour  comes,  he  seems  to  die,  but  he  dies  not; 
death  has  no  dominion  over  him — he  lives — and  even  lives  to 
God."  Probably  the  empress  thought,  as  the  lady  seated 
next  me  told  me  she  did,  that  this  fine  closing  sentence  was 
original;  bat  in  truth  it  was  simply  borrowed  from  that  love- 
ly passage  in  the  Apocrypha  which  says  that — 

*'The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
And  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them; 
In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die. 
And  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery, 
And  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction: 
But  they  are  in  peace." 

While  his  wife,  however,  showed  her  approbation  by  such 
evident  signs,  none  could  have  told  from  the  impassible  face 
of  the  emperor  what  ho  thought  of  the  sermon,  or  whether 
he  thought  of  it  at  all;  up  to  this  moment,  he  had  remained 
looking  fixedly  before  him,  with  a  keen,  thoughtful  gaze, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Tuil- 
ories. 

But  now  the  bishop  began  on  a  theme  which  riveted  his 
attention  at  once: 

"I  have  spoken,"  said  thepreacher/^of  the  triumph  of  him 
who  enters  as  a  conqueror  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  I 
am  reminded  of  an  anniversary  which  will  take  place  the  day 
after  to-morrow;  for  it  was  the  saying  of  our  most  saintly  king 
of  old — that  the  crown  of  Franco  is  second  only  to  the  crown 
of  Heaven;  and  these  word:?  impel  mo  irresistibly  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  destinies  of  that  young  child  who  is  inheritor 
of  both,  and  who  stands  even  now  on  the  t'lresholdof  another 
year,  which  carries  him  another  step  on  that  pith  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  marked  and  eventful  one  on  earth." 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  interests  which 
hung  on  this  young  life,  of  the  pomp  and  glory  which  had 
surrounded  his  birth,  and  would,  he  trusted,  surround  him 
to  the  end;  and,  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  a  devoted  adher- 
ent of  the  second  empire,  he  predicted  a  glorious  destiny, 
alike  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  for  that  child  of  many  hopes. 
He  trusted,  ho  said,  that,  long  atler  the  men  of  the  present 
day  had  all  passed  away,  this  young  prince  would  wear  the 
crown  of  France  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  surrender  it 
only  for  the  brighter  crown  of  heaven,  whose  glory  would 
never  fade  throughout  the  eternal  ages. 

And,  as  the  bishop  spoke  thus,  the  fair  face  of  the  empress 
flushed  and  paled  with  emotion,  and  the  keen  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror looked  out  from  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  fas- 
tened on  the  face  of  the  preacher  with  a  softness  of  expres- 
sion of  which  they  had  scarcely  seemed  capable;  wliile  the 
young  boy,  toward  whom  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned,  bent 
down  his  graceful  head  till  his  face  was  completely  hidden. 

To  me,  while  the  bishop  spoke,  there  came  b  ick  the  mem- 
ory of  a  scene  I  would  fain  have  forgotten  at  that  moment. 
The  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  gray  sky  and  snow-clad 
earth,  all  seemed  to  vanish  away,  as  a  vision  rose  up  before 


me,  glowing  in  summer  sunshine,  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  palace  of  Schonbrunn  at  Vienna,  where  the  only  son  of 
another  Napoleon,  born  to  the  same  inheritance,  object  of 
the  same  high  hopes,  passed  through  those  years  (»f  ear l}- 
youth  on  which  his  young  successor  now  was  entering.  But, 
passing  from  the  sunny  gardens  where  that  short  and  most 
sad  life  was  spent,  my  thoughts  were  constrained  to  turn  to  a 
dark  vault,  where  a  coffin  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
last  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of  that  ''King  of  Home,"  heir  of 
the  first  great  emperor,  who  had  gone  down  mysteriously  to 
his  grave  in  the  brightest  years  of  opening  youth,  bef»'re  the 
crown  of  his  birthright  had  ever  touched  his  brows.  How 
many  ominous  points  of  resemblance  there  were  between  the 
early  destinies  of  the  dead  and  the  living  "sen  of  NapoleonI" 
The  record  of  that  first  young  life  is  sealed  up  and  laid  aside 
forever;  but  over  the  opening  page,  where  the  history  of  the 
second  shall  be  written^  dark  shi;d«)ws  are  already  stealing, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  for  him,  no  less  than  for  the  early 
dead,  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing  if  the  crown  of  heaven  provts 
a  surer  inheritance  than  that  of  France. 

The  sermon  was  over.  The  general  tone  of  the  whole  had 
been  marked  by  the  strong' est  ultrauiontanism,  and  it  was  in 
this  respect  that  it  formed  so  complete  a  contrast  to  that 
which  1  heard  elsewhere  from  P^re  Hyacinthe,  the  first 
French  preacher  of  the  day. 

The  emperor  and  empress  returned  to  their  places  before 
the  altar  and  knelt  down — a  few  words  having  passed  be- 
tween them,  evidently  on  the  subject  of  the  allusi(»ns  to  their 
child  in  the  sermon,  and  then  high  nKi.''S  began.  It  was  con- 
ducted with  great  solemnity — all  but  one  episode,  which 
struck  me  as  appearing  both  irreverent  and  ludicrous.  Itwus 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  butler  before  mentioned,  who, 
with  a  quick  movement,  came  up  behind  the  archbishop,  and 
literally  snatched  the  velvet  .-kull  cap  from  his  head — ot 
course  with  tho  object  of  enabling  him  to  perform  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  service  uncovered;  but  it  w.:s  done  in  a 
manner  so  exactly  resembling  the  way  in  which  a  sauey  boy 
in  the  streets  performs  the  same  ceremony  on  his  companion, 
that  it  conveyed  a  painfully  absurd  impression;  as  did  also 
the  proceedings  of  the  choir-boys,  who,  every  time  th<^y  genu- 
flected before  the  altar,  turned  round  and  repeated  precisely 
the  same  act  of  homage  to  the  emperor,  as  if  there  was  to  be 
no  distinction  between  the  honor  they  wished  to  show  the 
King  of  kings  and  that  ofiered  to  the  earthly  monarch. 


TO   BE   CONTINUBD. 


Office  Utau  Maoazinr, 

Suit  Lake  City,  Oct.  27,  ISCO. 
President  Bbigham  Young — 

My  Dear  Bir, 
Holding  my  connection  with  the  Utah  Magazine,  you  can  no 
longer  give  to  me  your  fellowship,  nor  can  I  conscientiously  ask  it. 
1  believe  that  you  would  manifest  towards  me,  personally,  much 
tenderness,  for  which  I  nm  grateful.  Were  I  in  the  States  or  Cal- 
ifornia, I  do  not  think  you  would  take  any  exceptions  to  my  writ- 
ings for  I  nm  a'twply  an  author,  while  you  are  the  leader  of  a 
people.  As  it  is  I  sec  no  virtue  in  multiplying  wordfS  in  justifica- 
tion, knowing  myself  to  be  heterodox.  For  years  I  have  tried  to 
shun  the  issue  of  this  day.  for  theoretically  I  have  been  a  believer 
in  republican  insijtutions  and  not  in  a  temporal  theocracy. 
I  am,  Sir, 

\QTy  respectfully.  Yours, 
Edward  W.  Tuludgb. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPIE. 

Since  the  date  of  writing  my  last  editorial,  a  startling 
change  has  taken  place  in  my  situation,  although  not  in  my 
feelings  or  sentiments  towards  the  members  of  our  Church. 
Fgr  writing  such  articles  as  **Our  Workmen's  wages,"  **The 
True  Development  of  the  Territory,"  "Steadyingthe  Ark,"etc, 
a  charge  has  been  preferred  against  me  of  apostacy,  on  the 
ground  that  I  have  no  right  to  publicly  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
any  measure  or  policy  of  the  Triesthood  and  expect  to  retain 
a  uiemberHhip  in  the  Church  at  the  same  time.  For  assert- 
ing my  belief  that  the  Gospel  gives  me  the  freedom  to  differ 
with  the  leaders  of  the  church,  and  the  privilege  of  stating 
my  difference  of  opinion,  provided  1  do  it  honestly  and  re- 
spectfully, I  have  been  deprived  of  my  membership  in  the 
Church  —  the  doctrine  being  positively  laid  down  on  the 
occasion  of  my  trial  by  President  Brigham  Young  and  Elder 
George  Q.  (.'anuon,  that  "<Y  mi  apostactf  to  honestly  differ  loUh 
the  PrUsthtod  in  any  of  their  measures,** 

If  this  definition  of  apostacy  be  correct,  of  course,  I  am  an 
apostate,  because  it  is  true  that  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
our  ecclesiastical  leaders  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of 
our  workmen's  wages,  the  mineral  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  similar  matters. 

1  wish  to  give,  in  a  brief  way,  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  my  expulsion,  and  the  reasons  by  which  I 
have  been  guided  in  the  course  I  lave  taken,  so  that  all  my 
friends  may  judge  for  themselves.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
have  to  omit  most  of  the  preliminaries  connected  with  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  they  occurred  at  the  "School  of  the  Pro- 
phets." Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  Saturday,  16th  October,  an 
announcement  that  we  had  been  violently  denounced  by  Presi- 
dent Young  reached  our  ears,  and  on  the  following  Saturday 
we  were  publicly  cited  to  appear  before  the  High  Council 
ond  *-be  tried  for  our  standing." 

On  Monday  we  appeared  before  the  High  Council  at  the 
City  Hall,  which  was  densely  packed  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Church — no  ordinary  members,  except  those  who  ap- 
peared as  witnesses,  or  were  specially  invited,  being  allowed 
to  be  present.  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  trial, 
from  minutes  made  on  the  spot. 

After  the  charge  of  Apostacy  had  been  preferred  by  Elder 
George  Q.  Cannon,  on  the  ground  of  articles  in  the  Maga- 
zine containing  views  on  financial  questions  differing  with 
those  of  the  President,  as  well  as  on  account  of  an  expressed 
belief  that  members  of  the  Church  held  not  only  a  right 
to  think  but  to  express  their  ideas  on  such  subjects,  the 
question  was  put  to  Elder  Cannon  whether  "it  was  apostacy 
to  differ  honestly  with  the  measures  of  the  President,"  to 
which  h<f  replied, — "It  is  apostacy  to  differ  honestly  with  the 
measures  of  the  President.  A  man  may  be  honest  even  in 
hell."  Thb  idea  President  Wells  confirmed  by  remarking, 
that  we  '^might  as  well  ask  the  question  whether  a  man  had 
the  right  to  differ  honestly  with  the  Almighty."  Thus  the 
doctrine  was  unqualifiedly  asserted  that  the  Almighty  and 
the  Priesthood,  so  far  as  its  official  dictates  were  concerned, 


of 


were  to  be  accepted  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  on  pain 
excommunication  from  the  Church. 

William  S.  Grodbe  stated  that  his  claim  to  conscientiously 
differ  with  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  on  certain 
questions,  could  not  be  apostacy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  always 
believed  that  such  were  his  rights.  While  he  bore  testimony 
to  the  divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Brigham  Young  as  his  successor  in  the  Presidency  of 
the  Church,  ho  denied  his  right  to  enforce  unquestioning 
obedience  upon  all  subjects  secular  and  spiritual  from  its 
members.  He  believed  the  preservation  of  our  unity  was 
worth  any  price  short  oftheconcessionofthe  right  of  thought 
and  speech  or  any  other  true  principle.  Jliat  price  he  was 
not  willing  to  pay  even  for  unity.  He  claimed  that  he  en- 
tertained none  but  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  Presi- 
dency and  Priesthood  severally,  and  trusted,  however  much 
they  might  object  to  his  views,  that  they  would  at  least  con- 
cede to  him  honesty  and  puritv  of  purpose. 

£.  L.  T.  Harrison  then  stated  that  if  it  was  apostacy  to  differ 
conscientiously  with  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church,  he  must 
be  considered  an  apostate,  for  he  certainly  did  differ  with 
them  on  some  matters.  The  point  upon  which  he  most 
particularly  differed,  was  their  right  to  expel  people  from  the 
Church  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  matters  of  Church 
policy.  He  admitted  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  of 
him  implicit  obedience  to  every  gospel  ordinance,  as  well  as 
to  every  condition  of  a  pure  life.  All  that  he  claimed  as  his 
right  was  respectfully  and  temperately  to  discuss  any  difier- 
43nce  of  opinion  he  might  entertain,  without  being  cutoff  from 
the  Church  for  so  doing. 

His  reasons  for  considering  that  this  was  his  privilege  as 
a  member  of  the  Church  were,  that  it  was  part  of  the  gospel 
offered  to  him  in  foreign  lands.  He  was  told  tliat  in  this 
Church  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  would  be  permitted. 
Popery  and  other  systems  had  muzzled  freedom  of  speech, 
but  in  this  Church  such  oppression  was  to  be  crushed  for 
ever,  and  never  raise  again  its  accursed  head.  He  accepted 
the  gospel  on  these  terms,  not  simply  because  the  Elders 
told  him  these  were  his  rights,  but  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
bore  t^timony  that  they  but  uttered  the  truth  when  they  so 
taught,  and  he  was  there  that  day  to  claim  these  privileges 
of  the  Gospel. 

When  he  was  examining  the  doctrines  of  this  Church,  he 
was  advised  by  the  Elders  to  use  bis  judgment  and  his  intel- 
lect to  the  fullest  extent,  and  dispute  every  principle  that  he 
oould  not  understand.  This  had  resulted  in  his  entrance 
into  the  Church.  If  he  had  mounted  up  the  ladder  of  his 
own  reason  and  judgment  to  get  into  the  Church,  why  should 
he  now  be  called  upon  to  kick  that  down  by  which  he  had 
ascended,  and  go  along  without  it  ?  If  it  was  a  good  thing, 
and  had  brought  him  blessing  to  use  his  own  opinion  at  the 
first,  why  should  he  not  continue  the  use  of  that  which  had 
done  him  so  much  good? 

Ho  objected  to  the  requisition  for  any  man  to  accept  any 
doctrine  or  principle  that  he  did  not  fully  understand:  such 
a  dogma  could  not  be  supported  by  sound  reason.  We 
could  only  be  expected  to  accept  any  principle,  because  it 
was  beautiful  and  true.  We  were  not  required  to  accept 
Grod  or  Jesus  because  they  were  God  or  Jesus,  but  because 
they  presented  teachings  higher,  holier  and  more  heavenly 
than  any  other  beings.  How  could  we  tell  that  any  princi- 
ple came  from  God,  except  it  was  that  it  was  better  to  our 
intellect  and  judgment  than  other  doctrines.  Beyond  this 
witnessof  the  light  of  truth  within  us,  we  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  to  guide  us. 

It  had  been  argued  that  we  must  passively  and  uninquir- 
ingly  obey  the  Priesthood,  because  otherwise  we  could  not 
build  up  Zion.   He  could  not  sec  this.     A  nation  built  up  6ri 
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such  a  principle  could  be  no  Zion.  The  only  glory  or  beauty 
that  there  could  be  in  a  Zion  must  result  irom  its  being  com- 
posed of  people  all  of  whom  acted  intelligently  in  all  their 
operations.  Fifty  thousand  people  acting  in  concert,  build- 
ing up  elcellcnt  cities  or  doing  any  thing  else  well,  but  doing 
it  mechanically,  because  they  were  told,  was  no  sight  to  be 
admired.  A  dozen  persons,  not  operating  half  as  perfectly  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  work,  but  doing  what  little  they  did 
intelligently,  must  be  a  far  more  delightful  exhibition  to  God 
and  intelligences. 

These  were  his  views.  If  they  constituted  apost^icy,  the 
Council  must  deal  with  him  according  to  their  laws.  One 
thing,  however,  they  could  not  do.  They  might  cut  him 
off  from  his  brethren,  but  they  should  never  cut  his  brethren 
off  from  his  affections.  He  had  been  twenty  years  a  member 
of  this  Church,  and  he  intended  to  live  and  die  with  them, 
and  no  one  should  ever  drive  him  from  their  midst. 

He  knew  and  could  bear  testimony  that  Joseph  Smith  was 
a  prophet  of  God.  He  could  bear  testimony  that  Brigham 
Young  was  divinely  called  to  succeed  Joseph  Smith  in  the 
Presidency  of.ttfe  Church,  and  he  knew  that  the  President 
was  inspired  to  bring  this  people  to  these  mountains. 

He  then  read  the  following: — 

]      To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  Latter-day  Saints,  temporarily  suspended  from  fel. 
lowship,  on  a  charge  of  irregular  attendance  at  the  *'School  of 
the  Prophets,"  before  any  further  action  is  iaken  on  our  case? 
do  present  the  following  declaration  of  our  faith,  on  the  subject 
of  Church  control: — 

We  hold  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  members  of  this  Church  to 
refuse  to  accept  any  principle  or  measure,  presented  to  them 
by  the  Priesthood,  further  than  the  light  of  God  within  them 
I     bears  witness  to  the  same. 

I  We  believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  persons,  so  long  as 
they  obey  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  live  pure  and 
moral  lives,  to  retain  a  standing  in  this  Clmrch,  whether  they 
can  see  the  propriety  of  all  the  measures  oi*  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  or  not. 

We  also  believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  uiembtrs  of  the 
Church  to  discuss,  in  the  pulpit  or  through  the  press,  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private,  all  maasuros  pres3ntcJ  to  them  by  the  Priest- 
hood, provided  that  they  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  moderation, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  others. 

We,  therefore,  hold  that  it  is  an  illegal  and  an  u'lrighteous 
use  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  to  expel  any  parson  from  the 
Church,  because  they  cannot  conscientiously  adaiit  the  divin- 
ity of  any  measure  presented  by  the  Priesthoid. 

We  protest  against  cDunscl  fn*  the  mcnibjri  of  this  Church 
to  watch  one  another  and  observe  how  each  votes  or  acts,  as 
calculated  to  breed  suspicion,  coldness,  and  distrust  between 
our  brethren;  and  as  opposed  to  that  voluntary  spirit  which  is 
the  greatest  beauty  and  glory  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

We  also  protest  against  the  inquisitjrial  practise  of  cite- 
chising  the  members  of  this  Church,  through  the  teachers, 
as  to  their  private  vicw^  respecting  Church  measures. 

And,  finally,  we  proti\st  against  the  spirit  of  compulsion  in 
ft -  -    -       ^       


cver^  fonn,  as  well  as  against  the  irresponsible  investment  of 
power  in  any  person  holding  the  Priesthood. 

We  claim  the  right  of,  respectfully  but  freely,  discussing 
all  measures  upon  which  we  are  called  tD  act.  And,  if  we 
are  cut  off  from  this  Church  for  asserting  this  right,  while 
our  standing  is  dear  to  us,  we  will  suffer  it  to  be  taken  from 
us  sooner  than  resign  the  liberties  of  thought  and  speech  to 
which  the  Gospel  entitles  us;  and  against  any  such  expulsion 
we  present  our  solemn  protest  before  God  and  Angels. 

Aswitnessour  hands  this  23,Oct.  1801).  |  ^';  ^^  ^-  Harrison.     I 
'  (  W.  S.  Godbe.  I 

Speeches  on  the  question  were  then  made  by  Presidents 
Brigham  Young  and  George  A.  Smith,  also  by  Elder  (Gan- 
non and  members  of  the  Council,  and  a  verdict  of  excom- 
munication against  W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L.T.  Harrison  finally 
rendered. 

For  replving  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  whether  he 
sustained  the  above  brethren  in  their  course,  Elder  Eli  B. 
Kelsoy  was  summarily  cutoff  from  the  Church. 

During  the  above  trial,  remarks  were  made  by  various 
speakers,  comparing  us  to  every  foul  apostate — the  Laws,  the 
Higbees  and  Fosters,  and  every  debauchee,  drunkard,  whore- 
monger and  gambler — that  ever  left  the  Church  for  his  own 
iniquitous  purpose.  In  reference  to  this,  I  have  only  to  sny 
that  our  past  lives  are  before  the  people,  and  the  future  will 
show  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  men  who  coUiO 
out  in  the  ass-rtion  of  a  principle,  and  men  of  the  class  re- 
ferred to. 

It  was  also  asserted,  without  the  first  fraction  of  proof, 
that  we  were  seeking  Gentile  influence  and  aid  to  the  injury 
of  the  religious  interests  of  our  community.  Inasmuch  as 
this  statenient  will,  doubtless,  be  reiterated  in  order  to  arouse 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  again.st  us,  while 
we  boldly  avow  that  we  respect  all  men,  Gentiles  or  other- 
wise, in  exact  proportion  to  their  private  virtues,  wedare  any 
Gentile  in  this  Territory  or  out  of  it,  to  come  forward,  from 
whom,  up  to  this  very  moment,  we  have  ever  sought  the  first 
particle  of  assistance  or  cooperation,  and  challenge  any  man 
in  existence  to  produce  such  a  person.  The  tics  of  faith  and 
principle  necessarily  unite  the  hearts  of  men  closer  together 
than  they  can  be  without  these  bonds;  and  to  this  extent,  we 
love  our  brethren  more  than  all  other  men;  but  independent 
of  this  consideration,  and  viewing  men  as  men  alone,  we  res- 
pect Gentile  as  much  as  Mormon,  provided  they  act  as  well, 
and  better  than  Jlormon  if  they  act  better. 

We  have  sought  no  Gentile  cotipcration,  and  shali  seek  none 
further  than  we  shall  desire  and  seek  the  friend.ship  of  all 
good  men,  because  we  believe  that,  as  a  people,  we  need  no 
aid  beyond  our  own.  And  at  once,  and  forever,  to  critsh 
out  this  slander,  we  publish  now  to  the  whole  Gentile  world 
our  sentiments  upon  this  subject.  We  wish  them  to  under- 
stand that  we  have  intelligence, manliness  and  divinity  enough 
among  our  people  and  in  our  system  t«>  correct  our  own  evils 
where  we  have  any.  We  gratefully  accept,  as  all  men  should, 
the  sympathies  of  our  fellow  men  in  every  g(M)d  word  and 
work,  but  our  faith  is  that  God  is  in  our  system,  and  that  Zion  is 
perfectly  capable  of  purifying  her  own  fountains,  and  prefcnt- 
ing  herself  before  the  world  a  model  of  freedom  and  a  center 
of  light  and  truth.  ^ 

There  is  another  subject  upon  which  we  v/ish  to  say  a  word. 
During  the  investigation  of  our  case.  President  Youn<;  mtn»y 
times  asserted  his  willingness  that  we  should  enjoy  tivcdom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.  This  we  bolieve  to  be  true,  so  fai 
as  our  civil  rights  are  conc?rnod.     We  h^.vc  no  qunrivl  with 
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him  or  any  other  man  in  the  Priesthood  on  the  ((uestion  of 
our  civil  right  to  speak  and  publish  in  Utah.  No  one  has 
interfered  with  us  in  this  respect.  This  is  not  our  difficulty. 
Ours  is  a  Church  question — a  question  of  our  right  to  speak 
and  publish  and  retain  our  positions,  as  members  of  the 
Church.  In  every  other  respect  we  have  all  the  freedom  we 
want.  We  make  this  statement  now  to  all,  because  an  effort 
was,and  will  bcmado  to  prove  that  we  want  the  outside  world 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  freedom  of  speech  in  Utah,  and 
thus  bring  on  a  collision  with  our  people.  This  is  a  charge 
as  false  as  it  is  unscrupulous.  What  we  complain  of  is  that 
there  is  no  freedom  to  think  and  speak  within  the  limits 
of  the  Church.  What  a  farce  to  say,  "Brethren,  ^ou  have 
all  the  freedom  to  speak  and  publish  what  you  please,"  and 
in  the  next  breath  remark,  ''But  I  shall  cut  you  off  from  the 
Church  and  send  you  down  to  hell  if  you  do.  Brethren,  use 
your  privileges."  What  freedom  is  this?  Who,  among  even 
despots,  does  not  give  as  much?  All  monarchs  say,  '-Think 
and  speak  as  you  please ;  but  we  will  imprison  and  punish 
you,  notwithstanding."  President  Young  says,  wo  arc  free 
to  differ  with  him,  but  he  will  cut  us  off  from  the  society  of 
God  and  holy  beings;  separate  us  from  all  we  hold  dear  in  the 
Church,  and  wither  up  all  our  hopes  of  eternal  life  if  we  at- 
tempt it.  Who  uses  the  greatest  amount  of  compulsion  or 
intimidation?  There  is  no  force  or  coercion  like  that  applied 
to  men's  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  life,  and  this  is  the  lack  of 
freedom  we  complain  of.  President  Young  admits  our  right 
to  speak  outside  the  Church.  On  that  point  he  neither  tries 
nor  wants  to  coerce  us;  what  we  want  is  our  right  to  speak 
within  it. 

In  the  course  of  President  Young's  speech,  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  a  rea  rk  in  the  article  called  ''Steadying  the  Ark," 
to  the  effect  tnat  "the  Priesthood  is  not  intended  by  (Jod  to 
do  our  thinking."  He  stated  that  this  was  true,  and  said, 
*The  Priesthood  is  only  intended  to  help  us  to  think."  Was 
this  principle  jn-acfkal/^  acknowledged  by  President  Young, 
as  much  as  theoretically,  he  would  concede  all  we  claim;  but 
it  is  not  so,  for,  immediately  upon  the  top  of  this  statement 
that  tte  Priesthood  only  assumes  to  '-help  us  to  think," 
comes  the  doctrine  that  unle.:s,  when  they  do  -'help"  us,  we 
think  exactly  as  they  direct  us  on  every  subject,  we  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  Church.  This,  every  sensible  person  will 
see,  is  not  "Ac/y>/w^,"  but  Jorcinfj  us  to  think,  whether  we 
will  or  not. 

Among  other  matters  urged  against  us,  at  our  trial,  was 
the  idea  that  we  wished  to  flood  the  country  with  the  refuse 
of  society  in  search  of  gold.  This  was  indignantly  denied. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  our  article  on  "The  True  Develop- 
ment of  the  Territory."  It  will  be  seen  there  that  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  hope  of  this  country  lies  in  its  minerals, 
but  there  is  no  invitation  therein  for  the  outside  world  to  de- 
velop our  mines.  In  that  article,  we  specially  urge  our  own 
people  to  develop  them.  It  was  to  urge  our  people  to  work 
their  minerals  themselves,  instead  of  letting  capitalists  from 
everypart  of  creation  come  in  and  take  their  rights  out  of  their 
hands,  as  they  will  do,  unless  they  bestir  themselves,  that 
we  wrote  that  article.  Every  impartial  reader  will  see  this; 
and  the  false  charge  attempted  to  be  fastened  upon  us  will  fall 
harmless  to  the  ground. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  borne  testimony  to  the  legal- 
ity of  the  appointment  of  Brigham  Young  as  President  of 
the  Church,  even  while  we  object  to  some  of  his  views.  We 
do  this  consistently,  for  we  hold  it  is  a  false  doctrine,  be- 
cause God  in  his  providence  calls  any  man  to  preside,  that 
that  man  necessarily  is  the  will  and  voice  of  the  Lord,  in  all 
he  chooses  to  do  and  say.  It  is  a  manifest  truth,  and  agree- 
able to  all  experience,  that  God  can  only  inspire  a  man  to  the 
extent  that  his  organization  and  spiritual  character  will  ad- 
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mit.  A  man  may  have  a  strong  and  determined  bias,  and 
conscientiously  believe  that  his  projects  are  the  will  of  heaven 
when  he  is  only  following  the  bent  of  his  own  organization. 
God  never  did  or  can  work  through  any  man  further  than 
that  man's  character  and  will  may  permit.  On  this  account, 
all  prophets  or  presidents  must  be  fallible  in  their  dictation, 
and  to  build  upon  them — even  the  greatest  and  the  best,  in- 
dependent of  the  light  of  God  within  us — is  to  build  upon 
the  sand.  Priesthoods  and  presidents  are  not  given  for 
man's  infallible  guides,  they  are  merely  aids  or  "helps"  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  greater  and  more  absolute  light  within 
the  soul.  That  light  is  infallible,  because  it  travels  beyond 
all  earthly  weaknesses,  and  drinks  directly  and  immediately 
from  the  throne  of  God  itself 

AVith  these  explanations,  I  present  my  case  and  that  of 
my  friend,  William  S.  Godbe,  before  the  Church,  and  the 
world  at  large.  We  have  no  intention  of  suspending  the  issue 
of  this  Magazine,  but  from  time  to  time,^shall  in  its  columns 
take  up  this  (|uestion  and  analyze  it  in  every  light  until  our 
brethren  understand  the  question  thoroughly.  We  should, 
and  will,  yield  our  judgment  to  that  of  a  child,  if  it  can  point 
out  to  as  an  error  of  thought  or  spirit,  but  we  will  not  bow 
to  force.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  that,  and  there  dawns 
up:)n  the  hill  tops  of  Utah  a  bright  and  radiant  star  of  eccle- 
siastical, as  well  as  civil,  freedom.  Let  every  heart  rejoice, 
(rod  Reign.sl  The  day  of  darkness  flies  before  the  era  of  ad- 
vancing thimght.  From  out  our  mountain  valleys  shall  yet 
be  borne  a  banner  emblazoned  with  a  wider  creed,  a  nobler 
Christianity,  a  purer  faith  than  earth  has  ever  seen.  Men 
shall  yet  learn  that  the  true  mission  of  priesthood  is  to  teach 
and  not  to  control,  and  in  our  midst  shall  stand  the  same 
priesthood  that  we  believe  in  to-day,  but  whose  greatest  glory 
shall  be  that  they  represent  a  spirit  from  which  every  princi- 
ple of  coercion  has  been  wiped  away. 

In  the  full  assurance  that  that  time  is  at  hand,  I  subscribe 
myself  a  brother  to  all  who  do  right,  and  no  less  a  friend  to 
all  who  ignorantly  err. 

E.  L.  T.  Harrison. 


A  CARD  BY  W,  8.  tiODBE. 


To  THE  PuiJLic: — 

Having  been,  for  twenty  yeare,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  eighteen  years  a 
resident  of  Utah  Territory,  and  the  High  Council  having 
excommunicated  me  from  said  Church  on  a  charge  of  aposta- 
cy,  and  turned  me  over  to  "the  buffetings  of  Satan"  until  I 
repent,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  and  my  numerous  friends 
throughout  the  Territory  and  elsewhere,  to  give  the  following 
particulars  in  regard  to  it: 

On  the  16th  inst.  I  received  a  note,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy: — 

S.VLT  L.\KK  City,  Oct.  16,  18G0, 
Eldkr  W.  S.  Godbk, 

Dkar  Bbo.:— I  hereby  iaform  you  tliat  a  motion  was  made* 
sccondcJ,  and  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  School  of  the 
Prophets  to-day,  that  you  be  disfellowshipped  from  the  Church  until 
you  appear  in  the  School  and  giro  satisfactory  reasons  for  your 
irregular  attendance  there. 

Your  Brother  in  the  Qospel, 

George  Goddabu, 

Secbetabt. 

In  response  to  this  communication,  I  presented  myself  at 
the  School  on  last  Saturday  and  stated,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  contained  therein,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I 
had  been  punctual  in  my  attendance  at  the  School  ever  since 
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I  becamo  a  member,  excepting  when  absent  from  the  City  or 
Territory,  or  when  illness  in  my  familyj^re vented  me;  conse- 
quently was  innocent  of  any  wrong  in  not  havitig  been  always 
present  at  their  meetings 

What  further  transpired  on  that  occasion  the  rules  of  the 
School  will  not  permit  me  to  state,  but  on  the  same  night  I 
received  a  notice  to  appear  for  trial  on  Monday,  25th  October 
on  a  charge  of  apostacy,  which  charge  was  sustained  on  the 
ground  of  my  having  endorsed  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  Utah  Macjazine,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  publishers, 
advocating  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  differing 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Church  on  the  question  of  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  their  requirements,  although  nothing 
bordering  on  immoralily  or  unchristianlikc  conduct  was 
brought  against  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  amount  of 
testimony  was  volunteered  by  the  speakers  to  the  purity  of 
my  life  and  correct ncBs  of  my  courac  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  will  now  give  some  of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  action 
taken,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it. 

According  to  my  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  Church,  no 
man  or  number  of  men — irrespective  of  their  position  in  the 
Priesthood — have  a  right  to  disfellowship  a  man  for  such  de- 
reliction. Had  1  been  guilty  of  irregular  attendance  at  the 
School  of  the  Prophets  without  j ustitiable  cause,I  should  only 
have  broken  one  of  its  rules,  the  penalty  of  which,  at  most, 
could  not  have  exceeded  dismcmbership  from  the  School. 

In  attempting  to  discharge  this  duty,  I  desire  to  be  guided 
by  the  inspiration  oF  llcavcu,  that  my  readers  may  have 
a  correct  understanding  of  my  views,  and  appreciate  the  high 
motive  that  now  prompts*  mo  to  give  them  expression. 

In  the  first  place  1  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
will  speak  about  pjinrijt/c!<  and  not  j^crsom:  let  there  be 
in  your  minds  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  them;  for 
while  I  feel  solemnly  impressed  to  speak  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom concerning  some  principles  that  may  reflect  unfavorably 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Authorities,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
I  do  not  impugn  their  motives,  question  their  integrity  or 
attack  them  as  men;  but  it  certainly  is  my  right  to  judge  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  principles  taught  l>y  all  men, 
whether  they  be  inside  the  pale  of  the  Church  or  not. 

It  is  proper  for  me  Uy  state  in  this  connection  that  I  pos- 
sess only  the  kindest  feelings  towards  my  brethren  in  the 
I  Priesthood,  and  to  all  mankind,  and  especially  so  towards  Prer- 
ident  Young,  with  whom  none  but  the  most  friendly  and  inti- 
mate relations  have  existed  since,  in  the  daysof  my  boyhood, 
I  first  came  to  this  Territory;  and  whatever  erroneous  opinions 
I  may  think  he  possesses,  1  regard  them  as  imperfections  of 
the  judgment  of  a  great  man. 

Instead  of  enumerating  the  measures  lately  adopted  that 
my  judgment  cannot  endursc,  I  will  at  once  call  attention  to 
the  fundamental  principle  they  involve — the  soundness  of 
which  justifies  or  condemns  them — I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  obedience;  implicit  obcdeience  of  one  portion 
of  the  Priesthood  to  the  edicts  of  another  portion  of  it  who 
may  be  called  to  fill  the  leading  positions  in  the  Church.  For 
it  is  well  known  that  they  claim  the  prerogative  of  absolutely 
dictating  the  people  as  to  where  they  shall  live,  and  what 
they  shall  do,  what  they  shall  eat  and  what  they  shall  drink, 
what  they  shall  accept  as  true  and  what  they  shall  reject  as 
false,  and"  this  assumption  of  priestly  power  goes  as  far  as  to 
determine  what  we  shall  fhinA'  in  regard  to  things  temporal  as 
well  as  things  spiritual,  as  much  as  with  reference  to  where  we 
shall  purchase  our  goods,  jib  to  the  most  cardinal  points  in  our 
Most  Holy  Faith;  in  a  word,  in  regard  to  everything  that  in- 
terests us  here  or  hereafter — that  pertains  to  time  now  or  time 
to  come. 

To  minds  unshackled  by  superstition,  and  free  to  think,  the 
bare  statement  of  such  a  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
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its  fallacy — its  dwarfing  influence  on  the  intellect,  its  fearful 
and  dangerous  tendency. 

Yet  this  doctrine  is  asserted  and  enforced,  and  those  who 
dare  (juestion  its  divinity,  do  so  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
standmg  in  the  Church,  in  losing  which  they  become  banished 
from  social  circles,  positions  of  public  trust  and  honor,  and  to 
some  extent,  from  business  patronage.  Neither  does  the  mis- 
chief end  here,  for  in  nearly  all  such  cases  the  verdict  against 
the  parties  cut  off  is,  that  they  are  grossly  immoral,  and, 
therefore,  have  got  into  spiritual  darkness  and  allowed  the 
devil  to  lead  them  captive  at  his  will,  no  matter  how  long 
their  standing  in  the  Church,  how  much  they  may  have  done 
for  the  advancement  of  its  cause,  or  how  irreproachable  their 
lives. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  such  vital  interests  are  involved  in 
this  principle,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  have 
realized  how  important  it  was  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion 
in  regard  to  it.  For  so  strong  is  the  force  of  first  impres- 
sions; with  such  tenacity  do  early  trainings — especially  reli- 
gious ones — cling  to  the  mind  that,  although  my  reason  al- 
ways taught  me  that  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  obedience 
was  false,  yet,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  I  did  not  dare 
to  trust  wholly  to  that  reason — for  I  was  taught  that  "the  wis- 
dom of  man  is  foolishness  with  God, "  and  that  there  was 
safetjr  only  in  following  the  dictates  of  the  servants  of  the 
Almighty,  whether  I  could  see  their  utility  or  not.  More- 
over, of  late  years  I  have  been,  more  or  less,  interested  finan- 
cially in  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Church,  and  thought 
it  probable  I  might  be  required  to  be  more  so.  I  deemed  it, 
therefore,  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  have  my 
faith  intelligently  based,  my  principles  clearly  defined,  and 
settle  this  question  of  obedience  to  an  infallible  Priesthood 
forever. 

I  looked  above  and  sought  for  light  from  its  great  foun- 
tain, and  the  light  came,  and  with  it,  a  direct  testimony  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator,  and  ful- 
filled a  divine  mission,  and  that  Brigham  Young  became 
President  of  the  Church  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
approval  of  Heaven.  But  did  it  follow  of  necessity  that  all 
his  schemes  were  fraught  with  Heavenly  wisdom,  or  that 
obedience  to  them  must  be  rendered  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication; that  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  God  to  the  people  in 
all  things,  and  that  there  was  no  access  to  the  illimitable 
fountain  of  truth  but  through  him?  By  no  means;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  bore  testimony  that  the  light  within  the  soul, 
however  faint  it  might  be,  was  a  divine  spark  that  could 
only  have  been  kindled  by  its  Creator  and  its  God,  and  that 
it  was  the  privilege  of  all  to  so  live  as  to  possess  sufficient  of 
its  brightness  to  guide  them  in  the  true  path;  and  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  obedience  to  the  counsels  oi*  the  servants  of 
God,  free  acceptance  of  their  doctrines,  and  a  whole-souled 
response  to  their  requisitions,  are  sound  propositions,  and  es- 
sentially conducive  to  the  good  of  the  community,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  should  such  counsels,  doctrines,  or  requisitions 
come  in  conflict,  with  what,  by  History,  Experience,  Revela- 
tion or  Reason,  we  knew  to  be  right — when  conscience  tells 
us  they  are  wrong,  then  response  to  them  is  idolatry,  and 
those  who  render  it  violate  the  noblest  instincts  of  their  na- 
tures— and  obedience  to  men  under  such  circumstances — 
irrespective  of  their  priesthood — becomes  disobedience  to 
God. 

But  it  is  urged  by  some  that  such  liberty  of  conscience 
should  only  be  exercised  by  advanced  minds,  that  it  is  only 
natures  enriched  by  the  influences  of  continued  virtue,  that 
can  enjoy  this  freedom  without  abusing  it;  that  people,  in  a 
low  state  of  progress  religiously  as  well  as  politically,  have  to  be 
governed  by  authority,  and  like  children  be  required  to  con- 
form to  a  rigid  discipline.     The  force  of  this  objection  I  am 
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free  to  admit,and,  so  far  as  the  principle  It  involves  finds  ap- 
plication to  us  as  a  people,  let  it  be  carried  out;  but  it  will  not 
Dj  any  means  apply  to  the  whole  community.  For  I  know  by 
personal  experience  that  there  are  thousands  among  us 
whom  the  truth  has  made  free,  and  who  sense  in  the  gospel  9f 
Jesus,  "a  perfect  law  of  liberty," — not  liberty  to  do  wrong,-^ 
but  who,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  integrity,  purity  of 
purpose  and  love  of  humanity,  dare  to  think  for  themselves 
in  regard  to  all  principles  whether  they  emanate  from  the 
lips  of  the  Priesthood  or  not.  To  all  such  the  severe  rc(fw\e 
to  which  we  are  subjected,  is  terribly  oppressive;  their  coi^- 
dition  demands  a  more  liberal  one,  their  souls  are  faint  for 
spiritual  food,  and  they  thirst  for  the  waters  of  that  unfailing 
fountain  that  was  opened  up  by  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. ; 

To  such  as  believe  that  all  the  measures  instituted  by  the 
President  are  fraught  with  divine  wisdom,  1  will  say  that 
many  of  them  have  resulted  in  failures  too  well  known  to 
need  enumerating.  I  will,  however,  mention  the  building  of 
a  warehouse  on  the  Colorado,  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  about 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  which  has  never  realized  any 
income,  and  is  now  next  to  worth lcs.s.  I  give  this  as  my 
i>pinion,  but  am  aware  that  the  President  disagrees  with  me, 
for  he  said  at  the  High  Council  that  the  Colorado  Ware- 
house would  yet  be  a  success,  and  that  he  would  yet  buy  out 
the  stockholders.  Now  to  prove  my  sincerity  in  this  state- 
ment I  will  thank  the  President,  or  any  one  else,  to  give  ule 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  amount  I  have  invested 
therein,  namely,  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  Utah  Produce  Company,  ior  the  purpose  of  shipping 
flour  and  other  Home  products  to  Montana,  was  originated  and 
controlled  by  the  President,  and  cost  the  stockholders  of  whom 
I  was  one,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  not  only  all 
the  money  they  invested  in  stock,  but  half  as  much  more 
besides.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  these  failures 
do  not  necessarily  prove  President  Young  to  be  a  bad  finan- 
cier, but  simply  that  his  judgment,  being  human,  is  liable  to 
err  like  that  of  other  men;  and  that,  in  such  matters,  at 
least,  he  is  not  infallible.  But  the  defenders  of  the  belief 
that  *'the  Pope  can  do  no  wrong,'*  tell  us  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  judge  in  such  matters,  even  if  they  do  result  in  ap- 
parent failure,  for,  say  they,  the  Lord  may  design  to  try  the 
people  by  such  means,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
hidden  motive  or  purpose  existed  in  His  mind  in  regard  to 
them.  This  is  very  true,  and  the  logic  is  irresistible,  when 
based  on  the  assumption,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  such 
measures,  whether  according  to  human  judgment,  they  are 
successful  or  not,  are  nevertheless  inspired  by  God.  But 
how  can  we  accept  any  such  assumption  when  by  so  doing, 
we  ignore  the  light  of  reason,  and  have  no  further  use  for 
the  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed  by  the  Great 
Creator?  Is  it  not  wiser  and  safer  to  judge  a  tree  by  its 
fruits,  and  the  wisdom  of  enterprises  and  policies  by  their 
manifest  results? 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  what  1  regard  as  the  most  bane- 
ful effect  of  forced  compliance  to  such  doctrines  and  rules  of 
Church  discipline,  which  first  engender  and  then  foster 
hypocrisy.  Hundreds  of  good  men  in  this  Territory  are 
guilty  of  evasion  and  dissimulation;  they  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  some  things  they  aie  required  to  accept  under 
pain  of  being  disfellowshipped;  and  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
it;  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  think  differently  from  the 
appointed  way,  for,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  visited  by 
teachers,  who,  as  a  class,  are  made  up  of  our  most  faithful 
men,  who  are  themselves  compelled  to  put  such  inquisitorial 
questions  as  will  force  the  questioned  cither  to  a  truthful 
avowal  of  their  views,  in  which  case,  should  they  be  hetero- 
dox, excommunication  would  be  certain,)  or  evade  the  ob- 
jectionable points,  failing  in  which  they  resort  to  dissimula- 
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tion.  In  nothing  is  this  hypocrisy  so  much  manifested  as  in 
our  so-called  voting.  It  is  a  principle  well  understood,  that 
in  order  that  people  should  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  in  its 
true  sense,  they  be  influenced  neither  by  fear  nor  favor;  and 
yet  with  us,  if  a  man  rais3S  his  hand  against  any  measure 
emanating  from  the  Priesthood,  he  does  so  at  the  almost 
certain  loss  of  his  fellowship.  Neither  is  he  permitted  to 
withhold  his  vote;  he  must  sustain  the  measui*e  or  oppose  it, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  good  men  conscientiously 
hypocritical:  for,  much  as  they  may  hate  dissimulation — ^far 
as  their  natures  may  be  removed  from  hjrpocrisy,  they  believe 
it  to  be  better  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  compulsion,  quieting 
their  consciences  for  the  time  being  with  mental  reservations, 
than  come  out  in  opposition  to  their  brethren,  whom,  not- 
withstanding their  differences  of  opinion,  they  both  love  and 
respect.  This  accounts,  in  a  measure  at  least,  for  the  unan- 
imity so  universal  in  our  voting.  One  case  illustrating  this 
fact  occurred  the  other  day.  A  friend  deeply  interested  in 
my  welfare,  expressed  regret  that  he  would  have  to  be  pre- 
sent at  my  trial;  for,  although  his  views  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain measures  of  Church  policy  and  government  corresponded 
with  mine,  he  knew  that,  in  ease  I  did  not  renounce  those 
views,  he  would  be  required  to  voto  for  my  severance  from 
the  Church;  refusing  to  do  which  would  be  noticed,  and  an 
explanation  called  for  which  would  probably  result  in  the 
loss  of  his  standing  in  the  Church.  Another  instance  bearing 
on  this  subject,  illustrates  the  fear  some  have  of  President 
Young.  A  man  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  Church, 
said  '  he  would  not  dare  to  tell  the  President  anything  he 
did  not  want  to  know,  meaning,  any  thing  that  did  not 
accord   with  the  President's  views. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  became  identified  with  this  people, 
because  the  principles  presented  to  me  appealed  to  my  rersDn 
as  being  true,  and  the  sweet  influence  that  accompanied 
them,  told  my  heart  that  the  work  must  be  divine  Since 
then,  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  permitting,  1  have 
been  faithful  to  the  truth  I  then  embraced,  and  have  learned 
to  love  it  more  and  more  as  my  nature  unfolded  and  my  ap- 
preciation of  its  beauties  increased.  And  it  never  was  so 
priceless,  so  dear  to  my  soul  as  it  is  to-day.  I  have  responded 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  authorities  frequently,  because  I 
have  seen  their  utility  and  felt  myself  interested  in  their 
accomplishment;  but  sometimes  I  have  done  so  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  when  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
measures  were  not  wisely  planned,  and  the  results  have 
proved  that  my  judgment  was  not  at  fault.  I  obeyed,  in 
those  cases,  to  preserve  unity  of  iaction,  belicvittg  then  as 
now,  that  our  union  is  worth  more  than  money,  that  it 
should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  individual  interests. 
Indeed,  I  regard  union  as  a  gem  of  such  worth  that  we 
should  do  everything  but  wrong  to  maintain  it;  that  we 
must  not  do  even  to  preserve  us  from  disunion;  and  a  man 
does  wrong  when  he  acts  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, God's  monitor  in  the  soul,  for  then  he  violates  the 
divine  part  of  his  nature  and  sins  against  light  and  truth. 
I  ha^'e  not  done  these  things  simply  because  I  was  told  to 
do  so;  but  because  the  light  of  Deity  within  me  testified  it 
was  right. 

This  issue  has  been  by  me  unsought;  it  has  been  forced 
upon  me.  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  it  like  a  true  man, 
who,  although  valuing  most  dearly  the  friendship  of  this  peo- 
ple, which  has  been  so  long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by 
me,  and  fully  appreciating  all  the  advantages  resulting  there- 
from, would  rather  incur  the  temporary  displeasure  of  some 
and  its  consequences,  than  do  violence  to  his  sense  of  right, 
disregard  the  holiest  promptings  of  the  soul,  and  thus,  in 
sinning  against  nature,  sin  against  nature's  God. 

With  regard  to  apostacy,  I  know  myself  t-o  be  wholly  inno- 
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cent,  the  truth  of  which,  God  will  in  the  early  future  make 
fully  apparent.  I  might  as  consistently  be  cf^arged  with  the 
violation  of  a  trust  that  I  never  accepted.  To  apostatize  from 
religion,  is  to  abandon  it.  This  I  have  not  done.  It  is  be- 
cause of  my  firm  adherence  to  my  religion  that  I  have  been 
thus  dealt  with.  My  faith  at  the  outset  was  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  my  understanding  of  the  truth;  it  rests  there  now; 
and  there  it  will  continue  to  rest,  while  reason  holds  her 
sway  or  immortality  endures. 

I  am  charged  with  no  crime  or  immorality  of  any  kind. 
My  only  fault  is  in  being  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Utah 
Magazine,  and  for  endorsing  the  sentiments  and  principles 
set  forth  in  its  columns.  Whether  these  be  true  or  false, 
treated  upon  in  a  temperate  and  respectful  manner  or  not, 
you  will  be  the  judges;  you  can  read  the  articles;  they  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Magazine  was  started  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  President  .Young,  although  he  then  expressed 
serious  doubU  as  to  ita  financial  success,  in  which  I  did  not 
very  much  diff'cr;  but  money-making  was  not  the  object 
for  which  it  was  started.  Its  aim  was  to  disseminate  liberal 
ideas  and  advocate  broad,  generous  principles;  but  such  only 
as  were  compatible  with  our  faith,  at  least,  in  its  most  uni- 
versalian  aspect;  in  a  word,  to  do  good  to  the  people  with 
whom  our  lot  was  cast;  and  it  has  been  devoted  faithfully  to 
that  object  ever  since. 

We  have  laken  the  privilege  of  freely  advocating  our 
views  in  its  pages,  as  an  inalienable  right,  that  no  man  can 
righteously  dispossess  us  of;  and  unless  they  conflict  with 
truth  or  militate  against  progress,  no  action  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal character  can  justly  be  taken  against  us  for  so  doing. 
Am  I  wrong  in  this? 

Let  the  future,  with  ifs  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  answer! 

Meantime,  would  you  hive  me  false  to  my  convictions,  to 
the  holiest  impulses  of  my  being,  and  quench  the  divinest 
aspirations  of  my  soul  for  religious  liberty?  If  I  would,  I 
dare  not,  for  am  I  not  accountable  to  the  great  Ood  for  so 
much  of  light,  and  so  much  of  truth  as  he  has  blessed  me 
with,  and  how  can  I  sin  against  Him  who  is  the  perfection  of 
goodness,   the  onibodiniont  of  love? 

W.  S.   GODBE. 


A  CARD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


To    MY   FRIENDS    IN    UtAII   ASh   KL8EWHERE: 

1  was,  at  the  meeting  of  the  High  Council  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Monday,  the  25th  inst.,  summari- 
ly cut  off  from  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  **handed  over  to  the  buffetings  of  the  devil,"  be- 
cause I  voted  in  the  negative,  when  the  vote  was  taken  to 
cut  off  Jlldcrs  Harrison  and  Godbo,  who  were  then  upon 
trial  for  apostacy.     I  feel  it  not  only  my  privilege,  but  a  duty 
that  I  owe  to  myself  and  those  interested  in  my  welfare,  to 
plainly  define  my  position  with  regard  to  the  faith  I  have 
I     clung  to  so  firmly  and  advocated  so  strongly  for  a  period  of 
;     over  twenty-six  years  of  my  life.     My  faith  in  the  divinity 
I     of  the  mission  of  Joseph  Smith,  as  the  Prophet  of  this  dis- 
I     pensation  is  stronger,   if  possible,  today  than  ever  before; 
;     I  heard,  with  my  own  ears,  the  Prophet  declare  in  the  spring 
'     of  1844  that  he  had  placed  upon  the  heads  of  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  all  the  powers  necessary  to  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth  and  bear  off  the  Gospel  to 
I     the  nations."     I  was  with  the  number  that  were  expelled 
'    from  Nauvoo;  the  Church  was  goverqed  by  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve  in  council,  until  December,  a.d.  1847,  at  which 
time  a  re-organization  of  the  Church  authorities  took  place, 
j     by  which  IJrigham  Young,   Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Willard 

fe --      .^ 


Richards  were  taken  out  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  and 
constituted  a  quorum  or  First  Presidency,  by  the  voice  of  all 
the  quorums  and  members  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose 
as  then  avowed,  of  enabling  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  to 
really  act  as  a  ^'Traveling  High  Councir*  of  the  Church,  as 
contemplated  in  the  Revelation  in  the  Book  of  Doctrines  and 
Covenants.  I  was  present  at  that  organization,  and  voted 
for  it  in  connection  with  my  brethren  of  the  Seventies.  I  felt 
then  that  that  move  of  the  Church  met  the  approval  of  the 
Heavens,  and  I  am,  if  possible,  more  firm  in  that  conviction 
now  than  then. 

I  here  declare  in  all  truth  that  I  am  as  firm  in  my  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  as  when  I  proclaimed  it  so  fervently  in  my  four 
years'  mission  to  Europe,  (from  1848  to  close  of  1851),  or  at 
any  time  since  then. 

My  mind  was  first  stirred  up  to  a  closer  inquiry  of  the 
Revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith  upon  the  subject  of  Church 
government,as  well  as  to  all  Revelations  containing  anything  on 
the  subject  of  the  inspirations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  believer,  by  a  startling  declaration 
made  by  President  Young,  nearly  two  years  ago,  *'That  it  was 
his  right  to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  all  things,  either  spirit- 
ual or  temporal, — even  to  the  ribbons  the  women  wear;"  and 
was  still  more  startled  when  he  gave  a  definition  of  his  views 
of  the  Order  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  Law  of  Consecration. 
When  the  policy  of  a  coercive  system  of  cooperation  was  in- 
augurated, and  the  faithM  everywhere  commanded  to  trade 
onfy  with  the  orthodox  establishments  of  Zion's  Cooperative 
Merohautile  Institution  upon  pain  of  exconmiunication,  I 
then  fully  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I  must  make  a 
stand  for  liberty  or  be  forever  in  bondage;  that  the  Order 
of  Enoch  and  the  Law  of  Consecration,  as  he  interprets  them, 
were  calculated  in  their  combined  results  to  reduce  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  '^  Tenants  at  Will!**  and  thus  ren- 
der them  utterly  powerless  to  resist  the  most  oppressive  con- 
ditions that  it  might  be  thought  wisdom  to  heap  upon  them. 

I  invite  all  to  carefully  read  the  four  Revelations  given  on 
the  order  of  Enoch,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  will  there  find 
that  all  who  may  become  members  of  that  holy  order  are  to 
be  equal  in  temporal  things,  that  they  may  be  equal  in  spir- 
itual things, — that  each  member  has  an  equal  voice  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  order.  I  also  invite 
all  to  read  carefully  the  Revelations  that  treat  upon  Consecra- 
tion. They  will  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  they  t«ach  the  rich 
and  well-to-do  sort  of  men  to  consecrate  all  of  their  surplus 
properties  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  Church;  they 
will  also  find  that  each  poor  man,  who  becomes  a  recipient  of 
any  portion  of  the  properties  so  consecrated  shall  forever 
thereafter  be  a  steward  unto  God;  and  not  a  steward  of  the 
President  of  the  Church  through  the  bishops. 

Ihavo  apostatized  from  no  doctrine  nor  commandment 
ever  given  to  the  Church  by  revelation  through  Joseph 
Smith,  nor,  indeed,  from  any  of  the  measures  of  President 
Young — save  it  be  wherein  he  claims  infallibility  for  i^/-es«- 
dent  Young,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  his  fallibility  as  a 
man.  Hildebrand  admitted  his  fallibility  as  a  man  in  the 
same  breath  that  he  claimed  infallibility  as  Pope.  I  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  man 
and  the  president  The  fallibility  of  the  man  cannot,  in  my 
view,  be  made  infallible  by  the  office  of  President.  I,  myself, 
in  my  ordinations  in  the  Priesthood,  was  told  that  I  had 
then  been  made  a  recipient  of  the  highest  priesthood,  in  de- 
gree, that  had  ever  been  conferred  upon  man  on  the  eartb. 

If  a  man's  testimony  of  himself  cannot  be  believed,  in  thje 
name  of  all  that  is  true,  I  ask,  whose  testimony  shall  be  're- 
ceived? I  have  heard  President  Young  assert,  again  and 
again,  that  he  (speaking  of  himseir),  was  neither  a  prophet 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  simply  claimed  to  have  been 
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"profitable  to  this  people/' — if  not  indeed  a  prophet,  what,  I 
ask,  is  the  character  of  his  inspirations,  that  thej  should  be 
worth  everything  and  mine  worth  nothing,  unless  sanctified 
by  his?  If,  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  to  me  as  a  comforter,  by  whose  inspirations  "the 
things  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  would  be  made  known  unto 
me,"  did  I  not,  through  my  faith  and  that  holy  ordinance, 
receive  the  right  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  river  of  life? 
Who  shall  gay  to  me,  after  I  have  drunk  of  the  blessed  stream, 
that  the  water  is  bitter,  when  I  know,  for  myself,  that  it  is 
sweet  to  my  wul? 

My  acquaintance  with  Brothers  Harrison  and  Godbe  has 
reached  over  a  period  of  many  years.  A  congeniality  of 
temperament,  and  a  similarity  of  views,  on  all  the  topics  of 
interest  that  have  occupied  oar  attention  for  years,  has  ren- 
dered our  friendship  very  warm  and  enduring.  I  have  proved 
to  myself,  by  the  best  of  all  evidences,  namely,  that  of  close 
personal  intercourae,  that  they  are  men  of  the  highest  moral 
worth  and  unfailing  integrity — men  in  whose  breasts  flows 
richly  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  men,  who  are  true  in 
their  allegiance  to  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Why, 
then,  with  all  this  knowledge  of  the  men,  should  I  hold  up 
my  hand  to  cut  them  off  from  my  fellowship?  I  knew  that 
they  had  done  no  wrong;  that  tbey  were  only  in  resistance  to 
the  mere  assumption  that  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  Presi- 
dency, on  any  question,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  commercial,  or 
political,  is  the  rankest  apostacy.  I  feci  deeply  the  hasty, 
inconsiderate,  and  intolerant  manner  that  we  have  been  dealt 
with.  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  ask  erery  candid  and 
considerate  mind  to  pause  before  they  condemn.  I  have 
every  earthly  consideration  to  urge  as  an  excuse  for  desiring 
to  be  at  peace  and  good-fellowship  with  my  brethren  of  the 
household  of  faith.  All  my  interests  and  affections  as  hus- 
band, father  friend,  and  citizen,  would  naturally  impel  me  to 
desire  to  be  at  peace  with  the  powers  that  be.  I  am  fully 
aware  that,  for  a  period  in  the  future,  a  heavy,  gloomy  cloud 
will  hang  over  me;  that  my  social  status  in  society  will  be 
deeply  injured;  in  other  words,  that  I  shall  be  "spotted*'  as 
a  man,  by  hundreds  and,  maybe,  by  thousands,  of  my  former 
acquaintances.  Yet,  as  is  my  faith  in  God,  so  is  my  faith 
that  truth  will  triumph,  and  human  liberties  in  these  Moun- 
tains be  placed  on  a  sure  basis  that  shall  endure  forever. 

With  an  earnest  expression  of  a  strong  desire  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  men,  and  at  war  with  none,  I  close. 

Eli  B.  Kelsey, 


LIBERTY. 


BY    EMILY   E.    TEASDALE. 


%- 


Note. — The  following  was  crowded  out  of  our  Inte  xmwm. 

Perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language  is  more  full  of 
meaning  than  that  of  liberty.  It  decides  the  development 
of  nations.  All  the  natural  creatures  of  God  boldly  bear  its 
impress;  ask  the  the  warblin*?  laVk  for  what  she  would  ex- 
change her  liberty,  and,  could  she  speak,  she  would  tell  you 
death  would  be  preferable,  for  liberty  is  the  burden  of  her 
song.  Bondage  is  of  earthly  origin,  dictated  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  man.  If  we  take  China  for  instance,  where  is  her 
development?  A  word  to  her  without  a  meaning.  Man 
knows  liberty  and  power  are  synonymous,  and  the  tyrant 
endeavors  to  throw  his  shackle  around  his  brother  man,  that 
he  may  lord  it  over  him.  Many  a  noble  spirit,  with  heart 
and  brain  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  sufferings  of  human- 
ity, has  dragged  out  an  existence  in  obscurity  and  toil,  be- 
cause destiny  has  clasped  with  a  monarch's  diadem  some 
mean,  contracted  soul,  who  would  not  hesitate  even  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  innocent,  if  he  imagined  he  might,  some  day. 


rival  him  in  power.  From  the  days  of  Cain,  man  has  ever 
allowed  this  earth-born  element  to  creep  into  his  nature;  ia 
his  shortsightedness,  he  realizes  not  that  another  power  de- 
tracts not  from  his  own,  because  every  man  must  eventually 
fill  the  niche  carved  by  his  own  intrinsic  worth.  How  fre- 
quently do  we  blame  unseen  influences  for  the  misery  we 
bring  upon  ourselves;  through  our  own  cramped  feelings; 

If  we  would  study  the  benefit  of  humanity  instead  of  our 
own  exclusive  aggrandizement,  we.  too,  should  share  the  bene- 
fit of  an  improved  condition  of  society  in  general.  We  may 
read  in  nations  the  effbrts  of  liberty,  and  vice  versa.  What 
has  Russia  gained  by  the  bondage  in  which  she  has  held  Po- 
land? Whereas  she  might  have  secured  her  friendship,  and 
by  so  doing,  an  ally.  Ask  the  poor  Pole  what  he  would  b« 
willing  to  do  to  liberate  his  country  and  his  life,  his  all 
would  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  When  man  has  at- 
tained his  full  development,  we  shall  find  love  alone  will 
rule.  Bondage  makes  of  man  mere  automatons, — their  pin- 
ions are  clipped, — the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  man  are 
crushed;  henceforth  he  turns  his  attentions  to  the  groveling 
things  of  earth,  that  he  may  accumulate  its  dross,  forgetting 
the  counsel  of  Jesus,  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Man 
has  ambition  so  strongly  implanted  in  his  nature  that,  if  it 
is  turned  from  its  legitimate  channel,  it  takes  a  lower  aim. 
But  God  has  destined  man  to  rise  from  tyranny,  oppression 
and  wrong;  and  He  will  accomplish  the  mighty  work  he  has 
commenced.  Sun'ound  a  man  or  woman  with  every  luxury 
the  world  could  produce,  yet  deprive  him  of  liberty,  and  to 
what  would  it  amount?  The  spirit  of  God  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  love  and  liberty,  Jesus  conveyed  this  idea,  when  he 
said  "my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  Ix>ve  was  his 
crowning  attribute,  a*  yearning  for  man's  redemption  to  sec 
him  rise  from  the  thraldom  of  earth  to  the  love  and  liberty 
of  the  heavens.  Could  man  see  as  God  sees,  all  envy  of  an- 
other's greatness  of  course  would  cease,  and  he  would  only  see 
another  instument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  man's  develop- 
ment. The  purest  happiness  we  can  ever  know  springs  from 
a  knowledge  of  being  a  blessing  to  others.  The  spirit  of  GU)d 
whispers  a  time  will  come  when  earth  will  be  ruled  by  iiftel- 
Icct,  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

The  gloomy  night  is  breaking, 

The  gospel  light  now  rests, 
With  a  bright  and  cheering  radiaace, 

On  the  hill-tops  of  the  west. 
The  mists  are  gently  rising 

From  the  yalley  and  the  plain, 
And  a  spirit  in  awaking 

That  shall  never  sleep  again. 
And  ye  may  hear  that  listen, 

The  spirit's  stirring  song. 
That  surges  like  the  ocean. 

With  its  solemn  bass  along. 
0  can  ye  stay  the  rivers? 

Or  bind  the  wings  of  light? 
Or  bring  back  in  the  morning 

The  old  departed  night? 
Nor  can  ye  check  its  impulse, 

Or  stay  it  for  an  hour, 
Till  earth's  deluded  millions. 

Have  felt  its  healing  power. 
This  spirit  is  the  gospel. 

In  the  vigor  of  its  youth — 
The  foeman  of  oppressisn — 

And  its  armour  is  the  truth. 
Old  Error  with  its  legions 

Must  fall  beneath  its  wrath 
Though  blood  and  tears  and  anguish, 

May  work  its  brilliant  path. 
But  onward,  upward,  heavenward 

The  spirit  still  will  soar, 
Till  peace  and  love  shall  triumph 

And  falsehood  reign  no  more. 
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THE  LOTTERY  DREAMER. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TUK   JBWELKB,    AND    THE    JBWKLKR's    DAI  CUT EB. 

On  Tuscany,  and  on  the  dynasty  of  Lorraine,  must  rest  the  dis- 
grace of  having  first  given  to  Europe  that  evil  example  of  a  gov- 
ernment exciting  and  pandering  to  the  most  pernicious  and  anti- 
social vices  of  its  people,  by  making  gambling  a  national  vice. 
The  lottery,  as  a  means  of  revenue,  was  first  introduced  there  in 
1740,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  last  Medicean  duKe.  Something 
of  the  kind  had  previously  existed  in  the  republic  of  Genoa.  It 
was  said  to  have  arisen  there  from  a  system  of  betting  on  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  for  the  various  magistracies  to  be  elected  by 
ballot;  and  it  was  in  its  early  days  known  as  the  *'Qenoa  Lottery." 
But  it  was  at  Florence  that  the  lottery  became  a  systematised 
means  of  duping  and  plundering  the  people.  From  Florence  it 
passed  to  Vienna.  France  eagerly  seized  on  the  new  invention. 
England,  as  we  know,  permitted  state  needs  to  override  the  per- 
fectly understood,  but  deliberately  disregarded,  principles  of  state 
morality.  To  Frederick  the  Great  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  strictly  forbidden  the  introduction  of 
the  abomination  into  his  states.  In  proportion  as  the  different 
countries  have  advanced  in  moral  civilization,  they  have  discoun- 
tenanced and  abolished  their  lotteries.  In  Italy,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  system  still  continues  in  full  vigor.  Rome,  struck  at 
first  sight  by  the  immorality  of  the  thing — but  not  at  first  sight 
comprehending  the  profit  to  be  drawn  from  it — began  by  ana- 
thematising the  lottery,  but  pocketed  its  infallibility  and  adopted 
it,  immediately  on  perceiving  its  real  object  and  value. 

In  central  Italy,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  were  partners  in  keeping  the  public  hell  for  their  re- 
spective subjects.  And  by  this  arrangement  the  lottery  drawing 
in  the  various  Tuscan  cities  served  the  Pope  for  continually  "mak- 
ing the  game'^  with  his  "children;"  while  that  at  Rome  assisted 
the  grand-duke  in  like  manner.  It  is  understood  that  the  immoral 
and  disreputable  keepers  of  the  gambling-tables  at  Baden-Baden, 
and  Homburg,  have  chances  in  the  games  played  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent  against  the  players,  who  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
fact.  But  the  amount  of  "the  pull"  which  his  Highness  the  Duke 
and  his  Holiness  the  Pope  permitted  themselves  against  their  sub- 
jects, was,  as  near  as  may  be,  seventeen  per  cent. 

The  "game  is  made,  gentlemen,"  in  this  wise:  The  drawing 
takes  place  every  week  in  one  or  other  of  the  different  cities,  more 
or  less  frequently  in  each  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  impor- 
tance, according  to  a  regular  fixed  cycle.  This  change  in  the  lo- 
cality of  the  drawing  has  no  other  object  or  effect  than  to  give 
each  place  in  turn  a  share  of  the  amusement  of  seeing  the  cere- 
mony. The  ofiloes  are  always  open  in  all  the  towns,  and  a  man  at 
Rome  may  play  on  the  drawing  to  take  place  at  Florence,  or  vice 
yersll,  just  as  well  as  if  the  drawing  were  to  be  performed  in  his 
own  city.  The  numbers  put  into  the  wheel  are  always  from  one 
to  ninety  inclusively.  From  these,  five  are  drawn.  The  player, 
therefore,  bets  that  such  or  such  a  number  will  be  drawn. 

When  the  drawing  is  to  take  place,  a  scaffolding,  handsomely 
ornamented  wi^h  upholstery,  is  raised  in  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous spots  in  the  city,  and  a  band  of  music  is  provided.  Three 
magistrates  attend  in  their  robes  of  office;  the  wheel  is  placed  be- 
fore them  at  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  a  boy  stand  beside  it. 
The  numbers  are  called  aloud  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  held  up 
to  the  sight  ot  the  people,  then  passed  from  one  of  them  to  the 
other  two  successively,  and  lastly  to  the  boy,  who  drops  them,  one 
by  one,  into  the  wheel.  Two  or  three  turns  of  the  machine  mixes 
them  well  up  together;  and  the  boy  proceeds  to  take  out  one.  It 
is  handed  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  who  calls  it  aloud,  shows  it 
to  the  crowd,  and  then  affixes  it  in  large  figures  to  a  board  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  Then  comes  a  flourish  of  music;  and  so  on, 
till  the  five  numbers  have  been  drawn.  They  are  immediately  put 
up  conspicuously  in  all  the  lottery  offices;  they  are  communicated 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  other  cities;  and  the  fortunate  holders 
of  them,  if  there  be  any  such — for  it  will  be  observed  that  by  this 
system  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  will  be  any  prizes  to  pay 
at  all — present  their  tickets  for  payment  at  any  of  the  offices. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
lottery  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  Tuscan  populace,  or  of  the 
largeness  of  the  place  it  holds  in  their  daily  life.  It  has  even 
modified  their  language.  Expressions,  allusions,  mctuphors  drawn 
from  it,  have  become  part  of  their  household  speech.  The  walls 
and  pavements  throughout  the  city  are  always  scrawled  over  with 
figures,  generally  in  combinations  of  three  or  five.  It  is  a  constant 
subject  of  conversation;  and  if  a  working  man  has  occasion  to  put 


his  hand  into  his  miscellaneously  filled  pocket,  the  chances  are, 
that  you  may  see  him  pull  out,  among  other  matters,  one  of  the 
abominable  little  strips  of  coarse  grey-blue  paper  which  constitute 
the  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Hawkers,  crying  their  special  numbers, 
may  constantly  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  ticket  may  be  bought 
for  a  sum  somewhat  less  than  a  penny;  and  the  mendicant  risks 
his  alms  in  preference  to  buying  himself  a  bit  of  bread.  Many 
and  many  of  the  poorest  classes  play  every  week;  and  there  is  al- 
ways an  especial  run  on  the  government  pawnbroking  establish- 
ment a  few  hours  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  sale  of  tickets. 

Ifeir«  darksome  gate  stands  nigbt  and  da.v  agape, 
says  the  Latin  poet. 

A  confirmed  lottery  player  is  to  a  Tuscan  family  almost  as  fatal 
a  cause  of  misery  and  ruin  as  a  confirmed  gin-drinker  is  to  an 
English  hearth.  And  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  find  that  the 
home  to  which  we  left  Laudadio  Vanni  and  his  daughter  Laura  re- 
turning, after  their  day's  holiday  at  the  Casciije,  was  not  a  pros- 
perous one.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  curse  that  was  on  the  old 
man,  there  were  reasons  why  it  ought  to  have  been  both.  Lau- 
dadio Vanni  had  once  been  celebrated  in  the  little  world  of  Flor- 
ence for  his  talent  in  his  art.  Ideas  which  have  once  become  a 
portion  of  the  popular  mind  in  any  country  are  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  vitality.  The  goldsmith's  art  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Florence — from  the  old  time  when  Giotto  drew  the  perfect  circle 
without  compass  as  he  sat  at  his  work-bench,  to  the  later  genera- 
tion when  Cellini  ddlighted  Europe  with  the  elegance  of  his  fancy 
and  the  daintiness  of  his  handiwork —  was  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  statue  of  that  unrivaled  art- workman  stands  among  the  great 
ones,  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  statesmen,  and  captains,  whom 
Florence  still  delights  to  honor;  and  his  works  are  among  the  un- 
dying possessions  which  still  bring  the  lovers  and  students  of  art 
as  pilgrims  to  its  shrine  in  Florence,  from  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  And  to  the  Florentine  mind  the  cunning  and  tasteful 
worker  in  gold  and  its  combinations  is  still  an  artist. 

And  Laudadio  Vanni  was  held  to  have  caught  more  of  the  an- 
cient spirit  and  traditions  of  Florentine  art  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. If  a  restoration  was  needed  of  some  treasured  relic 
of  former  magnificence,  no  €ye  was  so  sure  as  Vanni's  to  compre- 
hend the  feeling  of  the  original  design,  and  no  hand  so  capable^  of 
equalling  the  original  workmanship.  If  a  stranger  needed  a  fitting 
setting  for  some  gem  of  medireval  art,  the  acquisition  of  which  was 
the  main  triumph  of  his  tour,  Vanni,  was  the  man  to  whom  he  was 
recommended.  His  was  the  shop  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  which 
travelers  in  search  of  some  memorial  of  their  stay  at  Florence  es- 
pecially sought  out.  And  all  this  ought  to  have  "led  on  to  for- 
tune.*' More  especially  as  the  old  widower's  only  daughter  from 
an  early  age  began  to  prove  herself  a  very  valuable  assistant  to 
him. 

Laura  Vanni  was  indeed  a  born  artist.  Had  the  circumstances 
of  her  position  put  it  within  her  reach,  she  would  have  undoubt- 
edly excelled  in  some  one  of  the  higher  branches  of  art  creation. 
She  had  striven  hard,  and  had  effected  much,  towards  retarding 
her  father's  down-hill  path  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Her  talent  had 
made  itself  known;  her  designs  were  sought;  and  the  old  shop  on 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  had  a  new  attraction  added  to  it.  But  the  evil 
spirit  she  had  to  fight  against  was  too  strong  for  her;  and  gradual- 
ly things  went  from  bad  to  worst.  A  precarious  hand-to-mouth 
struggle  with  difficulties  drove  them  to  substitute  mere  manufac- 
ture for  the  slower  process  of  artistic  elaboration.  Visitors  who 
sought  the  shop  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  charming  chef- 
d'ceuvre  of  grace  and  fancy,  found  only  the  ordinary  buncnes  of 
turquoises  and  garnets  and  pearls,  which  made  the  staple  of  every 
shop  on  the  bridge.  The  display  even  of  these  soon  began  to  be 
scantier  and  shabbier  than  those  of  their  neighbors  and  rivals.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  old  man  neglected  his  business,  and  did 
nothing,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  cabalistic  calculations,  and  end- 
less searches  for  fortunate  numbers  from  every  object  in  life  and 
in  nature.  Had  this  been  the  worst,  Laura,  by  her  own  industry 
and  talent,  and  with  the  true-hearted  help  of  her  faithful  friend 
and  patient  lover,  Carlo  Bardi,  might  have  managed  to  keep  the 
old  man  and  herself  without  any  assistance  from  him.  Carlo 
would  willingly  have  installed  himselfas  the  old  jeweler's  assistant 
and  workman,  and  have  served  his  seven  or  twice  seven  years  for 
his  love,  had  such  a  scheme  promised  any  good  issue.  It  had  often 
been  talked  over  between  them,  ^nd  as  often  abandoned  as  hope- 
less. For  old  Laudadio  was  in  the  habit  of  pilfering  from  his  own 
shop  to  supply  the  means  of  gratifying  his  passion.  Any  chance 
suggestion  of  a  combination  of  numbers  to  his  diseased  brain  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  the  abstraction  of  a  brooch  or  a  bracelet; 
and  a  dream  was  a  sentence  of  sacrifice  under  cost  price  of  the  most 
valuable  article  in  the  shop. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  poor  Laura's  task  was  an  up-hill  one,  and 
her  position  sufficiently  hard.  Without  the  frequent  and  always 
ungrudgingly  bestowed  assistance  of  her  godfather,  the  cavaliere 
ex-clerk,  old  Sestini,  it  would  haye  been  impossible  for  her  to  haye 
got  on  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  But  it  was  curious  enough, 
that  though  old  Niccolo  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a  fool, 
though  he  seemed,  in  truth ,  not  to  hare  two  ideas  on  any  subject 
under  the  sun,  and,  still  more  strangely,  though  he  always  testi- 
fied the  utmost  admiration  for  his  friend  Laudadio's  profound  cab- 
alistic science,  yet  some  species  of  instinct  with  regard  to  the  side 
on  which  his  own  bread  was  buttered,  prevented  him  from  ever 
risking  a  farthing  in  the  lottery  himself  and  also  led  him  so  to 
manage  his  benefactions  to  Laura,  as  that  they  should  always 
reach  their  hands,  just  when  needed  to  meet  some  special  pressure, 
and  should  never  find  their  way  into  those  of  his  profoundly  math- 
ematical friend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  pretty  Laura 
Vanni  must  have  been  among  the  many  yictims  who  have  cause  to 
hate  the  paternal  institution  of  the  lottery  as  the  one  cause  of  all 
their  sorrow  in  life.  How  numerous  must  be  the  victims  ruined 
by  the  fatal  passioa  in  those  on  whom  they  depend !  Yet  no  such 
feeling  is  common  among  the  people,  even  among  those  who  are 
themselves  free  from  the  lust  of  gambling.  And  Laura  herself 
had  no  such  feeling  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  only  that  her  affec- 
tions for  her  father  was  in  no  wise  diminished  by  his  conduct,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  feel  either  hatred  or  anger  against  the  thing 
itself. 

While  the  old  shop  on  the  bridge  was  becoming  stripped,  and 
things  were  getting  worse  and  worse  with  Laura  and  her  poor  old 
incorrigible  father,  worthy  Carlo  Bardi  was  slowly  making  his 
way  up  fortune's  hill.  By  rigid  economy  and  hard  work  as  a 
journeyman  jeweler,  he  had  contrived  to  save  a  sum  which  at  last 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  make  a  proposal  he  had  been  long  medi- 
tating. This  was  nothing  less  than  that  Laudadio  should  give  up 
the  shop  and  business  to  him,  that  he  and  Laura  should  forthwith 
be  married,  and  that  he  should  charge  himself  with  finding  the  old 
man  a  home  and  maintenance  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
The  business  had,  in  fact,  become  worth  nothing,  and  the  shop 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  bare.  Nevertheless,  Carlo  hoped  to  be 
able  to  stock  it  with  his  little  capital,  and  by  his  own  industry  and 
skill,  and  his  wife's  talent  and  taste,  to  recover  in  some  degree  its 
old  credit.  It  was  a  bold  scheme,  for  poor  Carlo's  means  were  of 
the  smallest.  When  matters  were  canvassed  between  him  and 
Laura,  he  steadily  set  his  face  against  all  notions  of  partnership 
with  the  old  jeweler.  Laura  feared  that  her  father's  pride  would 
rebel  against  this  proposal  of  complete  abdication.  But  Carlo 
was  of  opinion  that  the  lottery  had  swept  all  that  away,  together 
with  so  much  else. 

At  all  evdnts,  it  was  settled  between  them,  as  they  walked  back 
from  the  Casoine  on  the  Ascension-day  evening,  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made.  Carlo  went  over  his  calculations  yet  once  again, 
and,  as  usual,  a  certain  sum  of  a  hundred  dollars  figured  in  the 
little  budget,  which  Laura  was  to  receive  on  her  marriage  from 
her  godfather.  These  hundred  dollars  had  been  laid  aside  years 
and  years  ago  by  the  little  cavaliere,  long  before  he  had  quitted 
his  place  in  ihe  govorument  office,  and  had  they  been  placed  at 
interest,  might  have  been  two  hundred  by  this  time.  But  nothing, 
to  Carlo's  great  disgust,  could  ever  induce  Niccolo  Sestini  to  take 
any  step  of  the  kind.  There  were  the  identical  dollars,  all  fresh 
from  the  mint,  and  those  dollars  he  should  put  into  Laura's  hand 
when  she  was  to  be  married.  Over  and  over  again  he  had  resis- 
ted temptation  to  permit  the  little  hoard  to  be  diminished.  And 
he  was  equally  immovable  in  refusing  to  touch  it  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  it.  *'How  could  he  know,"  he  observed,  which  it  was 
shown  him  that  the  hundred  might  ere  this  have  become  two  hun- 
dred— <*how  could  he  know  that  Laura  would  have  remained  single 
so  long  ?"  So  the  hundred  dollars  were  but  a  hundred;  but  they 
were  counted  on  by  the  young  couple  as  a  very  important  fbnd  for 
meeting  the  immediate  expenses  of  starting,  and  thus  leaving 
Carlo's  little  capital  free  for  the  all-important  inork  of  stocking 
the  old  shop. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Laura  and  Carlo  saw  little  of  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  their  sunset  walk  by  the  bank  of  the  Arno  from 
theCascine  to  the  city  gate,  and  thence  by  the  long  line  of  the 
Lungarno  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  It  was  then  arranged  between 
them  that  Carlo  should  call  on  her  father  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  make  his  proposal.  Old  Laudadio,  who,  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, walked  in  front  with  the  cavaliere,  was  equally  blind  to  all 
around  him,  unless  it  were  that  he  occasionally  recorded  to  him- 
self the  numbers  suggested,  according  to  his  science,  by  the  ob- 
jects that  met  his  eyes.  A  little  boy  patiently  dangling  a  bit  of 
string  at  the  end  of  a  stick  in  the  river,  produced  the  remark  that 
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fishing  with  a  hook  was  Al.  Two  men,  with  bare  brown  legs  and 
arms,  in  a  boat,  which  they  were  loading  with  snnd  scooped  up 
from  the  shallows  of  the  river,  and  which  looked  as  if  one  more 
shovelful  added  to  the  heap  which  had  already  brought  their  gun- 
wale to  the  level  of  the  water  must  surely  sink  thoir  boat,  led  to 
the  observation  that  sand  denoted  number  20. 

Old  Niccolo  alone  seemed,  as  he  gently  puffed  his  cigar,  strolling 
onwards  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  to  be  enjoying  the  lovely 
view  of  his  dear  Florence  to  the  utmost.  For  among  these  South- 
ern organisations,  be  it  observed,  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
a  man  is  seventy  years  of  age,  an  ex-clerk  in  n  public  office,  fiit 
and  paunch,  and  an  old  fool  into  the  bargain,  he  is  therefore  in- 
sensible to  beauty  of  any  kind.  A  Parisian,  in  j  similar  position 
and  circumstances,  would  see  no  beauty  save  of  a  far  more  fa- 
cetious kind.     It  is  not  so  with  a  Tuscan. 

**Ah!  come^bella!  comofebella  !*'  he  cxclianied,  as  the  moon 
rose  over  the  black  pine-forests  of  Vallonibrosa,  and  tipped  the 
pinnacles  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio's  tall  nlendor  lower  with  her 
light. 

•*Moon,"  said  Laudadio,  *'is  number  <J." 

*'She  must  be  full  to-night,  I  think,"  remarked  Sct<lini. 

**But  /w//  moon  is  90,  my  sympathetic  number  !"  crie«l  old 
Vanni. 

"What  a  head  he  has  I  What  aphilosopher'nlieatl !'  said  the  ex- 
clerk,  shaking  his  own  in  admiring  wonder. 

And  so  they  passed  under  the  shadow  of  Ihe  (juainl  old  buildings 
on  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 

The  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  old  bri.'ge  at  Florence,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  remaining  in  Europe  of  the  medieval  fash- 
ion of  turning  bridges  into  streets,  by  1oa<ling  them  with  rows  of 
houses  on  either  side.  Space  within  a  walled  nnd fortified  enclos- 
ure was  of  course  scarce  and  valuable;  and  the  difficulty  of  lodg- 
ing an  increased  community  within  the*  unelastic  circuit  of  its 
stone  girdle,  led  citizens  to  this  and  other  non-sanitary  expe- 
dients, which,  according  to  Dame  Nature's  usual  just  and  inexor- 
able mode  of  dealing  with  us,  levied  inevitable  retribution  on 
mankind  for  the  crime  of  so  mis-managing  their  lives  on  this 
fair  earth  as  to  make  stone  walls  round  their  dwellings  necessary 
to  them.  In  a  simply  artistic  point  of  view,  something  may  be 
found  to  be  said  on  either  side — in  favor  of  the  old  building-laden 
bridge,  as  well  as  of  the  modern  unembarrassed  structure.  If 
Waterloo  Bridge  be  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  work  of  art,  an- 
cient London  Bridge,  as  its  appearance  has  been  preserved  for  us 
by  old  pictures  and  engravings,  was  rich  in  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  kind.  And  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  although  the  Ponte 
Santa  Trinita,  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  down  the  stream,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  elegance,  lightness,  and  scientific  construction, 
it  IS  it4i  ancient  neighbor,  with  its  quaint  superstructure  of  queer 
little  shops,  that  attracts  the  eyes  and  occupies  the  sketch-books 
of  both  resident  and  pilgrim  artists. 

The  Florentine  working  jewelers,  who  produce  the  combinations 
of  pearls,  garnets,  and  turquoises,  which  are  peculiar  to  Florence, 
and  who  invent  cunning  Etruscan  settings  for  pietra  dura  and 
cameo  ornaments,  still  stick  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Their  shops 
are  of  very  diminutive  dimensions.  Behind  most  of  them  a  tiny 
little  back-shop  is  contrived,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  a  work- 
shop, by  dint  of  projecting  the  buildings  over  the  sides  of  the 
bridge,  and  supporting  them  by  timbers,  resting  in  a  sloping  po- 
sition on  its  solid  masonry.  Notwithstanding  what  would  seem  a 
somewhat  insecure  foundation,  these  buiMings  are  of  two,  and  in 
some  cases  of  three  stories.  They  are  built  with  complete  contempt 
for  all  uniformity  and  regularity;  and  being  adorned,  here  with  an 
ancient  stone-cut  coat  of  arms  or  an  inscription,  there  with  a  frag- 
ment of  fresco  or  a  tabernacle  to  the  Virgin,  with  its  pendent  lamp 
in  front  of  it,  the  general  effect  is  picturesque  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree. 

Laudadio  Vanni  and  his  three  companions  turned  up  the  bridge 
from  the  Lungarno,  and  stopped  before  the  narrow  door  of  one  of 
the  little  houses  on  the  left  hand  as  you  cross  from  the  north  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Massive  iron-bound  shutters,  not 
made  to  stand  perpendicularly  against  the  front  of  the  house,  but 
projecting  from  it  in  a  slope,  so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the  cases 
of  jewelry  made  to  jut  out  from  the  little  window  fronts;  in  order 
to  gain  a  little  space  at  the  cost  of  stealing  it  from  the  public  way, 
were  in  front  of  every  tenement  on  the  bridge,  and  now  that  they 
were  all  closed  oh  this  high  day  and  holiday,  had  the  appearance 
of  huge  sloping- roofed  chests  deposited  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  eaoh  little  house.  Every  narrow  door,  barely  large  enough  for 
one  person  to  pass  through  it  at  a  time,  was  secured  by  two  or 
more  huge  looks.  The  Florentine  locksmith  still  looRS  mainly  to 
massiveness  and  size  as  the  elements  of  security,  and  dreams  not 
as  yet  of  the  cunning  devices  by  which  an  ounce  of  steel  in  the 
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hands  of  a  Bramah  or  a  Chubb  ia  made  to  render  better  service 
than  half  a  doxen  pounds'  weight  of  less-skilled  workmanship. 

The  old  jeweler  deliberately  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sufficiently 
greasy-looking  leathern  bag,  or  key  case,  which  with  its  contents 
may  have  weighed  some  six  or  eight  pounds.  Unwinding  the 
thong  which  was  bound  around  it,  he  took  out  first  one  huge  key, 
which  he  applied  to  a  lock  at  the  middle  height  of  the  door,  and 
gare  it  three  complete  turns.  Then  another  such  lock  was  opened 
at  the  top  of  the  door.  And  lastly,  an  immense  padlock,  which 
secured  an  iron  stanchion  across  the  whole  width  of  it,  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  removed;  and  then  at  length  the  narrow  door  thus  jeal- 
ously secured  was  opened.  There  was  little  enough  at  present  in 
old  Laudadio's  shop  to  necessitate  all  these  precautions,  but  such 
had  not  always  been  the  case. 

Laura  struck  a  light  as  soon  as  all  four  had  entered  the  minia- 
ture dwelling,  and  proceeded,  while  her  father  carefully  put  up 
his  keys  again,  to  light  two  of  those  slender  tall  brass  lamps,  with 
their  implements — snuffers,  scissors  for  cutting  the  wick,  and  pin 
for  trimming  it,  hanging  around  It  by  three  brass  chains — and 
their  oil  reservoirs  and  burners,  made  still  in  the  shape  of  those 
found  in  old  Etruscan  tombs — lamps  which  are  seen  in  every  Tus- 
can house;  and  have  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  such  a  curiously  clas- 
sical K|»pearance. 

Placing  one  of  these  on  the  narrow  little  work-bench  before  the 
window  on  one  side  of  the  door,  which  washer  father's  now  rarely 
occupied  place  of  work,  and  in  front  of  which  stood  his  old  worn 
arm-chair,  she  passed  with  the  other  through  a  door  still  nar- 
rower than  that  which  communicated  with  the  street,  into  the 
second  room,  if  a  space  of  some  six  feet  square  could  be  called 
such.  Here,  in  front  of  a  tiny  window  over-hanging  the  river, 
was  Laura^s  own  little  work  establishment,  with  its  appurtenances 
of  multitudinous  small  tools,  spirit-lamp,  blow-pipe,  &.c.  Three 
or  four  oasts  of  bronxes  and  basso  relievo  were  hung  round  the 
little  cabin.  One  or  two  old  books,  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, containing  engravings  of  celebrated  gems  and  cut  stones,  lay 
upon  a  hanging  table  (or  shelf  rather,  it  was  so  narrow)  against 
one  of  the  side-walls.  The  little  bit  of  a  window,  small  though  it 
was,  gave  the  inmate  the  precious  advantage  of  a  pure  and  un- 
broken light;  for,  looking  out  over  the  river  as  it  did,  there  was 
nothing  between  it  and  the  heavens. 

Here,  seated  at  her  betch  and  busily  at  work  in  shaping  the 
delicate  materials  of  her  art  into  the  expression  of  some  dainty 
device  or  skillful  reproduction  of  mediseval  workmanship,  Laura 
passed  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life;  unless,  indeed,  those  excep- 
tional ones  of  the  society  of  Carlo  are  to  be  counted  as  ranking 
first  in  her  estimation. 

And  now  this  evening,  one  of  the  last,  as  she  hoped,  silly  mor- 
tal !  of  that  sort,  never-returning  blossom-time  of  a  life  which 
preoeds  love's  fruit-season — this  evening  she  would  celebrate  by  a 
combination  of  both  delights.  The  two  old  men  sat  down  in  the 
front  shop  for  a  '*chiaccherata'' — a  bout  of  gossip;  and  Carlo,  as 
she  had  intended  him  to  do,  followed  her  into  her  work -shop  and 
artistic  sanctum.  She  sat  down  in  her  accustomed  seat  at  the 
narrow  work-bench  before  the  window,  and  Carlo  took  the  only 
other  seat  in  the  little  room,  and  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
bench,  and  thus  at  right  angels  to  her  and  the  window.  Of  course 
they  had  enough  to  talk  of.  But  if  Laura  had  been  intent  on  talk 
only,  the  lamp  would  hardly  have  been  necessary.  For  the  moon- 
light was  streaming  in  at  the  little  window,  and  was  reflected  in  a 
long  pathway  of  light  on  the  water,  extending  from  the  edge  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  **Ponte  alle  Qrazie" — the  bridge  next 
above  the  Ponte  Vecchio  on  the  river — till  it  ended  beneath  the 
arches  of  the  old  bridge  under  their  feet.  Few  quainter  and  more 
characteristic  town  views  could  be  found  than  that  commanded  by 
the  little  window  at  which  the  lovers  sat.  In  front,  the  queer  old 
bridge  of  the  Graxie,  with  its  chapels,  and  little  shops  on  its  mas- 
sive piers  all  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  Chianti  hilU  in  the  distance; 
to  the  left  the  river  facade  of  the  Uffizi,  with  its  noble  arches  and 
harmonious  Palladian  architecture— -that  frontage  of  which  Vas- 
sari  was  prouder  than  of  all  his  other  various  art-works,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  which  on  th«  unstable  soil  of  the  river- 
brink  he  boasts  so  much— all  this,  too,  black  in  deep  shade;  then, 
to  the  right,  the  strangely  varied  line  of  the  backs  of  the  houses, 
which  at  this  part  of  the  river  come  sheer  down  to  the  water, 
without  any  intervening  quay  or  pathway.  These  were  in  the  full 
moonlight;  but  the  irregularities  of  the  buildings  chequered  the 
light  with  innumeral^le  variously  shaped  patches  of  shade.  The 
backs  of  houses  always  offer  a  more  suggestive  and  amusing  view, 
and  often  a  more  picturesque  one,  than  their  more  uniform  street 
fronts,  got  up  wilh  a  view  to  respectable  appearance  in  public. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  one  of  them  would  be  far  more  interest- 
ing objects  of  observation  than  they  mostly  are,  if  one  could  get  a 


peep  at  their  minds  and  opinions  in  an  analogous  behind-the- 
scenes  point  of  view.     And  it  is  the  same  with  their  dwellings. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TUB    J£WfiLER*S    SHOP. 

Laura's  lamp  was  not  needed  for  looking  on  this  scene,  or  for 
conversing  with  Carlo,  as  they  sat  in  the  moonlight.  But  she  was 
never  absent  from  her  work-bench  for  a  few  hours  without  long- 
ing to  be  back  at  it.  And  now  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  look  at  a 
piece  of  workmanship  which  she  was  completing,  and  which  she 
was  anxious  to  compare  with  an  engraving  she  had  recollected 
while  at  the  Cascine.  Laura's  piece  consisted  in  a  most  ingeni- 
ous and  tasteful  combination  and  adaptation  of  several  pearls  of 
large  size,  but  of  very  irregular  shape,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  their  abnormal  forms  serve  instead  of  marring  the  purpose 
of  her  design.  Most  daintily  fancied  was  the  idea  she  had  ima- 
gined, and  Laura  was  pleased  with  her  work,  and  eager  to  return 
to  it.  Carlo  had  not  yet  seen  it,  as  she  had  intended  to  have 
shown  it  him  only  when  finished.  But  this  evening  she  could  not 
resist  drawing  it  forth  from  the  little  locked  drawer  beneath  the 
working-bench;  and  so  it  was  presented  for  tUe  criticism  of  the 
Paris-taught  workman  in  its  still  unfinished  state. 

■*Charming!"  cried  Carlo,  genuinely  pleased  with  the  beauty  of 
the  gem;  "davvero,  davvero — truly,  truly,  it  is  exquisite.  There 
is  but  my  Laura  in  all  Florence  this  day  capable  of  a  design  so 
deliciously  fancied.  There  is  the  true  sentiment  of  the  cinque- 
cento,''  added  he,  recurring  to  a  Florentine  artist's  constant  beau- 
ideal  of  art  in  all  its  branches. 

**Ah,  that  is  the  real  praise!''  said  Laura;  "that  is  what  I  have 
been  striving  after.  And  if  I  could  only  hope  that  I  had  a  ray  of 
the  real  light!" 

Very  absurd,  was  not  it,  for  a  poor  jeweler's  prentice  daughter 
to  talk  in  such  a  strain?  Absurd  enough  for  a  girl  to  meddle 
with  men's  work  at  all,  and  quite  against  all  the  rules  of  the 
trade!  But  then,  you  see,  poor  Laura  was  an  enthusiast  in  her 
own  way;  knew  all  the  glories  of  the  Carrionis,  Guffuris,  Torri- 
cellis,  aud  Ginghis,  the  masters  of  her  own  craft  in  the  days  when 
fine  art  meant  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  in  any  form  and  in 
any  material;  knew  especially  the  story  of  Francesco  Borghigiani 
and  his  daughter,  who  at  a  later  day  won  herself  a  niche  in  Art's 
Pantheon  by  her  skill  in  works  of  the  same  class. 

Quite  a  fanatica,  this  pretty  little  Laura!  Yes;  but  not  by  very 
far  so  strange  a  one,  obsenre,  under  the  shade  of  Brunelleschi's 
domfi,  as  she  would  have  been  under  that  of  Christopher  Wren. 

Carlo  Bardi  had  acquired  more  modern  notions,  and,  moreover, 
was  not  an  enthusiast  in  any  way,  though  Laura's  enthusiasm  ap- 
peared infinitely  beautiful  to  him. 

«»I  do  think,  then,  in  all  truth,''  replied  he  to  Laura's  outburst, 
**that  your  work  has  quite  the  stylo  of  the  old  workmen.  But  I 
very  much  fear,  my  Laura,  that  the  world's  tastes  have  so  much 
changed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  purchaser 
with  antiquarian  tastes,  this  beautiful  work  of  yours  would  not  be 
calculated  to  meet  the  modern  demand.  Look,  now,  at  this  model 
of  a  brooch,"  added  he,  taking  a  small  case  from  his  pocket,  **that 
we  have  just  received  from  Paris  at  our  place,  as  a  sample  of  the 
last  new  style." 

«A  samplel'*  cried  Laura,  flushing  with  indignation;  '*and  of 
the  latest  Paris  style.  Do  tell  me.  Carlo  mio,  whether  he  who 
wrought  that  crucifix,"  pointing  to  a  plaster  model  of  an  exquis- 
ite work  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  *<used  to  receive  samples  of  the 
latest  style  from  Paris?" 

**Not  so,  Laura,"  replied  Carlo,  quietly;  "unhappily,  alas!  Pa- 
ris and  Florence  have  changed  places.  Benvenuto  sent  the  Paris- 
ians samples  of  the  newest  style.     That  is  the  difference." 

**No!  Carlo,  no!  and  no  again.  What  is  this  vulgar  thing  sent 
here  for?  That  you  and  every  one  on  the  bridge  may  make  fifty 
dozen  exactly  like  it,  if  you  could  get  the  order  for  them.  Is  not 
it  true?  And  do  you  think  Cellini's  works  were  sent  to  Paris 
with  any  such  hope  or  expectation?  When  the  French  kind 
wanted  Florentine  art,  he  had  to  bring  the  Florentine  artist,  I 
think,  and  not  sampUfi  to  Paris." 

**That  is  very  true,  Laura  mia,"  said  Carlo,  stooping  across  the 
bench  to  press  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  that  was  so  charmingly  colored 
by  her  disdainful  niood;  **but  say,  darling,  why  do  you  call  this 
French  brooch  vulgar?    Is  not  it  very  pretty?" 

**lt  is  vulgar,''  said  Laura,  nodding  her  graceful  head,  **first, 
because  it  is  a  sample;  and  may  serve  for  one;  because  anybody 
can  make  another  exactly  like  it,  and  as  good  as  the  original.  It 
is  vulgar,  secondly,  because  the  value  of  it  is  more  in  the  intrinsic 
cost  of  the  material  than  in  the  workmanship;  and,  thirdly,  it  is 
vulgar  because  no  sentiment  went  to  the  making  of  it;  the  maker 
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put  none  of  his  individuality  into  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  one 
would  say  of  a  human  being,  all  body  and  no  brain,  and  no  heart." 

"It  is  quite  true,**  replied  Carlo,  "that  our  modern  workmen 
would  turn  you  out  as  many  dozen  of  such  brooches  as  you  choose 
to  order,  not  one  of  which  could  you  tell  from  the  original.  But 
still,  modern  work  has  its  advantages  and  excellences.  See,  now, 
these  circular  lines  !  They  are  perfectly  accurate.  See  how  truly 
in  the  center  is  the  exact  point  that  ought  to  be  the  center.  You 
know  how  constantly  the  old  works,  even  of  the  first  hands,  are 
inaccurate  in  such  matters.  A  lopsided  circle,  an  untrue  angle, 
or  a  false  center,  would  not  be  tolerated  now-a-days.'* 

"So  much  the  worse  for  those  who  won't  tolerate  them  !*'  cried 
Laura.  "I  love  the  careless  inaccuracies  of  the  old  workers. 
Their  care  was  occupied  otherwise.  These  little  departures  from 
mechanical  accuracy  mark  the  individuality  of  the  artist.  An 
artist  is  not  a  machine,  to  work  with  machine-like  precision.  Is 
one  man's  mind  the  exact  counterpart  of  another's?  Am  I  the 
same  one  day  that  I  am  another  ?  I  like  the  careless  inexactitude 
that  marks  the  humanity  of  the  artist  without  injuring  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thought,  better  than  the  precision  which  only  shows 
that  your  compasses  were  in  good  order.  But  as  for  my  poor 
trinket  here,  one  of  the  here  and  there  individuals  of  antiquarian 
tastes  has  been  met  with,  for  this  is  a  commission  for  an  English- 
man.    It  came  to  me  through  Signor  Raddi,  at  the  gallery.'' 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it;  my  own  Laura!"  said  Carlo;    "for 

the  truth  is,  that  I  am  thinking  of  the  subject  rather  from  the 

•  mercantile  than  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.     And  you  know, 

that  if  all  goes  well  for  our  hopes  to-morrow,  as  please  Qod  it  will, 

it  is  in  that  light  that  we  must  look  at  it." 

"Heaven grant  that  all  may  go  well!'*  responded  Laura,  fer- 
yenily;  "but  oh.  Carlo,  I  fear,  I  fear,  I  think  I  shall  sit  here  and 
work  at  my  pearls  all  night.  For  then  I  shall  think  of  my  work, 
and  get  over  the  hours.  But  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  come  out  quite  clear  to  me,  that  of  course 
my  father  will  never  consent  to  take  off  the  old  name  that  has  been 
over  the  shop  for  three  generations.  You  don't  know  how  much 
pride  my  poor  father  has  in  his  business.'' 

"I  think,  my  Laura,  that  when  the  business  was,  the  pride  was; 
but  both,  I  suspect,  Have  been  killed  by  the  same  malady,"  said 
Carlo,  a  little  bitterly.  "Besides,''  he  added,  "there  is  the  too 
evident  difficulty  of  going  on,  as  things  are.  Surely  your  father 
must  feel  painfully  anxious  for  the  future,  and  will  welcome  a 
proposition  which  will,  I  trust,  remove  all  anxiety  from  him  for 
ever.'' 

"You  forget.  Carlo  dear,  that  my  father  feels  poverty  only  as 
one  does  who  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  behind  him  for  ever.  He 
is  well  and  truly  persuaded  that  the  prize,  which  has  so  often 
seemed  within  his  grasp,  will  come  at  last,  and  that  soon.  And 
if  it  should.  Carlo " 

<*Laura !  by  all  the  saints,  don't  let  me  hear  you  talk  in  that 
way  too!  Have  you  not  seen  enough  of  lottery  drawing  and  gam- 
bling by  this  time?"  said  sensible  Carlo,  sadly. 

"But  my  dear  father  does  understand  the  lottery  as  few  others 
do,"  pleaded  Laura.  "And  I  am  sure,  if  calculation  and  medita- 
tion on  the  cabala  and  the  mathematics  can  avail,  he  ought  to 
win."' 

"Laura!  Laura!  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk  so!''  groaned 
poor  Carlo,  with  real  alarm.  "Tell  me,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever 
buy  a  ticket,  Laura  ?     Did  you  ever  wish  to  do  so  ?" 

"Surely  you  know.  Carlo,  I  never  did  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  neither  understand  anything  about  it,  nor  ever  attemp- 
ted to  understand  it.  The  numbers  for  my  terno  are  niy  own  tnre 
love,  my  art,  and  my  old  work-bench.  Papa  would  tell  the  num- 
bers sympathetic  to  all  three  in  a  minute.  Will  my  terno  come 
up,  Carlo  ?"  said  she,  with  a  look  which  made  it  impossible  for 
Carlo  to  scold. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "I  would  rather  talk  of  our  happiness  under 
any  other  form.  Can  it  be  that  you  really  have  any  shadow  of 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  any  connection  between  the  numbers  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  wheel  at  the  lottery,  and  all  the  calculations, 
sympathetic  numbers,  and  dreams  that  your  father,  and  so  many 
others,  put  so  much  faith  in  ?" 

"In  truth,  dearest  Carlo,"  replied  Laura,  seriously,  but  without 
a  particle  of  the  animation  and  intense  interest  that  had  lighted 
up  her  face,  and  lent  fire  to  her  eye,  a  few  moments  previously, 
when  she  had  been  speaking  of  matters  of  art — "in  truth,  dearest 
Carlo,  I  have  never  given  the  question  a  thought,  and  know,  as  I 
said,  that  I  understand  nothing  about  it.     But " 

"Understand  it,  Laura!"  broke  in  Carlo,  the  sceptical  and  the 
sensible;  "why,  it  is  within  the  comprehension  of  a  baby.'' 

"And  yet  they  all  speak  of  it,"  rejoined  Laura,  humbly,   "as  a 
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profound  science  and  mystery,  to  be  fathomed  only  by  the  longest 
and  deepest  mathematical  study.  See,  now,"  she  continued, 
"what  reasons  I  have  to  believe  these  things,  which  seem  to 
you  so  incredible.  My  dear,  dear  father,  certainly  was  nerer 
considered  wanting  in  intelligence.  You  know,  before  pressing 
want  of  money  led  him  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  this  subject, 
how  highly  his  talents  were  thought  of  by  all  the  men  of  art  in 
Flprence.  And  years  of  deep  study  have  only  eonfirmrd  him  more 
and  more  in  the  certainty  of  his  speculations.'' 

Carlo  groaned;  but  not  letting  him  interrupt  her,  she  went  on: 
"Then,  as  you  remarked  yourself,  my  father  is  far  from  singular 
in  his  belief.  How  many  others  think  like  him  ?  And  then  again, 
above  all,  that  book  which  he  had  with  him  this  morning.  1  have 
never  so  much  as  looked  into  it.  But  I  have  often  and  often  heard 
him  quoting  the  names  of  tlic  £reat  philosophers  whose  calcula- 
tions are  there  given.  I  know  that  the  book  states  the  corres- 
pondences and  sympathies  of  numbers,  and  the  possibility  of  win- 
ning in  the  lottery  by  their  means,  as  matters  of  fact.  And  it  is 
credible  that  the  government  and  Holy  ('hurch,  which  takes  such 
ceaseless  care  to  prevent  evil  books  of  any  kind  from  being  print- 
ed, would  suffer  that  book  to  be  published  and  sold  openly  to 
thousands  of  people,  deluding  them  in  the  most  cruel  and  wicked 
manner,  if  it  were  all  false?  Is  this  in  any  way  credible,  1  say  ?'' 
Carlo's  Paris-grown  ideas  brought  to  his  lips  some  pithy  ex- 
pressions of  his  estimate  of  the  paternal  care  of  "government  and 
Holy  Church,''  in  reply  to  his  Laura's  triumphant  arguments.  But 
he  suppressed  them,  wisely  judging  that  so  very  large  a  dose  of 
novel  and  startling  doctrine,  administerc(l  all  at  once,  might  bo 
more  than  was  good  for  the  mental  digestion  of  his  pretty  and 
much-loved  patient.  So  contenting  himself  with  inwardly  refolv- 
ing  that  a  little  enlightenment  on  these  matters  should  reach  his 
Laura's  deeply  art-instructed,  but  on  all  other  subjects  blank- 
paper  mind,  at  some  future  and  moreconvenient  period,  he  merely 
said: 

"Well,  my  sweet  Laura,  without  pretending  to  give  up  my  own 
ideas  on  the  matter,  I  will  be  content  if,  as  you  tell  me,  at  all 
eyents,  never  felt  an  inclination  to  dabble  in  the  lottery." 

"And  if  I  had.  Carlo,  which  I  truly  never  had,  would  it  not  be 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  did  not  approve  of  it  ?" 

This,  as  the  speaker  doubtless  felt,  could  only  be  answered  by  a 
very  tender  caress.  And  then  it  was  settled  between  them  that 
the  all-important  interview  of  the  morrow  should  come  off  at  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  Carlo  was  to  call  on  the  old  man  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Of  course  Laura  and  Carlo  would  have  sat  on  where  they  were 
as  long  as  ever  the  two  old  men  in  the  front  shop  chose  to  leave 
them  undisturbed.  But  it  was  not  long  after  they  had  finished 
their  business  and  type-reproducible  talk,  and  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  very  orthodox  hand-in-hand  moon  gazing,  that  the  round- 
about figure  of  Godpapa  Niccolo  appeared  in  the  too  narrow  frame 
of  the  little  doorway  between  the  two  rooms.  Laudadio,  he  said, 
was  specially  absorbed  in  some  calculations  of  the  influence  which 
the  full  of  the  moon  would  have  on  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  on 
the  following  Saturday  at  Rome,  as  deducible  from  the  numbers 
that  came  up  the  last  time  the  drawing  took  place  at  Rome  in  the 
quarter  of  the  full  moon.  And  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  room 
above,  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder-like  stair  constructed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Carlo,  and  he,  he  said,  would  go  off  to 
bed,  and  Laura  was  to  close  the  door  behind  them. 

The  engagement  between  Laura  and  Carlo  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  Sestini,  and  had  his  warm  approbation.  The  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  said,  were  ready  at  the  first  intimation  that  the 
wedding  was  fixed.  He  was  not  aware,  however,  of  Carlo's  deter- 
mination to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  the  proposal  the  reader 
has  heard.  As  they  left  the  heavily  ironed  little  door,  which  Laura 
was  heard  barring  and  bolting  inside,  Carlo  told  the  old  cavaliere 
his  project,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  Signor 
Vanni's  acceptance  of  it. 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  Niccolo,  *  ihat  ho  will  gladly  accept  it. 
For  when  a  man's  head  is  occupied  by  the  profound  and  intense 
studies  which  engross  my  respected  friend,  I  have  observed  that 
he  rarely  troubles  himself  much  about  meaner  things.  A  wonder- 
ful head  has  old  Laudadio  Vanni !" 

"I  have  made  much  the  same  observation  that  you  have,  Signor 
Cavaliere,"  returned  Carlo,  "and  it  is  on  it  that  I  build  my  hopes 
of  success." 

"I  heartily  wish  it  you,  both  for  dear  Laura's  sake  and  your 
own.     Good  night,  Signor  Carlo." 
"Good  night,  Signor  Cavaliere!*' 

TO   BR    CONTINTKn. 
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WITH  1JU)N    FliAMK. 
Orer-strung  Krt»>«.  and  Ajjiaffc  Hridtrc. 

PAIUS,  QHIISI  AND  CABINET 

Tkt«  b«yt  manur«i-tNr«*«i :     "W'Mri-aiiUil  fiir  Six   Ycmm. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER, 


Health  seoxtred      ALLCDiarS  POROUS 


Br  USING 
HERRICK'S  SUGAR  COATBO  PILLS. 

•fican  B«m«<Ij  i»wi.r- 
J,Tin«  th«  vwrt4  *y 
;rfor<M.  OvarfiTeBiil- 
licai   f*ox«g  ftr«   void 

|eotJr«ly  of  Fk»wer*, 
Root«.  ItoUamii  aud 
Bxtnicts  th«ir  •ffect 
(VD  thebHiuABryFten 
to  plc4is«ut,  watinfac- 
toj-T  and  •mccMifViK 

Tiiej«re»|t«ifiliT« 
remedj  f«r    I!^  it  etc 

Compku&te,    41  oat, 

.ijiiii«uf>>-    tiv-TM/f.^Lii.  r::,r'kiLuiiUirHi,  AffectioBt  of ' th« 

Diseases  of  the  fkiu^  Impurity  of  tite  Blood«  InAaua- 
tion,  Me4«neholj,  Sick  HeadaoJ[i«,  e«Mtivenei>f ,  P»ias 
Ia  ih»  IIea<l«  Bi«aBt»  didB^  Back  Md  IXta^f,  1^<»r. 
Bilfoiu  Aflectloii*,  F^iajtle  9Jm9i«eii.  «t''fr*.,  Mm, 
LARGE  SOXfiS,  S06AK  CMTIb  26  CMTS. 


PANa$«  MELODEONS  and  CKIiAAis.-PxiICJl:^ 
greaity  r^Hced  for  cash,  ^etf  i -0ctA4i»  Piano« 
of  fir^t-claas  maJccr^  for  PIT  »w  u  z;  •^anl  Xew  Cab- 
inet OrgaiM  fur  $45  an(M.  J  MrU.*  £«r(-*Auii-hiind  In- 
ttrumenin  from  $40toiiTo.  Monthly  iiiKrnllinenl8 
retfiTed.    IHH*tr«tfi«l  Catal^»j5in*t!  maHp*!   for  tlir<»c 

WAKI-JItOOA/h-: 


No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 


TE,sri3foyiALS: 
^aterx"  IMhijui*  art»  known  asHin<»ii-?  t\u'  vtTv  Lest. 
— y^w  Tnrk  JCtHtnffrli'iit. 

M'tf  onu  -in?Hk  of  tin*  iinTlts  nfllu-  W}it«'i>'  l'i;u.i>s 
from  |M'r(»oii;«l  knowlt-tlvre  jts  li«vii?r  of  jIh-  mtv  l.esi 
quality. — (Christian  liUdh'ijrurrr. 

The  >Viit«r>'  Piuu«>«  mo  luilit  of  I  lie  lur^t  iiinl 
niopit  tlu«roiij^hIy  -iMMuruMi    inatiM-JHl. — Jth't^-atr  and 

WiitPi>'  Fiaiio.-*  n»<i  M«'lo.le«tiis  « ]ialiiMi<;<*  iouipuri- 
%*n  with  tlu»  tiiie"*t  ijishW'  jtnywhtMV. — Ifnmr  Jnurmtl. 

llurat  o  WattTH.  4S1  ntoailwnj,  is  faiiuMi  for  tlio  cX- 
relJi'mo  ofliis  riuHOK  «ji«l  Or)k'u]i<>. — ICre^»hii/  /*ost. 

The  '\VHt<  i-s  Piano  mil kti  with  tlu»  \>vHt  ninniifuc- 
t a rt'd  in  America. —  T/f  fntirjirudtnt.  .V.    )'. 

Our  frieutls  Avill  tindar  Mr.  Wat'T?."  ^tore  tin*  vi-rv 
K«»t  aiwortiiuMit  of  Piiiiior;.  >iitlo<]eoii.<^  uml  Or<;u)i>  to  | 
l-e  ft»UMdiii  thf  L'nlto4  .Stnt6r*.—'^V« /«?«<>  .Vogiciur 

Mui^icAL  DOJNG.*:. — .*iuoe  Mr.  Water*  gavi*  \i\t  pub- 
lidhing  slioet  music,  ho  has  devoted  his  whole  capital 
and  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  «>nle  of  Pianois 
and  MeIode<>nt>.     Ilu  ha»  jn^t  isniied  a  <-atalogue  of  ^ 
his  new  in^trumeutx,  giving  a  new  »calu  of  prices,  | 
which  Hhowu  a  marked  reduc!i<m  from  former  rates',  ' 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the  First 
Premium  at  eeveial  Fains.     3lany  people  of  the  pie-  ' 
*entdar,  who  are  utlractetl.  if  notconfu!<ed.  with  the 
flaming  advertiHementj*  of  rival  piano  houses.  j»roh-  , 
ably  overlook   the  nmdesf   manufucturor  like   Mr.  ' 
"Waters;  but  wo  happen   to  know   that  hiif  insti  " 
raentK  earned  him  apowl  reputation  l«»ngr  before  '■ 
position:*  and  "hoi.ors"'  connected  therewith    wer«i 
ever  thought  of;  Indefd,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  WateiV  i 
Piano-fortcd  now  in   our   residence,  t  where  it  has 
ut'jod  for  years.)  of  which  any  niannfactnrer  in  the  I 
world  might  be  proud.     We  hava  always  been  de- 
Hghted  with  it  a«  a  vweet-tonoii  and  powerful  instru-  j 
■leaf,  and  there  in  no  donbt  of  it*  durability :  more  ' 
than  thiM.  fiome  of  the  b^t  amatevr  players  in  the  : 
elty,  and  several  celebrated  piaai«^t#.bavo' performed 
•a  the  said  i>iaJio,  and  all  proaauBo^  it  a  nuperior  \ 
ntkdfir*t-Gla%a Instrument,    i^troager  indoniement  we  { 
••aid  aot  give.— /f<»m«  J9iim«tl, 


KtD  STRENOTHEliINC  PLANTERS. 

^"     TlivM  reaaiKaed  >!»♦' 
taiu  cure,  palni?,  weak- 
nf!f>i!)ati4diKtre«^  iii  lh«  , 
back,  eide^aad'breart, 
in  Ave  hourti.      Indeed, 
s(*  certain  are  they   to 
do  tbif,   that  the    pr«- 
prietJ>r   wfiriuath  tbem. 
?pifad  from  reeliif.  bal- 
M»$  and   g  n  M F ,  on 
(•eant'ifu)   Kid   leather, 
leudent  theia  peculiar' 
ty  adapted  to  the  waiits 
♦»f  Ketaale*  and  othere. 
f  J  Kach  Planter  will  wear 
from   •  a  e   t«    four 
mu>th«,  and  fn    rhcu- 
J  ma  tit'   coniplaintH, 
^!"^  itpraln*  andbrnli'r^.  ft'e- 
uuentlv  effects  cures  when  all  other  remedies  fail. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

OR.  FERRIirS  FUMI6AT0R 

.\  positive  remedy  for  Catarrh.  Itmnchiti?'.  Minis- 
ters's  .Sore  Throat.  Li^sh of  Voice,  Otten%!veDI?char|ie»« 
form  the  Head,  Partial  Deafness.  M»und«  «f  Dit-tant 
Waterfalls,  Whizvcinp  of  Steam,  etc 

iJCtr  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  "UH 
IJiit  is  u^ed  in  a  c«»mnio«  pipe  It  cures  on  th*  pnu- 
«  ip|(.  of  .Mi-.JicHted  Air.  All  the  membrane*  i<\  the 
head  and  throat  are  hiuught  immediately  under  itb 
intliience.  This  remedy  strikes  at  the  root  ef  the 
disease,  ami  drivt-s  from  the  market  all  •thvr  wied- 
icin«'S  tor  the  Name  uialadie?. 

PRICE.  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  FOWDERS. 

The»>ecel- 
^;Urated  and 
r  en  o  w  n  e  d 
powdere  for 
horhes  and 
•  attle  have 
I'een  tested 
I'V  au  intcl- 
liVfiit  pub- 
lic for  six- 
teen   year*. 

llundreJtt 

of  the  principal  hoiXMiieiiof  tlie  I'liion  have  prtuionnc- 
ed  them  the  i»nly  tV.ndltion  PowiUms  «»afe  to  u^-e  anti 
work  the  horse.  There  is  noihin;:  in  them  to  expose 
the  animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  im- 
prnv<-  thent.  The  proprietors  o'f  horn-  i-ailroadri.om- 
nil'n->f  .  and  stnjie  owneri?  in  all  the  principal  cities 
use  them:  and  their  •omhined  testimony  ^tnmps 
them  one  of  the  wonder*  of  medical  scieme.  Letters 
f*'"»cnt  to  fill  a  small  book  are  in  our  pos^e^^ion. 
testifying  to  their  g«»odnc*s.  Meivhants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  pttreha^e  naoney 
should  they  lail  to  give  Mfisfaetion. 

t^p".\ll  the  above  articles  ar*  sold  by  BrNgginti' 
and  Mei-ohaut«  everywhere,  and  at  IfHOLBtALl 
and  RMTAILby 

SALT  LAKE  fITT,  t'TA  M. 

L.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

67  MriiRAT  SntKCT,  NRW  TORK. 


STREMTHENlNe 

FLASTBRS. 

ALUH.K>KS  POKOUS^  PLASTRRS  aire  the  r«i»Hlu  t^X 

Ktudies  and  experimente  of  Dr.   Sehecol,  ef  2k>nth 

I  Carolina;  ef  I>r.  Wm.  Waof^taflT,  now  DaroYi  lH'agRtait. 

'  ef  Hoi-are  H.  I>ay,  tbe  Histinguisbed  mannfiiefurer 

'  ef  rubber  goodi>;*«n<l  ut  Thoniaa  Alleork.  n»erof^t 

•  and  member  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New 
i  York-  now  Oeneral  Alkoch,  etc.,  etc.' 

'  9tepby  ctep  thia  commodity  baa  attained  Us  wn- 
r  nvejr^ozited  f^m^.  Ybey  are.  tinivei-eally  approved. 
\  The*  (ioppovt,  fctnM»gtheii,  and  aid  the  growth  ef 
I  mnselee.  They  appear  to  Rave  a  pei'uliitr  eflTect  npcn* 
\  the  nervea,  aJIi^ng  irritabiJlty.  whfle  impid^iKg 
{  warmtb.  They  veem  to  a«ciantt»te  electricity,  ajxl' 
\  aid  the  <iireul4ti<ni  «f  <h«  Mood  through  the  Qftrt 
^  where  applied,  by  which  Ikealtby  actin^ns  are  iatbrecd. 
*;  K^u  £n  paraTydNf  inhere  iirticiiIatUm  ivaa  nujmi- 
•t  dfHt>  t^e  Qiie  ef  tbe  P«reati  Plantera  io  tbe  lil^e 
n  redtftca^^ke  «rtknlaitI^B;.aji^  materially  redmed  ^le 
WjpiM-atys^  Jn.  miyi^to  'mt^m  e««M  help  harpelt; 
\:  vvhiie  beiiOre  the  Portms  plarter  wa^  appliedjhe  vran 
^»»  helptvKB  af>  a  Itabv.  We  refer  to  Mnt.  t^lly  Kl^et. 
rJ^ingteliT.  Mass. 

l^r.^ter,  af  ^vunuah«  4>a..  tta^s  they  aje  thtj  beet 
1}  naectutBlcal  cnpportera  t«tr  ^eak  muf(«lc*i  t^j.iAtvf.ny^ 
s  ia-ed;  i^SfA  bx  !*»«»''  v^arwlng  propeFties  fhey  Iwriirp 
^  p^frand  Waltb.  H:ttil  ^h«  strength  of  the  mnffules 
A  are  entirely  roatored.  Thai  be  knewK  a  caae  where 
i  A I IcOi'^'a  Plasters  cur  •da  gentleman  of  a  weak  f<|^e. 
<!  That  be  daily  presrr  Wa  lh<rm  in  bin  praetice  with 
i  the  happieat  roKnltH,  and  doflires  uk  to  refelr  to  him. 
\  Dr.  Henderwn^«l-Fanw»Tille,Jti«r«lbUiiMi,  nayn: 
r  ''The  ronnter-irritant  effect  of  AlIeock"i»  Porous Plas- 
P  tern  l8  prodwed  in  swh  a  mild  and  gradaal  way, 
I  they  tv  invigorate  tbe  ♦irciilation  arJound  the  ii«r'is 
[  to  which  they  are  upplie*).  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
[  on*  dipeaM'S  sMch  a  great  srdatire  inflirente,  titat  1 
I  place  them  confidently  at  the  head  t-f  «  vr-ry  plaster 
j  now  in  iise.'' 

k      Dr.  .TohuK<>n,  of  Hartford,  mixs: 

c  *^Wy  daily  exia-rience  o^nfirmt*  tlie  viry  ^nperioc  'X- 

!  celleiKe  of  your  Pt'r<»u»   Plasters.     At  thisTnoinent 

•»f  writing.  :i  man  applies  for  one,  xvho.  Ijy  cnt^ingk- 

ment  in   a   shaft   of  machinery,   had    hoth  his  lejZs 

\  broken.   KjiiDe  i«evi;rely  injured,  and  was  for  nearly 

a  year  entirely  llelple^s.     This  man  foiin»l  relief  very 

so«»n  by  the  application  of  a  pla».fer  U>  his  spine.  IN* 

was  ^oon  enabled  tt»  Mork,  and  now  he  hiboi>  hf  well 

[  as  ever.     He  would  cheerfnlly  jtay  five  didhirs  for 

j  a  single  planter,  if  ihey  c<.nl<l  not   i'e  had  t\X  a  Itiwer 

j  rate.     5^lJrgeon^  slu»n{d  make  n^e  t>t  the^i-  perforated 

.   planters.  lo  the  rX'hihion  of  all  «itlior*.  a«  tlieir  tlex- 

;    iliilify  and  adhesi\rne*is  are  j^rcatly  in  athaiicc  of  ull 

•  itther  plasters  with  whi«h  I  am  Mc«|u:»iiited.  wliilf 
\  the  jn-rforuti^'Tis  JIM  ulinr  t*>  tln-iii  vfinU'v  iliem  ^'leai- 
,  ly  superior  t<t  all  others  titr  oi<liiiary  Mir^ical  use.". 
;  Knowing  the  plasterh  to  ti*?  m  n-i-fnl.  f  hax*  no 
i  scritples  ihal  mv  sentiments  shoii)«l  le  kiuwn. 
;  '  J.  W..U>||Nfi<iN.  M.  D." 
,       I>r.  !*terlingfc  teslinu'ay: 

"For  two  ycarp,  I    liave   teen  a  great  suHerer  from 

i  neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  found  only  teiiiporiny  re- 

'  lief  from  all  the  various  remedies  that  I  have  tried. 

I  until  1  applied  one  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster's.  1- 
cut  it  into  three  strip»«.  placing  »>»»»•  under  ea<  h 
shonlder  blade,  and  the  otlier  over  flu-  small  of  tlie 

r  back:  and  for   the  pa«t   three  months.   I    have  had 

>  si-arcely  a  twinge  of  the  old  pjuii. 

I  adviM!  all    «ho   suffer  trom    nervuu*  dih«u«>'e«  to 

!  los«  no  time  in  making  a  trial  •>!   the  woixlerfnl  P<>r- 

'  ous  Plaster. 

i  A.  F.  .«TKRUX«J.  Hvv.  Jiin»:*-v  Mfg. <  ... 

j       New  York,  June  K.  1S6K. 

MEDICXNAlTQUALmES 


POROUS    PLASTERS. 

The  Porou?  Plasters  p()(i>>ess  tbe  ^oothing.  narm* 
iiitf  aud  sustaining  <|Ualitie^  of  the  combined  plasters 
<  f  the  disivensatc»ries.  An  Kleciriclan.  a  ho  has  great 
experience  of  their  effects  in  L(»cal  Khcumati»m.  in 
Tic  Loloreux,  and  deep-'«eated  nervous  and  other 
pains,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  etc  .  etc.,  at- 
tributes all  their  sedative,  atimnlative  and  paln- 
relieviug  effects  to  their  klecthi«;  qualities.  He 
asserts  that  they  restore  the  healthy  electric  rondi- 
tion  •^equilibrium)  of  the  part,  aud  f/i<iMK>lngre9U>red 
pain  and  morbid  action  cease.  He  was  amaxed  at 
the  peat  nnmber  uf  beneficial  indlvationti  prodnced 
by  one  oftiiese  plasters.  Ho  affirm*  that  Head-aefae 
IN  cni'ed  by  one  worn  juat  below  tbe  breaet-bone: 
that  one  phieed  over  tbe  navel  will  en  re  hyvferirs, 
afi  well  a»  dysentery,  and  affectionK  of  the  bowelf. 

FOR  $ALK  in  9a}t  lake  Citv.  by 

Meeanj.  nODBK  A  Oi. 

•nice — Brand reth  Menae.  New  Yerk. 


Mi 


BtHrr    AND    KHOE    MANUFACTURER'S. 

SCOeNB  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  (MUER^  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  TO 


PiB 


E|$KTH  WARD  ST^M JWOOD  W0RKIN6  Co,. 

Half  A  KlMk  X*rtt  jtf  BMi|miti«»  ftiim^  pt^tti  BMir,  l)a^.  ^enUantl^r  •%  lig^d 
;  9j4  aak#t»^rder£oor5.  Saskts,  FrtiBM,  ll»uUiafB,  Blbcu^J^^  of av«ry  dai^rir- 
I   t««t .    Pki^'e^l  WYttnic  er  aiakfnc  aff<^rttreito  "wm  #»d  ftadribn^Hl^wto  tail  «B 
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W«  iwiM  t*  Mil  tlM  •noitUa  •f  «1m  PiBLl^i 
t»  OVH  LOW  FRIOaS,  m4  w»  art  ttlll  : 
McnulBei  t*  tell  At  fli*  f  mi  UIWHT  BATM  > 
At  RRTAIL. 

Ail    iuiuieiise    variety    of; 
s:ood$(,  nt 

WALKER  BROS,  i 


LARG«'.ST  stock  at  retail 
iu  the  'l  orritory  at 

WALKER  BROS.i 


The  CHEAl'EST  stove  hi. 
town, 

^yALKERBROS. 

(;reat  iiidiieeiuonts  to  buy 

WALKER  BROS. 


THE  UTAH  ADTERTISBR. 

If.  g.   .«#  .  a.i.'ATi(Y 

OODBE  Sc  CO., 


Ar«  K«<'»iTla4  9mihr 


Drugs,Medicines|   "^ 


D7E  STUFFS, 


i  ARION  PIANOFORTE 

cRA .vz>.s  ^ yn  GRA^D  s(^ u a ses, 

I  :.''3  OCTATIfS 

I  Tin*     J  moy  "  \^  the  very  b^st  Piauo  for  the  ttivat 

I  A\><4|  ItiMiiuno  it  xtaiitiit  iu  tuco  ii>nge>'  taiiDiin,r  uther 

j  IMniu*.       t  rcjuiip**  no  iPpairinp  •»)•  i-ORulatliiK;  alilp- 

I  \>'\\\^  :ni>  •(isiaiirp.or  dan<rae88  does  not  alToct  thoiu. 

'  It  ( DiuiiuMn  <»■«  who  p  the  "KiiHt  rreiiilnm"  yLiki^'ii 
Nti»p.  ainl  \\\niu  th«'  iii(»»it  iiiii»r<.»veU  Moilcrn  sralo 
nhikr-*   Ifur  I'atf iit«M|   iniitr"v..Mij<Mit«« :    which    mako 

,  thf  AviiMi  in.uf  xiinplf.  >»'t  ^tionjriT:  im'ioajdnjr  lt«» 
V(»liiin«*  ami  l>i'iiut\   nt  t<Mii».  «hil«-  nMnhMini;  th<>  iii- 

'   -niniM'iii  III"!'' MMlwrinii. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 


COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 


(litCKiiBiKM    ami     OUV 
<iO(H)S   «'xcee«lhi?ly    ehcau,, 

WALKER  BROS. 

Great  variety  oi  Ladies' 
and  Children*'  >hoes,  cheap- 
er than  ever  offered  be.  ore 

WALKER  BROS. 


PRINTIS  ,  SH  EETINGS , 
FI.ANJNKLS,  and  CLOTHS, 
greatly  below  the  regular 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


CROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE,  Lamps,  etc,  decid- 
edly below  anythhigr  ever 
offered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 
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PERFUMERIES 


-AND- 


TOILET    REQUISITES. 

CASE  GOODS, 

Pore  Wines  and  Liqnors, 

I  DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


With  •whiclt  their  KntaMishnitntA  will  he  kfpt  cou- 
KtHUtly  supplied. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros 


I 

!  ForTitton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure. 

itoyal  Baking  Powder  Ac. 


Royal  Baking  Powd< 

'       4^  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  nre  offeroJ  to  caih 
*  and  short  time  huyerit.    Call  an<I  exaniine  at 

Ezchansre  BnildfiTf  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

I  Or  at  their  Bi-auch  llonse, 

'  Main  Street.      ....     06DEN. 


.til**  vtiutki  pcoplt»»«jf  •„!//;  Pr'aiio  >"'>„'(  ulnuU  in  Lnu, 
all  I'tli-r  iii.t!:(V^  nin*!    ii-e  th««  •iiii;l«*   \*it-t  )4ff^i% 
with  thr  iTiuii    riiuiiiim  oiiiy  «ui''  \\?iy.  C  ' 

'I'll!  Ari->ii  'ruiiiii--l'iin  UaM!  ewl  y\..,>1  t-.  h«.l.l 
tlu'ni  <.ii  »*\i'ry  >!«5f*.  whiloall  "IImt  niMkiM*  call  havt« 
it  only  U|»«>ij  t\vi>  ."iiiU'"*  f'f  tlieii  piJM. 

Thinlly.  "J'hn  I'attMit  .\n'ou  |)tn;;;o))al  .*»u-tainiMH 
Mm.  «-xn*ii'Ii?i!;  pairlh'I  witii  th»«  ^totJ  «triii{»;*  uini'-r 
iLr  over  (Ntntiip,  lia-*-*  -iti  in;;.-'.  Tlie  At  ion  \*  the  only 
IMnno  whcieiii  lln*  eii>*rni<>ii!(  sii-ain  «>f  the  laruif  j 
ijti'el  mriii^r,  is  ri>«iMt»**l  in  tli««  UHliiral  plM<'e  and  til-  ,, 
ic«;tiou.  f.sin^  thif*  har  ren<lerH  t)—  veHkc»it  part  tii 
all  other  «>ver  hlruuj?  Pintnx  :'n'  / 

STRONGEST  IN  TH^C  ARION. 

Fonrthly,  The  Patent  Jnnn  In»n  Frame  ro«ce|- 
tiatestall  the  metal  iu  I'ront  of  the  lunin;t  piu  liu^ 
and  itH  frame  u  let  into  M»nlied.)  the  t ion t  edge  •f  tl 
wooden  wret»t  plur.L,  the>-el»y  pKiteuthij?  the  gn 
iitrain  of  the  iitrir^v  upon  it  from  splitting  or  m< 
ing  It  one  i«rticK.  All  other  "Full  Inm  Fmnici 
rorer  the  entire  wrest  plank,  and  when  it  U  split 
tannot  tte  !»pen,  the  wood  of  the  Arimi  trrest  plai 
id  feeen. 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 
nD«up]>orte<l  by  either  hunconie,  weak  factfl,  or  u^«i 
!o*i  or  complicated  Patents.     We  append  a  Terr  un 
bought  opinions  of  thoi«e  who 

KNOV  THE  ABION. 

The  .SoM'Val  Director  of  the  New  York  Couserva- 
tory  of  M'.Ric,  Kdward  Mollenhanrr,  smivb.  "The 
Ariwi  I  bought  of  you  i%  the  best  Piano  I  evo.*  play- 
ed on:  that  rolling  ba«.<«  and  silvery  trvtde,  et«\" 

John  H.  Wntnlf.  Pluno  Dealer.  O^vego.  N.  Y..  «Rr««: 

The  tone  in  truly  immense,  an  i  r>u^I.HH^e.s  anything 

in  the  shape  of  a  famo  we  eyr^^^n  c  •  .:*ard  of,  etc." 

Horact  (ir^^ly  wiid:  **Th<»  A'if>ti  i**  the  best  S«jUAre 
Piano,  superior  tor  its  r'«Mrnc!<fl  and  brilliancy  of 
tone,"  Ac. 

Lotn'A  Woffner,  For*  Li  iverworth.sayi*:  ''My  Pieno 
arriroil  here  iu  ^plendi  I  order.  It*  tone  tills  my  par- 
lor with  melody— it  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 

all   who  hear  it.      Miss ,   who  is   tea**!!'  ig   the 

Piano  desires  me  to  order  one  for  her."  kc 

We  desire  agents  In  erery  city  whe»  i  v  e  hare  not 
appointed  them. 

COVELf   *..CO., 

HKOAD»VAY,  N.  y. 

General  AgMits  for  (J.  C.  Mar-'s   #  Pat,  Ario-i  Fiano- 
forte.s. 


PARIS  AND  NKW'YORK  FASHIONS,FOR  1S69. 
THIRKILL  &  EARL.Menhant  Tailors,  1st  South 
>M<f't.  Beg  to  Hunounc*^  that  tlipy  hiive  a  Splen(n<l 
AK.-<ortment  ofiJtjodx.anil  ;ruiira  t«M'  u  jiHrli-ct  tit,  witli 
«'.\ci'llt*uf»«  of  \vorkn:un>hip.  (Jcnflciufu's  own*  ni.i' 
ler.ul  iiuule  ni). 


rillICA(«0  BOARDING  HOrSE— Lovers  of  First  Class 
\j  Relrfslimeuts,  tuko  notice  that  J,  M.  MllltlieW*8 
RKST.\.UUANT  i.s  now  op<'n  uiui  rcmly  to  arroni- 
nioilate    his    frifiuls    and    thf    p(il)lic.     Give  him  a 

G"  rail.     Four    door  .■<   east   ofOodlx''-.    K.\chan.i;o  IJuild- 
in^.. 


DR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAM  S  MEDICAL 
"ry, 


L  DISPEN^ 

)hiint8.  thivi  ^ 
Can^er^,   FciV^ 


for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Ccmpl 
doors  \v»'««i  of  Theatre.  Fi^v*  r  Fores,  Can^er^,  Fe 
viale  Wi'akne.^f*.  Ulieun:ali.'ini,  and  all  conijduint!'  to 
nhlcli  tlio  liuin.in  family^are  ^u''jectod,  are  p.o-iitivflT 
tmed. 


W,  cows,  T0T7NG  CATTLE,  MULES,  AND  AMERICAN  MARES.    Salt  Lake  City. 


8 
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THE 
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23E^V"OTE3D    TO 


^Sterature,  m?\,  iicience  and  yucation 


E.  L  T.  HARRISON  AND  W.  S.  GODBE.  PROPRIETORS. 


c:?  c^  !«■  "■.-  -Bs:  :3Br  •:■:  m  s 


Autumn,  (Poetry), 

'Thk  Student."  (Complet'^^^to^y), 

A  (^ouRT  Prkachkr  and  Father  Hyacintiik, 

XOTKJE, 

The  LTM1T8  of  the  Priesthood,  [ 

S4)PHI8TRy    AND    SPECIAL   PLEADING. 

Our  Family  Difficulty,  by  E.  W;  Tullidge.  - 
Value  ov  Church  Organization,  by  W.  H,  Shearman. 

Music  in  the  Settlements, 

The  LoTTMtY  Dream kr,  eow eluded. 

An   AN<iEL  FROM  ON   HiOH.  ( Munic),  bv  Professor  J.  Tiillidp:e 
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PUBUSHED   EVERY  SATURDAT, 

SY  njLRi&isoisr  &  C30JDBES,  s^XjT  XiJi^:ESz:E}  axrrir,  ttt^lh:. 


xer,m:s: 

single  number,  20  cents]  per  year,  $4.50}  i«er  half  year»  $2.50. 

^^^^    Clubs:    Two  Copies,  $8)   Four  Copies,  $14;  Six  Copies,  $20)   Twelve  Copies,  $39 1  Twenty  Copies,  $60< 
Olnbs  fonrardioff  ftUl  price  will  reocive,  ORATI3.  ftrom  two  t«  eight 
Bustem  periodicals,  an  per  pvoapootus. 


r¥l/> 


HUSSEY. 


Goo^' 

HAUICD  9    on     DAUVCDC  IS«J-*  X-«fcls.©  Olty  Axxd  Osdexx,   TTT  A TT, 
UAnLtn  &  uUn  DANKCno  I:]s«i«xxa  And  TT-ixrsizxiA,  Ta:oT^TJk.irj>.. 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


•jm.CJi^'iCJ 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NOTICE. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  District  of  Utah. 


r^OV — 


-  iW    ;-  lu  BsiiikiHpti'y. 
f  of  I 

OA/pl'tA'X  A.ZXC1.  u£k.fllflie'tai9       '  X"*'^''^  ^^  hercl»y  givi-n  that,  pun^iiiant  to  .ui  ordvv 

•:  xlniadp  by  said  Court  in  the  matter  of  Albert  P. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


'  III  the  mHttiir  of  _ 

ALIJKKT  P.  TYLEIl  and  DK 
WITT  r.  TVLEK,  Partner^  iw 
Tylci-  k  Iirath«M-.  Di^trlo 
Vtah. 


GOLo,  $1,433,037,81. 


This  well  known  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ha»  es- 
tabliiihed  a  General  jvgency  in  Salt  Luke  City,  for  the 
lenritory  of  Dtah. 

Policies  Ijwuetl,  payable  either  iu  Gold  or  Ciirrencr, 
a«may  bedexired. 


AU  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  QENERAL  AQENCY. 

O 

4^In«uranr«  effect«4oB  Farm  Property,  Mill*, 
Merchandise,  Risks  and  D^ellingsi  at  Reduced 
Rates.  L.  HUNT,  Preeident. 

A.J.  RALSTON,   Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  for  Utah. 


MORB  VHAN   100,000  PERSONS 

Bear  testimony  to  the  Wonderful  Curatire 
£ffectB  of 


I 


;  Tyler  <t  Dewitt  C.  Tyler,  Partners a«  Tyler  4  Brother, 
'  Bankrupt!*,  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1«69,  a 
hturluff  will  bo  had  upon  the  petition  of  said  «ank- 
rupt.s,  heretofore  filed  in  said  Court,  praying  for  their 
discharge  from  all  their  debts  and  other  claims 
provable  under  said  act,  and  that  the  13th  day  of 
December  next,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  is  assigned  for  the 
hearing  of  the  same  when  and  where  you  may  attend 
and  show  cause,  if  any  you  hare,  why  the  prayer  of 
said  Petition  should  not  bo  granted. 

G.A.MANN. 

Clerk  of  said  Court. 

Salt  Uke  City.  Oct.  ll8^h  A.  D.  18W. 

imo^^^  CO., 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C ASB  CAPITAL  fUlr  paid  im 

GOLD  COIN  $750,000 

stockholders  Personally  Liable. 

Insure  against  Loss  by  Fire  on  terms  as 
favorabic  as  any  other  First  Class  Company 


"EUREKA!" 

Alter  loiij;  au<l  imtient  iuvt'^tijcatioii,  it  has   i.ecii 

doraonstratod,  to   the  ^atiJ^fa^tioll  <.f  nil  conceniod, 

that  the  iiio8t  potent  and  nccyptable  cure  for  bucli 

.  rumplaints  as  Dyfipopsia,  FVvt-r  and  Aruc,  'Indige**- 

tion,  Liver  Disea.«o,  Disorders  of  the  StouuKli,  etc,  is 

Dr.  Farr's  InTl«;oratinir  Cordial,     it  is  made  of 

rootH,  barks  and  pure  li<iuorjj,  a  purely  natural  bev- 

I  e rage,  and  one  of  the  mo^t  pleasant  (form  of  bitters 

ever  invented.     It  is  a  fine  thing  for  children.      For 

i^ale  byiBrown,  Weber,  and  (Jralmui.  Noj*.  lu  and-r2 

I  'North  Second  street,  St.  Louis. 

GRAIN  WANTED. 


Dr.  Joseph  Walker^s 


fi^^Losses  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
I  justed  and  paid. 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

(Jeiicnd  Agents  For  Utah  Ttrritonj. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
\  Dr.  CADI'S   CATARRH  BEMEDV. 


WE  WILL.  PAY  THK 


HISHESt  CASH  PRICE 


•h  MCOMBt  of  DEBTS  ««e  hs. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

SaltLakeCitySept.il. 


^  s  -i 
•J     ** 

"  2  *-" 

III- 

=  I  i         CALIFORNIA        ^  li 

VINEGAR  bitters", 

Manufactured  from  the  native  Herbs  and  Roots 
of  California, 

The  Oreat  Blood  Purifier. 

POU  TNFLAMM-\TORY  AND  CHRONIC  RlTEUMA- 
TISM  AND  GOl'T.  DYj?PEPSIA  or  INDICiESTION, 
BILIOUS,  REMITTENT,  and  INTERMITTENT  PE- 
TERS, DISEASES  OP  THE  BLOOD,  LIVER,  KID- 
NEYS and  BLADDER,  these  BITTERS  have  been 
raoBt  successful.     SUCH  DISEASES  are  caused  by 
VITIATED  BLOOD,  which  is  Ronerallv  produced  by 
derangement  of  tho  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 
Cleanse  tho  Vitiated  Blood  whenever  you  find  ita 
Impurities  bunrting  through  the  ekiu  iu  Pimplesi,  Erup- 
tions, or  Sores ;  cleanse  it  when  you  find  it  obstructed 
and  sluggish  in  the  veins ;  cleanse  it  when  it  is  fout, 
and  your  feelings  will  tell  you  when.    Keep  the  blood    I 
healthy,  and  all  will  bo  well.  ^  I 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers.  ' 

'  R.^H.VMcDONALD  &  CO. 

Druggists  and  Agents,^ 

Corner  Pine  and  Sansomo  Streets,  San  ¥rancisco,  C*L 

and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  34  Piatt  Street,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OGDEN. 


i  CERTAIN  t'URE  KOH  CATARRH  AND  ALL 
i\     MiKOUH  DisfUfes  of  the  head,  nose  and  throat. 

Thii  is  a  Jledicine  never  before  used  or  known  to 
the  i-uMic.     Dr.  Cady,  ilie  discovorer,  waS a SUltfPeP 

from  Ihl8  terrible  dKease  (or  twenty  years,  and 

utter  tesiiuj;  all  the  ij-inediei  extant — without  re- 
lief— in  his  elTiirtH  t«.«  ul>iuin  a  cure  lie  ilis^rovered  this 
LXKQi'.4Li.ED  REMEDY,  wliicii  cuicd  him  in  the  hhort 
^pnce  (d"i^ht  week*. 

Jt  fojs  htnt  thoronyhlif  trfltd,  and  \m^  not  failed  in 
a  j'iugk'   instance,     ttveral   uf  the   ui0!<t    obstinate 

•  a^es  have  been  thoroughly  eniect  by  this  remedy, 
alter  every  other  known  meilieiiie  had  failed.    Every 

•  air-  wlio  ham  tried  it  will  testity  t..  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement. 

Every  one  atHiited  with  CHtarrh  should  give  It  a 
trial  and  find  out  for  lum»elf  whether  it  is  a  humbug. 

Price,  i'l  per  Bottle.  Sold  bv  JJODBE  k  Co..  ifalt 
LakfiCitv.  .  " 


SLABS!  SLABS 

I  HAVE  A  LARCE  QUANTITY  OF  ;G001)  SLAlJ.^. 
lorfuel  or  other  puniose."',  at  my  3Iill,  iu  South 
Mill  Creek  Canyon,  \'l  miles  fi    ui  the  Temple  Block, 
wliieh  I  win  sell  at    -ix    dollars    per  coril,  lor  cash 
or  utiier  good  i»ay.     Lumber  oonhtantly  on  hand. 
.1.  J.  TH.WNE. 

EN(;iNEER    AND    MACHINIST 

th  of  Tabernacle,  on    telegraph  line 


SPECIAL   XOTICE. 

A 

The  Saratoga  '*A**  Sprin  :  Water  U  probably  the 
mo."«t  effective  mineral  wato  f  lund  on  eitlier  conti- 
nent. It  has  ten  i»er  rent. /! eater  miner.il  pro]>er- 
tie»»  than  the  celebraiod  Conare^is  ifpriujr;  four  times 
that  of  Ikiden  Baden  of  Austria:  tive  times  that  of 
Aix  La  Chapelk*  in  Pru-(sia:  twice  that  of  Vichy  in 
France;  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  renown* 
ed  Seltzer  of  Gernmny;  and  equally  over  the  Spas  of 
Bath,  England,  and  Kissengen  in  Bjivaria. 

The  reputation  of  this  water  i*  biu»ed  upon  its  ef- 
fects in  diseases  of  the  stonuuh.  liver,  bowel".,  kid- 
neys and  j'ploeu.  It  acts  with  wonderful  benetit  iu 
cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  r«.nstipation,  jrravel,  gout. 
Scrofula,  cutaneous  affections,  general  lethargy, 
sorenofjs  and  prostration  of  tiie  f-ystem. 


Agent  for  the  r^arato 


♦A"  Spring  Water. 


W  •'    SILVER. 
\t    o  blocks  nor 


JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

S  College  Place,  New  York. 

\  -Q-PHAM'S  HAIR  GLOSS 

AND  CURLING  FLUID, 

\  Contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair  or  skin,  and 
imparts  u  Bealtiful  Gloss,  pievents  the  falling  of 
the  Hair,  and  keeps  it  in  curl. 

,       Wholesale  at  JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  (Jreat  Family 

I  Medicine   and  Fancv  (Joods  Warehouse.  No.  s  COI^ 

I   LEGE  PLACE,  New  York. 

A  ho  WHOLESA  LE  ami  I:ETA  1L  hy 

Hfifii  SBlO-OX>3SZ:    cfe    Oo., 

Exchange  Building, 


And  Main  .Slrnt,  OODEX. 


SALT  LAKE  t'lTr, 


A     ANDERSON.  GLOVER,   JD  SOUTH   STREET 
,   West  of  Meix  hant'.H  Exchange.     Fancy  Salt  Liike 
Ulores  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  Fur  Robes,  etc. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PURE!— KELSON  & 
Field,  Manufacturer.s  of  Pure  Candy,  wholestile 
and  retail,  at  the  "GOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  street.  MVfl 

J$S^  Confectionery   in    variety   and   quality  une- 
qualled. 


WOODMAXSEE  &  BRO. 

i  Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes- 
I  tics.  Sheetings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Jeans,  De 
laiAes,  Satinetts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Hats 
j  and  Caps,  Bo#t8  and  Shoes,  a  splendid  assortment. 
j  The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  vari- 
'  ety  and  quality. 


B.  DEETWOODET     Bast  TempleSt..!SAIiT  lake  city. 
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AUTUMN. 


There  is  a  glorj  on  the  earth  to-day. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  the  changing  trees. 
There  in  a  soft,  low  murmur  in  the  heart, 
And  on  the  breeze. 

Sweet  Autumn  sheds  a  gentle  influence  now, 
The  world  is  clad  in  beauty  and  in  light; 
The  sunshine  shimmers  sofllv  through  the  trees, 
And  all  is  bright. 

Some  spirit  has  made  love  to  every  flower 
That  breathes  its  love  out  on  the  passing  breeze; 
Some  magic  hand  has  thrown  a  witching  garb 
Upon  the  trees. 

For  all  the  blossoms  blush — they  seem  rare  gems 
From  the  bright  land  of  dreams.   In  earthward 

flight, 
Some  seraph's  wing  has  swept  the  trees  and  left 
Gleams  of  its  light. 

Above  us  bends  the  silent,  cloudless  sky. 
And  o*er  its  depths  a  lone^bird  wtag sits  flight; 
Seen  for  one  moment — then,  like  gilded  hope. 
It  fades  from  sight. 

I  he  spirit  of  the  Wind  has  struck  its  harp, 
But  altered  is  the  music  of  the  lay; 
The  notes  are  wailing,  and  the  burden  is, 
**Pas8ing  away." 

We  love  to  linger  out.     The  deep,  blue  sky 
Seems  nearer  now  than  when  the  Summer*s  here; 
The  rustling  leaves  a  melting  murmur  east 
Upon  the  ear. 

Ves,  there  is  music  in  the  fallen  leaves; 
They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Past; 
They  wake  a  chord  in  each  heart  as  they  sigh 
''Bright  days  fly  fast.'' 


THB  student; 


A  TALK  OF  GERMAN  BROTHERHOOD. 


fe- 


Among  my  acquaintanoos  in  GottingeU;  were  two  sta- 
dents,  both  Prussians,  and  both  from  the  same  small  town 
of  Madgebourg.  They  had  been  school-fellows,  and  came 
together  to  the  university,  where  they  lived  together  on 
terms  of  brotherly  affection,  which  even  there,  where  friend- 
ship takes  all  the  semblance  of  a  sacred  compact,  were  the 
subject  of  remark.  Never  were  two  men  less  alike,  how- 
ever,  than   these.  *    Kisendecker  was  a  bold,   hot-headed 


fellow,  fond  of  all  the  riotous  excesses  of  a  Burschen  life; 
his  face,  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  declared  him  a  ^^hahn/' 
as,  in  student  phrase,  a  confirmed  duellist  is  termed.  He 
was  ever  foremost  in  each  scheme  of  wild  adventure,  and 
continually  brought  up  before  the  senate,  on  some  charge  of 
insubordination.  Von  3Iuhry,  bis  companion,  was  exactly 
the  opposite.  His  so/ir/oiW — for  nearly  every  student  liad 
one — was  "der  Zahme'  — the  gentle;  and  never  was  any 
more  appropriate.  His  disposition  was  mildness  itself; 
almost  girlish  in  his  look,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  fine,  soil, 
silky  hair,  which,  German-like,  he  w6re  long  upon  his  neck. 
His  voice — the  index  of  his  nature— soft,  low  and  musical, 
would  have  predisposed  you  at  once  in  his  favor.  Still, 
these  disparities  did  not  prevent  the  attachment  of  the  two 
youths;  on  the  contoary,  thev  seemed  rather  to  strengthen 
the  bond  between  them — each,  as  it  were,  supplying  to  the 
other  the  qualities  which  nature  had  denicKl  him.  They 
were  never  separate  in  lecture-room,  or  at  home,  or  in  the 
allee — as  the  promenade  was  called — or  in  the  garden, 
where,  each  evening,  the  students  resorted  to  sup,  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  Jagor  band.  Kisendecker  and  Muhry 
were  names  that  no  one  ever  heiu*d  separated;  and  when 
one  appeared,  the  other  was  never  more  than  a  few 
yards  off. 

Such  was  their  friend.^hip,  when  an  unhappy  incident 
occurred  to  trouble  its  even  course,  and  m\t  dissension  be^ 
tween  these,  who  never  had  known  a  passing  difference  in 
their  lives.  The  sub-rector  of  Gottengen  was  in  (he  habit 
of  giving  little  receptions  every  week,  to  which  many  of  the 
students  were  invited,  and  to  which  Kisendecker  and  Muhry 
were  frequently  asked,  as  they  both  belonged  to  the  profes- 
sor's class.  In  the  quiet  world  of  a  little  university  town, 
these  soiVf/*.**  were  great  occassions,  and  the  invited  plumed 
themselves  not  a  little  on  the  distinction  of  a  card,  which 
gave  the  privilege  of  bowing  in  the  Her r  professor's  drawing- 
room,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter,  the  Freder- 
ica  von  Kttenheim,  the  belle  of  Gottengen.  Frederica  was 
the  prettiest  German  girl  I  ever  saw,  for  this  reason,  that 
having  been  partly  educated  at  Paris,  French  espieglerie  re- 
lieved what  had  been,  otherwise,  the  too  regular  monotony 
of  her  Saxon  features,  and  imparted  a  character  of  sauciness 
— or  "yi«Ye"  is  a  better  word — to  that  quiethood,  which  is  too 
tame  to  give  the  varied  expression  so  charming  in  female 
beauty.  The  esprit^  that  delicious  ingredient,  which  has 
been  so  lamentably  omitted  in  German  character,  she  had 
imbibed  from  her  French  education;  and  in  lieu  of  thatplod- 
ding  interchange  of  flat  common-places,  which  constitute  the 
ordinary  staple  of  conversation,  between  the  young  of  oppo- 
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site  sexes  beyond  the  Rhine,  she  imported  the  flight,  delicate 
tone  of  Parisian  raillery — the  ea^y  and  faiuiJiar  gaiety  of 
French  society,  so  inexpressibly  bhanning  in  France;  and 
such  a  booa  from  Heaven;  when  one  meets  it  by  accident 
elsewhere.  Oh!  confess  it,  ye  !  who  in  the  dull  round  of  this 
world's,  so  called,  pleasure — in  the  Egyptian  darknestof  the 
dinners  and  evening  parties  of  your  fashionable  friends — sit 
nights  long,  speaking  and  answering,  half  at  random,  with- 
out one  thought  to  amuse,  without  one  idea  to  interest  you — 
what  pleasure  have  you  felt,  when  some  ohanco  expression, 
some  remark — ^a  mere  word,  perhaps,  of yourncighbor beside 
you — reveals,  that  she  has  attained  that  wondrous  charm — 
that  most  fascinating  of  all  possessions — the  art  to  converse; 
that  neither  fearful  of  being  deemed  pedantic  on  the  one 
hand,  or  uninformed  on  the  other,  she  launches  forth  freely 
on  the  topics  of  the  moment,grace fully  illustrating  her  mean- 
ing, by  womanly  touches  of  sensibility  and  delicacy,  as  though 
to  say  these  lighter  weapons  were  hor  own  peculiar  arms; 
while  men  might  wield  the  more  massive  ones  of  sense  and 
judgment.  Then,  with  what  lightness  she  flits  along  from 
theme  to  theme,  half-affecting  to  infer  that  she  dares  not 
venture  d'3op,  yet  showing,  every  instant,  traits  of  thought- 
fulness  and  tfeflection.    '  .  • 

And  now  to  come  back  to  the  students,  whom,  mayhap,  you 
deem  to  have  been  forgotten  by  me  all  this  time,  but  for 
whose  peculiar  illustration  my  digression  was  intended;  it 
being  neither  m6t^  nor  less  than  to' show,  that  if  Frederica 
von  Ettenheim  turned  half  the  heads  in  Gottengen,  Messrs. 
Eisendecker  and  Muhry  were  of  the  number.  What  a  fea- 
ture it  was  of  the  little  town,  her  coming  to  reside  in  it ! 
What  a  sweet  atmosphere  of  womanly  gracefulness  spread  it- 
self, like  a  perfume,  through  these  old  saloons,  whose  du3ty 
curtains,  and  moth-eaten  chairs,  looked  like  the  fossils  of 
some  antediluvian  furniture !  With  what  magic  were  the 
[  old  ceremonials  of  a  professor's  reception  exchanged  for  the 
easier  habits  of  a  politer  world !  The  'venerable  dignitaries 
of  the  university  felt  the  change,  but  knew  not  where  it  lay, 
and  could  not  account  for  the  pleasure  they  now  experienced 
in  the  vice-rector's  «?/Vc(^;  while  the  students  knew  no 
bounds  to  their  enthusiastic  admiration;  and  ''Die  Ettenheim" 
reigned  in  every  heart  in  Gottengen. 

Of  all  her  admirers,  none  seemed  to  hold  a  higher  place  in 
her  favor  than  Von  Muhry.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
this,  in  addition  to  his  own  personal  advantages,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  talents,  which  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was 
particularly  noticed  by  the  vice-rector,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  father's  holding  a  responsible  position  in  the  Prussian 
government,  while  Adolphe  himself  gave  ample  promise  of 
one  day  making  a  figtird  in  th^  world.  He  was  never  omit- 
ted in  any  invitation;  nor  forgotten  in  any  of  the  many  little 
parties  so  frequent  among  the  professors;  and  even  where  the 
society  was  limited  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  college,  some  ex- 
cuse would  ever  be  made  by  the  vice-rector,  to  have  him 
present,  either  on  the  pretence  of  wanting  him  for  something, 
or  that  Frederica  had  asked  him  without  thinking. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  little  world,  when  I  settled  in  it 
and  'took  up  my  residence  at  the  Mcissner  Thor,  intending 
to  pass  my  summer  there.  The  first  evening  I  spent  at  the 
vice-rector's,  the  matter  was  quite  clear  to  my  eyes.  Fred- 
erica and  Adolphe  were  lovers.  It  was  to  no  purpose;  that 
when  he  had  accompanied  her  on  the  piano,  he  retreated  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  room  when  she  ceased  to  sing.  It  sig- 
nified not,  that  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  her,  and  when  he 
did,  but  a  few  words,  hurriedly  and  in  confusion.  Their 
looks  met  once;  I  saw  them  exchange  one  glance — a  fleeting 
one  too — but  I  read  in  it  their  whole  secret,  mayhap  even 
more  than  they  knew  themselves.  Well  had  it  been  if  I 
alone  had  witnessed  this,  but  there  was  another  at  my  side 
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who  saw  it  also,  and  whispered  in  my  ear:  **Der  Zahme  is]in     I 
love."     I  turned  round,   and  it  was  Eisendecker;   his  face,     j 
sallow  and  sickly,  while  larj/e  circles  of  durk  olive  surrounded     j 
his  eves,  and  gave  him  an  air  of  deep  Mffeiing.     "Did  you 
sec  that !"  said  he,  suddenly,  as  he  leaned  his  hand   on    my 
arm,  where  it  shook  like  one  in  ague.  { 

'•Did  you  see  that?'*  i 

u\viiat?— the  flower."  j 

''Yes — the  flower.     She  dropped  it,  when  she  crrs.«cd  the     I 
room.     You  saw  him  take  it  up-— did'nt  you  ?"  ! 

The  tone  he  spoke  in  was  harsh  and  hissing,  as  if  he  ut-     ! 
tered  the  words  with  his  teeth  clenched.    It  was  clear  to  me 
now,  that  he,  too,  was  in  love  with  Frederica,  and  I  trembled     | 
to  think  of  the  cruel  shock  their  friendship  must  sustain  ere     \ 
long.  , 

A  short  time  afler,  when  I  was  about  to  retire,  Eieenrdbcker  { 
took  my  arm,  and  said,  "Arc  you  for  going  home  ?  May  I  ; 
go  with  you  ?"  I  gave  a  willing  assent,  cur  lodging  being  near,  j 
and  we  spent  much  of  every  day  in  each  other's  chambers.  ! 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  returned  without  waiting  i 
ibr  Muhry;  and  fearing  what  a  separation,  once  begun,  might  | 
lead  to,  I  stopped  suddenly  on  the  stairs,  and  said,  as  ii  sud- 
denly remembering — 

"By-the-bye,  we  arc  going  without  Adolphe." 
Eisendeeker's  fingers  clutched  me  convulsively,  and  while 
a  bitter  laugh  broke  from  him,  he  said,  "You  wouldn't  tear 
them  asunder — ^would  yon?"  For  the  rest  of  the  way  he 
never  spoke  again,  and  I,  fearful  of  awakening  the  expres- 
sion of  that  grief,  which,  when  avowed,  became  confirmed, 
never  opened  my  lips,  save  to  say — "Good  night." 

I  never  intended  to  involve  myself  in  a  regular  story,  when  j 
I  began  this  chapter,  nor  naust  I  do  so  now,  though,  sooth  to 
say,  it  would  noi' be  without  its  interests,' to  trace  the  career  j 
of  these  two  youths,  who  now  became  gradually  estranged  I 
from  each  other,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  as  of  old,  I 
walking  with  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders — the  most  per- 
fect rediiation  of  true  brotherly  affection.  Day  by  day  the  | 
distance  widened  between  them;  each  knew  the  secret  of  the  j 
other's  heart,  yet  neither  dared  to  speak  of  it.  From  distrust  J 
there  is  but  a  short  step  to  dislike — alas !  it  is  scarcely  even  | 
a  step.     They  parted.  j 

Another  change  came  over  them,  and  a  stranger  still.  Eis- 
endecker, the  violent  youth,  of  ungovernable  temper,  and  im-     [ 
petuous  passion — who  loved  the   wildest  freak   of  student,     I 
daring,  and  ever  wa^  the  first  to  lead  the  way  jn  each  mad     ' 
scheme — had  now  become  t^ilent  and  thoughtful — ^a  gentle 
sadness  tempered  down  the  fierce  traits  of  his  hot  nature,  and     | 
he  no  longer  frequented  the  old  haunts  of  the  cellar  and  the 
fighting  school,  but  wandered  alone  into  the   country,  and 
spent  whole  days  in  solitude.     Von    Muhry,   on  the   other     1 
hand,  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  castaway  mantle  of  his     j 
once  friend;  the  gentle  bearing,  and  almost  submissive  tone     ' 
of  his  manner,  were  exchanged  for  an  air  of  conscious  pride 
— a  demeanor  that  bespoke  a  triumphant  spirit — ^and  the     i 
quiet  youth;  suddenly  seemed  changed  to  a  rash,  high-spirited 
boy,  reckless  from  very  happiness.   During  this  time,  Eisen-     | 
decker  had  attached  himself  particularly  tome;  and  although     | 
I  had  always  hitherto  preferred  Von  Muhry,  the  feeling  of 
the  other's  unhappiness — ^a  sense  of  compassion  for  suffering,     i 
which  it  was  easy  to  see  was  great — drew  me  closer  in  my 
friendship  towards  him;  and,  at  last,  I  scarcely  saw  Adolphe 
at  all — and  when  we  did  meet,  a  mutual  feeling  of  cjibarraas- 
ment,  separated  and  estranged  us  from  each  other.     About     I 
this  time,  I  set  off  on  an  excursion  to  the  Hartz  mountains, 
to  visit  the  Brocken,  and  see  the  mines — my  absence,  delayed 
beyond  what  I  first  intended,  was  about  four  weeks — and  I 
returned  to  Gottengen- just  as  the  summer  vacation  was^about 
to  begin. 
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About  ^ye  leagues  frbm  Gottengen^  on  th«  road  to  Nord-' 
heim,  there  is  a  village  called  Meissner,  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  students,  in  all  their  festivals— while  at  something  less 
than  a  mile  distant,  stands  a  water-mill,  on  a  little  rivulet 
among  the  hills — a  wild,  sequestered  spot,  overgrown  with 
stunted  oak  and  brushwood.  A  narrow  bridle-path  leads  to 
it  from  the  village,  and  this  was  the  most  approved  place  for 
settling  all  those  afikirs  of  honor,  whoise  character  was  too 
serjous  to  make  it  safe  to  decide  nearer  the  unitersity;  for, 
stiangely  enough — while,  by  the  laws  of  the  uil.iy^rsity,  duel- 
ling was  rigidly  denounced — ^yet,  however  the  quarrel  was 
decided  by  tho  sword,  the  authorities  never,  or' almost  never, 
interfered — ^but  if  a  pistol  was  the  weapon,  the  thing  t-nok  a 
more  serious  aspect. 

Toward  the  mill,  I  was  journeying  at  the  easy  pac^  of  my 
pony,  early  on  a  summer's  morning,  preferring  the  rural 
breakfast  with  the  miller — ^for  they  are  always  a  kind  of  inn- 
keepers— to  tho  fare  of  tlie  village.  I  entered  the  little 
bridle-path  that  conducted  to  his  door,  and  was  sauntering 
listlessly  along,  dreaming  pleasantly,  as  on<B  does,  when  the 
song  of  the  lark,  and  the  heavy  odors,  of  dew-pressed  flow- 
ers, steep  the  heart  in  a  happiness  air  its  own — ^when,  behind 
me,  1  heard  the  regular  tramp  of  marching.  I  listened-^ 
had  I  be^n  a  stranger  to  the  sound,  I  should  have  thought 
them  soldiers — but  I  knew  too  well  the  iqeasared  tread  of 
the  student,  and  I  heard  the  jingling  of  their  keavy  sabres, 
a  peculiar  clank  a  student's  ear  cannot  be  deceived  in.  I 
guessed  at  once  the  object  of  their  coming,  and  grew  siek  at 
heart  to  think  that  the  storm  of  juea's  stubborn  passions,  and 
the  strife  of  their  revengeful  nature  should  desecrate  a  peace^ 
fut  little  spot  like  this.  I  was  about  to  turn  back,  disgusted 
at  the  thought,  when  I  remembered  I  must  retnrn  by  .'lihe 
same  path,  and  meet  them — but  even  this  I  shrank  from. 
The  footsteps  came  nearer,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  more  off 
the  path,  into  the  brushwood,  and  lead  my  pony  after,  when 
they  turned  the  angle  of  the  way.  They  who  walked  first, 
^mete  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  whose  high  collars  concealed  t^eir 
faces,  but  the  caps,  of  many  a  gaudy  oolor,  proclaimed  them 
students.  At  a  little  distance  behind,  and  with  a  slower  step 
came  another  party,  among  which  I  noticed  one,  who  walked 
between  two  others,  his  head  sunk  .on  his  bosom^-  and  evi- 
dently overcome  with  emotions  of  deep  sorrow.  A  movement 
of  my  horse,  at  this  instant  attracted  their  attention  toward 
the  thicket — they  stopped,  and  a  voice  called  out  my  name. 
I  looked  round,  and  there  stood  Eisendecker  before  me.  He 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  looked  pale  and  worn — 
his  black  beard  and  moustache  deepening  the  haggard  ex- 

f»rcssion  of  his  features,  co  which  tlie  red  borders  of  his  eye- 
ids,  and  his  bloodless  lips,  gave  an  air  of  the  deepest  suffer- 
ing. '^Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  effort  at  a  sipile, 
"you  are  quite  apmjyoit.  I  am  going  to  fight  Adolphe  this 
morning."  A  icarlul  presentiment  that  such  was  the  case, 
eame  over  me  the  instant  I  saw  him — but  when  he  said  so,  a 
thrill  ran  through  me,  and  I  grew  cold  from  head  to  foot. 

*'Isee  you  are  sorry,"  said  fce,  tenderly,  while  he  took  my 
hand  within  both  of  his — "but  you  would  not  bkme  me — 
indeed,  you  would  not — if  you  knew  all." 

"What,  then,  was  tho  ciusc of  this  quarrel — how  came  you 
to  an  open  rupture  ?" 

He  turned  round,  as  he  did  so,  his  face  was  purple,  the 
blood  suffused  every  feature,  and  his  very  eyeballs  seemed 
like  bursting  with  it — he  tried  to  speak,  but  I  only  heard  a 
rushing  noise,  like  a  hoarse  drawn  breath. 

"Be  still,  my  dear  Eisendecker,"  said  I,  "auinot  this  lie 
settled  otherwise  than  thus ?' 

"No !  no  !"  said  he,  in  the  voice  of  indignant  possioB,  1 
used  to  hear  from  him  long  before,  "never  !"  He  waved  his 
hand  impatiently,  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  his  head  from  mc. 

fe 


At  the  same  moment,  one  of  his  compunions  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand  towards  me. 

"What!"  whispered  f,  in  horror — "a  bl)wy" 
A  brief  nod  was  the  reply.  Alas  !  from  that  minute  all 
hope  left  me.  Too  well  I  knew  the  desperate  alternative 
that  awaited  such  an  insult— reconciliation  wms  no  longer  t*) 
be  thought  of.  I  asked  no  more,  but  followed  the  group, 
along  the  path  toward  the  mill. 

Tn  a  little  garden,  as  it  was  called — wo  should  rather  term 
it,  a  neatly  chosen  grass  plot — where  some  tables  and  benches 
were  placed,  under  the  shade  of  large  chesnut  trees,  Adolphe 
von  Muhry  stood,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  friends. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  costume,  as  a  member  of  the  Russian 
club  of  the  Jiandsmanschaft — a  kind  of  uniform,  of  blue  and 
white,  with  silver  braiding  on  'the  cuffs  and  collar — and 
looked  handsomer  than  ever  I  saw  hiur.  The  change  his 
features  had. undergone,  gave  him  an  air  of  manliness  and 
confidence,  that  greatly  improved  him — ^und  his  whole  car- 
riage Indicated  a  degree  of  self-reliance  and  energy,  which 
became  him  pierfectly.  A  faint  blush  colored  his  cheek,  as 
he  saw  me  ent^ — and  he  lifted  up  his  cap  straight  above  his 
head,  and  saluted  me  courteously,  but  with  an  evident  effort 
to  appear  at  ease  before  me.  I  rettirned  his  salute  mourn- 
fVilly — perhaps,  reproachfully,  too— for  he  turned  away,  -ttd 
whispered  something  to  a  friend  on  his  side. 

Although  I  had  seen  many  duels  with  the  sword,  it  was 
the  first  time  I  was  present  at  an  affair  with  pistols,  in  G.er- 
BuLny---and  I  was  no  less  surprisod,  than  shocked,  to  perceive 
that  one  of  the  party  produced  a  dice-box  and  dice,  and 
'^Ihced  them  on  a  table. 

Eisendecker  all  this  time  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  with 
foMed  arms,  and  half-closed  eyelids,  seemed  to  wait  in  patience 
for  the  moment  of  being  called  on. 

"What  arc  they  throwing  for,  yonder  ?"  whispered  I  to  a 
Saxon  student  near  me. 

"For  the  shot,  of  course,'*  said  he;  "not  but  that  they  might 
spare  themselves  the  labor.     Eisendecker  must  fire  first;  and 

for  who  comes  second  afler  him " 

"Is  he  so  sure  as  that  ?"  asked  I  in  terror,  for  the  fearful 
vision  of  blood  would  not  leave  my  mind. 

"That  is  he;  the  fellow  tliat  can  knock  a  bullet  off  a  chaoi- 
pagne  bottle  at  five-and- twenty  paces,  may  chance  to  hit  a 
man  at  fifteen." 

"Muhry  has  it,"  cried  one  of  those  at  the  table;  and  I 
heard  the  words  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  they 
reached  Eisendecker,  as  he  moved  his  cane  listlessly  to  and 
fro  in  the  mill-stream. 

"Remember,  Ludwig,"  said  his  friend,  as  he  grasped  his 
arm  with  a  strong  clasp;  "remember  what  I  told  you." 

The  other  nodded  carelessly,,  and  merely  said — "Ts  all 
re;idyr' 

"Stand  here,  Eisendecker'*  said  Muhry 's  second,  as  he 
dropped  a  pebble  in  the  grass 

Muhry  was  already  placed,  and  stood  erect — his  e}es 
steadily  directed  to  his  antagonist,  who  never  once  looked 
toward  him,  but  kept  his  glance  fixed  straight  in  front. 

"You  fire  first,  sir,"  said  Muhry's  friend;  while  T  could 
mark  that  his  voice  troubled  slightly  at  the  words.  "You 
njay  reserve  your  fire  till  T  have  counted  twenty,  after  the 
word  is  given." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  pistol  in  Elsendocker^s  hand, 
and  called  out: 

"Gentlemen  fall  back,  fall  back — I  am  about  to  give  the 
word.     Herr  Eisendecker,  arc  you  ready  ?" 
A  Bod  was  the  reply. 

"Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice;  and  scarcely  was  the 
word  uttered,  when  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  was  heard.  So 
rapid,  indeed,  was  tho   motion,    that  we  never  saw   him  Viil 
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his  arm;  nor  could  any  one  say  what  direction  the  ball  had 
taken. 

*'I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  muttered  Eisendecker'f  friend,  in 
tones  of  agony.     "All  is  over  with  him  now." 

Before  a  minute  elapsed,  the  word  to  fall  back  was  again 
given,  and  I  now  beheld  Yon  Muhry  with  his  pistol  in  his 
hand,  while  a  smile  of  cool,  but  determined  malice  sat  upon 
his  features. 

When  the  second  repeated  the  words  ov^r  to  him,  I  turned 
to  look  at  Eisendecker,  but  he  evinced  no  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  going  on  about  him;  his  eyes,  as  be- 
fore, were  bent  on  vacancy;  his  pale  face,  unmoved,  showed 
uo  signs  of  passion.  In  an  instant  the  fearful  "now"  rung 
uut,  and  Muhry  slowly  raised  his  arm,  and  levelling  his  pistol 
steadily,  stood  with  his  eye  bent  on  his  victim.  While  the 
deep  voice  of  the  second  slowly  repeated  one — two — ^three^ 
four — never  was  anything  like  the  terrible  suspense  of  that 
moment  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  seconds  of  human  life 
were  measuring  out  one  by  one.  As  the  word  "ten"  dropped 
from  his  lips,  I  saw  Muhry 's  hand  shake.  In  his  revengeful 
desire  to  kill  his  man,  he  had  waited  too  long,  and  now  he 
was  growing  nervous;  he  let  fall  his  arm  to  his  side,  and 
waited  for  a  few  seconds;  then  raising  it  again,  he  took  a 
steady  aim,  and,  at  the  word  "nineteen,"  fired. 

A  alight-movement  of  Eisendecker's  head  at  this  instant, 
brought  his  face  full  front;  and  the  bullet  which  would  have 
transfixed  his  head,  nbw  merely  passed  along  his  cheek,  tear- 
ing a  jrude  flesh-wound  as  it  went. 

A  half  cry  broke  from  .Muhry;  I  heard  not  the  word,  but 
the  accent  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember.  It  was  now 
Eisendecker's  time,  and  as  the  blood  streamed  down  hm 
cheek,  and  fell  in  great  drops  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
I  saw  his  face  assume  the  expression  it  used  to  wear  in  for- 
mer days.  A  terrible  smile  lit;up  his  dark  features,  and .  a  j 
gleam  of  passionate  vengeance  made  his  eye  glow  like  that  of 
a  maniac. 

"lam  ready;  give  the  word !"  cried  he  in  frantic  impa-; 
tience. 

But  Muhry *s  second,  fearful  of  giving  way  to  such  a  mo-i 
ment  of  passion,  hesitated;  when  Eisendecker  again  called  out 
— "The  word,  sir,  the  word;",  and  the  by-standers,  indignant 
at  the  appearance  of  unfairness,  .repeated  the  cry. 

The  crowd  fell  back,  and  the  word  was  given.  Eisendecker 
raised  his  weapon — ^poised  it  for  a  second  in  his  hand — ^and 
then  elevating  it  above  his  head,  brought  it  gradually  down, 
till,  fnom  the  position  where  I .  stood,  I  could  see  that  he 
aimed  at  his  heart. 

His  hand  was  now  motionless,  as  if  it  were  marble — while 
his  eye,  rivited  on  his  antagonist,  seemed  to  fix  on  one  small 
spot,  as  though  his  whole  vengeance  was  to  be  glutted  there.  [ 
Never  was  suspense  more  dreadful,  and  I  stood  breathless,  in 
the  expectation  of  the  fatal  flash,  when  with  a  jerk  of  his 
arm  he  threw  up  the  pistol,  and  fired .  above  his  head;  and 
then,  with  a  heart-rending  cry:  of  "Mein  brudcr !  mein ! 
bruder!"  rushed  into  Muhry's  arms,  and  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears.  .         , 

The  scene  was  indeed  a  trying  one,  and  few  could  witness 
it  unmoved.     As  for  me,  I  turned  away  completely  over-  j 
come;  while  my  heart  found  vent  in  thankfulness  that  such  a ; 
fearful  beginning  should  end  thus  happily.  | 

"Yes,"  said  Eisendecker,  as  we  rode  home  together  that 
evening,  when,  after  a  long  silence,  he  spoke:  "Yes,  I  had  j 
resolved  to  kill  him;  but  when  my  finger  was  even  on  the  | 
trigger,  I  saw  a  look  upon  his  features  that  reminded  me  of  j 
his  earlier  and  happier  days,  when  we  had  but  one  home  and  ! 
one  heart;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to  become  the  mur- ; 
derer  of  my  brother." 

Need  I  add,  that  they  were  friends  for  ever  after. 
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[COXCLUDRD.] 

All  thoughts,  however,  of  anything  but  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment soon  passed  away;  for,  when  the  little  bell  had  an- 
nounced that  the  coDsecration  was  over,  and  the  deep  silence 
which  followed  it  had  lasted  a  few  minutes,  there  suddenly 
arose  high  above  our  heads,  like  an  angel  singing  in  the  air, 
the  most  exquisite  woman's  voice  I  almost  ever  heard,  breath- 
ing out  a  S<ilntantt»  hostin  with  a  sweetness  and  pearly  clear- 
ness of  tone  which  were  unspeakably  beautiful.  The  singer 
was  unseen;  but  so  full  and  rich  was  the  lovely  voice,  that 
one  could  not  even  tell  from  what  direction  it  proceeded,  as, 

2uite  alone,  with  only  the  softest  organ  accompaniment,  it 
lied  the  whole  diapel  for  some  time  with  its  pathetic  melody, 
and  at  last  died  away  in  a  sort  of  langour  of  sweetness  which 
seemed  still  to  breathe  from  the  air  when  it  had  already 
ceased.  I  was  told  afterward  that  it  was  probably  the  chief 
prima  donna  of  the  day,  as  the  first  singers  are  always  em- 
ployed in  the  Tuilenes'  Chapel.  But  I  do  not  know  certainly 
that  it  was;  I  only  know  that  neither  Jenny  Lind  nor  other 
noted  singers  I  have  heard,  ever  left  such  an  impression  of 
beauty  on  my  mind  as  that  one  soft  strain  of  sacred  music 
floating  in  the  upper  air  of  the  quiet  chapel.  At  last,  mass 
was  at  an  end.  The  emperor  rose  at  once,  and,  bowing  as  he 
went,  passed  down  towards  the  door.  The  empress  stopped 
for  a  moment,  with  her  son  at  her  side,  to  say  a  few  words  to 

the  Duohesse  de  C ,  who  was  in  the  seat  with  me;  and 

her  gentle  unassuming  manner  -struck  mo  very  pleasantly. 
Then  she,  too,  #ent  on,  followed  by  her  ladies,  and  the  whole 
train  passed  quickly  from  our  sight. 

Verv  different,  indeed,  fVom  this  aristocratic  congregation 
were  the  masses  who  thronged  the  Church  of  the  Madeliene, 
When  the  Carmelite  monk,  who  has  acquired  an  European 
reputation  for  eloquence,  preached  the  sermon  which  has 
since  been  the  cause  of  so  much  excitement  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical world  of  Paris.  I  was  told  that,  unless  I  went  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  time  fixed,  I  should  not  get  a  seat,  and 
I  found  ibis  warning  perfectly  justified,  for  already  yrhen  I 
went  there  the  great  church  was  half  full,  and,  had  I  been 
only  a  few  minutes  later,  I  should  ha^  failed  in  getting  the 
place  near  the  pulpi|i  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain. Within;  naif  an  hour  after,  there  was  not  standing- 
room  for  the  men,  who  filled  every  passage,  and  ladies  were 
sitting  on  the  steps,  on  the  floor,  on  the  railings,  and  where- 
ever  a  few  inches  of  space  were  to  be  found.  Every  class 
seemed  to  be  iNBpresented  in  this  enormous  crowd — la  haute 
aristocrah'e,  as  well  as  la  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasantry,  many 
of  whom  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  country,  while  there 
were  members,  I  believe,  of  almost  every  religious  order  in 
Pari?. 

There  wan  much  to  interest  in  the  aspect  of  this  great 
crowd  of  Parisians,  and  the  time  passed  quickly,  till  a  quiet, 
low  mass  commenced  at  the  altar;  then,  scarcely  had  the 
cre3d  been  said  when  the  noiseless  approach  of  the  great 
preacher  was  detected,  and  he  was  seen  kneeling  down  in  the 
pulpit,  which  he  had  entered  unobserved.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  stood  up  and  silently  surveyed  tho  enormous  mass 
of  human  beings  whom  the  fame  of  his  rare  gifls  had  drawn 
to  the  spot.  Father  Hyacinthe  has  a  noble  face;  his  marked, 
well-cut  features  are  of  a  very  refined  type;  his  eyes  are  clear 
and  penetrating,  and,  unlike  the  majority  of  religious,  he 
does  not  keep  them  fixed  on  the  ground,  but  looks  out  with 
a  free;  bold  glance,  which  is  full  of  candor  and  truth;  ho  is 
pale  and  thin,  but  scarcely  ascetic-looking,  and,  though  he 
seems  to  be  no  longer  young,  the  fringe  of  dark  hair  below 
his  tonsure  is  untinged  with  gray.     He  wore  an  under-robe 
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of  brown  serge,  with  loose  hanging  sleeves,  and  over   it   the 
white  woollen  habit  of  the  Carmelites. 

Perfect  silence  reigned  through  the  rast  church,  and  ail 
seemed  to  wait  breathlessly  for  the  first  words  from  the  lips 
that  hav<5  spoken  the  truth  to  France  more  boldly  than  any 
others  in  this  age.  At  last  his  accents  were  heard;  in  a 
clear,  vibrating  tone,  which  rang  to  the  uttermost  limits  of 
the  va-st  fabric,  he  gave  out  the  words,  "I  heard  Thy  voice  . 
.  .  .  and  I  hid  myself"  He  did  not  pause  to  state  whence 
the  text  was  taken,  but  instantly  plunged  into  a  graphic  and 
startling  description  of  the  first  guilty  man  seeking  so  vainly, 
30  madly,  to  hide  from  the  eye  of  the  Omnipotent  Being  who 
had  created  him.  Then  he  passed  to  an  able  and  thoroughly 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  human  race  became  tainted  by  this  first  sin,  and  its 
effecta  on  individuals.  In  this,  i>8  in  every  other  part  of 
his  sermon,  when  he  touched  on  dogmas  which  modern 
scepticism  has  disputed,  the  preacher  gave  a  detailed  vmnie 
of  the  arguments  brought  by  unbelievers  against  the  truth, 
and  refuted  them  with  a  withering  sarcasm  which  was  full 
of  power. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  terrible  earthquakes  in  Mexico, 
which  had  caused  the  suffering  he  expected  his  hearers  to 
relieve.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  primary  cause  of  these 
catastrophes?  He  would  tell  them  in  plain  words,  though 
he  knew  the  majority  of  his  hearers  would  revolt  against  the 
statement — he  would  tell  them  that  t^eso  calamities  were 
the  cl»astisemcnt  of  sin  I — the  sin  that  steeps  this  whole 
beautiful  world  in  pollution,  that  infests  th<5  great  cities  of 
civilization — the  mountain  villages,  the  hamlets  of  the  plain 
— that  walks  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  burrows  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  wherever  human  skill  has  led  human 
beings  with  their  passions  and  their  crimes — and  in  the 
lands  where  those  convulsions  of  Nature  had  taken  place, 
had  there  not  been  slavery  and  crime,  and  bloodshedding  and 
torture,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cross,  planted  thereby 
the  Christians  who  first  took  posscsinion  of  them  in  the  name 
of  Christ? 

As  he  spoke  on  this  theme,  the  flood  of  natural  elo<jucnce 
with  which  this  man  is  so  rcmarkibly  gifted,  burst  from  his 
lips,  and  his  description  of  the  guilty  condition  of  this  world, 
on  which  the  eternally-righteous  Ood  is  forever  looking 
down  with  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  irtic[!r!ty.  was  simply  mag- 
nificent, and  not  the  less  so  for  being  thoroughly  phil(»8o- 
phical.  It  was  plain  that  this  monk  was  a  mnn  who  had  not 
feared  to  face  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  all  the 
dark  pniblems  which  spring  from  that  jrrcat  center;  but 
deep  and  difficult  as  was  the  theme  on  which  he  spoke,  the 
stream  of  thought  that  bore  him  onward  seemed  to  carry 
him  out  of  himself,  and  his  voice  rolled  like  melodious 
thunder  over  the  whole  vast  church,  vibrating  through  the 
resounding  air  till  every  one  of  that  great  multitude  must 
have  heard  and  Iclt  each  word.  As  he  terminated  his 
wonderful  picture  of  that  horror  of  great  darkness  which 
morally  underlies  the  outward  beauty  and  sunshine  of  this 
lovely  world,  his  ringing  tones  died  away  into  a  .sort  of  moan, 
and  lie  remained  silent,  his  gaze  fixed  on  Vacancy,  as  if  con- 
templating the  awful  images  he  had  conjured  up.  After  a 
few  moment's  silence,  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  draw  himself 
back  from  the  dark  thoughts  that  engrossed  him;  he  came 
forward,  and  looked  down  from  the  pulpit  on  the  vast  audi- 
ence. "You  will  ask  me,"  he  said,  speiiking  very  quietly, 
"why  this  just  cha.stisement  of  sin  is  to  take  effect  on  the 
persons  of  a  few  only  out  of  the  guilty  masses  who  throng 
this  fair,  sad  world — why  these  are  to  suffer  and  we  to  es- 
cape— why  the  yearning  earth  and  the  mountain  wave  are 
to  swallow  up  those  hundreds  of  Mexico,  while  the  thous- 
ands of  Paris  and  the  millions  of  Europe  are  left  in  ease  and 


safety,  in  luxury  and  rest?"  Again,  for  a  moment,  he 
pau^dy  and  sei^t  his  keen  glance  .over  the  multitude  of  faces 
upturned  toward  him.  Then  he  folded  his  arms,  an  1  said, 
calmly,  Met/reres^  je  n*en  sais  rien.^*  Not  a  sound  inter- 
rupted the  momentary  silence  which  followed,  but  almost 
instantly  he  raised  his  right  arm,  and  stretched  it  out  with 
a  solemn  gesture,  as  he  said^  "The  question  you  would  ask 
me  hollows  out  beneath  my  gaze  a  dark  and  fathomless 
abyss— the  abyss  of  the  mind  of  God.  Deep  in  the  hidden 
councils  of  the  Omnipotent,  to  whom  the  myriad  worlds  that 
throng  infinity  are  but  as  nioats  floating  in  the  sunbeams  of 
the  morning,  and  who  yet  deals  with  each  iudividual  soul  on 
this  one  puny  globe,  as  if  it  alone  existed  for  Him  in  all 
eternity---deep  in  the  mysteries  of  his  justice  and  of  His 
mercy,  ever  active,  yet  never  opposed,  lies  hid  the  solution 
of  that  problem  before  which  I,  a  mortal  man,  can  but  bow 
my  head  in  adoration  and  submission.  But  my  brothers," 
ho  went  on,  »  sudden  animation  kindling  in  his  eyes  till 
they  seemed  to  glow  as  with  fire;  "I  can  see  well  and  clearly 
that,  in  this  age  of  intellectual  inquiry,  God  needs  some 
such  witness  as  the  cleaving  earth  of  Mexico  to  prove  His 
hatred  of  sin,  and  His  power  to  chastise  as  well  as  to  bless; 
for  it  is  no  more  as  in  times  of  less  mental  progress  and 
lower  culture,  when  falsehood  and  unbelief  appeared  before 
men  in  their  true  guise,  and,  if  embraced,  were  embraced  as 
the  enemies  of  God  and  of  religion;  it  is  now  by  the  appeals 
to  the  highest  qualities  of  our  souls,  to  our  finest  instincts, 
that  we  are  asked  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the  faith — it 
is  in  the  name  of  truth  and  virtue  and  brotherly  love  that 
we  are  called  mi  to  deny  the  God  of  revelation;  and  error, 
in  our  generation — error  itself,  has  become  transfigured  ^^ 
an  angel  of  light  in  the  heaven  of  our  most  noble  thought. '' 
On  this  theme  the  preacher  went  on  long,  showing  that  he 
had  guaged  the  depths  of  the  rationalism  and  infidelity  of 
the  day,  with  such  an  uncompromising  candor  and  keen  in- 
telligence as  are  not  often  brought  to  the  task. 

Drawing  now  to  the  close  of  his  sermon,  he  spoke  of  the 
remedies,  with  which  we  were  bound,  at  least,  to  combat  the 
evils  of  which  he  had  been  speaking;  and  it  was  in  this  part 
of  his  discourse  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole 
became  so  prominent.  This  was  the  freedom  and  liberal  ity 
of  thought — the  utter  absence  of  anything  approaching  to 
ultramontanism  which,  in  a  preacher  who  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  a  monk  of  one  of  that  church's  most  ascetic  orders, 
was  certainly  very  extraordinary.  The  most  large-hearted 
and  independent  orator,  that  ever  spoke  to  a  mon.ster-nieeting 
from  a  platform,  could  hardly  have  exceeded  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  in  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  his  views — universal 
love,  brotherly  kindness — the  whole  world  girt  about  with  a 
mutual  interchange  of  benefit,  irrespective  of  differing  creeds 
or  nationalities — all  barriers  between  human  beings,  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  a  universal  Father,  thrown  down — no  limits 
of  government,  eccfcsiastical  or  temporal,  to  separate  brothers 
of  the  human  race — no  conditions  imposed  on  mutual  help — 
the  gifts,  the  powers,  the  wealth  of  each,  to  become  by  the 
law  of  charity  the  treasury  of  all — such  were,  in  substance, 
the  counsels  he  addressed  from  a  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  audience.  He  ceased,  and  disappeared  from 
the  pulpit  almost  as  suddenly  as  be  had  entered  if:  in  silence 
the  vast  audience  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  and 
then  they  poured  out  in  one  huge  streini  through  the  streets. 


Education. — ^The  most  valuable  part  of  every  man's  edu- 
cation is  that  which  ho  receives  from  himself,  especially  when 
the  active  energy  of  his  character  makes  ample  ame?ids  for 
the  want  of  a  more  finished  course  of  study. 
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NOTICE. 


To  insure  personul  responsibility  etc.  for  every  article  that 
shall  appear  in  the  Maoazins  hereafter — except  where  specially 
lequestcd  to  the  contrary — every  writer,  from  the  editor  down, 
will  hnve  his  name  attached  to  his  contributions. 

We  shall  insert  no  correspondence  unless  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  are  given.  This  name  we  shall  not  publish 
without  permission,  but  we  specially  request  our  contributors 
always  to  allow  us  this  privilege,  as  it  presents  greater  evidence 
of  fairncFS  1o  the  public;  and  fairness  is  what  we  are  after. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  an  important  crisis  in  our  his- 
tory, for  the  great  question  of  conditional  or  *'uncondiMonal  obe- 
dience" has  to  be  decided.  We  shall  open  our  columns  only  to 
such  articles  as  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  moderation. 
No  intemperate  or  personal  article  will  be  allowed  to  appear.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  shame  the  efforts  of  those  who  attack  by  cov; 
ert  insinuations  of  a  personal  character.  Let  our  weapons  be 
those  of  reason  and  intelligence,  and  depend  upon  it  truth  will  take 
earc  of  itself.  [Ki>. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  PRIESTIIOOp. 


UY    E.    I..    T.    IlAUHIStKX. 


i         The  Doctrine  and  Covciiauts  say  that  '*to  every  law  there 
;     are  certain  bounds  and   conditions,  and  all   creatures   who 
I     abide  not  witliin  these  conditions  arc  not  justified/'     This 
applies  equally  to  the  law  or  principle  by  which  men  act  in 
!     behalf  of  Deity  as  to  anything  else.     The  Priesthood  are  in- 
vested with  power  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Heavens,  but  all  its 
actsmubt  be  in  ri«»;hteoupncFsto  take  effect,  or  to  entitle  them 
.     to  the  sanction  of  the  A hiiigUty. 

!         This  applies  t>  everything  the  Priesthood  do  or  say.  They 

baptize  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  they  may  pronounce  the 

'     sins  of  the  candidate   remitted,  but  unless  he  has  truly  re- 

i     pented,  all  their  baptism  and  their  words  are  as  wind.  When 

they  bless,   confirm   or   <»rdain,  they  promise  certain  things, 

hut  it  is  well  undor.«tO(Hl  that  the  Heavens  are  not  bound  to 

rec<»gnize  thoir  promises,  unless  the   h<5art  of  the  person  so 

promised  is  in  an  accept^ible  condition. 

;         1  he  great  dlfferenoo  between  our  Priesthood  and  that  of 

the  lloman  Catholic  Church  has  always  been,that,  while  that 

Prifsthood  has  believed  it  had  power  to  cause  the  drapery  of 

sin  to  drop  off  the  sinner  at  a  touch,  by  >  irtueof  its  authority^ 

ours  h.'>salwa3's  acknowledged  it  had  no  such  power.^  but  that 

the  virtue  of  all   its  decrees   depended  upon  certain  con- 

1     ditions.   This  feature,  modifying  and  restricting  priesthood — 

;     so  Just,  wise  and  elevated,  drew  our  admiration  years  ago 

:     when  we  came  itito  the  church,  and  we  personally  preached. 

it  as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  our   system,   for  half  a 

i     score  of  years,  in  all  the  conferences  of  the  Church  wherever 

we   traveled,    without  ever   hearing  one  dissenting  voice. 

Priesthood,  theoretically  at  least,  has  been  proclaimed  by  us 

I     all  over  the  globe  as  a  syst<jm,  tlie   authority  of  whicTi  was 

I     restricted  within  certain  laws  of  right.      All   its   decisions 

i     must  be  in  righteousness,  meekness,  low]  in  ess  of  spirit,  and  love 

'     unfeignod.  to  be  recognized  above.     There  must  be  no  feeling 

of  spite,  jealousy,  selfishness  or  ambition  interwover.  in  the 


^ 


matter,  or  the  whole  of  its  decrees  fall  to  the  ground,  and  are 
as  the  chattering  of  the  crows  over  our  heads.  It  may 
curse,  but  unless  it  is  done  in  perfect  righteousness,  the  curses 
will  bi;t  return  with  interest  to  the  bosom  of  the  utterer.  In 
a  word,  the  Pristhood  is  a  power  only  to  do  right,  and  it  can 
only  act  within  tHc  right.  Outside  of  the  right,  it  has  no 
more  force  or  influence  with  heavenly  beings  than  the  whis- 
perings of  the  Svind,  Hence  the  security  of  every  soul  in  the 
church  from  oppression  and  wrong.  No  elevation  or  dignity 
in  the  Priesthood  c^n  lift  men  up  above  these  laws.  Whether 
priest  or  archangel,  it  is  the  same;  they  have  no  power  only 
within  the  ri^ht.  The  weakest  child  of  earth  has  rights 
which  no  being  in  the  universe  cjn  infringe  upon.  All 
dominion  and  position  claimed  by  the  loftiest  and  most  om- 
nipotent personag^  in  existence  has  to  bow  before  the  rights 
of  the  smallest,  and  their  very  power  and  influence  depend 
upon  their  doing  so.  It  is  only  poor,  igncrant  creatures  in 
mortality,  clotl^ed  with  the  priesthood,  who  ever  imagine  that 
the  fiat  of  any  bcin^  in  the  Priesthood  must  be  obeyed  irre- 
spective of  all  conditions. 

The  safety  of  membars  of  tlie  Church  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Priestoood  upon  this  earth  are  amenable  to  a  higW 
Priesthood  behind  the  veil,  fi-om  whom  all  their  power  ema- 
nates, and  by  ^hom  all  cases  ai-e  finally  settled.  Were  this 
not  so,  ifrlicre  would  be  the  protection  for  any  of  us?  We  all 
know  thatmeii  in  the  Priesthood,  like  men  out  of  it,  are  oft- 
timesselfish  andambitious,.and,  were  there  no  provision  of  this 
kind,  any  man  could  get  up  a  case  against  us  at  any  time,  and 
put  a  bar  between  us  and  God. 

These  are  self-evident  truths  that  require  no  arguing,  but 
there  is  another  principle  by  which  the  Priesthood  is  limited, 
and  that  is  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  Priesthood  with  all 
their  binding  and  sealing  power — all  the  Priests  that  ever 
lived,  with  all  the  authority  of  all  the  beings  in  the  universe 
heaped  into  one,  cannot  force  into  union  that  which  by  nature 
is  uncongenial.  Hence,  no  matter  what  promises  or  decrees 
may  have  been  made  upon  our  heads,  no  father  can  claim 
his  child,  or  husband  his  wife,  where  the  father  or  the  hus- 
band has  failed  to  attract  by  the  power  of  love.  Where  we 
bave  tied  hearts  to  our  own  by  cords  of  affection,  the  Priest- 
hood, of  course,  can. ratify  that  which  nature,  care  and  love, 
have  already  made  one.  But  we  need  never  fear  that  be- 
cause some  words  have  boon  uttered  over  us  by  a  servant  of 
God,  that;  we  shall  therefore  be  forced  to  live  for  ever  with 
any  one  t(»  >vhoni  our  souls  do  not  naturally  cling.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  finest  instincts  of  the  human  soul,  in  man  or 
woman,  nro  cirhd  iPor  in  the  provisions  of  the  Alm'ghty. 
Where  cl^  would  be  our  Heaven — where  our  Paradise  Y 

There  is  another  point  which  all  will  have  to  understand 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  is,  the  Priesthood  have  no  authority 
beyond  that  of  persuasion  and  love.  Every  principle  of  com- 
pidsion  Is  antagonistic  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Priesthood, 
which  is  based  entirely  on  the  power  of  attraction  and  super- 
ior intelligence.  Where  men  cannot  control  by  persuasion, 
they  walk  outside  the  limits  of  their  Priesthood  when  they 
attempt  to  cocifce  by  threats  of  excommunication,  which  are 
the  strongest  kind  of  coiupulVion  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  men's  minds.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  great  founder 
of  our  Priesthood  what  its  rights  and  limits  were.  The  fol- 
lowing words  were  written  by  Joseph  Smith  while  in  Liberty 
Jail,  Clay  County,  Mo.  1838.  They  will  stand  as  a  protest 
against  the  spirit  of  compulsion  in  the  Priesthood  for  ever. 
Hear  them,  O  Latter-Day  Saints,  for  they  are  the  truest  and 
fullest  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  Priesthood  ever  given 
by  mortal  man.  Speaking  of  certain  ambitious  men  in  the 
Priesthood,  Joseph  says,-— 

Thrt/  do  not  Icavn  the  Icston  (hat  the  rights  of  tlic  Ptuat- 
hoed  arcmseparahfi/  conncctrd  tct'th  the  lowers  of  Heaven^ 
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and  that  the  jfoicers^  fif  Heaven  cannot  be  controUetl  iwr  /<aw- 
dlcil  only  upon  the  jmncipies  of  Hghtcoumeu;  that  tlictf  [the 
jmwevB  of  the  Vtie$thooiT\  majf  he  conferred  upon  ni  it  u  truCy 
but  when  we  undertake  to  cover  our  «</«,  to  gratify  our  pride, 
vain  ambition^  or  to  cm-cwc. dominion  or  COMPULSION  over 
the  souls  of  the  children  of  men  in  any  degree  of  unrighteous- 
ness, behold  the  Jleavetis  withdraw  them»elveSy  Hie  spirit  of 
the  Lord  in  grieved — THEN  AMEN  TO  THK  TKIESTIIOOD,  Oil 
TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THAT   MAN. 

Joseph  further  says, — Xo  power  or  infiutnee  can  or  ought 
to  be  maintaincfl  by  virtue  of  the  Priesthooiij  ONLY  BY  PER- 
SUASION, by  long  suffering,  by  gentleness,  by  nieekness  and  by 
love  unfeigned.  [^Tiniesand  Seasons,  Vol.  1,  Page  131, 

Here  we  have  words  that  take  us  back  to  the  spirit  wc 
felt  when  we  first  entered  the  Church.  They  fall  on  our 
ears  like  the  words  of  Jesus,  saying,  ^'Coiuo  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  wiU  give  you  rest" 
They  are  full  of  inspiration,  and  carry  their  own  testimony 
with  them. 

In  these  words  of  Joseph  we  have  a  clear  admission  thait 
the  Priesthood  were  liable  to  use  "compulsion  and  dominion 
over  the  souls  of  the  children  of  men."  The  doctrine  that 
the  jPricsthood  cannot  exercise  unhiwful  authority  is  there- 
fore swept  away  at  one  blow.  We  also  see  that  the  Priest- 
hood, like  everything  else,;  can  be  perverted  by  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest;  for  Joseph,  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revcla- 
tor  as  he  was,  says,  "when  we  undertake/'  etc.,  thus  includ- 
ing himself  amonc:  the  rest. 

From  these  words  of  Joseph  it  is  clear  that  the  true  pro 
vince  of  tlie  Priesthood  is  to  teach  and  influence,  but  not  to 
dictator ialiy  control.  It  is  their  right  to  teach  true  prin- 
ciples, and  leave  men  to  carry  them  out  as  far  as  they  have 
light  and  knowledge,  and  not  to  enforce  their  teachings  as 
governors.  The  Priesthood  is  simply  a  great  and  grand  in- 
stitution for  teaching  and  propagating  truth.  It  is  its  privi- 
lege only  to  influence  mankind  on  tne  principle  laid  down 
by  Joseph  Smith,  when  he  said  concerning  the  Saints,  "I 
teach  them  true  principles  and  then  they  govern  t/usmselves,*^ 
"Dominion'*  is  tVerefore  no  part  of  the  Priesthood,  except 
where  it  is  the  dominion  of  love.  Where  it  becomes  any- 
tbing  more  than  this,  its  beauty,  itf  power  and  glory  depart. 
It  evaporates  into  thin  air;  it  is  les*  than  nothing;  for  the 
Priestnood  is  only  a  power  and  a  force  for  "persuasion"  and 
love. 

It  may  be  asked  where  can  compulsion  p^wibly  be  exer- 
cised in  our  system  ?  We  reply,  whenever  any  man  lays 
down  his  inspirations  or  conceptioqa  as  the  Sf)le  rule  <tf  right 
or  wrong,  and  requires  his  brethren  to  admit  their  divinity 
—or,  if  they  believe  thein  incorrect — hold  their  peace  there- 
on, on  penalty  of  being  branded  a.<9  apostate,  and  cut  off  fmm 
all  their  hopes  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  from  all  for 
which  they  nave  given  a  life's  labor  to  establish  on  earth. 
This  is  the  most  foaiful  kind  of  "compulsion  and  dominion" 
ever  exercised  by  mortal  man :  compared  to  which  threats  of 
prisons,  or  the  gallows,  are  as  nothing.  Men  that  hold  a 
penalty  of  this  kind  in  their  hands — one  which  touches 
men*s  souls  to  the  very  quick — and  threaten  to  use  it  on  all 
who  differ  in  opinion — provided  they  publicly  express  that 
difference — and  in  the  face  of  all  this,  still  talk  of  "freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,"  must  have  very  curious  ideas  of 
liberty.  What  is  the  use  of  being  allowed  to  differ  if  we 
must  not  use  our  efforts  to  have  the  obnoxious  measure  set 
aside.     Far  better  not  to  be  allowed  to  think  at  all. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  by  the  word  Priesthood  we 
refer  only  to  its  human  repreil^ntatives,  and  not  to  the  divine 
and  perfect  system  itself. 

When  Jesa*',  the  Great  Head  of  the  Priesthood,  was  upon 
the  earth,  he  s.-iid  but  little  about  his  Priesthood  or  his 


authority,  but  spent  his  life  in  preaching  principle.  The 
writer  has  often  thought  how  dim^rcnt  this  to  his  personal 
experience;  for  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  sermons 
he  has  heard,  have  been  about  "authority"  and  "doing  as 
you  are  told."  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  Jesus  simply  reversed 
all  this.  All  Priesthood,  as  pertaining  to  his  dispensation, 
was  centered  in  him,  and  yet  the  word  Priesthood  was  never 
in  his  mouth.  All  harsh,  autboritative  dictatorial  words 
were  foreign  to  his  nature.  In  him  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Priesthood  reigned — a  spirit  that  will  yet  prevail  in  every 
heart  that  bears  the  same  Priesthood.  If  there  is  a  different 
spirit  than  that  in  any  of  us  to-day.  it  arises  from  the  weak- 
nesses and  misconceptions  of  men.  Priesthood  in  itself  is 
one  divine,  eternal,  unchangeable  thing — essence  of  love, 
persuasion,  gentleness,  patience  and  charity,  and  eternal 
enemy  of  "dominion  and  compulsion,"  itreignsin  the  sancti- 
fied worlds  of  eternity,  controlling  by  its  attractions  alone; 
and  as  such  it  will  yet  prevail  and  influence  mankind  when 
the  misconeeptior  s  of  mortality  have  passed  away.  "" 


'*SOrniSTR¥  AND  SPECIAL-PLEADISe." 


At  the  late  High  Council  trial  held  in  this  city,  it  was 
repeatedly  asserted  that  the  editorials  of  this  Magazine  were 
"full  of  sophistry."  Since  then,  we  have  heard  that  the 
same  charge  has  been  reiterated  in  a  still  more  public  man- 
ner, with  a  statement  that  they  contain  "sophistry  and 
special  pleading,"  with  the  intention  of  placing.  ^*the  acts 
and  counsels  of  the  Authorities  of  the  Church,  if  possible,  in 
a  wrong  light"  Now,  what  we  understand  by  sophistry  is 
the  use  of  an  unfair,  unsound,  or  a  weak  argument,  colored 
up  to  give  it  effect.  But  nothing  is  clearer  tli^an-.that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Magazines  are  on  hand,  if  any  such  argu- 
ments are  used  they  can  easily  be  detected  and  pointed  out. 
If  th3  arguments  are  unfair,  the  unfairness  can  be  shoji^i). 
If  they  are  unsound  or;  weak,  they  can  be  overpowered  with 
stronger  ones.  And  this  is  what  shpuld  be  done.  No  one 
wishes  more  than  we  do  to  see  their  weakness  if  they  have 
any,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  th'^BC  who  so  earnestly  assert 
their  sophistry  should  at  least  be  able  to  show  wherein  it 
consists.  If  they  do  not  show  this,  but  continue  to  cry  sopbis- 
trv,  all  thinking  people  will  b^  compelled  to  believe  that 
such  loose,  undefined  charges  are  merely  made  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say.  Our  articles  are  still  before 
the  public,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  analyse  them,  and  tri- 
umphantly expose  their  fallacy  if  it  exists,  and  this  is  the 
very  thing  we  want.  We  havei.  been  "dealt  with ;"  not  be- 
cause the  arguments  were  false,  or  the  conclusions  incorrect 
— for  this  no  man  has  ever  attempted  t3  i^how — but,  simply, 
because  tbey  differed  with  the  views  of  some  one  else. 

We  have  waited  in  vain  for  some  one  to  show  an  incorrect 
statement  or  position  in  our  articles,  and  we  now  urge  that 
it  be  done  at  once,  so  that  we  all  may  ba  set  right.  Let  our 
friends  take  up  the  sutgect  of  our  workmen's  wages,  for  in- 
stance, and  let  them  controvert  our  assertion  that  no  com- 
mercial fact  requires  their. reduction  more  than  one-third  at 
the  very  outside.  I^et  them  expose  the  weakness  of  our 
article  on  the  mineral  development  of  the  Territory,  by  show- 
ing that  minerals  are  not  the  best  commercial  opening  for 
our  enterprize;  or  let  them  show  wherein  we  have  set  the 
"counsels  of  the  Authorities  in  a  wrong  light."  If  they  are 
put  in  an  unfair  light,  it  is  certainly  due  the  public — ^and 
ho  more  tban  we  deserve — that  it  should  be  shown,  and  we 
exposed.  In  any  of  these  ways  can  the  sophistry  be 
demonstrated.  Unless  this  is  done  shortly,  an  impression  will 
rest  on  the  public  mind  that  the  articles  are  incontravertible 
• — a  very  bad  view  for  the  case  to  have,  we  should  imagine, 
when  it  can  be  so  easily  removed. 
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OUR  FiMIiY  DIFFICULTY 


BY    XDWARO   W.   TULLIDOE. 


^ 


I  have  been  asked  ■several  times  by  aiy  friends  why  I 
acted  80  strangely  at  the  close  of  the  trial  of  Elders  E.  L.  T. 
Harrison  and  W.  S.  Godbe.  The  circumstance  will  per- 
haps practically  illustrate  much  concerning  their  ease  and 
mine. 

As  I  listened  to  their  trial,  and  espeeially  &s  it  drew  to- 
wards the  close,  it  seemed  much  as  though  my  friends  were 
about  to  lay  their  necks  upon  the  dreadful  block.  There 
was  no  rcanon  for  my  rising  and  appealing  to  the  execution- 
ers to  "hold/'  nor  in  my  broken  prayer  to  my  companions 
not  to  be  beheaded  afbei:  the  blow  was  struck;  but  there  was 
the  impuhe  of  the  same  mighty  feeling  that  bore  them  up  at 
their  trial.  I  have  smce  calmly  placed  my  own  neck  upon 
the  block,  though  I  was  overwhelmed  with  emotion  at  wit- 
nessing their  ecclesiastical  execution.  This  case  is  above 
even  our  own  will.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle,  conviction 
and  conscientiousness.  To  men  of  honor  and  purpose  there 
is  no  choice.  All  must  abide  the  issue,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  cast  into  this  fiery  furnace  by  our  convictions  and  con- 
science, must  endure  the  fire  even  if  it  consumes  us.  Yet 
my  dear  brethren  who  were  upon  their  trial  on  that  day 
had  been  as  deeply  moved  before  they  came  to  it  os  I  was 
then.  Think  not  that  they  have  met  the  issue  in  a  spirit  of 
rebellion,  or  that  hardness  of  heart  has  made  them  firm. 
We  have  all  been  tortured  with  an  agony  of  thought  and 
feeling,  not  at  the  dread  of  hells  or  devils,  in  which  we 
believe  not  so  much  as  we  trust  in  God  and  revere  Him  for 
His  character  of  love,  but  we  have  been  tortured  by  our  very 
ye:irning  towai'ds  the  brotherhood  and  the  great  man  who 
h.-is  so  long  been  to  us  in  the  position  of  a  father.  My  own  heart 
never  yearned  so  much  towards  Brigham  as  on  the  trial  in 
question,  and  the  inipuise  was  to  urge  my  compauions  to 
renounce  tlieniaclve*^  and  be  obedient  to  him  in  all  things  as 
little  children.  And  this  I  am  assured  they  would  willingly 
have  done,  had  it  been  merely  thenmelvcs  to  renounce;  but  it 
was  the  truth,and  the  right,  and  the  conscience  of  humanity, 
rocjuired  to  be  renounced,  and  not  the  mere  «c(/*  parts.  Had 
my  friends  done  this,  I  should  have  dispised  them,  though,  at 
the  time,  I  could  have  plead  with  them  most  earnestly  to 
humble  themselves  to  the  Priesthood,  even  as  I  have  since 
respectfully  invited  its  action  upon  myself,  because  I  hold 
the  same  views  as  my  brethren  do  upon  priesthood,  and  not 
because  I  brace  its  authority. 

At  the  trial,  the  opinion  was  held  by  tho  judges  that  the 
conaciaice  of  those  at  the  bar  was  the  peculiar  nwo*f  of  their 
state  of  mind;  and  as  that  state  was  declared  to  be  an  apos- 
tate st:ite,  it  was  therefore  the  apostate's  conscience.  I  will 
not  condescend  to  the  special  pleading  which  any  advocate 
could  make  upon  this  p^>int,  for  the  advantage  of  an  argu- 
ment Is  not  the  aim  of  those  who  represent  the  Magazine. 
I^t  us  rather  affirm  certain  greit  facts  in  harmony  with  this 
conscience  and  our  views. 

The  conscience  maintained  in  the  cose,  is  that  of  humanity, 
and  not  of  an  apostate  few  who  dissent  from  the  Priesthood 
of  this  Church.  History  is  the  most  infallible  revelation  not 
oiily  of  the  great  human  problem,  but  also  of  the  Divine 
Mind  and  Will  concerning  mankind.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  the   Catholic  Church  as  our  example,  especially 


seeing  that  in  its  Priesthood  and  assumptions  it  affords  so 
many  parallels  to  that  of  the  Mormon  Church  at  the  present 
time.  A  few  centuries  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  almost  omnipotent  in  the  world.  Its  Prie$thood  held 
the  assumption  of  infallibility,  not  of  its  sovereign  Pontiff, 
but  of  its  order;  and  princes  and  empires  were  at  its  feet. 
Tliat  Priesthood  maintained,  for  a  thousand  years,  the  union 
between  Church  and  State,  and  sought  to  bring  mankind  not 
only  under  a  spiritual,  but  also  a  temporal  rule.  It  accom- 
plished that  object  as  completely  as  did  the  Hebrew  Priest- 
hood, and  a  hundred  times  more  extensively,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  worthy  in  some  sense  to  be  considered  the  uni- 
versal Church  of  Christians.  Take  the  comparison.  The 
Mormons  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  say  the  Cath- 
olics were  three  hundred  million.  Here  then  in  the  Romish 
Church  was  a  grand  union  of  Christian  disciples  upon  a 
faith  and  a  line  of  thought  laid  down,  as  by  rule  and  compass, 
through  a  Priesthood.  Mark,  then,  how,  false  w:  s  that  faith 
and  how  fallible  that  thought,  when  both  Providence  and 
humanity  have  since  made  such  solemn  and  overwhelming 
appeals  against  that  faith  and  thought,  even  to  the  Catholi<» 
of  the  present  age,  who  cast  down  kings,  and  believe  that 
popedom  erred  in  its  assumption  of  temporal  dominion. 
Why,. there  is  scarcely  a  point  which  the  old  Jicretics  or  apos- 
tates aftrmed,  that  the  Catholic  Church  to-day  will  not 
itself  afilirm.  Galileo  and  the  Catholic  Priesthood  would  not 
now  urge  their  family  quarrel,  nor  would  the  philosopher 
have  to  recant,  and  in  a  manifesto  renounce  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  universe  only  to  afiirm  again  in  an  aside,  *'The 
>vorld  moves  for  all  that."  Neither  would  they  excommuni- 
cate my  brother  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  to-day,  for  showing  "How  the 
Worid  Has  Grown,"  in  its  intellectual,  social  and  moral 
states,  moving  along  in  its  grand  course  towards  God's  ulti- 
matum. 

Let  it  also  be  further  marked,  that  the  old  heretics  did  not 
desttjn  In  their  hearts  to  forsake  the  parental  rule  of  their 
pontiffi),  but  simply  to  afiirm  the  right  of  mankind  to  travel 
in  self-development,  and  receive  light  and  truth  from  the 
everlasting  revelation  of  God  and  Nature.  Of  course  these 
promptings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  extended  in  time  to  solemn 
affirmation  of  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  general  rights  of  man  as  laid 
down  in  that  grand  declaration  of  human  liberties  and  neces- 
sities made  by  the  American  people  for  all  mankind.  Out 
of  these  Divine  and  human  movements  grew  this  conscience 
of  the  man  of  thought  and  honor — patriots  and  reformers — 
and  finally  the  conscience  of  nearly  all  the  civiliicd  world — 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Infidel  and  Chris- 
tian. It  would  seem  from  the  revelations  of  history,  that 
neither  God  nor  the  heretics  designed  in  the  first  intention  to 
forsake  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  This  forsaking  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  [Fathers  of  the  Church  them- 
selves persisting  in  chaining  mankind  down  to  conditions 
against  which  both  Gotl  and  mankind  rebelled.  But  is  it 
not  too  much  to  say  that  God  rcbelled?  Yet  He  certainly 
has  been  one  in  the  case. 

Come  now  again  to  our  family  difficulty.  My  companions, 
then,  are  simply  affirming  what  the  Protestants  for  ages 
have  maintained,  what  the  Puritans  of  England  fought  for, 
and  what  the  American  nation  won  in  revolution,  and  asserted 
by  ^'inspiration'^  in  solemn  manifestoes  for  themselves,  their 
children  and  all  mankind.  What  then  can  we  do?  One 
thing  only:  remain  firm  to  our  convictions  and  the  truths  of 
God  as  illustrated  in  human  experience,  even  though  it  should 
lose  us  the  love  of  those  whom  we  have  called  our  brethren, 
and  his  to  whom  we  have  looked  up  as  children  to  a  groat 
father.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  Brigham  has  been  that 
great  father  to  his  people,  though  I  also  believe  that  he  if 
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aiuiiog  to  bring  his  Moimon  children  into  impossible  social 
and  religious  conditions.  Nevertheless,  on  all  points  where 
it  is  merelt/  a  question  whom  shall  we  follow,  Brigham  or 
our  own  pcrrcrse  icilh,  I  say  follow  Brigham  Young,  for  at 
least  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  the  world  ever 
saw.  He  who  would  captiously  differ  from  him  is  a  fool 
— not  a  wise  man;  he  who  would  go  against  him,  from  the 
motive  of  rebellion,  is  a  dishonest  Mormon;  and  he  who 
would  for  ambitious  purposes  seek  to  lead  the  people's  hearts 
astray  from  him,  is  a  designing  knave;  but  he  who  seeing 
the  impossibilities  of  the  social  and  religions  conditions  de- 
signed to  be  established,  protests  against  them  from  a  clear 
conviction  that  they  would  lead  mankind  backward  is  found, 
by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  a  true  conscience,  in  his  right 
place. 

Ijctmc  pass  from  this  subject  of  our  '^Family  Difficulty," 
to  continue  the  articles  on  'Our  Social  Redemption,"  includ- 
ing the  popular  questions  coming  up,  one  of  which  touches 
the  great  fact  of  the  future,  that 

UTAH    CAN    BE    NO    LONGER    ISOLATED. 

The  growth  of  civilization  is  simply  the  growth  of  univer- 
sality. In  proportion  as  nations  become  universal  in  their 
relations  one  with  another,  do  they  throw  off  the  barbaric 
remains  of  the  primitive  ages  and  come  more  into  harmony 
with  the  great  Commonwealth  of  all  mankind.  The  epithets 
''Gentile  Dog"  and  ^'Disbelieving  Jew/'  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, cither  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  vocabulary.  They 
belong  to  times  when  the  human  race  was  in  isolated  condi- 
tions, each  petty  nation  or  tribe  foreign  to  the  other,  and  all 
baptized  in  vindictive  hates.  Then  a  tiny  Israel  was  to  its 
Prophets  the  sum  of  the  value  of  all  the  universe:  hence  the 
contemptuous  term  -Gentile  Dog."  Judah,  however,  has 
since  become  wiser  and  a  hundred-fold  greater  in  his  graiid 
republicanism,  as  citizen  of  every  nation,  than  wJicn,  in  Pal- 
estine, he  maintained  his  isolated  theocracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  modern  Gentile  humanity  in  its  generosities,  has  wiped 
out  the  curse  placed  upon  Judah 's  head,  so  that  his  seed  are 
no  longer  a  despised  and  a  dispersed  people;  and  such  will  bo 
the  case  with  the  Mormon  Israel  when  they  are  redeemed 
from  their  exclusivencss  and  isolation. 

But,  passing  from  general  views,  let  us  consider  the  prac- 
tical bearings  of  Utah,  touching  the  condition  of  her  isola- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  that  condition  to  her  people  is  most 
unnatural  and  constrained.  Her  citizens,  except  those  born 
in  the  mountains,  or  brought  here  very  young,  were  reared 
in  the  midst  of  die  European  nations  or  in  the  Statof.  From 
the  teeming  millions  of  civilized  men  we  have  migrated  to 
Utah,  and  lor  a  time  have  hid  ourselves  in  the  **chambers  of 
the  mountains."  This  was,  however,  for  the  sake  of  our  re- 
ligion, and  not  from  the  love  of  isolation,  which  has  always 
been  most  irksome,  especially  to  the  English  and  Scotch. 
The  empire-founding  Americans,  whose  fathers  as  well  aa 
themselves  had  been  trained  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to 
build  up  cities,  have  on  their  pai*t  tolerated  isolation  for  a 
time,  becau^^e  their  training  was  somewhat  in  harmony  with 
the  necessities  of  their  Mormon  career.  But  the  Europeans, 
and  espccielly  the  Scotch  and  English, have  been  educated  to 
city  life,  and  thousands  of  them  brought  up  in  factories. 
Isolation  in  the  Rocky  3Iountains,  to  them  has  been  almost 
like  transportation,  and  nothing  but  their  religion  could  have 
made  it  endurable.  There  is  scarcely  a  soul  who  has  come 
from  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, who  has  not  somewhat  pined  in  isolation  on  the 
first  arrival  in  Utah,  until  property  has  accumulated  to  make 
the  condition  tolerable.  Isolation,  then,  is  destructive  to  the 
life  our  religion,  rather  than  preservative,  though  the  growth 
of  property  around  may  increase  our  worldly  satisfaction. 


fe 


Hence  their  leaders  have  often  reproached  the  Saints  from 
the  old  countries  with  the  fact  that  faith  has  died  out  of 
thetr  hearts  after  their  arrival  iu  Utah. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  important  view  of  this  subject 
than  the  mere  repugnance  of  a  large  number  of  the  people 
of  Utah  to  the  condition  of  isolation.  There  is  the  great 
fact  of  the  repugnance  of  the  American  genius  against  it;  the 
determination  of  the  nation's  course  against  it;  the  irresisti- 
ble destiny  of  the  United  States  to  overrule  our  will  in  ^e 
inatter.  No  argument  of  a  simple  writer  can  weigh  a  feather 
either  for  or  against  the  inevitable  in  this  case;  no  wish  of 
President  Young  and  his  people  will  affect  it;  nor  could  the 
will  and  deliberate  design  of  the  whole  United  States  chi^nge 
it  on  either  side  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  The  case  is  like  the 
ordinance  of  day  and  night,  above  all  human  will  and  purpose 
— as  much  above  the  counsellings  of  the  rightopus,  as  the 
deep  designs  of  the  wicked.  God  has  doomed  the  isolation 
of  Utah  to  pass  away,  and  every  event  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  proving  this.  That  fiat  of  Heaven  cannot  hare 
reference  to  our  hurt,  but  must  have  reference  to  our  good. 
Were  all  the  Priesthood  in  the  world  to  resolve  against  it,  the 
course  of  the  United  States  would  come  up  towards  Utah,  just 
as  the  course  of  the  mighty  ocean  would  be  unbroken  were 
we  to  resolve  to  turn  it  back. 

This  fact  is  appreciated  by  all  the  intelligent  men  in 
America,  outside  of  ourselves,  especially  by  the  Government,. 
Congress,  and  members  of  the  Press.  They  urge  the  faqt 
that  Utah  can  no  lonsrcr  be  isolated;  that  America  is  now  on 
our  bordei-s,  and  that  her  course  must  run  through  our  very 
destiny.  The  inference  drawti  is  that  the  Mormons  would 
persist  in  their  resolve  for  isolation  in  opposition  to  the  will 
and  course  of  the  United  States.  For  my  part,  I  view  th^ 
poibts  as  follows: 

Utah  is  a^Territory  of  the  American  nation,  and  she  ought 
to  be  and  must  be  soon  a  State.  However  much,  then,  her 
people  as  a  religious  community  might  desire  isolation,  they 
cannot  maintain  it  against  the  irressistible  course  of  this 
nation.  Nor,  indeed,  ought  they  to  be  foreigners  to  the  Amer- 
can  people.  No  special  religious  or  social  problem  of  our 
own  can  justify  us  in  making  ourselves  as  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  our  great  country,  nor  should  the  parent  gov- 
ernment and  citi<cnji  from  otl^r  parts  of  the  Union,  treat  the 
Mormoms  as  outlaws  whom  the  tide  of  the  nation's  progress 
has  at  length  overtaken  in  their  mountain  home.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  nation 
westward,  is  no  longer  a  divided  Mormon  and  (J^ntile  prob- 
lem, but  one  in  which  all  are  alike  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
possible  there  should  be  fair  play  and  a  gcncroas  admission 
of  rights. 

I  think  on  one  side  there  has  been  too  much  taunting,  of 
the  Mormons  for  their  isolation,  and  too  great  a  tenacity  to- 
wards it  on  that  side.  The  isolation  of  the  past  has  been  the 
legitimate  result  of  our  peculiar  circumstances;  and  tbo  con- 
solidations of  our  priestly  and  social  power  have  tended  to 
build  us  up  as  a  people  and  preserve  our  name  in  the  world. . 
Nevertheless,  when  our  circumstances  change,  we  should 
change  the  base  of  our  operations;  or  the  very  forces  which 
have  built  us  up  thus  far,  if  continued  in  the  same  direction^ 
may  hereafter  oreak  us  down. 

We  can  scarcely  touch  upon  this  point  of  Mormon  isola- 
tion and  consolidation  without  thinking  of  the  great  man  who 
has  led  us.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  had  not  God  in 
his  providence  raised  up  Brigham  Young,  this  Church  would 
have  been  a  chaos  to-day.  Its  own  erratic  forces  would  have, 
exploded  it.  just  as  now  his  very  potency  of  character  may 
overwhelm  the  preservative  tendency  of  his  mission  and  co- 
erce his  people  against  their  will.  Hitherto  we  have  run  in  . 
unity  with  him  in  his  own  course,  because  our  will,  Qonfi- 
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denco  and  JDtercsts  have  harmonized;  but,  in  all  deference  to 
him,  I  believe  that  a  leader  should  go  with  bin  people  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time^,  instead  of  forcing  his  people 
and  the  times  to  go  with  him.  And  doubtless  this  is  still 
largely  the  fact,  though  there  are  coming  up  such  matters  as 
a  free  press,  free  thought,  free  speech;  the  workiugmen\s 
WJjgeg,  the  development  of  the  minerals  of  this  Territory,  and 
the  impossibility  of  our  continued  isolation  and  exclusive - 
ness. 

There  is,  however,  upon  these  very  points  much  distrust. 
J  On  one  side  the  Mormons,  and  especially  their  leaders,  have 
cause  for  ^suspicion  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  .States 
are  against  the  continuation  of  the*' Mormon  probleni;**  while 
the  Government  and  the  wholefraternity  of  the  Press  equally 
believe  that  the  Utah  Priesthood  are  determined  to  pursue 
their  ovf  n  course,  even  though  they  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  will  of  the  entire  nation.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  clear  and  keen  appreciation  on  both  sides  in  the  case; 
and  it  becomes  all,  in  justice  and  good  purpose,  to  determine 
how  much  can  be  legitimately  held  of  the  situations  on  either 
side.  Touching  faith  and  the  religious  conscience  of  men, 
that  is  all  clearly  guaranteed  by  the  genius  and  Constitution 
of  America  to  Brigham  and  his  people,  but  touching  the 
right  of  the  Fnited  States  to  encourage  on.  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  ^nation's  enterprise,  maintaining  their  govcrnmontjil 
•upreniacy  above  a  temporal  theocracy,  the  case,  I  honestly 
believe,  is  on  the  side  of  America.  These  arc  matters  with 
which  the  moment  is  pregnant,  and,  if  they  are  noted  by  the 
writer,  it  is  because  they  arc  in  the  propcnt  thoughts  of  the 
country*  We  should,  therefore,  nicely  discriminate  at  this 
very  pass,  for  we  are  on  the  turning  point  of  our  destiny. 

Thoughts  which  are  firmly  spoken  in  love,  are  more  loyal 
than  those  which  are  concealed  by  ihe  policy,  of  adherents.  I 
have  resigned  a  twenty-one  years'  standing  among  my  breth- 
ren, because  the  Priesthood  has  just  determined,  in  solemn 
High  Council,  against  men  who  hold  views  in  common  with 
myself  on  most  points,  and,  as  this  liberty  of  thought  has  been 
purchased  at  so  great  a  cost,  it  is  now  only  becoming  manli- 
neai  to  maintain  the  advantage  of  a  free  press  and  rcspcct- 
f\iljy  give  it  an  utterance. 


VALUE  OF  CHUBCH  ORUANIZATION. 


»Y    W.    n.    SHEARMAN'. 


Judging  from  their  conduct,  very  many  persons  appear 
to  think  that  the  Gospel  consist.^  entirely  of  an  outward  or- 
ganizatipn^.  with  certain  officers,  ordinances  and  laws,  with- 
out whicli  it  has  no  existence,  and  upon  connection  with  and 
obedience  to  which — regardless  of  the  Spiritual  life  or  right- 
eousness of  either — depends  their  Salvation.  Poor  human- 
ity is  always  running  into  extremes :  too  much  government 
or  jtoo  little — despotism  or  anarchy,  fanaticism  or  infidelity; 
contempt  for  all  outward  ordinances  and  ceremonies,  or  a 
blind  faith  jn  their  efficacy,  without  the  Spiiitual  life  and 
blessings  they  were  meant  to  represent  or  convey.  Organi- 
zation, priesthood,  laws,  ordinances,  are  especially  necessary 
in  our  present  condition;  but  they  are  only  the  machinery 
of  the  Gospel,  not  the  Gospel  itself — the  mediunis  for  mak- 
ing it  known  and  diffusing  its  blessings  among  the  chil- 
dren of  earth .  The  Gospel — so  far  as  its  Spirit  is  concerned 
— is  independent  of  all  organizations — it  existed  before  the 
establishment  of  any  as  pertaining  to  our  earth,  and  would 
be  none  the  less  a  living,  sublime,  glorious  fact,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  sweep  away  every  vestige  ol*  its  present  organization 
from  the  face  of  our  planet.  The  Gospel  is  the  kernel;  priest- 
hood and  laws  the  shell;  the  latter  necessary  for  the  pre- 
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servation  of  the  former^  but  absolutely  worthless,  like  a  shell 
without  fruit,  when  destitute  of  the  Heavenly  spirit,  light 
and  inspiration  which  alone  give  to  it  power.  Devoid  of 
this,  one  system  would  be  as  good  as,  or  rather,  no  better 
than,  another.  The  Gospel  is  '^glad  tidings  of  great  joy" 
to  all  ;nankind.  What  tidings?  Why,  that  God,  instead  of 
being  a  revengeful  tyrant,  is  a  kind,  loving,  merciful  Father, 
whose  bowels  of  compassion  yearn  over  His  children;  who  so 
loves  the  world,  and  is  so  anxious  to  bless,  elevate  and  devel 
op  all  His  children,  that  He  has  done  and  is  still  doing  all 
p|e  can  to  accomplish  this  end;  has  enlisted  the  sympathies 
and  cooperation  of  the  whole  Ileavenly  world  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  development,  and  is  ready  to  bestow  His 
Spirit  upon  all  who  seek  it,  filling  their  souls  with  peace,  joy 
and  love  ineffable,  causing  them,  also  to  rejoice  in  laboring 
to  bless  humanity.  In  short,  as  the  Apostle  beautifully 
expresses  it, — "The  Gospel  is  the  poiccr  of  Cod  unto  salva- 
tion;" or,  as  President  Young  has  said,  '-The  power  of  end- 
less lives,  of  eternal  increase  and  development."  Hence, 
we  see,  that  the  Gospel,  like  gold,  has  an  intrinsic  value, 
whether  moulded  into  any  particular  form  or  marked  by  any 
particular  stamp,  thouc^h,  for  convenience  and  increase  of 
circulation,  both  have  been  subject  to  certain  external  regu- 
lations. It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  a  coin  bear  the 
external  ibrm  and  impress  which  Government  has  decided, — 
it  must  have  the  true  ring,  and  stand  the  test  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  b;*se  metal  from  the  precious.  On  the  same 
principle,  spiritually  speaking,  may  we  judge  of  any  system 
professing  to  be  of  Bivine  origin.  Says  the  Savior,  *'By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

It  Ls  true,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  men  have  to  be 
reached  through  and  influenced  by  a  system  that  appeals  to 
their  external  senses,  and  that  they  find  it  much  easier  to 
accept  the  dogmas  of  others  than  to  think  for  themselves,  or 
to  exercise  that  faith  and  labor  necessary  to  obtain  spirituai 
light  within  and  Divine  guidance  to  their  own  souls.  Hence, 
in  all  ages,  it  has  appeared  so  natural  and  easy  for  men  to 
transfer  to  their  religious  leaders  and  teachers,  that  allegi- 
ance which  they  vowed  and  owe  to  truth  and  God  alone. 
This  has  led,  in  past  times,  to  the  most  terrible  evils  and 
abuses  that  a  corrupted  priesthood  could  perpetrate  or  sanc- 
tion. Men  became  so  puffed  up  by  the  flatteries  of  their 
servile  followers,  that  they  assumed  to  themselves  preroga- 
tives which  Divinity  itself  never  asserted  nur  exercised, — 
not  content  with  lauding  it  over  the  world  temporally,  but, 
as  was  predicted  by  the  Apostle  John,  ^'making  slaves  of 
the  souls  of  men."  This  was  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  at- 
tending the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  So 
long  as  men  would  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  its  priest- 
hood and  authority,  they  might  do  almost  what  they  pleased 
"with  comparative  impunity.  To  question  the  infallibility 
and  divine  authority  of  its  sovereign  pontiff,  was  a  worse 
crime  t]ian,to  tike  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature.  To  doubt  a 
d«)gma  of  the  "church"  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  corrupt  mind 
and  of  impending  perdition.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  all 
priestcrafts,  because  ignorance  and  slavery,  physical  and 
mental,  are  necessary  to  their  perpetuity.  IIcucc  they  hold 
their  subjects  in  thraldom  by  superstitious  fears  and  threats 
of  divine  displeasure. 

To  what  should  our  faith  and  obedience  be  pledged?  To 
the  Tru(h.  This  is  Nature's  law,  God*s  law — the  higher 
law,  which  supercedes,  and  annuls  everything  that  comes  in 
contact  therewith.  He  who  is  not  faithful  to  his  own  per- 
ceptions of  Divine  truths  iio  matter  who  or  what  else  ho 
obeys,  is  a  traitor  to  God  and  humanity.  How  far,  then, 
should  mankind  obey  their  teachcre  and  leaders,  spiritual  or 
temporal?  Just  so  far  as  their  teachings  or  requirements 
are  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  (rod,  the  laws  of  nature. 
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and  the  rights  of  humanity.  No  Divine  appointment  ever 
did,  or  ever  will,  authorize  any  man  to  trample  or  infringe 
upon  the  poorcdt,  meanest  or  most  ignorant  of  his  fellows. 
Were  it  possible  for  the  Almighty  himself  to  wilfully  wrong 
one  of  the  least  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  he  would  cease 
to  be  God,  and  we  should  bo  absolved  from  that  allegiance 
and  worship  which  is  due  only  to  the  personification  of 
truth,  justice,  mercy  and  love. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  ihat  the 
importance  or  necessity  of  organization  and  Priesthood  si 
undervalued.  The  object  is  simply  to  show  the  necessity 
of  enjoying  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  attending  to 
its  forms;  of  not  only  being  led  and  guided  by  a  divinely 
inspired  Priesthood,  but  of  also  possessing  the  spirit  of  truth 
to  enlighten  our  own  minds,  that  we  may  be  intelligent, 
humble,  joyful  co- workers  with  all  holy  beings  in  the  great 
caase  of  the  freedom,  elevation  and  perfection  of  humanity. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  SETTLEMENTS. 


BY    PROKP>SC»R   J.    Tl'LLIDdE. 


FIRHBUKN'M  CHOIR,   BRl«B.iM   CITY. 

In  my  first  article  on  iMu.sic  in  the  Settlements,  I  remarked 
that  the  progression  of  the  divine  art,  in  the  City  wapds  or 
in  towns  outside,  depended  much  upon  the  interest  rendered 
to  its  votaries — both  instrumental  and  vocal — by  the  bishops 
in  their  various  localities.  3Iy  object  in  repeating  this  asser- 
tion is  to  make  it  known  that  wherever  I  have  found  a 
music-loving  bishop,  I  have  invariably  found  a  creditable 
choir,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  good  band  also. 

I  think  that  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  Presi- 
dent L.  Snow,  as  well  as  his  sister,  Miss  K.  Snow,  are  not 
only  fond  of  all  that  Ls  beautiful  in  poetry  but  are  also  lov- 
ers of  the  sweet  sonnds  ol'  music,  and  1  believe  both  of  them 
have  a  high  appreciation  (»f  the  two  arts  combined. 

About  three  yeai-s  ago,  with  a  view  of  understanding  the 
progression  of  music  in  the  Settlements,  I  started  on  a  pro- 
fessional tour  North.  On  this  occasion  1  was  accompanied 
only  by  two  of  my  lady  pupils:  Mra.  S.  A.  Oliphaut  and  Miss 
Mary  Culen;  I  accordingly  wrote  to  President  L.  Snow  for 
his  patronage,  al.<»o  for  his  interest  with  Mr.  Fishburn  to  as- 
pist  my  small  party  at  this  concert. 

When  I  arrived  at  Brigham  City  I  and  my  little  vucal  .se- 
lection were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  President  Snow 
at  his  residence,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  time  with  him  u\  con- 
versing on  musical  and  other  subjects ;  this  conversation 
gave  me  the  idea  1  entertain  of  his  pure  love  of  music. 

At  the  period  I  liavo  n  imod,  Mr  Fishburn  had  just  left, 
by  request  of  President  Snow,  the  direction  of  the  choir  at 
Smithfield,  and  had  come  to  reside  ai  Brigham  City  to  con- 
duct and  instruct  a  body  of  singers  at  that  place. 

As  the  voices  which  Mr.  Fishburn  h  \d  then  under  his  di- 
rection, had  not  been  organized  for  fouv-part  harmony,  nor 
drilled  sufficiently  for  ofToctive  rendition  of  compositions,  I 
thought  it  unfair  to  request  a  hearing  of  his  newly-foriiied 
choir  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances.  However,  I 
found  this  gentleman  to  be  gifted  with  the  true  .^pirt  of  Apol- 
lo's sons  and  daughters,  as  he  immediately  offered,  without 
fee  or  reward,  to  place  himself  and  all  those  under  his  direc- 
tion, who  were  efficient,  at  my  service,  and,  with  this  assist- 
ance, wo  managed  to  give  a  very  creditable  entertainment, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  attended  it. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  the  Bishop,  as  well  as 
President  Snow,  used  his  interest  to  forward  the  entertain- 
ment, and  he  also  lent  me  his  organ  for  the  accompanimeDt. 
I  am  Jed  to  believe,  from  ubservations  made  on  my  visit  to 
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Brigham  City,  that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  interest  and  pat- 
ronage of  President  Snovr  and  the  Bishop  have  been  an  incen- 
tive to  the  exertions  of  Mr  Fishburn,  and  have  enabled  him 
to  keep  his  choir  together;  a  eelection  from  that  body  has 
given  muchjsatisfaction,  by  their  performance  of  many  excel- 
lent compositions,  at  several  Con^rences  in  this  city. 

With  this  introduction  of  Mr.  Fishbui'n  and  his  ohoir,  at 
the  period  I  have  named,  I  will,  by  way  of  introduction^ 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  gentleman's  method  of  drilling 
and  conducting  the  choral  body  under  his  direction. 

The  opinion  I  at  present  entertain,  is  gathered  from  an  ex- 
perience of  their  rendition  of  pieces  at  Conference  times. 

In  reviewing  the  conducting  of  musical  compositions  by 
Mr.  Fishburn,  and  the  performance  of  the  same  by  his  choir, 
I  will  here  state  that  the  few  remarks  I  might  make  on  the. 
subject  will  be  more  for  the  guidance  of  conductors  and^ 
principal  singers  in  general,  than  for  being  personally  criti-* 
cal.  -;  * 

I  will  say  that  I  admire  the  principle  of  amalgamatiiig| 
the  voices,  adopted  by  Mr.  Fishburn  in  the  performance  cj 
pieces  by  his  choir. 

Lights  and  shades  arc  exceedingly  pleasing  and  also  pro- 
duce) much  effect  in  music;  in  fact,  when  it  is  perfectly 
brought  out,  it  is  Nature's  beautiful  coloring. 

To  explain  more  fully  my  meaning  to  the  musical  studeu'C 
I  will  say  that  it  is  to  understand  the  method  of  obtaining 
in  its  purity  the  jnatio,  pi'aniwmo,  mezzo-forte^  fortiumio^ 
,  cre<eitc/c;,and  the  decrcscndo.  When  these  points  ar»  gained  by 
systematic  training,  the  effect  produced  on  the  uncultivated  as 
well  as  on  the  cultivated  musician,  will  afford  much  pleasure. 
Although  Mr.  Fishburn  has  hit  on  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
methods  of  rendering  effect  in  music,  and,  in  a  great  meas^ 
ure,  has  succeeded  in  producing  coloring  beauties,  I  musjt 
say,  that,  although  the  shades  are  by  no  means  perfect,  they 
are  better  portrayed  by  his  choir  than  by  any  other  I  have ' 
heard  in  the  Settlements.  Jlr.  Fishburn  has  not  been  pro- 
fessionally trained  in  vocal  renderings,  nor  has  he  had  a  pircK 
fersional  experience  in  conducting  choral  bodies,  therefoi1» 
much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  what  he  has  done,  and  doubt- 
less has  pleased  and  satisfied  a  vast  amount  of  his  hearers  by.; 
his  teaching  and  conducting. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  method  adopted  by  eminent  vocal 
teachers  to  obtain  a  perfect  rendition  of  musical  lights  and 
shades. 

To  obtain,  in  vocalization,  fine,  artistic  coloring,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  dia- . 
phragm,  which  will  produce  the  sotto  voce,  or  under-tone  i&-f 
livery.     I  have  slightly  touched  on  this  subject  when  review- 
ing the  choral  department  of  the  Murphy  and  Mack  MinBtrel 
Troupe.     The  thorough  command  of  the  voices,  in  this  re- 
spect, displayed  by  that  troupe,  was  the  greatest  beauty  c^ 
their  choral  renderings;  in  fact,  it  was  the  crowning  success  • 
of  their  songs.     As  1  only,  on  that  occasion,  pointed  to  the: 
effect  produced  by  the  aotto  voce,  I  will  on  this,  as  I  havi^; 
befoie  stated,  explain  the  method  for  its  acf|uirement. 

The  perfect  ^iV/no  with  its  various  shades,  the  forte  with 
its  changes,  and  the  crescendo  and  dccrescendo  beauties,  can 
only  be  made  effective  by  the  thorough  command  of  the  voiee 
in  the  under  and  fi*ll  chest  tone  delivery.  The  pmnos  o^. 
fortes,  without  this  species  of  practice,  will  not  only  lack  the 
effective  delivery  but  it  will  produce  a  throaty  tone. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  perfect  shades,  great  attention . 
must  be  paid  to  the  training  of  the  voice  as  to  breathing.  . 
The  point  of  practice  is  to  sustain  a  sound  during  several 
bars. 

For  want  of  space  in  thisn umber  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
my  subject  somewhat  abruptly,  but  in  the  nej^t  I  will  endeav- 
or  to  make  my  meaning  plain  to  the  musical  student. 
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THE  LOTTERY  DREAMER. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   TERKO. 

It  was  a  Friday  evcniDg  about  a  month  after  the  day  of  the 
^'marenda*'  in  the  Cascine  and  the  conversation  following  it,  which 
has  been  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  And  the  same  four  persons 
were  once  again  together  in  the  little  shop  on  the  Ponie  Yecohio. 
Upon  this  occasion,  however,  the  party  of  four  was  not  divided 
into  two  pairs  as  had  then  been  the  case,  but  were  all  assembled  in 
the  larger  fi*ont  shop.  Carlo's  proposition  had  been  duly  made  to  the 
old  jew^er,  as  had  been  projected;  and  the  result  bad  fully  con- 
irned  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as 
old  Laudadio  had  been  made  to  understand  that  it  was  intended 
to  assure  to  him  a  home  and  maintenance,  together  with  un- 
bounded command  of  his  own  time,  and  ample  leisure  for  pursuing 
studies  which  had  become  his  master  passion,  he  jumped  at  the 
proposaL  All  the  feelings  which  would  once  have  arrayed  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  it — the  citizen's  pride,  the  artist's  pride, 
the  householder's  pride — had  long  since  died  out  under  the  blight- 
ing encroachment  of  the  one  domineering  thought,  like  the  health- 
fiil  vegetation  that  perishes  beneath  the  baleful  shade  of  the  upas- 
tree.  Carlo  had  judged  rightly.  The  lottery,  which  had  killed  so 
much  else,  had  killed  all  these  things  in  the  old  man. 

The  proposed  arrangements,  therefore,  had  all  been  brought  to 
bear  prosperously.  The  marriage  of  Carlo  and  Laura  was  fixed 
for  the  following  Sunday.  It  was  to  take  place  in  the  quiet  little 
church  of  Santo  Stefano,  which  serves  as  a  parish  church  for  tho 
houses  on  the  northern  part  of  thn  bridge.  After  some  delay  and 
trouble  the  necessary  papers  and  certificates  were  all  in  order. 
Carlo,  like  most  others  of  his  class  and  generation,  had  not  been 
naar  a  confessional  box  for  a  long  time.  But  it  was  neccessary  to 
do.  so,  and  to  have  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  before  he  could  be 
married.  And  he  had,  not  without  considerable  rt pugnanco,  gone 
through  the  ceremony,  and  obtained  his  papers  accordingly.  On 
the  morrow  the  necessary  agreemcnis  between  him  and  old  Vanni 
ware  to  be  formally  executed  before  a  notary;  and  the  neat  tablet, 
with  the  words,  <*Carlo  Bardi,  Jeweler  and  Qoldsmiih,*'  in  letters 
of  gold  on  a  blue  enamelled  ground,  which  had  been  duly  pre- 
parecC  was  to  be  put  up  over  the  narrow  little  door,  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  half-effaced  and  faded  name  ofLaudadio  Vanni, 
which  had  been  written  there  in  old-fashioned  black  letters  on  a 
whita  ground  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  This  morrow,  in  short, 
was  to  be  a  very  busy  day  with  Carlo.  The  goods  in  which  he  had 
invested  his  little  capital  for  the  stocking  of  his  shop  had  all  been 
purchased,  some  in  Florence,  and  some  in  Paris.  The  latter  were 
still  in  the  custom-house;  some  of  the  former  not  yet  delivered* 
Bat  Carlo  hoped  to  have  them  all  safe  under  his  own  roof  by  the 
Saturday  night,  and  looked  forward  to  a  long  day  of  hurry  and 
buatle.  Laura  was  to  be  equally  busy  in  receiving  the  goods,  ar- 
ninging,  cataloguing,  and  examining,  all  day  long. 

This  Friday  evening,  therefore,  was  the  last  quiet  hour  before 
the  marriage,  and  the  last  of  the  old  jeweler's  life  as  a  house- 
holder and  master  tradesman.  His  life-long  friend,  Niccolo,  had 
aceotdingly  chosen  this  evening  to  bring  his  congratulations — and 
tha  bride's  dower. 

**Here  they  are,  friends,'*  said  the  cavaliere,  producing  two  long 
rouleaux  wrapped  in  paper,  that  looked  as  yellow  as  an  old  man*s 
life-long  treasured  packet  of  love-letters;  * 'here  they  are,  two  fif- 
ties, just,  as  I  rolled  them  up  something  like  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  never  been  touched  since,  though  many  a  time  there 
has  been  sere  need  of  them.  But  trust  old  Cola  Sestini  for  that ! 
Sure  bind,  safe  find !  And  now,  Laura  mia,'*  he  added,  as  he  pnt 
the  heavy  rolls  into  her  hands,  **there  they  are,  and  the  keeping 
of  them  is  off  mi/  mind.*' 

*You  know.  Caro  Signor  Cavalierc,**  said  Laura,  "that  grateful 
as  Carlo  and  I  are  for  an  assistance  so  important  to  us,  there  is 
liitla  more  lo  be  said  about  it  than  we  ought  to  say  every  day.  For 
Qjod  knows  how  things  would  have  gone  with  us  but  for  you.  You 
must  be  tired  of  being  thanked,  and  anybody  else  would  be  tired 
of  doing  the  good  deeds  to  be  thanked  for.  Here  Carlo,'*  she 
added,  as  she  put  the  packets  into  his  hands,  **you  have  not  to 
learn  now  all  that  my  godfather  has  been  to  me.*^ 

**Thanks,  Signor  Cavaliere,  for  my  Laura's  dower,"  said  Carlo, 
as  he  got  up  to  take  the  money,  extending  as  he  did  so  his  right 
hand  to  the  old  man,  "and  a  thousand  times  more  thanks  foryonr 
approval  of  our  marriage.  I  will  lock  up  the  dollars,  and  leave 
them  vet  a  little  longer  in  their  old  wrappings.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  their  long  repose  is  very  nearly  over.'* 

And  so  saying.  Carlo  proceeded  to  place  the  two  rouleaux  in  an 


iron-doored  strong  safe,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  waH; 
just  opposite  to  the  staircase,  which  opened  in  the  doorway  be- 
tween the  front  and  back  shop.  Carlo  turned  on  them  the  maasive 
key  of  the  safe,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  thus  exercising  the  first 
act  of  mastership  of  the  house. 

**Oodfather,  thirty-seven;  dower,  twenty-five;  marriage,  twenty- 
eight,'*  cried  Laudadio,  raising  from  his  old  arm-chair  in  great 
and  evident  excitement.     "The  very  numbers !     The  numbers  I 

**     He  checked  himself,  looking  round  on  his  three  auditors 

with  a  sharp  glance,  half  timid,  and  half  suspicious;  but  contin- 
ued, as  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  few  steps  to  which  the  limits  of  the 
little  shop  confined  him,  muttering  to  himself,  "Was  there  ever  a 
clearer  indication  ?    It  satisfies  all  the  rules.     All,  ail !     This  at 

least  is  clear.     At  last!  at  last!     And  yet Friends,*' continued 

the  old  man,  reaching  his  hat  from  the  peg  on  which  fl  hung,  **I 
must  go  out  for  a  short  time.  I  shall  not  be  long.  I  vHll  be  with 
you  in  half  an  hour.  Cavaliere,  I  shall  find  you  here  when  I  come 
back  ?*' 

Old  Sestini  and  the  young  couple  glanced  at  each  other  as  the 
old  man  left  the  shop,  and  the  former  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**They  did  come  pat  enough,  the  three  numbers,  it  must  be 
owned;  didn*t  they,  now  ?  and  all  on  the  same  subject,  too,  as  one 
may  say:  godfather,  dower,  and  marriage!:*  Well,  that  i«  remark- 
able !     Who  knows,  who  knows  !*' 

Carlo  shrugged  his  shonlders.  with  an  expression  which  consid- 
eration for  Laura  barely  sufficed  to  keep  halfway  between  contempt 
and  pity. 

"Has  he  any  money  in  his  pocket;  Laura  ?**  asked  he;  for  the 
errand  on  which  old  Laudadio  was  gon9  was  evident  enough  to 
them  all. 

"Not  more  than  a  paul  or  two,  dear  Carlo,  I  know  for  certain.*' 
replied  Laura;  "and  to-night,  you  know,  for  the  last  time,  you 
won't  object " 

"Nay,  Laura  mia,  I  say  nothing,'*  rejoined  Carlo,  rather  sadly; 
"but  as  for  the  latd  tme^  f  hope  your  father  has  some  years  of  life 
before  him  yet;  for  a  lottery  player  there  is  no  last  time  till  his  own 
last  hour." 

"It  would  be  hard  on  Vanni  if  he  had  not  a  ticket  for  to-mor- 
row,*' remarked  the  cavaliere.  "The  drawing  takes  place  in 
Florence,  and  it  must  be  much  pleasantor  to  see  the  nunfbers  come 
up,  one  by  one,  than  merely  to  read  them  all  in  a  lump,  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  Besides,  who  knows  ?  as  my  old  friend  so 
justly  observed.  I  have  great  confidence  myself  in  Laudadio 
Vanni*s  science.    Such  a  head  as  he  has  !** 

"But  you  don't  avail  yourself  of  the  suggestions  indicated  by 
his  science,  Signor  Cavaliere,*'  said  Carlo,  with  a  dash  of  satire  in 
his  tone,  which  was  quite  imperceptible  to  the  worthy  ex-clerk. 

"I  T  No,  I  don't.  Why  should  1  ?  Don't  you  see,  Signor  Carlo, 
I  have  get  my  crust,  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  my  cigar,  sure  and  safe, 
erery  day,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises.  I  might  lose  them  if  I  were  to 
play  ever  so  wisely.  And  I  could  not  make  Sunday  begin  over 
again,  when  Sunday  night  is  come,  if  I  won  the  biggest  tcrno  ever 
played  for,**  said  the  old  cavaliere,  with  more  philosophy  than  he 
guessed. 

Meantime,  Laudadio  Vanni  did  not  go  at  onrc,  as  his  friends 
supposed  he  would,  to  the  nearest  lottery  office,  and  there  empty 
his  pockets  of  their  little  all  in  exchange  for  a  scrap  of  paper.  He 
was  in  too  high  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  for  this.  Those 
three  numbers,  which  he  had  so  promptly  matched  with  the  things 
to  which  they  are  appended  in  the  cabalistic  volume  described  in 
a  former  chapter,  had,  as  he,  correctly  or  not,  persuaded  himself, 
occurred  to  him  in  his  dreams.  It  was,  indeed,  likely  enough 
that  they  might  have  done  so.  The  three  ideas  with  which  his 
"science"  connected  them  had  of  course  naturally  enough  been  in 
his  thoughts  lately,  And  as  his  morbid  mind  incessantly  and 
habitually  fixed  itself  upon  the  numbers  suggested  by  every  inci- 
dent, every  object,  and  every  idea  which  presented  itself  to  him, 
and  aa  these  numbers  were  the  continual  subject  of  all  his  waking 
meditations,  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  might  have  dreamed  of 
them.  At  all  events,  to  the  old  jeweler's  diseased  mind,  the  reit- 
erated suggestion  of  these  figures  appeared  to  be  proof,  "plain  as 
heavenly  writ,"  that  these  were  the  fortunate  numbers,  which, 
duly  backed,  would  lead  him  on  to  fortune. 

To  minds  in  any  degree  accustomed  to  observe  or  examine  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect,  it  seems  altogether  impossible  that 
any  human  being,  net  perfectly  insane,  should  ima sine  t hit  infor- 
mation of  the  numbers  about  to  be  drawn  at  hazard  out  of  a  wheel 
should  thus  be  communicated  to  him.  And,  in  truth,  the  existence 
of  such  a  persuasion  would  be  utterly  incredible,  did  we  not  see 
It  existing,  and  actively  influencing,  large  numbers  of  persons,  in 
other  respects  as  sane  as  the  average  of  mankind.     A  moment's 
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consideration  of  the  phenomenon  sets  one  speculating  as  to  the 
possible  theories  of  these  lottery  devotees  respecting  the  world 
thej  live  in,  the  government,  and  the  etepnal  and  almighty 
governor  of  it;  thoughts  too  large  and  serious^  maybe,  for  this 
light  page!  Yot  they  are  such  as  necessarily  and  properly  rise 
from  the  subject  of  it;  and  without  them  we  should  fail  to  appre- 
ciate duly  the  thick  and  heavy  darkness  of  the  spiritual  night — a 
darkness  surely  equal  to  that  of  the  "untutored  mind**  of  any 
fetish-worshipping  Indian — which  envelops  the  pupils  of  a 
**paternar'  government  and  a  dominant  orthodox  church. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  nature  of  the  workings  of  ft  mind 
under  the  hallucination  which  possessed  poor  old  Laudadio  Yanni. 
But,  assuredly,  doubt  had  no  placo  among  them.  Success,  the 
long-delayed  reward  of  his  studies,  patience,  and  perseverance 
for  long  years,  was  now  within  his  grasp  !  But  how  was  he  to 
avail  himself  of  the  great  opportunity?  Fortune  slighted  would 
assuredly  never  offer  her  favors  a  second  time !  Cruel,  cruel 
fate!  to  place  the  prize  within  his  reach  just  when  he  was  un- 
able— all  but  unable — to  profit  by  the  golden  chance! 

Tormented  with  these  thoughts,  the  old  man  turned  from  the 
bridge,  down  tho  Via  degli  Archibusieri  towards  the  Uffizi,  and 
began  pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  colonnade  that  faces  the 
river.  Pulling  from  his  pocket  the  old  leathern  bag  thai  served 
him  for  a  purse,  he  emptied  the  contents  into  his  lean  and 
shaking  hand,  and  counted  up  the  amount  of  the  various  small 
coins.  There  wag  one  paul,  one  half  paul,  a  piece  of  two  craue, 
or  quarter  of  a  paul,  and  several  of  the  small  thin  copper  coins 
called  soldi,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  lira,  and  containing  twelve 
denari.  The  lira  is  worth  eightpence;  and  its  two  huniued  and 
fortieth  part,  the  denaro,  no  longer  exists  in  the  body,  but  onlpr 
as  a  money  account.  These  Lire,  Soldi  and  Denari  are  the  origi- 
nals of  our  £  s,  d.,  but  while  .prosperity  and  progress  have  with 
us  pushed  up  the  value  of  the  coins  to  pounds  and  shillings,  they 
have  remained  in  Italy,  during  her  period  of  stagnation,  more 
nearly  of  their  original  worth.  So  that,  although  Laudadio 
counted  up  one  pound  ten  shillings  and  eightpence,  his  whole 
available  assets  amounted  only  to  an  unstatabU  fraction  more 
than  a  shilling. 

Now  this  sum,  invested  in  a  ticket  for  a  terno,  would,  in  case  of 
success,  produce  a  prize  of  some  twelve  hundred  crowns,  or  about 
two  hyndred  and  fifty  pounds;  a  verv  large  sum  to  Laudadio 
Yanni,  but  far  from  sufficient  to  repay  him  with  interesi  all  the 
xnoneys  he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  sunk  in  lottery 
tickets.  And  he  considered  that  Fortune  owed  him  nothing  less 
than  this,  and  that  she  was  now  at  last  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
charge all  her  debt  to  him,  if  he  could  only  comply  with  the 
indispensable  conditions.  To  make  no  n^ore  than  twelve  hundred 
dollars  out  of  the  great  and  sure  opportunity  now  offered  to 
him,  seemed  a  stroke  of  misfortune  and  ill  luck  more  difficult  to 
bear  than  all  the  disappointments  his'  worship  of  the  blind  god- 
dess had  hitherto  exposed  him  to.  Visions  of  riches  paraded 
themselves  before  his  mind,  riches  which  should  not  only  bring 
with  them  all  the  advantages  Which  usually  accompany  them, 
but  which  should  triumphantly  justify  in  the  face  of  all  Flor- 
ence, and  especially  of  his  own  friends  and  family,  kis  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  the  accuracy  and  value  of  his  mueh-boa^jted 
science.  The  more  he  thought  of  all  this,  and  the  more  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  certainty  of  success,  the  more  the  small 
sum  at  his  disposition  seemed  altogether  contemptible  and  in- 
significant. 

*|If  only  they  would  believe  me  !*'  he  muttered,  as  ke  continued 
in  increasing  agitation  and  excitement  to  walk  up  and  dowip 
beneath  the  dark  colonnade,  turning  over  and  over  in. his*  hands 
the  poor  little  coins,  for  which  he  felt  a  growing  contempt.  "If 
only  they  in  their  ignorance  would  trust  the  knowledge  gained 
by  half  a  century  of  study  and  education  1  But  they  are  obsti- 
nate as  ignorance  always  is.  And  for  whose  sake  do  1  need 
wealth  now?  No!  lor  my  own,  I  trow.  And  I  cottld  makt 
their  fortune  for  them !  All  too  late  for  me  I  But  I  could  make 
for  them  a  life  and  position  such  as  my  Laura  deserves^  and  snob 
as  Carlo  Bardi  has  never  dreamed  of  I  And  all  that  is  wanting 
is  a  few  dollars,  which  they  have,  and  of  which  they  can  have 
no  need,  till  after  they  will  have  been  installed  to  them  tenfold--a 
hundred-fold  !— a  thousand-fold  V* 

The  old  man  had  quickened  his  pace  as  these  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  mind;  and  he  continued  his  walk,  even 
quicker  and  quicker  for  some  minutes,  gestieulating  with  his 
arms,  and  ever  and  anon  coming  to  a  sodden  stop  in  his  walk. 
At  last  he  turned  towards  the  bridge,  and  slackening  kis  pace 
considerably,  and  bending  his  face  more  than  usual  to  the 
ground,  he  reached  the  door  of  bis  own  shop.     He  paused  before 


ft-, 


putting  his  hand  to  the  door;  looked  with  a  sharp  suspicious 
glance  up  and  down  the  bridge;  pulled  a  check  blue  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  with  which  he  wiped  the  drops  from  his  brow; 
tossed  with  an  impatient  movement  the  coins  he  had  been  count- 
ing into  his  coat  pocket,  and  then  entered  the  little  shop. 

It  was  by  that  time  about  half- past  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
cavaliere  and  Carlo  were  thinking  of  saying  good  night.  They 
all  took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  old  man  had  been 
to  the  office,  and  had  expended  all  tho  money  in  his  pocket  in  a 
lottery  ticket. 

"You'll  be  watching  the  drawing  to-morrow,  my  friend,'*  said 
Sestini.  "Shall  I  come  with  you?  If  you  will,  we  can  meet  at 
the  caf<^  in  the  piazza.** 

"No!  I  don't  know — perhaps  I  shall  not  go  to-morrow,''  re- 
plied the  old  man,  hesitatingly;  but  added,  after  a  pause,  "well  I 
yes!  we  will  go  together.  I  will  look  for  you  at  the  caf^  a 
little  before  mid-day." 

Laura  and  Carlo  had  meanwhile  said  their  good  nights,  and 
once  again  he  and  the  cavaliere  left  the  shop  together. 

"Let  us  go  to  bed,  Laura,'*  said  the  old  man,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  were  gone.  **You  will  have  a  long  day's  work  to-morrow, 
and  I  am  sleepy.** 

Laura  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  sdy  so,  for  his  usual 
habit  was  to  sit  up  long  after  she  had  gone  to  her  closet  over  the 
back  shop.  But  she  made  no  remark,  her  mind  being,  as  may  be 
supposed,  full  enough  of  her  own  thoughts. 

"Good  night,  father,**  she  said;  "sleep  well,  and  dream  of  the 
numbers  of  your  terno  for  to-morrow;*'  and  so  saying,  she 
climbed  the  steep  stair  to  her  miniature  bedroom,  leaving  him  to 
follow  her  up  the  ladder-like  stair. 

Laudadio  went  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  opened  it  and  looked 
out  anxiously,  as  it  seemed,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the 
other,  then  closing  it,  put  his  hand  to  the  heavv  bolts  and  locks, 
which  he  moved,  as  if  securing  the  shop  for  the  night.  Yet  ho 
turned  no  lock,  and  shot  no  bolt,  but,  leaving  the  door  thus 
simply  closed,  proceeded  to  climb  the  stairs,  and  entered  his 
room  over  the  front  shop.  There,  instead  of  beginning  to  undress 
himself,  he  seated  himself  on  tiie  bedside,  and  remained  perfectly 
still  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Opposite  to  the 
bed  was  a  sort  of  cupboard  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  waH> 
by  the  side  of  the  one  small  window  that  lighted  the  room.  To 
this  he  then  went,  and  from  behind  some  articles  of  clothing  on 
the  uppermost  shelf,  drew  forth  a  large  key.  Having  possessed 
himself  of  this,  he  again  sat  down  on  the  bed  for  several  minutes. 
He  then  arose,  and  creeping  noislessly  to  the  stair-head,  again 
paused  there  some  minutes.  It  might  have  been  thought  im- 
possible for  the  old  man  to  have  descended  the  steep  narrow 
stair  with  the  perfect  noiselessness  with  which  he  contrived  to 
do  it.  Once  at  the  bottom,  he  rapidly,  but  with  caution  to  avoid 
the  slightest  sound,  poured  from  his  lamp  a  drop  or  two  of  oU 
on  the  wards  of  the  key  in  his  hand,  and  then  applied  it  to  the 
door  of  the  safe  in  which  Carlo  had  locked  the  cavaliere's  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  key  was,-  in  fact,  a  duplicate  one,  laid  aside 
when  the  other  had  years  ago  been  entrusted  to  Laura  for  the 
nightly  custody  of  the  more  precious  articles  in  the  shop,  and 
long  since  forgotten,  till  the  recollection  of  it  had  unfortunately 
occurred  to  the  old  jeweler,  during  his  pacing  under  the  Uffisi 
colonnade. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  two  rolls  of  dollars  were  in  his 
hands,  and  leaving  the  lamp  burning  on  the  work-bench,  bo 
stealthily  stepped  through  the  doorway  on  to  the  bridge,  and 
quietly  'dosed  the  door  behind  him. 

Laudalio  Vanni  had  been,  though  a  gambler  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  y«t  an  upright,  honorable,  and  strietly 
honest  man  throughout  all  the  many  years  of  it,  and  it  wiss  in 
vain  that  he  strove  te  conceal  from  himself  the  nature  of  the 
action  he  was  now  committing.  The  big  drops  stood  on  hii 
wrinkled  brow,  and  dropped  from  the  ends  of  the  straggling 
silver  locks  that  fell  on  either  side  of  his  hollow  emactated 
cheeks.  He  trembled  visibly;  and  instead  of  hastening  at  onc€ 
on  his  errand,  he  paused  at  the  top  of  the  bridge  under  the  colon- 
nade, which  at  that  part  of  it  leaves  the  river  visible.  It  was  by 
this  time  nearly  half-past  eleven.  The  lottery  offices  on  the 
night  previous  to  tho  drawing  remain  open  till  twelve.  After 
the  first  stroke  of  the  clocks  sounding  midnight,  no  stake  could 
be  played  for  the  morrow's  drawing.  Yet  still  he  paused.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  half  minded  to  give  his  honor  and  fair 
namo  the  advantage  in  their  struggle  with  the  demon  whidh 
possessed  him,  of  the  chance  that  he  might  be  too  late  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose. 

There  u  under  the  arches,  in  the  space  void  of  houses,  at  the 
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top  of  the  bridge,  an  ancient  and  dingy  picture  of  a  Madonna, 
in  a  wooden  tabernacle  against  the  wall,  and  a  little  dimly  twink- 
ling oil-lamp  was  barning  before  it.  He  eiamined  the  two  rolls 
of  money  in  the  faint  ray  of  light  thrown  by  this  lamp,  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  was  no  writing  on  the  paper  in  which  they  were 
Wrapped;  and  then  turned  towards  the  parapet,  and  leaning  on  it 
again  paused,  while  the  minutes  ran  on  quickly  towards  the 
moment  at  which  the  power  of  the  tempter  would  be  at  an  end. 
It'Vanted  now  but  ten  minutas  of  the  time.  But  there  is  no  part 
of  the  city  in  which  that  is  not  more  than  ample  time  enough  for 
reaching  a  lottery  receiving  house.  The  paternal  government 
takes  care  that  the  demon  of  play  shall  be  ever  at  every  man's 
•Ibow. 

"What  would  they  think  of  mc,"  he  cried,  suddenly — "what 
would  they  think  of  me,  if  they  ktiew  all  that  I  know,  and  knew, 
ilso,  that  I  hesitated  to  obtain  the  prize  for  them?  The  money 
won  with  their  money  will  be  all  theirs,  of  course.  When  I  give 
it  them,  I  shall  say:  'New  will  you  believe  that  your  old  father's 
days  and  nights  of  study  are  worth  something?'  '* 

And  as  he  muttered  thus  to  himself,  he  hurried  to  (he  well- 
known  counter,  and  thrusting  himself  among  the  crowd  of 
wretches  who  were  staking  the  half-pence  they  had  succeedeil  in 
procuring  Just  in  time,  he  startled  the  clerks  by  putting  down 
his  two  roleaux  for  a  terno  on  the  numbers,  87,  25  and  28. 

The  officials  in  these  hells  are  not  unaccustomed  to  strange 
lights.  Remark  on  them  in  no  wise  enters  into  their  functions. 
8o  the  money  was  swept  up;  and  the  vile  looking  little  strip  of 
Coarse  grey-blue  paper  was  duly  scrawled  over,  signed,  sanded 
and  put  into  his  shaking  hand. 

As  he  quitted  the  den,  the  great  bell  of  the  palazzo  vecchio 
began  to  toll  twelve.  The  yawning  clerks  shut  up  their  books, 
and  *<the  game  was  made"  for  that  week. 

'  After  haying  first  secured  the  precious  document  in  ad  inner 
pocket,  Laudadio*s  first  movement  was  to  "return  to  bis  home,  and 
he  began  to  walk  in  that  direction.  But  his  steps  became  slower 
lind  slower.'  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
Ife  felt  that  he  could  not  endure  to  pass  the  remaining  hours  of 
Ihe  night  in  the  stillness  of  his  little  room  over  the  shop.  He  felt 
a  stranse  reluctance,  too,  to  enter  his  house  again,  and  pass  by 
that  safe  in  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Not  he  would 
go  home  no  more,  till  he  should  go  in  with  his  triumph  and  his 
jostifioation  in  his  hand.  So  he  turned  back  once  more  towards 
the  Uffizi  colonnade,  and  again  paced  for wartls  and  backwards 
under  the  now  silent  and  deserted  porticos. 

But  strangely  enough,  the  result  of  the  desperate  stake  he  had 
played  for,  which  had  seemed  to  him  so  safe  and  certain  an  hour 
ago,  while  the  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  was  still  in  his  own  hands, 
began,  now  the  fatal  step  was  taken,  and  the  irrevocable  die  cast, 
to  appear  less  inaccessible  to  doubts  as  to  the  issue.  It  was  one 
of  those  revulsions  of  feeling  which  the  most  compendious  scheme 
of  ethical  philosophy  loves  to  ascribe  to  the  immediate  action  of 
the  traitorous  fiend;  but  which  the  students  of  mental  phenomena 
would  attribute  to  the  sense  of  powerlessness  which  takes  posses- 
sion of  us  on  the  completion  of  an  irrevocable  deed,  aided,  in  poor 
Laadadio's  case,  by  the  importunate  reproaches  of  his  conscience. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  repeated  again  and  again  to  himself  that 
he  was  bnly  doing  far  better  for  his  child  with  her  money  than 
she  could  do  for  herself;  in  vain  that  he  argued  that  as  her  father 
he  had  some  right  to  act  for  her,  and  watch  over  her  interests. 
The  genuine  utterances  of  the  still  small  voice  are  less  easily 
oterborne  and  put  down  than  the  dictates  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  old  man  might  succeed  in  persuading  himself  that 
the  numbers  to  be  drawn  from  the  lottery  wheel  on  the  morrow 
were  revealed  to  him  by  his  waking  and  sleeping  dreams;  but  he 
could  not  for  an  instant  bring  his  conscience  to  absolve  him  for 
the  deed  he  had  done.  The  great  prize  for  which  he  had  been 
hoping  for  so  many  years,  was  now,  as  he  told  himself  again  and 
again,  as  good  as  won;  a  greater  prize,  indeed  than  he  had  ever 
hoped  for,  for  he  had  never  before  had  the  power  of  risking  so 
large  a  sum  at  one  time.  Yet  probably  never  in  his  life  had  Lau- 
dadio  Vanni  passed  a  more  miserable  hour  than  that  which  he 
spent  in  his  midnight  pacing  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Uffizt. 

At' length,  wearied  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  great  "loggia"  of  the  piazza.  Every  one  who  remem- 
bers Florence,  remembers  this  magnificent  structure  by  Orcagna, 
its  wonderAil  noble  arches,  and  the  assemblage  of  masterpieces  in 
marble  and  bronze  collected  beneath  its  lofly  roof.  At  the  back 
of  the  building  a  broad  stone  behch  runs  along  the  wall,  and  on 
that  Laudadio  stretched  the  long  length  of  his  gaunt  and  weary 
limbs  to  await  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  Many  a  worse  sleeping 
chamber  might  be  lighted  on  by  a  weary  man  than  that  master- 
piece of  architecture,  proportion  and  beauty,  all  open  as  its  va.st 


arches  are  to  the  mild  breeze  of  the  Kalian  summer  night.  But 
no  bed  of  down  could  have  brought  sleep  that  night  to  the  old 
lottery  gambled  The  stake  to  be  decided  by  the  events  of  the 
morrow  was  too  tremendous  a  one  to  him.  For  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  now — strangely  inconsistent  creatures  as  we  are 
— the  amount  of  money  to  bo  won  was  the  least  important  part  of 
the  interest  that  for  Laudadio  hung  on  the  dirty  scrap  of  paper 
in  his'  pocket. 

At  last,  towards  morning,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  uneasy  doze, 
from  which  he  was  awakened  soon  after  dawn  by  the  workmen 
coming  to  erect  the  scaffolding  for  the  ceremony  of  the  drawing. 
The  grand  "loggia^' of  Orcagna,  in  the  principal  square  of  the 
city,  is  the  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  the  carpenters  and 
upholsterers  were  come  to  make  their  preparations.  Many  a 
condemned  man  has  been  waked  from  his  last  earthly  sleep  by 
the  noise  of  the  erection  of  a  scaffolding  for  a  more  terrible, 
though  scarcely  less  pernicious  purpose,  and  has  met  the  coming 
day  with  more  apathy  than  Laudadio  felt  at  these  preparations 
for  his  triumph  or  intolerable  overthrow  !  How  to  get  through 
the  next  six  or  seven  hours?  That  was  now  the  most  immediate 
question.  Remain  quiet,  he  could  not.  Besides,  he  was  too  well 
kowa  in  Florence;  and  it  would  have  been  too  strange,  perfectly 
well  as  his  devotion  to  the  lottery  was  known  to  nil  the  world,  for 
him  to  have  been  found  there  at  that  hour  of  the  morning.  So 
he  slunk  away  from  the  piazza,  and  pansing  through  the  obscure 
streets  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  pal  izzo  pubblico,  reached  the 
larspe  square  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croco.  The  vast 
building  was  already  open,  and  at  a  far  altar  in  the  transept  a 
few  old  men  and  women  were  hearing,  or  rather  looking  at,  a 
morning  mass.  Here  a  seat,  silence  and  solitude,  were  to  be 
had;  and  Laudadio  entered  the  church  and  seated  himself  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  transept,  opposite  to  that  in  which  mass  was 
being  said.  Here  the  deep  silence  of  the  place,  and  the  fatigue 
of  his  sleepless  night,  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a  couple  of  hours 
of  forgetfulness.  It  was  nearly  eight  when  he  awoke;  and  he 
thought  he  might  tl^en  venture  to  go  and  look  at  the  preparations 
In  the  square.  He  found  all  there  in  readiness.  There  was  the 
gaily  decked  raised  platform,  like  a  box  at  a  theatre,  with  its  seat 
for  the  magistrates,  the  lofty  board  prepared  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  winning  numbers,  and  the  music  desks  for  the  band;  and 
above  all  there  was  the  wheel  in  the  front  of  the  box,  looking  like 
a  large  barrel-churn,  only  made  of  mahogany,  and  ornamented 
with  brass  mountings.  In  Naples,  there  would  have  been  also  a 
place  for  the  priest,  who,  in  that  country,  always  attends  on  these 
occasions  "to  keep  the  devil  from  interfering  with  the  numbers.'* 
Rutin  less  religious  Tuscany  this  precaution  is  omitted.  All  was 
ready,but  the  hours,  as  it  seemed  to  Laudadio,frof</(/  not  move  on. 
He  returned  once  again  to  Santa  Croce,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  sit  still,  occupied  himself  with  strolling  about  the  immense 
church,  and  endeavoring  to  meet  with  the  important  numbers, 
that  were  so  deeply  engraved  on  his  brain,  in  the  many  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls  and  pavement  of  the  building. 

In  the  meantime,  Laura  had  risen  early  to  begin  the  various 
work  of  her  busy  day.  The  lamp  which  her  father  had  left  burn- 
ing had  burned  itself  out.  But  the  unlocked  and  unbolted  door, 
and  the  absence  of  the  old  man's  hat  from  its  accustomed  peg, 
showed  that  he  had  gone  out.  There  was  nothing  to  surprise 
her  much  in  this.  She  knew  that  he  was  apt  to  be  restless  on  the 
morning  when  the  lottery  was  about  to  be  drawn  in  Florence,  on 
which  occasions  he  was  always  sure  to  play.  She  doubted  not 
that  when  he  had  loft  them  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  had 
gone  to  buy  a  ticket  with  the  few  pauls  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and 
supposed  that  he  had  gone  for  a  morning  stroll  to  walk  off  his 
restlessness.  Carlo  was  to  be  most  part  of  the  day  at  the  custom- 
house, receiving  and  passing  the  goods  from  Paris,  and  she  did 
not  expect  to  see  him  till  the  evening.  So  she  quietly  set  to  work 
to  arrange,  inventory,  and  ticket  a  parcel  of  jewellery  that  had 
come  in  the  day  before. 

Laudadio  had  firmly  determined  that  he  would  not  leave  Santa 
Croce  till  the  clock  should  strike  the  quarter  to  twelve.  Never 
did  hours  appear  so  interminable  to  him.  Yet  as  they  wore  away, 
and  the  moment,  big  with  fate,  approached,  he  trembled  at  the 
nearness  of  the  minute  that  was  to  decide  his  fate.  He  had  found 
in  the  adjoining  cloister  the  gravestone  of  some  one  who  had  died 
at  the  aace  of  thirtij-sevfn,  on  the  ticnUy-fiflk  of  the  month,  in  the 
year  eighteen  'twrnf^f-eighl.  The  combination  thus  met  with  ap- 
peared to  him  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  his  ex- 
pectations. He  was  much  comforted  and  strengthened  by  it;  and 
had  several  times  wandered  back  into  the  cloister  to  gaze  on  the 
auspicious  numbers.  He  was  standing  thus  dreamily  staring  at 
them,  when  the  Ion  ^-expected  quarter  to  twelve  was  tolled  from  i 
the  convent  belfry.     He  started  and  the  vhole  blood  in  his  body     1 
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seemed  to  rush  back  to  his  heart.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he 
would  fain  have  yet  had  one  of  those  hours  which  had  passed  so 
laggingly,  interposed  between  him  and  the  moment  which  now,  at 
the  last,  he  could  not  preyent  himselC  from  regarding  with  as 
much  of  sickening  dread  as  of  hope. 

He  left  the  church,  howerer,  at  once,' and  walked  with  a  quick- 
er step  than  usual  towards  the  oaf^  in  the  piazza,  at  which  he 
had  agreed  to  meet  his  faithful  friend  and  admirer,  Sestini.  The 
placid  little  cavaliere  was  at  his  tryst,  calmly  sipping  a  glass  of 
water  into  which  he  had  poured  the  remaining  third  of  iiis  liUle 
cup  of  black  coffee,  after  regaling  himself  with  the  other  two- 
thirds  neat  and  hot;  a  favorite  mode  with  the  Italians  of  spread- 
ing the  enjoyment  deriyable  from  three  half-penny-worth  of 
coffee  over  as  large  space  of  time  as  possible.  Sestini,  little  ob- 
serrant  as  he  was,  could  not  help  noticing  the  excited  manner, 
the  haggard  look,  and  the  feverishly  gleaming  eye  of  his  friend. 
It  still  want<;d  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour,  and  Sestini  ,tried  to 
persuade  the  old  man  to  take  some  refreshment  before  going  out 
into  the  cronrd  with  which  the  great  square  was  by  this  time  full. 
But  he  could  not  induce  him  even  to  sit  down.  So  the  two  strongly 
contrasted  old  men  went  out  to  make  their  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  immediate  front  of  the  hustings  ^^epared  for  iM€ 
drawing.-  The  figure  and  face  of  the  old  gambler,  stooping  with 
hoary  age,  yet  expressing  in  every  shaking  movement  and  every 
restless  glance  an  excess  of  highly-strung  nervous  excitement, 
might  well  have  caused  remark  at  any  other  time  or  place.  But 
amid  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  lottery  wheel  e^^ry  one  was  teo 
much  occupied  with  self,  and  atrangely-roovcd^faces  were  too 
common  to  attract  attention.  "'^ 

The  band  had  already  begun  to  play  a  noisy  lively  air;  the 
three  magistrates  in  their  gowns  and  high  round  flat^topped 
cloth  caps  were  in  their  places;  and  (wo  IHtle  b<^s  in  gay  fancy 
dresses  were  standing  one  on  each  side  of  that  terrible  wheel — 
the  instrument  of  torment  little  less  in  amount  and  in  intensity 
than  that  caused  by  the  other  instrument  of  the  same  name  the 
express  object  of  which  was  torture.  And  now  bfgan  the  tedious 
process  of  unfolding  the  little. roll ed-up  seroUs  containing  the 
numbers,  holding  them  up  to  the  public. view,  callihg  them  aloud, 
handing  them  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  presiding  functionar- 
ies, and  finally  dropping  them  one  by  one  into  the  wheel.  And 
once  again  Laudadio  thought  that  the  minutes  went  slowly,  and 
that  the  preliminary  formalities  would  never  be  completed. 

But  at  length  the  whole  tale  from  One  to  Ninety  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  wheel.  The  music  sounds;  the  little  boys  churn 
away  at  the  fateful  chum;  two  or  three  turns  have  tumbled  the 
numbers  into  a  confusion  sufficient  to  make — to  all  human  ken — 
CHANCE  the  sole  blind  master  of  the  position  of  them;  and  then, 
amid  sudden  and  profound  silence,  the  first  number  is  drawn. 
The  boy  plunges  his  bared  arm  into  the  machine,  brings  out  one 
rolled-up  scroll  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  holds  it  up  aloft, 
and  passes  it,  always  keeping  his  hand  at  arm's  length,  to  one  of 
the  presiding  trio.  He  unrolls  it,  proclaims  aloud  "EiaHTY- 
EIGHT,'*  hands  it  to  his  colleague, who  holds  it  up  aloft  open  to  the 
people,  and  passes  it  to  the  third  officer,  who^  affixes  it  to  the  con- 
spicuous board  provided  for  the  purpose.  Then  out  blare  the 
trumpets  again,  and  out  bursts  a  tempest  of  tongues.  Nothing  is 
lost  yet.  Five  numbers  are  to  be  drawn;  and  there  is  yet  room 
for  a  terno  to  come  up^-and  to  spare.  Those,  indeed,  who  have 
betted  that  some  other  number  would  come  up  "first''  (which  is 
termed  playing  an  "estratto  determinate") — those,  indeed,  have 
already  lost;  but  for  all  others  *'the  fame  is  still  alive." 

Again  the  music  ceases,  and  again  every  voice  is  suddenly 
hushed.  The  same  mode  of  operation  is  repeated,  and  this  time 
"twenty-five"  is  called  aloud,  and  takes  its  place  on  the  board 
by  the  side  of  its  predecessor. 

Again  the  music  and  the  roar  of  voices  burst  forth. 

**It's  right!''  said  Laudadio  to  his  sympathizing  fi-ieud,  in  a 
faint  and  choking  voice.  *'0h,  yes!  it's  all  right.  I  have  no 
doubt;  none.''  And  Sestini  could  feel  the  old  man's  arm  shaking 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  sudden  paralysis. 

Once  again  the  ceremony  is  repeated,  and  '*  37  "  is  the  result. 

**I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!'*  cried  the  old  man,  trembling  all  over, 
while  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  started  to  his  brows.  **0h ! 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Of  course  I  was  certain  of  it."  And 
drawing  from  his  pocket  with  difficuly,  so  violently  were  his  hands 
shaking,  the  ticket  with  his  numbers,  he  showed  them  to  his 
friend,  carefully  hiding  with  his  lean  hand  the  sum  for  which  the 
ticket  was  made  out. 

♦*Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  little  cavaliere,  "ifyou  had  only 
played  for  an  ambo,  you  would  have  been  all  right."  (The  ambo 
is  when  itco  numbers  are  named  to  come  up.)  **An  ambo  makes 
ft  nice  little  bit  of  money.     I  wish  it  were  an  ambo.'' 


**Why  an  ambo?''  returned  Laudadio, -fiercely.  "I  tell  you  my 
terno  is  certain — certain  !" 

By  this  time  all  hope  is  over  for  the  majority  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  &ilence  for  the  drawing  of  the  fourth  number  is  by  no  means 
so  general.     Now  for  it.     *'o6." 

A  long  deep  bfeathcame  from  the  old  gambler's  chest  with  a 
sound  almost  of  tt  groan,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  minutti.  **Bttt 
it  will  be  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  angrily,  as  if  his  compan- 
ion had  maintained  the  reverse.  *'I  tell  you  it  is  sure.  It  ean't 
fail  me  now.     It  can't !" 

And  now  for  the  last  number — the  cast  of  fortune  that  was  to 
make  all  safe  or  all  lost.  It  was  a  tremendous  moment  for  the  old 
man.  The  musit  and  the  voioes  sounded  strangely  in  hiaears,  as 
if  they  were  far  off.     Now,  silence !  Now ! 

**7Veiiry-Ni.\E!"  shouted  the  officer.. 

For  one  short  moment,  as  the  syllables  '^twenty."  reached  hit 
ears,  the  unhappy  old  man  had  imagined  that  all  Was  woll  with 
him.  Then  came  with  a  roar,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  a  mighty 
tempest  wind  rushing  througli  his  ears,  and  crushing  him  to  the 
earth,  the  fatal  sound  that  hurled  him  from  the  summit  of  his  hopes 
into  an  abyss  of  misery. 

**Wh^  A  pity  it  was  not  an  ambo,"  said^estini,  ngt  dreamiifg 
that  the  disappoininent  was  a  greater  or  more  important  onetha» 
the  veteran  gambl6r  had  a  thousand  times  had  io  bear.  But 
the  revulsion  was  too  terrible  for  old Laudadio's  over-excited  ner- 
vous system.  After  gazing  for  a  moment  with  a  fixed  glaasy  stare 
into  his  companion's  face,  his  long  attenuated  body  swayed  to  and 
f|M>  like  a  tall  tree  whose  foot  the  axe  has  nearly  severed,  his.grip^ 
04  the  (Avaliere's  arm  relaxed^  and  he  fell  im  a  dead  s^oon  on  th, 
fhig-stones  of  the  piazza. 

Poor  little  Sestini  was  extremely  shocked  and  frightened.  Tlra 
crowd  of  course  formed  a  ring  round  the  prostrate  figure  «f  the 
old  man,  whose  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  whose  long  white  looks  were 
straggling  over  his  livid  face.  For  a  moment  they  thought  that 
he  was  dead.  But  the  heaving  of  his  chest  soon  indicated  that  he 
had  but  fainted.  Many  of  those  around  knew  old  Laudadio  Vani^, 
the  j«wel*r  on  thet  Poi^te  Vecchio,  and  understood  pertectl/  weH 
the  cause  of  his  present  trouble.  "Poor  fellow !  hd  will Jiave. been 
playing  high!''  said  eae.  "He's  one  that  the  Madonna  owes  a  good 
terno  to  before  he  dies  ! "  remarked  another.  And  Sestini,  with 
the  aid  of  three  or  four  of  the  nearest  bystanders,  proceeded  to 
carry  him  to  his  house  on  the  neighboring  bridge.  He  probably 
hadtegained  his  consciousness  befbre  he  reached  his  home.  ~  Bn^* 
his  eyes  remained  closed,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  bo  carried  by 
those  who  had  picked  him  up.  The  fatal  ticket  reaiained  clutched 
in  hti  hand,  an^  having  been  taken  from  it  by  Sestini,  after  those 
who  carried  him  hod  placed  him  in  his  chair  and  departed,  sufficed 
to  tell  very  shortly  the  whole  facts  of  the  case. 

And  the  remainder  of  our  story  may  be  t-old  almost  as  compen- 
diously... 

Carlo  took  the  matter  very  much  more  coolly  than  Laura  had 
dared  to  hope.  He  said  that  such  things  were  necessarily  to  be 
expeoted  from  lottery  playing,  and — that  a  new  lock,  to  which  he 
would  see  himself,  must  be  put  on  the  strong  safe.  - 

Sestini  remark e'd  that  there  were  few  heads  in  Italy,  save  that 
of  his  friend,  who  could  have  discovered  within  one  the  very  num- 
ber*) to  be  drawn  for  a  terno.  And  Laudadio  observed  that  loss  in 
the  lottery  was  number  90. 

The  marriage  took  place  duly  on  the  Sunday,  despite  the  loss  of 
Godpapa  Sestini's  dower.  And  the  business-like  Carlo  and  his 
artist  wife  have  long  since  ceased  to  feel  the  need  of  such  a  sum. 

Old  Laudadio  lived  several  years  after  the  loss  of  his  great^take. 
Did  that  miscarriage  serve  to  open  his  eyes  or  cure  him  of  his  mal- 
ady ?  Any  one  who  is  doubtful  on  such  a  point  has  happily  little 
knowledge  of  the  insanity  in  question. 

The  present  writer  has  had  an  interview  with  Laudadio  Vanni. 
It  took  place  one  bright  and  frosty  moonlight  night  on  the  "Ponie 
Trinita."  It  wasJate,  and  there  was  no  other  person  on  the  bridge. 
The  striking  but  shabby-looking  old  man,  courteously  lifting  his 
hat,  addressed  himself  to  the  deponent,  and  stating  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate,  proceeded  to  propose  a 
partnership  enterprise  in  the  lottery;  the  conditions  to  be,  that  the 
deponent  should  furnish  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  ticket, 
while  he,  Laudadio,  would  supply  numbers  dreamed  of  by  him, 
and  warranted  to  win. 

The  deponent,  deeming  the  old  man  no  better  than  a  sclf^con-- 
scious  and  designing  swindler,  punished  him  by  saying  that  he 
approved  perfectly  of  the  scheme,  only  that  he  would  prefer  to  re* 
verse  the  parts.  But  had  he  known  the  history,  which  he  learneid 
on  mentioning  his  recontre  to  some  Florentine  friends,  and  which 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chti^pters,  he  might  probably 
have  treated  the  9ld  lottery  dreamer  more  gently. 
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3F>  .A.  7  ZI  Za  •!■ 

ARION  PIANOFORTE 

GJtA  XDS  A  .YD  GRAM>  .«?V  ''  *  A* AW. 

:».;.  OCTAVK 

The  '  '.-l  JilOy '"  JH  ihe  very  bact  I»i«UM  lor  Uie  (5 rent 
TVeHt.lieouiiM  it  Htiiu«LH  in  tui.o  loncfrt*  tntttiuDy  other 
Pi&DO.  t  requires  no  repairing  or  rcj^nlatitig ;  8bi(i> 
ping  any  ili.staJic-cor  dHij.p4e«M  ^lo^lS  n«»t  iifle«t  them. 


It  commenceH  wht.  i«  the  "FirHt  Protuium"  M«ker4) 
stop,  and  upou  the  most  improved  Moderu  ^cule 
makes  lbi|r  patf>uted  improvomeur« ;  which  make 
the  Arion  mure  simple,  yet  stronger;  iucreu^^ng  its 
Tolame  liiid  beauty  ot'  tone,  wliJIe  rendering  the  iii- 
Rtniment  rooreendnriug. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

First.  The  patent  Arioa  Reversed  Wo<xlen  AgraOe 
Bridge,  which  retnius  all  the  purity  of  tone  only 
foana  in  a  wooden  bridge  (the  twc  whereon  the 
»tring«  lay),  and  obtaiu«  all  the  s.i:d  prolonged 
strength  of  tone  of  the  njet*»J  Agraffe,  without  that 
acute  metalic  noise  whicli  t*  eiuetal  Agraffe  develops 
by  n*e. 

Secondly,  The  Tatent  Ariou  Couiponud  VT rent- 
Plank,  which  holds  the  tuning  plus,  is  six  thick- 
ue»t<e«  of  hard  mapK-.  tl.v  ^ir^ia  of  each  layer  rum*  in 
a  different  directioi..  The  ^.ivantuge.s  are,  the  20  ■ 
tons  strain  of  tin*  strings  caunoi  f^plit  our  Arion 
wre(<t-plank,  as  fiefjueiitly  huppeu?*  iu  other  Piano^, 
and  when  people  hay  "J/y  Piano  won't  stand  in  tunr,^^ 
all  othor  nmkers  iuu»t  u^e  the  single  wn-st  plank 
with  Ihe  gniii:  runuiug  itnly  one  way. 

The  Arion  Tnuing-riiir*  have  end  woi.d  to  hold 
thenj  o!j  every  ;<iile.  while  all  otluT  iiiukei>i  can  have 
it  only  upon  two  r«i«les  of  tlicir  pin-i. 

Thirdly.  The  i'atent  Jrmn  li\ny:nun\  i^u^tuluing 
liar,  extending  jmn-lh.!  with  tlu'  "X^'rl  >ti  iuj:."  under 
lb.'  •>\er  >t!UJig  l!ii«-.  •«!iinL-«.  lln-  Jrimt  !■*  ihe  itiily 
Piano  wherein  tlii'  eiioniioiH  siiiiin  of  tin'  Ijirjie 
^feel  ?<tr  iii;^s  is  re>i.-U'd  in  tin-  natuiMl  I'latc  anil  di- 
re«-tion.  1  sing  this  liar  tenders  r)  r>  von]io^t.  part  In 
all  other  (.vtT  sliMUi^  I'ianos  t'lc 

STRONGEST  IN  TIITS  ARION. 

Fourllily,  The  rnteii*  Jymn  In-n  Frnn»<-  .-omen- 
trates  all  the  nietnl  in  .i''>:it  «»f  tiie  tiinin;:  piu  line, 
and  its  fmnie  is  Int  irt"  muted!  tlie  fmnt  edm".f  tlu' 
wt»oden  wrest  plar.l:,  Vheiel.y  preventing  the  great 
strain  of  tlie>'trir8>  upon  if  tVuin  splitting  or  mov- 
ing it  one  parti*!.  .  Ail  other  ••Full  Iron  Fratnes" 
rover  the  entire  WK'^t  iilaiik.  nnd  when  it  is  split  it 
eannofbe  seen,  the   wo..d  »d  tlu-  J /■<'/«  wrest   plank 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

unsupported  by  either  buno(^nir.  wiiik  facts,  or  u-e 
less  or  complicated  Patents.  Wo  append  a  few  un 
bought  opinions  of  those  wlm 

1CN0W  THE  ABION. 

The  .'iUh'cal  Director  of  the  New  York  Conserva- 
tory of  M».j«ic,  Edv'urd  MoUrnhaurr,  says.  "The 
Arion  Thought  of  you  is  the  best  Piano  1  ore.-  play- 
ed oji;  that  rolling  bass  and  silvery  treble,  etc." 

John  II.  Woods,  Piano  Dealer.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  says: 

The  tone  is  truly  immense,  and  syr|:assc>>»  anythiuji 

in  the  shape  of  a  Piano  we  evorsiwe/  heard  of,  etc' 

Horace  Grfrii/  w«id:  "Thf  jk'ion  is  the  best  Square 
Piano,  superior  for  its  t'^arn«'ss  and  brilliancy  of 
tone,"  &c. 

Lfniis  Woffn^r,  Voit  Lt  nerworth,sayj«:  "My  Piano 
arrived  here  in  »plendil  order.  Jta  tone  fills  my  par- 
lor with  melody — it  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 

all   who  hear  it.      Mi^s .   who  is   tea'  li'  ig   the 

Piano  desires  me  to  order  one  for  her,''  &• 

^Ye  dei^ire  agentH  in  every  city  whe*^  •  •  e  have  not 
appointed  them. 

COVELT     .  CO., 

BROAD^VAY,  N.  y  . 

General  Agents  forG.  C.  Man"«»  h  Pat.  -1rio»»  L-iano- 
fortes. 


HEALTH  SECURED 

BY  USING 
HERRICK^SSUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

This  remarkable  Am- 
erican Remedy  i**  car- 
rying the  world  by 
storm.  Over  live  mil- 
lion boxes  are  Hold 
annually.  Composed 
entirely  of  Flowers, 
Roots,  Balsams  and 
E.\tracts,  their  effect 
on  thehnman  «y»<tem 
is  pleai'ant,  Mitisfac- 
tory  and  succei^Kful. 

They  are  a  po«*itiTe 
remedy  for    I*iver 

__^ Complaintp,    Oont, 

JuiindLk^',  iFyspej'f-j.i.  KJi-'kjumtir'm,  Affections  of  the 
I  Bladder  and  kidney.  Fevers,  Nenront<uet)S,  Erysipelas, 
I  Diseases  of  the  skin.  Impurity  of  the  Blood,  Inflama- 
I  tion,  Melanctaolv,  Sick  Headache,  Costiireness,  Pains 
m  the  Head.  Breast,  Side.  Back  and  Limbs,  Piles, 
;  Billons  Affections.  FemaJe  Di«eiises,  etc.,  etc. 

LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 
— O — 

KID  STRENGTHENING   PLASTERS. 

These  renownwl  Plas- 
ters c«re  pains,  weak- 
ness and  distress  in  the 
l>ack,  sides  and  breast, 
IB  five  hours.  Indeed, 
so  certain  are  tbey  to 
do  this,  that  the  pro- 
prietor warrants  them, 
."pre^iil  from  resinh,  l>al- 
i^ms  and  guxnH,  on 
bottutjful  Kid  leather, 
renders  them  peculiar- 


j  ly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  FeraalcH  and  others. 
Each  Plaster  will  wear 
from  one  to  four 
moxths,  and  in  rheu- 
matic  complaints, 
**prains  and  bruises,  fre- 
quently effects  cures  when  all  other  remedies  tail. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

DR.  FERRINiFUMIGATOR 

A  positive  remedy  for  Catarrh.  Bronchitis.  Minis- 
ter^'s  JJore  Throat,  Lo^sof  Voice,  Oflensive  Discharges 
form  the  Head,  Partial  Deafness,  ^ounds  i>t  Distant 
Waterfalls,  AVhl/./.ing  of  .*^teaui.  etc 

i»*  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY,  du 
But  !>•  Used  ill  a  rMmiiion  pipe.  It  cures  on  the  pnu- 
cij.le  of  MetUcated  Air.  All  the  membranes  ot  llie 
hewd  and  throat  are  ••HMight  immediately  under  its 
influence.  This  remedy  strikes  at  the  root  «»f  the 
disease,  and  drives  froiii  the  market  all  (>X\\vv  nwd- 
iciiifs  t'.r  the  sjime  nuiladif*'. 

PRICE.  IN  LARGE  BOXES.  25  CENTS. 


HORSE  FOWDERS. 

These  cel- 
rbraled  and 
r  en  o  w  n  e  d 
powdei>*  for 
hor.-es  and 
cattle  have 
been  tested 
by  an  intel- 
ligent pub- 
lic for  six- 
teen years. 
Hundreds 

of  the  principal  hotKemen  of  the  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed them  the  only  Condition  Powder;?  safe  to  use  and 
work  the  horsf.  There  is  nothing  in  them  t(»  expose 
the  animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  im- 
prove r'Mtii.  Tlie  proprietors  of  horse  railri'ads,  om- 
nibu^^^•..  and  stage  owners  in  all  the  principal  cities 
use  them;  and  their  combined  testimony  stamjis 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  science.  Letters 
•2*'Ment  to  till  a  small  book  are  in  our  possession, 
testifying  to  th<nr  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  purchaoe  money 
should  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

I^^All  the  above  articles  are  sold  by  Druggists 
and  Merchants  every\^here,  and  at  WilOLES.\LE 
and  RETAIL  by 

SA LTLAKE  CITT,  VTA  11. 

L.  W.  Warner  ft  Co.  Proprietors, 

67  Mtobat  Stbbet,  new  YORK. 


ALLCOCK'S  POROUS 

STREN<iTHENINO 

PLASTERS. 

ALUHX^KS  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  ih»- results  ,.f 
studies  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Sclucnt.  of  South 
Carolina;  of  Dr.  Wm.  Wagstaff,  n«»w  Baron  Wagstaff. 
of  Horace  II.  Day,  the  distinguished  manufacturer 
of  rubber  giiods;  and  of  Thomas  Allcock.  Chemist 
and  nit'mber  of  the  College  «»f  Pharmacy  of  Xew 
York,  now  (Seneral  Allcock,  etc.,  etc. 

Step  by  step  this  commodity  has  attained  its  nn- 

precedented  fame.    They  arc  universally  approvetl. 

They  support,  strengthen,  and  aid  the  growth  of 

mns<'les.    They  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon 

the  nerves,  aHaying  irritability,    while    sn(>plying 

warmth.    They  seem  to  accamnlate  electricity,  and 

aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  part 

where  applied,  by  which  healtliy  actions  are  iaducvd. 

Even  in  paralysis,  where  articulation  was  suspen- 

\  ded,  the   use  of  the  Porons  Plasters  to  the  spine 

\  restored  the  articulation,  and  materially  reduced  the 

I  paralysis.     In  fact,  the  patient  could  help  herself, 

while  before  the  Porous  phister  Wiks  applied  she  was 

as  helpless  as  a  baby.    We  refer  to  Mrs.  Sally  Elliot, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dr.  Myer,  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  says  they  are  the  iest 
mechanical  supporters  tor  weak  muscles  ever  discov- 
ered;, that  by  their  warming  properties  they  bring 
power  and  health,  until  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
are  entirely  restored.  That  he  knows  a  case  where 
Allcc»ck's  Plasters  cur.>d  a  gentleman  of  a  woak  spine. 
That  he  daily  pres<'r  l»es  them  in  his  practice  with 
the  happiest  resnlts,  and  desires  us  to  refer  to  him. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Fainsville,  Louisiana,  says: 
"The  counter-irritant  effect  of  Allcock*s  Porous  Plas- 
ters is  prodnccd  in  such  a  mild  and  gradual  way, 
they  so  invigorate  the  circulation  around  the  i>aris 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  exert  upon  all  nerv- 
ous diseases  such  a  great  sedative  influence,  that  I 
place  them  confidently  at  the  head  of  every  ]>Iaster 
now  in  use."' 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford,  say^: 
"My  daily  experience  «onfirms  the  very  superior  ex- 
cellence of  your  Porous  I'lasters.  \t  this  moment 
of  writing,  a  man  applies  for  one,  who,  by  entangle- 
ment in  a  shaft  of  machinery,  had  both- his  .Ieg<i 
bn«ken,  spine  severely  injured,  and  was  for  nearly 
a  year  entirely  helpless.  This  man  found  relief  very 
soon  by  the  application  of  a  plaster  to  his  spine.  He 
was  soon  enabled  to  work,  and  now  he  labor*  as  well 
as  rver.  He  would  cheerfully  pay  five  dollars:  fur 
a  single  planter,  if  they  could  not  be  had  at  a  lower 
rate.  !Surgef»ns  ^ho^ld  nuike  usr  of  theso  perforated 
jdaistors,  to  the  exrlu-^ion  of  all  iithei*s.  as  their  flex- 
ibility }iu«ladlie'«ivenesN  are  gn-atly  In  advance  of  all 
other  phi.'t«rs  with  which  I  itni  acquainti-d.  while 
the  perlonitioi!- j<«Mii1!ar  to  tloMii  render  them  great- 
ly superior  to  all  <i;liei>  tv»r  onlinaiy  surgical  uj>cs. 
Knowing  the  plasters  t«i  \n-  so  u>efiil,  I  have  no 
"cruple"  that  my  '•entinimfs  ^hoiihl  \  o  known, 

J.  W.  .101  IN  SOX,  M.  D.' 

Dr.  Sterliuir's  testimony: 
"For'two  years,  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
neuralgia  In  the  head,  and  tounilonly  temporary  re- 
lief Irtou  all  the  various  renwdies  that  I  have  tried, 
until  I  applied  one  of  AlUock's  Porous  Plaster*.  1 
rut  it  into  thr<'e  strips,  placing  one  ujider  each 
shoulder  blade,  and  the  t.ther  over  the  small  of  the 
back:  and  for  tlR*  pjist  three  jij«»ntlis.  I  haye  had 
hcanely  a  twinge  «>f  the  old  i»ain. 

I  advi-ifi  all  who  Miffer  from  nervous  disea*es  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  trial  of  the  wontlerful  Por- 
ous Plaster. 

A.  F.  STERUXd,  Se.'.  Singer  >Ifg.Ci.. 

New  York,  June  ^,  ISOK, 


MEDICINAI.   QUALITIES 

— OF  THE— 

POROUS    PLASTERS. 

The  Porous  Plasters  ii(»ssess  the  ^oothing,  wario- 
iuff  and  sustaining  <iual(ties  uf  the  combine<l  plasteis 
t  f  the  ilispensatorii'*'.  Wn  Electrician,  wlio  has  great 
experience  of  their  effects  in  Local  Rheumatism,  in 
Tic  Doloreiix,  autl  deep-^eateil  nervous  and  othti' 
pains,  and  in  affc<tion>  t<i  the  ki<lneys,  etc  ,  etc.,  at- 
tributes all  their  sedative,  stimulative  and  pain- 
relieving  effect-s  to  their  ELECTRIC  qualities.  He 
asserts  that  they  restore  the  healthy  electric  condi- 
tion (equilibrium)  of  the  part,  and  Ma/bcingrestorcd 
pain  and  morbid  action  cejwe.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  great  number  of  beneficial  indications  produced 
by  one  of  these  plasters.  He  affirms  that  Ilead-ache 
is  cured  by  one  worn  just  below  the  breast-bone; 
that  one  placed  over  the  navel  will  cure  hysterics, 
as  well  as  dysenterv,  and  affections  of  the  bowels. 

FOR  SALE  in  S^^lt  Lake  City,  by 

Messrs.  GODBE  k  CO. 

Ofllce — Brandreth  House,  New  York. 


BOOT    AND    SHOE    MAWUPACTURERST 

SECOND  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  AHENDED  TO] 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

Haifa  Block  Korth  of  BBlfraltoa  Sqaare,  iitate  Bmid,  Have  conAtanUy  en  hand 
»nd  make'to order  Doors.  Sashos,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc.,  of  erery  deaerip- 
I  tioT  .    Parti«i  building  or  making  aiterationi  will  find  ItadTantagoousto  call  on 

>  SMITH  BROS 
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Utah  ICagazme,  Volnmes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 
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OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


W.  8.  O^BBC, 


M.  LATBT. 


WATERS' 


[MTABUSHSa  ISM.: 


'••"':;ri:^;r7-w?rii  godbb  &  co.,  New  Scale  nanos, 

f  OUR  LOW  FBICBS,  •»«  ^«  •«*  »""  ^ 

«C<eniiiiic«  t©  sell  iit  tli»  TKBT  10WB8T  RATW  | 

At  KKTAIL.  Art  RM.iring  Daily 


All    immeu?%e    Taiiety    of| 
^oods^  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


LARG'^^T  stock  at  retail 
in  the  i  eiTitory  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


Drugs,Medicines 


WITI!    IKOX  I'KAMK, 


jDcB  .Jfe:  JiuC»  ja»  JK«»  .?arf». 


-AND- 


Tlie  CHEAPEST  s^tore  ia 
town, 


DYE  STUFFS, 

WALKER  BROS.  1  ^^^^^^  •°^^»' 

Gveut  iiidneements  to  buy 

)yALKER  BROS.  |  COLORS  AND  VARNISHES,  \  S 


•^  ,  PARLOR,  CHURCH  ANS  CABINET 

I 

I 

'  The  le^t  ui»nuf«otniv«l :     WatiKiitfa  1«t  Six  ^var«. 


^Ji-TTj  /^  aaaH^  i  TJ5AN0S,   MELODEOriS    and   ChbAWS.-PUK'ES 

^«:^^.^L^.r^i-*79F!99  ,   x^     grcjitly  reduced  lur  cu'l'.     i,e.v  T-OMhv,- Hi«ut»«i 


GROCERIES    and     DRY 
GO0D8   exeeedin§:ly    cheap 

WALKER  BROS. 


of  ni>l-claj*.<  jnakfis  ior  f jT.'  a. u       '♦•ar-1      ^•.•w Cal*- 

iwet   Orjiaim  fi«r  >4.'»  miu'  i ,     unl.     .-h-  Mi.i-UanU  In- 

tnimentr.  from  i^Jt"  to  5>i-.  «.     .M.iUtlily  iii«ta!lnn*iit5s 

focivfil.     lllii<tiatt.Ml   Catal-'j;m-H  m.iilfil    1-t  iliivi' 


WMiEJtOO.MS: 


PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER        „      ,„,  „       ^  „       „     i 

No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 


cCso.y    dBso. 


Great  variety  ol  Ladies' 
and  Children^'  shoes,  cheap- 
er  than  ever  offend  »»^'  «»** !  pERFUMERIES 

WALKER  BROS. ' 

AND , 

I 

PRINTS,     !SHCKTIIN(iS,    TOIl.KT    R  KQ  U  1  S  IT  ES. 
ri.ANAKLN,  aiMl  (•|.OTH.'«J, 

gi'eatiy  l>eIow   Uie   resiihu- !  CASE  GOODS, 

iirlf  es  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


IOROCKEKY,    G  LASS- 
WAR  l-^,  LainvM,  etc.,  decid-j 
edly   belonf    MitYthiug:    evevi 


WALKER  BROS. 


Pure  Wise  $  and  Liquors, 

,  DOMESTiC  &  HAVANA 


(^e4*ed,  at 


With  wUich  their  KAtabliKhiiioutii  will  be  kopt  omi- 
AiHRtly  «iipi»li»»ii. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

OaUr'and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros. 


) 


ForTilton  ft  McFariand's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  ftc. 

49^  SPECIAL  INDUCKMKNTS  are  offered  to  cai<k 
and  short  tima  buyerv.    Call  and  oxumiuo  at 

Ezchaaffo  BnUdsr,  SALT  LASB  OrTY, 

Or  at  their  Branch  Hoeae, 

Mam  Street.      ....     OGDEN. 


TF.^riMoyiALS: 

Wfltci>"  riaiiosaro  kiuAMi  ti««ani.>i»i:  Uh  verv  f>e-t. 
—yfv  York  Kt-auij'lii^l. 

We  can  »«i"'iiU  of  \)\o  HKTit"  of  the  Water-'  I'iaao" 
from  voi>oiik1  kno\vIc4j:e  h-^  Wlw^  "t  tin*  \«tv  1>esi 
qiuil  i  t  Y .— Vh  n'ftin  t*  In  Ml  !fj<  w  o  - . 

The    Waters'    PiaiioN    are   h\i.\X   of  the   l.e?i  and 
!  most  thorouj^hly  ceav.iifd   material.— -It/rocyfr  nu*l 
Jom-naf. 

Waters' Piauo:"  aud  Mfl«Ml««o»is  ihwU'-Hge  Ci»nj|»uri- 
•  s«in  with  the  tine!<t  mR*Ju  an v where. — H'nn^  Jnui'miL 
! 

j       Horace  Waters.  4^1  Broad wav,  ie  rnnieii  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  hi.-*  HiMiu»-<  and  Orjjaii-.— AV.-<«ifM/  />N«f. 

The  WaJtis  Tiauo  ranks  rrilh  the  best  niaaafac- 
tnre<l  in  Americn.— 7'A^  ftiU^pfntimt,  .V.  J*. 

Onr  friemlH  will  !iu«l  at  Mr.  Waters"  «tore  the  ver.v 
lesta«»ortmeut  of  Piunos.  Meludcous  liud  Organs  to 
be  found  in  th«  UniteJ  Hiate*.— (im ham' f  J/rf^«ri«« 


M¥«lciL  Doi.xo!'.— Since  Mr.  Waters  gave  U|i  j»«b- 
lUhing  iiheet  mu^ic.  he  has  doroted  his  whole  ca}«ltal 
and  attention  lu  the  uianufacrnre  and  *a\¥  of  l*i«Bo« 
and  Melodedus.  lie  has  just  i«iiue«l  a  catalof^ne  of 
hi8  new  infltrumenti*,  giving  h  new  i»c«Ie  of  prii-M, 
which  !ihow-«  a  niarkiHl  reduction  Irom  fomier  mle^, 
and  his  Piauu^  have  leceutlr  been  uwiu-ded  the  First 
Premium  at  i»eve»-Ml  Fair;*.  Many  poopic  uf  the  pr.»- 
suutda.T,  who  are  attracted,  if  uolooniused,  with  the 
flaming  advertirtemeutii  of  rival  piano  houses,  prob- 
ablj  Qverleok  the  modest  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Waters;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  hia  insti*"- 
nients  earned  him  a  good  reputation  long  before  i 
piwiUoui  and  "honors"  connected  therewith  were 
ever  thought  of:  Indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-forie^  now  in  our  residence,  (where  it  bas 
stood  for  .vean«..>  of  which  any  manufkctnrer  in  the 
world  might  be  proud.  We  have  always  been.de* 
lighted  with  it  afl  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  iiwtni- 
ment,  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability ;  more 
than  this,  some  of  the  be«t  amateur  player*  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrated  pianists,  have  performed 
on'  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
tiXii\  Jirti-cUut  Itutrumtitt .  ^tronge^  indor»4»Bie»t  we 
could  not  give. — Uvmt  J9in-nffi, 


PARIS  AND  NKW  YORK  FASHIONS^^OR  IMO. 
THIB&ILL  A  RABL,  Merchant  Tailors,  let  South 
street.  Beg  to  announce  that  they  hare  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  Qoods,  and  gtiara  tee  a  perfect  tit,  with 
^iKeeUence  of  w«rkns»nship.  Oeatiemen's  owo^ma- 
iefialaadenp. 


InfllCAQO  BOABDiHG  flOVSE—LoTers  of  First  Class 
\j  Rerreshments.  take  notice  that  J.  M.  M«ttheW*l 
RBSl*A4iRANT  is  now  open  and  retidy  to  accom- 
modate his  friends  and  the  public.  GiTe  him  a 
call.  If^iir  de^rs  east  efOodhe's  Bxchange  Build- 
ijigM. 


DR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAM'S  MBDICAL  J)I8PRN8- 
ary,  for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaints,  tliree 
I  doors  west  of  Theatre.    Fever    Sores,  Cancers,  Fe- 
male Weakness,  kbeamatiem,  and  all  comphUntt  to 
I  which  the  human  ftimily  nre  subjected,  are  p»wffiveiy 
rnred. 


THE 


»*f*«,,i.fi*'""* 


IDBI^OXBID    TO 


iiierature,  ^rt,  Icience  and  iducationi 


E.  L  T.  HARRJSON  AND  W.  S.  GODBE,  PROPRIETORS. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

BIT   H^ErErlSOISr   &    GHDIDBE,   S^XiT    XiAJCE    OITIT,  TTT^HI- 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FIIE  UN  lUirilSMIllCE!! 

O 

Thin  well  known  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ban  es- 
tablished a  General  r-^oncy  in  .Sjilt  I^iike  City,  for  the 
lerritory  of  Utah. 

Policies  ij*eued,  pajuMe  either  in  Gobi  or  Cnrrencj, 
a«  may  be  desired. 


-0- 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 


-0- 
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CALIFORNIA 

VINEGAR  BITTERS, 

Manufactured  from  the  native  Herbs  and  Koota 
of  California, 

The  Great  Blood  Purifier. 

POR  INFLAMMATORY  AND  CHRONIC  RHEUMA- 
TISM AND  GOUT.  DYSPEPSIA  or  INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS,  REMITTENT,  and  INTERJHTTENT  FP:- 
TERS,  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD,  LIVER,  KID- 
NEYS and  BLADDER,  these  BITTERS  have  been 
most  successful.     SUCH  DISEASES  are  caused  by 
VITIATED  BLOOD,  which  19  generally  produced  by 
derangement  of  tho  DIOESTn'E  ORGANS. 
Cleanse  tho  Vitiated  Blood  whenever  yon  find  itg 
impurities  bursting  through  tho  skin  in  Pimples,  Erup- 
tion's, or  Sores ;  cleanse  it  when  you  find  it  obstructed 
and  sluggish  in  the  veins ;  cleanse  it  when  it  is  foul, 
and  your  feelings  will  tell  you  when.    Keep  the  blood 
healthy,  and  all  will  bo  well, 
gold  by  all  DruggisU  and  Dealers. 

R«  H.  Mcdonald  &  co. 

Druggists  and  Agents,^ 

Corner  Pino  and  Sausomo  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  31  Piatt  Street,  N.  Y. 

OhOCa.l30    C^   OO. 

AGENTS. 

^      SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OGDEN. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


NOTICE.  I 

I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
i  States,  in  and  for  the  District  of  Utah. 


In  BiUikruptcx . 


In  the  tnattor  at' 
ALBERT   P.  TYLER  and   DK- 
WITTC.  TYLER,    PiUtnor>  as 
Tyler  A;   Brother. 
District  of  Utah. 


V"«)tico  is  hcieliy  fjivfu  tliat,  pui'^uunt  to  an  order 
il  made  by  said  Court  in  the  matter  of  All)erf  P. 
Tyler  &  DewittC.  Tyler.  Partners  a«  Tyler  A:  Brother, 
Bankrupts',  on  the  -iOth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1869,  a 
hearing  will  bo  laid  upon  the  petition  of  said  ♦  Bank- 
rupts, heretofore  filed  in  said  Court,  praying  for  their 
diwhargo  from  all  their  debts  and  other  claims 
provable  under  said  act,  and  that  the  13th  day  of 
December  next,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  is  assigned  for  the 
hearing  of  the  same  when  and  where  you  may  attend 
and  show  cause,  if  any  you  .have,  why  the  prayer  of 
►aid  Petition  should  not  be  granted.- 


4®*  In.surance  effected  on  Farm  Proiierty,  Mills, 
Merchandi«»e,  Risks  and  Dwellings  at  Reduced 
Rates.  L.  HUNT,  President. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,    Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS. 

General  Agents  for  Utah. 

MORS  "S^HAN   100.000  FERSONa 

Bear  teetimony  to  the  Wonderful  Corativo 
Effects  of 

Dii  Joseph  Walker's 


S.  A.  MANX. 

Clerk  of  said  Court. 
Salt  Uke  City.  Ott.  liSth  A.  D.  1869. 


vmm  imiMME  co., 

or  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  CASH  CAPITAL  fnUy  paid  in 

I         GOLD    COIN    $750,000 

stockholders   Personally   Liable. 

Insure  against  Loss  by  Fire  on  terms   as 
favorable  as  any  oilier  First  Class  Company 


li^^Losses  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
justed and  paid. 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

(,'rmial  A(/(n!.H  For  Utah  Tcrritonj. 

NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY.   ' 
Dr.  tADY'S   CATARRH  REMEDY. 

ACKKTAIN  (AW..    FOR  CATARRH   AND    ALL 
,Mu<-uu->  iJi^tM^i-*  oi  the  liead,  no^e  and  throat. 
This  i^  a.MMliriiu' iievir  lieloie  used   ur  known  to 
the  public.     Dr.  Caciy.  the  di^ouverer,  Wft8  ft  SUlTercr 

from  this  terrible  disease  for  twenty  years,  and 

after  te.-Jtiug  all  the  rriiiedies  extant — without  re- 
let— in  his  efforts  t«»  obtain  u  tnre  he  difcovereilthis 
UNEQUALLED  REMEPV,  N\  liich  fiircd  him  iu  the  short 
'•pace  of  eight  weeks. 
'  Jl  has  bttii  thoi'oufjhhj  tt^tnl,  and  has  n«>t  failed  in 
i  a  single  instance.  J*everal  of  tlie  most  obstinate 
cases  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  this  remedy, 
after  every  other  known  medicine  had  failed.  Every 
I  (»ne  who  ha.s  trie«l  it  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
I  above  statement. 

Every  one  a  til  ir  ted  with   Catarrh  should  give  it  a 
,  trial  .itid  find  out  for  himself  whether  it  is  a  humbug. 
Price,  $i  per  Bottle.     }?old  by  (JODBK  ii   Co.,  t'alt 
Lake  Cit}-. 

:i!tir  c»rf  aic^iK. 

I  To  llaus  C.  Il.'iseltt.  .lo]«n  J^ears  and  all  utherf*  in- 
terested; v(.>u  are  herel»y  notific«l  that  1  will  ai)pear 
at  the  r.  V^.  Laud  Olfite,  Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah  before 
the  Register  aiid  Receiver  thereof  on  the  \hi\\  day  of 
December  1^00,  to  i>nive  uiy  right  to  enter,  unde, 
the  provisions  of  the  Pre-emption  Act  of  Sep.  4, 1841 
tl»e  .S,  E. '/.  }f<M-.  V.\  From  ."i  S.  Kange  2  >'.  at  which 
time  and  place  you  can  ai>f)('ar  and  contest  it  it  yon 
.^ee  proper. 

AVItuess  mv  band  and  M-nl  this  Othtlav  of  Novem- 
ber A.  D.  1S60. 

OLIVER  DURANT. 

All  the  Grocers  in  Utali,  (nearly)  Sell  GILLET'S 
I  BAKING  POWDER;  and  it  is  not  surpassed  in  QrAL- 
I  ITT  or  CHEAPNESS  by  ANY  OTHER  POWDER,  in 
'  this  or  any  other  Marltet. 


"EUREKA!" 

After  long  and  i)atient  inveaiigatiun.  it  ba^!l  been 
demontftrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concernetl, 
that  the  most  potent  and  acceptable  cun-  f«*r  snch 
complaints  as  Dyspei)sia,  Fever  and  Ague.  'Indiges- 
tion, Liver  Disease.  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  etc.,  's 

Dr.  Farr*s  Invif^oratin^ir  lordlal.    it  is  made  of 

roots,  barks  and  pure  lir]Tior!<,  a  purely  natural  bev- 
erage, and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  [form  of  bitters 
over  invented.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  children.  For 
sale  byiBrown,  Weber,  and  (iraham.  Nok.  1(»  and'12 
North  Second  street.  St,  Louis. 


GRAIN  WANTED. 


WE  WILL,  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE 

FOR 

On  aceouiit  of  DEBTS  due  vs. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  l^ke  City  Sept.  11. 

SPECIAL   NOTICE, 

A 

The  .^^aratoga '*A''  SprIn  ;  Water  is  jirobably  the 
most  eltective  mineral  wate  •  f  »un«l  on  either  conti- 
nent. It  has  ten  per  cent.  a:ieater  mineml  proper- 
ties than  the  celebrated  Congress  Spring;  four  times 
that  of  Daden  Baden  of  Austria:  five  times  that  of 
Alx  La  Chapelle  in  Prussia:  twice  that  of  Vichy  in 
France:  nearly-  three  times  greater  than  the  renown- 
eil  Seltzer  of  Oermany:  ami  ecjually  over  the  Spas  of 
Bath,  England,  and  Ki-sengen  in  Bavaria. 

The  reputation  of  this  water  is  bused  upon  its  ef- 
fects in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kid- 
neys and  spleen.  It  acts  with  wonderful  benefit  in 
ca.ses  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  constipation,  gravel,  gont. 
Scrofula,  cutaneou"!  aflfections,  general  lethargy, 
sorenosji  and  i»rostration  of  the  system. 

Agent  for  the  Saratoga  "A"  Spring  Water, 

JOHN  F.  HENRY, 

S  College  Place,  New  York. 

Q 

'^PHAm'S  HAIR  GLOSS 

AND  CURLING  FLUID, 

Contains  nothing  iiyurious  to  the  hair  or  skin,  and 
im[mrts  a  Beautiful  Gloss,  prevents  the  falling  of 
the  Hair,  and  keeps  it  in  curl. 

Wholesale  at  JOHN  F.  HENRY'S  Great  Family 
Medicine  and  Fancv  Goods  Warehouse,  No.  S  COL- 
LEGE PLACE,  New  York. 

Ahn  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  by 

OOX>:BXa    db    Oo., 

E.Kchange  Building, 

.SALT  LAKE  CrTV, 
And  Main  SI  iff  t.  OODEX. 


WOODMAXSEE  &  IIRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes- 
tics, Sheetings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Joans,  Do 
laines,  8atinetts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Hats 
and  Caps,  Bovts  and  Shoes,  a  splendid  assortment. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  Tari- 
etj  and  quality. 
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THE    fiOLDEN    SIDE. 

There  is  many  a  rose  in  the  road  of  life, 

Could  we  only  stop  to  take  it; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulons  heart  would  make  it; 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whoso  beautiful  trust  ne'er  failoth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright 

Though  the  winter  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  still  peep  through 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  lifted  ! 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes. 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure. 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  Heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart. 

And  hands  that  are  ready  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends. 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 


A  TRAVELEB'S  TALE. 


A    STORY   OP   A    ROADSIDE    INN. 


ft. 


The  diligence  from  Paris  to  CholoDS  stopped  one  evening, 
just  after  dark,  some  miles  beyond  the  little  town  of  Ron v- 
ray,  to  set  down  an  English  lady  and  her  child  at  a  lonely 
roadside  miherge.  Mrs.  Martin  expected  to  find  a  carriage 
ready  to  take  her  to  the  Chateau  de  Senart,  a  distance  of 
some  leagues,  whither  she  was  repairing  on  a  visit;  but  was 
told  that  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  landlady,  a  tall, 
coarse-looking  woman,  who  showed  her  into  the  vast  hall 
that  served  at  once  as  a  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  observed 
that  the  roads  were  so  muddy  and  difficult  at  night  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  her  friend  arriving  before  the 
morning.     "You  had  better,  therefore,"  she  said,  'make  up 


your  mind  to  sleep  here.  Wc  have  a  good  room  to  offer  you; 
and  you  will  be  much  m(  r3  comfortable  between  a  pair  of 
clean,  warm  sheets  than  knocking  about  in  our  rough  coun- 
try, especially  as  your  dear  child  seems  sickly." 

Mrs.  Martin,  though  much  fatigued  by  her  journey,  hesi- 
tated. A  good  night's  rest  was  cert^iinly  a  tempting  pros- 
pect; but  she  felt  so  confident  that  her  friends  would  not 
neglect  her,  that  after  a  moment  she  replied :  ''I  thank  you, 
madame,  I  will  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  so — It  is  not  late,  and 
the  carriage  may  come,  after  all.  Should  it  not,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  room,  which  you  may  prepare  for  me  at  any 
rate." 

The  hostess,  who  seemed  anxious  that  her  guest  should 
not  remain  in  the  great  room,  suggested  that  a  fire  might  be 
made  above;  but  Mrs.  Martin  found  herself  so  comfort:.ble 
where  she  was — a  pile  of  faggots  was  blazing  on  the  vast 
hearth — that  she  declined  at  first  to  move,  ller  daughter, 
about  five  years  of  age,  soon  went  to  sleep  in  her  lap;  and 
she  herself  found  that  whilst  her  ears  were  anxiously  listen- 
ing for  the  roll  of  carriage  wheels,  her  eyes  occasionally  clos- 
ed, and  slumber  began  to  make  its  insidious  approaches. 

In  order  to  prevent  herself  from  giving  way,  she  endeav- 
ored to  direct  her  attention  to  the  objects  around  her.  The 
apartment  was  vast,  and  lighted  more  by  the  glare  of  the 
fire  than  by  the  dirty  candle,  stuck  into  a  dirty  tin  candle- 
stick, that  stood  on  one  of  the  long  tables.  Two  or  three 
huge  beams  stretched  across  half-way  up  the  wall^,  leaving 
a  space  filled  with  flitting  shadows  above.  From  these  de- 
pended a  rusty  gun  or  two,  a  sword,  several  bags,  hanks  of 
onions,  cooking  utensils,  etc.  There  were  very  few  signs 
that  the  house  was  much  visited,  though  a  pile  of  empty 
wine  bottles  lay  in  a  corner.  The  landlady  sat  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fireplace,  with  her  two  sons,  who  laid  their 
heads  together  and  talked  in  whimpers. 

Mrs.  Slartin  began  to  feel  uneasy.  The  idea  entered  her 
mind  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  resort  of  robbers;  and  the 
words,  "6'V«/  die*'  (it  is  she) — which  was  all  she  heard  of 
the  whispered  conversation,  contributed  to  alarm  her.  The 
door  leading  into  the  road  was  left  ajar;  and  for  a  moment 
she  felt  an  inclination  to  start  up  and  escape  on  foot.  But 
she  was  far  from  any  other  habitation;  and  if  the  people  of 
the  house  really  entertained  any  evil  designs,  her  attempt 
would  only  precipitate  a  catastrophe.  So  she  resolved  on 
patience;  but  listened  attentively  for  the  approach  of  her 
friends.  All  she  heard,  however,  was  the  whistling  oF  the 
wind,  and  the  dashing  of  the  rain,  which  had  begun  to  fall 
just  after  her  arrival. 

About  two  hours  passed  in  this  uncomfortable  way.     At 
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length  t'lO  Joor  was  tlirust  open,  and  a  man,  di-ipping  wet, 
came  in  She  breathed  more  freely;  for  this  new-comer 
might  frustrate  the  evil  designs  of  her  hosts,  if  they  enter- 
tained any.  lie  was  a  red-haired,  jovial-faced  looking  man; 
anjl  inspired  her  with  confidence  by  the  frankness  and  case 
of  his  manners. 

'*A  fine  night  for  walkingi"  cried  he,  shaking  himself  like 
a  dog  who  has  scrambled  out  of  a  pond.  '*Wliat  have  you 
to  give  mo  ?  /SV?////,  Dwsm'mrs  H  mestfamnt.  I  ain  wet  to 
tl.c  skin.  IIi>pe  T  disturb  nobody.  Give  me  a  bottle  of 
wine." 

The  hostess,  in  a  surly,  nleepy  tone,  UAd  her  eldest  son  to 
serve  the  gentleman;  and  then  addressing  Mrs.  Mart'.n,  said: 

'•You  sec  your  friends  will  not  come;  and  you  are  keep- 
ing us  up  to  no  purpose.     You  had  better  go  to  bed." 

'^I  will  wait  a  little  longer,"  was  the  reply;  which  elicited 
a  kind  of  shrug  of  contempt. 

The  red-haired  man  finished  (»ff  his  bottle  of  wine,  and 
then  said : 

'Show  me  a  r«)<nn.  good  Wijman — I  sh.ill  sleep  here  to- 
night." 

Mis.  Martin  thtrnght  that,  as  he  pronounced  these  words, 
he  cist  a  protecting  glance  towards  her;  and  she  felt  less  re- 
pugnance at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  in  that  house. 
When,  therefore,  the  red-haired  man,  after  a  polite  bow, 
went  upstairs,  she  said  that,  as  her  friends  had  not  arrived, 
they  might  as  well  show  her  to  a  bed-room. 

''I  thought  it  would  come  to  that  at  last,"  said  (he  land- 
lady.    'Pierre,  take  the  lady's  trunks  up-st:iirs." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Martin  found  heriself  alone  in  a 
spacious  room,  with  a  large  fire  burning  on  the  hearth. 
Her  first  care,  after  putting  the  child  to  bed,  was  to  ex- 
amine the  door.  Tt  was  closed  only  by  a  latch.  There  was 
no  bolt  inside.  8he  looked  round  for  something  to  barri- 
cade it  with,  and  perceived  a  heavy  chest  of  drawers.  Fear 
gave  her  strength.  She  half  lifticd,  half  pushed  it  against 
the  door.  Not  content  with  this,  she  seissed  a  table,  to  in- 
creise  her  defence.  The  leg  was  broken;  and  when  she 
touched  it,  it  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  A  long  echo 
went  sounding  through  the  house,  and  she  felt  her  heart 
sink  within  her.  But  the  echo  died  away,  and  no  one  came; 
so  she  piled  the  fragments  of  the  table  upon  the  chest  of 
drawers.  Tolerably  satisfied  in  this  direction,  she  proceeded 
to  examine  the  windows.  They  were  all  well  protected  with 
irou  bars.  The  walls  were  papered,  and,  after  careful  ex- 
amination, seemed  to  contain  no  signs  of  a  secret  door. 

3Irs.  Martin  now  sank  down  into  a  chair  to  reflect  on  her 
position.  As  was  natural,  after  having  taken  all  these  pre- 
cautions, the  idea  suggested  itself  that  they  might  be  super- 
fluous, and  she  smiled  at  the  thought  of  what  her  friends 
would  say  when  she  related  to  them  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Her  child  was  sleeping  tranquilly,  his  ro.sy  cheeks  half 
buried  in  the  pillow.  The  fire  had  blazed  up  into  a  bright 
flame,  whilst  the  iinsnuffed  candle  burned  dimly.  The  room 
was  full  of  pale,  trembling  shadows;  but  she  had  no  super- 
stitious fears.  Something  positive  could  alone  raise  her 
alarms.  She  listened  attentively,  but  could  hear  nothing 
save  the  howling  of  the  wind  over  the  roof,  and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain  against  the  window-panes.  As  her  excitement 
diminished,  the  fatigue — which  had  been  for  a.time  forgotten 
— ^began  again  to  make  itself  felt,  and  she  resolved  to  un- 
dress and  go  to  bed. 

Her  heart  leaped  into  her  throat.  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  perfectly  paralysed.  She  had  undressed  and  put  out 
the  candle,  when  she  accidently  dropped  her  watch.  Stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up,  her  eyes  involuntarily  glanced  towards  the 
bed.  A  great  mass  of  red  hair,  a  hand,  and  a  gleaming 
knife,  were  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  fire.     After  the  first 


moment  of  terrible  alarm,  her  presence  of  mind  returned. 
She  felt  that  she  had  hei-self  cut  off  all  means  of  escape  by 
the  door,  and  was  left  entirely  to  her  own  resources.  With- 
out uttering  a  cry,  but  trembling  in  every  limb,  the  poor 
woman  got  into  bed  by  the  side  of  her  child.  An  idea — a 
plan— had  suggested  itself.  It  had  flashed  t4irough  her 
brain  like  lightning,     tt  was  the  only  chance  left. 

Her  bed  was  so  disposed  that  the  robber  could  only  get 
out  from  beneath  it  by  a  narrow  aperture  at  the  head  with- 
out making  a  noise;  and  it  was  probable  that  he  would 
choose,  from  prudence,  this  means  of  exit.  There  were  no 
curtains  in  the  way,  so  Mrs.  Martin,  with  terrible  decision 
and  noiseless  energy,  made  a  running  knot  in  her  silk  scarf, 
and  held  it  poised  over  the  aperture  by  which  her  enemy 
was  to  make  his  appearance.  She  had  resolved  to  Ptrangle 
him  in  defence  of  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  child. 

The  position  was  an  awful  one;  and  probably,  bad  she 
been  able  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, she  might  have  given  way  to  her  fears,  and  endeav- 
ored to  raise  the  house  by  screams.  The  fire  on  the  hearth 
— unattended  to — had  fallen  abroad,  and  now  gave  only  a 
dull,  sullen  light,  with  an  occasional  bright  gleam.  Every 
object  in  the  vast  apartment  showed  dimly  and  uncertainly, 
and  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  restless  motion.  Now  and 
then  a  mouse  advanced  stealthily  along  the  floor,  but, 
startled  by  some  movement  under  the  bed,  went  scouring 
back  in  terror  to  its  hole.  The  child  breathed  steadily  in 
its  unconscious  repose;  the  mother  endeavored  also  to  imi- 
tate slumber,  but  the  man  under  the  bed,  uneasy  in  his 
position,  could  not  avoid  occasionally  making  a  slight  noise. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  occupied  only  with  two  ideas.  First, 
she  reflected  on  tho  extraordinary  delusion  by  which  she 
had  been  led  to  see  enemies  in  the  people  of  the  house  and  a 
friend  in  this  red-haired  man;  and,  secondly,  it  struck  her 
that,  as  he  could  fear  no  resistance  from  a  woman,  he  might 
push  aside  the  chairs  that  were  in  his  way,  regardless  of  the 
noise,  and  thus  avoid  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him.  Once 
even  she  thought  that,  whilst  her  attention  was  strongly 
directed  to  one  spot,  he  had  made  his  exit,  and  wa8  leaning 
over  her;  but  she  was  deceived  by  a  flickering  shadow  on 
the  opposite  wall.  In  reality  there  was  no  danger  that  he 
would  compromise  the  success  of  his  sanguinary  enterprise; 
the  shrieks  of  a  victim,  put  on  its  guard,  might  alarm  the 
house. 

Have  you  ever  stood,  hour  after  hour,  with  your  fishing- 
rod  in  hand,  waiting  with  the  ferocious  patience  of  an  an- 
gler for  a  nibble  ?  If  you  have,  you  have  some  faint  idea  of 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  Mrs.  Martin — with  far  other 
interests  at  stake — passed  the  time,  until  an  old  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece  told  one  hour  after  midnight  Another 
source  of  anxiety  now  presented  itself— the  fire  had  nearly 
burnt  out  Her  dizzy  eyes  could  scarcely  see  the  floor,  as 
she  bent  with  fearful  attention  over  the  head  of  the  bed— the 
terrible  noose  hanging,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  above 
the  gloomy  aperture.  ''What,"  she  thought,  "if  he  delay 
his  appearance  until  the  light  has  completely  died  away! 
Will  it  not  then  be  impossible  for  me  to  adjust  the  scarf — 
to  do  the  deed — to  kill  this  assassin — to  save  myself  and  my 
child  ?     Oh,  God  I  deliver  him  into  my  hands !" 

A  cautious  movement  below — the  dragging  of  hands  and 
knees  along  the  floor — ^a  heavy,  suppressed  breathing — an- 
nounced that  the  supreme  moment  was'  near  at  hand. 
Her  white  arms  were  bared  to  the  shoulder;  her  hair  fell 
wildly  around  her  face,  like  the  mane  of  a  lioness  about  to 
leap  upon  its  prey;  the  distended  orbits  of  her  eyes  gkred 
down  upon  the  spot  where  the  question  of  life  and  death 
was  to  be  soon  decided.  Time  seemed  immeasurably  length- 
ened out — every  second  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  hour. 
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'  But  at  last,  just  as  all  lines  and  forms  began  to  float  before 
her  sight  through  an  indistinct  medium  of  blended  light  and 
darkness,  a  black  mass  interposed  between  her  eyes  and  the 
floor.  Suspense  being  over,  the  time  of  action  having  ar- 
rived, everything  seemed  to  pass  with  magical  rapidity. 
The  robber  thrust  his  head  cautiously  forward.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin bent  down.  There  was  a  half-choked  cry — the  sound  of 
a  knife  falling  on  the  floor — a  convulsive  struggle.  Pull ! 
pull !  pull !  Mrs.  Martin  heard  nothing  but  the  scarf  pas- 
sing over  th'^  head  of  the  bed  between  her  two  naked  feet. 
She  had  half  thrown  herself  back,  and,  holding  the  soarf 
with  both  her  hands,  pulled  with  desperate  energy  for  her 
life.  The  conflict  had  begun;  and  one  or  the  other  must 
periih.  The  robber  was  a  powerful  man,  and  made  furious 
efforts  to  get  loose;  but  in  vain.  Not  a  sound  escaped  from 
his  lips — not  a  sound  from  hers.     The  dreadful  tragedy  was 

enacted  in  silence. 

****** 

*Well,  Mother  Guerard,"  cried  a  young  man,  leaping  out 
of  a  carriage  that  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  auberge 
next  morning;  "what  news  have  you  for  me?  Has  my 
mother  arrived  ?" 

'•Is  it  your  mother?"  replied  the  landlady,  who  seemed 
quite  good-humored  after  her  night's  rest.  *'There  is  a  kdy 
upstairs  waiting  for  some  friends;  but  she  docs  not  speak 
French  easily,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  talk.  We  could 
scarcely  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed." 

"Show  me  the  room!"  cried  Arthur,  running  into  the  house. 

They  soon  arrived  before  the  door. 

"Mother !  mother  I"  cried  he;  but  received  no  answer. 

"The  door  is  only  latched;  for  we  have  no  robbers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,"  said  the  landlady. 

But  a  formidable  obstacle  opposed  their  entrance.  They 
became  alarmed,  especially  when  they  heard  the  shrieks  of 
the  little  girl,  and  burst  open  the  door. 

The  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  the  face  of  the 
robber,  violently  upturned  from  beneath  the  bed,  and  with 
protruding  tongue  and  eye-balls;  the  next  was  the  form  of 
Mrs.  Martin,  in  the  position  in  which  we  left  her.  She  was 
still  pulling  with  both  hands  at  the  scarf,  and  glaring  wildly 
towards  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  child  had  thrown  its 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  was  crying;  but  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion.    The  terror  of  that  dreadful  night  had  driven  her  mad. 
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Editor  Utah  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir: — In  common  with  many  others,  I  have  read, 
with  great  care,  your  editorial  in  No.  24  of  the  Magazine, 
on  "  The  True  Development  of  the  Territory."  While  I 
cannot  but  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  arguments  adduced, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  below,  there  is  one  short 
sentence  which  especially  claimed  my  attention,  and  struck 
me  as  very  liable  to  be  construed  to  mean  the  opposite  of 
what  I  think  you  designed  to  convey.  Having  been  spoken 
with  in  reference  to  it  by  several  parties  who  read  the  Mag- 
azine with  interest,  I  concluded  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, 80  that  whoever  has  misinterpreted  your  meaning  may 
bu  set  right.  The  sentence  referred  to  occurs  in  the  second 
paragraph,  where  you  of  speak  the  necessity  for  some  internal 
developments  that  will  produce  money  before  factories  for 
home  manufacture  can  be  successfully  established,  and  reads 
thus:  "To  start  them  before  we  have,  is  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end."  In  a  subsequent  paragraph  vou  "  heartily  en- 
dorse the  wise  policy  of  t>ur  ecclesiastical  leaders,"  which 
enables  me,  I  think,  correctly  to  interpret  the  former  sen- 
tence to  refer  to  ejrfensive  manufacturing  establishment. 


fe. 


Standing,  as  the  sentence  does,  in  bold  relief,  it  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  considered — ^as  9«»me  men  do 
Scripture  texts — without  any  reference  to  the  context,  las 
elicited  much  unfavorable  criticism,  as  a  tacit  condemnation 
of  past  efforts  at  self  sustenance. 

The  primal  settlers  of  almost  all  new  countries — perhaps 
particularly  in  the  United  States — have  been  obliged  to 
depend,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  their  own  labor 
and  skill  in  producing  and  manufacturing  the  material  ior 
their  own  clothing,  and  many  other  articles  of  convenience; 
and  Utah  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  when  I  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
little  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  wool, 
flax,  leather  and  other  materials,  and  the  simple  methods  of 
manufacturing  them  into  the  needed  articles,  hundreds  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  these  mountains,  would  have  been  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  True,  I  have  not  yet  learned  of  a 
single  factory  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  a  paying 
institution  to  its  proprietors;  but  homo  manufacture  has 
been  a  necessity  to  the  people,  from  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
ducts could  be  made  by  themselves  or  obtained  by  exchange 
of  other  home  products,  while  imported  articles,  though 
much  cheaper,  could  only  be  purchased  with  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  many.  Unless  I  mistake,these  are  your  views  also. 
I  fully  agree  with  you,that  home  manufactures,  as  a  specu- 
lation for  the  investment  of^capital,  have,  so  far  as  I  know, 
generally  proved  a  failure,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  them  a  success  on  a  large  scale  without  reducing  our 
artisans  and  laborers  to  a  level  with  the  same  classes  in 
Europe.  Neither  do  I  see  how  cotton  or  woolen  manufac* 
tories  could  be  sustained  under  your  hypothesis,  for  the  ex- 
tensive development  of  minerals  would  so  raise  the  price  of 
labor  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  produce  such  articles  for 
anythinglike  the  price  they  could  be  imported  for.  Unless  we 
suppose  that,  under  either  cirenmstanoe,  we  are  to  be  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  appears  most  im- 
probable. 

As  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  our  mineral 
resources,  I  have  always  understood,  whether  correctly  or 
not,that  President  Young  has  asserted  that  the  precious  and 
other  metals  abounded  in  our  Territory,  and  that,  when  the 
right  time  came,  they  would,  under  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence, be  developed  for  the  good  of  this  people.  Whether 
that  time  has  come,  subsequent  facts  only  can  prove.  If  it 
has,  it  will  be  useless  to  oppose  it;  because,  as  with  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  a  chain  of  events  will  bring  it 
about  that  human  power  and  wisdom  will  be  unable  to  con- 
trol. True,  I  can  see  no  other  specialty  in  which  we  can 
excel,  and  until  we  do  obtain  an  abundance  of  something 
which  will  pay  to  export,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
must  remain  in  deep  poverty;  but  no  such  development 
exists  to-day,  and  until  it  does,  or  some  other  avenue  of 
wealth  is  opened  up,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  sustain 
ourselves  out  of  the  elements  and  materials  at  our  command, 
whether  it  "pays"  or  not. 

I  am  aware  there  are  two  sides  to  this  as  to  almost  every 
other  topic.  But  it  appears  to  me,  the  true  conclusion  de* 
pends  on  the  question,  whether  it  is  the  design  of  God  that 
we  should  be  isolated  and  cut  off*  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  be  brought  into  closer  contact  and 
association  with  them.  Whichever  policy  Divine  wisdom 
deems  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  Heaven,  the  establishment  of  Zion,  and  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  the  principles  of  righteousness,  love  and  peace,  I 
pray  may  prevail.  W.  H.  Shearman. 

We  have  but  room  to  s  ly  that  Elder  Shearman  interpretsus 
rightly.  We  will  refer  more  fully  to  his  letter  in  our  next.    Ep. 
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NOTICE. 

To  insure  personal  responsibility  etc.  for  every  article  that 
shall  appear  in  the  Magazine  hereafter — except  where  specially 
rcquesitd  to  the  contrary — every  writer,  from  the  editor  down, 
will  have  his  name  attached  to  his  contributions. 

We  shall  insert  no  correspondence  unless  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  are  given.  This  name  wo  shall  not  publish 
without  permission,  but  we  specially  request  our  contributors 
always  to  allow  us  this  privilege,  as  it  presents  greater  evidence 
of  fairness  to  the  public;  -and  fairness  is  what  we  are  after. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  an  important  crisis  in  our  his- 
tory, for  the  great  question  of  conditional  or  "unconditional  obe- 
dience" has  to  be  deciiled.  We  shall  open  our  columns  only  to 
such  articles  as  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  moderation. 
No  intemperate  or  personal  article  will  be  allowed  to  appear.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  shame  the  eiforts  of  those  who  attack  by  cov- 
ert insinuations  of  a  personal  character.  Let  our  weapons  be 
those  of  reason  and  intelligence,  and  depend  upon  it  truth  will  take 
care  of  itself.  [En. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  "UNCONDITIONAL  OBEDIENCE  " 

IJY    K    L.    T.    HARRISON. 
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We  propose  iii  the  following  article  to  investigate  txe 
question  of  *rnconditional  Obedience"  to  the  Priesthood, 
believing  that  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  such  a  doc- 
trine has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  in  the  will  of  God.  As 
there  are  many  who  have  never  thought  of  the  extent  to 
which  unconditional  obedience  will  lead,  it  is  necessary  ior 
us  to  exhibit  clearly  what  it  means,  and  to  what  degree  it 
\\\]\  affect  us  as  members  of  the  Church. 

By  "unconditional  obedience"  we  mean  the  total  subjec- 
tion of  the  will  and  the  intellect  to  the  dictates  of  the  Priest- 
hood— accepting  all  their  requirements  as  the  will  of  (J^od. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  obedience  required  of  us  by  our 
Priesthood  is  an  unlimited  one.  There  are  no  bounds  to 
what  it  may  require  of  us.  We  are  expected  to  obey  the 
Priesthood  as  unquestioningly  as  though  God  Himself,  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  his  poWer,  were  personally  present  and 
made  the  same  requirements  at  cur  hands.  It  is  understood 
that,  if  there  is  any  ability  or  power,  which  physically  or 
mentally  we  enjoy,  or  any  means  or  influence  we  pos- 
sess, that  the  Priesthood  have  not  yet  attempted  to  control,  it  is 
simply  because  our  -'weaknesses"  will  not  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  for  the  present.  The  absolute  and 
complete  control  af  body  and  spirit — every  faculty  of  the 
brain  and  every  power  of  the  hands — is,  therefore,  only  a 
question  of  time.  And  the  right  to  exercise  this  dictation 
is  claimed  in  respect  to  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  to  the 
most  important  matters,  the  President  of  the  Church  (as 
stated  at  our  trial  by  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  the 
presence  of  President  Young,  himself)  being  capable  of  dic- 
tating the  people  in  everything — even  to  *'the  settiuij  up  of 
a  stocking." 

That  this  is  what  the  doctrine  of  "unconditional  obedi- 
ence" means,  and  that  our  Priesthood  intend  to  carry  their 


claims  fully  to  this  extent,  will  be  seen  by  what  tlicy  already 
have  done.  Even  now  they  claim  to  dictate  what  we  shall 
eat  and  drink;  where  we  shall  buy  and  sell;  at  what  we 
shall  operate,  and  what  we  may  ask  for  our  labor;  what  we 
may  read — and  on  all  questions,  as  to  perfect  agreement 
with  their  measures,  what  we  may  think.  So  much  for 
their  present  a.^^sumptions;  and  as  to  the  future,  President 
Young  declared  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  that  the 
people  had  to  be  brought  to  that  condition  that  they  would 
place  all  they  received  for  their  labor  before  the  Bishops, 
who  would  give  them  back  what  was  deemed  necessary  for 
their  support;  and  all  who  possess  a  true  conception  of  the 
unlimited  control  which  the  Priesthood  expect  to  wield, 
know  that  even  this  is  but  the  opening  wedge  to  the  exercise 
of  a  power  more  absolute  still. 

Every  man  or  woman  in  the  Church — and  membersof  the 
I^riesthood  as  well  as  the  rest — should  settle  in  their  minds 
the  right  or  wrong  of  this  principle  of  "unconditional  obedi- 
ence," because,  to  exercise  an  influence  in  opposition  to  any 
of  the  above  requirements —while  the  Prici^thood  think  as 
they  now  do — must  be  deemed  apost^icy,  and  will  have  to  be 
followed  by  expulsion  from  the  Church.  We  liavebeen  ex- 
pelled for  opposing  the  measures  of  the  Priesthood  for  the 
reduction  of  wages  and  similar  matters.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple any  person  who  shall,  in  time  to  come,  differ  with  the 
Priesthood  as  to  what  trade  or  business  he  may  follow; 
what  he  may  charge  for  his  labor,  or  how  much  of  his 
wages  he  has  a  right  to  keep  back  for  the  support  of  his 
family;  or  upon  any  other  of  the  thousand  questions  in 
which  the  Priesthood  believe  they  have  a  right  to  interfere, 
must,  if  he  refuses  practical  compliance  with  their  require- 
ments, be  deemed  an  apostate  and  treated  accordingly.  W^e 
say  the  Priesthood  mjtsf  do  this,  for,  no  matter  how  good  or 
well  disposed  they  may  be,  as  to  intention,  (and,  there  are 
as  good  men  among  them  as  the  world  can  present,)  they 
must,  to  be  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  Priesthood,  act  in 
this  way.  We  are  afler  principles  and  not  men.  We  have 
no  difficulty  with  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  our  Priest- 
hood. As  a  class  they  are  unsurpassed  in  conscientiousness 
and  fidelity  to  their  ideas  of  right.  We  differ  not  with  them 
but  with  the  doctrine  of  "unconditional  obedience"  alone, 
because  we  deem  it  opposed  to  all  true  principles,  and  cal- 
culated to  injure  all  concerned. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  who  advocate  such  "unconditional 
obedience,"  that,  while  it  is  the  right  of  all  persons  to  use 
their  judgment  to  the  fullest  extent  in  getting  into  the 
Church,  it  is  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  to  lay  aside 
judgment  and  intellect  wherever  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  views  of  the  Priesthood,  and  subject  every  thought  and 
feeling  to  their  dictation,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  light  of 
God  within  the  soul  or  not. 

We  have  tried  to  conceive  of  some  reason  on  account  of 
which  an  intellectual  man  could  accept  such  an  absurd  pro- 
position as  the  above.  The  nearest  justification  for  such  a 
doctrine  that  we  can  think  of,  is  the  assumption  that  every 
person  on  getting  into  the  Church,  obtains  a  testimony  that 
not  only  is  every  principle  true  that  they  have  received  up 
to  that  time,  but  that  every  principle  or  measure  the  Priest- 
hood will  ever  after  give,  will,  in  every  case,  be  also  true; 
and  that  there  can  no  error  come  through  them,  on  any 
subject,  financial  or  otherwise. 

There  is  no  logical  way  of  showing  why  every  measure  of 
the  Priesthood  should  bo  obeyed  without  thought  or  investi- 
gation, but  on  some  supposition  of  this  kind.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  any  such  testimony  is  given.  So  far  as  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years  goes,  we  have  never  learned  that  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  given  to  all  principles 
in  advance.     Principles  are  only  certified  to  when  they  are 
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given,  or  sometimes,  a  little  before  they  come,  so  that  they 
may  be  received.  If  there  are  any  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived a  testimony  that  every  principle  or  measure  that  the 
Priesthood  ever  have  given,  do  give,  or  ever  shall  give,  will 
inevitably  be  true,  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  obey  unthinkingly.  TJiey  have  some  reason  for 
blind  obedience.  But  neither  in  our  own  experience  nor  in 
that  of  our  friends,  has  such  testimony  ever  been  received. 
The  only  witness  wo  know  anything  about  is  simply,  in  the 
first  place,  a  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  after  which  each  principle  is  certified  to  as  it  comes 
along  and  not  before.  And  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  fact  of  God's  causing  a  testimony  to  fill  the  bosom  that 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  true,  is  no  voucher  that  every  meas- 
ure of  mortals  acting  in  this  Priesthood,  will  of  necessity 
also  bo  correct. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  such  a  throwing  away  of 
the  judgment  and  complete  reliance  upon  the  Priesthood,  is 
an  incorrect  doctrine,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  destroys  the 
individuality  of  men.  It  takes  away  the  opportunities  for  a 
man's  own  mental  development.  It  is  only  by  launching 
out  on  one's  own  account  and  thinking  fully  and  freely  for 
one's  self  that  we  can  obtain  any  increase  of  mental  strength 
or  judgment.  For  God  to  create  a  Church  and  give  the 
members  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  His  dictation — or  that 
of  His  servants — would  be  to  crcato  a  nation  of  mental 
dwarfs.  Men  must  be  thrown  upon  themselves,  not  once  or 
twice  but  always,  to  develop  them  and  make  them  truly 
men.  Therefore,  if  any  priesthood  be  truly  God's  Priest- 
hood, the  proposition  of  passive  unthinking  obedience  is 
equally  foolish.  For  God  could  not  govern  on  such  a 
principle  without  killing  the  intellect,  life  and  energy  of 
mankind. 

It  would  reflect  no  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  to 
govern  his  creatures  on  such  a  principle,  because  it  would 
only  injure  them  and  reduce  Himself  to  the  contemptible 
position  of  a  mere  manager  of  so  much  passive  ujachinory, 
instead  of  a  Deity  presiding  gloriously  over  beings  all  acting 
in  intelligent  concert  with  Himself.  God,  then,  has  no  mo- 
tive for  governing  mankind  on  this  absolute,  despotic  prin- 
ciple. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  stronghold  of*  the  advocates  of 
unquestioning  obedience.  tSay  they,  God  demands  this 
kind  of  obedience  in  His  Revelations.  Said  one  person  in 
the  hearing  of  the  writer, — **It  is  true  that  God  ofi*ers  the 
Gospel  to  all  the  world  and  that  He  gives  everybody  the 
right  of  thought,  but  He  is  going  to  damn  two-thirds  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  fit  to  obey."  This  we  deny.  It  is 
true  that  the  Bible  says,  ''Preach  the  Gospel,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  and  taking  the  words  liter- 
ally, and  setting  aside  every  principle  we  have  ever  heard 
txiught  in  "Mormonism,"  it  might  look  as  though  mankind 
were  arbitrarily  required  to  obey  or  be  damned — whether 
they  saw  the  propriety  of  the  requirement  or  not.  But 
every  child  in  *'Mormonism"  ought  to  know  that  another 
principle  comes  in,  which  is  not  there  stated  but  well  under- 
stood by  us  all,  and  that  is,  that.  Priesthood  or  no  Priest- 
hood, no  one  can  be  condemned  for  disobeying  a  require- 
ment of  the  Gospel  until  the  light  of  heaven  has  penetrated 
his  mind  and  borne  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

To  damn  two- thirds  of  mankind,  simply  because  some 
man,  holding  Priesthood  (of  which  the  poor  wretches  knew 
nothing  beyond  his  mere  assertion)  required  obedience  to 
certain  ordinances  and  principles,  would  be  the  work  of  a 
greater  Devil  than  Lucifer  has  ever  been  described.  The 
idea  is  false  to  every  law  of  right,  as  well  as  to  evei*y  one  of 
the  wise,  just  and  merciful  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
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Gospel  is  based.  It  is  an  infallible  truth,  to  which  witness 
is  borne  in  every  bosom,  that  there  can  bo  no  condemnation 
until  light  enters  the  soul  and  shows  the  truth  of  the  requi- 
sition. And  this  is  as  true  of  the  one-hundredth  require- 
ment of  the  Gospel  or  of  the  Priesthood,  as  it  is  of  the  first 
principles. 

We  will  now  turn  to  that  great  argument  of  the  upholders 
of  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Priesthood,  namely,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  unity,  and  the  building  up  of  Zion. 
According  to  such  persons,  in  order  to  produce  unity,  one 
mind  must  control  and  dictate  everything.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  way — ^provided  human  beings  cotiM  be  brought  to  so 
far  give  up  their  individuality,  which  we  by  no  means  admit 
— unity  of  action  could  be  brought  about.  But  what  would 
such  unity  be  worth  when  obtained?  There  would  be  no 
glory  or  beauty  about  it.  It  woidil  he  hut  the  wn'ft/  of  ma- 
chines— the  imift/  of  mUomatons.  Unity  is  a  grand  thing, 
provided  it  be  intelligent  unity.  The  unity  of  a  score  of 
people  operating  in  concert,  because  they  perceived  tiie  wis- 
dom of  every  movement  in  which  they  were  engaged,  would 
be  worth  something,  but  the  unity  of  a  million,  acting  me- 
chanically, would  be  despicable.  There  could  be  no  Zion  in 
it;  for  Zion's  beauty  and  superiority  can  consist  only  in  the 
fact  of  a  great  people  voluntarily  and  intelligently  acting  to- 
gether. And  as  to  the  temporal  results  of  such  a  system, 
the  houses,  the  streets,  the  gardens,  the  eating  and  drinking, 
the  employments  and  pursuits  of  all  the  people,  might  be  as 
uniform  and  perfect  as  possible,  and  even  far  more  regular 
and  orderly  than  could  by  any  possibility  be  seen  under  any 
other  conditions,  but  it  would,  to  the  truly  intelligent  mind, 
be  a  pitiable  sight  after  all,  because  all  the  beauty  and  regu- 
larity would  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  individuality 
of  the  whole  people.  It  would  be  a  great  piece  of  machinery 
without  soul. 

And  as  to  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  such  a  community, 
these  inspiring  qualities  can  only  exist  in  fullness 
where  unchecked  but  educated  intelligence — or  Deity  in 
every  man's  soul — is  allowed  freely  and  i'u'ly  to  manilcj^t 
itself.  How  many  of  us  have  felt,  even  to  the  small  extent 
to  which  the  present  system  of  things  has  prevailed  in  this 
Territory,  how  lifeless  and  monotonous  everything  has 
been — how  killing  to  the  spirit  and  all  its  energies.  Men 
holding  greater  or  less  positions  in  the  l^riesthood  may  not 
have  felt  this,  because  they  have  had  a  certain  amount  of 
thinking  and  directing  to  do,  Avhich  has  kept  their  energies 
alive.  But  all  intelligent,  enterprising  men — not  so  situated 
— have,  more  or  less,  felt  what  a  check  and  drag  upon  all 
enterprise  the  sj^stem  of  submitting  every  plan,  project  and 
purpose,  to  some  personage  has  been.  It  has  only  been,  and 
could  only  be  yielded  to  for  fear  of  displeasing  God.  And 
were  this  system  of  dictation  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  members  of  the  Priesthood  invested  with  the  absolute 
power  proposed,  we  may  imagine  how  confined,  cabined  and 
manacled  we  should  feel.  It  is  a  proposition  at  war  with 
nature  and  nature's  God — one  to  which  the  spirit  of  man 
can  never  submit.  It  may  look  reasonable'  and  fair  as  a 
theory  at  a  distance,  but  we  no  sooner  c^me  up  to  it  and  put 
on  the  yoke  than  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  absurd. 

We  will  now  refer  to  an  argument  sometimes  brcught  up 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  President  of  the  Church  must  be 
obeyed  as  the  voice  of  God  Himself  It  is  stated  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  that  the  Church  arc  to  receive  the 
words  of  Joseph  ''as  from  mine  own  mmffh,'^  or  Avords  to 
that  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  argued  that  the  dictations  of 
Joseph's  successor  are  to  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as 
though  given  by  the  Deity  direct.  Taking  it  for  granted 
for  a  moment,  that  the  present  President  of  the  Church 
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'Stands  in  ovory  respect  in  Joseph's  place,  the  first  question 
that  arises  is,  on  what  principle  are  we  required  to  receive 
cowmandments  from  God's  "own  mouth?"  and  the  answer  is 
wc  are  only  hound  lo  receive  them  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
divinity  with  which  they  are  witnessed  to  the  soul;  for,  was 
it  possible  for  God  to  give  a  commandment  in  such  a  way 
that  the  receiver  did  not  perfectly  know  that  it  came  from 
Him,  he  could,  of  course,  be  under  no  obligation  to  receive 
or  obey  it.  And  this  is  all  we  claim.  To  the  extent  that 
we  have  a  testimony  of  the  truthfulness,  wisdom  or  divinity 
of  a  measure,  we  contend  that  it  should  be  obeyed,  and  to 
that  extent  alone.  As  we  have  already  shown  no  one  is 
under  condemnation  for  not  obeying  words  from  God's  "own 
mouth,"  even  when  coming  through  a  Prophet,  Seer  and 
Revelator,  unless  the  light  of  Gtod  within  the  soul  has  certi- 
fied to  their  being  divine.  No  matter  what  the  Bible— or 
any  other  book — may  scmt  to  say  to  the  contrary,  this  prin- 
ciple speaks  for  itself  and  must  bo  true,  for  God  is  a  God  of 
justice,  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of  all  justice 
to  condemn  men  on  any  other  principle. 

This  much  is  all  we  could  assert  concerning  the  dictations 
of  the  present  President  of  the  Church,  even  did  he  actually 
stand  in  Joseph  Smith's  place.  But  he  docs  not  do  this  in 
every  respect.  He  is  hi*  succebsor  only  so  far  as  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church  is  concerned.  He  does  not  succeed 
him  as  Prophet  and  Seer.  President  Young  has,  himself, 
publicly  admitted  this  on  several  occf^sions;  and  did  he  not 
admit  it  we  know,  by  the  fact  of  his  presenting  no  new 
Eevelations,  that  it  is  lo.  A  man  cannot  be  ordained  a 
Prophet  or  Seer  any  more  than  he  can  be  ordained  to  be  six 
feet  high,  or  to  have  red  hair.  The  faculty  of  Seership  and 
the  Prophetic  quality  are  matters  of  personal  organization, 
and  must — as  in  Joseph  Smith's  case — be  born  with  the 
These  natural  qualities  President  Young — though 


man. 


gifted  in  other  ways — does  not  possess,  and  he  does  not 
claim  them.  It  is  well  understood  that  he  is  influenced 
simply  by  his  impretsions  and  the  best  light  he  can  get.  He 
is  an  inspirational  man,  but  like  all  men  who  do  not  pos- 
sess that  power  of  direct  communication  with  the  invisible 
world  possessed  by  such  men  as  Joseph  Smith,  his  impres- 
sions are  liable  to  be  colored  or  influenced  by  the  natural 
leanings  of  his  personal  organization.  Seership,  we  admit, 
is  simply  a  natural  quality,  and  Seers,  as  men,  may  possess 
far  less  of  intelligence  and  heavenly  qualities  than  men  not 
so  organized;  but  speaking  of  them  simply  as  vehicles  for 
communications  from  the  Heavenly  worlds  they  are  far  more 
reliiible.  On  this  account  we  are  very  differently  situated 
to  what  we  were  in  the  days  of  Joseph. 

Our  present  situation  is  simply  this:  it  has  pleased  God  to 
lead  this  Church  for  a  time  by  a  President  instead  of  a 
Prophet  and  Seer.  In  the  days  of  Joseph  we  had  continu- 
ous Revelations  and  far  more  direct  communications  with 
heavenly  beings.  Principles  were,  consequently,  dictated 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty.  There  was,  therefore, 
some  reason  for  saying  that  commandments  were  to  be  re- 
ceived as  from  "mine  own  mouth."  But  now  the  case  is  vastly 
different.  Instead  of  this  direct  communion  with  angelic 
beings  we  are  led  by  past  revelations,  and  such  light  and  in- 
telligt  nee  as  a  man  holding  simply  a  Presidency  over  us  can 
give.  How  great  the  difference  as  to  fallibility  or  errors  of 
judgment  between  then  and  now.  That  faith  that  could  be 
claimed  for  the  revelations  of  a  Prophet  and  Seer  cannot  be 
demanded  for  the  dictations  of  a  presiding  officer  who  docs 
not  possess  his  opportunities.  No  matter  now  intelligent  or 
good  he  otherwise  may  be.  No  thinking  man  could  demand 
that  his  ideas  and  judgment  under  such  circumstances  be 
received  as  from  G^d's  "own  mouth.'*  The  argument,  there- 
lore,  that  such  sayings,  as  those  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covc- 


nantH  c<^'iiccruing  Joseph  Smith,  apply  to  President  Young, 
falls  to  tin'  i^round.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  were  he  a  Pro- 
phet, i^vm-  and  Revelator,  even  then,  that  eternal  and  immu- 
table )»roviso  that  no  man  can  bo  condemned  except  so  far  as 
he  receives  light  and  rejects  it,  would  leave  thingsjust  where 
they  were  so  far  as  unquestioning  obedience  was  concerned. 
How  much  more  then,  seeing  he  makes  no  such  claims  is  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  the  people  of  a  whole  Territory  to  lay 
aside  their  entire  judgment  and  intellect  and  place  it  at  tbe 
feet  of  a  man — wise  and  desirous  of  doing  right  though  he 
may  be — who  is  led  solely  by  impressions  and  his  best  con- 
ceptions? 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  vague  no- 
tion which  exists  in  many  people's  minds,  that,  some  such 
absolute  dictatorial  power  as  now  claimed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Priesthood,  has  been  exercised  in  the  Church  in 
all  ages.  In  answer  to  this  idea  let  us  say  that  there  have 
hecn  but  two  churches  organized  similarly  to  ours  of  which 
me  have  any  distinct  record,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
how  their  Priesthood  operated.  These  two  consist  of  the 
one  established  by  Jesus,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  one 
spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
a  few  fragmentary  words  which  go  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  Church  of  Zion  under  Enoch,  but  we  have  no  record  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  history,  and  can  only  a^^ume  how  its 
priesthood  acted.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  Moses  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Israelites  before  he  introduced  the  law  of 
carnal  commandments.  Supposing  that  he  did  we  have  no 
records  of  its  organization,  or  of  its  methods  of  procedure. 
And,  if  Adam,  or  any  other  patriarch,  had  a  similar  organi- 
zation to  ours,  we  have  even  less  description  of  their  organi- 
zation and  of  the  claims  of  their  Priesthood.  Of  course  any 
persons  can  assume  what  they  like  concerning  the  systems  of 
Enoch,  MoECs,  or  any  other  patriarch,  and  we  cannot  contia- 
diet  them;  but  so  far  as  history  goes,  we  have  a  record  of 
the  organization  and  system  of  two  churches  only  in  our 
sacred  books — and  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  one 
word  to  show  that  the  Priesthood  ever  assumed  to  dictate, 
unquestioned,  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the 
people.  We  do  not  say  that  they  did  not  occasionally  give 
counsel  and  advice  on  temporal  matters,  but  if  they  did,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  claimed  to  dictate  or  control,  fur- 
ther than  the  light  and  inspiration  of  God  bore  witness  to  each 
individual  of  the  truth  of  their  counsels.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  such  claims  to  absolute  rule  as  are  now  put  forth, 
are  without  a  precedent  in  the  past,  and  were  never  even 
heard  of  until  our  own  times. 

There  is  another  way  of  testing  this  assumption  oftl.e  right 
of  the  Priesthood  to  dictate  in  all  things  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, and  that  is,  by  our  experience  in  the  past.  When  such 
claims  to  control  us  are  made  by  our  brethren,  on  theground 
that  they  are  guided  by  a  wisdom  superior  to  that  of  man's 
— in  fact,  by  the  wisdom  of  God  Himself,  we — who  are  re- 
quired to  obey — before  committing  ourselves  and  all  we  pos- 
sess into  their  hands — certainly  have  a  right  to  look  at  the 
results  of  their  past  efforts  in  the  use  of  such  powers,  and  see 
wherein  a  wisdom  greater  than  man's  has  been  manifested. 
Where  God  acts  in  nature  we  see  proofs  of  his  skill,  before 
which  man's  ability  is  as  nothing.  And  when  it  is  asserted 
that  God  has  directed  and  controlled  certain  financial  affairs, 
we  have  also  a  right  to  look  for  evidences  of  such  wisdom  as 
shall  throw  the  ordinary  skill  of  men  altogether  into  the 
shade.  Now  with  all  respect  to  the  natural  ability  and  judg- 
ment of  the  presiding  Priesthood — which  we  think  equal  to 
that  of  most  men — we  must  say  we  discern  no  manifestation 
of  such  superior  wisdom.  Let  the  reader  allow  bis  mind  to 
pass  over  the  list  of  the  many  temporal  enterprises  which  the 
Priesthood  have  already  controlled,  from  the  Iron  Works  to 
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the  building  of  the  New  Tabernacle,  and  he  will  sec  that  they 
have  been  followed  by  suc*h  failures  and  weaknesses  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  best  human  judgmentof  ordinary  men. 
He  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  judging  by  the  re- 
sult of  such  efforts,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  the  belief 
thatCrod  has  specially  appointed  the  Priesthood  to  direct  such 
matters,  or  to  encourage  us  in  resigning  our  own  judgment 
upon  temporal  matters  entirely  into  their  hands. 

And  now  one  point  more  before  we  close.  We  know  that 
it  will  be  asserted  that  mechanical  obedience  is  not  required 
by  our  Priesthood,  but  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to 
know  for  himself  that  what  he  is  counselled  to  do  is  right. 
A  little  examination  will  show  that  this  is  a  mere  theory 
with  no  practical  meaning.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  it  is 
our  privilege  to  know  that  the  counsels  of  the  Priesthood  arc 
of  God,  but  suppose,  in  answer  to  the  sincere  prayers  of  one 
or  a  thousand  of  us,  we  get  no  evidence  to  that  effect,  but  a 
clear  conviction  that  the  measures  are  wrong,  will  the  Priest- 
hood permit  us  to  act  on  our  convictions  and  remain  members 
of  the  Church  ?  Certainly  not !  They  will  rcpi^  at  once, 
that  the  fact  of  our  having  such  an  evidence  is  direct  proof 
that  such  testimony  did  not  como  from  God.  What,  then, 
is  the  use  of  our  going  to  God  for  any  testimony  in  such  a 
case?  Really  and  truly,  the  theory  of  our  Priesthood 
amounts  to  this, — It  is  your  privilege  to  have  a  testimony 
that  the  measures  of  the  Priesthood  arc  of  God,  but  it  is  not 
your  privilege  to  obtain  a  witness  that  they  are  not.  If 
YOU  do  not  obtain  a  knowledge  that  they  are  correct,  it  is 
because  you  are  more  or  less  corrupt.  The  measures  of  the 
Priesthood  are  right,  and  there  can  come  no  testimony  from 
God  that  they  are  wrong.  Who  cannot  see  that,  while  the 
Priesthood  take  a  position  like  this,  all  application  to  God  on 
the  subject  is  rendered  useless  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the 
privilege  of  asking  God  concerning  the  measures  of  the 
Priesthood,  when,  virtually,  you  may  only  ask  Ilim  to  prove 
to  you  that  they  are  right '/  It  will  be  seen  that,  first  and 
last,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  measures  arc  of  God.  The 
exercise  of  our  judgment  or  opinion  is,  therefore,  useless  to 
begin  with.  Any  child  can  understand  that,  with  such  as- 
sumptions staring  us  in  the  facte,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
anything  but  mechanical  obedience,  no  matter  what  may  be 
asserted  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  far  we  have  briefly  examined  the  doctrine  of  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  Priesthood.  We  have  bhown  that 
its  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  man,  intellect- 
ually and  spiritually  and  to  impede  his  growth  and  progress. 

We  have  seen  that  the  statement  that  the  Gospel  is  an  ar- 
bitrary law,  and  a  precedent  for  absolute  requirements,  is 
untrue.  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  Zion  built  up  on  the 
principle  of  unconditional  obedience,  would  be  bereft  of  its 
greatest  glory — the  voluntary  and  perfectly  intelligent  oper- 
ation of  its  people;  and  that  its  unity  would  only  be  the  unity 
of  coercion — a  unity  yielding  no  glory  or  honor  to  God  or 
benefit  to  man. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  exercise  ol'such  arbitrary  rule  is 
without  a  single  precedent  in  the  history  of  all  Gospel 
Churches  in  the  past;  and  finally,  that  there  is  no  guarantee  or 
proof  of  the  divine  investment  of  such  authority  to  be  found 
in  the  success  of  the  temporal  enterprises  of  the  Priesthood 
in  our  own  midst. 

And  we  now  leave  the  question  with  the  memhcrs  of  our 
church,  assured  that  the  hour  is  near  that  will  necessitate 
every  one  to  consider  the  question,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  present  programme  of  the  Priesthood  will  compel  all, 
sooner  or  later,  to  resign  their  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
or  to  be  treated  as  apostates.  Every  man  must,  therefore, 
decide  this  question  for  himself,  and  assert  his  gospel  rights 
or  for  ever  lay  them  down,  without  an  intelligent  reason  for 


so  doing.  The  Priesthood  as  an  institution  we  revere  as 
divine.  It  is  because  we  know  .that  such  claims  to  abso- 
lute power  form  no  part  of  that  Divine  institution,  that  we 
are  opposed  to  them.  Priesthood,  itself,  will  live  for  ever 
and  universally  prevail,  but  its  supremacy  and  influence  will 
be  found  in  its  light,  intelligence  and  heavenly  influences, 
and  not  in  authoritative  rule.  It  is  its  destiny  yet  to  con- 
trol the  temporalities  of  this  earth,  not,  however,  by  coming 
down  to  their  level,  but  by  standing  up  above  them  as  a 
great  spiritual  and  intellectual  power,  and  shedding  down  its 
influence  upon  them,  and  thus  moulding  them  to  its  will.  In 
this  way  will  it  yet  govern  or  influence  the  whole  earth,  nnd 
fulfil  the  grand  destiny  which  Prophets  have  foretold. 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  BBIdlHAM  ¥OVNe. 

Salt  Lakk  City,  Nov.  6th,  1869. 
PHBbT.  B.  Youxo, 

Dear  JDro/Afr;— Euduraing,  as  I  du  with  all  nay  heart,  most  of  tie 
seDtiments  contained  in  the  Utah  Magazinb.  together  wilh  the 
policy,  "Cards"  and  "  Protest"  of  the  Editors.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be,  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  and  hypocritical,  to  attempt 
to  fulfil  the  mission  lately  assigned  to  me,  without  first  frankly  ex- 
plaining my  sentiments  to  you.  I  feel  compelled,  bj  every  convic- 
tion of  my  soul,  by  my  duty  to  God  and  to  humanity,  to  sustain  the 
policy  and  spirit  of  the  Maqazixk  ;  and,  while  reserving  to  myself 
the  right  to  differ  from  any  views  that  may  bo  expressed  therein.  I 
must  maintain  and  advocate  what  I  consider  to  be  right  and  truth, 
regardless  of  consequences  to  myself. 

With  sentiments  of  personal  esteem.  I  remain 

You  I*  Brother, 

W.  H.Shkarmax. 


THE  NOBLE  SOUL. 

God  bless  the  man — the  noble  soul — 
Who  lives  to  bless  his  fellow  man, 

Who  lives  the  evil  to  control, 
And  bring  to  pass  what  good  he  can . 

No  narrow  views  his  mind  enthral , 

No  selfish  aim  his  spirit  knows, 
liis  heart  expands  with  love  to  all 

The  human  race^  both  friends  and  foes. 

Though  oft  of  "mean  and  humble  birth.*' 
Stranger  to  wealth  and  pomp  and  show. 

Be  shapes  the  destiny  of  Earth. 
He  strikes,  and  tyrants  feel  the  blow. 

He  speaks,  and  words  of  lightning  fall. 

Which  lightens  e*en  the  darkest  mind. 
And  in  their  flame  intense,  though  small. 

He  melts  the  shackles  from  mankind. 

And  yet— however  strange— 'tis  true 
That  few  accord  the  meed  of  praise. 

While  countless  f«ies  bis  pathway  strew 
With  thorns  where  they  should  scatter  bays. 

Though  hard  his  fate,  he  murmurs  not , 

Thus  has  it  been  since  time  be/an; 
Yea.  bard  indeed  has  been  the  lot 

Of  every  noble-minded  man. 

A  few  such  men  in  every  age. 

Of  almost  every  race  and  clime. 
Have  lived  to  brighten  history's  page. 

Which, else,  had  been  one  blot  of  crime 

The  blessings  we  most  highly  prize . 

Were  by  these  men  full  dearly  bought 
With  toll  and  blood  and  sacriflce. 

While  scoffed,  reviled  and  set  at  nought. 

And  though  in  life  they  seldom  drew 

Applause,  or  won  a  worldly  name, 
Their  deeds  succeeding  ages  knew. 

And  crowned  them  with  undying  fame. 

G.  W.  Thurston. 
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THE  SCHISM  IN  UTAH. 


IJY    KDWARD   W.    TULIJIXiE. 
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East  and  West,  throughout  this  entire  continent,  the  Am- 
erican press  is  publishing  nows  of  the  "Great  schism  in  Utah/' 
wliile  our  contemporaries  at  home  affect  to  treat  the  subject 
with  contempt.  Now,  be  the  issues  before  us  more  or  less 
injportant,  we  should  all  aim  to  treat  the  subject  with  impar- 
tial and  serious  deliberation.  Not  as  partisans,  but  as  tri- 
bunes, ought  we,  who  are  the  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
matter,  to  sit  in  judgment  now  to  examine  all  our  situations; 
not  with  fierce  hates,  but  in  dispassionate  friendship  should 
W3  sound  the  present  depths  of  our  faith  and  look  in  fearless 
good-wiU  at  ca,ch  other's  views.  Shall  any  so  err  in  judg- 
ment or  heart  as  to  forget  that,  however  much  our  difference, 
we  should  at  least  be  men  of  justice  and  truth? 

Friends  abroad,  brethren  at  home,  this  is  no  schism. 
All  who  thus  view  it,  will  misconceive  the  problem,  and  will 
undorstiind  nothing  of  the  solution  which  Providence  will 
assuredly  give  it,  until,  like  Mormonism  in  its  entirety,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  age.  It  is  a  result, 
not  a  split ^ — a  result  of  the  whole  and  7wt  of  u  jx^rt.  There 
is  a  condition  in  "Mormonism^'  to-day,  and  not  a  dissension. 
It  i»  a  condition  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  sentmieut  and 
practical  situations  both  social  and  religious.  True,  it  has 
now  assumed  form,  through  the  action  of  the  Utah  Priest- 
hood, in  High  Council,  upon  certain  of  its  members.  But 
though  this  action  has  been  brought  about  between  the  few 
who  represent  the  Utah  Magazine  and  the  ruling  authori- 
ties of  the  Church,  it  extends,  in  fact,  to  a  defining  of  the 
situations  of  the  whole,  both  priests  and  people.  The  situa- 
tions of  the  authorities  are  vei*y  simple;  their  aims  of  govern- 
ment imujcnse;  but  much  better  adapted  to  the  conceptions 
and  conditions  of  the  world  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  srch 
men  as  Charlemagne  and  the  ruling  Priesthood  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  were  bringing  the  barbaric  chaos  of  Eur- 
ope into  form;  certainly  not  suited  to  the  advanced  thought 
of  modern  times,  nor  specially  adapted  to  our  conditions  to- 
day, occupying,  as  we  do,  the  geographical  heart  of  the 
Pacific  Territories.  And  thus  it  practically  stands  that  the 
ruling  Church  authorities  of  Utah  in  the  coming  issue  have 
defined  nut  only  the  situations  for  their  people  but  also  the 
situations  of  the  United  States  concerning  this  Territory.  I 
grant  thtre  is  integrity  in  the  conception  of  our  leaders  from 
their  point  of  viewing  Priesthood,  and  a  certain  legitimacy  in 
their  position;  but  that  position  mankind  never  will  again 
allow  to  be  maintained,  especially  on  this  continent.  The 
gist  of  all  their  situations  and  policy,  both  social  and  religi- 
ous, is  fumd  in  two  words — theocratic  absolutism.  But 
just  at  this  point  we  have  to  pause,  for  there  is  now  clearly 
defined  for  us  a  form  of  religious  and  soci-,1  government, 
which  the  thousands  of  us  understood  not  to  be  in  the  Mor- 
mon programme  when  we  accepted  it.  Circumstances,  then, 
are  to-day  bringing  us  to  a  reconsideration  of  ourselves  and 
our  stanfli-point-*.  There  is  no  more  schism  about  the  mat- 
ter than  there  was  in  the  world  when  we  were  baptized. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Mormon  people  throughout  the  world 
must  determine  for  themselves  how  many  of  them  have  ac- 
ccptoJ,  or  how  many  in  future  will  accept  understand ingli/  a 
theocratic  absolutism  as  the  truo  exposition  of  their  faith 
and  the  jrcnius  of  the  Mormon  work. 


\Vc  have  before  us,  near  in  tho  future,  not  a  schism,  but 
the  very  issue  of  Mormondom.  Five  more  years  of  deter- 
mined iu\  .linistration  of  the  authorities  of  this  Church  to- 
wards temporal  and  spiritual  absolutisms,  under  the  new  cir- 
cumfctances  of  the  coming  times,  will  clearly  show  the  char- 
acter and  genius  of  the  Mormon  people.  If  such  movements 
as  Cooperation  and  Consecration  are  pressed  home  with  the 
settled  purpose  and  concentrated  might  which  have  ever 
characterized  the  administration  of  President  Young,  then 
we  shall  perforce  more  fully  understand  ourselves,  oiir  inten- 
tions and  our  Issues. 

There  never  was  a  man  who  stood  more  firmly  to  his  pur- 
poses and  more  consistently  maintained  his  own  conceptions 
of  his  mission,  than  Brigham  Young.  I  canndt  help  doing 
justice  to  him  who  has  led  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  at 
the  same  time  claiming  my  own  views  upon  religion  and 
social  government.  Judging,  then,  from  all  the  past,  the 
President  will  continue  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  maintain  all 
his  positions  and  carry  ont  all  his  purposes.  He  would  give 
up  a  kingdom  and  become  a  private  gentleman  rather  than 
renounce  his  policy.  This  I  admire,  touching  the  consist- 
ency of  his  character;  but  I  also  believe  the  policy  of  a  theo- 
cratic absolutism  to  be  detrimental  to  our  commonwealth, 
destructive  to  individualism  and  personal  enterprise,  and  in 
radical  antagonism  to  tho  general  rights  of  man. 

Taking  these  views  of  the  subject  from  various  sides,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  entire  Mormon  people  and  their 
movement  are  entering  into  an  insne  not  a  schisni.  This 
brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  side,  which  has  al- 
ways existed  in  the  Mormon  Church,  though  circumstances 
are  now  bringing  that  side  into  more  determined  promin- 
ence. It  matters  not  what  name  you  give  it,  for  it  is  facts 
and  conditions  that  we  are  tracing — the  facts  and  conditions 
of  all  Mormondom,  in  its  social  and  religious  elements.  Call 
one  side,  if  it  so  please,  the  orthodox,  and  the  other  the 
heterodox;  or,  what  would  be  much  more  just,  the  absolute 
and  the  exclusive,  the  liberal  and  univcrsalian.  Both  are 
the  outgrowths  of  the  Mormon  people. 

Now  this  liberal  side  has  its  corresponding  thoughts, 
genius,  will  and  direction.  The  characteristics  of  these  are 
towards  individualism  and  self-manifestation,  towards  expan- 
sion rather  than  concentration. 

The  tens  of  thousands  from  the  old  countries  embraced 
Mormonism  because  thoy  believed  it  to  bo  the  broadest  and 
most  liberal  system,  socially  and  religiously,  ever  revealed 
from  Heaven  to  man.  They  viewed  it  not  as  something  des- 
tined to  be  narrowed  down  into  an  absolute  rule  and  a  state 
of  isolation  in  a  given  locality,  for,  though  they  believed  that 
Zion  had  gone  up  into  the  mountains  for  growth,  they  pro- 
phetically, beheld  her  coming  down  from  tho  mountains  and 
spreading  over  all  the  earth  with  healing  medicine  for  the 
nations.  It  is  true  the  Mormon  system  was  understood  to  be 
a  system  of  Divine  government,  but  certainly  not  for  that  less 
fraught  with  r/ood  will  for  all  mankind — not  less  general  in 
its  applications  for  human  good  in  every  part  of  the  earth. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  fact  that  we  became  a  nation  of  mission- 
aries, and  in  the  fervor  of  a  grand  ambition,  spread  our  mar- 
vellous religious  enterprise  over  almost  every  land.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  mighty  genius  of  a  mission  which  impelled  us 
through  tho  nations,  with  our  glad  tidings  that  God  once 
more  had  spoken  to  man  and  that  the  Heavens  were  opened, 
never  to  be  closed  again.-  As  He  is  my  judge.  I  believe  to 
this  day  that  this  was  and  is  the  truth.  And  this  passing 
testimony  leads  me  directly  to  another  phase  of  what  I  have 
termed  a  condition  of  the  whole  and  not  a  schism  made  by  a 
few  thinking  men.  The  phase  to  which  I  now  refer,  is  the 
spiritual  phase  of  Mormonism  and  the  Mormons.  I  think 
that  no  one  will  say  that  this  phase  constitutes  a  schism. 
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when  it  onco  belonged  to  the  entire  people,  from  the  Prophet 
to  the  last  member  baptized,  and  did  in  fact  create  the  Slor- 
mon  type  of  religion. 

Here,  then,  we  will  start  this  line  of  our  subject,  with  the 
statement  that  several  thousand  Mormon  Elders  have  been 
impelled  by  the  forceful  spirit  of  a  new  dispensation,  through 
the  nations,  especially  of  Europe,  bearing  witness  that  God 
had  spoken  to  man  again  and  that  the  Heavens  were  opened 
never  more  to  be  closed.  This  we  all  believed,  and  all  even 
declared  that  they  knew  it  to  be  true.  That  form  of  wording 
expressive  of  knowledge,  became  the  peculiar  distinction  be- 
tween the  Mormons  and  the  different  sects,  who  affirmed  that 
certainty  was  not  possible  in  this  world  touching  spiritual 
and  eternal  thincs,  and  that  God  would  never  opeu  the 
Heavens  to  speak  to  man  again  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  whole  world  should  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  great  Tribunal.  IJut  the  Mormon  Elders  bore  their 
strange  testimony  to  the  reverse  of  this  in  their  own  exper- 
ience; they  made,  from  first  to  last,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion converts,  of  whom  nearly  every  man  was  ordained  to 
preach  and  witness  to  the  great  spiritual  condition  and  facts 
of  the  Mormon  dispensation.  And  to  the  men  let  us  add  the 
sisters,  who  were  not  only  brought  into  the  same  spiritual 
state,  but  who  testified  to  it  as  earnestly  as  did  the  brethren, 
making,  on  their  part  of  our  missionary  operations,  almost  as 
many  converts.  Thi.s,  then,  it  will  be  perceived,  formed  the 
proper  Mormon  condition  and  experience,  and  out  of  this 
grew  our  unity  which  we  have  all  dwelt  upon  so  much  and 
which  has  so  astonished  the  world.  Now  ihis  condition  was 
one  of  unlimited  free  thought,  free  speech  and  individual 
manifestations  of  gifts  and  character.  It  made  us,  in  fact, 
immensely  republican  in  our  genius,  and  our  Elders  were 
veritable  image-sinash3rs  in  beating  down  the  conservatisms 
of  religions,  and  the  consolidations  of  ages  in  institutional 
forms.  New  thought s."new  ideas,  new  inspirations,  were  the 
very  characteristics  of  t  no  Mormon  condition.  We  were  not 
afntid  of  contact  with  the  world,  we  courted  not  i.solation  for 
the  growth  of  our  faith,  but  sought  a  broad  field  and  univer- 
sal publicity.  The  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  can  bear  testimony  how  little  we 
ft  ami  to  throw  our  thoughts  down  before  them,  and  how 
many  thousands  of  converts  wo  took  from  under  the  pulpits 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  age.  This  was  in  conse- 
(jucnce  of  our  spiritual  power  and  the  irresistible  force  of 
our  testimony.  It  w;.s  not  because  we  were  masterly  build- 
ers and  administrators  of  temporal  systems  and  guvornajent, 
for  the  majority  of  us  wore  young  and  incxpericucod,  but  it 
was  because  we  were  daring  thinkers  in  new  directions  and 
God  sent  antagonists  to  all  conservatisms.  Our  very  missions 
taught  us  that  conservatisms,  whether  in  religions  or  in  na- 
tional polity,  brought  tlio  world  into  spiritual  and  temporal 
bondage  and  hindered  it  from  pursuing  a  progressive  course; 
and  we  are  now  finding  the  same  thing  to  be  true  in  our  ex- 
perience in  Utah.  As  nearly  all  the  Scotch,  P]nglish  and 
Welsh  Elders  were  very  young  men,  we  did  not  at  first  real- 
ize that  conservatism  and  concentration  of  governmental 
power  were  sometimes  necessary  even  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ence of  a  people,  as  we  can  now  understand  it,  through  the 
illustrations  of  President  Young's  personal  mission  in  bring- 
ing the  Saints  into  the  llocky  ^fountains  and  there  consoli- 
dating them  into  a  social  and  temporal  power.  What  the 
Elders  at  first  chiefly  appreciated,  was. that  they  were  as  bat- 
teries of  thought,  charged  with  new  ideas,  fresh  inspirations 
and  bolder  views  of  God  and  his  intentions  concerning  man- 
kind. Hence  grew  up  among  us  men  of  strong  individual- 
ity, marked  character,  and  daring  thought  in  new  direc- 
tions. For  individualism  and  character  take  such  men  as 
Brigham  Young  and  llebcr  C.  Kimball;  for  thinkers  and 


idealists,  the  two  Pratts  and  Amasa  L3rman.  They  were 
the  legitimate  outgrowths  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  condition 
of  the  Mormon  mission. 

But  Brigham*s  mission  was  as  necessary  as  that  of  Joseph 
— the  successor  necessary  even  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
work  of  the  founder. 

After  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  the  Prophet  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation, and  whose  very  character  was  that  of  a  smasher-down 
of  worn-out  systems  and  all  impediments  to  human  progress, 
came  Brigham  Young,  the  Prophet  of  conservatism  and  or- 
ganization— a  very  society-builder  by  nature.  He  led  the 
people  into  the  wilderness,  away  from  a  lawless  mob  who 
sought  to  destroy  them;  he  organized  and  consolidated  them 
into  a  community,  representing  perhaps  the  most  clock-like 
piece  of  social  machinery  ever  created  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  its  perfection  in  this  feature  of  consolidation 
and  centralization,  is  its  present  detriment.  It  is  too  much 
like  clock-work  machinery;  for  human  society  can  never  be 
reduced  to  mechanical  conditions  or  mathematical  laws.  Much 
lass  can  this  be  in  such  a  work  as  Mormonism,  the  very  genius 
of  which  was  destined  to  charge  not  only  its  own  society  but 
the  whole  world  with  fresh  impulses,  ever  coming,  never 
ceasing.  Human  society  can  only  be  brought  into  a  temporal 
and  spiritual  absolutism,  mechanically  thinking  in  tlie  daily 
circles  of  one  man's  brain,  by  the  Heavens  being  closed  for  a 
time,  80  that  fresh  thoughts  and  inspirations  may  cease  to 
flow  in  their  ten  thousand  channels  to  the  niitsscs. 

And  this  has  been  the  case.  The  President  himself  hon- 
estly confessed  this,  when  he  affirmed,  at  the  High  Council, 
that  we  had  enough  revelations  on  hand  to  last  us  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  Heaver  s  have 
been  closed  while  we  have  been  building  up  cur  temporal 
power  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Thus  we  find  two  conditums  belonging  to  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, which  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  their  history:  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual.  The  temporal  is  represented  in 
the  miasion  of  Brigham  Young,  the  spiritual  in  the  mission 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  legitimate  in 
their  turn,  and  have  gi'own  out  of  the  amsiifntcd  authorities 
of  the  Church.  No  one  will  ever  undei'stand  our  Mormon  prob- 
lem in  the  past,  much  less  in  the  future,  who  treats  these  two 
conditions  as  constituting  a  schism;  yet  all  human  experience 
proves  that  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  are  always  some- 
what opposed,  and  wmietimcs  njarvellously  so. 

Let  a  community — as  ours  docs  now — ^go  with  heart  and 
might  to  build  up  a  temporal  absolutism,  extending  to  the 
very  sum  of  the  whole,  and  to  such  elaborate  minuteness  as 
to  control  the  property,  the  enterprise,  the  actions,  and  even 
the  thoughts  of  every  man,  woman  and  child, — then  the  tem- 
poral is  in  direct  antiigonism  to  the  spiritual,  and  will 
destroy  it.  This,  in  fact,  has  been  the  case,  but  there  must 
come  the  reaction — the  issue  of  the  whole,  not  the  schism — 
and  that  is  the  part  of  the  Mormon  problem  now  before  us. 
A  temporal  absolutism  will  in  time  explode  itself.  Every 
experienced  thinker  knows  that  this  is  a  sound  statement  of 
social  philosophy. 

If  this  temporal  absolutism  explode,  what,  then,  will  be- 
come of  Mormonism  and  the  Mormons  ?  Why,  they  will  be 
expanded  a  hundred-fold.  The  spiritual  condition,  which  is 
represented  in  Joseph  Smith's  mission,  is  not  only  i\\Q  proper 
condition  of  the  Church,  hut  it  is  the  oldest  and  most  univer- 
sal among  the  Saints.  It  has  been  the  condition  of  the  whole 
and  not  a  part,  and  the  return  to  it,  instead  of  being  a  schism, 
will  be  a  return  to  our  proper  state.  We  have  nearly  all 
left  that  state  since  we  came  lo  Utah,  because  circumstances 
naturally  tended  another  way,  and  the  v«ry  necessities  of  our 
existence  as  a  co'mmunity,  in  the  first  settling  of  society,  threw 
us  all  into  the  direction  of  the  special  mission  of  our  Prcsi- 
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dent,  who  has  gone,  with  the  Twelve  and  the  leading  author- 
ities, so  far  out  of  the  primitive  condition  of  Joseph  Smith's 
mission,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  return.  The 
people^  however,  will  be  restored  to  the  spiritual  condition 
from  which  they  have  dtpartcd.  The  very  nature  of  things 
will  bring  this  about  by  the  law  of  reaction,  as  certainly  as 
that  the  day  succeeds  the  night. 

That  is  our  issue.  We  shall  all  return  in  time  to  Joseph 
Smith  who  founded  us,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  his 
work.  The  predominance  of  temporalities  will  pass  away, 
and  the  very  energy  and  executive  ability  of  the  President, 
the  Twelve,  and  tljc  IJishops,  in  attempting  to  i educe  the 
community  to  an  absolute  temporal  rule,  will  bring  about  the 
reaction.  Co-operation  must  be  c<mtinucd;  the  ''Order  of 
Enoch"  attenjptcd.  or  else  resigned;  and,  as  before  observed, 
the  President  never  gives  up  his  purpoj-os. 

The  vision  winch  we  Itave  heard  so  much  about,  will  be  ful- 
filled. The  'hoops,"  which  the  Presidency  and  the  Twelve 
arc  driving  around  I  ho  ponplo,  will  burst  by  the  very  force 
of  the  present  policy.  Jn:><»pli  Smith  will  again  come  upper- 
moi^tj  his  name  agaijj  ring  through  every  nation.  The  genius 
of  the  mission  ot'our  groat  founder  will  redeem  the  people 
and  bring  ab;mt  sj)irituil  and  mental  IVeoilom. 

If  this  be  not  rcnli/.iMl,  .Mfainonism  and  the  Mormons  wi'l 

die  out  of  the  world.     'J'lie  ninne  of  Hrigham   will  live,  but 

I     our  work  will  enter  into  a  n;".v    phase.     The    Saints  are  an 

inspiratiofjal  picjplo.  and  their  return  to  a  spiritual  state  will 

I     be  most  logitiinntc      The  genius  and  mission  of  Joseph  will 

I     revive  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.    This  is  the  solution  of  the 

whole  Mormon  problem.     Cannot  our  friends  abroad  and  our 

brethren   at  homo   und'rslind    then,   that   this  will  be   no 
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And  noiitun  takcth  thin  Iioiior  uiifo  hiiiiscir,  but  he  that  iij  culled 
of  God,  n.s  wa.s  Aaron. 

P.\LL. 

There  is,  probably,  nocjuestion  of  more  interest  to  the  faith- 
ful elder  of  Israel,  than  that  of  calling  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  quotation  from  the  sayings  of  Paul  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  often  been  used  in  defence  of 
the  practice  prevailing  for  many  years  past  in  this  church, 
of  calling  men  to  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  missions, 
by  an  effort  of  dictatorial  power,  without  any  reference  or 
respect  to  their  individual  inspirations.  Indeed,  the  right  to 
exercise  any  agency  or  discretion  on  the  subject  by  the  indi- 
vidual most  interested,  has  been  s)  utterly  ignored  that  the 
mere  hesitancy  of  the  person  called  to  go  upon  a  mission — no 
matter  how  much  it  may  be  against  his  own  feelings,  nor 
how  destructive  it  may  be  to  his  personal  affairs — would  sub- 
ject him  to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censure;  and  in  some 
cases  would  be  considered  causo  sufficient  to  justify  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Church. 

I  hnvo  often  heard  Kldors  who  were  enthusiastically  con- 
servative in  their  viev/s,  (|U)to  and  wind  up  with  what  they 
considered  tlio  most  conclusive  of  arguments,  Viz:  -'How 
was  Aaron  called  f  Why,  he  was  called  of  God  through 
M  )S3^.  '*  I  hope  I  shall  not  b^  considered  too  heten)dox 
when  I  declare  that  Aaron  mis  unf  called  of  God  through 
Moses.  In  proof  of  thi.-?  a.^.scrtion  1  (juote  Kx  idiw  4th  chap- 
tcr,  14 til  verse: 

And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  has  kindled  ugainst  Moses,  und  Ho 
said,  l8  not  Aaroa,  the  Lovite,  thy  brother?  1  know  that  he  can 
speak  well.  And  also,  behold,  he  conieth  forth  to  meet  thee,  and 
when  he  seeth  thee  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart. 


At  this  period,  nearly  forty  years  had  passed  away  from 
the  timg.  of  Moses*  flight  from  Egypt,  and  since  he  had  seen  ' 
Aaron,  and  the  opening  of  God's  ministrations  to  him  through 
the  burning  bush.  We  have  no  account  of  his  having  had 
any  intcrcouree  with  his  brethren  in  Egypt  during  all  the 
time  of  his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Midian.  Who  told  Aaron 
to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  his  brother  Moees  ? 
Who  told  Aaron  that  God  had  called  his  brother  Moses  ?  In 
answer  to  these  cjucstions.  we  cjuote  Exodus  4th  chapter,  27th  t 
verse: 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Aaroiiy  go  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses.      i 
And  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed  bim.        \ 

Aaron  was  prepared  by  the  voice  of  revelation  for  the  spe- 
cial part  that  he  was  to  play  in  the  great  work  he  performed  in     | 
behalf  of  Israel      The  saying  of  God, — ''I  know  that  he  can     ( 
speak  well,** — foreshadowed  the  character  of  Aaron's  mission,      j 

Aaron  was  rich  in  that  wherein  Moses  was  deficient — the 
power  of  speech.  Moses,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rah  in  ad- 
ministrative (|ualitics  of  mind  — Aaron's  utter  want  of  admin- 
istrative abihty  was  rendered  apparent  during  the  forty 
days  that  he  was  lell  in  charge,  while  Moses  was  in  the 
•'mount."  Sidney  Kigdon  was  not  more  unfortunate  in  his  i 
efforts  to  govern  the  people  in  Kirtland,  than  was  Aaron, 
when,  through  his  want  of  tact,  the  congregation  broke  loose  i 
from  him  and  transferred  their  hope  of  leadership  to  a  small 
golden  image  of  a  bull-calf  \ 

J'eter  was  left  in  charge  of  the  church  by  Jesus  (^hrist. 
Was   Peter's  presidency  ignored  when  Jesus  himself  called      j 
Paul  ?    Does  not  this   show  that  the  Lord  calls  whomsoever 
He  will,  through  the  authorities  of  the  Church  or  otherwise  ?      ' 

Peter,  by  education  and  instinct,  was  Judaic  in  character,      i 
The  field  of  observation  of  a  fisherman  on  the   liake  of  Gal- 
ilee, was  narrow  in  the  extreme.     He  knew  but  little  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  land  of  his  fathers.     All  his  conceptions      j 
of  the  grand  and  glorious  in  the  work  of  redemption,  were      ^ 
confined  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  chosen  seed.     Many 
years  passed  away  before  he  was  ever  prepared  for  a  thrice-     i 
repeated  vision,  which,  coupled  with  the  outpmring  of  tic     | 
Holy  Ghost  upon  Corneliusand  his  household,  broke  through 
the  shell  of  his  tradition,   and   taught  him  that  the  Gospel 
was  broad  enough  for  the  salvation  of  the  (ircok  as  well  as 
the  Jew. 

J*aul  was  a  man  of  another  mould;  through  a  more  intel- 
lectual training,  alfthat  was  c«)smopolitan  in  a  nVturally  gen- 
erous nature  was  developed. 

Paul  cn)uld  no  more  have  confined  his  conception  of  the 
saving  character  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  elevation  of 
the  *'chosen  seed,"  than  Peter  could  have  at  once  overcome 
his  iron  bound  Judaic  prejudices,  and  extended  his  views  of 
the  area  of  salvation  beyond  the  hills  of  Judea.  If  no  man 
can  take  upon  himself  the  honor  of  the  mini.>try  of  the  word 
of  God,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  iXiQwimU- 
citJmd  insptnttton  is  absolutely  necessary  to  (jualify  a  man  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  power  of  the  spirit.  I  d>  not  wish 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  wii  lawful  for  tho.se  in  authority 
to  call  whomsoever  they  will  to  go  upon  missions  to  preach 
the  Gospel;  but  I  do  contend  that  unless  the  call  so  made 
shall  meet  with  a  response  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual called  to  perform  a  special  work  in  the  ministry,  that 
the  call  is  not  made  by  the  inspiration  of  God  s  spirit.  For 
if  the  pervon  selected  is  a  worthy  servant,  it  is  his  right  that 
the  Lord,  in  calling  him  through  another,  should  »pcuk  hud 
enough  for  him  to  hear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  be 
an  unfaithful^and  slothful  servant,  he  cannot  have  the  an- 
swer and  witness  of  the  spirit,  and  is  not  worthy,  nor  will  the 
Jiord  want  him  to  go  forth  in  the  ministry — for  such  a  man 
would  only  gather  such  souls  as  were  of  like  character  with 
himself. 
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I  contend  that  no  calling  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  let 
it  be  made  by  whomsoever  it  may,  is  of  God  unless  the  in- 
spiration and  witness  of  the  spirit  reach  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  individual  called.  Unless  this  be  the  case,  he  \fi  not 
"called  of  God  as  was  Aaron.'* 

Who  amonj;  the  elders  of  Israel  docs  not  know  that  for 
many  years,  the  word  ^'mission"  has  bceii  used  in  very  many 
cases  as  a  terror  to  the  (real  or  supposed)  transgressor;  and 
that  "spite  missions"  are  not  unknown  circumstances?  What 
has  dried  up  most  of  the  missionary  fields  among  the  nations? 
Is  it  because  the  righteous  element  has  been  exhausted  in 
those  nations?  By  no  means.  But  because  the  drunkard 
and  the  illicit  dealer  in  cattle  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
constituted  the  representatives  of  Zion,  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  find  reforming  influences  abroad  that  they  would 
not  give  heed  to  at  home.  It  is  also  because  many  of  the 
young,  the  careless  and  inexperienced  have  very  often  been 
sent  forth  as  representatives  of  Zion — they  going  forth  re- 
luctantly, and  fearfully,  feeling  no  inspiration  nor  desire  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  the  ministry.  They 
have  gone  bccanso  the  finger  of  scorn  would  have  been 
pointed  at  them  had  they  not  gone.  A  great  part  of  those 
young  men  were  of  noble  spirit,  and  of  excellent  parentage, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  in  time  have  been  called  with  the 
holiest  of  all  callings,  namely:  through  the  inspiration  of  God 
witnessed  in  their  own  souls — CALLKI)  of  (Jod  as  was 
Aaron. 

Many  go(fd  and  true  men  have  been  called  by  an  inexor- 
able spirit  of  power,  tj  leave  houses,  lands,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  have  all  their  industries  broken  up — the  plans  and 
labors  of  years  destroyed.  What  for?  For  (Christ's  sake  and 
the  Gospel?  No!  but  because  of  a  private  pique  on  the  part 
of  a  Bishop — a  President  or  influential  enemy.  They  went 
not  because  they  felt  the  inspirations  of  the  spirit  prompting 
them,  as  it  did  Aaron  when  he  went  out  if)  meet  his  brother 
Moses.  They  went  away  grieved  in  spirit — their  confidence 
and  trust  in  their  brethren  injured.  Through  their  prayers 
and  faithfulness  they  were  blessed  in  a  measure  and  blessed 
others,  but  did  they  feel  that  Divine  uncti'.»n  resting  upon 
them  that  they  would  have  felt  had  they  gone  bccau.se  they 
had  (iod*8  inspirations  speaking  to  their  own  souls,  and  till- 
ing them  with  the  noblest  desires  to  be  the  bearers  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  honest  in  heart? 

I  think  it  is  manifest  t)  all  that,  beginning  with  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  spiritual- 
ity of  the  work  has  been  manifest, and  that  we  have  by  almost 
insensible  degrees  devol  )ped  in  the  course  of  years  a  most  in- 
tense materiality. 

Ancient  Israel  refused  to  have  the  Lord  talk  to  them  di- 
rectly, but  requested  3Ioses  to  ask  the  Lord  to  tiilk  only  with 
him,  and  let  him  bo  a  n).;uth-piece  unto  them.  But  do  we 
want  to  go  back  to  those  days  for  light,  or  for  all  our  prece- 
dents? If  so,  then  let  us  go  back  to  the  laws  of  sacrifice — to 
the  bloody  Mosiac  code  as  well. 

If  we  have  been  made  the  blessed  recipients  of  a  higher 
and  holier  faith,  let  us  strive  for  the  highest  developments  of 
that  faith.  If  the  promise  is  to  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
take  of  the  things  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  reveal 
them  unto  us,  let  us  strive  to  cultivate  an  inspirational  state 
or  condition,  that  having  eiirs  and  hearts,  we  can  both  hear 
and  understand  for  ourselves  the  whispering  of  the  "still, 
small  voice  of  the  spirit,'*- -then  shall  we  always  know  "Who 
are  the  called." 
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A  CABD  FROM  JOHN  TULLIDGE,  JUN'R. 


Having,  afThe  trial  before  the  High  Council,  endorsed  the  vieyis 
and  sentiments  of  Elders  Harrison  and  Godbe.  I  bog  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  tbrongb  tbe  Utah  Magazixr. 

When  tbo  representatives  of  the  Latter  caj  work  came  to  us  with 
their  mission,  they  proclaimed  truth  and  liberty  to  tbe  children  of 
men.  Their  programme  was  one  of  u  grand  and  universalian  charac- 
ter, marked  not  with  those  traits  so  generally  observed  in  the  va- 
rious denominations  of  sectarianism.  The  mission  of  the  Prophet 
came  not  to  me  as  a  narrow  and  dwarfish  mission,  seeking  to  divide 
mankind,  ci eating  in  their  bosoms  petty  differences  and  sectarian 
jealousy.  I  had  no  conception  that,  in  embracing  the  Gospel,  I  was 
about  to  resign  my  manhood  and  become  a  slave  to  a  priestly  rule. 

Indeed,  I  saw  not  man  in  the  work,  nor  was  the  fear  of  man  In  my 
breast.  The  Gospel  came  as  something  grand  and  supremely  liberal, 
and  I  received  it  with  all  my  heart .  1  would  not,  oven  at  tbut 
early  age,  have  consented  to  renounce  all  that  constituted  a  man- 
namely,  reason,  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  We  understood 
"Mormonism"  to  be  characterized  by  a  different  ppirit  than  that 
which  seeks  to  coerce  the  human  mind  and  subvert  our  manhood. 

How  often  did  we  sing  the  favorite  verse  — 

Froodom  aod  reuhon  make  us  dicii, 
Tnko  those  awuy,  wbat  arc  wo  then, 
More  animals,  and  Just  as  well, 
TIio  boasts  may  thiuk  of  licuven  or  hell. 

Now  I  respectfully  beg  the  privilege  of  maintaining  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  I  believe  In  a  spiritual  work,— a  broad, 
just  and  generous  Gospel.  Such  I  received  In  my  boyhood,  and  I 
must  be  true  to  that  to  which  I  have  given  the  devotion  of  a  life. 
For  seventeen  years  I  have  stood  by  my  faith,  and  dare  not  Apos- 
TA1IZE  from  it  bow,  to  embrace  a  temporal  and  commercial  Gospel. 
The  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  is  mine.  Upon  its  platform 
let  me  stand,  though  the  price  for  desiring  to  be  a  man,  should  be 
that  which  my  brethren  have  already  paid,  for  daring,  in  the  Utah 
Magazink,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  conscience  of  m3n. 

John  Tiluooe  Jlx'r. 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


PROGRESSIVE  TUOIGU?. 

A  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  tho  following  extracts  from 
Herbert  Spencecr,  one  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  age. 

"•Why,'  it  may  be  asked,  *ifall  creeds  have  an  average  fitness  to 
their  times  and  places,  should  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  that  to  which 
we  are  born  ?  If  the  established  belief  contains  an  essential  (ruth 
— if  tho  forms  under  which  it  presents  this  truth,  though  extrin- 
sically  bad,  are  intrinsically  good — if  the  abolition  of  these  forms 
would  be  at  present  detrimental  to  the  great  majority — nay,  if 
there  are  scarcely  any  to  whom  the  ultimate  and  most  abstract 
belief  can  furnish  an  adequate  rule  of  life;  surely  it  is  wrong,  for 
(he  present  at  least,  to  propagate  this  ultimate  and  most  abstract 
belief.'  " 

'•The  reply  is,  that  (hough  existing  religious  ideas  and  institu- 
tions have  an  average  adaptation  to  the  characters  of  the  people 
who  live  under  them,  yet,  as  these  characters  are  ever  changing, 
(he  adap(ation  is  ever  becoming  imperfect;  and  the  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions need  remodelling  with  a  frequency  proportionate  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  change.  Hence,  while  it  is  requisite  that  free 
play  should  be  given  to  conservative  thought  and  action,  progres- 
sive thought  and  action  must  also  have  free  play.-  Without  the 
agency  of  both,  there  cannot  be  those  continual  re-adaptations 
which  ordeily  progress  demands.'' 
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Whoever  hesitates  to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  highest 
truth,  lest  it  should  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time,  may  re- 
assure himself  by  looking  at  his  acts  from  an  impersonal  point  of 
view.  Let  him  duly  realize  the  fact,  that  opinion  is  the  agency 
through  which  character  adapts  external  arrangements  to  itself — 
that  his  opinion  rightly  forms  part  of  this  agency — is  a  unit  of 
force,  constituting,  with  other  such  units,  the  general  power 
which  works  social  changes;  and  he  will  perceive  that  he  may 
properly  give  fulUutterance  to  his  innermost  conviction,  leaving 
it  to  produce  what  effect  it  may.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he 
has  in  him  these  sympathies  with  somo  principles  and  repugnance 
to  others. 

Ue,  with  all  his  cdpacities,  and  aspirations,  and  beliefs,  is  not 
an  accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time.  He  must  remember  that 
while  he  is  a  descendent  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future; 
and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  born  to  him,  which  he  may 
not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other  man,  may  properly 
consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad  agencies  through  whom 
works  the  Unknown  Cause;  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces 
in  him  a  certain  belief,  he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and 
act  out  that  belief. 

For,  to  rentier  in  their  highest  sense  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Nature  i«  mailo  better  l»y  no  moan, 

Hut  Nature  lunkes  that  moan  ;  uvcr  that  art 
Wliiili  you  say  wUU  to  Nature,  in  an  art 
That  Nature  make.'<. 

Not  as  adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the 
faith  that  is  in  him. 

'.  he  highest  truiii  he  bcch  hu  will  fearlessly  utter;  knowing 
that,  let  what  may  come  of  it, he  is  thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the 
;  world,  knowing  that  if  he  can  elFect  the  change  he  aims  at — well; 
j      if  not — well  also;  though  not  so  well. 

Kenan,  after  premising  that  religions  naturally  construe  as 
hostility,  even  the  most  rej*pecttul  expression  of  difference  and  ace 
enemies  in  all  who  exercise  on  them  the  simplest  rights  of  reason, 
adds  that  *'the  harshest  penalty  which  the  man  who  has  reached  a 
life  of  reflection  suffers,  is  doubtless  that  of  seeing  himself  out  off 
from  the  best  souls,  and  of  thinking  that  the  people  with  whom  he 
would  best  love  to  dwell  in  moral  communion,  must  perforce  re- 
gard him  as  perverse.  One  must  needs  be  very  confident  not  to 
be  troubled  when  women  and  children  cl.isp  their  hands  and  ex- 
claim: 'Think  as  we  do!'''  Ho  closes  with  these  noble  scnti- 
men's,  not  inapplicable,  I  think,  to  the  present  crisis. 

*'While  I  am  ready  to  receive  with  gratitude,  to  discuss,  to 
adopt,  if  need  be,  all  suggestions  really  scientific  that  may  bo  ad- 
dressed to  me:  I  shall  to  the  same  degree  persist  in  holding  as 
impertinent  the  declamations  of  the  sectarian  spirit,  and  in  avoid- 
ing at  all  cost  the  pitiful  debate  which  too  often,  by  substitut- 
ing personal  questions  for  the  pure  search  for  truth,  make 
learning  ridiculous.  If  people  imagine  that  by  insults,  by 
false  citations,  by  anonymous  and  cowardly  slanders,  by  cun- 
ning equivocations  designed  to  deceive  the  uninitiated,  they  can 
stay  my  adopted  course  of  study  and  thought,  they  are  mistaken. 
These  studies  early  had  for  me  a  supreme  interest;  they  will 
ever  remain  under  a  form  moro  and  more  extended,  the  chief 
object  of  my  investigations.  Were  I,  like  so  many  others,  the 
slave  of  my  desires,  did  interest  or  vanity  guide  me  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  labors,  people  might,  no  doubt,  by  such  measures  force 
me  to  abandon  studies,  whose  usual  reward  is  abuse.  But  desir- 
ing only  to  do  good — asking  no  recompense  for  study,  but  study 
itself — I  am  bold  to  declare  that  no  human  motive  has  power  to 
make  mo  utter  one  word  more  or  less  than  1  am  determined 
to  say.  The  liberty  I  demand  being  identical  with  that  of  science, 
cannot  be  refused  me;  if  the  seventeenth  century  had  its  Holland, 
mental  restriction,  however  general,  will  hardly  go  so  far  in  our 
day,  that  the  corner  of  the  world  8h.all  not  be  left  where  a  man 
ct.n  think  at  his  case.  Nothing,  therefore,  shall  force  me  to  de- 
viate from  the  plan  that  I  have  marked  out,  and  hold  to  be  the 
line  of  my  duty;  inflexible  search  for  the  truth  according  to  the 
measure  of  my  ability,  by  all  the  means  of  legitimate  investiga- 
tion which  are  at  the  disposal  of  man;  firm  and  frank  expression 
of  the  results  that  seem  to  me  probable  or  certain,  wholly  regard- 
less of  their  bearing,  and  careless  of  conventional  opinion;  wil- 
lingness to  correct  myself  whenever  the  criticism  of  competent 
persons,  or  the  advance  of  knowledge,  brings  me  to  it.  As  to  the 
assaults  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  they  will  afflict  without  stag- 
gering me  when  1  think  tJicm  sincere;  when  I  cannot  think  them 
so,  I  hope  through  practice  to  reach  a  serenity  that  they  will  not 
ruffle  by  an  emotion  of  sadness.'* 

Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  and  believe  me  the  friend  of 
free  thought,  whether  it  agrees  with  my  own  views  or  not. 
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THE  TRAVELING  POST-OFFICE. 


Many  years  ago,  and  before  this  Line  was  so  much  as  projected, 
I  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  Traveling  Post-office  running  along 
the  Line  of  railway  from  London  to  a  town  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, which  we  will  call  Fazeley.  My  duties  were  to  accompany 
the  mail-train,  which  left  Fazcley  at  8.15  p.  u.,  and  arrived  in 
London  about  midnight,  and  to  return  by  the  day  mail  leaving 
London  at  10.30  the  following  morning,  after  which  I  had  an  un- 
broken night  at  Fazeley,  while  another  clerk  discharged  the  same 
round  of  work;  and  in  this  way  each  alternate  evening  I  was  on 
duty  in  the  railway  post-office  van.  At  first  I  suffered  a  little  from 
a  hurry  and  tremor  of  nerve  in  pursuing  my  occupation  while  the 
train  was  crashing  along  under  bridges  and  through  tunnels  at  & 
speed  which  was  then  thought  marvelous  and  perilous;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  my  hands  and  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  and  I  could  go  through  my  business  with 
the  same  despatch  and  ease  as  in  the  post-office  of  the  country 
town  where  1  had  learned  it,  and  from  which  I  had  been  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  the  surveyor  of  the  district,  Mr.  Huntingdon. 
In  fact,  the  work  soon  fell  into  a  monotonous  routine,  which,  night 
after  night,  was  pursued  in  an  unbroken  course  by  myself  and  the 
junior  clerk,  who  was  my  only  assistant:  the  railway  post-office 
work  not  having  then  attained  the  importance  and  magnitude  it 
now  possesses. 

Our  route  lay  through  an  agricultural  district  containing  many 
small  towns,  which  made  up  two  or  three  bags  only;  one  for  Lon- 
don; another  perhaps  for  the  country  town;  a  third  for  the  r.ailway 
post-office,  to  be  opened  by  us,  and  the  enclosures  to  bo  distrib- 
uted according  to  their  various  addresses.  The  clerks  in  many  of 
these  small  offices  were  women,  as  is  very  generally  the  case  still, 
being  the  daughters  and  female  relatives  of  the  nominal  postmas- 
ter, who  transact  most  of  the  business  of  the  office,  and  whose 
names  are  most  frequently  signed  upon  the  bills  accompanying  the 
bags.  I  was  a  young  man,  and  somewhat  more  curious  in  femin- 
ine handwriting  than  I  am  now.  There  was  one  family  in  partic- 
ular, whom  I  had  never  seen,  but  with  whose  signatures  I  was  per- 
fectly familiar — clear,  delicate,  and  educated,  very  unlike  the 
miserable  scrawl  upon  other  letter-bills.  One  New  Year's-eve,  in 
a  moment  of  sentiment,  I  tied  a  slip  of  paper  among  a  bundle  of 
letters  for  their  office,  upon  which  I  hod  written,  »'A  happy  New 
Year  to  you  all."  The  next  evening  brought  me  a  return  of  my 
good  wishes,  as  I  guessed,  by  three  sisters  of  the  name  of  Clifton. 
From  that  day,  every  now  and  then,  a  sentence -or  two  as  brief  as 
the  one  above,  passed  between  us,  and  the  feeling  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  grew  upon  me,  though  I  had  never  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  my  fair  unknown  friends. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  following  October  that  it  came 
under  my  notice  that  the  then  Premier  of  the  ministry  was  paying 
an  autumn  visit  to  a  nobleman,  whose  country  seat  was  situated 
near  a  small  village  on  our  line  of  rail.  The  Premier's  despatch 
box,  containing,  of  course,  all  the  despatches  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  down  to  him,  passed  between  him  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  was,  as  usual,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  post-office. 
The  Continent  was  just  then  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  critical 
stale;  wo  were  thought  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  an  European  war; 
and  there  were  murmurs  floating  about,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
ministry  up  and  down  the  country.  These  circumstances  made 
the  charge  of  the  despatch- box  the  more  interesting  to  me.  It  was 
very  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  old-fashioned  workboxes used 
by  ladies  before  boxes  of  polished  and  ornamental  wood  came  into 
vogue,  and,  like  them,  it  was  covered  with  red  morocco  leather, 
and  it  fastened  with  a  lock  and  key.  The  first  time  it  came 
into  my  hands  I  took  such  special  notice  of  it  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Upon  the  corner  of  the  lid  I  detected  a  peculiar  device 
scratched  slightly  upon  it,  most  probably  with  the  sharp  point  of 
a  steel  pen,  in  such  a  moment  of  preoccupation  of  mind  as  causes 
most  of  us  to  draw  odd  lines  and  caricatured  faces  upon  any  piece 
of  paper  which  may  lie  under  our  hand.  It  wai  the  old  revolu- 
tionary device  of  a  heart  with  a  dagger  piercing  it;  and  I  won- 
dered whether  it  could  be  the  Premier,  or  one  of  his  secretaries, 
who  had  traced  it  upon  the  morocco. 

The  box  had  been  traveling  up  and  down  for  about  ten  days, 
and,  as  the  village  did  not  make  up  a  bag  for  London,  there  being 
very  few  letters  excepting  those  from  the  great  house,  the  letter- 
bag  from  the  house,  and  the  despatch-box,  were  handed  direct 
into  our  traveling  post-office.  But  in  compliment  to  the  presence 
of  the  Premier  in  the  neighborhood,  the  train,  instead  of  slacken- 
ing speed  only,  stopped  altogether,  in  order  that  the  Premier's 
trusty  and  confidential  messenger  might  deliver  the  important  box 
into  my  own  hands,  that  its  perfect  safety  might  be  ensured.  I 
bad  an  undefined  suspicion  that  some  person  was  also  employed  to 
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accompany  the  train  up  to  London,  for  three  or  foar  times  I  had 
met  with  a  foreign-looking  gentleman  at  Euston-square,  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  carriage  nearest  the  post-office  van,  and  eyeing 
the  heavy  bags  as  they  were  transferred  from  my  care  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officials  from  the  General  Post-offlco.  But  though  I 
felt  amused  and  somewhat  nettled  at  this  needless  precaution,  I 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  man,  except  to  observe  that  he  had 
the  swarthy  aspect  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  he  kept  his  face  well 
away  from  the  light  of  the  lamps.  Except  for  these  things,  and 
after  the  first  time  or  two,  the  Premier's  despatch-box  interested 
roe  no  more  than  any  other  part  of  my  charge.  My  work  had  been 
doubly  monotonous  for  some  time  past,  and  I  began  to  think  it 
time  to  get  up  some  little  entertainment  with  my  unknown  friends, 
the  Cliftons.  I  was  just  thinking  of  it  as  the  train  stopped  at  the 
station  about  a  mile  from  the  town  where  they  lived,  and  their 
postman,  a  gruff  matter-of-fact  fellow — ^you  could  see  it  in  every 
line  of  his  face — put  in  the  letter-bags,  and  with  them  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  mo.  It  was  in  an  official  envelope,  **0n  Her  Majesty's 
Service,*'  and  the  seal  was  an  official  seal.  On  the  folded  paper 
inside  it  (folded  officially  also)  I  read  the  following  order:  «*Mr. 
Wilcox  is  requested  to  permit  tho  bearer,  the  daughter  of  the  post- 
master at  Eaton,  to  see  the  working  of  the  railway  post-office  dur- 
ing the  up-journey."  The  writing  I  knew  well  as  being  that  of  one 
of  the  surveyor's  clerks,  and  tho  signature  was  Mr.  Iluntingdon's. 
The  bearer  of  the  order  presented  herself  at  the  door,  the  snorting 
of  the  engine  gave  notice  of  tho  instant  departure  of  tho  train,  I 
held  out  my  hand,  the  young  lady  sprang  lightly  and  deftly  into 
the  van,  and  we  were  off  again  on  our  midnight  journey. 

She  was  a  small  slight  creature,  one  of  those  slender  little  girls 
one  never  thinks  of  as  being  a  woman,  dressed  neatly  and  plainly 
in  a  dark  dress,  with  a  veil  hanging  a  little  over  her  face  and 
tied  under  her  chin:  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  her  appear- 
ance being  a  great  mass  of  light  hair,  almost  yellow,  which  had 
got  loose  in  some  way,  and  fell  down  her  neck  in  thick  wavy 
tresses.  She  had  a  free  pleasant  way  about  her,  not  in  the  least 
bold  or  forward,  which  in  a  minute  or  two  made  her  presence  seem 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  As  she  stood  beside  mo  be- 
fore the  row  of  boxes  into  which  I  was  sorting  my  letters,  she 
asked  questions  and  I  answered  as  if  it  were  quite  an  every-day 
occurrence  for  us  to  be  travelling  up  together  in  the  night  mail  to 
Euston-square  station.  I  blamed  myself  for  an  idiot  that  I  had 
not  sooner  made  an  opportunity  for  visiting  my  unknown  friends 
at  Eaton. 

"Then,*'  I  said,  putting  down  the  letter-bill  from  their  own 
office  before  her,  *<may  I  ask  which  of  the  signatures  I  know  so 
well,  is  yours  ?  Is  it  A.  Clifton,  or  M.  Clifton,  or  S.  Clifton  ?  She 
hesitated  a  little,  and  blushed,  and  lifted  up  her  frank  childlike 
eyes  to  mine. 

**I  am  A.  Clifton,"  she  answered. 

**And  your  name  ?"  I  said. 

*'Anne;"  then,  as  if  anxious  to  give  some  explanation  to  me  of 
her  present  position,  she  added,  *'I  was  going  up  to  London  on  a 
visit,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  travel  in  the  post-office 
to  see  how  the  work  was  done,  and  Mr.  Huntingdon  came  to  sur- 
vey our  office,  and  he  said  he  would  send  me  an  order,'' 

I  felt  somewhat  surprised,  for  a  stricter  martinet  than  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon did  not  breathe;  but  I  glanced  down  at  the  small  innocent 
face  at  my  side,  and  cordially  approved  of  his  departure  from  or- 
dinary rules.  s 

"Did  yon  know  you  would  travel  with  me?"  I  asked,  in  a  lower 
voice;  for  Tom  Morville,  my  junior,  was  at  my  other  elbow. 

*'I  knew  I  should  travel  with  Mr.  Wilcox,"  she  answered,  with 
a  smile  that  made  all  my  nerves  tingle. 

"You  have  not  written  me  a  word  for  ages,''  said  I  reproach- 
fully. 

"You  had  better  not  talk,  or  you'll  be  making  mistakes, '^  she 
replied,  in  an  arch  tone.  It  was  quite  true;  for,  a  sudden  confus- 
ion coming  over  me,  I  was  sorting  the  letters  at  random. 

We  were  just  Ihen  approaching  the  small  station  where  the  let- 
ter-bag from  the  great  house  was  taken  up.  The  engine  was 
slackening  speed.  Miss  Clifton  manifested  some  natural  and  be- 
coming diffidence. 

"It  would  look  80  odd,"  she  said,  "to  any  one  on  the  platform, 
to  see  a  girl  in  the  pQst-office  van!  And  they  couldn't  know  I  was 
a  postman's  daughter,  and  had  an  order  from  Mr.  Huntingdon.  Is 
there  no  dark  corner  to  shelter  me?" 

I  must  explain  to  you  in  a  word  or  two  the  construction  of  the 
van,  which  was  much  less  efficiently  fitted  up  than  the  traveling 
post-offices  of  the  present  day.  It  was  a  reversible  van,  with  a 
door  at  each  right-hand  corner.  At  each  door  the  letter-boxes 
were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  kind  of  screen  about  two  feet  in 
width,  which  prevented  people  from  seeing  all  over  the  carriage 


at  once.  Thus  the  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  van,  the  one  not  in 
use  at  the  time,  was  thrown  into  deep  shadow,  and  the  screen  be- 
fore it  turned  it  into  a  small  niche,  where  a  slight  person  like  Miss 
Clifton  was  very  well  concealed  from  curious  eyes.  Before  the 
train  came  within  the  light  from  the  lamps  on  the  platform,  she 
ensconced  herself  in  this  shelter.  No  one  but  I  could  see  her 
laughing  face,  as  she  stood  there  leaning  cautiously  forward  with 
her  finger  pressed  upon  her  rosy  lips,  peeping  at  the  messenger 
who  delivered  into  my  own  hands  the  Premier's  despatch-box, 
while  Tom  Morville  received  the  letter-bag  of  the  great  house. 

**See,"I  said,*when  we  were'again  in  motion, and  she  had  emerged 
from  her  concealment,  "this  is  the  Premier's  despatch-box,  going 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  are  some  state  secrets  for 
you,  and  ladies  are  fond  of  secrets." 

**0!  I  know  nothing  about  politics,"  she  answered  indifferently, 
"and  we  have  had  that  box  through  our  office  a  time  or  two." 

"Did  you  ever  notice  this  mark  upon  it,"  I  asked — "a  heart 
with  a  dagger  through  it?"  and  bending  down  my  face  to  hers,  I 
added  a  certain  spooney  remark  which  I  do  not  care  to  repeat. 
Miss  Clifton  tossed  her  little  head,  and  pouted  her  lips;  but  she 
took  the  box  out  of  my  hands,  and  carried  it  to  the  further  end  of 
the  van,  after  which  she  put  it  down  upon  the  counter  close  be- 
side the  screen,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it.  The  midnight 
ride  was  entertaining  in  the  extreme,  for  the  young  girl  was  full 
of  young  life  and  sauciness  and  merry  humor.  I  can  safely  aver 
that  I  have  never  been  to  an  evening's  so-called  entertainment 
which,  to  me,  was  half  so  enjoyable.  It  added  also  to  the  zest  and 
keen  edge  of  the  enjoyment  to  see  her  hasten  to  hide  herself  when- 
ever I  told  her  we  were  going  to  stop  to  take  up  the  mails. 

We  had  passed  Watford,  the  last  station  at  which  we  stopped, 
before  I  became  alive  to  the  recollection  that  our  wotk  was  terri- 
bly behindhand.  Miss  Clifton  also  became  grave,  and  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  counter  very  quiet  and  subdued,  as  if  her  frolic  was 
over,  and  it  was  possible  she  might  find  something  to  repent  of 
in  it.  I  told  her  we  should  stop  no  more  until  we  reached  Euston- 
square  station,  but  to  my  surprise  I  felt  our  speed  decreasing  and 
our  train  coming  to  a  stand-still.  I  looked  out  and  called  to  the 
guard  in  the  van  behind,  who  told  me  he  supposed  there  was  some- 
thing on  the  line  before  us,  and  that  we  should  go  on  in  a  minute 
or  two.  I  turned  my  head  and  gave  this  information  to  my  fellow- 
olerk  and  Miss  Clifton. 

"Do  you  know  where'  we  are?'*  she  asked  in  a  frightened  tone. 

"At  Camden-town,"  I  replied.  She  sprang  hastily  from  her  seat, 
and  came  towards  mo. 

"I am  close  to  my  friend's  house  here,''  she  said,  "so  it  is  a 
lucky  thing  for  me.  It  is  not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  station. 
I  will  say  good-bye  now,  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  kindness." 

She  seemed  flurried,  and  she  held  out  both  her  little  hands  to 
me  in  an  appealing  kind  of  way,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  my  de- 
taining her  against  her  will.  I  took  them  both  into  mine,  press- 
ing them  with  rather  more  ardor  than  was  quite  necessary. 

"I  do  not  like  you  to  go  alone  at  this  hour,''  I  said,  "but  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  It  has  been  a  delightful  time  to  me.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow  morning  early,  for  I  leave 
London  at  10.30;  or  on  Wednesday,  when  I  shall  be  in  town 
again?" 

"0,"  she  answered,  hanging  her  head,  "I  don't  know.  I'll 
write  and  tell  mamma  how  good  you  have  been,  and,  and — but  I 
must  go,  Mr.  Wilcox.'' 

"I  don't  like  your  going  alone,"  I  repeated. 

"0!  I  know  the' way  perfectly,"  she  said,  in  the  same  flurried 
manner,  "perfectly,  thank  you.  And  it  is  close  at  hand.  Good 
bye!" 

She  jumped  lightly  out  of  the  carriage,  and  the  train  started  on 
again  at  the  same  instant.  We  were  busy  enough,  as  you  may 
suppose.  In  five  minutes  more  we  should  be  at  Euston-square, 
and  there  was  nearly  fifteen  minutes'  work  still  to  be  done.  Spite 
of  the  enjoyment  he  had  afforded  me,  I  mentally  anathematised 
Mr.  Huntingdon  and  his  departure  from  ordinary  rules,  and, 
thrusting  Miss  Clifton  forcibly  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  gathered  up  the  registered  letters  for  London,  tied 
them  into  a  bundle  with  the  paper  bill,  and  then  turned  to  the 
counter  for  the  despatch-box. 

You  have  guessed  already  my  cursed  misfortune.  The  Pre- 
mier's despatch-box  was  not  there.  For  the  first  minute  or  two  I 
was  in  nowise  alarmed,  and  merely  looked  round,  upon  the  floor, 
under  the  bags,  into  the  boxes,  into  any  place  into  which  it  could 
have  fallen  or  been  deposited.  We  reached  Euston-square  while  I 
was  still  seat-ohing,  and  losing  more  and  more  of  my  composure 
every  instant.  Tom  Morville  joined  me  in  my  quest,  and  felt  every 
bag  which  had  been  made  up  and  sealed.     The  box  was  no  small 
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article  which  could  go  into  a  small  compass,  it  was  certainly 
twelve  inches  long,  ond  more  than  that  in  girth.  But  it  turned 
up  nowhere.     I  never  felt  nearer  fainting  than  at  that  moment. 

*'Could  Miss  Clifton  have  carried  it  off?''  suggested  Tom  Mer- 
ville. 

"^0,"  I  said  indignantly  but  thoughtfully,  "she  couldn't  have 
carried  oflF  such  a  bulky  thing  as  that  without  our  seeing  it.  It 
would  not  go  into  one  of  our  pockets,  Tom,  and  she  wore  a  tight- 
fitting  jacket  that  would  not  conceal  anything." 

•*No,  she  can't  have  it,"  assented  Tom;  "then  it  must  be  some- 
where about."  We  searched  again  and  again,  turning  over  every- 
thing in  the  van,  but  without  success.  The  Premieres  despatch- 
box  was  gone;  and  all  we  could  do  at  first  was  to  stand  and  stare 
at  one  another.  Our  trance  of  blank  dismay  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  van  was  assailed  by  the  postmen  from  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  who  were  waiting  for  our  charge.  In  a  stupor  of  bewil- 
derment we  completed  our  work,  and  delivered  up  the  mails;  then 
once  more  we  confronted  one  another  with  pale  faces,  frightened 
out  of  our  seven  senses.  All  the  scrapes  we  had  ever  been  in  (and 
we  had  had  our  usual  share  of  errors  and  blunders)  faded  into 
utter  insignificance  compared  with  this.  My  eye  fell  upon  Mr. 
Huntingdon's  order  lying  among  some  scraps  of  waste  paper  on 
the  floor,  and  I  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  carefully,  with  its  official 
envelope,  into  my  pocket. 

'•We  can't  stay  here,"  said  Tom.  The  porters  were  looking  in 
inquisitively;  we  were  seldom  so  long  in  quitting  our  empty  van. 

"No,"  I  replied,  a  sudden  gleam  of  sense  darting  across  the 
biank  bewilderment  of  my  brain;  "no,  we  nmst'go  to  head-quar- 
ters at  once,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  This  is  no  private  busi- 
ness, Tom." 

We  made  one  more  ineffectual  search,  and  then  we  hailed  a  cab 
and  drove  as  hard  as  we  could  to  the  General  Post-office.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Post-office  was  not  there,  of  course,  but  we  obtained 
the  address  of  his  residence  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  City,  and  we  told  no  one  of  our  misfortune,  my 
idea  being  that  the  fewer  who  were  made  acquainted  with  the  loss 
the  better.     My  judgment  was  in  the  right  there. 

We  had  to  knock  up  the  household  of  the  secretary — a  formid- 
able personage  with  whom  I  had  never  been  brought  into  contact 
before — and  in  a  short  time  we  were  holding  a  strictly  private  and 
confidential  interview  with  him,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  solitary  can- 
dle, just  serving  to  light  up  his  severe  face,  which  changed  its  ex- 
pression several  times,  as  I  narrated  the  calamity.  It  ww  too 
stupendous  for  rebuke,  and  I  fancied  his  eyes  softened  with  some- 
thing like  commiseration  as  he  gazed  upon  us.  After  a  short  in- 
terval of  deliberation,  he  announced  his  intention  of  accompanying 
us  to  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  driving  back  again  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
London.  It  was  not  far  oif  the  hour  for  the  morning  delivery  of 
letters  when  we  reached  our  destination;  but  the  atmosphere  was 
yellow  with  fog,  and  wo  could  see  nothing  as  we  passed  along  in 
almost  utter  silence,  for  neither  of  us  ventured  to  speak,  and  the 
secretary  only  made  a  brief  remark  now  and  then.  We  drove  up 
to  soma  dwelling  enveloped  in  fog,  and  we  were  left  in  the  cab  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  while  our  secretary  went  in.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  wc  were  summoned  to  an  apartment  where  there  was  seated 
at  a  large  desk  a  small  spare  man,  with  a  great  head,  and  eyes 
deeply  sunk  under  the  brows.  There  was  no  form  of  introduction, 
of  course,  and  we  could  only  guess  who  he  might  be;  but  we  were 
requested  to  repeat  our  statement,  and  a  few  shrewd  questions 
were  put  to  us  by  the  stranger.  We  were  eager  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  everything  wc  knew,  but  that  was  little  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  despateh-box  was  lost. 

"That  young  person  must  have  taken  it,"  he  said. 

"She  could  not,  sir,"  I  answered  positively,  but  deferentially. 
"She  wore  the  tightest-fitting  pelisse  1  ever  saw,  and  she  gave  me 
both  her  hands  when  she  said  good-bye.  She  could  not  possibly 
have  concealed  it  about  her.     It  would  not  go  into  my  pocket." 

"IIow  did  she  come  to  travel  with  you  in  the  van,  sir?"  he  asked 
severely. 

I  gave  him  for  answer  the  order  signed  by  Mr.  Huntingdon. 
He  and  our  secretary  scanned  it  closely. 

"It  is  Huntingdon's  signature  without  doubt,"  said  the  latter; 
"I  could  swear  to  it  anywhere.  This  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance!" 

It  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  The  two  retired  into 
an  adjoining  room,  where  they  stayed  for  another  half-hour,  and 
when  ihey  returned  to  us  their  faces  still  bore  an  aspect  of  grave 
perplexity. 

"Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Morville,"  said  our  si^cretary.  "it  is  expe- 
dient that  this  affair  should  be  kept  secret.  You  must  even  be 
careful  not  to  hint  that  you  hold  any  secret.     You  did  well  not  to 


announce  your  loss  at  the  Post-office,  and  I  shall  cause  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  you  had  directions  to  take  the  despatch-box  direct 
to  its  destination.  Your  business  now  is  to  find  the  young  woman 
and  return  with  her  not  later  than  six  o'clock  thisailerooon  (omy 
office  at  the  General  Post-offlce.  What  other  steps  we  think  it  re- 
quisite to  take  you  know  nothing  about;  the  less  you  know  the 
better  for  yourselves." 

Another  gleam  of  commiseration  in  his  official  eye  made  our 
hearts  sink  within  us.  We  departed  promptly,  and,  with  that  in- 
stinct of  wisdom  which  at  times  dictates  infallibly  what  course  we 
should  pursue,  we  decided  our  line  of  action.  Tom  Morville  was 
to  go  down  to  Camden-town.  and  inquire  at  every  house  for  Miss 
Clifton,  while  I — there  would  be  just  time  for  it — was  to  run  down 
to  Eaton  by  train  and  obtain  her  exact  address  from  her  parents. 
We  agreed  to  meet  at  the  General  Post-office  at  half-past  five,  if  I 
could  possibly  i*each  it  by  that  time;  but  in  any  case  Tom  was  to 
report  himself  to  the  secretary,  and  account  for  my  absence. 

When  I  arrived  at  Eaton,  I  found  that  I  had  only  forty-five  mifi- 
utcs  before  the  up-train  went  by;  but  I  made  all  the  hoste  1  could 
to  reach  it.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  ihe  post-office  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  I  saw  a  pleasant  elderly  lady 
seated  behind  the  counter,  while  a  dark -haired  girl  was  sitting  at 
some  work  a  little  out  of  sight.     I  introduced  myself  at  once. 

"I  am  Frank  Wilcox,  of  thei'ailway  post-office,  and  I  have  just 
run  down  to  Eaton  to  obtain  some  information  from  you." 

"Certainly.  We  know  you  well  by  name,''  was  the  reply  given 
in  a  cordial  manner,  which  was  particularly  pleasant  tome. 

"Will  you  be  80  good  to  give  me  the  address  of  Miss  Anne  Clifton 
in  Camden-town?"  I  said. 

"Miss  Anne  Clifton?*'  ejaculated  the  lady. 

"Yes.  Your  daughter,  I  presume.  Who  went  up  to  London 
last  night." 

"I  have  no  daughter  Anne,"  she  said;  "I  am  Anne  Clifton,  and 
my  daughters  are  named  Mary  and  Susan.  This  is  my  daughter 
Mary." 

The  tall  dark-haired  girl  had  left  her  seat,  and  now  stood  be- 
side her  mother.  Certaialy  she  was  very  unlike  the  small  golden- 
haired  coquette  who  had  traveled  up  to  London  with  me  as  Anne 
Clifton. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  "is  your  other  daugh- 
ter a  slender  little  creature,  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  young 
lady?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  laughing,  "Susan  is  both  taller  and  darker 
than  Mary.     Call  Susan,  my  dear." 

"In  a  few  seconds  Miss  Susan  made  her  appearance,  and  I  had 
tho  three  before  me— A.  Clifton,  S.  Clifton,  and  M.  Clifton.  There 
was  no  other  girl  in  the  family;  and  when  I  described  the  young 
lady  who  had  traveled  under  their  name,  they  could  not  think  of 
any  one  in  the  town — it  was  a  small  one — who  answered  my  de- 
scription, or  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  London.  I  had  no  time 
to  spare,  and  I  hurried  back  to  the  station,  just  catching  the  train 
as  it  left  the  platform.  At  the  appointed  hour  I  met  Morville  at 
the  General  Post-office,  and  threading  the  long  passages  of  the 
secretary's  offices,  we  at  length  found  ourselves  anxiously  waiting 
in  an  ante-room,  until  we  were  called  into  his  presence.  Morville 
had  discovered  nothing,  except  that  the  porters  and  policemen  at 
Camden-town  station  had  seen  a  young  lady  pass  out  last  night, 
attended  by  a  swarthy  man  who  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  car- 
ried a  small  black  portmanteau. 

I  scarcely  know  how  long  we  waited;  it  might  have  been  years, 
for  I  was  conscious  of  an  ever-increasing  difficulty  in  commanding 
my  thoughts,  or  fixing  them  upon  the  subject  which  had  engross- 
ed them  all  day.  I  had  not  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours, 
nor  closed  my  eyes  for  thirty-six,  while,  during  the  whole  of  the 
time,  my  nervous  system  had  been  on  full  strain. 

Presently  the  summons  came,  and  I  was  ushered,  first,  into 
the  inner  apartment.  There  sat  five  gentlemen  round  a  table, 
which  was  strewed  with'^a  number  of  documents.  There  were  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whom  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  our  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Huntingdon;  the  fourth  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
whom  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  the  Premier;  the  fifth  I  recognised 
as  our  great  chief,  the  Postmaster-General.  It  was  an  august  as- 
semblage to  me,  and  I  bowed  low;  but  my  head  was  dizzy,  and 
my  throat  parched. 

"Mr.  Wilcox,'*  said  our  secretary,  "you  will  tell  these  gentle- 
men again,  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  you  reported  to  me  this 
morning." 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady  myself,  and 
went  through  the  narration  for  the  third  time,  passing  over 
sundry  remarks  made  by  myself  to  the  young  lady.  That  done, 
1  added  tho  account  of  my  expedition  to  Eaton,  and  the  certainty 
at  which  I  had  arrived  that  my  fellow-traveler  was  not  the  person 
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she  represented  herself  to  be.  After  which,  I  inquired  with  in- 
describable anxiety  if  Mr.  Huntingdon's  order  were  a  forgery? 

*»I  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Wilcox,"  said  that  gentleman,  taking  the 
order  into  his  hands,  and  regarding  it  with  an  air  of  extreme  per- 
plexity. '*I  could  have  sworn  it  was  mine,  had  it  been  attached 
to  any  other  document.  I  think  Forbes's  handwriting  is  not  so 
^weU  imitated.  But  it  is  the  very  ink  I  use,  and  mine  is  a  peculiar 
signature. '* 

It  was  a  very  peculiar  and  old-fashioned  signature,  with  a 
flourish  underneath  it  not  unlike  a  whip-handle,  with  the  lash 
caught  round  it  in  the  middle;  but  that  did  not  make  it  the  more 
difficult  to  forge,  as  I  humbly  suggested.  Mr.  Huntingdon  wrote 
his  name  upon  a  paper,  and  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  tried 
to  imitate  the  flourish,  but  vainly.  They  gave  it  up  with  a  smile 
upon  their  grave  faces. 

"You  have  been  careful  not  to  let  a  hint  of  this  m.it tor  drop 
from  you,  Mr.  Wilcox?"  said  the  Postmaster-Oeneral. 

"Not  a  syllable,  my  lord,"  I  answered. 

"It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  secret  should  be  kept. 
You  would  be  removed  from  the  temptation  of  telling  it,  if  you 
had  an  appointment  in  some  office  abroad.  The  packet-agency 
at  Alexandria  is  vacant,and  I  will  have  you  appointed  to  it  at  once.*' 

It  would  be  a  good  advance  from  my  present  situation,  and 
would  doubtless  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  other  and  better  ap- 
pointments; but  I  had  a  mother  living  at  Fazeley,  bed-ridden  and 
paralytic,  who  had  no  pleasure  in  existence  except  having  me  to 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  ^ly  head  was  growing  more 
and  more  dizzy,  and  a  strange  vagueness  was  creeping  over  me. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  muttered  •*!  have  abed-ridden  mother  whom  I 
cannot  leave.  I  was  not  to  blame,  gentlemen.*'  1  fancied  there 
was  a  stir  and  a  movement  at  the  table,  but  my  eyes  were  dim,  and 
in  another  moment  I  had  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  I  found  that 
Mr.  Huntingdon  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  beside  me,  supporting 
my  head,  while  our  secretary  held  a  glass  of  wine  to  my  lips.  I 
rallied  as  quickly  as  possible  and  staggered  to  my  feet;  but  the 
two  gentlemen  placed  me  in  the  chair  against  which  I  had  been 
leaning,and  insisted  on  my  finishing  the  wine  before  I  spoke. 

"I  have  not  tasted  food  all  day,"  I  said  faintly. 

"Then,  my  good  fellow,  you  shall  go  home  immediately,"  said 
the  Postmaster-General;  "but  be  on  your  guard!  Not  a  word  of 
this  must  escape  you.     Are  you  a  married  man?" 

"No,  my  lord,"  I  answered. 

"So  much  the  better,"  he  added,  smiling.  "You  can  keep  a 
secret  from  your  mother,  I  dare  say.     We  rely  upon  your  honor.*' 

The  secretary  then  rang  a  bell,  and  I  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  messenger  who  answered  it;  and  in  a  few  minutes  1 
was  being  conveyed  in  a  cab  to  my  London  lodgings.  A  week 
afterwards,  Tom  Morvillo  was  sent  out  to  a  post-office  in  Canada, 
where  he  settled  down,  married,  and  is  still  living,  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  his  position,  as  he  occasionally  iniforms  me  by  letter. 
For  myself,  I  remained  as  I  desired,  in  my  old  post  as  traveling- 
clerk  until  the  death  of  my  mother,  which  occurred  some  ten  or 
twelve  months  afterwards.  I  was  then  promoted  to  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  charge,  upon  the  first  vacancy. 

The  business  of  the  clerks  in  charge  is  to  take  possession  of 
any  post-office  in  the  kingdom,  upon  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  post-master,  or  when  circumstances  of  suspicion  cause  his 
suspension  from  office.  My  new  duties  carried  me  three  or  four 
times  into  Mr.  Huntingdon's  district.  Though  that  gentleman  and  I 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  loss  in 
which  we  had  both  had  an  innocent  share,  he  distinguished  me 
with  peculiar  favor,  and  more  than  once  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
his  own  house.  He  lived  alone,  having  but  one  daughter,  who 
had  married,  somewhat  against  his  will,  one  of  his  clerks:  the 
Mr.  Forbes  whose  handwriting  had  been  so  successfully  imitated 
in  the  official  order  presented  td  me  by  the  self-styled  Miss  Anne 
Clifton.  (By  the  way,  I  may  here  mention,  though  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  story,  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Cliftons 
had  ripened  into  an  intimacy,  which  resulted  in  my  engagement 
and  marriage  to  Mary.) 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  to  specify  the  precise  number 
of  years  which  elapsed  before  I  was  once  again  summoned  to  the 
secretary's  private  apartment,  where  I  found  him  closeted  with 
Mr.  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Huntingdon  shook  hands  with  unofficial 
cordiality;  and  then  the  secretary  proceeded  to  state  the  business 
on  hand. 

"Mr.  Wilcox,  you  remember  our  oifer  to  place  you  in  office  in 
Alexandria?"  he  said. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  I  answered. 

*  It  has  been  a  troublesome  office,"  he  continued,  almost  pet- 
tishly.    "We  sent  out  Mr.  Forbes  only  six  months  ago,  on  ac- 


count of  his  health,  which  required  a  warmer  climate,  and  now 
his  medical  man  reports  that  his  life  is  not  worth  three  weeks' 
purchase." 

Upon  Mr.  Huntingdon's  face  there  rested  an  expression  of  pro- 
found anxiety;  and  as  the  secretary  paused  he  addressed  himself 
to  me. 

"Mr.  Wilcox,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  soliciting,  as  a  personal 
favor,  that  you  should  be  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  packet 
agency,  in  order  that  ray  daughter  may  have  some  one  at  hand  to 
befriend  her,  and  manage  her  business  affairs  for  her.  You  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  her,  but  1  know  I  can  trust  her 
with  you." 


I  said,  warmly.     "I  will  do  any- 
Whcn  do  you  wish  mo  to  start?" 
"  was  the  rejoinder. 


"You  may,  Mr.  Huntingdon,'' 
thing  I  can  to  aid  Mrs.  Forbes. 

"How  soon  can  you  be  ready? 

"To-morrow  morning." 

Upon  arriving  I  found  that  all  the  postal  arrangements  had 
fallen  into  considerable  irregularity  and  confusion;  for,  as  I  was 
informed  immediately  on  my  arrival,  Mr.  Forbes  had  been  in  a 
dying  condition  for  the  last  week,  and  of  course  the  absence  of  a 
master  had  borne  the  usual  results.  I  took  formal  possession  of 
the  office,  and  then,  conducted  by  one  of  the  clerks,  I  proceeded 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  postmaster  and  his  no  less  un- 
fortunate wife.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  narrative  to  in- 
dulge in  any  traveler's  tales  about  the  strange  place  where  I  was 
so  unexpectedly  located.  Suflicc  it  to  s.iy,  lliat  the  darkened  sul- 
try room  into  which  I  was  shown,  on  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Forbes, 
was  bare  of  furniture,  and  destitute  of  all  those  Utile  tokens  of 
refinement  and  taste  which  make  our  English  parlors  so  pleasant 
to  the  eye.  There  was,  however,  a  piano  in  one  of  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  open,  and  with  a  sheet  of  music  on  it.  While  I 
waited  for  Mrs.  Forbes's  appearance,  I  strolled  idly  up  to  the 
piano  to  see  what  music  it  might  be.  The  next  moment  my  eye 
fell  upon  an  antique  red  morocco  workbox  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  piano — a  workbox  evidently,  for  the  lid  was  not  closely  shut, 
and  a  few  threads  of  silk  and  cotton  were  hanging  out  of  it.  In  a 
a  kind  of  dream — for  it  wasdifficult  to  believe  that  the  occurrence 
was  a  fact — I  carried  the  box  to  the  darkened  window,  and  there, 
plain  in  my  sight,  was  the  device  scratched  upon  the  leather:  the 
revolutionary  symbol  of  a  heart  with  a  dagger  through  it.  I  had 
found  the  Premier's  despatch-box  in  the  parlor  of  the  packet- 
agent  of  Alexandria! 

I  stood  for  some  minutes  with  that  dream- like  feeling  upon  me, 
gazing  at  the  box  in  the  dim  obscure  light.  It  could  not  be  reall 
My  fancy  must  be  playing  a  trick  upon  me!  But  the  sound  of  a 
light  step — for,  light  as  it  was,  I  heard  it  distinctly  as  it  approach- 
ed the  room — broke  my  trance,  and  I  hastened  to  replace  the  box 
on  the  piano,  and  to  stoop  down  as  if  examining  the  music  before 
the  door  opened.  I  had  not  sent  in  my  name  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  for 
I  did  not  suppose  that  she  was  acquainted  with  it,  nor  could  she 
see  me  distinctly,  as  I  stood  in  the  gloom.  But  I  could  see  her. 
She  had  the  slight  slender  figure,  the  childlike  face,  and  the  fair 
hair  of  Miss  Anne  Clifton.  She  came  quickly  across  the  room, 
holding  out  both  her  hands  in  a  childish  appealing  manner. 

"01"she  wailed,  in  a  tone  that  went  straight  to  my  heart,  "he 
is  dead!     He  has  just  died!" 

It  was  no  time  then  to  speak  about  the  red  morocco  workbox. 
This  little  childish  creature,  who  did  not  look  a  day  older  than 
when  I  had  seen  her  in  my  traveling  post-oflice,  was  a  widow  in  a 
strange  land,  far  away  from  any  friend  save  myself.  I  had 
brought  her  a  letter  from  her  father.  The  first  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  me  were  those  of  her  husband's  interment,  which  had 
to  take  place  immediately.  Three  or  four  weeks  elapsed  before  I 
could,  with  any  humanity,  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  her 
mysterious  complicity  in  the  daring  theft  practised  on  the  govern- 
ment and  the  post-office. 

I  did  not  see  the  despatch-box  again.  In  the  midst- of  her  new 
and  vehement  grief,  Mrs.  Forbes  had  the  precaution  to  remove  it 
before  I  was  ushered  again  into  the  room  where  I  had  discovered 
it.  I  was  at  some  trouble  to  hit  upon  any  plan  by  which  to  gain 
a  second  sight  of  it;  but  I  was  resolved  that  Mrs.  Forbes  should 
not  leave  Alexandria  without  giving  mc  a  full  explanation.  We 
were  waiting  for  remittances  and  instructions  from  England,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  violence  of  her  grief  abated,  and  she  recov- 
ered a  good  share  of  her  old  buoyancy  and  loveliness,  which  had 
so  delighted  me  on  my  first  acquaintance  with  her.  As  her  de- 
mands upon  my  sympathy  weakened,  my  curiosity  grew  stronger, 
and  at  last  mastered  me.  I  carried  with  me  a  netted  purse  which 
required  mending,  and  I  asked  her  to  catch  up  the  broken  meshes 
while  I  waited  for  it. 

"I  will  till  your  maid  to  bring  your  workbox,"  I  said,  going  to  the 
door  and  callinc  the  servant.     "Your  mistress  has  a  red  morocco 
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workbox,*'  I  said  to  the  girl  when    she  answered  my  summons. 

**Yes,  sir,''  she  replied. 

"Where  is  it?" 

*In  her  bedroom,*'  she  said. 

*'Mrs.  Forbes  wishes  it  brought  here."  I  turned  back  into  the 
room.  Mrs.  Forbes  turned  deadly  pale,  but  her  eyes  looked  sul- 
len, and  her  teeth  were  clinched  under  her  lips  with  an  expres- 
sion of  stubbornness.  The  maid  brought  the  workbox.  I  walked, 
with  it  in  my  hands,  up  to  the  sofa  where  she  w^as  seated. 

**You  remember  this  mark?''  I  asked;  **I  think  neither  of  us  can 
forget  it?" 

She  did  not  answer  by  word,  but  there  was  a  very  intelligent 
gleam  in  her  blue  eyes. 

*'Now,''  I  continued  softly,  *'I  promised  your  father  to  befriend 
you,  and  I  am  not  a  man  to  forget  a  promise.  But  you  must  tell 
me  the  whole  simple  truth." 

I  was  compelled  to  reason  with  her,  and  to  urge  her  for  some 
time.  I  confess  I  went  so  far  as  to  remind  her  that  there  was  an 
English  consul  at  Alexandria,  to  whom  I  could  resort.  At  last 
she  openened  her  stubborn  lips,  and  the  whole  story  came  out, 
mingled  with  sobs  and  showers  of  tears. 

She  had  been  in  love  with  Alfred,  she  said,  and  they  were  too 
poor  to  marry,  and  papa  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  She 
was  always  in  want  of  money,  she  was  kept  so  short;  and  they 
promised  to  give  her  such  a  great  sum — a  vast  sum — five  hundred 
pounds. 

**But  who  bribed  you?"  I  enquired. 

A  foreign  gentleman  whom  she  had  met  in  London,  Monsieur 
Bonnard.  It  was  a  French  name,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  he 
was  a  Frcncliman.  He  talked  to  her  about  her  father  being  a 
surveyor  in  the  post-office,  and  aked  her  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions. A  few  weeks  after,  she  met  him  in  their  own  town  by  acci- 
dent, she  and  Mr.  Forbes;  and  Alfred  had  a  long  private  talk  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  her,  and  told  her  she  could  help  them  very 
much.  They  asked  her  if  she  could  be  brave  enough  to  carry  off 
a  little  red  box  out  of  the  traveling  post-office,  containing  nothing 
but  papers.  After  a  while  she  consented.  When  she  had  confes- 
sed 80  much  under  compulsion,  Mrs.  Forbes  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  the  narrative,  and  went  on  fluently. 

*'Wc  required  papa's  signature  to  the  order,  and  we  did  not 
know  how  to  get  it.  Luckily  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  was 
very  peevish;  and  I  had  to  read  over  a  lot  of  official  papers  to  him, 
and  then  he  signed  them.  One  of  the  papers  I  read  twice,  ai\d 
slipped  the  order  into  its  place  after  the  second  reading.  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  with  fright;  but  just  then  he  was  in  great  pain, 
and  glad  to  get  his  work  over.  I  made  an  excuse  that  I  was  going 
to  visit  my  aunt  at  Beckby,  but  instead  of  going  there  direct,  we 
contrived  to  be  at  the  station  at  Eaton  a  minute  or  two  before  the 
mail  train  came  up.  I  kept  outside  the  station  door  till  we  heard 
the  whistle,  andjust  then  the  postman  came  running  down  the 
road,  and  I  followed  him  straight  through  the  booking-office,  and 
asked  him  to  give  you  the  order,  which  I  put  into  his  hand.  He 
scarcely  saw  me.  1  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  Monsieur  Bonnard's 
face  through  the  window  of  the  compartment  next  the  van,  when 
Alfred  had  gone.  They  had  promised  me  that  the  train  should 
stop  at  Camden-town,  if  I  could  only  keep  your  attention  engaged 
until  then.     You  know  how  I  succeeded." 

*'But  how  did  you  dispose  of  the  box?"  I  asked.  "You  could  not 
have  concealed  it  about  you;  that  I  am  sure  of." 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "nothing  was  easier.  Monsieur  Bonnard  had 
described  the  van  tome,  and  you  remember  I  put  the  box  down 
at  the  end  of  the  counter,  close  to  the  corner  where  I  hid  myself  at 
every  station.  There  was  a  door  with  a  window  in  it,  and  I  asked  if 
I  might  have  the  window  open,  as  the  van  was  too  warm  for  me.  I 
believe  Monsieur  Bonnard  could  have  taken  it  from  me  by  leaning 
through  his  window,  but  he  preferred  stepping  out  and  taaing  it 
from  my  hand,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving  Watford — on  the  far 
side  of  the  carriages,  you  understand.  It  was  the  last  station,  and 
the  train  came  to  a  stand  at  Camden-town.  After  «11,  the  box  was 
not  out  of  your  sight  more  than  twenty  minutes  when  you  missed 
it.  Monsieur  Bonnard  and  I  hurried  out  of  the  station,  and  Alfred 
followed  us.  The  box  was  forced  open — the  lock  has  never  been 
mended,  for  it  was  a  peculiar  one — and  Monsieur  Bonnard  took 
possession  of  the  papers.  He  left  the  box  with  me,  after  putting 
inside  it  a  roll  of  notes.  Alfred  and  I  were  married  next  morning, 
and  I  went  back  to  my  aunt's  but  we  did  not  tell  papa  of  our  mar- 
riage for  three  or  four  months.  That  is  the  story  of  my  red  mor- 
rocco  workbox." 

She  smiled  with  the  provoking  mirthfulness  of  a  mischievous 
child.  There  was  one  point  still  on  which  my  curiosity  was  un- 
satisfied. 

"Did  you  know  what  the  dispatches  were  about?"  I  asked. 


"0  no!"  she  answered;  "I  never  understood  politics  in  the  least. 
I  knew  nothing  about  them.  Monsieur  did  not  say  a  word;  he  did 
not  even  look  at  the  papers  while  we  were  by.  I  would  never, 
never,  have  taken  a  registered  letter,  or  anything  with  money  in 
it,  you  know.  But  all  those  papers  could  be  written  again  quite 
easily.  You  must  not  think  me  a  thief.  Mr.  Wilcox;  there  was  no- 
thing worth  money  among  the  papers." 

"They  were  worth  five  hundred  pounds  lo  you,"  1  said.  "Did 
you  ever  sec  Bonnard  again?'' 

"Never  again,"  she  replied.  "He  said  he  was  going  to  return 
to  his  native  country.     I  don't  think  Bonnard  was  Lis  real  name." 

Most  likely  not,  I  thought,  but  I  said  no  more  to  Mrs.  Forbes. 
Once  again  I  was  involved  in  a  great  perplexity  about  this  affair. 
It  was  clearly  my  duty  to  report  the  discovery  at  head- quarters, 
but  1  shrank  from  doing  so.  One  of  the  chief  culprits  was  already 
gone  to  another  judgment  than  that  of  man;  several  years  had  ob- 
literated all  traces  of  Monsieur  Bonnard;  and  the  only  victim  of 
justice  would  be  this  poor  little  dupe  of  I  he  two  greater  criminals. 
At  lastl  came  to  the  conclusion  to  send  the  whole  of  the  particu- 
lars to  Mr.  Huntingdon  himself;  and  1  wrote  them  to  him  without 
remark  or  comment. 

The  answer  that  came  t-o  Mrs.  Forbes  and  mc  in  Alexandria  was 
the  announcement  of  Mr  Huntingdon's  sudden  death  of  some  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  on  the  day  which  I  calculated  would  put  him  in 
possession  of  my  communication.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  again  over- 
whelmed with  apparently  heart-rending  sorrow  and  remorse.  The 
income  left  to  her  was  something  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  The  secretary  of  the  post-office,  who  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  was  his  sole  executor;  and  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  containing  one  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  which  re- 
commended her,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  fix  upon 
some  residence  abroad,  and  not  to  return  to  England.  She  fan- 
cied she  would  like  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  a  convent;  and  I 
made  arrangements  for  her  to  enter  one  at  Malta,  where  she  would 
still  be  under  British  protection.  I  left  Alexandria  myself  on  the 
arrival  of  another  packet-agent;  and  on  my  return  to  London  I 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  secretary.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  need  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstances  I  have  related 
to  you,  as  ho  had  taken  posssession  of  all  Mr.  Huntingdon's  pa- 
pers. In  consideration  of  his  ancient  friendship,  and  of  the  es- 
cape of  those  who  most  merited  punishment,  ho  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  I  delivered  a  message  which 
Mrs.  Forbes  had  emphatically  entrusted  to  me. 

"Mrs.  Forbes  wished  me  to  impress  upon  your  mind,''  I  said, 
"that  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Forbes  would  have  been  guilty  of  this 
misdemeanor  if  they  had  not  been  so  much  in  love  with  one  an- 
other, and  very  much  in  want  of  money.'' 

"Ah,"  replied  the  secretary,  with  a  smile,  "if  Cleopatra's  nose 
had  been  shorter,  the  fate  of  the  world  would  have  been  different." 


rVE  BEEN  THINKING. 


ft. 


I've  been  thinking,  I've  been  thinking. 

What  a  glorious  world  were  this, 
Did  folks  mind  their  business  more, 

And  mind  their  neighbor's  less. 
For  instance,  you  and  I,  my  friend. 

Are  sadly  prone  to  talk 
Of  matters  that  concern  us  not, 

And  others'  follies  mock. 

I've  been  thinking,  if  we'd  begin 

To  mind  our  own  affairs. 
That  possibly  our  neighbors  might 

Contrive  to  manage  theirs. 
We've  faults  enough  at  home  to  mend — 

It  may  be  so  with  others; 
It  would  seem  strange  if  it  were  not, 

Since  all  mankind  are  brothers. 

Oh  !  would  that  we  had  charity 

For  every  man  and  woman; 
Forgiveness  is  the  mark  of  those 

Who  know  to  "err  is  human.'' 
Then  let  us  banish  jealousy — 

Let's  lift  our  fallen  brother; 
And  as  we  journey  down  life's  road, 

Do  good  to  one  another. 


.^ 
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THE  GR^FENBERa  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEIR. 


!■  .A.  O"  OB  lO- O" 

ARION  PIANOFORTE 

GRAXDS  AND  GRA^D  SQUARES, 
1]^  OCTAVFS 
The '  'A  RION  "  is  the  very  best  Piaoo  for  the  Great 
west.becaiise  it  Htauds  in  tuto  longer  tnanany  other 
Piano,      t  requires  no  repairing  or  regulating ;  ship- 
ping any  rti8tauce,or  daapuess  doe*  not  affect  them. 

It  commences  whci-e  the  *'First  Premium"  Makers 
stop,  and  upon  the  most  improved  Modem  scale 
makes  four  patented  improvement*! ;  which  make 
the  Arion  more  simple,  yet  stronger;  iucreasiu"  its 
volume  and  beauty  of  tone,  while  rcmleriui;  tlio  iu- 
strument  more  eudurinj,'. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

tjrst.  The  patent  Arion  Rever>*fd  Wooden  .\gmnc 
Bnde:^,  whicli  retains  all  the  puritv  of  tone  only 
lound  in  a  wooden  hridjfc  (th.^  lo^^  whcrcMi  the 
fetrinjcH  Ihy),  and  ulitaiiis  all  tJu-  s.I.'d  proloii-'od 
strength  of  tone  of  the  iiK"tj»:  A/i.int',  without  that 
acutf  nietalu:  ii..ise  whltrli  i'  oueial  AgialTe  dev«l.>i).i 
by  n-e.  ' 

Serondly,  The  WxWxr  \n„n  Compound  Wrest- 
llank,  which  holds  tie  tiiiiintc  pin^.  is  six  ihi.k- 
nc->>;es  <d  hard  iimiile.  rl..-  ,-r  lin  ..I  eiuh  \n\ov  xwu^  in 
a  ditlerent  dirertioi.  JMu;  a.i\jinta-cs  a:.',  llu-  20 
U>\\*  Htrjiin  of  tho  striutf-  cannot  split  our  Avion 
wrost-plank.  UK  lieqiioiitlv  |jui»iierH  in  oil, or  Piunos 
and  when  peuj.lc-^iiy  "My  Piano  won't  .<(.>„d  in  tmuf- 
all  other  makers  must  n.-e  ilu-  Kin-le  wiot  plank 
with  the  jriair  niiminir  <  nly  one  w.iv. 

Tin-  Arion  Tnn:ii--I'in-  Inn.-  en'l  w.mmI  to  hold 
tlieju  oil  every  sioe.  uiiilei-ll  oili.-r  ,„i,i;.-i>  .  an  !iave 
ir  ..nly  upon  tw..  >i.ie>  oi  il„..:r  pin^. 

Tijinliy,  The  I'at.-nt  Arinn  IHauonal  t^UNtainini,' 
Bar.  extendini-  pjii.'Ilel  with  tlo-  >feel  ^f|■int:s  under 
tlie  over  Hiun-  n.'is<  vfii,,;;..  -piie  Arion  is  the  onlv 
J'iano  where. n  ilie  enonn..n^  >train  of  the  lar;;e 
:^teel  t.t^ilJ^>  i>  resi>ted  in  the  nalunil  j.IaM'  and  di- 
i(H-finn.  Usin;,'  this  l.j,r  renders  tl  »  veakost  ])ai  t  in 
all  other  over  sii mij;  I'ian.j.s  r!io 

STRONGEST  IN  YKE  ARION. 

Fourthly,  Tho  Patent  /^mn  Iron  Fiiiine  concen- 
trates all  the  nielal  in  iro.it  ot' the  tiininji  pin  line 
and  Its  fi-ame  is  lei  iif*  -butted)  the  front  cdfre  nf  the 
woo.lon  wrest  phir.k,  ^heieby  i.reventin-r  the  great 
strain  of  the  fitrir  e-  upon  it  from  siditting  <ir  mov- 
ing It  one  parti<h.  All  other -Full  Iron  Frames" 
cover  the  entire  Avre*t  plank,  and  when  it  is  split  it 
cannot  be  seen,  the  w..od  of  the  .-h//>«  wrest  plank 
IS  seen. 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

un«upp«)rted  by  either  bnncome,  weak  facts,  or  ii-e 
less  or  complicate  Patents.  We  apjiend  a  few  nn 
bou^rht  opinions  of  those  who 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 

HEALTH  SECURED 

BV  USING 
HERRICK'S  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

This  remarkable  Am-  I 
«*rican  Iteniedy  iscar-  i 
rying   the    nMn'ld    ly  ' 
stonn.    Over  tlvemii-  ' 
lion    boxe-  are    .sold  i 
annniilly.    Compo>ed 
rentirely  of  Flowers,  , 
Ro(ds,    Bahsainis  and  | 
Extracts,  their  effect  i 
on  the  human  system 
is  plea.sant,  satinfac- 
tory  and  succeBsful. 

They  are  a  poMitive 
remedy   for    Liver 
■      '^-wn^^^  Complaints,    Gout. 

Jaundice,  Dyepepsm,  Rheumatism.  Affections  of  the 
Bladder  and  kidney,  Fevers,  Nervoiwnes?,  £rye>ipe]a«« 
Diseases  of  the  «kin.  Impurity  of  tVe  Blood,  iniiaraa-  I 
tion,  Melancholy,  Sick  Headache,  Co^iivenesK,  Pains 
In  the  Head,  Breast,  Side,  Back  and  Limbs,  Pile 
Bilious  Affections,  Female  DisenKes,  etc.,  etc 
LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 
— 0 — 

3M:»;jw,ji^jrc?:K«: 


Ayer's 

Hair   Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
its  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  dressing  which  is 
at  once  agreeable,  heal- 
thy, and  effectual  for 
preserving  the  ha  i  r . 
Faded  or  cjray  hair  is 
sofjii  restored  toitson)/- 
/•/jJiffiBMW  "'''^  <'o/or  fcith  the  gloss 
and  frcshnt'ss  of  youth. 
/Thin  hair  is  thickened, 

.^.-.  -*•« .  ^        ^       falling  hair  is  checked, 

ICIP  STRENCTHENINC  PLASTERS.  .  and  baldness  often,  though  not  always, 
""    """  J  cured  by  its  use.     Nothing  can  restore 

I  the  hf»ir  where  the  fnllicles  are  destroy- 
j  ed,  or  the  glands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
!  But  such  as  remain   can  be  saved  for 
j  psefulness  by. this  application.     Instead 
:  of  fouling  the  hair  with  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous.      Its 
occasional  use  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  gray  or  falling  off.  and  Conse- 
co uently  prevent  baldness.       Free  from 
those  deleterious  substances  which  make 
some  preparations  dangerous  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  the   Vigor   can   only 
benefit  but  not   harm    it.       If  wanted 
nierelv  fur  a 


qnently  effect**  cure 


Thej-e  renowned  Plas- 
ters cure  pains-  weak- 
ness and  distress  in  the 
ba«k,  sides  and  breast, 
in  five  hours.  In«leed, 
''O  certain  are  they  to 
do  thii?,  that  (he  'pro- 
prietor wanantri  Xhvrn. 
."pread  from  iej<in.s,  bal- 
sMins  and  ^  n  ni  h.  on 
Leaiitifnl  Kid  leather, 
rendeix  thwzu  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  wiuit-s 
of  Females  and  «»ther^. 
Kach  Pla+ter  will  wear 
from  one  t  ••  four 
inovths.  and  in  rhen- 
nia  t  ic  on  in  p  la  i  nt  s, 
ji,'  .*^])iain>  and  bruiNer'.  fre- 

w.-  ^....v^  when  all  other  remetlies  tail.        j 

PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 

DR.  FERRIN^  FMI6AT0R  \ 

A  positive  remedy  for  Oit^uTh.  lbon<|iitix.  Minis- 
ters'.. Si.ie  Throat.  Lo-sof  V..i< c,  tineii^^ive  IMKliariic-  , 
form  the  Head.  Paitial  Dealne^-,  bounds  ul   Distant 
Wareifalls,  \\  iriz/in^r  ot  Steam,  etc.  ' 

«^>  'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY. -li^t  , 
But  is  u>ed  in  a  common  pipe.  It  '-ureson  the  prin- 
(nple  (d'Medii-ated  Air.  All  the  membranes  of  the 
head  and  thmatare  broijirbt  immediately  under  its 
intliieuce.  This  remedy  "striker*  at  the  root  of  the 
di-ea»io,  and  drives  from  the  market  all  other  med- 
ieines  b.r  the  name  n:Ml«di<'>. 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  POWDERS. 


KNOW  THE  ABION. 

The  .^JUh-cal  Director  of  the  Xew  York  (^.nsel■va- 
tory  of  Mr..«ir,  Edward  .Mollndiatin:  save.  -Tie 
-Irion  I  bought  ol  you  is  tho  best  Piano  1  cvo.- play- 
ed on;  that  rollinj?  bass  and  silvery  treble,  etc." 

John  If.  }Vfjod.<,  Piano  Dealer.  Oswego,  X.  Y.,  .«ays- 
s  The  tone  is  truly  immen>e.  and  ^urra^^ses  anvthinc 
in  the  shape  of  a  Piano  we  evrrwiM  o:  I:"ard  of.  etc.* 

Horace  Greeh,  said:  "Tho  A-ion  is  the  best  Square 
Piano  superi»)r  for  its  cVflrness  and  brilliancy  of 
tone,'  &c.  ^ 

Louis  Wof/ner,  ForMc  iveiwurth,says:  "Slv  Pinno 
arrived  here  m  splendid  order.  Its  tone  fills  my  par- 
lor with  melody— it  is  the  wonder  ami  adnilmt'ion  of 

all  who  hear  it.      Mins .  Mho  i«  tca^  h.' ig  the 

Piano  desires  me  to  order  one  for  her,''  &r. 

Wo  desire  agents  in  every  city  wher-  v  e  have  not 
appointed  them. 

COVELT  N,  CO., 

BROAD>¥AY,  N.  y  . 

»  Pat. -4non  Piano-  I 


General  Agents  forO.  C.  Man 
fortes. 


These  cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
pi)wders  f<»r 
hoi-Kes  and 
cattle  have 
been  tested 
by  an  intel- 
ligent  pub- 
«lic  ti>r  8ix- 
^  teen    years. 

—  — r     .  Hundreds 

of  t!'o  r-'ncipal  horsemen  of  the  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed tl.eni  tho  only  Condition  Powders  safe  to  use  and 
Work  the  hoi>e.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  expose 
the  animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  im- 
prove them.  The  proprietors  of  horse  railroads,  om- 
nibusses.  and  stage  owners  in  all  the  i>riucipal  cities 
use  them;  and  their  combined  testimony  stamps 
them  one  of  the  wonder^  of  medical  science.  Letters 
■2?''ient  to  fill  a  small  booTc  afo  in  our  possession, 
testifying  to  their  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
eil  to  warrant  them,  atid  refund  the  purchase  money 
should  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

fei^All  the  above  articles  are  sold  by  Druggist.s 
and  Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL  by 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

L.  W,  Warner  ft  Oo.  Proprietors, 

67  MUBKAT  Stbmt,  new  YORK. 


HAIR  DRESSING 

iiotliiiiir  elso  can  be  found  so  desirable. 
Containing  neither  oil  nor  dye,  it  does 
not  soil  white  cambric,  and  yet  lasts 
long  on  the  hair,  giving  it  a  rich  glor^sv 
lusture  and  a  grateful  perfume. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

ril.\CTICAL     AXI)      AXYLITIC.Ab       CUEMISTS. 

LOWKLL,  MASS. 

Price   1,25. 

FOR  8.\LE  BV 

SAIT  1.4KK  CITY. 

and  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  i^^^ny- 

where. 


GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

are  know  to  the  trade,  from  Chicago  ti)  the  Pacific; 
all  (Jrocers  and  DruggiHts  keep  them. 


WJ.  SILVER,  ENGIXKER    AND    MACIIIN  1ST 
6  blocks  north  of  Tabemacle,  on   telegraph  1  ine 


A     ANDERSON,  GLOVER,  ID  SOUTH   STREET 
,   neat  of  MerchantV  Exchange.    Fancy  Salt  Lake 
Uloves  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  FurRob«s,  etc. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  IS  PURE !— J.  II.  KELSON 
Manufacturer  of   Pure  Candy,    wholesale!  and 

J^^'S^l'^^L*^*     "GOLDEN  GATE   BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  street. 

P^  Confectionery  iii   vaHety  and   quality   une- 
qualled. ^ 


BOOT   AND    J.HpE   MANUFACTURERS, 

SECOWO  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  XnERDEO  TO. 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co.. 


«  '^^S^ZSlT*'  ^E?*'  '^""S-  "•"'dlnp,  Blinds.  EI«..of.T.rf  d.^,r 
Of      PurtiM  bnlMInc  or  maklnc  altonMont  will  Had  itedmtmge^mto  u  II    on  ' 

SMITH  BROS. 
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Utah  Magazine,  Volmnes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 


Ar«  Reeeivlug  Dftily 


Drugs,Medicines 


-AND 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 
OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT.  |  ^   """"''  '"*^"  i 

[ESTABLISHED  1$53J 

o !  I 

We  desire  (o  call  the  ftttentlon  of  the  PIBLIC 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  are  still  | 
determined  to  sell  at  the  VERY  LOWEST  RATES  ] 
at  RETAIL. 

All  immense  variety  of 
g:oo€l8,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

LARG^sST  sloek  at  retail 
ill  the  '1  erritor  J  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

The  CHEAPEST  stoi-e  In 
town,  *tr^'  -^ 

WALKER  BR( 

i 

Great  inducements  to  buy  j 

WALKER  BROS.< 

GROCERIES  and  DRY 
GOODS  exeeedbigly  cheap 
at 

WALKER  BROS. 

Great  vaiiety  of  Ladies' 
and  Children*'  shoes,  cheap- 
er than  ever  offered  be.  ore 

WALKER  BROS. 


WATERS' 


GODBE  &  CO.,  New  Scale  Pianos. 


DTE  STUFFS, 


WITH  II'.ON  FRA31I;. 

Ove:-stniii'r  IJasv.  ami  Aj;raflt'  Uridge.    \ 

PARLOR,  CHURCH  ANB  CABINET 

NTS, 


Th«  bent  inmi«fMciur»»l ;    W»rrRUtMl  for  Six  Team. 


^1 


t 


PRIKTS ,     fSH  EETINGS 
FLANiNELN,  and  CLOTHS, ; 
greatly   below   the  regular 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS.  1 


C  ROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps,  etc.,  decid- 
edly below  anything  ever 
offered,  at ,./ 

iWALKERBROS.] 


COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

PERFUMERIES 

AND 

TOILET^REQI  ISITES. 

CASE  GOODS, 

Pnre  Wines  and  Liquors, 

i  DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  ChfiAN9.-f*aiCKS 
grcHtly  reduced  lor  casb.  N««r  T-Oeure  PiitntM 
of  fir«t-clas»s  makers  for  $2"f  a«  u  :•;  •*«rd.  New  Cab- 
inet Organs  for  $45  am'  i »  j»jd.*  i?f*  '>iia-hjiad  In- 
Btrunieuttt  from  $4uto»i7i*.  Monthly  lustallments 
receiTfd.  Illustrated  CatHl<»giie3  mailed  for  three 
cnt*, 

n'AJiJCJiOOMS: 


No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE   WATERS. 


T7^  A^SOTT  S]X>  . 

Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oatsland 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros. 


Witk  wUlcU  th«ir  Gutabllflhiuantrt  will  be  ki*pt  con- 
xtantly  supplieil. 


ForTilton  4  McFariand*s  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe*s 

Couoh  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Koyal  Baking  Powder  4c. 

48*  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  cash 
and  sh«rt  time  buyer*.    Call  and  examine  at 

Bzchjuigtt  BnUAg,  SALT  LAKE  CITT, 

Or  at  their  Branch  House, 

main  Street OODBN. 


TLSTJJiOy/ALS: 

WattM;**  riauos  are  known  a«  among  the  very  Lest. 
— yew  I'ork  Evangelist. 

\\a  can  ppeak  of  the  merits  of  the  Waters'  Pianos 
from  pei-soual  knowledge  ax  hein^f  of  the  rery  t>e«t 
<lualitT. — Christian  lutmignuer. 

The  Waters'  Pianun  are  I.iiilt  of  the  be^t  and 
most  thoroiij^hly  8ea«»one<1  material. — A4ct*t\ite  an«l 
Journal. 

Waters' Piauo-i  and  Melo<!e.»a5  ohallensr  t  Jiupari- 
lou  with  the  tinosit  made  auywhtTe.— y/'^w*'  Joumml. 

Horace  Waters,  4H1  Broadway.  i.«  fanted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  PiaiuM  and  UrgauH, — Krening  l\*t. 

The  Water*  Piano  i-ankij  with  the  b«j>t  ajwuatac- 
tnred  In  Aiuerk-a.— T*/*^  Jn'l^j*einieut,  S.  J*. 

Onr  frieud>  will  find  at  Mr.  Waters"  utore  the  very 
lest  »**ortment  of  Pianos,  Molodeons  and  Organs  to 
befonndia  tliM  I'nitoiJ  States.— {,Vff/«<i«jV  Msfftsi^it 

MuaJCAi,  DoiNfiH.— i?iur»«  Mr.  Water*  jsave  up  put- 
llhhing  sheet  munic.  he  ha**  deToted  his  whole  idpital 
and  attention  to  the  niauutiicture  and  wile  of  Pianos 
and  Molodeon*.  He  ha'<  junt  i!*»nod  a  catalogue  of 
his  new  instruments,  giving  a  uew  scale  of  pri<-e*, 
which  shows  a  marked  rednctioa  from  former  rate«, 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the  First 
Premium  at  sevenil  Fain*.  Many  people  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  are  attracted,  if  not  confuMd.  with  the 
flaming  adrertisements  of  rival  piano  houses  prob- 
ably overlook  the  mode«t  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Waters;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  his  in^ti'i* 
ments  earned  him  a  good  reputation  long  before  i  * 
positions  and  "honors"  connected  therewith  wete 
ever  thought  of;  indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in  our  reeidence,  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years,)  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world  might  be  pn>ud.  We  have  always  been  de- 
lighted with  it  as  a  sweet-toned  and  powerftil  instru- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability ;  more 
than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrated  pianiste,  hare  performed 
on  the  said  piano,  and  all  prononnee  it  a  superior 
and  firtt-das*  rnttrument.  Stronfer  indorsement  we 
could  not  give.— fienw  Jmtm4a, 


f  tnrvi. 


CUHNINQHAM'B  If  BDIOAL  DKPBI8- 

Chr«ni«  OomplaiBls,  IhrM 

7ever    Sorat,  Oaaeera,  f^ 

.and  all  •omptainto  t* 

fcmll  jf^Kre  fiAtf«et«d,  ar«  p«i««(T«A7 


»'*  *,.i  Of  1*  '*'• 
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THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


NOTICE, 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  District  of  Utah. 


lu  Bankn)i»t(  V. 


GOL.O,  $1,43:1,037,81. 


-0- 


ThiM  well  known  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  es- 
tablished ft  General  agency  in  Salt  Luke  City,  fur  the 
lerritory  of  Ciah. 

Policies  issued,  payable  either  in  Gold  or  Currency, 
as  may  be  desired. 


-0- 


ALL  LOSSESIADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 


-(>- 


43*In&urartce  eflfecttd  on  Farm  Property,  Mills, 
Merchandif-e,  Risks  and  Dwellings  at  Reduced 
Rates.  L.  HUNT,  President. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,   Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS. 

Genunil  Agents  for  Utah. 


DR.  JOS.  WALKER'S 


VINEGAR  BITTERS.  \ 


in^'l^-^^*' 


VINEGAE  BITTERS, 

Manufactured  from  the  native  Herbs  and  Roots 
of  California,  are 

The  great  Blood  Purifier  and  Life- 
Giving  Principle. 

Those  Bitters  are  not  a  gilded  pill,  t«>  dt'li>rht  tlu*  oye 
orplease  the  fancy,  but  a  true  modicini-,  pluced  in  tJu* 
hands  of  the  people  for  their  relief,  and  no  i)C'rson  can 
take  them,  according  to  dirertionpi,  and  remain  long 
unwell.  They  are  a  perfect  Renovator  of  the  System, 
«s  they  carry  otT  every  particle  of  poisonous  matter. 
Every  family  should  have  a  bottle  of  Vin«'gar  Bitters 
at  hand.  No  sailor,  soldier,  mechanic,  farmer,  pro- 
fessional man,  or  traveler  *?hould  ever  bo  without  it. 
Its  timely  application  may  often  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing life. 

For  Female  Complaints, 

Whether  in  the  young  or  old,  married  ©r  single,  at 
the  dawn  of  womanhood  or  the  turn  in  life,  these  Tonic 
Bitters  display  so  decided  an  influence  that  a  marked 
improvement  is  soon  perceptible  in  the  health  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  a  gentle  purgative  as  well  as  a  Tonic. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

R.  H.  Mcdonald  &  Co., 

Druggists  and  Agents, 
Corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Fwineisco,  CaJ* 
and  Sacramento,  CaL,  and 34  Piatt  Street,N.  Y. 

AGEXTS. 

SALt  LAKB  CITY  AND  OGDKX. 


Til  the  uinttvr  of 

ALBERT   P.  TVLKR  Mtul   DK- 

^yj-p^  C.  TYLER,  Partners  u^ 

Tvler   &   Brother.  i  j 

District  of  Utah.  }  \ 

\Toticc  is  hereby  giv<'n  that,  pursuant  to  i»ii  order  1 
i\made  bv  Kni*!*  Court  in  the  matter  of  Albert  P.  | 
Tvler  &  Dewitt  C.  Tvler,  Partners  as  Tyler*  Brother, 
Bankrupts,  on  the  '26tU  day  of  October,  A.  D.  18t)<.»,  a 
hearing  will  lie  liad  upon  the  petition  of  sjiid  Bank- 
rupts, heretofore  filed  in  said  Court,  praying  for  their 
discharge  from  all  their  debts  and  other  claims 
provable  under  isaid  act,  and  that  the  13th  day  of 
December  ne.\t,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  is  assigned  for  the 
bearing  of  the  same  when  and  where  you  may  attend 
and  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the  prayer  of 
said  Petition  should  not  be  granted. 

S.  A.  MANN. 

Clerk  of  said  Court. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  28th  A.  D.  1^69. 


NOTICE. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  District 
of  Utah. 


In  the  matter  of 


111    IIIU    IIIMIICI      «•!  I 

GEORGE  D.  WATT,  R.G.  SLEA-   i 
TER  and  WILLIAM  AJ AX,  Part-    ',    ,j^ 


Baiikruiitry. 


ners  lately  doing  business  in 
Salt  Lake  City  as  Merchant. 
Baukrupt^-. 

TO  WH03I  IT  MAY  CO.\t'ER>, 

The  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  of  jiis  appoint- 
ment as  a.>sij;;nee  of  tfiee'-tateaiulc-ftects  of  Wait, 
Sleater  and  Ajax,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Territry  of 
Utah,  within  Miid  District.  wh<»  hav«;  been  adjiuij^cd 
Bankrupts  ijp(.narreilitor"s  Pftition.by  ib«'Supienic 
C(»urt  of  said  Ti'rritory.  sittinsr  as  a  Court  <>f  IJanU- 
riiiitev  for  sai<l  l)i.-tri»f. 

l»ut*'d  at  i^nlt  I.ak.-  Cilv.  tht-  loth  day  »i  Novmil.iT 
A.  I).  ]^«'.'. 

.lOHN    <M  NMMJTUN 

Assi'iNLL  Kr<-. 


'jx'^:^rao' 


,rK- 


To  Ilaii-  C.  lb  ;«■  Iff.  .b-liH  ^'■u^«  .«ii.l  ;'!1  otli.T>  jii- 
t«Ti'-.li'il:  v(.ui  ar<'  ]u-ic!in  iiotitied  tlial  1  will  apiirar 
at  tin-  r.'s.  Land  Olti«  •■.' Salt  Lak.M'ity,  I  tab  bi-ton- 
thi-  H.-i-t.-iai..l  H.TcivtT  tli.Mr..l  on  the  l.'.tii  ilay  of 
D'-c«-!iii  ir  l^i-''.  t"  I'loM-  ii.y  ri;_^jf  to  ('nt«i\  iiii'b', 
tUi- i"i'vi^!<"»- "J  ""•  ri"-i'i!iVti<.u  Act  oiJ^t-i--*.  l**-*l 
till-  S.  V..\.i  ^'•'■■  !■'•  Kioin  .".  >.  Uaii.^r  J  F.  at  whicli 
tijiio  and  jiho  i:  ViiU  laii  aiiii-ar  auil  i-oi»te>t  i!  it  \^^n 
hco  J. roller. 

Witness  inv  l:and  an«l  ><•  il  tb.»  VTii  <lav  of  Novt-m- 
bn-  A.  1>.  l^t'.t. 

OLIVER  Dl  RANT. 


NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  CADVS   CATARRH  RE)IEDY. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE   FOR  CATARRH   AND    ALL 
Mucous  Diseases  of  the  bmd,  nose  and  throat. 
This  is  u  Medicine  never  before  used   ur  known  to 
the  public.     Dr.  Cady,  the  discoverer,  WttS  a  RUffereP 

t>om  this  terrible  dlseane  tor  twenty  years,  and 

after  testing  »11  the  remedies  extant— without  re- 
lief—in his  efforts  to  obtain  a  cure  he  discovered  this 
i.neql'aLled  remedy,  which  cured  him  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  weeks. 

Jt  has  hrta  thoroughly  Oi^ttd.  and  has  not  failed  in 
a  single  instance,  cfevenil  of  the  most  ub.stinate 
cases  have  been  thoroughly  cured  by  this  remedj'. 
after  every  other  known  medicine  had  failed.  Every 
one  who  has  tried  it  will  testify  to  tlio  truth  of  the 
above  statement. 

Every  one  afflicted  with  Catarrh  should  give  it  a 
trial  and  find  out  for  himself  whether  it  is  a  humbug. 

Price,  $2  per  Bottlo.  t^old  i.y  (JODBE  k  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


IZjiXSZI.  €^  Oo. 

DISTILLERS, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

WINES,LianORS^  CIGARS 

SOLE  HANCFACTCREBS  OF 

AMERiCAiV 

LIFE  BITTEHS, 

233  FARNHAM  STREET, 


"EUREKA!" 

After  long  and  patient  investigation,  it  ha«!  been 
demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concemeil, 
that  the  most  potent  and  acceptable  cure  for  such 
complaints  as  Dyspepsia,  Fever  and  Ague,  llndiges- 
tion,  Liver  Disease,  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  etc.,  is 

Dr.  Farr's  InTlgoratlng  Cordial,    it  is  made  of 

roots,  barks  and  pure  liquors,  a  purely  natural  bev- 
erage, and  one  of  the  m<»st  pleasant  (form  of  bitten 
ever  invented.  It  is  a  flue  thing  for  children.  For 
sale  by.Brown,  "VVeber,  and  (irahani,  Nos.  10  and'12 
North  second  street,  St.  Ltuiis. 


GRAIN  WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE 

On  arcounl  of  DEBTS  due  us. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  IsikeCity  Sept.  11. 

MION  I^SIRA^CE  €0., 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CASH  CAPITAL  faliy  paid  in 

GOLD  coix  $750,000 

Stockholders   Personally   Liable. 

Insure  against  Loss  by  Fire  on  terms    as 
favorable  as  any  other  First  Class  Company 


All  tht  Grocers  in  Utah,  (nearly)  Sell  GILLET'S 
BARING  POWDER;  and  it  is  not  surpassed  io  ^IbkU 
ITT  or  CHEAPNESS  by  ANY  OTHER  POWDER,  in 
his  or  any  other  Market. 


Jg^^Iosses  promptly  asd  equitably  ad- 
jnsted  and  paid. 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

O'fneral  Agents  For  }'tuh  Turitory. 

mim 


A.  Anderson.  Criover 

2nd  South  Street, 
West  of  Merchant's  Bxchanir*%      JKancj  9alt  Lak« 
Gloves  for  Gentlf  meB  ancl  Ladies,  FnrRol>«8,  tit. 
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THE  LOTUS  PLANTER. 


BY    TIIBO.    TILTOX. 

A  Brahmin  on  a  lotus-pod 
Once  wrote  the  holy  name  of  God. 
Then,  planting  it,  he  asked  in  prayer 
For  some  new  fruit,  unknown  and  fair. 

A  slaye  near  by,  who  bore  a  load, 
Fell  fainting  on  the  dusty  road. 

The  Brahmin,  pitying,  straightway  ran 
And  lifted  up  the  fallen  man. 

The  deed  scarce  done,  he  looked  aghast 
At  touching  one  beneath  his  caste. 

**Behold  !'*  he  cried,  •*!  stand  unclean: 

My  hands  have  clasped  the  vile  and  mean  !*' 

God  saw  the  shadow  on  his  face. 
And  wrought  a  miracle  of  grace. 

The  buried  seed  arose  from  death, 
And  bloomed  and  fruited  at  his  breath. 

The  stalk  bore  up  a  leaf  of  green, 
Whereon  these  mystic  words  were  seen: 

First  count  mm  all  of  equal  caste, 
Then  count  thytelf  the  least  and  last. 

The  Brahmin  with  bewildered  brain, 
Beheld  the  will  of  God  writ  plain  ! 

Transfigured  in  a  sudden  light. 
The  slave  stood  sacred  in  his  sight. 

Thenceforth  within  the  Brahmin's  mind 
Abode  good  will  for  all  mankind. 


MISTRESS  BARBARA. 


•  The  rain  beat  ugniiist  the  round  green  window-paues,  and 
the  winds  whistled  about  the  angles  of  the  house,  but  in  the 
room  within  all  was  quiet. 

In  this  room,  at  the  head  of  the  great  table,  which  tilled 
almost  the  whole  space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  door, 
sat  the  Master-miner,  Christopher  Uttmanu  and  his  wife 
Barbara,  with  their  stalwart  sons  and  fair  daughters.  Below 
them,  on  either  side,  sat  Uttmann's  workmen  and  maids,  stout 
miners  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  also  farmers  and 
other  town  folk.  For  whoever  in  Annaberg,  on  Saturday 
night,  had  a  mind  to  go  up  to  Master  Uttmann*s  house,  was 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  At  such  times  the  bowl  passed 
auickly  from  hand  to  hand,  qimint  stories  of  horned  Sieg- 
fried and  the  fair  Magelone  were  told,  and  jovial  glees  and 


moving  ballads  sung;  while  the  spinning-wheels  buzzed 
merrily,  and  the  lads  jested  and  flirted  with  the  maidens. 
Often  it  was  late  in  the  night  before  the  meetings  broke  up 
and  the  light-hearted  guests  went  home.  But  on  this  even- 
ing— the  15th  of  May,  1561,  it  stood  in  the  calendar — it 
was  so  quiet  about  the  oaken  table  that  one  could  plainly 
hear  without  the  monotonous  music  of  the  rain.  Master 
Christopher,  with  arms  crossed  over  his  chest,  sat  lost  in 
thought.  A  tear  trembled  on  the  good  wife  Barbara's  eye- 
lash. The  men  hung  their  heads,  the  women's  hands  lay  in 
their  laps,  no  wheel  hummed,  no  one  thought  of  telling  a 
story  or  singing  a  song. 

Of  a  sudden,  Master  Christopher  roused  hiuiself  '*Chil- 
dren,  we  are  letting  our  spirits  droop.  That  will  never  do. 
I  am  heartily  ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  I  too  have  oaught 
myself  giving  way  to  gloomy  thoughts." 

"Master,  now  can  one  be  gay,  with  misery  at  the  door?" 
said  the  gray-haired  miner,  Ohlentrud.  "  But  you  do 
not  speak  as  you  feel  at  heart.  You  only  seek  to  divert  our 
thoughts." 

"Good  father,"  rejoined  the  Master,  'do  you  despair 
because  one  learned  man  from  Dresden  has  failed  to 
find  what  we  wish?  With  God's  grace,  the  second  for  whom 
I  have  sent  our  Klaus,  will  find  next  week  a  new  vein  of 
silver,  or  cobalt.  Annie  Marie,  sing  a  ballad  for  im,  that 
one  about  mighty  faith." 

Anne  Marie,  Ohlentrud's  daughter,  who  on  account  of 
her  pleasant  voice  was  the  chief  songstress  of  the  little  circle, 
yielded  this  time,  but  unwillingly,  to  the  Master's  wish. 
How  could  she  sing  gayly.  with  want  and  sorrow  drawing 
nigh  to  the  hearthstone?  But  the  good  blaster  wished  it;  so 
she  began  singing: —  • 

**There  once  did  live  a  goodly  youth 
Who  held  his  true  love  dear; 
Full  seven  years  his  love  forsooth 
Was  proof  'gainst  doubt  and  fear. 


*»Tlii»  youth— '' 

*  Well,  why  do  you  stop  boforo  you  h:ive  well  bjgun? 
What,  weeping,  ttw)?" 

But  her  father  spoke  up  for  her.  -It  will  not  do,  Master. 
The  maiden  is  in  no  tune  for  song  to-night.  How  could  she 
be?  The  mines  will  yield  no  more,  and  with  a  short  har- 
vest, and  plague  among  the  cattle,  we  hav<^  but  a  dreary 
prospect  before  us?" 

The  gloomy  looks  of  all  showed  what  a  sad  echo  his  wtirds 
had  found  in  their  breasts.  Mistress  Barbara  covered  her 
face  with  both  hands,  and  Master  Christopher  rejoined,  but 
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with  a  trembling  voice:  '-Let  us  only  lupe  tli:it  the  other 
learned  man  fnau  I)r  sden  will  find  new  mines/' 

But  t-he  rest  doubtfully  shook  their  hcr-dn. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  sad  time,  and  no  w«.'iuler  th.^t  the  bra^e 
Annabjgrgers  l^t  courage  day  by  day.  What  was  to  become 
of  them,  if  the  mines  were  really  worked  out?  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  starve,  for  up  among  the  mountains  there, 
they  had  no  other  employment. 

And  next  week  came  Klaus  from  Krc^jdcn  with  thestoond 
learned  doctor.  lie  went  first  into  one  shal't  and  then  into 
another,  and  hammered  at  the  rocks,  measured  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  then  up  and  down,  and  t.dked  a  great  deal 
of  Latin,  but  nothing  did  he  find.  80  he  gave  it  up,  shook 
his  white  he»d  and  went  away  with  a  roll  of  silver  gulden. 
out  of  the  money-bags  of  blaster  Christopher. 

Then  the  poor  people  gave  up  all  hope.  Their  hannners 
and  drilk  rusted,  the  sheds  and  workshops  st  -od  empty,  afid 
over  and  above  all,  a  period  of  grim,  dreary  storms  set  in. 
At  last,  even  Master  Ohrist<>pher  lest  heart,  ai.d  the  cheerful 
looks  vanished,  which  he  had  worn  all  ahuig  f  r  the  sake  of 
his  poor  people. 

It  happened  one  day  about  this  time,  that  a  p'xir  woman 
with  three  hungry  children  knocked  at  tlie  dcor  of  Master 
Uttmann's  house.  She  was  a  stranger,  Inul  con;c  from  a 
longdistance,  and  begged  in  charity  a  bit  of  bread,  and  rest 
and  shelter  for  a  short  time. 

Mistress  Uertha  received  the  poor  thing  with  cheering 
words  as  was  her  wont,  brought  her  into  the  hjuse,  and  re- 
freshed her  as  best  she  might  with  food  and  drink.  Then 
she  established  the  helpless  wanderers  in  a  comfortable  cham- 
ber, and  rejoiced  most  heartily  at  (he  rest  which  they  found 
there  for  their  weary  limbs. 

She  had  not  asked  the  stranger  whence  she  came,  nor 
whither  she  was  going.  She  was  poor  and  needed  her  aid, 
that  was  enough.  Ailer  a  little  time  the  woman  came  out 
from  the  sleeping-room,  seated  herself,  at  Barbara's  request, 
beside  her  at  the  table,  and  began,  without  being  asked,  to 
tell  of  her  home,  her  flight,  and  her  wanderings.  And 
while  talking,  in  order  not  to  be  sitting  idle,  she  took  from 
her  pocket  a  little  package.  This  contained  short  woollen 
needles,  which  ended  in  little  hooks  of  iron  wire,  a  ball  of 
linen  thread,  and  a  paper  with  a  pattern  drawn  upon  it. 
This  pattern  the  woman  spread  out  upon  the  table,  loosed  an 
end  of  thread  from  the  ball,  and  caught  it  upon  one  of  the 
little  hooks.  Had  Barbara  paid  att<»i:ti«)n,  she  must  have 
been  astonished  at  the  dexterity  with  which  the  stranger  at 
onetime  crossed  lier  needles,  at  another  twist  d  the  thread 
abouts  the  hooks,  and  then  again  tied  such  wonderful  and 
complicated  knots.  But  she  looked  only  at  the  face  of  the 
woman,  whose  story  excited  her  deepest  synjpathy. 

She  was  fn^m  Brabant.  She  had  lived  haj)pily  with  her 
family  until  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  «ent  to  the 
Netherlands  as  Governor  by  King  Philip  ol'  Spain.  Hardly 
arrived  in  Flanders,  he  had  set  up  a  tribunal  of  blood,  by 
which  all,  whose  opinions  excited  suspicion,  were  tried. 
HarroAving,  indeed,  was  the  description  which  the  poor 
woman  gave  of  the  evening  on  which  Alva's  creatures  came 
at  last  to  their  peaceful  home;  how  her  husband  made  use- 
less resistance  and  fell  before  her  eyes,  how  fire  was  sot  to 
the  roof  over  their  heads;  but  a  few  min^utes  and  nothing 
remained  of  their  home  but  smoke  and  ashes.  "Thus,"  said 
she,  **in  a  short  hour  I  had  lost  my  husband  and  my  home, 
and  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  world  as  a  houseless  wan- 
derer, like  thousands  of  other  familios  who  made  their  way, 
some  to  England,  some  hither  to  Germany.  My  work  and 
instruments,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  needles  and  the 
thread,  *'I  found  in  my  pocket  when  I  awoke  next  day  from 
my  stupor.     Thanks  be  to  God  !  so  long  as  I  have  these  I 


shall  no<<  need  to  beg.  Then  we  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  and  when  we  rested  1  worked;  everywhere  my  lace 
was  gladly  taken  for  money.  But  far  from  here  my  strength 
gave  out,  I  could  move  neither  hand  nti*  foot,'apd  when  the 
last  of  my  laces  were  gone  the  door  wr.s  sttut  in  our  faces, 
for  I  had  notning  more  to  off*er.  Sick  and  wearied  almost 
to  death,  we  reached  this  house,  and  had  you,  Mistress,  not 
succored  us — " 

Overcome  by  her  emotions,  the  grateful  woman  could  say 
no  niore.  When  after  a  while  she  was  able  to  command 
herself  and  began  eagerly  to  pour  forth  her  thanks  to  her 
benefactress,  Barbara,  who  was  no  fricni  to  such  demonstra- 
tions, quickly  interrupted  her  by  the  question,  "So  you  have 
been  makinir  lace?  I  had  not  noticed  what  you  were  doing.'* 
The  Brabant  woman  laid  the  ball  of  thread  and  the  needles 
with  the  work  upon  tiiem  before  Barbara  on  the  table,  and 
Kiid  'It  is  not  such  as  you  would  wear,  Mistress.  You 
have  there  on  your  kerchief,  silken  lace,  such  as  can  only  be 
made  in  Brussels,  and  which  is  fitting  for  a  lady  of  your 
rank.  But  the  wives  of  the  tradesmen  love  ornament  also, 
and  for  them  we  make  this  linen  lace  of  ours." 

''True,"  said  Barbara,  "when  I  bethink  me  of  how  it  is  at 
my  home,  in  Nuremberg,  I  must  allow  that  you  are  right. 
No  woman  of  rank  would  condescend  to  wear  linen  lace. 
]>ut  if,  as  you  say,  this  can  only  be  made  in  Brussels,  they 
must  be  poorly  off  in  the  Netherland  provinces.  How  little 
you  must  be  able  to  make  by  your  linen  laces!  the  people 
who  buy  them  cannot  surely  pay  much  for  them." 

'That  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it.  Mistress,  This 
work  supported  us  in  Wayre,  from  childhood;  we  knew  not 
want,  but  were  contented  and  happy.  Nor,  believe  me,  did 
we  live  from  hand  to  mouth  only.  Not  my  husband  alone, 
every  one  in  Wayre  used  each  year  to  put  aside  a  little 
money  for  hard  times.  And  when  once  half  the  place  was 
burned,  and  another  time  again,  the  lightning  strick  our 
tower,  and  it  was  burned  from  top  to  bottom,  we  were  not 
only  able  to  build  it  all  up  again  with  our  savings,  but  had 
something  left  besides,  though  all  of  that,  alas!  Alva's  men 
have  taken  now.  The  people  in  Brussels,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  all  their  money,  but  we  poor  linen 
lace-makers  have  never  envied  them  of  their  riches.  And 
then,  what  an  advantage  our  work  has!  To  make  the  silken 
lace,  one  ncieds  long  practice,  and  a  great  deal  of  skill,  but 
a  child  can  learn  to  make  our  linen  work.  Children  of  five 
years  old  make  lace  in  Wayre.  Sec,  only!  what  can  be 
easier  than  this?  First  I  look  at  the  pattern, — then  loop 
the  thread  around  one  of  the  needles,  next  cross  one  needle 
over  another,  thus, — and  the  thread  loops  of  itself  about  the 
hook,  and — look,  there  is  a  beautiful  mesh  made  already! 
But  you  are  weeping.  Mistress!  what  grieves  you?" 

Her  hands  folded  above  her  heaving  breast,  her  eyes 
raised  toward  Heaven,  Barbara  stood,  and,  with  tears  of 
thankfulness  and  joy  cried,  "Yes,  Heavenly  Father,  as  thou 
wilt!  In  thy  mercy  have  I  trusted,  and  thou  hast  sent  this 
poor  woman  that  our  sadness  may  be  turned  to  rejoicing, 
and  happiness  may  return  into  our  house,  nay,  into  every 
home  in  this  hamlet!  Remain  with  us,  dear  woman.  I  will 
be  to  you  and  your  children,  friend,  sister,  mother!  Sec, 
sorrow  reigns  in  this  place.  The  miners'  hammers  rust,  the 
cattle  are  dying,  the  fields  lie  barren.  My  husband  gives 
all  that  he  can,  but  what  avail  are  the  gifts  of  one,  when  so 
many  need?  Teach  us  how  to  make  this  lace.  W^e  will 
work  night  and  day,  and  send  the  strongest  through  the 
land  with,  our  laces,  and  so  perhaps  once  more  prosperity 
and  joy  may  return  to  us;  please  God,  we  too,  as  did  you  in 
Wayre,  may  be  able  to  lay  up  a  little  against  the  time  of 
trouble  shall  come  upon  us  again, — ^say  that  you  will  stay 
with  us,  good  woman,  and  teach  us! 
Uigitizea  py 
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The  strant^er  grasped  the  hand  extended  to  her  with  both 
her  own.  Though  she  had  but  half  understood  Barbara*e 
words,  she  could  not  fail  to  comprehend  their  friendly 
meaning. 

Next  morning  all  the  people  of  the  little  hamlet, — only 
children  younger  than  five  years  were  left  behind, — eanio  to- 
gether at  Mastijr  Uttmann*8  request.  The  miner,  who  had 
acquiesced  in  his  wife's  scheme  without  a  scruple,  communi- 
cated to  them  Barbara's  plans.  They  were  received  with 
astonishment  and  doubt,  and  looks  of  incredulity  and  sus- 
picion were  cast  upon  the  Brabant  woman  and  her  children. 
To  this,  however,  the  worthy  pair  paid  no  attention.  Nee- 
dles were  prepared,  which  the  smith  provided  with  hooks, 
and  Klaus  was  sent  to  Dresden  to  buy  thread.  An  artist. 
t'-»o,  came  thence  to  draw  the  patterns,  and  the  lessons  be- 
gan. What  amusement  and  comfort  the  poor  people  found 
in  learning  this,  to  theln,  new  arti  How  many  cares  were 
forgotten,  for  every  day  their  doubts  became  less,  and  their 
hope  greater.  Light-hearted  jests,  and  now  and  then  a  jo- 
vial song  began  to  be  heard  again.  And  then,  when  two 
months  had  past,  the  shout  of  triumph  which  went  up 
throughout  Annaberg!  For  the  two  messengers  who  had 
been  sent  out  with  the  laces  made,  returned  with  empty 
knapsacks,  but  with  pockets  so  full,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wealth  could  never  be  exhaa^sted. 

But  their  Brabant  guest  could  not  share  this  joy  with 
them.  Not  far  from  the  great  linden-tree  which  still  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  churchyard,  she  bad  been  buried  a  few 
days  before.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  all  the 
the  fearful  hardships  through  which  she  had  passed,  had 
sown  fatal  seeds  in  her  heart;  poor  heart,  it  could  break  more 
peacefully  now,  for  she  saw  her  children  within  Barbara's 
motherly  arms.  All  praise  be  to  Mistress  Barbara!  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  she  busily  plied  her  lace  needles,  the  best 
spur  to  industry  and  perseverence  wbich  her  people  could 
have.  And  with  their  joy  and  hope,  the  stores  of  lace  grew 
greater  and  greater,  though  the  strongest  of  their  men  were 
ever  setting  forth  with  the  delicate  wares,  with  which  they 
went  to  and  fro,  through  the  whole  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
Not  until  the  severe  winter  set  in  did  their  travels  cease. 

When  spring  and  summer  came  again,  there  was  indeed  a 
contrast  with  the  former  year:  strong,  healthy  cattle  in  sta- 
ble and  meadow,  smiling  fields,  and  happy  men.  For  the 
learned  man,  who  had  come  at  Master  I'ttman's  request, 
from  Cologne  on  the  Spree,  to  make  another  examination  of 
the  mines,  had  gone  away,  after  speaking  pretty  plainly  his 
opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  his  colleagues  in  Dresden.  The 
mines  in  the  Schrecken  and  Schotten berg  were  notexhaust^d. 
It  only  needed  to  understand  the  right  way  to  open  them. 
So  the  clever  man  from  Cologne  brought  up  some  of  the 
black  powder,  of  which  the  Annabergers  had  as  yet  no  idea, 
and  heyl  what  a  crash  and  noise!  How  the  rocky  walls 
burst  asunder,  and  rich  veins  of  silver  and  cobalt  were  ex- 
posed in  countless  numbers! 

It  was  this  summer  also  that  Barbara,  accompanied  by 
Marie  Ohlentrud,  undertook  the  long  journey  to  Brussels. 
The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands  did  not 
deter  her.  It  was  her  plan  to  bring  new  artists  and  work- 
men to  Annaberg,  so  as  to  teach  her  people  to  make  the 
Brussels  lace  also,  and  we  all  know  how  well  it  succeeded. 
Manufactory  after  manufactory,  loom  upon  loom,  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  now-a-days,  in  Annaberg,  of  laces  and  ribbons. 

And  all  this  was  the  work  of  Barbara  and  Christopher 
Uttmann.  When  Barbara  came  back  from  Brussels  she 
found  her  husband  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again.  What  could  better  console  her  sorrow  than  the 
peace  and  happiness  which  she  saw  on  every  side^  So  long 
as  her  heart  beat,  it  beat  for  her  children, — for  the  children 


of  the  Brabant  wanderer, — and  for  all  who  lived  within  the 
circuit  of  Annaberg.  When  sh*  died,  they  buried  her  one 
spring  day  by  the  bide  of  Christopher  and  the  stranger. 
Thtnisands  of  birds  warble  among  the  limbs  of  the  great  lin- 
den which  overhangs  the  stone  at  the  h«id  of  the  three 
mounds;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  i^ild  the  steeples  of  Annaberg,  the  workpeople  leave  the 
shops  and  factories  and  mines,  and  gather  dbout  the  linden, 
t^ilking,  perhaps,  of  those  who  sleep  beneath, — of  the  Bra- 
bant mother,  of  Christopher,  and  of  Barbara  rttmann,  the 
bonoFactress  of  the  Krzebirge. — J'Jtrrj/  Snhnchii/. 


» 


W.  H,  SHEARMAN'S  COBBESPONDEXCE. 

Lack  of  space  last  week  prevented  our  referring  more  fully 
to  friend  Shearman's  correspondence  on  the  eubject  of  fac- 
tories and  minerals,  etc.  We  now  wish  to  say  that  we 
heartily  endorse  his  imderstnnding  of  our  article.  Our 
meaning  in  reference  to  home  factories  was  simply,  that  to 
start  with  them  as  our  principal  means  for  getting  capital 
into  the  country,  while  we  had  something  in  which  we  could 
far  better  compete  with  the  outside  world  untouched,  was  to 
"bagin  at  the  wrong  end." 

By  a  perusal  of  his  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  brother 
Shearman  sees  with  us  that  home  factories,  under  existing 
circumstances,  do  not  and  cannot  pay.  This  shows  they 
should  not  be  largely  gone  into.  If  they  will  not  pay,  they 
cannot  be  kept  going;  and  if  they  cannot  be  kept  going,  it 
matters  not  whether  they  are  useful  and  needed  or  not,  we 
cannot  have  them  any  way. 

On  the  other  hand;  we  fully  endorse  the  wisdom  of  our 
personal  and  local  manufacturing  in  the  past,  under  such 
circumstances  as  he  refers  to,  such  as  where  many  of  our 
people  would  have  had  to  have  gene  without,  through  lack 
of  cash  to  purchase  imported  goods.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  manufacturing  to  meet  our  personal  necessities  as 
a  people,  and  trying  to  start  "extefusivc  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments" to  compete  with  the  world  who  have  far  greater 
facilities,  are  two  different  things.'  Ed. 


ON  LEAYINe  A  FRIEN]). 

Thy  form  still  seems  as  lovely  yeJ, 
As  when  I  left  my  native  land; 

That  day,  that  time,  I'll  ne'er  forget, 
When  last  \vc  gave  the  parting  hand. 

My  saddened  heart  could  scarce  endure, 
Nor  could  I  hide  the  trickling  tear; 

While  parting  words  fell  soft  end  pure, 
From  one  1  hold  in  memory  dear. 

Thy  voice  still  lingers  on  my  ear, 
Thy  smiles  I  see  ^  clear  and  bland: 

E*en  while  I  pen  my  verses  here, 
1  seem  to  feel  thy  clasping  hand. 

Ofttimes  in  silent  midnight  dreams, 
On  fancy's  wings  to  thee  I  fly; 

But  when  I  *wake,  alas!  it  seems, 
Between  \m  still  broad  rivei*8  lie. 

Now  should  cold  Death  lay  Samuel  low. 
No  more  on  earth  thy  face  shall  see; 

Pure  as  yon  white-capped  mountain  snow. 
So  is  my  friendship  still  to  thee. 

From  whence,  I  ask  thee,  doth  proceed 
This  kind  impulsive,  ardent  love; 

I  answer,  Qod's  the  fountain  head, 
The  Great  I  Am,  who  rules  above. 

Then  may  our  love  to  God  extend. 
That  when  our  days  on  earth  are  o'er: 

So  we  may  meet  in  heaven,  dear  friend, 
And  give  the  parting  hand  no  more. 
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DIVINE    AUTHORITY. 


%. 


BY    W.    S.    GODBE. 

Divine  authority,  in  the  most  extended  »eu:je,  may  be  de- 
fined as  comprising  authority  from  &11  good  sources;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  every  benevolent  desirt,  noble  aspiration  and 
generous  impulse,  every  prompting  of  the  loul  to  do  good 
in  any  conceivable  way,  must  come  from  a  good  source,  it 
follows  that — in  this  extended  senic — all  actions  resulting 
therefrom  arc  performed  by  Divine  authority. 

In  this  general  view  of  the  case,  it  certainly  requires  no 
special  delegation  of  power  from  on  high  for  one  to  act  un- 
der its  dictation,  and  do  "what  conscience  dictates  to  be 
done,"  whether  it  leads  to  the  acting  the  part  of  a  Luther,  a 
Wesley,  a  Father  Mathew,  or  a  Father  Hyacinthe. 

Such  men  find  their  authority  in  the  inborn  love  of  hu- 
manity that  ceaselessly  wells  up  from  the  depths  of  their  big 
souls,  and  the  lofty  inspirations  by  which  they  are  led  to 
battle  for  the  right,  regardless  of  consequences  to  themselves. 
But  while  these  are  propositions  that  none  can  reasonably 
question,  we  as  a  people,  entertain  certain  ideas  of  Divine 
Authority  in  regard  to  Priesthood  that  have  their  origin  in 
what  wo  have  learned  of  the  order  observed  in  the  Heavens, 
in  relation  to  the  appointments  and  functions  of  this  Holy 
Institution.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  Divine  Authority, 
in  this  special  and  important  sense,  that  I  am  now  desirous 
of  expressing  some  of  my  thoughts. 

Priesthood  is  an  eternal  order  '^without  beginning  of  days 
or  end  of  years,"  and  is  as  illimitable  as  the  universe  itself 
A  portion  of  its  authority  has  been  delegated  to  this 
planet,  to  assist  its  inhabitants  in  their  progress  during  their 
brief  probation  on  its  face,  as  also  in  their  higher  con- 
ditions beyond. 

Jcsas  was  the  Great  High  Priest  of  this  Holy  order,  and 
was  the  instrument  through  which  lofty  and  beautiful  truths 
were  revealed  to  man.  Joseph  Smith  was  ordained  to  this 
Priesthood  by  angelic  beings  from  the  celestial  world. 
Their  object  was  not  so  much  to  reveal  at  that  time  very  ad- 
vanced ideas — for  the  world  still  possessed  the  glorious  prin- 
ciples already  made  precious  by  the  blood  of  Jesus — as  to 
authorize  him  to  organize  a  Church  upon  the  earth,  corres- 
ponding in  its  external  form  with  Heavenly  systems  above; 
having  for  its  governing  power  the  same  Divine  Priesthood, 
the  presiding  portion  of  which  was  to  be  in  constant  com- 
munion with  the  Priesthood  behind  the  veil,  from  whom 
light  was  to  be  obtained  and  dispensed  for  the  guidance  of 
its  members  for  all  coming  time.  Nothing  of  a  coercive  or 
compulsory  character  was  to  be  in  the  least  degree  admissible 
in  this  Church.  For  Joseph  Smith,  its  great  founder,  ex- 
pressly says:  "No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  virtue  of  the  Priesthood,  onli/  hy  permasion, 
by  long  suffering,  by  gentleness,  by  meekness  and  by  love 
unfeigned."     (^Times  and  Seasons,  vol  i,  page  131.) 

To  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  it  was  known 
that  those,  to  whom  were  committed  this  power,  would  not, 


or  rather,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  use  it  perfectly 
at  first, — no  matter  how  earnestly  they  might  desire  todopo, 
or  how  essentially  good  they  might  be  as  men.  Surrounding 
circumstances,  the  condition  of  their  brethren  as  wellastheir 
own,  would  render  a  perfect  excicisc  of  this  authority,  in  all 
respects  impossible.  Hence,  God  in  His  wisdom  has  placed 
limits  and  restrictions  upon  it,  beyond  which  no  man  can  go, 
and  have  his  actions  sanctioned  by  Iliui.  For  the  same  high 
authority  (Joseph  Smith)  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  certain  am- 
bitious men  in  the  Priesthood ,'that^*' they ^dn  not  Icaru  that  the 
rights  of  the  Priesthood  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
powers  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  powers  of  Heaven  cannot  be 
controlled  nor  handled,  only  upon  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness; that  the  powers  of  the  Priesthood  may  be  conferred  upon 
us  it  is  true;  but  when  we  undertake  to  cover  our  sins,  to 
gratify  our  pride  or  vain  ambition,  or  to  exercise  dominion 
or  COMPULSION  over  the  souls  of  the -children  of  men  in  any 
degree  of  unrighteousness,  behold  the  Heavens  in'thdraic  them' 
selves,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ii  grieved.  Then  amen  t0  tht 
Priesthood  or  authority  of  that  man.*^ 

This  proves  most  conclusively  that  the  Priesthood  is  liable 
to  exercise  its  authority  beyond  its  true  limits,  and  assume 
prerogatives  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  Where,  otherwise, 
would  be  the  necessity  for  this  emphatic  protest  against  the 
spirit  of  compulsion — Where  the  necessity  for  this  clear 
statement,  that  the  Heavens  will  endorse  the  acts  of  their 
representatives  upon  the  earth,  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  spirit  that  prevails,  where  the  God  of 
love  alone  rules  supreme  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  while  this  fallibility  majr 
be  looked  for  in  individual  members,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
Priesthood,  as  a  whole,  neither  does  it  apply  to  him  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  whose  voice  they  are 
taught  to  believe  is  the  voice  of  God  to  them. 

In  answer  to  this  I  will  simply  say  that  although  I  have 
searched  diligently,  I  have  failed  to  discover  evidence  in 
history  or  revelation  to  justify  such  a  belief,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  found  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  such  a 
belief  is  erroneous. 

I  find  further  that  in  many  cases  men  who  have  been 
specially  called  of  God  to  fulfil  Divine  missions,  have  gone 
more  or  less  astray  from  the  straight  path.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  bad  at  heart — in  fact,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. Why  then,  I  ask,  should  we  expect  more  to-day  of 
frail  human  nature  than  yesterday?  Does  not  history  repeat 
itself  only  in  milder  forms? 

Seeing  then  that  there  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  pro- 
bability— ^judging  from  what  has  been — of  men,  holding  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Priesthood,  exercising  an  undue 
authority  "over  the  souls  of  the  children  of  men,"  when 
it  does  take  place,  by  what  means  shall  the  evils  resulting 
be  corrected?  Through  whose  agency  shall  the  then  needed 
reformation  be  effected? 

All  men  agree  that  it  should  not  come  from  without  the 
Church.  A  system  must  be  weak  indeed  that  cannot,  in 
the  time  of  need,  purify  itself  from  its  own  imperfections. 
It  is  also  no  less  clear  that  it  cannot  come  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  those  by  whom  the  evils  originated,  and  the 
very  existence  of  which  rendered  the  reformation  necessary. 

Would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Lord 
would  let  His  servants  exercise  undue  authority  if  He  saw 
fit,  or  could  prevent  it  in  the  first  place?  And  still  more  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  after  they  had  done  so,  He  should 
be  compelled  to  call  upon  the  very  men  who  had  thus  erred 
— perhaps  unintentionally,  or  owing  to  the  peculiar  organi- 
zation of  their  minds  or  natures — to  reform  the  very  evils 
they  committed?  What  reason  can  be  shown  that  God 
should  be  thus  restricted  by  the  ideas  of  finite  man  in  His 
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appointments?  Surely  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  nor 
has  He  more  care  for  one  of  His  children  than  another.  De- 
pend upon  it,  He  is  guilty  of  no  favoritism.  He  operates 
through  whom  he  will,  because  of  their  ^^/ne«s  for  such  work. 
And  when  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
gress of  His  Church  or  humanity,  He  raises  up  others  for  His 
work.  Common  sense  should  teach,  and  history  proves,  that 
He  reserves  to  Himself  the  right  so  to  do.  He  acting  of  course 
always  in  harmony  with  the  divine  order  of  which  He  is  the 
great  originator. 

The  Lord  did  not  not  call  upon  Eli  to  correct  his  own 
^ults,  but  revealed  Himself  to  the  then  obscure  boy  Samuel, 
and  told  him  what  He  had  against  Eli,  Israel's  High  Priest. 

Neither  did  the  Lord  require  Saul,  His  anointed,  to  correct 
his  own  evils,  but  called  upon  the  herdboy,  David,  and 
through  him  inaugurated  a  better  state  of  things  in  Israel. 
All  history,  biblical  and  profane,  abounds  with  instances, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  these. 

And,  as  in  governments  political,  evils  are  permitted  to 
grow  until  they  produce  the  reactions  by  which  thoy  are 
cured,  so  in  governments  ecclesiastical  do  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  of  conscience,  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
utterance,  increase  until  they  become  so  oppresive  as  to  be 
no  longer  endured.  And  then  the  man  or  the  men  arc  al- 
ways found  to  lead  the  van,  and  aid  the  people  to  remove 
the  evils  that  distress  them  and  free  themselves. 

It  is  thus  in  history  we  see  the  finger  of  God  showing  us 
the  way  man  struggles  onward  and  upward,  painfully  r  lowly, 
but  steadily,  in  the  rugged  path  of  human  progress. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  facts,  to  which  I  have  called  attention, 
can  have  any  just  application  to  ourselves  as  a  conmiunity 
as  we  are  to-day. 

In  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  1  find  myself  un- 
der the  painful  necessity  of  calling  aitention  to  tho  present 
Authorities  of  our  Church,  and  of  charging  them  with  assum- 
ing— not  wickedly,  but  ignorantly,  to  say  tho  least — dicta- 
torial control,  and  exercising  prerogatives  that  do  not  rightly 
belong  t«j  them, and  that  are  n«>t  connected  with  the  powers  ot' 
Heaven. 

Do  not  be  startled  at  this  unequivocal  statement  against  the 
assumption  of  the  powers  exercised  by  those,  towards  whom 
we  are  bound  by  so  many  lofty  cusiderations  and  fraternal 
ties.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  opinion,  or  unfounded  in  my  al- 
legation, it  will  fall  as  harmless  on  all  except  him  who  gave  it 
expression,  as  is  a  sumuier's  breeze  to  disturb  the  mighty 
ocean  in  its  deep  foundations.  But  if  wli..t.  I  have  dared  to 
assert  be  true,  then  all  efforts  to  refute  it  or  avoid  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  will  give  birth,  will  b?  as  futile  and  un- 
availing as  resistance  must  ever  be  to  all-prevailing  truth. 
For  truth  will  press  calmly,  steadily,  grandly  on,  regardless 
alike  of  obstacles  or  opposition.  And  great  as  is  the  moral 
courage  sometimes  necessary  to  the  honest  man,  to  speak  the 
truth, — a  far  greater  amount  is  necessary  to  speak  falsely, 
or  to  be  silent  when  God  requires  that  the  truth  be  spoken. 

What  I  have  said  has  been  considered  with  deliberation 
and  uttered  not  in  the  fear  of  the  creature,  but  tho  Creator,  and 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  great  responsibility  that 
has  been  assumed  thereby.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  adduce  further  evidence  in  support  of  my  assertion, 
nor  do  I  consider  it  essential,  for  there  are  many  thousands 
in  this  Territory,  who,  through  painful  experiences  have  been 
made  to  realize  its  truth — and  it  is  more  particularly  to  such 
that  I  now  address  myself  How  often  have  I  heard  men, 
not  false,  nor  weak  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  but  men  good 
and  true,  deplore  the  condition  of  things  as  they  now  exist, 
and  wonder  how  much  longer  the  Lord  will  require  the  peo- 
ple to  submit — and  to  acquiesce  in  an  order  of  things  that 
they  feel  is  steadily  increasing  in  rigor  and  severity, and  that 


will  inevitably,  if  persisted  in,  result  in  the  overthrow  of  our 
religion  and  the  blasting  of  all  our  most  cherished  hopes. 
They  feel  that  a  radical  change  must  take  place,  and  that 
speedily,  but  when  or  how  they  cannot  tell.  Some  who  have 
been  anticipating,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  times,  have 
become  through  hope  deferred  faint  at  heart,  for  they  have 
seen  no  gleam  in  the  horizon  that  betokened  the  coming  dawn; 
no  ray  of  hope  to  strengthen  and  encourage  them  on  their 
plodding,  weary  way.  How  often  have  we  heard  it  said  by 
our  most  faithful  men,  while  discussing  the  situation, — *  Be 
patient,  brother,  things  cannot  continue  in  this  way  l«»ng, 
but  we  must  endure  it  until  a  change  comes,  so  in  the  mejui- 
time  let  us  stand  still  and  see  tJte  sal  cat  Um  of  God  J' 

What  does  this  indicate — this  deep  ha  If  suppressed  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction.  What  does  it  foreshadow  ?  It  means 
most  unmistjikably  that  all  things  are  not  as  they  should  be, 
that  a  change  will  come,  and  that  such  men  will  not  'stand 
still"  awaiting  *'the  salvation  of  God"  in  vain)  for  it  will  come 
— nay,  is  at  our  very  doors. 

But  how  shall  the  change  be  effected?  By  whose  iustru- 
mentality  shall  it  be  brought  about?  Must  it  not  come 
through  the  legitimate  channel?  These  queries,  more  or  less 
varied  in  form,  are  in  the  mouths  of  hundreds,  and  in  tho 
minds  of  thousands.  They  must  be  satisfactorily  met.  Jt  will 
not  do  to  tell  them  them  "they  are  in  the  dark,  and  have  got 
the  spirit  of  apostacy,"  for  they  know  better;  they  know  they 
love  the  truth,  and  will  hold  fast  to  it,  and  cling  to  Zion, 
and  are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  all  they  possess  to 
promote  her  cause.  To  all  such,  I  say  that  help  will  come, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  legitimate  channel.  Th.s  brings  me  to 
the  all-important  question  of  Divine  Authority  in  the  spe- 
cial sense  referred  to. 

iVs  in  the  cases  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  David  and  Saul,  so  in 
the  present  instance  will  God,  in  His  own  due  time,  call  up- 
on such  person  or  persons  as  will  be  willing  instruments 
to  do  His  holy  bidding,  and  proclaim  to  the  Latier- 
Day  Saints  the  glad  tidings  that  the  dawning  of  a  bright- 
er day  has  come,  and  that  its  growing  light  will  soon  dis- 
pel the  dark  clouds  that  now  obsure  their  spiritual  vision,  to 
shine  with  ever  increasing  effulgence  in  all  coming  time. 

When  God  begins  a  work,  evidences  in  support'of  its  truth 
are  never  wanting.  Its  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  advanced 
character  of  the  principles  presented — principles  that  will 
appeal  for  their  acceptance,  directly  to  reas(»n,  which  is  th'» 
light  of  Deity  within  the  soul,  and  point  to  the  God  of  truth 
and  love  as  the  only  Being  in  whom  all  faith  should  centc", 
instead  of  any  earthly  representative. 

Evidences  of  the  authority  of  such  a  movement  will  also 
be  found  in  its  great  success.  It  will  also  be  manifested  to 
many  by  Dreams,  Visions,  and  by  the  '*still  small  voice"  <  f 
the  spirit,  that  will  find  sure  access  to  their  soul.^;  by  sweet 
impressions  and  angelic  influences  that  will  warm  the  heart 
with  celestial  fire,  and  impart  a  heavenly  peace  to  the  whole 
being;  by  a  deep  feeling  of  K»ve  and  charity  for  all  mankind, 
and  the  presence  most  sensibly  felt  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
died  to  save  humanity.  In  due  time  such  a  spirit  as  this 
will  burst  asunder  the  bonds  ot  priestcraft,  a?  d  melt  the 
shackles  that  so  long  have  bound  the  souls  of  men  in  slavish 
ignorance  and  fear.  The  light  of  Zion  shall  shine  forth 
purely  and  brightly  through'»ut  this  and  all  nations,  until,  by 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  her  principles,  all  parties  and  isms 
shall  be  absorbed,  and  bigotry  and  superstition  known  only 
as  things  of  the  past. 

In  that  day  the  great  and  mighty  cuurch  op  zion  that 
Isaiah  saw,  shall  be  established  on  the  earth  in  power  and 
great  glory;  for  purity  of  life,  humility  and  self  abnegation, 
shall  be  the  offspring  of  her  spirit,  and  her  genius  and  con- 
trolling power  shall  be  love. 
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In  oui-  next  week's  issue  we  shall  give  a  full  exposition  of 
our  views  and  sentiments  concerning  the  past  and  future  of 
Moruionism,  with  a  statement  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  our  present  relation  to  the  Church.  All  who  are 
anxious  to  understand  fully  the  motives  which  have  prompt- 
ed our  action,  should  read  this  announcement  and  distrihute 
it  largely  among  their  friends.  AV.  S.  Godbe, 

E.  li.  T.  ITahrison. 


*- 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION. 

It  has  been  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  chai*acter  that  1 
have  placed  my  name  among  the  supporters  of  the  principles 
and  policy  advocated  iu  this  Magazine.  My  associations 
with  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  this  Church,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  have  been  of  the  most  pleasurable  character;  and 
it  has  been  a  source  of  inexpressible  pain  to  me,  that  the 
necessity  should  exist  for  dissenting  from  any  part  of  the 
policy  or  sentiments  of  our  leaders. 

But,  bitter  as  it  is  to  be  in  the  smalle^>t  degree  dissevered 
from  the  friends  and  associations  of  the  past,  Truth  is  dearer 
than  reputation  or  the  tics  of  friendship  and  kindred;  and  if 
it  become  impossible  to  retain  both,  the  latter  must  be  relin- 
(juished.  I  cannot  give  them  up  without  regret,  but  I  can 
without  hesitation.  It  is  this  love  of  truth,  and  this  alone, 
that  has  impelled  me  to  my  present  course.  It  is  apparent, 
there  is  nothing  of  a  temporal  nature  to  be  gained  by  it;  on 
the  contrary,  an  almost  certain  prospect,  humanly  speaking, 
of  loss  in  every  respect. 

My  position  is  most  cjisily  and  comprehensivciy  defined  by 
stating  that  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  articles  published  in  this  Magazine  entitled,  "The  Jos- 
ephitc  Platlbrm,"  ^We  are  nothing  if  not  Spiritual,"  ^'Un- 
eonditional  Obedience,"  'Plural  Marriage,"  **The  Limits  of 
the  Priesthood,"  the  '(Vds,"  and  '^Protest,"  of  the  editors. 

In  embracing  '-Mornionism"  I  did  not  discard  any  truths 
which  I  before  luiflcr.'^tood,  neither  do  I  renounce  a  single 
truth  to-day  that  I  have  ever  accepted.  I  am  simply  fol- 
lowing, as  I  believe,  the  increasing  light  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
within  me,  and  obeying  its  dictates.  3Iy  faith  in  the  divinity 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  sublime  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
is  undiminished,  and  I  desire  to  forsake  nothing  bu^  the  errors 
— which,  through  human  incapacity,  havo  been  more  or  less 
a  associated  with  our  divine  system. 

It  has  been  urged  that  all  persons  have  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  what  views  they  please,and  may  still  retain  their 
membership  in  the  Church^  provided  they  will  not  make  pub- 
lic any  sentimentxS  opposed  t-o  the  views  of  the  authorities 
thereof.  Hut  this  is  no  liberty  at  all.  It  is  simply  what  no 
power  on  earth  can  either  give  or  take  away.  Every  Individ- 
u.il  is  required  to  obey,  irrespective  of  his  own  convictions, 
or  eventually  lose  his  standing  in  the  Church.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  far  more  consistent  to  prohibit  thought,  were  it 
possible,  than  to  deny  the  free  but  respectful  expression  of 
th:it  thought.  I  am  aware  it  is  said  that  even  thi<  right  is 
granted  at  the  proper  time  and  place;  but  the  ridicule,  and 
charges  of  darkness  and  apostaey,  which  have  ever  been 
heaped  on  the  unfortunate  individual  who  has  attempted  to 
exercise  it,  havo  more  efTectually  closed  mens'  mouths  than 
any  Imperial  edicts  have  ever  been  able  to  do.  There  are 
but  two  pnths  lefl  open  for  all  who  differ  from  any  Church 
measures:  hypocritical  submission,  or  an  open  avowal  of  one's 
belief,  with  a  liability  to  excommunication.  I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, with  all  ita  consequences,  to  the  course  of  hundreds  who 
feel  as  I  do,  but  who,  owing  to  their  peculiar  position,  dare 
not  give  utterance  to  their  sentiments. 

The  exercise  of  the  "one-man  power,'*  as  now  claimed  for 


the  President  of  this  Church — whether  Brigham  Young  or 
anyb(Kly  else — is,  I  feel,  an  assumption  unauthorized  by  God 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Gospel.  However  innocent,  or  even  beneficial,  its 
advocates  may  claim  the  exercise  of  such  power  to  be  at  pres- 
ent, it  would  inevitably  result,  if  continued,  in  the  most  tre- 
mendous and  oppressive  temporal  and  spiritual  despotism 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  reduce  mankind  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mere  machines.  Such  a  system  is  an  attempt — how- 
ever much  it  may  be  disclaimed  by  some — to  force  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  long-since  exploded 
doctrine  of  Popish  infallibility— not  that  "infalHbility"  is 
claimed,  but  it  is  practically  enforced.  All  who  feel  such  a 
government  to  be  in  harmony  with  their  nature,  should,  of 
coui-se,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it;  but  T  feel  itan  imperative  duty 
to  express  my  dissent  therefi^om. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say, — The  cause  of  truth  is  dearer  to 
me  than  ever.  I  am  full  of  the  joyful  assurance  that  every 
divine  prediction  in  regiird  to  Zion  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  arise  in  her  splendor, 
put  <»n  her  beautiful  garments,  and  become  the  center  of 
heavenly  light,  intelligence  and  jo>  to  the  whole  earth.  Then, 
if  not  before,  I  expect  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  approba- 
tion of  those  who  may  now  feel  it  necessary  to  withdraw  their 
fellowship  and  friendship  from  mo. 

\V.    II.    8nEAKM.\N. 


DO  WE   FEAB  CIVILIZATION? 

liY    KDWARD    W.    TILLIIXJE. 

When  writing  my  series  of  papers  «'n  the  Mormons  and 
their  (Commonwealth,  for  the  New  York  **Galaxy",  I  said, 
"Let  America  come  up  to  us  with  all  her  agencies  of  civili- 
zation, and  in  grateful  return  we  will  send  her  down  a  host 
of  Mormon  missionaries."  3Ir.  Bowles,  in  reviewing  those 
papers,  held  to  the  opinion  that  no  f/cnuinc  3Iormon  elder 
would  have  written  them,  and  believed  that  the  "Galaxy" 
had  been  **hoaxed  by  a  clever  writer,"  who  had  palmed  him- 
self upon  the  editors  as  a  Mormon  elder.  I  note  this  because 
we  are  just  upon  this  point  that- 'yr //«///<"  Mormon  elders  do  not 
lear  civilization.  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Colfax  and  the  nation 
generally,  are  about  to  have  a  timely  lesson,  and,on  the  other 
side,  ruling  authorities  of  Utiih,  who  ha\c  cut  "genuine" 
Mormon  elders  off  because  they  did  not  fear  civilization,  a 
very  severe  one. 

But  uur  illustrious  visitors  had  seen  the  ruling  and  con- 
servative few,  whose  policy  leads  to  absolutism,  and  whose 
tendencies  are  anti-progressive.     Hence  the  inference  that 
M(»rmondoni  will  be  exploded  by  the  American  nation  com- 
ing up  to  Utah  with   her  civilization  and  destiny,  bringing 
with  her  the  age  of  railroads.     They  presumed  that  tho    | 
Mormons  could  not  endure  cant-ict  with  society,  and  that 
the  society  of  progre»sive,resistle8s  Republican  America.  They    . 
readily  saw  that  absolutism  and  a  one-man  rule  would  be     i 
destroyed,  that  it  could  only  flourish  in  this  age  in  isolation, 
and  that,  therefore,  isolation  was  courted.     They  believed 
that  Mormonism  could  not  stand  the  fire  of  thought,  and  that 
it  produced  no  daring  thinkers,  and  that  there  were  no  3Ior-     i 
mon  elders  prepared  to  enter  into  the  battle-field  for  human     ) 
rights,  or  bold  enough  to  make  their  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence.    Tn doubt edly  they  also  believed  that  a  free  press  and    ! 
free  speech  on  the  public  platform,  representing  the  people's 
cause,  would  explode  the  Mormon  faith  and  sweep  its  priest-    I 
hood  from  the  earth.     Do  not  these  conclusions  of  the  states-     i 
men  and  representative  intellect  of  America.form  a  lesson  wor-     ; 
thy  to  be  read  by  tho  authorities  of  Utah!     And  is  it  not  a     i 
scathing  reproach  to  them,  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  men     : 
who  in\'ite  civilization  to  their  borders,  have  free  thoughts,     ; 
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and  resolve  to  maintain  a  free  press,  are  not  genuine  Mormon 
elders?  Now  these  conclusions,  so  far  as  they  went  into  our 
situation,  were  sound.  They  are  the  identical  conclusions  of 
the  ruling  Priesthood  of  Utah,  as  manifested  by  the  action 
of  the  High  Council  and  the  Quorums  and  Wards  upon  my 
my  brethren  and  myself.  Men  are  cut  off  for  not  being 
''genuine  Mormon  elders,"  because  they  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  our  faith  will  stand  the  fire  of  free  thought,  and  that  a 
fVee  press  should  be  maintained  to  discuss  the  people's  rights 
and  defend  th6  people's  cause. 

As  set  forth  in  my  last  article,  on  the   schism  in  Utah, 
there  «arc  two  conditions  of  mind,  and  two  sides  of  religious 
faith  and  social  views,  among  the  Mormons  to-day,  which  are 
about  to  be  brought  into  bold  relief.     There  is  the  side  which 
desires  the  absolute  and  unquestioned  rule  of  the  few,  and 
which  would  reduce  the  entire  people  to  a  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual bondage.     Now  it  will  in  the  sequel  be  found  that  it  is 
the  /(^w  and  not  the  mass,  who  are  on   this  absolute  side, 
which  inclines  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  the  people.     The  mass,  always  in  every  nation,  incline  to 
liberalism  and  freedom  of  tliought  and  action;  and  there  is 
just  a 3  natural  a  tendency  in  the  people   to  individualism, 
personal  enterprise,  and  personal  property,  as  there  is  always 
in  irresponsible  rulers  a  tendency  to  absolute  power,  ceutrnl- 
ization  and  absorption  of  the  commonwealth,     liut  the  mil- 
lions ever  imagine  that  the^  are  the  few  and  the  weak,  until 
the  course  of  events  forces  them  to  a  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  and  the  integrity  of  their  religious  faith,  proving,  in 
some  marked  revolution   of  their  times,  that  they  are  the 
power  of  the  nation.     But  their  long  respect  for  authorities, 
and  the  natural  repugnance  of  men  to  overthrow  the  exi.^ting 
state  of  things,  po  matter  how  oppressive,  make  them  blind 
even  to  their  own  condition.     They  do  not  understand  them- 
selves, their  thoughts,  their  desires  and  their  settled  int^^n- 
tions.     But  byand  bye   circuni.stances  come   round   which 
suddenly  reveal  themselves,  and  then  they  realize  how  much 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  absolute  power,  and  how  much 
man  by  nature  is  self  assertive  and   inclined  to  individual 
manifestation.     In  the  meantime  they  hope  for  the  hotter 
state  of  things  in  the  future,  and  that  hope  is  the  sure  sign 
that  they  are  preparing  for  a  ch.mge.     Now  that  is  the  exact 
condition  of  the  people  of  Utah   to  d:iy.     They  arc  waiting 
for  some  bright  out  come  of  their  rjlijious  a!id  social  circuui- 
stances. 

The  fact  is  that  the  thousands  of  i  jiglish,  Scotch  and 
Welsh  ciders  who  created  the  Mormon  kingdimi  in  Great 
Britain,  do  not  fear  contact  with  the  outs'de  world.  They 
do  not  fear  free  th<»njrht  and  a  free  pnss.  Their  secret 
desire  is  for  isolation  ti.  pass  away,  and  for  all  the  great  and 
good  to  come  up  to  them.  They  believe  that  their  religion 
can  stand  the  pressure  of  other  men's  thoughts — can  run  side 
by  side  with  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age.  But 
those  thousands  of  elders,  who  represent  the  intellect,  Hirce 
and  prime  of  Mormondom,  those  elders  who  shook  Europe 
with  their  missionary  operations,  and  astounded  the  cKrgy 
with  their  bold  thoughts  and  daring  innovations,  since  they 
came  to  Utah,  have  settled  down  in  apathy  and  resigned 
their  manhood.  But  depend  upon  it,  tliese  men  are  all  here. 
Be  not  afraid  of  their  future  results.  They  must  of  necessity 
re-assert  themselves,  and  inevitable  circumstances  are  coming 
round  to  force  them  out  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  They 
will  return  to  their  former  force  of  character  and  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  their  religion,  in  all  the  grand  concep- 
tions of  former  d"iys.  From  those  conceptions  and  the  great 
aims  of  their  life,  those  thousandsof  missionaries  have  ahnost 
entirely  departed,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  fishing- 
nets,  saying,  '-I  thought  he  had  come  who  was  to  bring  de- 
liverance to  Israel,  but  our  hope  has  departed."    But,  breth- 


ren, he  h((s  come  and  now  stands  knocking  at  the  door. 

Let  Vice-President  Colfax,   Mr.   Bowles   and    the   entire 
nation  be  assured  that  there  are   -'genuine"   Mormon  elders, 
who  do  not  fear  civilization,  railroads   and    the    liberalizing 
genius  of  the  American  people.     If  we  have  invited  such  to 
come  up  to  us,  it  was  because  we  undei*stood  ourselves  and 
possessed  an  invincible  faith  in  Mormonism  and  its  destiny. 
AVe  have  been  cut  off  the  Church,  but  «till  do  we  b»U«ve  in 
that  destiny — :iy,  more  than  ever  believe  in  it  now.     Mor^ 
mon  ciders  have  resolved  t)  maintain  henceforth  and  forever 
in  Utah  a  free  press,  I'rce  thought  and  a  platform  of  human 
rights.     The  press  never  fears  civilization,  thought,  progress 
and  individuality.     They  are  in  its   own    line,    and  are   its 
capital.     The  saaic  is  true  of  the   merchant-class;   for  Com- 
merce is  tlie  natural  enemy  of  despotic  rule,  both  in  Church 
and  State.     There  is  no  fanaticism  or  servility  in  commerce. 
Hence,  you  find  to-day  on  the  side  of  liberty  a?id  expansion 
.some  of  the  mr^it  enterprising  merchants  of  Utah.     They  are 
with  the  press;  and  the  thousands   of  English,   Scotch   and 
Welsh    elders  who  sliook   Europe,  will  yet  find  a  hundred 
platforms  to  shake  Utah  with  their  free,  manly  speech.    They 
will  do  it  in  the  might  of  tint  prophetic  spirit  which  moved 
Joseph  Smith  to  his  great  work. 

The  world  has  seen  tot  past,  it  sees  the  present,  and  it  has 
now  to  see  the  future  of  the  ^lormons.  St-atesmen  and 
thinkers  shall  behold  a  strange  solution  to  a  strange  problem. 
All  they  deemed  us  not  they  will  find  we  arc.  They  will 
find  us  genuine,  and  our  faith  potent.  That  Avhich  belongs 
not  to  us  and  the  genius  of  Joseph  Smith's  mis.sion,will  pass, 
away,  and  most  certainly  absolutism  and  mental  bondage 
belong  not  thereto.  We  have  thought  with  the  best  thinkers 
of  the  age,  and  there  is  much  of  the  daring  character  of 
hetcrouox  minds  blended  with  the  grand  fanaticism  of 
apostles  of  a  new  and  prophetic  dispensation.  It  is  a  strange 
ujixture,  but  it  is  in  us.  The  one  gives  the  self-reliance 
and  the  other  the  mighty  fervor.  The  truth  has  mado 
us  free. 

We  do  not  foar  civilization,  then,  for  we  Isave  come  from 
the  most  civiliztd  nations;  we  do  not  fear  railroads,  fur  we 
have  ridden  upon  them  a  thousand  times;  we  do  not  fear 
other  men's  thoughts,  ft)r  we  are  a  nation  of  niissionaiies. 
who  have  stood  upon  the  platform  with  the  clergy  of  the 
day,  and  taken  from  them  a  hundred  thousand  converts  in 
(xreit  Britain  alone.  We  ciin  solve  our  own  problems  and 
change  into  whatsoever  forms  best  please  us  and  suit  our 
coming  times  We  are  forty  years  of  flge,  as  the  rule,  and 
have  anotlicr  forty  years  to  fall  in  the  great  Mormon  pro- 
gramme which  will  give  immortality  to  Brigham  Young  as 
well  as  to  Joseph  Smith.  We  are  not  opposed  to  Brigham's 
de-5tlny,  but  simply  to  some  of  his  policies  and  positions. 

But  we  have  been  cut  offfiom  a  small  portion  of  God's 
fauiiiy,  and  n)W  we  belong  to  the  whole  world.  We  acknowl- 
edge the  great  and  the  good  everywhere  as  our  brethren. 
They  shall  soe  the  i\Iormon  Elders  tlieireqnals  and  they  shall 
give  to  them  respect.  Brethren  of  humanity's  great  church 
everywhere,  think  witli  all  the  intellect  and  light  of  the  age, 
and  wj  will  thhik  and  speak  from  your  own  lofty  platf  »rms. 
Do  you  not  see  that  we  are  coming  out  of  our  isolation  to 
give  Vou  greeting  in  Ood  and  humanity's  oau-^e?  Do  you  not 
see  that  Mormon  Eld^MS  are  opening  tlieir  hearts  to  all  man- 
kind? We  will  be  no  longer  a  sect,  but  a  world.  They  shall 
be  our  Prophets  who  reveal  to  us  most  light,  and  they  our 
brethren  who  least  fear  civilizatit)n.  'Genuine"  Monnon 
Elders  do  not  fear  it.  Will  Mr.  Bowles  and  President  Col- 
fax take  our  word  for  this,  oi  will  they  wait  for  furtlier 
proof?  They  shall  have  that  proof,  until  all  the  world 
know  WHETHER  THE  Mormon  elders  fevr  civiliza- 
tion. 
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KINGS  AND  PmESTHOODS;  OR,  THE 
DIVISION  OF  POWER. 


TRUE 


BY    ELI   B.    KELSEY. 


Tie  world's  progress  is  constantly  developing  forms  of 
government  that  are  better  and  better  adjusted  in  all  their 
parts.  The  "head  of  gold/'  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  represent- 
ed the  old  Babylonian  monarchy,  which  was  absolute  in  all 
its  characteristics.  The  will  of  the  monarch  was  the  only 
law;  and  as  the  will  of  the  individual  was  subject  to  change 
with  every  passing  influence,  the  law  was  unstable  as  water; 
indeed,  it  can  be  said,  that  there  was  no  law.  All  there  was 
of  law,  lay  quiescent  in  the  brain  of  the  king.  A  dream 
forgotten,  brought  additional  requirements.  A  crowd  of 
soothsayers  could  easily  interpret  a  dream,  but  it  was  out  of 
their  line  to  reproduce  the  mental  condition  of  the  king,  and 
"tell  the  dream  when  the  dreamer  himself  could  not  remem- 
ber it."  Death  was  the  new  penalty  for  this  unheard-of  con- 
dition of  things.  The  law  that  enforced  the  death  penalty 
— for  such  a  cause  had  never  existed  before — was  the  un- 
written law  of  the  king's  mind.  The  "king  could  do  no 
wrong" — the  throne  was  infallible.  However  fallible  the 
prince  might  be  as  a  prince,as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne 
he  was  infallible;  hence  it  was  the  throne,  not  the  man,  that 
was  infallible.  What  security  for  life  or  property  could 
exist,  where  all  the  usages  and  custom  of  ages  could  be  set 
aside,  or  annihilated  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  unwritten 
law? 

The  Babylonian  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  the  3Ied()- 
Persian  power.  Now  mark  the  advance  made  in  the  order 
of  government;  although  the  unwritten  law  of  the  king's 
mind  was  too  precious  a  relic  of  the  past  to  be  utterly  abo- 
lished. A  "Senatus  Consultum,"  composed  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  was 
formed,  with  three  presidents  at  its  head.  This  "Senatus 
Consultum"  was  governed  by  a  written  copy  of  ordinances, 
dictated  by  the  king.  All  cases  that  were  not  of  suflftcient 
importiince  to  be  brought  to  the  king's  notice,  were  adjudi- 
cated by  this  first  parliament  that  the  history  of  the  world 
gives  any  account  of. 

No  power  had  been  conferred  by  the  king  upon  this  parlia- 
ment to  depose  or  try  its  president.  The  conspirators  against 
Daniel  had  to  appeal  to  the  unwritten  law  of  the  king's 
mind  for  a  decree  to  suit  the  case.  By  the  force  of  that  de- 
cree Daniel  was  thrown  into  the  lion's  den;  but  the  crafty 
conspiratoi-H  had  roused  a  lion  more  fierce  than  any  in  the 
den — namely,  the  unwritten  law  of  the  king's  mind.  This 
law  was  and  b  "ex  post  facto"  in  all  its  chacteristics.  By 
its  operations  the  crime  already  committed  against  Daniel 
wa«  punished  by  a  law  ordained  afler  the  commission  of  the 
crime. 

The  Medo-Persian  Empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Gre- 
cians. Now  mark  again,  the  still  greater  advance  made  iu 
the  science  of  human  government. 

Alexander,  although  absolute  sovereign,  and  powerfully 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  "king  could  do  no  wrong," 
and  that  the  law  of  his  mind  was  in  force  bv  heritage  from 
his  fathers,  yet  could  not  enforce  that  law  but  by  the  dag- 
ger and  the  bowl  of  the  assassin.  Philotas  could  only  be 
brought  to  the  block  by  the  judgment  of  his  pcorn.  Par- 
menio  could  only  be  put  to  death  by  the  dagger  of  the  as- 
Thc  parliament  of  the  camp  was  too  strong.     Tho 


sas-^m. 
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unwritten  law  could  not  be  openly  enforced.  Although,  per- 
haps, the  sovereign  never  reigned  who  was  more  beloved  by 
his  people  than  was  Alexander,  yet,  so  profound  were  the 
oouvietions  of  the  groat  minds  of  his  court  of  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  operations  of  the  unwritten  "f.r  post  facto'* 


law  (»f  tho  mind,  that  they  would  not  tolerate  its  exercise. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  great  power  of  the  earth. 

Obscivc,  that  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence  the  unwritten 
"tv;7i<>.s7/«cf(;"law  of  themind  was  utterly  abolished;  never 
more  to  raise  its  head  openly — in  a  political  point  of  view  at 
least — while  time  shall  endure. 

The  love  of  power  is  an  ardent  lovo  in  almost  every 
mind.  Sovereignty  has  never  acknowledged  the  extinction 
of  the  unwritten  law.  It  is  only  by  checks  thrown  around 
sovereignty  by  the  good  sense  of  ages,  past  and  present,  that 
^*c  J-  post  facto*'  law  has  been  abolished;  until,  in  all  political 
organizations,  the  mere  proposition  for  its  revival  by  some  old 
fogy,  would  meet  with  the  derision  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

When  the  unwritten  law  was  driven  out  of  political 
circles,  by  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  the  Cassock  and  the 
Cowl  adopted  it.  The  daring  assumptions  of  priestcraft 
were  necessary  to  prolong  the  existence  of  a  fossilized  idea — 
a  relic  of  the  ages  of  darkness,  ignorance  and  superstition; 
an  id<m  no  more  in  harmony  with  the  instincts  of  developed 
humanity,  than  are  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Mollusk,of  prime- 
val formations,  in  harmony  with  the  grand  developments  of 
organic  life  now  glorifying  the  earth. 

Catholicism  has  labored  hard  to  impress  this  dogma  of  the 
past  on  the  world,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  lesser  powers  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  laity  has  for  ages  been  surrounding 
this  unspoken  law  of  the  Pope's  mind  with  checks  and 
ecclesiastical  guarantees,  until,  ',in  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
mighty  champion  of  the  higher  elements  of  Catholicism 
comes  out  boldly,  and  manfully  denounces  this  unwritten 
law  as  absurd,  and  subversive  of  all  order  and  stability  in 
church  government. 

Father  Hyacinthc  is  not  an  enemy  of  Papacy,  nor  the 
subvcrtcr  of  Catholic  institutions,  as  was  Luther,  Calvin  and 
others.  He  is  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  is  Catholic  in  prin- 
ciple. Father  Hyacinthe  is  only  intent  upon  purifying 
Catholicism  from  the  mass  of  superstition  and  ignorance — 
the  accumulation  of  ages  of  misrule  through  the  unwritten 
htw. 

The  tables  of  stone  were  engraven  with  a  written  law. 
The  revelations  given  to  Moses  form  a  written  code  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence.  The  words  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
were  compiled  by  four  of  his  disciples.  The  letters  and  doc- 
trinal epistles  of  the  twelve  apostles  contain  written  rules  for 
our  faith,  which — coupled  with  the  words  and  teachings  of 
Jesus — form  a  written  compendium  of  religious  rules  and 
doctrine,  that  has  fed  and  comforted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
(lod's  children  for  over  eighteen  centuries. 

The  revelations  given  of  God  to  Joseph  Smith  form  a 
written  code  of  doctrine  and  covenants  for  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  all  Saints.  I  do  not  believe,  with  a  great 
church  authority,  "that  we  have  revelations  sufficient  for  us 
for  the  next  thousand  years."  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the 
canon  of  scripture  is  full  for  one  thousand  years  at  least, 
which  would  be  the  Siune  to  me  and  my  children  and  chil- 
dren's children,  as  if  God  should  never  speak  to  man  again. 
Rather  give  me  the  faith  that  God — as  he  sees  his  children 
improving,  developing  and  rising  to  higher  and  still  higher 
planes  of  thought — will  give  revelations  to  his  servants  the 
prophets^  that  shall  be  written  for  their  instruction,  guidance 
and  control. 

A  grcnt  deal  is  said  about  obeying  the  Priesthood.  Let 
us  enquire  who  compose  the  Priesthood?  Is  it  one  man, 
three  men, — or  twelve  men,  or  twenty?  Call  up  the  five 
thousand  Seventies,  the  thousands  of  High  Priests,  Elders, 
Priests,  Teachers  and  Deacons,  and  add  them  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Twelve  and  Bishopric,  and  you  have  the  Priest- 
hood.    If  the  Priesthood  of  one  man,  or  of  three  men,  or 
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twelve,  is  worth  all  and  everything,  how  much  is  the  Priest- 
hood of  the  ten  thousand  Seventies,  lliiijh  Priests,  Elders, 
Priests,  Teachers  and  Deacons  of  Utah  worth  ? 

If  the  Priesthood  of  the  three  High  Priests  forming  the 
quorum  of  the  First  IVesidency,  renders  that  quorum  infallt- 
blcjis  not  a  quorum  of /<ff//'<?IIigh  Priests  infallible?  If  this  be 
tru3,  who  will  dispute  the  infallibility  of  thirteen  or  fifteen 
High  Priests  sitting  as  a  High  Council  ?  Who  will  dare  to 
doubt  the  infallible  character  of  the  decisions  of  a  quorum  of 
apostles  of  the  Seventies? 

In  illustration  of  the  subject,  I  here  quote  a  part  of  the 
Revelaiion  on  Priesthood,  Sec.  I{.  par.  11,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants: 

Of  nccessUy  there  are  preaidenls,  or  presiding  oflices  growing 
out  of,  or  appointed  of  or  from  among  those  who  arc  ordnincd  to 
the  scTeral  offices  in  these  two  Priesthoods. 

Of  tho  Molchisedek  priesthood,  three  presiding  High  Priests, 
chosen  by  the  body,  appointed  and  prdained  to  that  office,  and  up- 
held by  the  confidence,  faith,  and  prayer  of  the  Church,  form  a 
quorum  of  ihc  Presidency  of  the  ("hurcli. 

The  twelve  traveling  counsellors  are  called  to  bo  the  twelve 
apostles,  or  special  witnesses  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  all  the 
world;  thus  differing  from  other  officers  in  the  Church  in  the  duties 
of  their  calling.  And  thoy  form  a  quorum,  eqial  in  anthorift^  and 
potcer  to  the  three  presitlenis  previously  mentioned. 

The  seventy  are  also  c.illcd  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  be 
special  witnesses  unto  the  Gentiles  and  in  all  the  world;  thus  dif- 
fering from  other  officers  in  the  Church  in  the  duties  of  their  cal- 
ling; and  they  form  a  quorum  kqi:al  in  aufhori/t/  to  that  of  the 
twelve  special  witnesses  or  apostles  just  named.  *        *        * 

The  decisions  of  these  fpiorums,  or  either  of  them,  are  to  be 
made  in  all  rightcousuesi,  .«  /fo///*r.t.?,  and  lon^line^.^  of  hearty  m^rk- 
n(99iind  lon^  9vj}Wiutj,  and  in  /(til h^  and  virtue^  and  knowhd^Cy  tnn- 
ptrance, patience^  yodlinctof,  Untlhcrhf  kindn  s.t  and charili/:  because  the 
promise  is,  if  these  things  abound  in  them,  tliey  »hall  not  he  unfruit- 
ful in  the  knoictcdye  of  thr  Lord.  And  in  case  that  any  decision  of 
these  quorums  is  made  in  unritjhleoutne^x,  it  may  be  brought  be- 
fore a  general  assembly  of  the  several  quorums,  which  constitute 
ihe  gpirituitf  authfui'ies  of  the  CiHirch:  otherwise  there  can  he  nc 
appeal  from  thiir  decision. 

I  appeal  t{»  the  judgment  of  every  sensible  man  or  woman 
in  Israel,  and  ask  theui  if  they  can  find  one  word  in  the  rev- 
elations given  for  the  establishment  of  this  Church,  wherein 
infallibiliti/  in  any  of  the  qunvums  or  authorities  of  the  Clinrch 
finds  the  least  suppnrt  ? 

On  the  contrary — as  seen  in  the  above  cjuttation — abundant 
provisions  are  made  agaiii.st  aggreshiun  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  quorums.  The  quorum  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  quorum 
of  Seventies,  are  armed  with  power  equal  with  that  of  the 
First  Presidency,  to  s;nve  as  a  check  up')n  any  attempt  at 
absorption  of  power  by  that  quorum. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weakest 
member  from  encroachment  by  even  the  highest  quorum.  In 
case  that  any  decision  of  any  one  of  those  (juorums  should  be 
made  in  folly  or  unright<;ousness,  an  appeal  can  be  had  to  a 
general  assembly  of  the  several  quorums  growing  out  of  the 
organizations  of  the  Priesthood  of  Mclchi.<edek. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  hereafter. 
We  have  given,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  power  was 
intended  to  be  distributed  by  checks  and  counter-checks 
among  our  whole  body,  so  that  no  quorum,  first  or  last,  should 
assume  to  itself  a  dictf.ting  power  to  which  all  others  should 
unquestioningly  bow. 

^^_,  -       


HOW  SHALL  WE  BECOME  UNITED? 

BY    W.   II.   SHEARMAN. 

The  value  of  union,  whether  considered  in  a  religioua, 
social  or  political  point  of  view,  is  inestimable.  This  is  a 
proposition  which  does  not  need  sustaining  by  argument;  all 
experience  proves  it.  Wo  all  agree  that  our  success,  even 
our  very  existence  as  a  people,  depends  upon  it.  The  only 
question  is  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it- 
Persuasion  and  coercion  both  have  their  advocates;  but  their 
respective  merits  must  be  decided  by  their  effects.  The 
fruits  of  the  first  wer«  exemplified  through  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus;  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  were  united 
in  the  bonds  of  love.  The  results  of  the  second  may  be  seen 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  IGth  Century,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  Ignited  States. 

Tlie  Romish  hierarchy  endeavored  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Church  by  crushing  out  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Those  who  dared  to  speak  or  write  against  any  of 
it«,  or  rather,  their  dogmas,  were  pursued  with  the  most 
vindictive  bitterness,  arid,  so  far  as  their  power  extended, 
were  destroyed  by  the  most  violent  and  cruel  means.  But 
this  only  increased  thought,  widened  tlie  breach,  and  ulti- 
mated  in  a  grand  division,  which  timely  concessions  might 
have  postponed. 

The  British  Government  undertook  to  force  the  American 
colonies  into  union  with  and  submission  to  all  its  measures 
and  dictates.  Posterity  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
experiment,  but  it  proved  fttal  to  the  power  of  those  who 
tried  it.  Love  flourishes  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  but 
withers  the  moment  it  is  bound  by  the  chains  of  coercion. 
So  the  British  Ministry  found  it  with  their  colonial  fellow- 
subjects.  The  attempt  to  control  them  by  arbitrary  power, 
changed  their  devoted  loyalty  into  a  noble  resistance,  which 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  most  liberal  government  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Tnion,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  not  only  apparent  but 
real.  External  appearances  are  not  always  correct  indica- 
tions of  interna]  conditions.  Insolvents  are  notorious  for 
maintaining  an  outside  show  of  great  prosperity,  until  the 
crisis  arrives  which  reveals  the  hoUowness  of  their  preten- 
.sions.  It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  union  is  beat  pro- 
moted by  insisting  on  a  real  or  pretended  agreement  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  of  faith  or  policy.  It  is  a  chimera  which 
can  never  be  realized;  and  to-day,  as  in  all  past  ages,  the 
attempt  to  enforco  it  must  result  in  signal  failure. 

There  are  as  many  different  degrees  of  union  as  there  are 
of  development.  Men  can  only  be  truly  united  upon  that 
which  they  equally  understand.  One  class  of  minds  is  only 
prepared  to  receive  just  so  many  truths;  another  can  com- 
prehend these  and  a  few  more;  while  still  another  can  re- 
ceive more  than  both,  and  so  onad  inJinUum,  The  mem- 
bers of  each  of  these  distinct  classes  will  be  agreed  among 
themselves,  while  they  may  not,  as  bodies,  coincide  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  there  may  bo  grand  and  compre- 
hensive truths  which  they  all  believe,  producing  greater 
harmony  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action,  and  resultitg  in 
far  greater  good,  than  any  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  a 
closer  and  unnatural  union  could  possibly  effect. 

This  is  what  the  world  needs  to-day.  Not  priestly  coer- 
cion or  threats  of  Divine  vengeance;  but  a  broad  and  liberal 
creed — a  Religious  Constitution,  as  it  were^ — which  shall  take 
men  where  and  as  they  arc,  destroy  their  enmity  by  uniting 
them  upon  the  basis  of  some  universally  accepted  principles,, 
and  still  leave  every  one  free  to  drink  at  the  great  fountain 
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of  truth  and  to  progress  to  higher  spheres  of  knowledge  so 
fast  as  his  capacity  will  enable  him. 

This  is  what  we  understood  the  Gospel,  as  revealed  through 
Joseph  SMith,  was  to,  ^nd  still  .belieye  it  will,  accomplish. 
It  embraces  all  mankind  in  the  arms  of  its  love.  Its  pro- 
clamation is: 

**Come,  yc  Christian  sects,  and  Pagan, 

Indian,  Moslem,  Greek  or  Jew; 
Worshippers  of  God  or  Dagon, 
Freedom's  banner  waves  for  you. 

Freedom,  peace  and  full  salvation, 
.  Are  the  blessings  guaranteed; 
Liberty  to  every  nation, 
Ey'ry  tongue  and  every  creed." 

It  recognizes  all  mankind  as  brothers  and  sisters  of  one 
family — as  the  children  of  one  all-wise  and  all-merciful 
Father.  Its  divinely  appointed  and  inspired  Apostles  come 
not  as  the  rulers,  but  as  the  teachers  of  mankind,  with  bless- 
ings in  their  hearts  and  upon  their  lips,  to  reclaim  the  err- 
ing, to  comfort  the  afflicted,  strengthen  the  weak  and  in- 
struct the  ignorant. 

This  Gospel  accords  to  all  mankind  the  fullest  liberty  of 
thought,  word  and  action,  consistent  with  the  same  rights 
in  others.  It  requires  men  to  receive  truths  only  so  fast  as 
they  are  able  to  comprehend  them.  It  says  to  them.  Be- 
lieve as  you  like,  worship  what  you  please,  only  allow  others 
the  same  privilege  unmolested;  live  up  to  the  light  within 
you,  and  you  shall  gradually  be  guided  into  all  truth. 

Such  a  system  as  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  univers  il 
harmony  and  peace. 


SriRITUAUSM  AND  PRIESTHOOD. 


fe- 


As  exhibiting  our  views  on  Spiritualism,  we  reprint  an 
article  published  some  time  since,  but  which  most  of  our 
present  readers  have  not  seen. 

"For  ourselves,  while,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  briefly 
adduce,  we  have  no  faith  in  Spiritualism  as  a  teacher  or  a 
reliable  source  of  enlightenment,  we  consider  the  evidence  of 
millions  of  people  worth  a  great  deal  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  Whenever  multitudes  persistently  af- 
firm a  fact  through  so  many  years  as  Spiritualism  has  existed 
— no  matter  to  what  extent  imposture  may  be  intermixed 
with  the  system — there  must  be  a  truth  and  a  grand  fact  un- 
derlying the  whole. 

The  weak  point  in  Spiritualism  we  believe  to  be,  that 
while  its  phenomena  are  in  most  cases  true,  it  is — except  so 
far  as  it  demonstrates  the  truth  of  a  future  life— comparatively 
a  valueless  system  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  when  that 
fact  is  admitted. 

Years  ago,  the  earthly  founder  of  Mormonism — Joseph 
Smith,  struck  out  an  idea  which  to  our  minds  went  deeper 
than  Spiritualism  ever  ventured.  He  admitted  in  the  main, 
the  truth  of  spirit  manifestations,  but  pointed  to  the  fact  of 
the  nntellable  millions  of  spiritual  intelligences  appertaining 
to  the  earth,  "behind  the  veil,"  and  filling  the  innumerable 
worlds  of  space,  needing  some  grand  Godlike  system  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  correct  transmission  of  truth. 
He  pointed  repeatedly  to  the  fact,  admitted  by  Spiritualists 
themselvcSj  that  John  Jones,  or  Daniel  Webster  dying  was 
John  Jones  and  Daniel  Webster  still,  with  the  precise  ignor- 
ance or  enlightenment  with  which  each  laid  the  earthly  body 
aside.  And  that  spirits  revealing — no  matter  how  sincere — 
could  but  reveal  what  they  knew.  It  was  clear  to  our  minds 
then,  as  now,  ihat  in  such  a  grand  Universe  of  law  and  or- 
der as  this,  no  such  tremendous  gap  was  left  in  the  provisions 


of  God  for  its  beauty  and  progress,  as  the  lack  of  some  chan- 
nel through  which  truth  from  the  highest  sources  could  bo 
correctly  transmitted,  and  by  which,  amidst  the  multitudin- 
ous sentiments  of  conflicting  millions,  it  might  be  correctly 
determined  and  preserved.  It  was  clear  to  us  that  a  God 
who  lefl  himself  without  such  a  grand  method  of  furthering 
His  movements,  as  some  organized  system  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  His  will,  was  destitute  of  the  simple  skill  of  the  com- 
monest organizing  human  mind;  and,  therefore,  to  our  judg- 
ment, evidently  not  the  God  who  has  inbreathed  into  intelli- 
gent man's  composition  throughout  the  world  such  a  passion 
for  organization.  Here  "Mormonism,"  to  our  view,  then, 
as  to-day,  exceeded  Spiritualism — in  the  grandeur  of  its  pro- 
portions concerning  humanity;  and  therefore,  we  consider 
that  though  Spiritualism — which  is  an  unorganized,  as 
well  as  unauthorized,  sjrstem  of  revelation — doubtless  im- 
parts some  truths  and  facts,  there  is  one  greater  truth  yet 
than  all  for  its  advocates  yet  to  learn,  and  that  is  that  there 
is,  and  must  be,  a  divine  system  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence— a  prie&thood  in  fact — not  a  system  of  priestly 
control  over  the  intelligence  of  mankind,  but  a  system  de- 
signed— however  imperfectly  developed  at  present  in  these 
its  early  days — to  further  and  bless  all  intelligence  and  all 
free  thought:  A  system  without  which  the  universe  would 
be  a  desolation,  and  progress  shorn  of  its  mightiest  wings. 
On  this  account  spirits,  both  in  and  out  of  the  flesh,  who 
work  out  of  this  system,  arc  incapable  for  their  own  or  their 
fellow's  fullest  aid.  They  can  but  reflect  weak  glintlings  of 
the  sun  of  truth.  They  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  of 
Humanity — they  hear  the  echoing  voices  within  the  doors, 
but  they  do  not  enter  in. 

It  has  long  been  a  standing  complaint  with  Spiritualists 
that  they  never  could  perfect  an  organization.  How  could 
they?  Directed  by  ever-varying  and  uneducated  intelli- 
gences, they  must  eternally  differ,  and  differing,  waste  that 
strength  and  force,  which  they  might  converge  for  the  bless- 
ing of  mankind;  and  this  we  predict  ihey  will  continue  to 
do  until  the  day  comes  when  the  Priesthood,  with  its  greater 
enlightenment,  shall  sweep  them  within  its  ample  folds. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  SETTLEMENTS. 


BY    PROFESSOR  J.    TULLIDOE. 


Fishburns  Ckoir^  Brigham    City,   concluded. 

In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  "  Music  in  the  Settlements," 
in  No.  27,  read  "by  way  of  instruction  "  instead  oi  wtroduc' 
tion. 

In  closing  my  last  article,  I  spoke  of  systematic  breathing 
in  training  the  voice  for  sustaining  sounds  for  several  bars, 
and  which  should  be  the  first  point  of  practice  for  the  vocal 
student.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  essential  point  with 
perfect  case  and  freedom,  the  lungs  should  be  well  inflated 
by  pulling  up  the  diaphragm  before  commencing  to  sustain 
the  note,  which  means  full  breathing. 

Some  persons  have  an  idea  that  it  is  very  simple  to  pro- 
duce natural  breathing;  and  so  it  would  be,  were  we  not  so 
fashionably  artificial,  and  that  is  why  it  is  necessary  in  music 
to  adopt  systematic  voice-training  in  order  to  bring  us  back 
to  nature,  before  we  can  deliver  correct  intonation  or  perfect 
declamation. 

In  speaking  of  easy  breathing,  I  can  in  all  truth  say,  that 
I  have  had  pupils  to  instruct  in  voice-exercises  who  could 
not — when  they  began  the  systematic  use  of  the  diaphragm, 
or  nature's  bellows — sustain  a  note  more  than  five  seconds, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months'  persevering  practice, 
could  retain  the  sound  for  twenty-five,  with  greater  ease  than 
when  they  began  the  training. 
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When  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  art  of  sustaining  notes, 
the  next  point  to  be  observed  is  the  method  of  half-bxoa thing. 
This  is  accouiplished  by  short  inflations  before  the  wind  chest 
is  empty.  By  proper  attention  to  this  mode  of  practice,  the 
pupil  will  obtain  what  is  termed  the  sotto  voce,  which 
will  enable  him  to  produce  the  effective,  soft-whispering 
pi'aiios,  and  the  voluminous,  full-chest  fortimmoi,  and,  in 
fact,  bring  out  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  musical  beauties. 

The  above  explanations  are  my  experience  on  the  artistic 
requirements  of  the  finished  solo,  and  choral  vocalist. 

However,  to  truly  interpret  the  poet  and  musician,  more 
than  the  artistic  display  is  required,  namely,  the  csprcstivo 
declamation. 

The  effect  of  the  must  beautiful  modulatory  delivery  of  the 
orator,  or  the  artistic  wtto  vorr  dispLny,and  rouladial  execution 
of  the  finished  singer,  would  be  to  reach  the  ear  only.  To 
touch  the  heart  we  must  be  in  earnest,  and  render  that  ex- 
pression to  the  words  that  will  unite  the  poet  and  musician. 

3Iany  years  ago  I  heard  thegi-eat  tenor  vocalist,  Mr.  John 
Braham,  on  several  occasions  give  his  interpretation  of  that 
master-piece  ol'  rccifofint^  ''  Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  from 
Handel's  Orattrio  of  sleptha."  This  piece  is  a  true  de- 
scription of  Jeptha's  horror  in  sacrificing  his  only  daughter, 
**so<Jcar  a  child,"  to  fulfil  the  rash  vow  he  had  made.  Mr. 
Braham  knew  the  difliculty  of  retaining  the  artistic  reiiuire- 
mcnts  of  the  vocalist,  when  led  away  by  the  expression  so 
nccessiiry  for  the  perfect  rendition  of  this  great  composition, 
and  for  this  reason  he  devoted  three  yeai-s  to  it<?  study  before 
ho  sang  it  in  public. 

The  result  of  Braham's  careful  practice  of  this  piece 
caused  him  to  be  unrivalled  in  its  delivery. 

In  describing  the  effect  of  his  rendering  this  difficult 
recifafivo  on  himself  and  his  audience,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  seen  the  big  teni*s  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  the 
twenty  thousand  who  were  listening  to  him,  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  York,  could  ^earcely  breathe,  so  silent  were  they, 
until  he  had  completed  the  nn'tntivo.  No  one  who  has 
heard  his  effective  interprct-'.tion  of  this  composition  will 
ever  forget  it. 

I  will  relate,  by  way  of  illustration,  another  instance  of 
the  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  artistic  with  the  cs^'res- 
si'vo  declamation. 

About  the  year  1840,  the  Rjiiner  family  visited  England, 
and  gave  a  scries  of  concerts  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 

Their  Jistounding  cajfrexii'ro  and  artistic  rendition  of  com- 
positions, drew  thousands  of  profossiiuial  and  amateur  mu- 
sicians to  hear  them. 

The  extraordinary  effect  produced  in  amalgamating  the 
voices,  coupled  with  tho  lights  andshadesof  the />t*(//»o  /ot'tCy 
cvesccmlo  and  tlcrrrsccmh^  obtained  by  the  perfection  of  the 
sfjtto  voce  and  full  chest  voice,  combined  with  the  cxprcsstvo, 
enchanted  all  who  heard  them.  Their  engagements  at  the 
Nobili»ies'  concerts  were  numerous,  and  Victoria,  England's 
Queen,  who  is  one  of  the  ba^t  lady  amateur  musicians  in  the 
British  dominions,  cngiged  them  frequently  at  Buckingham 
palace. 

This  is  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  the  vocal  powers 
when  we  sing  with  the  heart  and  understanding  also.  The 
artistic  accomplishments  are  there,  and  the  soul-.stirring  ex- 
pression is  there  also. 

In  closing  this  article,  I  will  again  repeat  that  my  hints 
are  nut  personally  critical,  but  are  meant  to  be  instructive. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  notwithstanding  my  respect  for 
Mr.  Fishburn  and  his  choir,  I  must  iuMionesty  advise  him  to 
endeavor  to  be  more  expros.sive  in  the  performance  of  ener- 
getic compositions. 

The  music  and  words  also  of  Miss  Eliza  Flower's  "Now 
pray  we  for  our  country,"  are  full  of  the  aniwato  csjyressivo. 


It  contains  the  true  expression  of  prayer,  and  should  be  de- 
livered in  a  pleading  and  fervent  style. 

In  this  composition  Mr  Fishburn's  attention  was  more 
directed  to  the  artistic — or  ear  effect — than  to  the  cfpressivo 
or  soul-stirring  feeling. 

"Sound  the  loud  timbrel,"  is  a  piece  filled  with  jubilant 
expressions,  which  were  not  perfectly  rendered  by  his  choir. 
I  discovered  also,  in  the  harmonic  arrangement  of  the  piece, 
many  false  progressions,  and  I  should  advise  all  conductors 
to  be  particular  in  selecting  compositions  that  are  euphonic- 
ally  arranged. 


-♦-♦•^^  •♦•^ 


FORE-KNOWING. 


Mr.  Editor: — As  you  consider  the  question  of  fore- 
knowing still  open,  I  desire  to  present  for  your  columns  a 
solution  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  extensive  personal 
experience. 

Some  years  since,  while  living  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
when  my  infirm  father  had  been  a  cripple  for  some  years  (a 
part  of  the  time  not  able  to  get  about  even  on  crutches),  I 
had  the  following  vision : 

One  cloudless  day,  after  the  noon  repast,  while  sitting 
within  doors,  reading  a  book,  it  suddenly  appeared  to  me 
that  I  was  sitting  outside  the  door,  in  the  open  porch,  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  and  that  having  a  glimpse  of  some  one,  I 
looked,  and  seeing  father  coming  from  the  wagon-house 
without  his  crutches,  I  said,  "Father,  where  are  vour 
crutches  ?  "  and  that,  answering,  ho  said,  *  Samuel,  I  liave 
forgotten  them,  and  left  them  at  the  wagon-house — I  will 
go  back  and  get  them ;"  and  it  appeared  that  he  did  so. 

At  that  time  my  father  was  in  New  York  city.  When 
there  a  few  days  afterward,  I  told  the  vision  to  him  and 
others,  and  predicted  from  it  that  he  would  recover  from  his 
lameness;  for  with  the  vision  cime  the  impression  that  he 
would  recover;  and  so  strong  was  this  impression,  that  I 
would  without  hesitation  have  risked  my  life  on  it ;  and  I 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  certainly  would  recover  and  go 
without  his  crutches  before  he  died.  To  this  he  replied  : 
^'  Don't  say  it  again,  it  is  impossible.  Here  I  am,  an  old 
man,  ready  to  step  into  my  grave,  and  have  been  a  cripple 
for  more  than  nine  years.  It  seems  like  blasphemy  for  you 
to  talk  so." 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  vision  occurred,  he  came  to 
my  house  for  a  few  months'  stay,  and  before  he  had  passed  a 
month  there,  the  vision  was  fulfilled  in  every  particular, 
even  to  the  words  spoken,  and  he  soon  ceased  entirely  and 
forever  to  use  his  crutches. 

My  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  phenomena 
in  question  can  now  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

Unseen,  ever-watchful  intelligences,  in  their  kind  provi- 
dence, planned  the  cure,  and  knowing  their  ability  to  per- 
form it,  made  known  the  coming  event  by  a  psychological 
impression  of  the  event  on  my  brain,  without  the  media  of 
the  external  organs  of  sight  or  hearing;  and  so  it  is  with  all 
visions  of  this  class — ^all  ghost-seeing  and  similar  appear- 
ances.— Phrenological  Journal. 


A  noblo  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  scorn, — 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  over  long; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne; 

To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind; 
To  scorn  a  free-born  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

LAnv  Elisabeth  Cabew  (1613.) 
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We  haye  before  us  one  of  the  large,  smootb,  prairie>like  land- 
scapes of  the  Opelousas  country  in  Western  Louisiana.  As  we  are 
in  the  times  before  the  rebellion,  in  the  times  when  this  prairie 
had  been  tamed  by  the  hand  of  agriculture,  and  not  yet  driven 
wild  affain  by  the  hand  of  war,  the  view  is  one  of  canefields  and 
cornfields  and  fruit  orchards,  of  abundant  and  monotonous  fertil- 
ity, of  verdure  and  beyond  verdure. 

Miles  away  from  the  spires  of  a  considerable  village,  and  yet, 
80  even  is  that  oceanic  land,  within  sight  of  them,  stands  a  plan- 
tation mansion,  a  building  which  seems  of  fluropc  rather  than  of 
America,  so  plain  and  large  and  solid  is  it,  a  mass  of  stone  clothed 
in  mortar.  Under  the  heavily-arched  piazza  which  covers  the 
front  of  this  mansion,  sits  a  lady  alone,  her  eyes  fixed  on  another 
plantation  residence  similiar  to  this,  except  that  it  is  larger.  The 
lady  is  Miss  Ninette  Rambeau,  and  she  is  looking  at  the  Duchesne 
place. 

Of  a  sudden— **Hullo!  Wah,  wah,  wah!  lie.  Miss  Ninette? 
Jumboloro  tell  you  fust.  lie  come.  Miss  Ninette;  Mas'r  Henry 
Vincent  come.     Wah,  wah,  wah  !'' 

Across  the  yard  which  separates  the  house  from  the  road  ram- 
paged one  of  the  antiques  and  curiosities  of  the  African  race,  a 
negro  who  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  fractionally  monkey,  a  little 
less  than  primitive  man,  a  tamed  monster.  Hat  off,  tufts  of  white 
wool  jigging  about  his  black  scalp,  legs  and  arms  of  diflfercnt 
lengths  flying  in  all  directions,  a  huge  cane  or  stick  joining  er- 
ratically in  the  movement,  a  whirlwind  of  tattered  clothing  cir- 
cling and  shaking  around  him,  his  appearance  and  locomotion 
were  alike  amazing.  lie  was  lame:  one  leg  was  much  longer  than 
the  other;  he  used  the  short  leg  as  a  pivot  and  a  means  of  propul- 
sion; he  swung  around  on  it,  and  tumbled  ahead  of  it.  His  cane 
was  incessantly  busy;  he  seemed  to  walk  on  it  and  to  fly  with  it;  it 
was  a  crutch,  and  it  was  a  wing;  moreover  it  made  gestures.  As 
ho  scratched  and  tumbled  and  punched  along,  his  twisted  mouth 
gave  forth  a  congregation  of  shouts,  a  clamor  as  of  various  voices. 
He  laughed  and  talked  at  once:  when  he  laughed  he  squeaked; 
when  he  talked  he  bellowed.  It  was  .«*qucak  and  bellow,  bellow 
and  squeak,  all  across  the  yard. 

*'IIi!  H  0-0-0 !  He  done  come.  Jumboloro  tell  you  fust.  Wah, 
wah.  wah  !  Mas'r  Henry  Vincent.  He  done  come,  Miss  Ninette. 
He  over  to  Duchesne  House.     H-o-o-o!" 

The  young  lady  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  her  face  a  rose  nnd  her 
eyes  diamonds.  "Has  he  really  come?"  she  asked,  leaning  over 
the  railing  of  the  piazzaand  gazing  eagerly  at  the  ancient  nonde- 
script.    •*Did  you  see  him  ?" 

**No.  Didn'  see  um.  Aunt  Chloo  say  he  come.  Wah,  wah, 
wah.  Tell  Jumboloro  80.  H-o-o-o!  Jumboloro  hop  into  wagon; 
git  right  along  to  tell  Miss  Ninette;  wah,  wah,  wah  !  (luess  you 
glad.  Guess  Missus  Rambeau  glad.  Oucss  everybody  on  the  ole 
place  glad.     Wah,  wah,  wah!  A-o-o-o!" 

Having  squeaked  and  bellowed  himself  the  merest  trifle  blacker 
— no,  lighter — in  the  face  than  usual,  this  venerrble  man-monkey 
collapsed  upon  the  ground  and  wrestled  for  breath,  meanwhile 
grinning  with  a  forty-skeleton  power. 

**0h,  I  am  so  glad  !*'  exclaimed  Ninette  Rambeau.  '-Thank you, 
Jumboloro.  Now,  here,"  taking  out  her  portmonnaie,  *'herc  is 
your  five-dollar  piece.  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  you  who  would 
get  it.     Don't  spend  it  all  in  rum  and  make  a  brute  of  yourself." 

**No,  no,"  squeaked  the  primitive  man,  rising  to  his  feet  with 
as  much  labor  as  if  he  were  climbing  a  tree,  and  commencing  a 
dance  which  seemed  like  the  orgioof  a  scarecrow.  If  a  loom,  a 
washing  machine  and  a  possessed  planchctte  had  been  working  all 
together  inside  his  raiment,  they  could  not  have  flung  about  its 
tags  and  bobtails  of  cotton  sacking  with  greater  extravagance.  It 
might  have  been  the  pre-adamite  dance,  the  hornpipe  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  of  Switzerland,  with  a  reminiscence  of  gorilla  caperings. 

**Jus*  buy  one  leetle  drop,"  he  bellowed.  *'One  drop  to  drink 
your  health — drink  health  ot  Missus  Rambeau — drink  health  of 
Mas'r  Vincent — drink  health  of  wedding — " 

And  80  he  went  on,  imagining  toasts  enough  (o  lay  forty  men- 
monkeys  under  their  tables,  if  so  be  they  should  possess  such  fur- 
niture. 

Ninette  rushed  into  the  house,  sent  one  .\frican  after  her  horse, 
another  after  her  riding-whip,  another  after  her  bootees,  another 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  first,  until  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole 
Qold  Coast  were  in  commission.  ''Tell  mamma,  as  soon  as  she 
comes  in,"  she  said,  mounting  her  saddle,  "tell  her  Mr.  Vincent 
has  come,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  dinner.'^  She  was  glowing  with 
excitement  and  joy;  you  might  easily  admit  her  mother's   claim 


that  she  was  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  parish;  one  seldom  sees  a 
more  dazzling  brunette  than  she  was  at  the  moment.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  she  had  cantered  two  miles,  and  was  prancing  up  the 
great  yard  of  the  Duchesne  mansion.  The  house  was  a  huge  pile 
of  brick,  daubed  with  coarse,  yellowish,  weather-stained  plaster, 
which  made  no  pretence  of  being'granite  or  marble.  The  facade 
was  a  two-storied  veranda,  the  lower  story  supported  by  heavy 
arches,  the  upper  one  by  pillars  of  masonry.  In  the  rear  was  a 
double  row  of  negro  houses  facing  each  other,  some  thirty  in  num- 
ber, solid  and  comfortable  dwellings,  also  of  brick  and  plaster. 
The  grounds  were  grassless,  of  course;  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  turf  can  be  raised  in  that  southern  region;  but  there  was 
a  paradise  of  orange  trees,  of  rare  shrubs  and  of  flowers;  the  senses 
were  mastered  by  rich  tints  and  strong  perfumes.  Around,  over 
thousands  of  acres,  stretched  the  high,  grey  cypress  fences  and 
the  well- tilled  fields  of  the  Duchesne  estate. 

Notwithstanding  coarse  material  and  a  prison-like  plainness  of 
architecture,  the  house  showed  signs  of  a  barbaric  sumptuousness. 
The  door-knob  and  bell-handle  were  of  solid  silver;  the  name 
Duchesne  was  let  into  the  marble  door-step  in  large  silver  letters; 
through  the  open  windows  were  visible  pictures  and  ponderous 
mahogony  furniture.  Clearly  enough,  this  had  been'the  residence 
of  a  man  who  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  all  his  money. 
A  woman  would  have  handled  treasures  to  better  advantage  in  the 
way  of  decoration. 

As  Ninette  pulled  up  at  the  front  door,  a  negro  in  soiled  livery 
appeared  and  took  her  bridle. 

"Ah,  Tom!"  she  said,  gaily,  as  she  dismounted;  "I  have  come 
to  call  on  the  new  master.     Do  you  think  he  will  see  me  ?" 

Tom,  it  appeared,  was  a  stutterer;  he  evidently  had  something 
to  say;  but  he  could  not  begin  on  it;  and  before  he  had  cracked 
the  first  syllable  between  his  laboring  jaws.  Ninette  was  in  the 
house.  Gathering  her  riding  dress  out  of  the  way  of  her  eager 
little  bootees,  she  whisked  through  a  broad  hall  and  rustled  into 
a  monstrous  parlor. 

"There — cmbarras  df  richetsc — were  two  men,  and  neither  of 
them  the  man  she  sought!  The  sparkle  of  her  eye  went  out  like  a 
falling  star,  and  her  mouth  made  a  little  pouting,  pitiful  grimace, 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  a  disappointed  rose. 

The  two  men  sat  at  a  table,  on  which  were  two  bottles  of  the 
Duchesne  madeira,  a  platter  of  cold  fowl,  and  a  bowl  of  salad. 
One  of  them,  the  one  who  had  the  most  confidence  and  ownership 
in  his  port,  the  one  who,  at  first  sight,  could  be  distinguished  as 
the  autocrat  of  the  festivity,  was  a  short,  paunchy,  light-haired, 
blue-eyed  young  fellow,  well  dressed,  in  regard  to  material,  but 
with  a  slatternly,  untied,  unbuttoned  air,  as  though  his  clothes 
were  intoxicated.  His  round  and  shiny  face,  quick-glancing  eyes, 
and  quirking  mouth  expressed  a  combination  of  smartness,  slyness, 
impudence,  and  vice,  slightly  relieved  by  glimpses  of  jollity  and 
coarse  goodfellowship.  : 

He  carried  his  bullet  head  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  shin- 
ing beaver  on  his  left  temple.  One  eye  was  closely  shut,  and  the 
other  ostentatiously  wide  upjn.  The  bridge  of  his  nose  was 
barked  or  blazed,  as  though  some  hewer  of  human  countenances 
had  lately  been  that  way,  and  had  marked  out  his  road  for  a  re- 
turn. His  upper  lip,  too,  was  clumsily  cut,  after  the  manner  of 
knuckles  in  cutting;  and  his  whole  countenance  had  a  swollen  look, 
which  made  the  humane  soul  desire  to  bandage  it.  In  fine,  he 
had  the  air  of  a  New  York  rough,  or  a  Baltimore  plug  lately  out 
of  a  fight. 

His  companion  was,  apparently,  a  low-bred  Southerner,  of  the 
cross-roads'  grocery  type;  middle-aged,  with  long,  unkempt, 
greasy  hair,  and  whitish  eyes;  a  face  so  cadaverously  pale  and  un- 
wholesomoly  flabby  that  it  would  have  deterred  a  Maori  from  eat- 
ing him;  the  sloppiest  and  seediest  of  black  clothing;  and  a  meech- 
ing,  unsteady  demeanor.  A  man  who  frequently  saw  his  betters; 
a  man  much  bullied  by  his  own  consciousness;  a  man  who  "had 
no  use"  for  a  sheriff",  a  shamefaced,  played-out  "dead  beat." 

As  Ninnette  faced  them,  both  rose  to  their  feet,  the  younger 
with  an  expression  of  impudent  courtesy,  the  elder  with  sheepish 
respect.  She  was  so  far  from  being  pleased  with  their  appear- 
ance that  her  first  impulse  wos  to  turn  her  back  on  them  without 
a  word  and  go  on  searching  for  the  one  person  whom  she  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  white  men:  and  in  those  Dixie  days,  all 
white  people  owed  civility  to  all  other  white  people;  for  were  they 
not  all  alike  members  of  the  great,  natural,  Caucasian  aristoc- 
cacy?  So  Ninette  made  a  slight  bow,  and  said,  "I  expected  to  see 
Mr.  Henry  Vincent." 

"Have  a  seat,  ma'am,"  responded  the  bullet-headed  youth,  firing 
a  shot  of  admiration  at  her  with  his  open  eye.  "Very  happy  to 
see  you  here.  Let  me  offer  you  a  glass  of  madeira — some  of  the 
old  Duchesne  tap — first-rate  article,  ma'am.*' 
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Ag  he  turned  to  fill  a  glass,  ho  gave  his  blubbering  comrade  the 
wink  of  a  Five-points  Lothario. 

**Ib  Mr.  Henry  Vincent  here?"  demanded  Ninette,  without  stir- 
ring from  her  position. 

**Can*t  say  he  is,  just  at  present,"  admitted  the  plug,  slightly 
quelled  by  her  dignified  tone. 

"When  is  he  coming  ?" 

"Don't  know  nary  such  person.  *' 

<*Is  it  possible  ?*'  exclaimed  Ninette,  frankly  staring  her  aston- 
ishment.    <*I  heard  that  the  heir  of  this  estate  had  arrived.*' 

"All  right.  Here  he  is — quite  at  your  service,"  grinned  the 
fellow,  tapping  his  waistcoat  respectfully,  as  though  it  now  be- 
longed to  his  betters. 

"You  the  heir!*' 

Ninette  flushed  with  downright  anger;  what  did  the  impudent 
ereature  mean? 

"I  am.  So  they  tay.  That's  the  wilU^  These  short  sentences 
were  uttered  at  intervals,  with  an  accent  which  was  meant  to  be 
impressive,  and  which  might  have  been  considered  impressive  at 
Jones'  Wood. 

"Who  did  you  say  you  thought  was  the  heir?"  he  suddenly  add- 
.  ed,  with  an  expression  of  hard-drinking  slyness. 

"Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Duchesne's.  It  was  so 
understood  here." 

The  plug  turned  to  his  comrade;  he  opened  his  right  eye  and 
•hut  the  left.  To  this  speechless  succession  of  queries  the  blub- 
ber-faced man  responded  by  an  imbecile  stare,  unilluminated  by 
a  wink  or  a  grimace. 

"This  is  very  singular,"  stammered  Ninette,  preparing  to  go. 
"I  don't  comprehend  it." 

"Can't  say  but  what  I'm  slightly  mixed  myself,''  broke  in  the 
youngster,  evidently  anxious  to  detain  her.  "J  knew  Duchesne; 
I  may  say  I  done  lots  of  business  with  him  at  my  place  in  Car- 
rollton;  he  used  to  booze  there.  I  kep'  a  ticker  store — very  best 
brands  and  taps,  you  bet;  and  Duchesne  knew  what  to  call  for. 
But  as  to  making  me  his  heir,  that  beats  me.  I  own  beat  on  it. 
However,  he  done  it.  I've  seen  the  will,  and  that's  the  way  it 
spells.  *A11  my  estate  to  Edward  Roland,  of  CarroUton,'  or  words 
to  that  eff'ect.  Now,  I'm  Edward  Roland,  of  CarrolUon.  I'm  Ed- 
ward Roland,  and  this  is  my  friend  and  faithful  bar-keeper,  Jake 
Philpot.    Jake,  make  the  lady  a  bow." 

Ninette  began  to  fear  lest  the  man  spoke  the  truth  about  the 
will.  Her  color,  which  a  moment  ago  had  been  crimson,  now 
sank  to  a  lily-like  pallor.  She  was  tremulous  from  head  to  foot, 
and  could  scarcely  conceal  her  emotion. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  she  said.  "Excuse  my  intrusion.  I  had 
expected  to  meet  an  old  friend.-' 

"FoMwy  man,  this  Mr.  Vincent?"  inquired  Mr.  Roland,  with  a 
gleam  of  fresh  interest.  With  one  watery  eye  settled  on  her  face, 
and  the  other  quizzically  closed,  he  looked  outrageously  impudent. 

Ninette  glanced  at  him  angrily.  He  seemed  to  be  peering  into 
her  feelings  toward  Henry  Vincent;  his  squint  had  the  insolence 
of  a  leer.  Suppressing  a  desire  to  strike  him  across  the  face  with 
her  riding  whip,  she  marched  superbly  out  of  the  room. 

"I  say,  what  name?"  called  Roland,  stumbling  after  her. 

His  companion  caught  him  by  the  coat  skirt,  muttering,  "God's 
sake,  let  her  'lone.  She's  one  of  the  high-toned  sort.  Git  yer- 
self  into  a  big  fight.'' 

"All  right,"  answered  Roland.  "Let's  have  lunch.  Here's  to 
her  health.  Devilish  splendid  gal.  I'll  bring  her  round  yet. 
Women'ain't  a  goin'  to  sour  on  a  young  fellow,  peart  and  healthy, 
and  pooty  good  lookin'  who  owns  the  Duchesne  estate." 

Having  winked  at  Philpot,  right  eye  and  left  eye  alternately, 
twelve  or  fourteen  times,  he  opened  his  sore  mouth  with  a  grim- 
ace for  a  piece  of  cold  fowl. 

Meantime,  Ninette  rode  homeward  as  fast  as  she  came.  At  the 
gate,  she  met  Jumboloro,  his  tufts  of  white  wool  jigging  and  horn- 
piping  with  delight,  his  "human  evasions'*  of  limbs  performing 
unearthly  capers,  his  flags  and  streamers  of  raiment  waving  in  a 
fashion  to  scare  all  the  crows  in  North  America. 

"Ho-o-o!"  he  bellowed,  and  then  squeaked,  "Wah,  wah,  wab. 
Ton  see  him?  Aha!  What  Jumboloro  tell  you?  Jumboloro  tell 
you  fust.  MasV  Henry  Vincent.  Pretty  soon  Missus  Henry 
Vincent.     Wah,  wah,  wah." 

"JumbolorO;  what  did  you  deceive  me  so  fort"  answered  Ni- 
nette, with  irritation.     "Mr.  Vincent  is  not  there." 

"Wah,  wah,  wah,"  squealed  the  man-monkey,  tears  of  laughter 
rolling  down  his  leathery  cheeks,  folded  like  the  skin  of  a  rhin- 
oceros, "Oh  yes,  he  bo.  You  seen  him.  Now  you  want  to 
plague  Jumboloro.  Aunt  Chloe  tell  me  the  young  man  come  what 
own  the  'state.     Wah,  wah."    Here  he  went  into  a  new  paroxysm 
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of  delighted  gambols  and  squeaks,  as  if  he  were  a  young  raccoon 
who  had  just  pulled  some  other  raccoon's  tail. 

"You  old  simpleton!"  exclaimed  Ninette,  as  she  dashed  on  tow- 
ard the  house.  In  the  veranda  she  was  met  by  her  mother,  a 
dark,  tall,  full-formed,  dignified  and  yet  politic-looking  woman, 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty. 

"Ah,  you  bad  subject!"  said  Madame  Rambeau,  with  a  smile. 
"What  sort  of  behaviour  is  this  in  a  young  lady!  Running  ofiT  to 
see  young  men  alone,  even  if  they  are  betrothed  lovers — it  won't 
do,  Ninette.  Such  things  make  talk.  Well,"  she  added  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction,  "is  Mr.  Vincent  coming  to  dinner?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him,"  answered  the  girl,  ready  to  ery  i^ith  vex- 
ation and  disappointment. 

"Haven't  seen  him!     Why,  Jumboloro  told  me — " 

Then  came  Ninette's  story  as  to  whom  she  had  seen  and  what 
she  had  heard  in  the  Duchesne  mansion.  Madame  Rambeau  lis- 
tened with  a  flush  of  astonishment,  which  at  last  changed  into  the 
paleness  of  alarm  and  anger. 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  man  deceived  us!"  she  exclaimed,  "Is 
it  possible  that  Duchesne  was  a  liar  and  scoundrel !" 

♦Oh,  mamma! — I  should  have  taken  Henry  all  the  same." 

Madame  responded  by  a  look  which  appeared  to  say,  **I  might 
not  have  let  you.'' 

Then  ensued  a  long  conversation  concerning  the  deceased 
planter,  from  which  we  will  draw  .such  items  of  information  as 
seem  important,  adding  to  them  gossip  derived  from  other  sources. 

Tillet  Duchesne  had  been  one  of  the  richest  landed  proprietors 
of  Louisiana.  An  only  and  spoiled  child,  he  had  grown  up,  not 
only  with  tastes  for  coarse  revelry,  but  so  ignorant  that  he  could 
not  write  the  shortest  note  without  faults  of  spelling.  What  means 
were  there  of  driving  learning  into  a  youngster  whose  father  was 
dead,  whose  mother  humored  all  his  whims,  who  used  his  tutors 
as  butts  for  practical  jokes,  and  who  had  drawn  a  knife  on  more 
than  one  of  them?  His  whole  manhood  was  spent  in  hunting,  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  gambling  and  low  frolics.  Sometimes  he 
passed  weeks  in  the  purlieus  of  New  Orleans,  carousing  with 
rowdies  and  even  with  criminals.  He  never  went  to  the  North  or 
to  Europe;  conscious  of  his  educational  and  moral  deficiences,  he 
did  not  care  to  exhibit  them  to  strangers;  he  was  at  ease  only 
among  the  boon  companions  of  his  youth  or  the  roughs  whom  he 
encountered  by  hazard;  his  life  was  a  round  of  stupid,  unvaried, 
commonplace,  provincial  debauchery. 

At  the  age  of  sixty,  three  years  before  his  death,  the  physical 
inability  to  carouse  longer  had  wrought  in  him  a  species  of  re- 
formation. He  was  now  a  gaunt,  haggard  man;  his  tall,  stooping 
figure  crawling  painfully  on  crutches,  his  yellow  and  wrinkled 
face  distorted  with  pain,  his  eyes  red  and  watery  from  sleepless^ 
ness,  his  swollen  feet  swathed  in  flannel.  His  temper,  always 
peevish  and  often  fantastically  violent,  made  him  a  terror  to  his 
dependents.  Happily  he  was  a  bachelor  and  without  relatives. 
His  cruelties,  if  he  committed  any,  were  borne  by  the  speechless 
carcass  of  slavery,  and  no  echo  has  come  doiR'n  to  annoy  us. 

In  these  woful  latter  years,  limited  by  his  digestion  to  one  cigar 
a  day,  unable  to  drink  three  glasses  of  wine  without  passing  the 
night  in  purgatory,  debarred  from  playing  the  flute  (his  only  ac- 
complishment) by  the  stiffness  of  his  chalky  fingers,  he  became  an 
object  of  pity  to  people  from  whom  his  wealth  had  only  been  able 
to  extort  endurance. 

Among  those  who  now  treated  him  with  consideration  were  the 
Rambeau  ladies.  Madame  Rambeau  had  once  refused  Duchesne; 
perhaps  her  heart  relented  toward  an  ancient  lover;  so  it  is  often 
with  women.  As  she  was  a  widow  and  reputed  to  be  politic,  en- 
vious people  of  course  charged  her  with  designs  jipon  the  old 
bachelor's  estate.  When  a  couple  of  years  had  worn  this  sus- 
picion threadbare,  and  when  Ninette,  having  grown  up  to  attrac- 
tive womanhood,  had  refused  two  or  three  eligible  offers,  the  whis- 
per arose  that  the  mother  was  seeking  to  catch  Duchesne  for  the 
daughter. 

We  cannot  say  how  it  was;  there  is  no  denying  that  Madame 
Rambeau  was  artful  and  ambitious;  and  such  a  mother  is  some- 
times her  child's  deadliest  enemy.  But  nothing, happened  between 
the  old  man  and  the  girl  beyond  an  Intimacy  in  which  the  former 
was  always  a  patient  and  the  latter  a  nurse.  She  found  it  hard 
work  to  amuse  him;  it  was  wearisome  to  be  always  at  cards,  chess 
and  backgammon,  but  at  last,  as  if  favored  with  a  new  childhood, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  books.  After  she  had  repeatedly  offered  to 
read  to  him,  and  after  he  had  as  often  refused  with  a  grimace,  he 
allowed  her  to  try  him  with  "Ivanhoe."  In  half  an  hour  he  be- 
came furiously  interested,  and  henceforward  he  bought  and  heard 
fictions  by  the  dozen. 
We  mention  this  subject  because  it  leads  us  to  a  strange  gleam 
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of  light  upon  a  darkened  nature.  As  Ninette  read  to  the  broken- 
down  and  little  less  than  dying  old  debauchee  the  plea  of  Jeanie 
Deans  for  her  sister,  she  obseryed  that  her  listener  repeatedly 
wiped  his  eyes  with  his  fingers. 

*'Doe8  the  light  trouble  you,  Mr.  Duchesne?"  she  asked. 

'*No,  no,  go  on/'  he  answered,  turning  slightly  away  from  her. 

The  reading  proceeded;  he  took  out  hi?  handkerchief  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  it;  she  rose  and  said,  <'I  will  draw  the  curtain, 
Mr.  Duchesne." 

**No,  no,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  dropping  his  handkerchief 
and  exposing  his  wet  face.  **The  truth  is  I  am  snivelling  over  a 
novel.'*  • 

Ninette's  feeling,  already  much  moved  by  the  pathetic  narra- 
tive, gave  way  entirely  before  this  confession,  and  she  burst 
frankly  into  tears. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  old  roue,  "you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  have 
been  a  bad  man.  I  am  honored  and  bettered  by  sharing  your 
feelings." 

Presently  followed  another  romance  of  more  importance  to  Ni- 
nette. Enter  a  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  Lara  type  for  mature  Puritan  taste,  but  quite  fitted 
to  win  the  admiration  of  a  young  lady.  Duchesne  introduced 
him  as  Henry  Vincent,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  in  Mobile.  The 
two  young  people  met  constantly;  the  natural  result  was  a  love 
affair;  should  it  be  an  engagement? 

"You  need  not  inquire  about  the  boy,"  said  Duchesne  to  ^ra- 
dame  Rambeau.  "I  will  guarantee  him.  A  little  wild,  but  good 
stuff,  not  like  me.  As  to  property,  I  will  leave  him  my  whole  es- 
tate, if  you  will  consent  to  the  match,  and  he  will  take  my  name. 
I  owe  him  something.  His  father  saved  my  life  in  a  rencontre. 
Besides,  I  like  the  young  fellow.     Besides,  I  like  Ninette." 

Well,  the  will  had  been  made;  the  engagement  had  taken  place; 
the  young  man  had  been  sent  off  on  business,  during  his  absence 
the  old  man  had  died.  Meanwhile  Vincent^s  letters  to  Ninette 
had  strangely  ceased;  and  at  last  instead  of  him,  arrived  this 
other  claimant,  Edward  Roland. 

Such  are  the  events  which  bring  us  down  to  the  commencement 
of  our  narrative, 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Duchesne  deceived  us,"  mur- 
mured Madame  Rambeau.     "What  motive?  unless  he  was  insane?'* 

"He  drew,  or  at  least  he  re-wrote  his  will,"  said  Ninette.  "Ho 
spelled  so  horribly,  you  know;  he  may  have  made  some  blunder." 

"And  where  is  Vincent?*'  demanded  Madame,  with  irritation 
"Why  isn't  he  here  to  attend  to  his  business?" 

Ninette  burst  into  tears.  The  mother  looked  at  her  almost  an- 
grily. The  child,  she  knew,  was  not  crying  about  this  lost  estate, 
but  about  that  missing  lover.  What  fools  girls  were,  to  be  sure! 
Madame  was  so  furious  about  the  imperilled  property  that  she 
could  not  find  a  gentle  word  for  the  bleeding  heart.  Merely  say- 
ing, "Ninette,  don't  be  a  baby,''  she  fell  into  a  solemn  reflection. 
If  Vincent  did  not  come  back,  or  if  he  came  back  and  did  not  get 
the  Duchesne  estate,  it  would  be  her  duty,  she  felt,  to  make  a  new 
arrangement  for  her  daughter.  Would  this  Edward  Roland  do? 
It  is  clear  enough  that  Madame  had  abundant  matter  for  medita- 
tion. At  last  she  decided  on  a  double  plan;  she  would  follow  out 
one  of  her  proposed  roads  for  a  while;  then,  if  it  seemed  best, 
she  would  shift  to  the  other.  Leaving  her  in  this  forked  bewild- 
erment, we  will  take  a  glance  at  the  Messrs.  Roland  and  Philpot, 
much  occupied  all  this  while  with  the  Duchesne  pullets  and  ma- 
diera,  although  the  estate  is  not  yet  settled. 

T(»    UE    CONTINUED. 
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THE  SCORPION  AND  ITS  ANTAGONIST. 

A  few  mornings  since  I  received  by  post  a  small  box.  On  ac- 
count of  the  holes  pricked  in  the  cover  I  suspected  it  might  con- 
tain something  alive,  therefore  refrained  from  opening  it  until  I 
had  read  my  letters.  It  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  from  one  of 
the  letters  1  learned  that  the  box  contained  two  live  scorpions,  a 
present  from  my  friend  J.  K.  Lord,  who  caught  them  under  a 
stone  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  and  had  sent  them  off  at  once.  On 
opening  the  box  carefully  I  saw  two  scorpions  sitting  in  it,  with 
their  tails  turned  over  their  backs.  They  were  divided  from  each 
other  by -a  partition,  and  were  very  quiet;  but  on  seeing  the  light 
they  immediately  began  to  move,  so  that  I  had  to  be  careful  not 
to  let  them  escape  into  the  room.  Sending  for  a  glass  fish-globe, 
I  turned  the  box  suddenly  over;  and  with  a  tap  at  the  bottom  shook 
them  out  into  it.     For  a  moment  the  scorpions  remained  quiet  at 


the  bottom;  then,  waking  up,  they  suddenly  rushed  at  each  other, 
and  began  fighting  and  wrestling,  claw  to  claw,  like  two  bull-dogs. 
I  had  great  trouble  to  separate  them,  and  get  one  of  them  out  of 
the  globe.  At  last  I  succeeded,  by  using  two  paper-knives  and  a 
long  pair  of  forceps.  I  wonder  they  did  not  poison  each  other  or 
myself.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  it  was  announced  that  a 
mouse  had  been  caught  in  a  trap.  I  immediately  thought  of  test- 
ing the  poison  of  the  scorpion  upon  the  mouse.  The  reader  must 
know  that  my  scorpion  is  a  little  beast  with  a  body  the  size  of  a 
large  black-beetle.  He  has  small  legs  on  each  side  like  the  legs 
of  a  lobster,  and  also  two  nipping-claws.  At  the  end  of  the  body 
is  a  tail,  nearly  two  Inches  long,  consisting  of  five  joints,  strung 
together  like  a  bead  necklac  e.  At  the  end  of  the  last  joint  is  the 
sting,  which  consists  of  a  homy  bag  the  shape  of  an  apple-pip, 
and  armed  with  a  brown-colored  sting  having  the  curve  of  a  bram- 
ble-thorn. The  point  of  the  sting  is  exceedingly  sharp.  The  gen- 
eral color  of  the  scorpion  is  a  horrid-looking  waxy  brown.  The 
eyes  of  the  scorpion — little  black  shining  points — are  situated  at 
the  top  of  his  head.  When  preparing  to  fight  he  carrie.s  his  tail 
in  a  curve  over  his  back,  and  brandishes  his  sting  wiili  immense 
rapidity.  He  aims  his  blows  directly  forward  ns  a  noldier  gives 
a  bayonet-thrust. 

The  scorpion  was  lying  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe  when 
I  shook  the  mouse  from  the  trap  into  it,  but  (he  sudden  arriv.al  of 
a  stranger  into  his  private  apartments  woke  him  up  directly.  He 
hoisted  his  sting,  and  began  brandishing  it  about.  The  mouse 
shortly  crossed  his  path;  the  scorpion  instantly  lunged  his  sting 
into  him.  This  in  turn  woke  up  the  mouse,  who  began  to  jump 
up  and  down  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  When  he  became  quiet  the 
scorpion  again  attacked  the  enemy,  with  his  elaws  extended,  like 
the  pictures  of  the  scorpion  in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac:  he  made 
another  shot  at  the  mouse,  but  missed  him.  I  then  called  "Time," 
to  give  both  combatants  a  rest.  When  the  mouse  had  got  his  wind, 
I  stirred  up  the  scorpion  once  more,  and,  as  "tbe  fancy"  say,  he 
"came  up  smiling."  The  mouse  during  the  interval  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  have  to  fight,  and  not  strike  his 
colors  to  a  scorpion  as  he  would  to  a  cat.  WJien,  therefore,  the 
scorpion  came  within  range,  the  mouse  gave  a  squeak,  and  bit  him 
on  the  back;  the  scorpion  at  the  same  moment  planted  his  sting 
well  between  the  mouse's  ears  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

The  scorpion  then  tried  to  retreat,  but  could  not,  for  one  olaw 
had  got  entangled  in  the  fur  of  the  mouse;  and  then  came  one  of 
the  most  ludicrous  scenes  I  ever  behold.  Mouse  and  scorpion 
"closed,'*  and  both  rolled  over  and  over  together,  like  two  cats 
fighting.  The  scorpion  continued  stabbing  the  mouse  with  his 
sting,  his  tail  going  with  the  velocity  and  swift  spring  of  a  needle 
in  a  sewing-machine;  in  fact,  the  scorpion  had  the  mouse,  as 
pugnacious  schoolboys  used  to  say,  "in  chancery."  The  moment 
the  scorpion  got  tired,  and  the  lunges  of  his  tail  became  less  fre- 
quent, the  mouse  got  hold  of  the  last  joint  of  his  adversary's  tail 
with  his  paw,  and  gave  the  sting  a  sharp  nip  with  his  teeth  (it 
was  most  interesting  to  notice  that  the  mouse  used  his  paw). 
The  scorpion  at  once  tried  to  make  his  retreat,  but  he  couldn't  get 
away,  as  his  claws  were  entangled  in  the  fur.  The  mouse  seised 
this  opportunity,  and  deliberately  bit  two  of  the  scorpion's  side 
legs  off.  He  then  retired  to  the  corner,  and  began  to  wash  his 
face  and  comb  his  fur.  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  poison  of  the  .scorpion  took  effect.  I  waited 
minute  after  minute,  and  nothing  happened,  the  mouse  seemed  a 
little  tired,  and  that  was  all.  W^hen  ten  minutes  had  passed  I 
shook  the  scorpion  up  to  the  place  where  the  mouse  was  sitting. 
The  scorpion  was  a  plucky  **arachnoid,"  for  he  tried  to  come 
up  to  the  scratch  once  more;  but  as  a  ship  is  disabled  when  she 
has  lost  her  mainmast  by  a  shot,  so  ^'Scorpio  fonnidolosusj'^  as 
Horace  calls  him,  was  crippled  for  further  encounter.  He  tried 
to  hoist  his  sting,  but  the  bite  from  the  mouse  had  injured  his 
tail,  80  that  he  could  not  strike  straight  with  it,  and  it  had  lost 
its  spring  from  the  wound.  Seeing  that  the  scorpion  was  "lying 
under  bare  poles,''  the  mouse  sat  himself  down  and  began  delib- 
erately to  eat  the  scorpion's  legs  up  one  after  the  other.  I  was 
at  this  time  obliged  to  go  away  to  my  work,  and  when,  in  about 
six  hours,  my  secretary  came  down  to  my  ofi&ce,  he  reported 
that  the  mouse  had  shown  no  symptom  whatever  of  poisoning. 
When  I  came  back  in  the  evening  I  went  at  once  to  the  globe 
to  see  what  had  happened;  instead  of  finding  a  dead  mouse  I 
found  about  half  a  dead  scorpion,  and  a  live  mouse.  The  mouse 
had,  in  fact,  made  a  good  meal  of  his  enemy.  Some  bread  had 
been  placed  in  the  globe;  the  mouse  had  eaten  this  also,  so  I 
hope  he  had  enjoyed  his  meal  of  bread  and  scorpion.  The  battle 
therefore  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  mouse,  and  the  backers  of 
the  scorpion  had  to  "throw  up  the  sponge,"  while,  as  a  reward 
,  for  his   courage,   the  mouse,   after  a  parting  Hupper  of  toasted 
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che«8e  and  milk,  was  let  free  in  a  place  where  the  cat  was  not 
likely  to  find  him.  The  friends  of  the  scorpion  have  lodged  a 
protest,  inasmuch  as  the  scorpion  was  not  '*in  training/*  and  the 
mouse  was  not  a  **fair  mouse,"  being  too  large  and  too  heavy. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  fight  was  hardly  fair,  as  the  scor- 
pion had  just  come  off  a  long,  cold  journey,  and  had  not  eaten 
V  any  thing.  The  mouse,  on  the  contrary,  was  just  caught,  and  in 
good  condition. 


li:ftu$p0nHn<i* 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  our  compositors 

will  speak  for  itself. 

Logan,  Oct.  31,  1869. 

JDear  Brother:  I  thought  I  would  just  drop  a  line  to  you  to  let 
you  know  that  many  of  the  people  are  in  high  glee  to  think  we 
have  some  few  noble-minded  men  in  our  midst  who  are  not  afraid 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  neither  are  they  scared  to  publish  it  to 
the  Saints  and  the  world.  Every  thinking  man  has  been  waiting 
with  calmness,  and  constantly  watching  for  those  very  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  Magazine.  Quite  a  number  of  men,  and  women 
too,  are  talking  of  sending  down  their  subscriptions  for  the  Mag- 
azine at  an  early  day.  That  piece,  ''We  are  nothing  if  not  Spirit- 
ual," is  talked  of  by  everybody  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  Territory;  and  if  some  people  are  afraid  of  truths  like 
these,  "driving  the  Priesthood  from  the  earth,*'  the  sooner  it  is 
driven  the  better,  and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen.  I  think  such 
men  cannot  have  much  faith  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  through 
Joseph,  where  he  said  the  Priesthood  shall  never  again  be  taken 
from  the  earth,  until  the  sons  of  Levi  should  offer  unto  the  Lord 
an  offering  in  righteousness.  What  folly  to  talk  of  the  truth 
"driving**  the  power  of  God  from  the  earth! 


Your  old  friend. 


A B 


^ 


Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  14,  1869. 
Editoe  Utah  Magazine. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  anything! 

When  men  of  tried  virtue  and  worth,  can,  for  a  simple  difference 
of  opinion,  be  severed  from  a  church  to  which  they  have  given  the 
best  years  of  their  lives,  their  hearts*  deepest  interest,  and  their 
untiring  energy  for  the  advancement  of  its  cause,  the  thinking 
person  will  exclaim,  "I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  anything.'* 

Were  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  take  from  us  our  blessings,  our 
hearts  would  be  sad  indeed,  for  we  have  seen  the  short-sightedness, 
the  injustice,  with  which  he  exercises  that  power.  But  we  question 
the  authority  of  any  man  to  sever  his  brother  from  the  companion- 
ship of  congenial  associates  here,  much  less,  to  cut  him  off  from 
communion  with  God  and  angels,  or  hopes  of  salvation  hereafter. 

We  know  God  is  still  guiding  and  guarding  the  ship  of  Zion. 
Even  when  we  see  the  helmsman  steering  toward  the  rocks,  we  still 
know  there  is  a  mighty  power  which  can  say,  thus  far,  my  servant 
goest  thou,  but  no  farther. 

We  have  been  told  frequently  to  seek  for  th«  spirit  of  God,  and 
inspirations  from  Heaven;  that  it  was  our  right  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge concerning  ourselves  by  this  means.  But  when  we  have 
sought,  and  through  the  earnestness  of  our  souls,  have  wrung 
from  high  Heaven  that  knowledge  which  fills  us  with  joy,  we  are 
coldly  told  it  did  not  come  through  the  proper  channel,  hence  it 
must  be  wrong,  and  the  light  thus  obtained  must  be  darkness. 

It  is  impossible  for  some  to  believe,  upon  the  simple  testimony 
of  another;  they  must  know  for  themselves.  Not  that  they  would 
wish  to  direct  others,  it  is  for  themselves  they  claim  the  right  to 
obtain  knowledge;  and  it  is  for  themselves  also  that  they  claim 
difference  of  opinion  where  that  knowledge  substantiated  by  rea- 
son, tells  them  there  is  an  error. 

How  much  more  valuable  to  a  community,  and  society,  are  in- 
telligent adherents,  those  who  believe  through  the  investigation  of 
their  reason,  not  through  coercion  or  fear  of  displeasing. 

That  which  one*8  reason  cannot  accept,  to  that  one  is  untrue; 
to  another  it  might  be  true,  the  same  rule  proving  it. 

Some  natures  are  more  enlarged,  can  grasp  greater  truths,  while 


others  can  hardly  entertain  the  faintest  conception  of  them. 

How  many  of  us  of  late,  have  said  within  ourselves,  a  change 
must  come,  our  faith  in  man  is  weakening,  for  our  religion  seems 
to  be  settling  down  upon  a  foundation  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  he 
who  has  most  of  these,  is  the  best  and  the  mightiest  man. 

"Human  learning,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  introduces 
us  to  Divine  wisdom,  and  while  we  study  the  works  of  nature,  the 
God  of  nature  will  manifest  himself  to  ns,  since,  to  a  well-tutored 
mind,  the  heavens,  without  a  miracle,  declare  His  glory,  and  tiie 
firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.'* 

It  has  been  said,  who  by  reasoning  ever  found  out  God?  We  do 
not  need  to  reason  to  find  Him  out,  we  only  want  to  use  our  reason 
in  accepting  what  purports  to  emanate  from  Him.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept what  our  conscience  and  reason  deny,  even  though  its  pre- 
tensions are  Divine. 

I  am  aware  that  those  who  use  their  reason  will  in  the  present 
issue  be  charged  with  corruption,  but  let  people's  past  lives 
speak  for  them.  They  cannot  be  honorable,  upright  and  thor- 
oughly good  to-day,  and  thf  opposite  of  all  this  to-morrow.  Nat- 
urally, good  people  increase  in  goodness,  unless  they  get  into  the 
dark.  Admitted;  but  people  in  darkness  shed  their  gloom  upon  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  them;  this  is  a  proof  of  their  state. 

There  is  a  difference  in  apostatizing  from  a  creed,  and  in  being 
summarily  dismissed  against  your  earnest  protest.  The  question 
then  arises,  does  God  empower  one  man  to  dismiss  another  from 
his  Church  ?  Revelation  says,  No!  The  true  Latter-Day  Saint  is 
as  firmly  fixed  in  his  faith  to-day  as  yesterday,  despite  the  action 
of  man  upon  his  case.  If  this  policy  is  pursued  by  the  Church, 
then,  the  salt,  or  some  of  it,  will  be  washed  out  of  the  Church,  for 
the  time  has  come  when  men  and  women  must  think  for  themselves 
— for  their  salvation  depends  upon  it — and  if  they  think,  they  will 
speak,  but  let  it  be  in  candor,  in  honor,  and  in  kindness,  free  from 
the  petty  spirit  of  revenge  and  malice. 

Let  parties  be  lost  in  principles.  He  whose  principle,  and  prac- 
tice, is  sound  and  just,  cannot  long  sit  in  darkness. 

May  the  spirit  of  inspiration  illumine  the  hearts  of  all  such,  con- 
tinually, 

is  the  prayer  of  a 

Dattghter  of  Zion. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  15th  1869. 
Pboprietobs  op  Utah  Magazine. 

Dear  Brethren:  (for  such  I  must  still  call  you,)  In  order  to  pre- 
sent myself  as  I  am  before  my  friends,  I  write  you  the  following 
for  publication.  On  the  morning  of  the  trial  of  Bros.  Harrison 
and  Godbe  before  the  High  Council,  I  left  my  home  in  the  11th 
Ward,  not  having  the  least  idea  of  being  present  at  that  trial,  for 
I  did  not  then  know  that  such  a  privilege  would  be  granted  me,  but 
soon  after  arriving  at  my  place  of  business  I  was  told  by  some  one 
that  any  member  of  the  Church  would  be  allowed  to  be  present,  I 
consequently,  at  the  hour  appointed,  sought  admittance,  but  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  room  was  already  full,  although 
dozens  were  admitted  afterwards,  as  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  as 
I  was  afterwards  permitted,  through  your  influence,  to  be  present. 
I  conscientiously  voted  in  the  opposition,  and  of  course  was  called 
upon  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  so  voting.  I  said,  "that  for  a 
number  of  years  I  had  endeavored  to  sustain  the  truth,  and  still 
wished  to  do  so,  no  matter  whether  it  came  from  Bro.  Harrison, 
Bro.  Godbe,  President  B*  Young  or  any  one  else."  The  question  was 
then  put  to  me  by  President  B.  Young, — "Do  you  wish  to  sustain 
Harrison  and  Godbe  ?*'  To  which  I  replied, — "Brethren,  In  answer 
tt  the  question  put  to  me  by  President  B.  Young,  I  simply  say 
that  I  wish  to  sustain  the  truth.*' 

For  thus  expressing  myself  I  was  summoned  to  attend  a  council 
of  my  Ward,  and  although  I  notified  the  summoner  that  I  could 
not  conveniently  attend,  but  would  some  other  time,  I  was  then 
and  there  without  further  ceremony  severed  from  the  Church. 
Since  my  excommunication  I  have  been  offered  a  hearing,  but 
knowing  well  that  my  case  was  prejudged,  and  considering  the 
whole  of  such  treatment  ehild^s-play,  and  illegal  from  beginning 
to  end,  I  have  not  attended. 

As  I  said  to  President  Young,  I  shall  still  "stick  by  the  truthno 
matter  through  whom  it  or  any  portion  of  it  may  come.  '*  I  do  not 
follow  men  but  principles* 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Silver. 
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ARION  PIANOFORTE 

GRAXDS  AXD  GKJ.\D  S(^rri/iES. 

1%  OCTAVK.-. 

The  •  'A  mOX  "  is  the  very  hext  I*iauo  lor  the  Great 
WeHtJfecHiir'O  it  Mtniuls  in  ruT.<>ionge.'  tiiniiHuy  other 
Piano.  t  rt'(|uireri  no  repainn<;  ur  regulating;  ship- 
ping any  •ii^tHn('e,ur  dab.piie.<<i4  does  m^t  uffoi-t  them. 


It  camnieufes  wliCi'e  the  **FirMt  Premium"  Miiker« 
stop,  anil  upon^  tiie  nioKt  inipruv<Ml  Modeiu  scale 
niakeri  four  imtented  improvenicut^  ;  which  make 
the  Ariou  more  simple,  yet  stronger;  inrroHitinK  its 
volume  and  beauty  ui"  tone,  wliile  rendering  the  In- 
strument more  endurint;. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

First.  The  patent  Avion  Rever>ed  Wooden  Ajjrafte 
Bridge,  whicli  retnius  nil  the  purity  of  tone  only 
found  in  li  wooden  bridge  itht*  ro-  whereon  the 
8tringH  lav;,  and  obtain!*  all  tlii*  <«^  iid  pr<donged 
strength  of  tone  of  th««  nn't:»:  A^nifl.-,  without  that 
acute  nietalu-  uxi-v  whiili  l'  c-ielal  AgruHV  <leveIop< 
by  use. 

jjecoudly,  The  raton:  1  »/«'»*  Couipouu-I  Wro-^t- 
Plank,  wiiioh  iiobU  tl  e  tr.niiiir  I'ln".  is  >ix  Ihiik- 
ne58eM  of  hard  njupb',  tl.  •  ;!ri!:j  oi  «iuh  Ia\rr  run-*  in 
a  ditlert'Ut  dir«Mtioi.  i'lic  .«  ivanta;;*'^  an.  tin-  I'o 
ton^  strain  of  lln*  Krviiiu-»  .aiMmr  .-plit  our  An'i'ii 
wrest-plank.  ;iH  fif')U<Mitl\  Imih'*-!!- in  oiln-r  l*ian(">, 
and  when  peojilv^-^.ty  ••,1///  J'i'nci  ir,„i'i  <(iin'>  in  (iin'\" 
all  other  ujaker-  niu-t  u>f*  ili  •  -iir_i'-  ui'-^t  plank 
with  lli«*  '.'rail:  ruimiuu- oulv  on.^  \\a\. 

Till'    Annit    Tuiim,--l'iii- 'li;i\.-   .-m.I    w 1    fo    h..i<l 

them  on  t>\cr>  ^.<lt•.  u  hil*' nil  <.ili''r  iti;iK>.>  ran  liavr 
it  on!\  upon  {wo  «i,i.-.  i.i  ih.-ir  p  n- 

TiilnllN.  TIm-  l':,l.-i.t  .f,/.  ,/  l>, .,_•., I.  .1  .<i:>ia;irM,' 
liar,  ••\t<'ii.lin;r  li.i..-;ii-;  nili  il^i-..  ■:  -t  i  iif^^  i!ii>..'i 
till'  o\fr  >tru?i:.;  Ila'-^.^r:  iou-.  1 1  <•  i.  "■'/  i-  ili--  .  ui  v 
I'laiio  wIiiicM  l!n*  (•:ii.iiii"ii-  >i.aiii  ..|  tli<-  Iai_<' 
sti-el".tnn->  i>  ivsi^t,.'!  in  tlo-  naiwral  iii.ir.-  ;iii.l  .!•- 
rertion,  l-in^  tlii-<  i-ar  i.mi'!<m-*  ;.'  <•  v<-.iix.-'t  part  in 
all  other  over  Mtniiu-  r..iiio-  r'u' 

STRONGEST  IN  TIITS  ilRION. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


HEALTH  SECURED 

KV  USING 
HERRICE'S  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

Tlii-  renuirkalde  Am- 
i-i  ican  Krniedy  i-*  car- 
rying the  u-orfd  lij 
yfonii.  Over  live  mil- 
lion boxes  are  sold 
annually.  Conipoht-d 
entirely  of  Flowtrs. 
Roots,  TiuNanis  and 
Extracts,  tluir  etfvct 
on  the  hunnin  system 
is  jdeusant,  satinfac- 
tory  and  suoce^sf^^l. 

They  area  pohitive 
remedy  for  Lirer 
Complaints,  (J  out, 
auudicc,  Dyspppftirt^  Bhf  nJjiati>*m,  Affection!!*  of  the  , 
Bladder  andkidney. FeTers, Xervoa^nesn,  Eryplpelan, 
Diseat^e^  of  the  skin,  Impurity  of  tiie  Blood,  lutlama- 
tion.  Melancholy,  Sick  Headache,  Costiveness.  Pains 
in  the  Head,  Breaflt,  Side,  Back  and  Limbw.  Plh'd, 
BillooH  Affections,  Female  Dl!»eRHe««,  etc.,  etc. 
LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 

KID  STRENGTHENING  PLASTERS. 

These  renowned  Plas- 
ters cure  palu>«,  weak- 
neKRanddistreHH  in  the 
back,  nitlexand  breaftt, 
in  five  liourn.  Indeed, 
f-it  certain  are  thry  to 
d€»  thin,  that  the  pro- 
prietor warrant"*  theiu. 
.-pread  from  renin»<,  bal- 
''HiUH  and  g  u  ni  s  .  on 
beautiful  Kid  leather, 
riMider^  them  ]ie<u|iar- 
ly  adapted  to  tlu-  wants 
of  Females  and  otlier>*. 
Kach  Planter  will  wear 
from  one  to  four 
nioyths,  and  in  rlo-u- 
matic  complaint", 
^prains  and  bruiM-.  In- 
elTects  cures  when  all  otlo-r  remedit-  lali. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 


Fourthh.  Tlo'  l'at<iit  .-" 
tl-atf's  all  flu-  rncfal  ui  ir'"' 
and  it^  trauM-  h  let  ii  t-  in 
w«)od<«n  wre-t  jdai.!:,  Ihm 
strain  <»f  tli**  >tii»  j^-  uji'-n 
ing  it  one  particb  .  Ail 
cov«'r  th«'  fiiliiv  wri'«t  pl:u 
<iinnot  be  ».ci»n,  the  woi.-l 
is  seen. 


'•."/(  Ti;'ii  KraMic  cuiu  cii- 
it  of  tlii-  tnnisi:.  i»iii  lii.e. 
't.-.h  III.- trout. ',1.,,.  .f  tilt- 
•l.v  prf\riitin;r  lli«'  great 
it  tioiii  >iilittiii;i  or  niux- 

•  rlier  •'Futl  Ir"ii  Fraines" 
ik,  and  wi.eii  it  i-*  split  it 

•  i  the  A I  ion  wrest   plank 


THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 


iH'.    weak  facts,  lu-  u»e 
We  a})peMii  a   few    un 


unsupporteil  by  either  bunco 
less  (u*  coiiiplicateil  Patents, 
bitiight  opinions  of  tlio>.e  ulio 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

The  >jUt»cal  r>ire't«»r  of  the  New  York  Cou-erva- 
tory  of  Mi.sic,  Eilu'onl  MttU'ittmint',  .-ays.  "The 
Ariou  I  bought  id  >ou  is  the  be«.t  I'iuao  1  eve/  play- 
ed on;  that  rolling  bas^  and  silvery  trelde,  etc." 

John  II.  Il'/yx/x,  Piano  Dealer.  Oswego.  N*.  Y..  <nys: 
f  The  tone  is  truly  iiiimen*e,  and  .'•uri  asse-s  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  l*iano  we  evoreawc.-  hoard  of.  etc.'' 

Horace  Grefhj  said:  "The  A'^i'ot  is  the  best  Square 
Piano,  superi<»r  for  its  c'earnes.s  and  brilliancy  of 
tone,"  Ac. 

Louis  M'agnrr,  Yovt  Leiverworth,says:  ".My  Piano 
arrived  here  in  *>plendid  order.  Its  tone  lilN  my  par- 
lor with  melody — it  is  the  wonder  and  admirution  of 

all   who  hear  it.      Ml»8 .   wh<i  i«»   tea'h*  »g   the 

Piano  Uesircii  me  to  order  one  for  her,"  He. 

Wo  desire  agentx  In  every  city  where  v  e  have  not 
appointed  them. 

COVELJ   vCO., 

KROADifAY,  X.  V. 


General  Agents  forG.  C.  Man- 
forte*. 


*   t  Pat.  >(neu  Piano- 


qiiently 


OR.  FERRIN'S  FUMI&ATOR 


lit 


A  pc>itive  r.-ujedv  l..r  ("atarrh,  Hn-ndiitis.   >!1oi' 
ters"-.  SoreTlm-af.  bu....t- Voi.e.  «»fleu-:\e  DiM-bar-. 
r..rm  the  H.M.I.  l':trii:J   T>eali.-s.  x.uipS  .•!   !>i 
W..t."laIN.  V.  In/ZMIL'  "f  Meatti.  ef--. 

i:.      TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  •-.  i 

Hilt   1'  l!-'"i  111  a  *  .  MlllK'H   1     i--.       It  <  tir»-«...M  tl.<-  !'!in- 

ciple  1.1  .Me,)j.al<'<l  Air.  All  tiie  iiK-iiibraije-  ..t  the 
head  and  throat  are  I. rou-hr  iimiiediately  iiikI'M-  .i-< 
iii;liiejic,-.  Thi-  reiiK-ly  -Hike-  at  the  n>ot  of  the 
•  li-ea-.-.  an<l  drives  fi-..;ii  lite  market  all  >'\hrv  iiied- 
i»-i;;(»  1.  r  the  >aiiie  iiiala'l.*"'. 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSB  FOWDBRS. 

ThoM-cel- 
'•biated  and 
reiiow  ned 
powders  for 
liorM-:*  and 
cattle  have 
been  tested 
by  an  intel- 
ligent pult- 
lic  for  ^ix- 
tceii  yi^ars. 
Huiidredn 
of  the  principal  hor-emeii  uf  the  rnitui  have  pronounc- 
ed them  the  ••nly  Condition  Powders  -afo  to  u«.e  and 
work  the  hor-e.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  expo>e 
the  aiiMMnl.  but,  on  the  contrary,  everythin;.'  to  im- 
prove tl..  .11.  The  projirietors  of  hor>e  railroads,  om- 
nibu'-ses,  und  stage  owners  in  all  the  principal  cities 
use  them;  and  their  combined  testimony  stamps 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  science.  Letters 
•;!*'Mcnt  to  fill  a  small  book  are  in  our  po^ses^iion, 
testifying  to  their  goodne>s.  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to  warrant  them.  an<l  refund  the  purcha.^e  money 
ahould  they  fall  to  give  sati»fafti«»n. 

^^All  "the  above  articles  are  gold  by  Prupgists 
and  Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  WHOLEsJALK 
and  RETAIL  by 

«a-€»s»:]iBs:  mm  c:?«».» 

SA LTLA KE  CITY,  CTJ If. 

L.  W.  Warner  k  Go.  Proprieton, 

67  MvKKAT  SnuKT,  NEW  YORK. 


Ayer's 

Hair   Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
its  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  dressing  which  is 
Jit  once  aiireeable,  heal- 
thy, and  effectual  for 
preserving  the  ha  i  r . 
Faded  or  (/ra//  hair  is 
.<ooti  rf'storftl  to  ita  on)/- 
tiial  a  dor  with  the  tjloH)^ 
and /reahiu'ss  o/i/oitfh . 
^^Thin  hair  is  thickened, 
"  falling  hair  is  checked, 
and  baldness  often,  though  not  always, 
cured  by  its  use.  Nothing  chu  restore 
the  hr»ir  where  the  follicles  are  destroy- 
ed, or  the  glands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
But  such  as  remain  can  be  saved  for 
usefulness  by  this  application.  Instead 
of  fouling  the  hair  with  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous.  Its 
occasional  use  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  gray  or  tallinir  off,  and  conse- 
(|Uontly  prevent  baldness.  Free  from 
those  deleterious  substances  which  make 
some  preparations  dangerous  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  the  Vigor  can  only 
beneHt  but  nnt  hMrm  it.  If  wanted 
niereiy  inr  ji 

HAIR  DRESSING 

iiutliing  el<e  vnn  h*'  found  so  desirable.     | 
('(iiitninini:  neither  oil  imr  dye.  it  docs     | 
not    si»il    wliit'^   e:ini}  ric,   i;jnl  y<'t   la>ts     I 
lon-j;  (Ml  fli'i  h.iir.  niviii--  it  a  rieh  ul'!:>y 
lusiiue  i'ihI  ;i  LTatei'nl  peri'aajt. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

rr.ACTK  Ah     AM»     Anyliiu  \b     <'iu:MrsT>. 
LOWELL,  MASS. 

Price    1.25.  ^ 

roll  fvi.E  u\ 

CS-oc^l^o    eft?    Oo., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

and  by  Drugglsts  nnd^Dealers  in  Medicines  e\.i>- 

Wliere. 

GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

are  know  to  the  trade,  from  fhicayo  to  the  I'.icific: 
all  Crocers  and  nruKj;»"*tN  keep  them. 


W 


A.  SILVER,    EX(JINEER    AND    MACHINIST 

.'>  block<*  north  of  Tabeinacle,  on   telegrajdi  line 


WOOD3IANSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes 
tics,  Sheetings,  Prints,  DeniuiN,  Cor«^et  Jeniif ,  l)e 
laines,,Satinottc,  Cra«ih,  Kentncky  .leauH,  etc.;  Hat« 
and  Caps,  Bo«»tB  and  Shoeti,  a  rplendid  assiirtment. 
The  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  in  complete  in  vari- 
ety and  quality, 

HOME-UADK  CANDY  ISPURE:— J.H.  KELSON 
Manufacturer  of  Pure  Candy,  wholenUci  and 
reuil,  at- th«  >«  GOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONBKY,"  Main  ■trwt. 

49-  C«nfecti«B»r7   in  Tarivty  and   4|nality   nne- 
tnalled. 


BOOT   Aim    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

fECOM  SOUTN  ST.       ALL  OftDEKS  PUNCTVALLY  ATTENDEa  TO. 


id  ask9i(o«rd6r  OeMt,  SMM, FrmilAS,  MoukUBfi, BliBOf , W^^pUwji^mrtp. 

[91     fMtle«  tniildlag  er  MmktBg  atteratl^M  will  nwi  ftatft—Oittoiirto  }<|pll  •o 
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Utah  Magazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 


RTHE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. ! 

o ! 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  PUBLIC  I 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  vre  are  still 
determined  to  sell  at  the  VERY  LOWEST  BATES  | 
at  RETAIL. 

An    iiniueiive    variety    of 
goods^  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


W.  S.  OODBE.  .  .LLATEV.  WATERS' 

[ESTABLISHED  ISSJ.j  | 

GODBE  &  CO.,  iNew  Scale  Pianos, 


Are  Roceiving  Daily 


Drugs,Medicines 


-AND- 


LARG^^^.ST  .stock  at  retail 
in  the  i  erritory  at  |  ^  ]Iil«^  jmM_fi.^  j».1^9 

WALKER  BROS.  I 


The  CHEAI'E^T  store  in 
town, 

WALKER  BROS. 

felreat  indueenientj!:  to  fouy 

WALKER  BROS. 

GROCERIES  and  DRY 
<»O0DS  exceedingly  cheap 
ut 

WALKER  BROS. 


Glreat  variety  ol.  l^adies' 
and  Chihlrens'  >hoes,  cheap- 
er than  ever  ofiervd  he. ore 
at 


DVB  STUFFS, 


WITH   lilOX    niAMK. 

I 
Ovi.'i'-Mrui5«r  l]:;>s.  ;;ii«l   ApTnTo  Bridge.     ' 

FARLC3,  CHURIIH  AlfQ  CABINET  ! 

OX%.C3- .Clio's,  ' 


1  The  I'Cbt  nmnufarturo"! ;     Wai  ruuttMl  fur  .*^ix  Year-*.      , 


WALKER  BROS. 


PRINTS  ,  M  t  EETiKGS , 
ii*I.ANAKLS,  and  CLOTHS, 
greatly  below  tlie  regular 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS, 


CROCICjERY,  G  LASS- 
WAR  fcl.  Lamps,  etc.,  decid- 
edly below  anytlilugr  ever 
offered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


"VST  .A^BTT  ESI> - 
Floor, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros. 


COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

PERFUMERIES 


TOl  LET^  R  4:Q C I  s  I T  E s. 
CASE  GOODS, 

Pare  Wines  and  Liquors, 

,  DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


With  which  their  Establinhmtnts  will  be  kppt  con- 
stantly supplied. 


ForTllton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  &c. 


J^-  SPECIA  L  INDUCEMENTS  are  offered  to  cash 
and  short  time  buyers.    Call  and  e.xamfne  at 

Ezchansre  Buildsr,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Or  at  their  Branch  Ilonse, 

Main  Street,      ....     OGDEN. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  CKtiA«5.— I'UICES 
greatly  rediue.l  lor  v•Jl^b.  l**-\v  T-tJctare  Piano:* 
of  lirKt-claHS  uiukf  rs  for  ^2";'  u^  u  .  ^  -VHrd.  N^'W  Cnb- 
iMct  Orpaus  for  $4.'>  jm*'  i.,  hrd.'  ^f  •nm-n.ind  In- 
Rtrumonts  frriin  $4<)to^i7).  .Monthly  installmeutj* 
n'Cfivcd.  Illustrated  Catalogue-*  mailed  ft>r  three 
cuts. 

No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 

TESTJMOyiALS; 

Vi'atevn'  IMatios  are  known  as  among  the  very  best. 
— yew  York  Evangdiit. 

"\Vo  can  ppeak  of  the  merits  of  the  Waters'  Pianos 
from  personal  kno\vh'J;.e  a-  bt- inj:  of  the  rery  best 
quality. — VhHsti'tn  Jiilelligrncrr. 

The  Waters'  Pianos  are  bnilt  of  the  be>t  and 
most  thoroughly  heasoneJ  unatfiml.—Adi^tcate  and 
Journal. 

Wateri<' PianoH  and  Melodeoni*  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  tineHl  nia«le  auywherc.— //'^we  Journal. 

Horace  Waters,  481  Urondway.  is  famed  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  Pianos  and  OrgauK. — Evening  i\>i(. 

The  Waters  Piano  ranks  with  the  best  manufac- 
tured in  America.— 77*c  JnUrpendent,  X.  T. 

Onr  friends  will  fin«l  at  Mr.  "Waters'  store  the  very 
best  assortment  of  Pianos,  Melodeou.-i  and  Organs  to 
be  found  in  tho  UniteJ  States.— tr'raAa/ii,*  Magazine 

Musical  Poikgs.— Since  Mr.  Waters  gave  up  pub- 
lii^hing  sheet  music,  he  has  devoted  hij«  whole  capital 
and  attention  to  the  mauulMcture  and  sale  of  Pianos 
and  Melodeoni.  He  has  just  issued  a  catalogue  of 
his  new  instruments,  giring  a  new  scale  of  prices, 
which  shows  a  marked  reduction  from  former  rates, 
and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the  First 
Premium  at  sevcjal  Fairs.  Many  people  of  the  pre- 
hentday,  who  are  attracted,  if  not  confused,  with  the 
flaming  advertisements  of  rival  piano  houses,  prob- 
ably overlook  the  mo'lest  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Waters;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  his  insti**- 
ments  earned  him  a  good  repntati<»n  long  before  * 
positions  and  "honors"  connected  therewith  werw 
ever  thought  of;  intleed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in  our  residence,  (where  It  has 
Hto.jd  for  years.)  of  which  any  nmnufticturer  in  the 
world  raijrht  be  proud.  We  have  always  l>cen  de- 
liKhiet:  with  it  ;"<  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  instru- 
iiic^t,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability  ;  more 
tl^.  n  this,  f  oaie  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrate«l  pianists, have  performed 
on*  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior 
awA  fir $t-cUt:^!i  :>istruvunt.  Stronger  indorsecaent  we 
could  not  give.— f/ome  Journal, 


CII  I  PT'Q     WAQUINH      PUDYQTAI    yr^"'^''^^<<>^0'^Kl>l>>U  HOUSE— Lovers  of  First  Class 
«"^^t  I    O   r"«OninU      UnniO  I  mi.  J  ^  HerreKOmeHlB,  taRe  notice  that  J.  M.  MftUheW'S- 

makes  washing  easy,  removes  all  stJiins,  and  BLUES  I  l^^'SrAUKANT  is  now  open  and  ready  to    accom- 

THE  OLOTHKSat  the  same  time.  I  i"V;^*^t'«.^^^'"'*°'^"  .^^'i  ^^u  ^^^Hl'  u  ^'^  ii«/ 

.  ,  ...   -, .  I  call,    tour  doors  east  ofGodbe'a  Exchange  Build- 

Ask  your  grocers  for  it,  ETrRTBODT_,  ■  m^^  "• 


DR.  J.  N.  CUN^fNGHAM'S  M EDICAL  WSPBNS- 
ar>-,  for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaints,  th.r«e  - 
I  doors  west  of  Theatre.    Fever    Soros,  Cancers,  Fe* 
walo  Weakness,  Rheumatism,  and  all  complaints  to 
I  which  the  human  family^are  subjected,  are  positirely 
lured. 


"*  *,«,;  Of  ^  '*^ 


ZTE^T-OTr^JD    'TO 


■^f 


.-J 


•Ci-,5 

^(T 


E.  L.T.  HARr^  ':N  '":  W  S  aX,BE  "^CPRIETORS. 


Page. 

The  Battle  Field.  (Poetry), 465 

Katie  Murdock's  Warning.  (Complete  Story),  by  Fly  Leaf,        -         -         -  405 

Has  God  a  FaxoRITE  People?  by  W.  H.  Shearman, 4G8 

Manifesto  from  W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L.  T.  Harrison,            -        -        -  470 

Joseph  Hmith  and  his  ^Vork,  by  E.  AV.  Tiilliclgfe, 473 

Prospectus  of  the  Mormon  Tribune. 474 

Running  the  Gauntlet, "        "        "  '^'^^ 

The  Planet  Mars, 47G 

Sensat^ions  in  a  Balloon. 477 

Underground  Life. 477 

Correspondence, 477 

The  Duchesne  Estate,  Concluded, 478 

PUBLISHED   EVERT   SATURDAY, 

BIT   HLA-ErErlSOM"   &    OODBE,   S^LT    Iijft.:KEl    CXrT^,   UTJ^JEH, 


■-^^    jfSYy  ^\^^\-^  NUMBER,  20  CENTS |   PER  YEAR,  $4.50)   TER  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 

V^5^:Sv  ""^    Z\>^\ii\    Two  Copies,  $8)    Four  Copies,  $14)   Six  Copies,  $20)   Twelve  Copies,  $39)  Twenty  Copies,  $60. 


Clubs  forwordinc  full  price  will  receive,  ORATI3,  ft^om  two  to  eight 
Eastern  pcrlodicalr,  as  per  pro::poctus. 
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USSEY.  DAHLER  &  GO,.  BANKERS 


Subscribers  will  please  send  on  Subscriptions  as  soon  as  due. 

2  THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


►.^IL-C^MPIC:^ 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OK 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


NOTICE.  i 

In  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  i 
States,  in  and  for  the  District  of  Utah. 


K.    I 


In  tho  ijiinfcr  "i' 
AI.HKJIT    P.  TV  LEU  jnu!   DK- 
"WITTC.   TYI.Ki:,    i»art!i.M-  a^      -  In  iJankrMi.U 
Tyl.'i-   .S:    ISiiHlicr.  i 

Di-triit  i.f  rtnh.  \ 


GOLi^,  $il,433.037,Sl. 


•!■>■  4"iN<-ii  IliJ't.  I  iir-ii.iiit    {•' 


il.T 


fl  ill  lei  IIMICE!! 

0 

Tlii^  w(*ll  known  INSL'KAXCK  COMPANY  ha^  o- 
tal»Ii«hc<l  u  Gencnil  {..-oncy  in  l?alt  Liike  City,  U>v  tlu- 
'Jerrlt(ny  ftf  Ctah. 

Policii's  is.-i.nt''l.  payjiMocitlu'rin  GoM  or  Cmroncy, 
a«  may  bo«k'fiiv»l. 


'ALULOSSE^?ADJUSTE[rAND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

0 

4®*Iu«unuico  oflVrtc<l  on  Farm  Projiorty,  Mills, 
Merclmuili.^o,  Hi^k'i  and  Dwellings  at  Kediiced 
Rfttev.  L.  HUNT,  Prenidtut. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,'  Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

General  Agontrt  for  Utah. 


^'..lii-c  is  Ik  ri-l.y  4i\<-n  Ili;>t.  , 
iiKi'l.-  l.v -aidCoirt  in  tli.-  luiiti.-r  <>l'  All'«-ir  1. 
T\i.i  .V  D.-witt  C.  Tvl.T.  l'.«ttn<-r-;5HTv!.r.V  iii..tlHM-, 
I'anknii.ls  on  th<'  -Ji'tli  <lay  ..fO-  ,,.1  -r.  A,  I).  1^<V.».  a 
In-arin-^  viil  It-  had  npoii  tin-  ]'<titiou  o|v;ii,i  liunk- 
nii»i-.  iKTetiitrn;  tiled  in  »ai«i  C<»uit.  |)rayin;;  lor  tln-ir 
diNcliart^e  I'mm  all  tlu-ir  ddt^  and  otli»-r  cl.unis 
l»ro\ald«' unthi- ^aid  a<t.  and  that  tho  i;Jth  day  <d" 
lK'<»inl.'or  ni'Xt.  at  2  o'clock  P.  .^I.,  i;<a-«iv!;ni'd  fur  th»« 
Inariny:  of  the  »anie  when  and  wlnrcyon  njay  attend 
and  >how  canse,  ilany  yitu  havo.  why  the  iirayer  <d' 
>aiil  Pf'titii'n  v),r»uld  not  ''o  frrantrd. 

S.  A.  MANN. 

Clork  nlsai«i  Court. 

Salt  Laki'  City,  Got.  i.'Nth  A.  D.  1S(59. 


PISTILLERS, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

WINES,LmnORS^  CIGARS 

SOIE  MAXl  FA(TIREIIS  01" 

AMERIC.4> 

LIFE  BITTERS, 

233  FARMIAM  STRKET, 


NOTICE. 


DR.  JOS.  WALKER'S 


In  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  District 
of  Utah. 

In  till'  nnitter  nf 

GEORGE  D.  WATT,  R.G.SLEA-  / 

TER  and  WILLIAM  AJAX,  Part-  '    ,     ,5„»w,,M.t.  > 
ners  lately  doing  hn-^inp«.s  in         ^"  «auknii.t<>. 

.*^a!t  I^ake  City  as   Merchant.  I 

Bankrnj»ts.  ' 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CO.>tER-\, 

Thfj  Jindersi-ned  he'ohy  y;ive«  notice  t>f  hi-*  aitj>oint- 
nient  a-<  a>»i.rnee  «>f  th>- e«tat<' and  «'ne«ts  of  Watt. 
.^1  eater  and  Aj.w.  .d'  .Salt  Lake  City,  Tenif.ry  of 
I'tah,  within  -.lid  Di-itrict.  who  h.ive  het-ii  adjudged 
IJaukrnpt-^  .'{"ii  a  creditor's  IN^titiou.  hy  tliu  >ui»n  in*- 
C"nrt  of -.lii  r-M  ritory,  pitting  as  a  CoMit  td"  llank- 
ni]>tcv  ti  .•  -.ii  1  Di-nict. 

liaird  ..t  >a!»  Li-keCitr.  tlu-  l.'.thdav  of  ^•..\..Inher 
A.   l>.   1-'  .1. 

dUlIX    CI.\NIN<1TUN 

A<>i«;XEE  Etc. 


"EUREKA!" 

I       After  long  and  i<atient  investifratiou.  it   ha-    \>c*u 

demonstrated,  to   the  Mati^factiou  «d   all  concerned, 

that  the  most  potent  and  acceptalde  cure  for  snch 

I  c«»niidaiut«j  as  Dyspepsia,  F«'ver   ami  Ague,  ludigt-s- 

I  tion,  Liver  Di.«ease,  Di^onler.-  of  the  Stonnu  h,  etc.,  in 

Dr.  Farr*s  iBTlfcoNitlniir  iorilal.    it  is  mad«  of 

roots,  harks  and  pure  liquorH.  a  purely  natural  hev- 
I  erage,  and  one  of  theniott  jdea^ant  .form  of  bitten* 
j  ever  iiiTente«l.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  children.  For 
;  sale  l.y  Brown,  AVeher,  and  (Jnihani.  Noh.  Id  and'12 
I  North  Second  street,  t?t.  Louis. 


VINEGAR  BITTERS, 

Mannlkctured  from  tho  native  Ilerbs  and  Rooth 
of  California,  aro 

The  great  Blood  Purifier  and  Life- 
Giving  Principle. 

Those  Bitters  are  not  a  gilded  pill,  to  delight  the  eyo 
or  plea.se  the  fancy,  but  a  true  medicine,  placed  in  tiiH 
hands  of  tho  people  for  their  relief,  and  no  person  can 
take  them,  acconling  to  directions,  and  remain  long 
unwell.  They  are  a  perfect  Renovator  of  the  Syst(  ni,  ' 
m  they  carry  gff  every  particle  of  poiHonous  matter. 
Kvery  family  should  havo  a  bottle  of  Viueirar  Bitteii 
at  hand.  No  sailor,  soldier,  mechanic,  farmer,  pro- 
fes.««ional  man.  or  traveler  should  ever  bo  without  it. 
Its  timely  applicaliju  may  often  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing life. 

For  Female  Complaints, 

TThether  in  tho  young  or  old.  married  or  single,  at 
thedawnofwomanlioo(i,.r  thetiirnin  liJe,  these  Tonic 
Bitters  display  so  d^-cide.i  an  intluencc  that  a  marked 
improvement  i^  toon  perceptible  in  tho  health  of  tho 
patient. 

It  is  a  gentle  purgative  ns  well  as  a  Tonic. 

gold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealerd. 

R.  ^,  Mcdonald  &  co.| 

Dniggists  and  Agent?, 
Corner  Pino  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  F«ineisco,  Calf 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  34  Piatt  Street,X.  Y* 

GrO^LJ:>G>   €^   Oo. 

AGENTS. 

^ALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  OGDEN. 


To  :i.i!iv  C.  FI'iM-ltt,  .T.dni  .<«'ars  and  ail  others  in-   I 
;<r<--t.-l:  yni  ,i:,.   hereby  notified  that  1  will  appear 
nt  tli'-  r.  .-.    L.i.1'1  oilic.-.  Salt  Lake  City,   Itah  before   ! 
the  i:->t.T;  I..!  loMciver  rli«-it...r  nn  the  l.'ith  day  of  I 
iJcceMil  .  r  l^'l'.'.  r..    i.r..ve    my  right    t<»    mier.  uiuie, 
the  pr..vi-.i..ii-.  ..f  the  Pre-cniptinn  Ad  oi  .*'ep.4,  l.s41   ' 
tlif  .S.  K.  '4  .Sec.  I'.>.   t'liiin  .'i  S.  Range  J    F.  at  which 
time  au«l  plan;  ytuicuii  ajtpe.ir  and  cunte^t  it  if  \ou 

^ee   IHilK'V. 

\VitiMss  ;ny  |.ai:.l  .i!id  ^e.ii   tlii-  'Uh  day  of  Sor^Ui-   ' 

ber  A.  I).  Ix-.'.  ■  I 

OLIVER  DC  RANT.       | 


GRAIN  WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  GASH  FRIGE 

roil 
On  account  of  DEBTS  due  us. 

KIMBALL  &LAAVKEx\CE. 

.*^alt  Lake  City  b'ept.  11. 


NEW  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 
Dr.  CADVS   CATARRH  REMEDY. 

A     CERTAIN  CCRK    Foil   CATARRH   AND    ALL 

j\     Mu.".jus  Di.«^r:i<e?  of  tii--  liea«l.  no««e  and  tliro.it. 

This  in  aMi-di.  iii*^' uevei  be:.. re   u-ed    or  kno\»n  to 
the  puldic,     l>r.  C.idy.  il;<'  *li>c..Yerer.  wttSH  SUfitTt'l*  1 

from  ihh  terrible  dlse»sc  lor  twenty  years,  and  ! 

after  tc-tiug  all  the  rrnieiiie.s   extant— witlxnif    re-  j 
lief— in  his  ellorts  to  ul.la  n  a  cure  ii.-  .li-d.veied  this 
V.NEQLALLED  r.K.MKDV,  whicii  curtd   him   in  the  >hort   ' 
space  ot  "i-ht  week'-. 

J(  /<«.<  lit  <  II  'hh,n)n/.',h/  '.-.■'(, if,  !in<i  iia.s  not  failed  in  i 
a  «-ingIo  in^-tan-e.  .Se\;MMl  of  the  nio-t  obstinate  , 
ca»es  havo  been  th«  ron^hly  cnie<l  liy  this  lenu.-dy,  ' 
after  every  other  known  medicine  liad' failed.  Kvcrv  j 
one  who  ha^  tried  it  will  te.-tify  to  the  truth  of  the 
al.»ove  >tatemeut. 

Every  one  altlicted  wiili    Catarrh  sliould  give  it  a 
trial  and  tind  out  for  himself  wliether  it  is  a  humbug,  ■ 

Price,  ?^J  per  Bottle.     S>oid  by  liODRE  .V:   Co.,  i^alt   , 
Lake  City. 


All  the  (Jrocers   in  Utah,  (nearly)   Sell  GILLET'S  I 

BAKING  POWDER:  and  it  is  not  f^urpasned  in  Ql'AL-  ! 

ITY  or  rHE.iPNEHS  by  ANY  OTHER  POWDER,    in  1 
his  or  any  other  Marlcet. 


li\IOi\  I^SIRA]\CE  CO., 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CASH  CAPITAL  fally  paid  in 

GOLD   COIN  $750,000 

Stockholders   Personally   Liable. 

lii.siirk*  against  Loss  b^'  Firo  on  tor«s    as 
favorable  as  any  oilier  First  Clas'^  Couipany 

(tar-Losscs  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
jasted  and  paid. 

WALKER  BROS. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

(icnti'al  A'jcnU^  For  Utah  Ttrrifon/. 

A.  Anderson.  Glover 

2nd  S«Mth  S(rt«t, 

West  of  Merchant '«  Bxchange.       Fancy  Salt   Lake 
GloTes  for  Gentlemen  aad  Ladieu,  Fur  Robes,  etc. 
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THE    BATTLE-FIELD. 


BY   WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 


Once  (his  soft  turf,  (bis  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armbd  hands, 
Encountered  in  the  battle  oloud. 

Ah!  never  shall  the  land  forget 

IIow  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave^ — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alcno  (he  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  boll  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry; 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again! 

Soon  re8(ed  (hose  who  fought;  but  thou, 
AVho  minglest  in  the  harder  strife. 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare!  lingering  long, 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 

llang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  sijaf(  too  surely  cast. 
The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last. 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 
When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  ba((lc  here. 

Ano(her  hand  the  sword  shall  wield. 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 
Till  from  the  trumpets  mouth  is  pealed, 

The  bla.«t  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 


KATIE  MURDOCK'S  WARNINfi. 


BY   FLY   LEAF. 


Katie  was  the  light  of  her  home.  A  very  humble  one  it 
was,  only  a  story  and  a  halt*  cottage,  and  a  lean-to  at  the 
back;  but  it  needed  light  all  the  more  for  that,  you  know, 
and  none  the  less  for  the  fact  that  Katie*s  mother  was  the 
sole  human  occupant  beside  herself.  I  say  huuian,  because 
Katie's  bird  must  be  taken  into  account,  small  as  he  was, 
for  he  flitted  about  in  his  little  wire  cage,  like  a  golden  flame, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  help  Katie  in  lighting  up  the  home. 
Katie  hated  awfully  to  keep  him  in  prison;  but  his  full- 
voiced  song,  and  pert  little  ways,  made  him  so  dear  that 
she  never  could  let  him  go.  I  meant  spiritual  light  of  course, 
for  the  temporal  light  flooded  in  through  two  square  win^ 
dows,  placed  circumspectly,  one  each  side  of  the  door,  whon 
the  sun  came  up  over  the  eastern  hills,  across  the  river,  and 
looked  down  into  Katie's  garden  to  wake  up  the  roses  and 
lilacs,  and  set  the  birds  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices  in 
the  orchard,  back  of  the  house.  But  it  was  not  summer 
now;  oh,  no;  but  towards  the  close  of  a  long,  cold  winter; 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and  in  great  drifts 
along  the  fence,  and  among  the  shrubbery  in  the  yard,  though 
the  winds  had  swept  the  icy  bridge  over  the  narrow,  deep 
stream  auite  bare,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country  had  used 
this  bridge  of  ice  without  fear  all  winterlong.  It  was  getting 
warmer  now,  and  the  warm,  generous  influences  of  approach- 
ing spring  were  at  work  almost  unnoticed,  but  not  unfelt, 
for  Katie's  house  plants  in  the  windows  were  putting  on  new 
life  and  freshness,  and  the  bird  was  singing  cheerily  every 
moment  he  could  spare  from  shelling  hemp  seed.  Mrd. 
Murdock  was  doing  up  the  last  bundle  of  neighbor  Brown's 
spinning,  for  these  two  women  were  brave  and  true,  and 
took  in  whatever  work  of  neatness  and  skill  they  could  get: 
and  so,  with  what  came  off"  from  the  homestead,  they  managed 
to  keep  the  larder  and  their  raiment  in  good  order.  Right 
skilfully  she  drew  the  long  threads  through  her  wrinkled, 
brown  hand,  from  the  snowy  rolls,  for  she  was  a  spry  shapely 
old  lady  (though  she  saldom  got  credit  for  being  old)  dressed 
in  purple  calico,  with  ample  apron,  and  a  great  white  ker- 
chief about  her  neck,  over  whose  folds  peeped  a  string  of 
gold  beads,  and  about  her  cheerful  face,  wa?  tied  a  warm 
colored  zephyr  wool  headdress,  that  only  half  hid  a  profu- 
sion of  dark  hair,  plentifully  striped  with  grey.  Her  eyes 
were  kind  and  grey,  and  she  moved  about  her  work  with 
energetic  bustle,  quite  characteristic  of  the  little  old  lady. 
Katie  was  busy  with  .some  finer  work — a  rich  dark  brown 
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garment,  half  cloak,  half  sacque,  for  the  spring  wear  of  some 
of  their  richer  neighbors.  Que  would  have  noted  that  her 
hands  were  shapely,  and  they  moved  about  their  work  firmly 
and  swiftly.  She  was  just  then  holding  a  sort  of  musical  con- 
versation with  her  bird,  and  her  voice  was  clear  and  sweet 
rather  than  loud;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  striking  about 
Katie,  who  was  one  of  those  we  scarcely  notice  at  first,  but 
whom,  on  closer  acquaintance,  we  find  invaluable  as  friends, 
helps,  or  companion?.  She  had  just  attained  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  her  active,  busy  life  had  given  her  a  full,  healthy 
and  pure  development. 

Suddenly  their  music  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  The  young  girl  arose,  and  the  brown  mantle  slid 
down  upon  the  home-made  rug,  as  she  crossed  the  room,  not 
without  some  little  confusion  and  smoothing  of  brown  hair, 
and  casting  about  of  clear  brown  eyes,  to  see  if  all  would 
admit  of  I  he  entrance  of  the  neighbor.  H'jr  survey  being 
satisfactorily  completed,  she  opened  the  door  and  admitted, 
but  glided  back  to  her  chair  and  work,  leaving  her  mother 
to  entertain,  the  visitor.  He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldere4 
young  man,  dressed  in  plain,  substantial  cloths,  woolen  mit- 
tens on  his  hands,  a  basket  on  one  arm  and  a  pair  of  skates 
on  the  other.  At  the  widow's  solicitation  he  drew  up  to  the 
fire  and  sat  down,  removing  kis  fur  cap  and  a  great  rainbow- 
colored  comforter  from  about  his  throat,  revealing  a  broad, 
white,  intellectual  forehead,  sunny  blue  eyes,  and  a  straight, 
well-developed  nose,  that  pride  of  a  manly  face.  His  cheeks 
were  tawny  with  sun  and  exposure;  his  hair  was  dark,  but 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  hid  in  a  mass  of  light  brown 
beard;  but  when  he  smiled  he  showed  a  mouth  full  of  even 
white  teeth,  a  joy  to  look  upon.  The  mother  had  never  seen 
this  man  before,  but  Katie  had,  and  she  bent  low  over  her 
work,  and  the  roses  bloomed  out  on  her  olive  c\ieeks  as  she 
remembered  how  she  had  met  him  when  returning  from  an 
errand  to  the  settlement,  loaded  with  parcels;  how  he  had 
taken  her  gracefully  up  and  gently  put  her  down  on  the  safe 
side  of  an  almost  impassable  mud-hole  that  blocked  the  road; 
also,  how  she  had  hurried  off,  and  in  her  embarrassment  had 
forgotten  to  thank  him.  He  introduced  himself  as  Cobert 
Allen,  and  stated  that  the  basket  contained  work,  sewing, 
for  Mrs.  M.  and  her  daughter,  sent  by  his  employers,  farmers, 
who  lived  just  back  of  the  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
At  this  he  opened  the  basket,  and  they  drew  near  to  receive 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  work.  Before  either  were 
aware  they  were  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation,  which 
lasted  until  the  work  was  put  away,  and  then  as  suddenly 
ceased.  The  young  man  had  been  highly  amused  at  the  old 
lady's  quaint  Scotch  dialect,  for  she  came  from  old  Scotia, 
and  "did  na  care  wha  kenned  it  either."  He  also  marked 
that  Katie's  talk  was  entirely  free  from  it,  and  mentally  de- 
cided that  she  had  been  schooled  in  this  country.  He  had 
been  trying  to  find  an  excuse  to  see  this  girl  ever  since  he 
met  her  in  the  road  that  day,  but  had  failed  so  far,  until  his 
employers  had  sent  him  right  here  to  her  with  the  basket  of 
wcrrk.  He  remembered  that  he  was  staying  too  long,  and  ris- 
ing with  stammering  apologies,  was  gone  before  they  could  ask 
him  to  stay  to  supper,  or  come  again.  This  set  Katie  off  in 
a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  which  she  as  suddenly  smothered 
again,  as  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  told  them  the 
work  when  done  was  to  be  brought  across  the  river  to  him, 
where  he  was  cutting  wood,  and  he  would  take  it  home  and 
bring  the  money  to  them.  Tliis  time  they  asked  him  to 
come  again,  an  invitation  he  accepted  with  thanks,  and  was 
^'one  again.  Katie  stopped  laughing  this  time,  to  watch  him 
through  the  window  glide  away  over  the  glare  ice,  like  a 
swift  bird  of  strength,  his  rainbow-rolored  scarf  fluttering  be- 
hind him  in  the  air.  Out  of  those  rainbow  colors  she  began 
to  weave  a  little  happy  dream,  then  fearing  her  mother's 
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notice,  she  gathered  up  her  work  and  began  pnparatioiis  for 
supper,  chatting  loquaciously  about  roast  turkey  and  oysters 
and  cream  cake,  while  it  was  only  boiled  ham  and  bread  and 
butter,  winding  up  with  some  saucy  speech  about  expecting 
her  mother's  beaux.  After  supper,  when  the  velvet  dark- 
ness shut  down  round  their  peaceful  little  home,  lights  and 
books  were  brought  out,  for  these  friends  had  the  good  sense 
after  toiling  all  day,  to  feed  their  minds  with  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual food,  during  the  sweet  hours  of  evening.  A  chapter 
of  history,  a  gem  from  the  poets,  and  a  few  words  from  sa- 
cred pages  claimed  their  attention,  not  only  reading  but  talk- 
ing freely  on  what  they  read.  A  sketch  from  the  magazine, 
which  was  the  puzzle  of  their  lives  to  tell  who  sent  it  to  them 
so  constantly.  Then  there  was  some  music  to  entone,  and 
dainty  canary  to  cover  up,  the  great  snow-white  cat,  with  its 
black  ear,  to  put  under  the  floor  to  her  nest,  the  flowers  to 
remove  nearer  the  fireplace.  This  done  they  drew  up  to  the 
fire  to  enjoy  its  warmth  a  moment;  and  it  was  then,  while 
her  mother  sat  dozing  in  her  easy  chair,  and  Katie  sat  look- 
ing down  into  the  bed  of  glowing  embers,  amidst  all  this 
peace  and  beauty,  this  warm  nestling  quiet  of  home,  that  the 
weird  unearthly  warning  spoke  out  to  Katie,  and  all  but 
smote  her  into  stone,  as  of  a  dumb  spirit  trying  to  make 
known  some  coming  danger.  A  crash  as  of  breaking  glass, 
then  a  trembling,  splintering  sound,  as  if  the  air  was  splitting 
into  crystals,  dying  away  with  a  slivering  cadence,  that  sent 
the  blood  to  her  heart.  A  dead  silence,  with  a  sense  of  utter 
loss  and  lowliness,  closed  down  over  her.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  sharp  cry;  her  mother  sat  up  straight,  with  eyes 
wide  open.  *'Why,  bairn,  what's  a'  the  clatter?"  "Mother, 
did  ycu  hear  that  noise?"  "No,  but  I  did  na,  and  yet  I 
thought  I  heerd  something;  what  was  it  like!"  "Breaking 
glass,"  said  Katie.  "Likely  the  cat's  thrown  doon  the  fruit 
dish."  Katie  took  a  step  across  the  floor,  but  stopped  sud- 
denly, white  as  paper.  "Mother,  the  cat  is  under  the  floor." 
**Then  it  could  na  ha  been  her."  They  took  the  lamp,  but 
search  was  vain  to  develope  any  cause  for  the  sudden  noise. 
Finally,  concluding  it  to  be  the  freezing  of  the  jground  with- 
out, or  the  timbers  of  the  cottage,  they  sougnt  their  rest. 
Poor  souls,  they  did  not  realize  that  it  was  thawing,  within 
and  without,  instead  of  freezing.  Katie  lay  long  awake  in 
vague  fear,  but  at  last  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  all  was  still. 

ITS   FULFILMENT. 

The  two  ladies  busied  themselves  the  next  two  days  work- 
ing at  the  articles  brought  them  by  the  young  man.  They 
could  hear  the  strokes  of  his  axe  across  the  river,  among  the 
heavy  timber  on  the  other  shore.  It  sounded  quite  like 
company,  and  Katie's  mother,  turning  the  tables,  tormented 
her  not  a  little  about  young  Cobert.  Katie  replied  in  the 
same  gay  humor,  that  he  was  a  likely  looking  young  man  at 
all  events.  It  was  their  fashion  to  run  upon  one  another  in 
this  style,  and  they  seldom,  though  much  alone,  were  very 
lonely — keeping  up  a  constant  skirmish  of  jokes,  or  holding 
long  arguments  on  more  worthy  subjects. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  work  was  completed, 
and  Katie  resumed  her  trimming  of  the  cinnamon-colored 
cloak.  Mrs.  M.  folded  up  the  work  and  put  it  carefully  in 
the  basket,  tied  down  the  lid,  and  going  up-stairs,  returned 
with  a  large  black  and  red  shawl  about  her  trim  figuie.  and 
a  black  silk  hood  in  her  hand. 

Katie  rose  quietly,  threw  down  her  work  and  stood  in  her 
mother's  way.  "Now,  mother,  I  know  you  want  to  lake  that 
work  over  to  see  that  young  man,  but  you  are  not  going;  you 
will  slip  down  on  the  ice,  and  break  your  neck."  In  reply 
to  this,  her  mother  stepped  back,  and  making  a  mock  bow, 
put  out  her  foot,  which,  by  the  way,  she  was  quite  fond  of, 
showing  that  she  had  buckled  on  a  pair  of  creepers,  half  soles 
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of  iron,  full  of  short  spikes,  for  walking  on  ice.  ''Well,  you 
are  all  right  as  to  slipping;  but  its  too  much  of  a  walk." 
At  this  her  mother  tossed  her  head,  and  said,  "Ye  ken  w^eel 
enough  that  I  can  walk  six  times  as  fur.  Ye  are  no'  gang- 
ing near  this  young  man.  If  ye  see  him,  he  maun  come  to 
ye,  d'ye  mind.**  At  this  Katie  tied  her  mother's  hood  on, 
under  her  fat  double  chin,  and  kissing  her  on  either  cheek, 
stepped  aside  and  let  her  pass.  The  old  lady  picked  up  the 
basket  and  passed  briskly  out,  shutting  the  door. 
JI^Katie  resumed  her  work,  but  after  a  few  stitches,  a  sudden 
impulse  came  over  her,  and  she  sprang  up,  determined  to 
call  her  mother  back;  but  she  was  already  outside  the  gate  and 
half  way  down  the  bank,  so  Katie  stood  there  in  the  door, 
with  the  brown  mantle  round  her  head,  stitching  away  at 
one  corner,  watching  her  mother,  who  stepped  boldly  on  to 
the  ice,  and  struck  out  straight  for  the  other  shore,  where 
she  heard  Cobtrt*s  ax  among  the  trees.  The  air  was  won- 
derfully clear  and  still,  and  she  could  hear  her  mother's  foot- 
steps on  the  ice.  There  were  some  men  down  near  the  river 
t  liking,  hidden  by  the  swell  of  the  bank*  A  dog  ran  out  into 
the  road,  and  putting  his  head  up,  howled  dismally.  Katie 
kept  on  stitching,  looking  down,  suddenly  the  same  crashing, 
shivering,  splint<iring  sound  filled  the  air  that  she  had  heard 
the  night  of  the  warning,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  where  her  mother  had  hcen^  a  great  hole 
in  the  ice,  with  fissures  radiating  round  it,  and  the  black, 
cold  water  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  center.  The  men 
had  heard  the  sound  and  were  running  across  the  ice,  four 
or  five  of  them,  and  she  saw  a  figure  approaching  the  hole 
from  the  other  shore.  All  this  she  comprehended  as  she 
was  flying  down  the  garden,  and  over  the  bank;  for  she  did 
not  cry  out  nor  faint,  in  fact,  she  did  not  yet  comprehend 
the  fullness  of  the  tragedy,  nor  awaken  to  the  depth  of  her 
sudden  grief.  It  was  not  until  about  half  way  to  the  broken 
place,  that  she  understood  that  her  mother  had  gone  down 
into  the  swift  current,  and  been  swept  far  under  the  ice  in  a 
second.  Then  she  grew  deadly  white  and  sank  down  on  the 
ice  insensible.  Some  of  the  quickly-gathered  crowd  carried 
ber  back  to  the  cottage.  Well  was  it  for  the  poor  stricken 
girl  that  her  system  had  previously  been  prepared  by  the 
awful  warning,  that,  although  not  fully,  yet  opened  her  mind 
to  the  sense  of  some  impending  blow,  or  her  young  life  had 
gone  out  in  the  sudden  darkness.  Of  course  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  generous  neighbors  for  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
M.  from  the  treacherous  stream,  but  all  in  vain.  She  had 
gone  across  the  weakest  portion  of  the  ice,  that  had  been  im- 
I)erceptibly  thawing  for  days.  Iler  basket  came  up  in  an 
air-hole  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  but  no  farther  trace  of 
the  beloved  little  lady  oould  be  found,  although  they  cleared 
the  stream  of  ice,  and  dragged  the  bottom  for  a  mile. 

It  was  Cobert  who  directed  the  search,  and  he  seemed  the 
only  one  who  could  have  any  effect  with  Katie,  for  she  went 
about  or  sat  stone  still,  like  one  in  a  trance;  with  that  piteous, 
silent,  immovable  expression  of  countenance  that  showed  the 
poignancy  of  grief  more  effectually  than  the  loudest  weeping 
or  lamentation.  It  was  he  that  first  brought  the  tears  to  her 
eyes,  murmuring  broken  words  about  her  mother's  tender 
care,  and  that  she  would  be  without  it  hereafter  in  this  world. 
Some  of  the  unwise  thought  it  cruel  to  talk  so  to  her;  but  it 
was  right,  for  the  copious  tears  quenched  the  power  of  the 
dumb  grief  and  gave  her  strength  for  life  at  least.  In  a  day 
or  two,  by  more  thawing  and  breaking,  the  ice  moved  out  of 
the  stream,  leaving  it  darkly  clear,  as  if  grieving  for  the  sor- 
row it  had  caused.  The  neighbors,  one  by  one,  fell  off  from 
search  and  went  home,  trusting  to  chance  to  find  the  body. 
Cobert  alone  continued  wandering  up  and  down  in  his  light 
boat,  scanning  the  dark  waters  iox  some  signs  of  the  poor 
lady  who  had  passed  so  quickly  to  the  world  beyond.      To. 
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ward  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  he  became  disheartened, 
and  suffered  his  boat  to  drift  down  the  stream  and  whirl  in- 
to an  eddy  that  bore  it  slowly  up  along  the  shore.  Thus, 
while  looking  over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  still  depths, 
he  saw,  standing  almost  upright  upon  the  bott^)ni, — Mrs. 
Murdock,  her  purple  dress  caught  in  the  sunken  root  of  a 
tree,  her  hands  spread  out  before  her.  her  face  half  upturned, 
her  clothing  in  order,  and  all  the  same,  save  the  absence  of 
the  basket,  as  she  had  walked  forth  that  sad  morning.  For 
an  instant  he  was  breathless,  then  turning  the  boat,  he  put 
down  a  long  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end,  and  took  hold  of 
her  shawl.  She  came  up  through  the  water  as  if  she  were 
ascending  into  heaven.  So  placid  did  she  look  that  he  had 
no  terror,  but  lifted  her  gently  from  the  water,  with  her 
wet  garments  clinging  to  her  and  placed  her  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  pressing  down  her  hands  across  her  breast. 

Pulling  the  boat  to  shore,  he  went  and  informed  the  neigh- 
bors, who  took  Katie  away  from  the  cottage  on  pretence  of 
change  of  scene,  while  they  brought  her  mother  home  and 
arrayed  her  in  clean  purple  robes  and  placed  the  soft,  white 
kerchief  about  her  throat,  and  placed  a  snowy  lace  headdress 
over  her  smooth  hair,  tied  with  white  silken  ribbons.  Her 
toil-worn  hands,  now  in  sweet,  sweet  rest,  clasped  gently  on 
her  bosom,  a  little  gilt  Bible  and  a  spray  of  fragrant  house- 
plant  from  the  window.  Then  they  broke  the  news  carefully 
to  Katie,  whose  face  lightened  with  thankfulness  that  her 
mother  was  recovered  from  the  cold  wave.  They  led  her  to 
her  dead,  trembling -like  an  aspen.  She  bowed  her  stricken 
young  head  upon  the  friendly,  motherly  bosom  and  wept 
long  and  passionately. 

THE   ROSE   THAT   BLOOMED   ON    HEll   GRAVE. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  hastened  to  join  the  innumerable 
company  of  past  seasons —  the  silent  years  that  are  gathered 
home.  The  orchard  had  put  on  its  extravagant  May  bloom, 
had  again  shaken  off  in  snow-like  showers,  and  the  red  and 
yellow  fruit  was  ripening  among  the  boughs. 

All  this  time  Katie  had  been  away  from  the  cottage  living 
with  the  Browns,  who  had  made  a  pretence  of  getting  her  to 
work  for  them,  to  draw  her  away  from  the  scenes  where  fa- 
miliar objects  would  call  up  the  face  of  the  departed.  At 
first  they  decided  that  she  should  rest  a  S3ason,  so  they  de- 
nied her  work  of  any  kind,but  she  drooped  around  silent  and 
melancholy,  until  Cobert  told  them  that  this  was  wrong,  then 
they  gave  her  employment.  She  went  to  work  silently  with 
a  little  more  cheer,  but  her  old  vivacity  seemed  gone.  She 
seemed  devoid  of  ambition,  that  spring  of  life.  He  came 
often  to  see  her,  and  she  made  frequent  visits  to  the  grave 
on  the  sunny  slope  above  the  orchard,  and  Cobert  always 
seemed  to  know  when  she  went  and  came,  and  led  her  away 
when  she  had  stayed  long  enough.  Now  that  the  right  time 
had  come,  he  endeavored  to  console  h3r.  Many  were  the 
comforting  passages  of  scripture  that  he  brought  to  her  mind, 
picturing  the  purity  of  the  home  where  her  motlier  had  gone. 

He  had  made  a  rustic  fence  of  oaken  boughs,  with  the 
bark  on,  trimming  them,  and  weaving  and  nailing  them 
into  pretty  patterns  in  panels  about  the  grave,  enclosing 
a  maple  tree  that  grew  near  in  the  square.  This  pleased 
Katie's  chaste  judgment  much  better  than  a  painted,  white, 
ghost-like  fence  of  pine  would  have  done.  It  had  a  harmo- 
nioas  natural  appearance,  as  if  it  had  stood  for  years,  and  re-- 
moved  the  newness  and  sharpness  of  her  grief  thereby.  At 
the  head  they  had  placed  a  plain  white  slab  of  marble,  with 
the  sweet  word  ''Mother*'  on  one  side,  and  the  usual  dates 
and  a  passage  of  scripture  on  the  other;  on  one  side  of  this 
stone  a  perpetual  rose-tree,  and  a  white  lilac  for  an  opposite. 
The  narrow  mound  was  all  aglow  with  fall  and  summer  flow- 
ers, pinks,  petunias,  amaranth.s;  purple,  white,  and  pink  as- 
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tors;  with  great,  passionate  paiisics.  Untlor  the  tree  was 
phiced  a  ruiftic  sola  of  (he  Fame  unbarkcd  material  as  the 
fenee,  and  when  the  morning-p^lories  had  clambered  overtlie 
fence  in  luxuriant  confusion,  there  was  no  sweeter  resting- 
place  for  the  tired  heart  than  the  grave  ^»f  Katie's  mother. 
About  the  grave  was  a  graveled  walk,  the  rest  of  the  enclos- 
ure WHS  neatly  sodded;  the  work  of  CV.])ert's  kind,  strong 
hand.  One  day  Kntic  sut  working  some  necdlei=^s  trifle  for 
Mrs.  Brown  and  sadly  thinking;  unused  to  dwelling  among 
strangers  her  sensitive  heart  euuld  det#ct  that  her  summer 
friends  were  getting  w'eary  of  her;  they  expected  her  to  re- 
cover from  her  grief  sooner  than  her  nature  would  admit  of 
her  doing  so.  These  sad  thoughts  were  not  lightened  by 
the  fact  that  Mi-s.  l>rowu  entered  and  sat  down  just  be- 
fore her  with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance. 

"Katie,"  she  said,  *-it  is  tmie  you  livened  up  a  bit.  The 
young  people  are  going  to  a  dance  to  night,  my  son  is  as 
likely  a  young  njan  as  you  know,  why  not  trim  .up  and  go 
with  him?     1 11  coax  him  to  take  you." 

Katie  rose  to  her  feet,  the  swift  scarlet  dying  her  cheeks. 
Tho  proposition  was  so  contrary  to  her  sense  of  right.  In 
the  first  place  A\q  could  not  join  the  gay  festival  juHtyet,and 
then  she  did  not  like  at  all  the  somewhat  I'oppish  young 
Brown;  besides,  her  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  oY  his  being 
coaxed  to  take  her.  She  stammered  out  some  excuse,  thank- 
ing the  lady  for  her  great  kindnes?,  and  passed  fiom  the 
room. 

Throwing  the  old  familiar  black  and  red  shawl  about  her, 
she  glided  down  the  road  to  the  cottage  gate;  passing  up 
the  garden  among  the  dear  objects  of  her  former  care,  she 
went  round  the  corner  of  the  house  up  through  the  orchard, 
whose  boughs  seemed  to  thrill  with  delight  at  her  coming. 
Cohort  was  in  the  orchard,  for  he  had  volunteered  to  gather 
and  sell  the  fruit  for  her,  she  did  not  see  him  but  hurried  on 
to  tbo  little  enclosure,  entering  the  pretty  gate.  She  knelt 
softly  down  on  the  white  grave  and  laid  her  forehead  against 
the  cold  stone,  just  over  the  dear  word  ^'Mother."  There 
Cobert  found  her,  when,aft-er  a  little,  he  dared  to  come,  and 
lifting  her  up  gently,  he  led  her  to  the  seat  beneath  the 
maple,  and  begged  to  know  her  grief.  She  told  him  all, 
winding  up  with  the  declaration  that  sht-  must  seek  a  new 
home.  Then  he  grew  bold  and  slipped  his  strong  arm  about 
her  and  told  her  the  old,  old  story  ever  new,  begging  the 
privilege  of  standing  between  her  and  the  world's  bitter 
storms,  asking  to  be  her  nearest  friend,  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
mother,  father  and  all  earthly  friends.  For  answer  she  leaned 
her  head,  crowned  with  its  sunny  brown  braids,  against  his 
shoulder,  and,  like  Isaac,  was  comforted  for  the  loss  of  a 
mother. 

There  was  a  wedding  on  (Christmas  in  the  village,  and  a 
little  feast  at  the  cottage.  Katie  wore  a  warm  colored  de- 
laine trimmed  with  black  velvet  that  set  oiFher  plump  little 
figure  to  advantage,  her  shining  hair  was  all  a  mass  of  curls. 
Bert  in  his  plain  black  suit  was  just  the  most  noble-looking, 
manly  fellow  out,  and  the  happiest.  The  wedding-cake, 
white,  like  the  hills  without;  the  guests  were-,  a  few  tried 
friends,  many  of  them  too  poor  to  gi»'e  a  feast  in  return. 

Katie's  bird  all  but  sung  himself  to  death  over  a  little 
brown  mate  given  him  in  a  1  irger  cage,  the  windows  were 
full  of  fresh  plants,  and,  that  the  cup  might  be  full,  in  came 
the  white  cat,  looking  very  glad  to  get  home.  Katie  Allen 
was  again  the  light  of  her  cottage  houie,  but  Hort  Allen  was 
Katie's  chief  luminary. 
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'Tis  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad, 

Tho  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill, 

Whatever  of  ffood  tiic  old  lime  had. 
Is  living  still. 
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Ijucklc,  in  his  history  of  civilization,  declares  that  the 
Church  has  ever  been  an  enemy  to  progress.  The  "(^hurch'* 
is,  doubtless,  used  by  him  as  a  general  term  to  include  all 
religious  denominations,  and  if  so,  in  one  j-ensc  the  allegation 
is  true.  The  real  church  of  (lirist,  or  church  <>f  Zion, 
whether  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  has  ever  been  the  reposi- 
tory, the  friend  and  exponent  of  liberty,  inlolligenceand  pro- 
gress. But,  as  a  general  thing  churches,  and  most  of  their 
members,  have  been  exceedingly  narrow  and  bigoted  in  their 
views.  Like  the  ancient  Jews,  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  only  people  of  (lod,  and  to  limit 
the  prospects  of  salvation  to  believers  in  t:heir  own  doctrines. 

It  seems  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  for  religious 
people  to  allow  their  minds  to  expand  on  religious  matters. 
While  progress  is  written  upon  every  other  department  of 
life  around  them,  and  men  are  flinging  away  the  worn  and 
tattered  garments  of  philosophic  and  scientific  error, — relig- 
ionists wrap  themselves  in  their  antiquated  creeds,  as  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  rendering  them  invunerable  to  the  increasing 
light  and  knowledge  which  the  heavenly  world  is  ever  ready 
to  shed  i'orth.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  every  age,  the 
powers  of  heaven  have  revealed  such  principles  of  Divine 
truth  as  were  adapted  to,  though  considerably  in  advance  of, 
the  condition  of  the  world.  Those  who  received  these  prin- 
ciples, so  much  superior  to  the  ideas  of  those  around  them, 
almost  invariably  imagined  that  they  hai  the  whole  of  Divine 
truth,  and  so  shut  out  from  their  souls  the  increasing  light 
which  the  heavens  yearned  to  bestow,  l^elicving  that  they 
possessed  all  the  truths  necessary  f<ir  the  redemption  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  all 
should  obey  those  truths,  whether  understandingly  or  not 
also  that  all  who  opposed  them  were  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind,— it  was  (piite  natural  they  should  seek  to  resist  any 
innovations  upon  their  faith,  and  endeavor  to  compel  others 
to  acquiesce  in  their  views,  and  bitterly  oppose  all  who  of- 
fered any  objection  to  them.  In  these  respects  this  age 
forms  no  exception  to  the  past.  However  much  the  "Mor- 
mon" system  may  be  superior  to,  and  in  advance  of,  other 
religions  in  point  of  liberality,  breadth  and  intdligence,  its 
devotees  have  been,  in  some  respects,  practically,  at  least, 
more  exclusive  and  illiberal  in  their  views  and  lives  than 
millions  who  really  did  not  know  as  much.  The  phil- 
osophic mind  can  find  a  very  plain  solution  to  this  apparent 
paradox.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  are  too  busy  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  things, — they  have,  therefore, 
concluded  that  the  exclusivencss  of  tho  'Mormons"  is  the 
result  of  an  intense  and  unholy  selfishness.  The  fact  is,  that 
feeling  themselves  intensely  right,  they  regard  others  as  in- 
tensely wrong,  and  have  f(»und  it  impossible  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  them.  They  have  also  felt,  ;is  a  natural 
sequence,  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  depended  upon  the 
enforcemenl  of  their  views.  This  "stnnd  by,  J  am  holier  than 
thou"  feeling,  in  all  cases,  tends  to  individual  and  collective 
demoralization  of  character,  whether  in  (lod's  church  or  out 
of  it 

It  is  wrong,  however,  to  charge  our  religion  with  the  ab- 
surdities and  inconsistencies  which  hive  characterized  many 
of  its  ])rofessed  believers.  I>ee.iuse  the  very  foundation  of 
the  religious  system  introduced  through  Joseph  Smith,  was, 
the  opening  up  of  fresh  and  continuous  communication  with 
the  heavenly  w^orld,  whereby  mankind  could  receive  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  ccmvcrt  this  planet  into  a  heaven  of 
peace  and  love.  iJut  here,  again,  as  usual  humanity 
steps  in  and,  just  as  the   heavens  have  commenced  to  reveal 
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the  glorious  principles  of  celestial  truth,  attempts  to  close 
them  by  saying,  **Wc  have  enough  revelation  to  do  us  the 
next  thousand  years." 

The  position  assumed  by  us  as  a  church,  has  been  this: — 
"Wo  arc  the  chosen  and  specially  favored  people  of  God;  our 
church  is  the  only  infallible  repository  of  Divine  truth  upon 
the  earth;  our  President  is  the  only  man  on  the  earth  to  whom 
God  has  any  right — according  to  the  order  He  has  estab- 
lished— to  give  revelation  for  the  guidance  of  the  church 
and  the  salvation  of  mankind;  he  (the  President)  says  we  do 
not  need  any  fresh  revelations — other  than  that  of  an  im- 
pressional  kind — therefore,  direct  communication  with  the 
heavenly  world  has  ceased,  for  God  will  speak  to  no  other 
man."  This  is  putting  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  progress  with 
a  vengeance.  This  virtually  amounts  to  one  man  claiming 
the  power  to  lock  or  unlock  the  heavens  at  his  pleasure.  Mil 
lions  may  be  thirsting  for  a  draught  from  the  unsullied  foun- 
tain of  truth;  but,  though  perishing  for  want  of  it,  they  must 
wait  till  he  is  prepared  to  hand  it  to  them.  How  diiitrent 
this,  from  the  invitation  of  Heaven, — ''Whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely  I" 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  God  has,  in  different 
ages,  chosen  individuals  or  nations  to  do  a  certain  work,  be- 
cause of  their  special  fitness  thjrefor.  But  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  they  are  the  peculiar  favorites  of  heaven, 
or  that  all  others  are  regarded  with  indifference.  A  ,man 
may  select  one  member  of  his  family  to  perform  a  certain  duty 
for  which  he  or  she  is  particularly  adapted;  but  none,  except 
the  most  foolish  and  egotistical,  would  assume  this  to  be  a 
mark  of  exclusive  favor.  Neither,  if  he  thinks  proper,  is 
there  anything  to  prevent  him  from  selecting  a  different  per- 
son to  perform  the  same  duty  at  another  time.  In  this  sense 
the  '^Mormons"  may  be  truly  said  to  bo  the  people  of  God. 
They  have  been  gathered  out  of  the  nations  for  a  special  pur- 
pose,— viz.,  that  they  might  become  an  inspirational  nation, 
a  people  believing  in  and  enjoying  constant  communication 
with  the  heavenly  world.  The  Jewish  nation  was  once 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  but  not  being  faitliful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  them,  it  was  taken  away.  The  primal  causes 
of  their  overthrow  being  the  narrow  conceit  that  they  were 
the  only  people  in  whose  wcll'ire  Jehovah  felt  interested, 
and  that  God  would  not  impart  additional  revelation  except 
through  those  at  that  time  pre-iiding  over  the  priesthood.  The 
same  feelings  are  rife  among  us  to  d..y,  and  need  ;is  much  to 
be  counteracted. 

The  prevailing  idea,  among  many  of  the  bearers  of  the 
"Priesthood"  in  our  church,  appears  U)  ho,  thit  God  has 
chosen  them  to  become,  by-and  bye,  absolute  kings  who  are 
to  rule  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  a  nd  of  iron.  True, 
they  are  a  litile  more  charit  iblc  than  most  other  men,  for 
they  do  believe  that  n-arly  all  the  human  family  will  be 
saved  in  8(mic  condition.  ]5ut  thou  they,  with  their  families, 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  to  enj'»y  the  thrones,  riches  and 
dominion  of  eternity,  while  the  rest  of  manldnd  are  dostincd 
to  an  eternal  condition  of  servitude  to  their  exalted  masters 
and  mistresses,  to  whimi,  as  the  kings  and  (|ueens  of  eternity, 
they  are  to  be  the  hopeless  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  From  the  expressions  of  some  extreme  men  in  our 
midst,  one  would  conclude  that  they  expect,  by-and-bye,  to 
see  the  whole  world  turned  into  one  vast  chain  gang,  while 
a  few — upon  whom  has  boon  c  »nferred  the  Kingly  and 
Priestly  power — will  stand  by  with  a  club  in  one  hand,  and 
a  heavenly  commission  in  the  other,  t)  see  that  the  unf)rtu- 
natc  wretch'js  perform  their  allotted  tasks.  Thank  God  this 
is  very  far  from  the  feeling  of  many,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
true  to  the  conceptions  of  some. 

The  truth  is^  that,  in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense,  the 
whole  human  family,  with  all  their    weaknesses  and    follies, 
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are  "the  people  of  God,"  and  that  Ho  never  has  and  never 
will  delegate  any  power  to,  or  bestow  any  peculiar  privileges 
upon  one  portion,  excepting  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  gen- 
eral good.  lie  selects  a  few  out  of  the  mass,  from  time  to 
time,  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  enlarged  capacity,  to 
become  the  recipients  of  Divine  truth  and  the  teachers  of 
mankind — on  the  same  principle  that  the  superintendent  of 
a  school  chooses  assistants  from  the  more  advanced  of  his 
scholars.  It  is  but  natural  and  right  that  those  who  thus 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  their  race,  should  receive  tokens  of 
the  Divine  approbation,  and  rewards  proportionate  to  their 
diligence  and  devotion;  but  they  find  their  greatest  compen- 
sation in  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  are  as  far  from  de- 
siring, as  God  is  from  bestowing,  any  power  except  that 
which  will  enable  them  to  bless,  enlighten  and  elevate  their 
fellow-mortals.  This  is  the  only  class  who  can  rightfully  lay 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  in  a  special  sense  as  the  "People  of 
of  God." 


JOSEPH  SMITH  ON  LIBERALITY  OF  CREED. 

(written    in   liberty  jail,  MISSOURI,  1838) 


*'We  ought  to  be  aware  of  those  prejudices  (which  are  so 
congenial  to  human  nature)  against  our  neighbors,  friends, 
and  brethren  of  the  world,  who  choose  to  differ  with  us  in 
opinion,  and  in  matters  of  faith.  Our  rJigion  is  between  us 
and  our  God,  their  religion  is  between  them  and  their  God. 

There  certainly  is  a  tie  to  those  of  the  same  faith  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  it  is  without  prejudice,  gives  full  scope 
to  the  mind,  and  enables  us  to  conduct  ourselves  with  liber- 
ality towards  those  who  are  not  of  our  faith.  This  principle, 
in  our  opinion,  approximates  the  nearest  to  the  mind  of  God, 
and  is  Godlike. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Owing  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Magazine, 
from  a  literary  journal  to  a  social  and  theological  organ  of 
public  opinion,  we  desire  to  gain  all  possible  space  for  the 
articles  and  communications  which  we  design  to  publish. 
Owing  to  these  and  other  reasons  growing  out  of  present 
circumstances,  our  Musical  Department  will  be  suspended 
for  the  present.  In  doing  so  wo  return  thanks  to  Professor 
Tullidge  for  his  able  conduct  of  this  department,  and  tru.'«t 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  his  important  service« 
again  as  socn  as  circumstances  will  permit  the  publication  of 
a  purely  literary  Magazine,  in  addition  to  a  journal  of  the 
present  order.  Ed. 


THEATER  USAGES  IN  EUROPE. 


In  France  playgoing  is  a  recreation;  in  Germany  it  is  a 
habit;  in  Italy,  among  the  upper  classes,  it  seems  t>  be  a 
social  necessity.  The  theaters  ai-c  at  once  the  clubs  and  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Italy.  In  all  the  chief  societies  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  espocialy  at  Naples  and  Milan,  people 
pay  their  visits,  transact  their  business,  and  make  their  ap- 
pointment's at  the  theater.  Italians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  receive 
much  at  their  homes.  It  is  only  at  Florence  and  Genoa  that 
the  English  customs  of  dinner-giving  and  party-giving  pre- 
vail to  any  extent.  Speaking  generally,  the  life  which  an 
Italian  leads  within  doors  is  untidy  ond  uncomfortable.  Ho 
has  no  notion  of  entertaining  visitors,  looks  upan  his  house 
as  a  shelter  against  wind  and  rain,  dresses  in  it,  sleeps  it,  but 
goes  for  his  entertainment  elsewhere. 
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Tnusuiuch  as  a  great  variety  of  rumors  have  been  started 

I     with  reference  to  our  views  concerning  the  past  and  future 

,     of  ''Mormon ism,"  we  feel  that  our  interests,  as  well  as  our 

duty  to  the  public,  require  us  to  make  a  plain  statement  of 

the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  our  present  relations  to 

the  Church,  and  the  reasons  that  have  guided  our  course  in 

relation  to   the  articles  we   have    published    in   the  I'TAii 

I     Maoazine. 

I         For  some  years  past  we  have  felt  that  a  great  encroach- 
'     ment  of  power  was  being  made  by  the  ruling  JViesthood  of 
!     our  Church,  beyond  that  allowed  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
!     the  (jrospel      We  also  have  perceived  that  a  steady  and  con- 
I     stant  decline  was  taking  place  in   the  manifestation  of  the 
I     spiritual  gifts,  as  well  as  in  the  spirituality  of  our  system  as 
I     a  whole,  and  that  as  a  Church  we  were  fast  running  into  a  state 
I     of  the  most  complete  materialism.  We  felt  that  the  working  out 
•     of  our  system  was  small  and  insignificant  compared  with  the 
1     grandeur  of  the  programme  as  announced  by  Joseph  Smith. 
I     The  broad  and  liberal  system  which,  in  the  earnestness  of 
t     our  souls,  we  had  embraced  so  many  years  ago,  with  its 
I     grand  and  universalian  invitation  to  men  of  every  creed  and 
I     nation  to  come  to   Zion  for  a  home  in  our  mid}*t,  was  being 
practically  ignored,  and  in  the  stead  thereof  was  being  built 
'     up  a  wall  of  bitterness  and   hate  between  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.     The  constant  growth  of  such  principles 
as  these,  and  the  certainty  that  under  such  conditions  Mor- 
!     monism  never  could  fulfil  that  great  destiny  of  salvation  to 
^     the  world,  for  which  we  had  prayed  and  labored,  gave  us 
(     gr  eat  pain.    15ut,  feeling  assured  of  the  divinity  of  our  system 
!     in  its  origin,  and  fearful  lest  we  should  ignorantly  oppose  the 
I     will  of  (lod  as  manifested   through  his  servants,  we   tried, 
I     from  time  to  time,  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  facts  before  us, 
i     and  sought  earnestly  by  every  kind  of  argument  to  convince 
ourselves  that  we  were  wrong.     We  continued  thus  vainly 
j     striving  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  inconsistencies  around 
u.s,  until  the  facts  forced  themselves  so  overwhelmingly  upon 
our  niind.^,  that  we   were  driven  from  every  stronghold  and 
'     reluctantly  compelled  Uj  admit  the  truth  of  these  convictions. 
During  all  these  times  we  sought  earnestly  for  light  from 
I     above,  our  firfet  and  last  prayer  being  that  we  might  never  be 
J     allowed  Uf  opjxsc  the   truth,  and   earnestly,  and  continually 
examined  ourselves   to  see  whether  pride,  selfishness,  self- 
will,  or  any  impurity  of  thought  or  deed,  prevented  our  see- 
ing the  wisdom  of  President  Young*s  measures,  or  receiving 
a  testimony  of  their  divinity.     At  last  the  light  came,  and 
by  the  voice  of  angelic  beings  accompanined   by  most  holy 
influences — and  other  evidences  that  witnessed  to  all  our  fac- 
ulties that  their  communications  were  authorized  of  God — we 
were,  each  of  us.given  personally  to  know  that,  notwithstaning 
some  misconceptions  and  extremes  wi.«5ely  permitted  to  accomo- 
date it  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind, '*3lormonisni"  was  inaug- 
urated by  the   Heavens  for  a  great  and  divine  purpose;  its 
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main  object  being  the  gathering  of  an  inspirational  people, 
believing  in  continuous  revelations,  who,  with  such  channels 
opened  up,  could  at  any  period  bo  moulded  to  any  purpose 
the  Heavens  might  desire;  and  out  of  whom,  with  these  op- 
portunities for  divine  communication,  could  be  developed 
the  grandest,  and  the  noblest  civilization  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  We  also  learned  that  the  evils  we  had  seen  in  the 
Church  truly  did  exist;  but  that  they  would  pass  away 
before  the  light  of  a  clearer  and  greater  day  of  revelation 
and  inspiration  which  was  about  to  dawn  upon  our  system. 

At  the  same  time  we  learned  that  President  Young  was 
truly  called  by  the  direct  providences  of  God  to  preside  over 
our  people;  that  he  was  inspired  to  lead  them  to  these 
mountains;  and,  that,  so  far  as  his  personal  bias  and  charac- 
ter permitted,  he  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  influenced  for 
the  good  of  this  people;  but  that  his  course  in  building  up  a 
despotic  priestly  rule  in  the  Church  was  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Heavens.  Wo  further  learned  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  divine  communication,  and  impossible  for 
Heavenly  beings  to  influence  him  or  any  other  man  against 
his  will,  or  to  enlighten  such  of  the  Priesthood  associated 
with  him,  so  long  as  they  entirely  surrendered  their 
judgment  and  will  into  his  keeping.  On  which  account  other 
channels  for  communication  would  be  obtained  and  opened 
up  to  the  people. 

With  this  understanding  came  instructions  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  remain  in  the  Church  so  long  as  the  policy 
of  the  Presiding  Priesthood  would  allow  us  the  privilege, 
and  at  the  same  time  our  duty  to  throw  out  throu2:h  the 
Magazine  such  advanced  truths  as  would  elevate  the 
people  and  prepare  them  for  the  changes  at  hand.  Two  mo- 
tives prompted  us  to  this.  One  was  that  as  men,  indepen- 
dent of  the  question  of  divinity,  it  was  our  duty  to  strive  for 
the  liberties  and  advancement  of  our  fellows,  and  the  other, 
that  the  will  of  the  Heavens  demanded  it.  We  well 
knew  that  we  should  have  to  fight  through  a  thousand 
obstacles;  that  calumny  and  falsehood  would  be  unspar- 
ingly used  against  us,  and  that  the  ruling  Priesthood  would 
bring  the  whole  of  its  gigantic  organization  to  bear,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  to  crush  the  Magazine  and  its  senti- 
ments out  of  existence;  and  more  than  all,  we  knew  that  but 
few  of  the  people  for  whom  we  were  laboring,  would — for 
some  time  at  least — appreciate  our  motives.  There  was, 
however,  but  one  course  for  men  of  truth,  and  that  was  to 
face  the  whole.  And  thus  far  we  have  struggled  througli, 
regardless  of  consequences,  and  expect  to  do  so  until  we  sec 
truth  and  liberty  triumphant. 

We  were  also  instructed  to  respect  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
President  Young's  authority,  and  that  there  might  be  no  right- 
eous cause  against  us,  to  sustain  it  until  he  should  tread  up- 
on the  last  vestige  of  liberty,  and  attempt  to  abolish  all  rights 
of  thought  and  speech  within  the  Church. 

This  he  has  n^w  done.  For  daring  mildly,  and  respectfully, 
to  reason  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  some  of  his  propositions 
he  has  deprived  us  of  our  fellowship  and  standing  in  the 
Church,  and  thus  with  his  own  hand  has  dissolved  our  al- 
legiance to  him.  He  has  declared  that  his  will  is  supreme 
and  omnipotent  in  the  Church,  and  that  it  shall  be  unques- 
tioningly  obeyed;  and  that  to  oppose  any  of  his  measures 
shall  be  deemed  apostacy,  and  punished  by  excommunication. 

The  proper  time  having  now  arrived,  we  arc  at  liberty 
to  bear  our  message  to  the  members  of  our  church  and  the 
world  at  large.  We,  therefore,  announce  to  them  that  a 
great  and  Divine  Movement  is  at  hand,  when  the  Church 
will  find  a  second  birth,  and  commence  a  new  era  in  her 
career.  She  will  return  to  her  true  order — the  guidance  of 
Prophets,  Seers,  and  Revelators,  the  administration  of  An- 
gels, and  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Having 
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learned  the  evils  of  the  one-man  power,  she  will  never  again 
surrender  her  liherties  into  human  keeping.  She  will  disen- 
tangle her  hands  from  alliance  with  Commerce  and  the  Civil 
power,  and  move  onward  to  her  true  destiny — ^to  ho  the  Great 
Spiritual  and  Intellectual  power  of  the  earth. 

The  Movement  will  he  accompanied  by  manifestations  of 
divine  power.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saints 
throughout  the  Church  will  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  "Israel" 
in  all  their  abidings,  will  hear  and  recognize  the  voice  of  the 
"True  Shepherd." 

Up  to  this  moment  we  have  started  no  organization,  hav- 
ing hitherto  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  As  to  the  question 
whom  God  will  raise  up  to  lead  this  people,  we  will  say,in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Movement  will  never  develop  any  one 
man  in  whom  will  be  centered  all  the  intelligence  and  wisdom 
of  the  people.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  "Coming  Man," 
there  are,  however,  many  Coming  Men.  Light,  Truth,  Wis- 
dom, and  Revelation  will,  and  should  be,  reflected  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  its  head.  While 
there  must,  of  necessity  be  an  Executive,  or  presiding  head, 
man-worship  of  every  degree  must  pass  away,  and  men  learn 
to  look  with  greater  reverence  to  principles  than  to  those  who 
present  them.  As  to  whom  this  head  will  be,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  say,  further  than  that  God  will  produce  the  prop- 
er man  in  due  time.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it 
will  he  neither  of  ?w.  Of  this  great  Movement — far  greater 
than  ourselves — wo  arc  but  the  fore-runners.  We  are  but 
as  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  ^prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.'  *'  Ours  is  a  preparatory  mission,  and  it  is  our  work 
to  arouse  the  people,  and  by  reasoning,  teaching  and  en- 
lightenment, prepare  them  for  a  new  order  of  things.  We 
have  no  personal  cause  to  establish.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  Seers,  nor  to  possess  any  wonderful  or  marvelous  gifts. 
We  make  no  claims  to  any  distinction  further  than  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  great  truths  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
known. 

It  may  be  asked  by  what  right  we  presume  to  interfere 
in  matters  appertaining  to  the  Presiding  Priesthood  of  the 
Church.  We  reply:  by  the  simple  right  that  every  man 
has  to  utter  a  truth, — the  same  right  that  the  boy  Sam- 
uel had  to  deliver  his  simple  message  to  the  Lord's  servant, 
the  Great  Presiding  High  Priest  of  Israel.  And,  finally,  by 
the  right  which  the  Heavens  reserve  to  themselves,  to  speak 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  they  please. 

As  to  how  many  of  the  present  authorities,  or  leading  men, 
will,  or  will  not  work  into  the  new  order  of  things,  it  is  not 
our  business  here  to  inquire.  This  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  extent  to  which  they  suspend  a  hasty  judgment,  seek 
divine  guidance,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  the  reception  of 
light.  To  the  extent  to  which  they,  or  any  other  persons, 
will  lay  aside  prejudicc,and  place  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Truth,  determined  to  accept  any  principle,  however  strange 
or  new,  which  their  judgments  shall  endorse  and  which  God 
shall  bear  witness  to,  God  in  their  whole  beings,  intellectually 
and  spiritually jshall  bear  witness  that  light  has  come  and  that  a 
divine  influence  accompanies  the  Movement.  The  word^,  the 
voice,  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  shall  bo  felt  in  it,  speaking  to  the 
hearts  of  the  yearning  souls  of  the  children  of  Zion. 

And  here  let  us  say  the  object  of  this  Movement  will  be 
to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy  our  system.  In  consequence 
of  the  undue  exercise  of  priestly  authority,  the  elements  of 
resistance  and  division  are  now  silently  working  in  the  over- 
wrought but  suppressed  feelings  of  our  people.  It  requires 
but  little  more  exertion  of  such  arbitrary  power  to  rend 
asunder  the  ties  which  bind  us,  and*  scatter  us  to  the  four 
winds.     Nothing  can  save  ua  but  the  raising  of  a  platform 


combining  liberty  of  thought  and  action  with  all  the  ancient 
beauties  of  our  faith — one  upon  which  we  can  unite.  *  In 
this  way  alone  can  we  preserve  our  existence  as  a  people,«and 
for  this  the  Heavens  have  provided. 

We  will  now  give  a  general  outline  of  what  we  understand 
will  be  the  governing  principles  and  policy  which  will  char- 
acterize the  Movement  when  established. 

The  Church  thenceforth  will  be  known  as  the  Church  op 
Zion. 

The  ordinances  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  will  remain 
intact  as  at  present. 

The  Spiritual  gifts  will  bo  encouraged  in  all  their  forms  of 
manifestation. 

The  great  truth  will  be  emphatically  proclaimed,  that  no 
priesthood  or  standing  in  the  church,  or  ordinances  of  any 
kind,  in  and  of  themselves,  elevate  the  possessor,  or  obtain  for 
him  any  distinction  in  the  sight  of  God.  All  outward  forms, 
importanic  as  they  are  in  their  place,  will  be  considered  only 
as  means  for  our  advancement  in  purity,  goodness  and  intel- 
ligence. Apart  from  which  object  it  will  be  understood  that 
they  have  no  power  or  value.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  gos- 
pel being  the  elevation  of  man's  nature,  all  its  organizations 
or  requirements  will  be  held,  therefore,  to  be  but  means  to 
that  end. 

Inasmuch  as  men  cannot  labor  with  all  the  energies  of  their 
souls,  or  work  with  dignity  and  influence,  unless  their  hearts 
are  fully  engaged  in  tneir  operations,  the  movement  will  op- 
pose the  principle  of  sending  men  on  missions  where  they 
are  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  such  mission  or  calling. 

On  the  subject  of  funds  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
Church  was  not  instituted  as  a  machine  for  raising  money, 
and  that  all  wealth  which  the  Church  cannot  obtain  without 
oppressing  its  people  it  will  be  better  without.  It  will  be  taught 
that  God  has  no  special  object  in  requiring  Tithing,  only  so 
far'as  it  tends  to  the  promulgation  of  truth,  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  the  promotion  of  public  improvements.  The  doc- 
trine will  be  that  Tithing  was  instituted  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Tithing.  The  Movement  will  also  maintain  that  the 
Church's  funds  are  the  people's  property,  and  should  be  reg- 
ularly accounted  for  to  them;  and,  further,  that  the  control 
thereof  should  belong  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  acting  under 
a  board  of  Trustees,  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  whose  minds-  should  be  left  free 
to  attend  to  higher  duties.  Tithing  will  consist  of  a  tenth 
of  one's  increase,  or,  a  tenth  of  all  clear  profits,  obtained  over 
and  above  the  amount  possessed  the  previous  year.  Or,  in 
other  words,  Tithing  should  be  a  tenth  of  the  interest  (  or 
gain)  obtained  by  labor  or  means,  or  both,  annually,  and 
not  a  tenth  of  one's  entire  labor,  or,  the  results  of  labor,  as 
at  present  understood  and  enforced.  Thus  throwing  the 
weight  of  Tithing  mainly  on  the  rich,  and  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  poor. 

The  prominence  and  influence  once  enjoyed  by  the  Twelve 
and  other  quorums  will  be  revived,  and  the  policy  will  be  to 
repress  the  principle  by  which  any  one  quorum  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  possess  the  sole  voice  in  matters,  and  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  Church. 

All  quorums  of  the  Church  will  be  understood  simply  as 
organizations  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  its  principles,  and  not  as  vehicles  for  promoting 
any  set  of  men  above  their  fellows.  The  First  Presidency  of 
the  Church  will  be  recognized  as  its  Executive,  who  should 
be  chief  representatives  of  the  spirit  and  inspirations  of  all 
its  quorums — reflecting  not  only  their  own  light  but  the 
garnered  wisdom  of  the  whole  people.  The  first  and  last 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  every  quorum  will  be  that  neither 
head  nor  foot  can  say  to  the  other, — "  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 
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The  Priesthood  will  present  itself  before  the  world  simply-  ' 
us  an  institution  for  teaching  and  propagating  truth.  It  will 
throw  aside  all  pretensions  to  dictatorial  power,  and  leave 
men's  professions,  their  employment,  and  the  entire  control 
of  their  ttlcnts  and  means  to  themselves.  It  will  seek  to 
pi-omote  the  individuality  of  every  man  to  thp  utmost.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  force  the  conceptions  of  one  man's  brain, 
ir  those  of  twenty,  into  the  million,  it  will  recognize  the 
God,  the  light  and  tiuth  that  is  in  the  souls  of  all  men,  and 
seek  only  to  develop  it  and  guide  it  to  its  true  end. 

The  Church  will  enlarge  her  creed  so  that  she  can  be- 
come f he  nursing  mother  of  millions  instead  of  the  controller 
of  a  few.  So  long  as  men  obey  the  initiatory  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel  and  live  pure  lives,  the  Church  will  find  a  place 
for  them  within  her  borders,  whether  they  can  accept  one 
additional  principle  of  truth  or  a  thousand.  Like  Nature, 
which  rejects  nothing  from  her  domain,  but,  from  the  rudest 
to  the  grandest  organism,^ controls  all  with  the  same  hand, 
so  will  the  Church  embrace  all  intelligences  withiu  her 
operations,  accepting  them  where  they  are,  and  leading  them 
up  to  God. 

The  unity  which  the  Church  will  aim  for,will  be  the  unity 
of  oneness  in  all  great  principles  of  truth.  It  will  seek  to 
harmonize  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  leaving  all  free  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  organization,  and  to  work  out  their 
own  inviduality,  instead  of  aiming  to  direct  their  action  in 
the  petty  details  of  life.  This  is  the  unity  and  harmony 
manifested  in  the  Univei-se,  in  which  all  elements  are  united 
in  obeying  great  general  laws,  whik  each  manifests  its  pe- 
culiar qualities  in  its  own  way.  This,  therefore;  is  God's 
unity,  and  life  and  intelligence  can  be  controlled  on  no  other 
principle.  All  other  unity  is  th«  soulless  uaity  of  the  drill 
sergeant,  and  as  destructive  of  human  intelligence  as  it  is 
beneath  the  aims  of  a  God. 

All  religions  will  be  recognized  as  having  been  wisely  devel- 
oped in  the  providences  of  God  to  meet  the  varied  condi- 
tions of  the  different  races  and  classes  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  understood  that  any  creed  which  is  above  the 
understanding  of  a  man  cannot  be  divino  to  him,  while  a 
lower  creed,  which  comes  within  hit  conceptions  of  what  is 
divine,  will  touch  Wis  heart  and  develop  more  good  in  his 
nature.  All  creeds,  therefore,  will  bo  respected  in  Zlon  as 
fulfilling  a  great  and  a  useful  mission  in  God's  hand. 

In  the  wide  creed  of  this  Divine  Movement,  Zion's  motto 
will  bo:  ''Charity  for  all."  She  will  view  the  wicked  or 
corrupt  as  men  morally  diseased,  that  simply  need  to  be 
cured.  She  will  ascribe  all  wickedness  to  ignorance,  false 
education,  unfortunate  surroundings,  and  more  than  all  to 
inherent  tendencies  to  good  or  evil  derived  from  parentage 
at  birth.  While  she  will  teach  that  all  are  responsible  for 
making  the  best  use  of  such  intelligence  and  perceptions  of 
good  as  they  do  possess,  she  will  contend  that  tendencies  to 
good  or  evil  are  not  equally  strong  in  all  men — that  with 
some;  it  is  far  easier  to  do  right  than  it  is  for  others,  and 
that  the  wicked  should  be  viewed  as  the  unfortunate,  who 
require  more  love  and  care  than  "  those  that  are  whole  and 
nettd  not  a  physician." 

The  policy  of  tht  Movement  will  be  to  make  Zion,  that 
place,  of  all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  mere  dif- 
ference of  creed  has  the  least  power  to  separate  man  i'rom 
his  fell  )W-mat.  Zion's  policy  will  be  to  abolish  all  distinc- 
titns  which  build  up  hatred  and  division  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  draw  all  men  80  near  to  her  that  she  can  reach 
(heir  affections  and  do  them  good.  The  term  ^'Gentile"  will, 
thcrcfove,  pass  away.  Entrenched  in  the  strength  of  the 
bmadcst,  most  liberal,  and  most  philosophical  principles  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  backed  by  the  invisible  influ- 
ences of  a  higher  world,  she  will  fear  no  rivalry,  and  need  no 
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petty  external  arrangements  to  shield  her  from  the  influence 
of  inferior  faiths,  or  from  intermixture  with  the  bad.  All 
wholesala  measures  for  separation  and  non-association  be- 
tween classes  and  creeds  are  artificial,  and  require,  as  we  well 
know,  the  watchman  and  the  inquisitor  to  keep  them  going 
— and  then  they  fail.  There  is  no  true  safeguard  from  cor- 
ruption but  that  of  higher  education  and  intelligence.  The 
good  and  the  pure,  the  intellectually  and  spiritually  devel- 
oped, need  no  division  between  themselves  and  the  ignorant 
and  depraved.  Their  own  natures  and  higher  conditions  are 
a  suflBcicnt  division  and  protection. 

All  trading  or  social  relations  with  people,  in  or  out  of  the 
Church,  will  decide  themselves  upon  grounds  of  acquaintance, 
experience  and  individual  judgment.  All  wholesale  prohibi- 
tions of  classes  or  creeds,  commercially  or  religiously,  are 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  must  cease. 

On  the  great  question  of  Civil  rule,  the  Movement  will 
recognize  the  National  Government  as  supreme  in  its  sphere. 
It  will,  therefore,  practically  sustain  its  laws  and  seek,  by 
constitutional  means,  to  change  those  which  it  considers  op- 
posed to  religious  or  civil  liberty. 

Another  point  in  the  movement  will  be  to  place  the  prac- 
tice of  plural  marriage  on  the  highest  grounds.  It  will  only 
maintain  or  encourage  it  so  far  as  it  is  practised  within  the 
highest  conditions  of  purity,  delicacy  and  refinement.  It  will 
assert  that  pure  affection  on  all  sides  can  alone  sanctify  this 
or  any  other  kind  of  marriage.  It  will,  therefore,  oppose 
all  marriage  from  a  cold  sense  of  religious  duty,  as  it  will  all 
marrying  for  the  mere  accumulation  of  families. 

It  will  teach  the  high  principle! — the  strict  laws  and  con- 
ditions which  alone  can  render  thii  order  of  life  successful, 
and  then  leave  it — like  the  question  of  being  called  to  preach 
the  gospel — to  every  man's  light  and  intuitions  to  determine 
when,  or  whether,  it  will  be  right  in  his  case  or  not. 

Above  all  things,  the  Movement  will  strongly  assert  the 
necessity  of  the  highest  appreciation  of  woman,  and  of  her 
highest  development  ar.d  culture,  as  the  only  basis  of  a  high 
civilization. 

The  foregoingjConstitutes  in  brief,  a  general  outline  of  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  coming  institutions,  which  arc 
about  to  be  inaugurated.  To  our  judgment,  the  principles 
referred  to  speak  for  themselves.  If  any  do  not  appear  to 
do  so,  we  ask  a]l  to  suspend  a  hasty  judgment  until  we  shall 
further  explain  or  amplify  through  the  columns  of  our  paper. 
We  will  here  say,  however,  that  the  principles  enumerated 
are  but  the  very  simplest  elements  of  a  grand  chain  of  truths 
which  will  widen  inimitably  as  the  movement  progresses. 

Before  closing,  we  will  refer  to  another  matter.  Having 
written  somewhat  on  the  subject  of  the  Spiritualities  of  our 
religion,  some,  who  do  not  appear  to  recognize  the  very  views 
which  they  held  when  they  first  entered  the  Church — so 
strangely  are  we  altered  as  a  people — have  charged  us  with 
believing  in  Spiritualism.  Our  platform  in  relation  to  that 
system  will  be  found  in  an  article  entitled  ^'Spiritualism  and 
Priesthood,"  published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine. 
To  make  the  case  still  plainer  we  will  state  wherein  we  par- 
ticularly differ  with  that  system. 

Let  none  be  startled,  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  spirit  ualmanifestations  are  the  work  of  the  devil. 
We  view  all  rappings,tipping8,  planchettcs,  etc.,  as  the  lowest 
possible  form  of  communication  with  the  invisible  world,  all 
of  which  order  of  communications  possess  no  more  force,  au- 
thority, wickedness  or  goodness,  than  the  same  communi- 
cations would  have  from  the  same  individuals  were  they  pre- 
sent in  the  flesh.  The  simple  fact  about  them  being  that 
they  are  not  specially  authorized  by  the  authorities  of  the 
spiritual  world,  but  not  necessarily  wicked  on  that  account. 
They  arc,  however,  a  far  lower  phase  of   manifestations  and 
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truths  than  those  inspirations  which  come  througli  the 
channel  of  the  Controlling  Powers,  or  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood. The  beings  who  give  them  belong  mainly  to  the  low- 
dr  realms  of  spiritual  life,  and  who  have  never  ent<)rcd  into 
the  higher  truths  of  celestial  existence,  hence  they  know 
little  or  nothimr  of  that  wonderful  system  of  Divine  organi- 
zation for  the  preservation  and  promulgation  of  light  and 
truth  through  the  realms  of  space.  With  all  its  ignorance 
of  many  great  truths,  ^spiritualism  possesses  some  good  points, 
not  the  least  of  which  is, that  it  is  that  system  by  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Divine  Providence,  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple have  been  made  to  believe  in  the  realities  of  another  life, 
and  thus,  so  far,  have  been  prepared  for  higher  truths. 

On  the  other  liand,  as  the  Magazine  has. abundantly  mani- 
fested, there  is  a  great  difterence  between  our  doctrines 
and  those  of  Sijiritualism.as  any  child  in  '"Mormonism"  ought 
to  know. 

For  instance:  we  believe  in  a  l*riesthood  or  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  Divine  authority  extending  into  the  Spiritual  world 
without  exception  Spiritualists  reject  this  doctrine. 

We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  gatherhig  of  an  inspi- 
rational peopie,  and  the  building  up  of  a  Zion  as  a  center  of 
light  and  truth  to  the  whole  earth — they  do  not. 

We  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jiiseph  Smith;  they 
do  not. 

We  believe  in  j*liir.;l  ManiaLic;  tliey  are  utterly  t»ppv>sed 
to  it. 

These  points  -and  ihey  are  far  fruui  all— form  broad  lines 
of  division  between  our  principles  and  those  of  Spiritualism. 
We  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  At  the  same 
time  if  Spiritualism,  or  any  other  form  of  belief,  now  or 
hereafter,  presents  a  truth,  we  shall,  at  all  times,  admit  it. 
We  are  ashamed  (»f  no  truth,  and  will  battle  for  the  bright 
points  of  all  creeds  as  liaich  as  for  our  own. 

We  now  submit  cur  case  to  the  public.  To  the  intelligent 
mind,  God  is  seen  in  all  that  is  natural,  simple,  and  heavenly 
in  its  character.  What  amount  of  light  and  truth  we  pos- 
ses.^, this  announcement,  and  our  past  and  future  articles  in 
the  Maoazine  will  best  show — and  each  must  decide  for 
liim.'<elf  Wc  exhort  all  to  be  calm  and  judge  dispassionately, 
and  look  for  liglit  to  itK  great  fountain,  and  a  testimony  will 
spririg  up  in  their  minds  that  (Jod  is  moving  for  the  blessing 
and  redemption  of  His  jicople. 

We  shall  seek  to  take  that  e(an>e  which  will  give  no  cause 
for  reproach.  ]]ut  all  may  niako  up  their  minds  to  this  fact, 
that  no  cour.'-e  we  cim  tnke  will  be  allowed  to  bo  right  by 
such  as  arc  interested  in  silencing  our  voices.  If  we 
speak  boldly  and  bluntly,  we  shall  be  charged  with  being 
defiant  and  malicious,  ll*  wo  speak  mildly  and  kindly,  we 
shall  be  said  to  be  hj])i;eritieal.  Jf  we  reason,  we  shall  be  guilty 
of  sophistry — wo  shall  be  wrong  anyway.  A  tree,  however,  is 
known  by  its  fruits,  and  an  impure  fountain  will  not  send 
forth  pure  water,  and.  tni5(ing  in  tlul.  we  shall  fearlessly 
await  tlie  trial. 

And  now  let  us  say,  a  jlevohuion  is  at  our  doors;  not  one 
of  bloodshed  or  strife;  but  a  peaceful  revolution  of  idciis.  An 
intellectual  battle  has  to  bo  fought,  and  Truth  ?r/7/ prevail,  but 
Moderation  and  Kindnofs  must  be  the  battle  cry.  Theobjectof 
the  Movement  will  be  that  a  more  Heavenly  Zion  may  be  estab- 
lished, the  spirit  of  Jcsu.s  must,  therefore,  govern  all,  or  our 
great  object  will  be  deCeate J.  Insults,  taunts,  ridicule  and 
false  accu.sations,  will,  of  eour>o.  prevail,  but  they  must  not 
bo  on  our  side.  Let  r.s  di.^^pel  darkness  with  light,  harshness 
with  kindness,  and  move  calmly  on.  And,  as  sure  as  to-mor- 
row's sun  will  rise,  t!ie  li.j;ht  will  break,  the  truth  will  go 
forth  in  its  majrsty.  rr.xl  tln>n.'ands  of  voices  will  soon  echo 
our  testimony  Iv   L.  T.   If  auuison 
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It  may,  perhaps,  at  this  particular  time  not  be  amiss  to 
review  our  Founder  and  the  character  of  his  work. 

I  believe  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  minds  of  thepeo2)Ie 
of  Utah  that  in  Joseph  Smith  was  thebeginningof  the  Mor- 
mon dispensation.  The  man  was  a  PiiopnET  in  his  mission 
and  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind.  He  represented 
genius  and  not  character  with  its  iron  will  and  conservative 
policy.  His  nature  was  all  of  inspirations  and  spiritual 
power.  As  a  tremendous  battery  charged  with  this  spiritual 
force  he  stood  to  a  world  and  to  an  age.  This  was  according 
to  his  nature,  independent  of  his  mi.ssion.  He  was  born  a 
Seer,  and  he  took  his  <fi;\i^ts  from  his  mother.  Indeed,  this  is 
always  true  of  prophetic  natures,  and  there  is  deep  philoso- 
phy in  the  Catholic's  worshipping  Mary  as  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  rather  than  giving  the  divinity  to  his  mortal  father. 
Intuitive  souls  and  fond,  clinging,  unselfish  natures  are  de- 
rived from  the  mothers.  Joseph,  then,  was  not  a  Smith,  but 
a  Mack.  His  brother  Ilyruni,  however,  turned  after  his 
father,  from  whom  he  took  the  grave  precision  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  as  much  a  patriarch  ai:  I  counsellor  by  nature 
as  Joseph  was  a  Prophet,  and  hence  the  strong  affection  be- 
tween them  by  their  very  dis>imilarity.  The  one  was  im- 
petuous, intuitire,  liable  to  err.  being  charged  with  strong 
passions  as  well  as  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts,  while 
Ilyrum  was  a  manly  man,  in  wh').-e  ehiracter  and  life 
there  was  found  scarcely  a  blemish. 

Lucy  Mack,  the  mother  of  Joseph  Smith,  was  by  nature  a 
Seercss.  I  timch  upon  this  fact  not  only  to  illustrate  a  great 
psychological  relation  in  the  case  (*f  the  .Morm(m  l^rophct,  but 
also  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministrations of  his  angels.  31  ( unionism  originated  not  in 
imposture  nor  in  any  deep-laid  scheme  concocted  at  any  part 
of  his  life,  for  it  w^as  nascent  in  his  very  race,  and  was  born 
with  him.  It  could  not  have  originated  with  IJrigham  Young, 
and  been  genuine,  for  the  latter  is  not  a  Seer  by  nature, 
lie  never  did  sec  angels  excepting  in  dreams,  and  never  did 
hear  the  voice  of  (lod  in  a  wakeful  state.  Hence,  his  own 
statement  that  he  is  neither  a  Prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  Pro- 
phet; but  he  is  a  society-builder,  a  founder  of  cities,  an  organ- 
izer— one  of  the  most  fitting  men  to  preside  over  a  people. 

IVophcts  come  from  a  prophetic  line,  just  as  poets  and 
musicians  spring  from  parents  more  or  less  like  themsclTes. 
A  grand  culmination  of  gifts  from  a  family  of  their  order, 
coii.stitutes  a  great  poet,  a  great  musician,  or  a  great  Prophet. 
Thus  wc  are  told  by  Jos<»ph  Smith,  himself,  that  he  was  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  through  Joseph  who  was  sold  into 
Kgypt  for  being  a  dreamer  and  a  Proidiet  like  himself  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  find  the  Seer  gifts  in  his  family  at  a  later 
date,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  mother.  If  you  pos- 
sessed her  portrait  you  would  discover  the  Seercss  in  h#r 
physiognomy  as  you  can  also  in  John  Wesley's  mother.  Here 
then,  we  have  in  Joseph  Smith,  dod's  fitness  of  nature  and 
race  for  some  new  dispensation  of  a  spiritual  not  a  temporal 
religion. 

There  is  connected  v.ith  this  fact  ol'Jo:;]epli  Smith  being  a 
J^'ophet  by  nature,  a  remarkable  testimony  from  the  spirit- 
ualists of  America.  This  is  only  worth  so  much,  just  as  wa« 
the  witness  from  the  sjjirits  of  old  to  the  Christian  Apostles: 
''Jesus  we  know,  and  Paul  we  know,  but  who  are  ye?"  Now 
the  spiritualists  everywhere  readily  grant  that  Joseph  was 
one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  mediums  that  ever  lived.  They 
say  that  he  was  not  much  inferior  in  his  prophetic  and  Seer 
gifts  to  Jesus  himself,  of  course  not  referring  to  his  Divinity. 
We  come  now  to  hia  mission,  and  herein    wc  shall  discover 
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how  much  or  how  little  the  Mormons  of  to-day  are  like  him. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  world  was  in  profound  darkness,  touch- 
ing God,  angels  and  immortality.  The  Heavens  had  been 
closed  for  well  nigh  two  thousand  years,  excepting  to  Moham- 
med, whom  the  Christian  world  did  not  receive.  It  is  true 
Swedenborg  had  lived,  but  he  opened  no  great  spiritual  dis- 
pensation and  was  treated  merely  as  a  psychological  mystery. 
And  yet  the  world  said,what  our  President  recently  affirmed, 
that  we  had  enough  revelations  on  hand  to  last  for  another 
thousand  years.  If  any  Prophets  had  arisen  they  had  not 
made  a  very  decided  mark  in  a  prophetic  mission.  At  length 
fifty  years  ago  came  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  very  age  of  infidel- 
ity, when  men  began  to  settle  down  into  a  stolid  certainty 
that  all  religions  were  but  great  human  problems,  and  God 
and  immortality  myths.  And  now  mark  two  phases  of  his 
mission  and  work.  First,  he  was  not  sent  to  found  a  mere 
sect  of  religionists,  and  he  came  not  to  build  up  a  mere  tem- 
poral power  upon  the  earth.  lie  was  sent  to  reveal  the 
Heavens,  and  to  bring  immortality  to  light.  This  was  ac- 
cording to  the  very  wants  of  the  age:  anew  dispensation  was 
really  necessary  even  to  preserve  Christianity  from  being 
swallowed  up  by  modern  infidelity,  the  same  as  the  Restora- 
tion is  now  needed  to  preserve  the  Mormons  from  losing  the 
very  genius  of  their  religion.  The  other  phase  of  his  mission 
was  that  he  was  sent  to  reveal  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
phase  we  find  a  striking  difference  from  that  found  in  modern 
i^piritualisni  which  reveals  not  God  and  his  Christ.  The  bur- 
den of  his  spirit  was  that  of  our  first  hymn,  "Jehovah  speaks, 
let  earth  give  ear.''  There  was,  then,  a  grand  theme  in  his 
prophetic  annunciation.  His  was  like  the  burden  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  and  not  the  trivial  and  discordant  messages 
of  modern  mediums.  There  was  in  his  mission  a  broad  and 
universal  design  worthy  of  the  Heavens,  for  it  was  not  only 
to  take  in  all  mankind,  but  to  link  all  ages  and  dispensations 
by  a  culminating  act  of  God  and  angels.  It  was  a  world's 
spiritual  epic,  linking  mortals  and  immortals  into  one  great 
family  of  Christ.  A  Church  was  to  be  built  upon  the  earth 
with  the  most  universsil  name.  It  was  the  Church  of  Zion, 
for  Zion  had  been  from  all  ages.  There  was  to  be  no  sec- 
tional name;  Zion  was  to  be  built  up  on  the  earth,  and  Zion 
from  above  to  come  down  to  dwell  among  men.  Indeed,  it 
was  this  coming  down  from  the  heavens  of  Zion,  that  gave 
all  the  value.  If  the  God  and  the  angels  came  not,  then  all 
was  a  farce  of  the  most  solemn  character.  Thus  in  Joseph's 
mission  the  "dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times"  was  de- 
clared to  be  opened,  in  the  consummation  of  which  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth, 
were  to  be  brought  together  in  one.  Let  us  pause  here  to 
ask,  "was  this  in  the  general  statement  true,  or  a  lie?  Our 
almost  entire  temporal  condition  in  Utah  to-day,  and  our  al- 
most total  spiritual  darkness,  make  this  inquiry  very  pertin- 
ent. For  my  part  I  believe  it  was  true,  having  never  doubted 
Joseph's  mission,  though  for  years  I  have  doubted  nearly 
everything  else  in  Mormonism.  I  think  the  case  justifies 
my  unbelief  that  spiritual  Zion  has  come  down  to  dwell  in 
Utah.  But  let  us  pass  on  from  this  application  of  a  divine 
programme  to  the  unfolding  of  Joseph's  spiritual  work  on 
the  earth. 

The  Mormon  Prophet  not  only  believed  in  the  spiritual 
work  of  Zion,  himself,  and  that  Jehovah  had  spoken  to  him, 
but  tens  of  thousands  were  in  a  few  years  converted  to  the 
same  faith.  Go  forth  and  preach,  was  the  command  to  the 
Elders,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  bear  witness  in  dreams, 
visions,  prophecy  and  the  ministering  of  angels.  How  often 
did  we  Elders  in  the  boldness  of  certainty  challenge  the  world 
upon  the  scientific  method  of  our  truths.  Believe  not  be- 
cause I  tell  you,  but  from  the  demonstrations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  yourselves,  obey  and  you  shall  know  from  the  wit- 


nesses from  on  high.  Now  I  would  make  bold  to-day,  to 
challenge  our  apostles  to  come  back  to  their  own  platform. 
If  they  can  prevail  upon  God  and  angels  to  witnc^  to  the 
people  of  Utah  now,  not  by  a  testimony  of  twenty  years  ago, 
that  their  temporal  and  commercial  schemes  are  of  heaven,  I 
will  repent  of  my  unbelief  of  eight  years,  and  bear  testimony 
that  their  schemes  are  of  God  even  as  I  think  they  are  of 
man.  All  Israel  once  had  the  witness  to  their  Divine  mes- 
sage. Let  the  Heavens  witness  now.  How  simple,  then,  is 
the  matter,  how  easy  the  unity  of  the  faith  if  the  Heavens 
are  with  you  still,  even  as  I  have  believed  for  years  that 
they  have  left  you  all,  and  myself  among  the  rest.  Truly 
we  have  been  given  over  to  the  huffetings  of  Satan,  perhaps 
to  bring  us  back  to  a  yearning  for  the  revival  of  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Joseph.  Temporal  organisms  and  central- 
ization grew  not  out  of  him.  He  was  neither  a  commercial 
prophet  nor  a  great  financial  administrator.  It  was  almost 
as  true  of  him  as  of  Jesus,  that  "the  foxes  have  holes  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  Though  he  conceived  grand 
social  schemes,  the  conception  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  small 
temporal  community  to  be  built  up  in  the  Kocky  Mountains 
there  to  bo  confined  in  isolation.  Here  it  is,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  own  wording:  "I  will  gather  together  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  build  up  the  Zion  of  God."  Hence,  not  only 
all  the  wonderful  missions  of  his  apostles  and  elders  through- 
out the  world,  but  also  the  marvellous  emigrations  of  the 
Mormons  during  a  period  of  forty  years. 


TO    BE    I'OXTiNUKD. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THE     MORMON     TRIBUNE. 

THE  ORGAN  OF  LIBERTY  AND  PROGRESS, 

TO     BE     PUBLISIIKD     EVERY     SATURDAY, 

SALT    LAKK    CrTV.    ITAH    TERRITORY. 


K.   L.   T.   UAllRISON,   EDITOR. 


The  publishei-s  of  the  T'tah  MAitAZiNE,  believing  that  a 
Newspaper  would  be  a  more  appropriate  medium  than  a 
Ma(JAZINE  for  the  expression  of  their  views,  and  better 
adapted  for  general  circulation,  purpose,  in  a  few  weeks  to 
suspend  the  publication  of  the  I^tah  MAiiAZiNE  and  pub 
lish  a  large  weekly  newspaper,  under  the  above  title. 

THE  MORMON  TRIBl^NK  will  sustain  the  platform 
already  laid  down  by  the  Maciazine,  advocating  freedom  of 
speech  and  mental  liberty  within  the  Church,  and  will  seek 
by  kindly  discussion  to  bring  this  question  home  to  the  minds 
of  all. 

The  TRIRUNE  will  avoid  personalities  of  all  kinds,  and 
no  intemperate  article  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in  its  col- 
umns; at  the  same  time  it  will  make  a  manly  protest  against 
wrong  or  abuse  of  power  of  every  kind.  In  a  word,  the 
TRIBUNE  will  contend  for  a  Free  'OIormonism,*'  not 
the  freedom  of  license  to  do  wrong,  but  such  Gospel  freedom 
as  was  offered  to  us  when  we  came  into  the  Church,  and 
such  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  and  now,  certifies  to  us  as  our 
eternal  right. 

THE  MORMON  TRIBUNE  will  be  the  pioneer  of  all 
advanced  thoughts.  It  will  seek  to  break  down  all  cramp- 
ing influences  which  come  in  the  way  of  the  widest  and 
freest  discussion  of  every  principle  of  right.  It  will  bring 
into  practical  operation  the  old  Mormon  theory  that  ALL 
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TKUTH  belongs  to  our  system,  and  show  to  the  world  tbafc, 
as  a  people,  we  dare  look  any  truth  in  the  face,  whether  it 
may  have  belonged  to  our  original  belief  or  not. 

THE  MORMON  TlilBUNE  is  started  with  the  full 
assurance  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  our  career, 
in  which  ''Mormon ism"  will  throw  aside  all  narrowing  ten- 
dencies and  present  herself  before  the  world  as  the  exponent 
of  the  highest  facts  of  science,  the  noblest  truths  of  religion, 
and  the  widest  sentiments  of  charity  to  all  mankind.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  this  consummation  will  be  the  mission 
of  the  TRIBUNE.  All  who  look^nnd  pray  for  such  a  day 
will  lend  their  aid  to  .sustain  it  in  its  holy  work  of  progress 
and  reform. 

The  TRIBUNK  is  no  personal  speculation.  It  will  be 
made  the  property  ot*  the  Movement  it  represents,  and  be- 
long to  the  people.  In  aiding  it,  therefore,  by  purse,  voice, 
or  pen,  all  may  feci  tliat  they  contributes  to  a  CAUSE  and  not 
to  men. 

As  publiiihcr.s,  ou  bt^half  of  the  Movement,  we  urge  all 
our  friends  to  yield  the  TRIBUNE  that  aid  that  will  enable 
it  to  meet  the  critsadc  now  in  operation  against  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Ma<}A'/ink,  and  sustain  it  while  it  fights  the  bat- 
tle of  free  speech  and  thought. 

All  who  have  paid  for  the  Magazine  will  be  supplied 
with  the  TRIBUNE  until  their  number  is  complete.  All 
subscribing  for  the  TRIBUNE  will  be  furnished  with  the 
Macjazink  until  the  former  is  published. 

THE  iMORMON  TRIBUNE  will  be  published  every 
Saturday.  J*rice  $5.00  per  year;  §3.00  per  half  year;  single 
copies,  20  cents;  clubs  of  five  copies,  $20.00. 

All  who  understand  the  enormous  difficulties  against  which 
we  have  to  contend,  and  are  disirous  of  aiding  the  TRIBUNE 
in  its  struggle  for  right,  will  take  as  many  copies  as  they  can 
personally,  and  raise  u.s  all  the  subscriptions  or  advertise- 
ments in  their  power.  And  by  the  united  effort  of  all  our 
friends,  moving  in  the  spirit  of  reason  and  kindness,  wo 
shall  win  and  convince  on  every  hand,  and  the  truth  will 
march  triumphantly  along. 

W.  S.  GODBE,  )  i>  ui-  L 

E.  L.T.Harrison,  }^"*'''«'»«"- 
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It  was  many  years  ag)  that  tht^  story  I  am  about  to  rebate 
occurred.  Four  young  men,  together  with  myself,  started  on 
a  hunting  expedition.  My  companions  were  wild  andreckless 
fellows,  afraid  of  nothing.  It  was,  I  often  think,  their  reck- 
lessness which  caused  their  death. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  log  hut,  quietly  smok- 
ing my  pipe,  1  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and,  in  an  in- 
stant, I  was  startled  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  the  stranger  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room.  lie  accosted  mo  by  saying,  ''How  are  you,  stranger? 
Mighty  glad  to  sec  you." 

"Are  you  trapping  around  about  these  parts  ?"  I  asked. 

*'Well,  yes,  some,"  he  replied;  "hunting  and  trapping,  to- 
gether with  fighting  redskins.  Probably  you  have  heard  of 
me.''  I  shook  my  head.  -'My  name  is  Bill  Rogers,  the  In- 
gen-fighter,"  he  said.  'I  cm  whip  more  Ingens,  catch  nacre 
beavers,  kill  more  bar.s,  and  run  faster  than  any  other  man  in 
old  Kentuck.     But  where  did  you  come  from  f" 

"My  name  is  Oharlas  Grafton  and  I  came  from  St.  I-iouis." 


"Well,  ain't  you  afraid  of  the  pesky  Ingens?"  he  asked. 
"No  more  than  I  am  of  the  bears,  or  other  wild  animals." 

"Weir,  stranger,  you're  in  a  mighty  dangerous  situation. 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  leave  this  place." 

As  it  was  nearly  dark,  my  newly-found  friend  asked  per- 
mission to  stay  all  night  with  me.  To  this  I  readily  con- 
sented, and  we  passed  the  hours  of  the  evening  in  lively  con- 
versation until  our  fires  became  extinguished.  We  then 
wrapped  our  blankets  around  us  and  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
where  we  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  How  long  we  slept 
I  know  not,  but  we  were  awakened  by  the  barking  of  my 
friend's  dog,  which  he  had  left  outside  the  door.  Arising,  I 
asked  Bill  what  was  the  matter  with  his  dog. 

"Matter  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "There  is  Ingens  around 
here,  and,  we're  mighty  smart  if  we  escape  their  tomahawks 
to-night." 

I  was  soon  at  one  of  the  loopholes,  with  which  my  cabin 
was  amply  provided,  and  discovered,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon,  dark  objects  flitting  to  and  fro.  As  I  watched  them, 
I  saw  them  coming  towards  us.  When  within  about  twenty 
rods  of  our  cabin,  I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  Bill's  rifle. 
Looking  round,  I  saw  him  coolly  loading  his  gun. 

"There's  one  of  the  pesky  thieves  g«  :ie  !"  he  muttered,  as 
he  rammed  the  ball  down. 

On  looking  out  again,  not  a  vign  of  an  Indian  could  I  see. 

"  There  goes  another  I "  said  Bill,  firing  his  weapon  as 
he  spoke. 

The  next  insUmt,  I  saw  about  filly  Indians  emerge  from 
the  forest,  and,  setting  up  a  hideous  yell,  dash  forward. 
"When  within  about  one  hundred  feet  of  us,  I  gave  them  the 
contents  of  my  gun;  in  a  second  after,  Bill  also  fired,  and  two 
savages  bit  the  dust.  Nothing  daunted  at  this,  ou  they  came. 
We  both  drew  our  revolvers,  and  sent  their  contents  into  the 
thickest  of  them.  As  they  had  now  lost  ten  men,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  they  thought  it  best  to  retire. 

About  an  hour  elapsed,  and,  as  they  did  not  appear,  1  asked 
my  companion  if  he  could  assign  the  reason. 

"Some  new  scheme,  I  suppose,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

As  wo  were  watching,  each  moment  expecting  to  see  them 
burst  forth  from  the  forest,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
sharp,  cracking  sound  proceeding  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cabin. 

"HeavensI"  exclaimed  Bill,  in  alarm.  'They  have  set  the 
house  on  fire,  and  intend  to  burn  us  up!" 

The  truth  was  too  apparent  to  be  disputed,  and  the  room 
was  soon  filled  with  smoke. 

I  returned  at  once  to  my  post,  and  soon  observed  an  Indian 
approaching  us,  bearing  aloft  a  white  cloth,  which  he  kept 
waving  to  attract  our  attention.  When  within  speaking 
distance,  I  opened  the  door,  and  called  out,  "What  do  you 
want  ?" 

"Will  you  surrender  ?"  he  asked,  in  broken  English 

'*0n  what  terms?"  I  asked. 

"We  will  give  you  a  chance  for  your  life,"  he  replied. 
**If  you  fail,  your  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit;  if  you  succeed, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go  your  way  unmolested." 

"We  accept  your  terms,"  I  said,  advancing  to  the  door; 

Turning  round,  he  motioned  for  his  men  to  advance.  Upon 
asking  what  chance  we  were  to  have,  he  told  us  that  we  were 
to  run  the  gauntlet.  •  That  is,  stationing  the  Indians  in  two 
lines,  facing  each  other,  about  four  feet  apart,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  armed  with  a  knife  or  toumhawk.  My  companion 
wished  to  go  first. 

"You  watch  me,"  he  said,  "and  then  imitate  me." 

This  I  promised  to  do.  The  Indians  were  all  assembled 
upon  a  plain  piece  of  grass,  awaiting  us.  After  divesting 
himself  of  his  coat  and  boots,  the  trapper  took  his  place.  At 
a  given  signal  he  started.     The  first  Indian  he  dealt  a  blow. 
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which  sent  him  reeling  to  the  ground;  the  next  he  easily  pas- 
sed, and  then,  crouching  ahnost  to  the  ground,  escaped  the 
blows  of  the  third.  Thus  he  continued,  until  he  reached  the 
end  without  a  scratch. 

I  was  now  led  forward,  and,  at  tlie  signal,  started.  Imi- 
tating my  friend,  as  much  as  possible,  I  reached  about  half- 
way unhurt,  but  I  WiS  then  struck  a  hard  blow  upon  the  arm 
by  a  powerful  savage,  which  broke  it.  This  somewhat  retarded 
my  speed,  but,  by  dodging  along  from  right  to  Icll,  and  then 
crouching  down  as  my  companion  had  done,  I  at  last  reached 
the  end,  and  sank  down  exhausted.  My  friend  bound  up  my 
arm  as  well  as  possible.  The  Indians  were  determined  not 
to  allow  us  to  leave  them,  and  their  cl.iof  was  expostulating 
with  them,  but  in  vain. 

^•The  pesky,  deceitful  critters  won't  let  us  go  now,"  said 
Bill. 

The  chief  then  came  up  V)  us  and  tuld  Bill  that  one.of  the 
Indians — one  who  had  lost  a  brother  in  their  attack  upon  us 
— had  challenged  him  to  fight  with  the  knife. 

"Where  is  he'/"  asked  the  trapper. 

The  chief  motioned  to  one  of  the  Indiiiir.-!.  a  huge,  athletic 
fellow,  who  nov.'  came  forward. 

"Come  onl"  exclaimed  the  traj)i)or. 

"Knch  man  took  his  place,  and,  at  the  signal  both  com- 
menced, I  expected  to  sec  my  companion  fall  beneath  the 
heayy  blows  of  his  opponent.  But  not  so;  he  carefully  avoided 
bin  blows,  and,  at  n,  iavorable  nKmient,  he  clasped  him  round 
the  body  and  threw  him  to  tlie  ground;  the  next  instant  his 
knife  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  savage.  Ari.*!ing,  he  cast 
a  proud  and  defiant  look  around;  then,  wiping  his  knife  and 
rtplacing  it  in  its  .•heath,  he  rejoined  me. 

Tht  cliitf  now  came  forward  and  informed  us  that  we  were 
at  liberty.  My  conipanion  donned  his  clotheS;  and,  after 
helping  me  on  with  mine,  we  quitted  the  spot.  I  did  not 
remain  in  that  region  any  longer,  but  started  for  8t.  Louis, 
which  I  reached  in  due  season.  I  soon  recovered  the  use  of 
my  arm,  but  shall  bear  the  scar  until  my  dying  day. 


*- 


THK  FLAN1;T  MAU.S. 

The  planet  Mars  is  the  ojily  object  in  the  wliole  heavens 
which  is  known  to  exhibit  features  similar  to  th'-^»so  of  our 
own  earth;  and  the  accumulated  explorations  and  discoveries 
of  attronomcra  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  re- 
•ultcd  in  th«  construction  of  a  glob.;  representing  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  planet  ai  astronomers  believe  them  to  ex- 
iit.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  a 
globe  of  Marfl  was  exhibited,  on  which  lands  and  seas  wore 
depicted  as  on  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe.  15y  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the.«c  lands  and  seas  were  laid  down  as  well  known 
•ntities,  respecting  which  no  more  doubt  is  felt  among  astro- 
■OMicps  than  Is  felt  by  geogr.iphers  concerning  the  oceans  of 
oar  own  globe.  To  the  lands  and  seas,  developed  in  the 
phnet,  arc  applied  the  names  of  those  astronomers  whoso  re- 
searches h.iTC  added  to  ^ur  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Each 
pole  of  Mars,  it  seems,  is  capped  with  ice,  which  varies  in 
•stent  Rtcording  to  the  pri»gress  of  the  season?.  Around 
•lih  tap  is  a  polar  sea,  the  northern  sea  being  termed  the 
Sohrotcr  8ea;  the  southern,  Phillips  Sea.  The  e(juatortal 
rtgionft  of  Mars  .'re  mainly  occupied  by  extensive  continents, 
fbur  in  lumber,  and  nxmed  Dawes  Continent,  Madley  Con- 
tinent, fleichi  Continent,  Her.^chol  (\)ntinent.  Between 
Dawes  and  Her.schel  Continents  flows  a  sea  shaped  like  an 
hour-glass,  tailed  Kaiser  Sea,  the  large  southern  ocean  out 
of  whiih  it  fi*)ws  being  denominated  Dawes  Ocean.  Between 
Madler  and  Dawes  continents  fl»)ws  Dawes  Strait,  connecting 
a  large  southern  ocean  and  a  northern  S3a,   named  after 


Tycho.  Ilerschel  Continent  is  separated  from  Secchi  Con- 
tinent by  Higgins  inlet,  flowing  from  a  largo  southern  sea, 
termed  Miraldi  Sea.  In  like  manner  Bessel  inlet,  flowing 
out  of  Aircy  Sea  (a  northern  sea)  separates  the  Madler  and 
Secchi  Continents.  Dawes  Ocean  is  separated  into  four 
large  seas,  and  large  tracts  of  land  lie  between;  but  whether 
they  are  islands  or  not  is  not  certain.  In  Delarne  Ocean 
there  is  a  small  island,  which  presents  so  bright  and  glitter- 
ing an  aspect  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its  being  usually 
snow-covered.  These  seas,  separated  by  lands  of  doubtful 
extent,  reach  from  Delarne  Ocean  to  the  south  pole. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  Mars  is  the  preva- 
lence of  long  and  winding  inlets  and  bottle-necked  seas. 
These  features  arc  wholly  distinct  from  anything  on  our 
earth.  For  inst^ince,  Higgins  inlet  is  a  long,  forked  stream, 
extending  for  about  three  thousand  miles.  Bessel  inlet  is 
nearly  as  h»ng,  and  Nesmith  inlet  still  more  remarkable  in 
it»s  form.  On  our  earth,  the  oceans  are  three  times  as  exten- 
sive as  the  continent^.  On  Mars,  a  very  diflerent  arrange- 
ment prevails.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  disparity 
between  the  extent  of  oceans  and  continents,  and  then  these 
are  mixed  up  in  the  most  complex  manner.  A  traveler,  by 
either  land  or  water,  can  visit  almost  every  fjuarter  of  the 
planet  without  leaving  the  element  in  which  he  began  his 
journey ings.  If  he  chooses  to  go  by  Water,  he  could  journey 
for  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  miles,  always  in  sight  of  land 
— generally  with  land  on  both  side.'* — in  such  intricate  laby- 
rinthine fashion  are  the  land  and  serfs  of  Mars  intertwined. 


SENSATIONS  IN  A  BALLOON. 


The  question,  -Are  you  not  dizz^  in  looking  down  from  a 
balloon^'  may  be  answered  iis  follows: — Dizziness  or  giddi- 
ness is  something  entirely  unknown  in  roronautic  traycling, 
and  therein  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  of  ballooning. 
You  look  dowuAvard  with  the  same  steadiness  and  composure 
with  which  you  look  off  from  a  mountain  top.  Another 
strange  feature  is  that  the  balloon  .seoms  to  stand  perfectly 
still.  Common  sense  teaches  you  that  you  are  nDfingwhcn 
the  distance  between  you  and  certain  objects  is  widening;  but 
there  is  no  other  indication  of  the  fact,  nor  is  there  in  rising 
and  falling  in  the  atmosphere.  Immersed  in  the  air  current, 
and  traveling  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  sanie  velocity,  the 
balloon  seems  relatively  becalmed. 

This  fact  sufliciently  explains  the  utter  usele.ssness  uf  sails 
and  rudder.  There  is  no  wind  to  fill  the  one,  nor  fulcrum  or 
resisting  force  for  the  other.  The  only  power  of  a  gas  bal- 
loon is  its  buoyant  force;  and  thus  all  inward  effcrts  at  pro- 
pulsion or  control,  beyond  a  simple  means  of  rising  or  falling 
through  a  depreciation  of  the  buoyant  material  or  the  ballast 
weight,  are  manifestly  fruitless,  l-ntil  some  oilier  inward 
motive  power  than  mere  buoyancy  is  devised,  no  forward  stop 
can  be  made  in  lorostatics;  and  the  unii>n  of  any  other  with 
the  gas  balloon  is  entirely  hopeless,  since  the  cral't  is  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  element  which  sustains  it.  The  wind 
currents,  too,  are  sd  variable  that  navigating  the  air  between 
given  points  under  their  control  would  be  quite  a:^  much  out 
of  the  (juestion. 

No  diinculty  is  e-';p.)rlenced  at  a  le^s  height  than  tWv)  or 
three  miles,  by  persons  in  health,  nor  is  any  other  decided 
sciKsation  felt  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  m.iy  be 
a  slight  ringing  or  closing  of  the  ears  with  some  persons  in  a 
less  uhiiudo;  but  in  the  upper  regions  a  deafneJ5.s  is  expo 
rienced.  At  the  height  of  three  and  a  half  miles  the  atmos- 
phere is  kn«)wn  to  have  just  half  the  density  it  has  at  the 
surlace;  and  there  is,  of  c»>ursc,  the  corresponding  decrease  of 
atm(»spheric  pressure.     At  the  surface,   a  man    of  ordinary 
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size  is  said  to  sustain  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  25,000 
poundsj  while  at  the  hcif^ht  named  it  is  reduced  one  half,  the 
change  bringing  with  it  many  discomforts.  The  reduction 
of  atmospheric  pressure  is  felt  by  the  balloon  through  tnc  ex- 
pansion of  the  gas  and  the  distension  f)f  its  envelope,  and  thus 
to  rise  to  great  altitude  necessitates  an  expenditure  of  the 
gas,  as  well  as  of  ballast.  To  guard  against  a  too  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  balloon,  the  open  nock  at  the  bottom  serves  as 
a  sort  of  safety  valve,  while  it  also  becomes  necessary  to  let 
out  gas  at  times  through  the  valve  at  the  top. 


UNDERGROUND  LIFE. 


fe- 


The  coal  miner  passes  in  his  cage  rapidly  from  the  light 
of  day  to  the  darkness  of  the  coal  bed,  several  hundred  yards 
beneath  the  surface.  Here  he  toils — too  often  in  a  con- 
strained position — for  hours,  hewing  coal  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  lamp  filtered  through  the  small  meshes  if  a  wire  gauze. 
His  dangers  arc  many,  and,  fiom  the  moment  the  miner 
trusts  himself  on  the  descending  cage,  they  begin.  A  man  a 
day  is  killed  in  the  shaAs  of  our  collieries.  The  roof  above 
him  in  his  working  place  is  often  treacherous,  and  nearly 
six  men  are  killed  for  every  million  of  tons  of  coal  raised  in 
this  country,  by  the  fall  of  the  stratum  beneath  which  he 
labors.  Then  the  coal  itself  is.  sometimes  continuously, 
often  suddenly,  pouring  out  its  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
which,  mixing  with  air,  becomes  the  fire-dainp;  and,  with 
the  sad  casualties  arising  from  its  explosion,  we  are,  unfor- 
tunately, but  too  familiar.  In  one  moment  scores  of  men 
are  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  explosion;  and  those  who 
escape  the  fire-dani]),  perish  in  the  deadly  cloud  of  ^-after- 
damp," "stythe,"  or  ''choke-damp,*'  as  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  explosion  is  variously  named.  Nor  are  these 
all  the  dangers  of  the  miner.  He  suddenly  breaks  int(3  old 
workings,  of  which  no  records  have  been  kept,  and  he  per- 
ishes by  drowning,  in  the  rush  of  the  liberated  waters,  surg- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid,  which  has 
been  gathering,  it  may  be,  for  ages.  The  coal  may  be  set 
on  fire  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  from  some  acciden- 
tal caase,  and,  fanned  by  the  force  of  the  ventilating  cur- 
rent, become  rapidly  so  extensive,  as  to  cut  off  all  moans  of 
escape.  Then  we  have  the  sad  record  of  the  Hartley  Col- 
liery, in  which,  by  the  breaking  of  the  machinery,  the  shaft 
was  closed,  and  204  men  and  boys  found  a  living  tomb.  A 
similar  accident  occurred  but  a  few  weeks  since  near  Kother- 
ham,  where  the  whole  body  of  colliers  at  work  were  in  a 
moment  scaled  in  their  colliery  for  some  days;  but,  happily, 
here  it  was  possible  to  release  them. 

The  toiler  in  the  metal  mines,  who  i.«s  not  liable  to  suffer 
from  explosions  of  firedamp,  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
dangers,  analogous  to  those  alrcad}^  described.  Beyond 
those,  from  the  severity  of  the  labors  of  the  metalliferous 
miner  in  air  deficient  of  oxygen  and  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  from  the  injurious  influence  of  climbing  on 
perpendicular  ladders,  from,  it  may  be^  more  than  300  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface,  bronchial  diseases  are  contracted  early 
in  life,  and  the  average  period  of  his  existence  is  but  little 
above  half  that  enjoyed  by  other  men. 

The  very  conditions  of  a  miner's  life  render  him  a  i)ecu- 
liar  man.  The  darkness  of  the  recesses  of  a  mine  gave  birth 
to  the  koh.il  and  the  gnome. — types  of  all  the  various  super- 
stitions which,  although  somewhat  niodified,  still  haunt  the 
miner.  He  is  ever  a  roli;riou-^  man.  There  is  no  profane 
speaking  in  ''undergnmnd  life."  and  whistling  is  regarded  as 
an  act  of  levity,  and  always  checked.  Vet  the  nnner's  re- 
ligion is  almost  always  that  of  the  fatalist.  ''1  shall  not  die 
until  it  pleases  the  Lord"  is  his  expression.     A  man  who 


was  brou«u'ht  out  of  the  Lundhill  Colliery  for  dead,  but  who 
recovered,  was  soon  at  work  in  a  neighboring  colliery  known 
to  be  of  a  'Tiery"  chnrncter.  He  was  apked  by  a  visitor  if 
he  was  not  under  fear,  having  already  .'suffered  so  severely? 
''No,"  was  his  unhesitating  rei>ly;  'the  Lord  who  saved  mc 
then  will  save  me  again." 

M.  Simonin  gives  a  description  of  the  result  of  an  inunda- 
tion of  a  Li('ge  colliery: — -'On  the  2Sth  of  February,  a  sud- 
den irruption  of  the  water  wliich  had  been  dammed  up  in  the 
old  wn-king-s  surprised  tlio  colliers  in  the  mine  of  Beaujonc, 
some  of  whom  had  just  time  enough  to  make  their  escape  by 
means  of  the  shaft,  while  others  in  their  hasty  flight  were 
drowned;  the  rest  remained  clv).^e  prisoners.  The  overman, 
Hubert  Ooffiu,  could  have  gone  up  in  the  tub,  but  would  not 
do  so;  and  he  even  kept  his  son.  a  boy  aged  twelve, near  him. 
Like  the  captain  who  (mght  not  to  abandon  his  ship  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  he  meant  to  remain  in  the  mine,  display- 
ing the  most  heroic  devotion  and  the  noblest  resignation.  'I 
will  save  all  my  men,'  he  said,  'or  I  will  perish  with  them.' 
Firm  at  his  post,  he  encouraged  aiul  sustained  everybody, 
striving  Uy  revive  the  courage  of  those  who  were  on  the  point 
of  yielding.  Scenes  took  place  such  as  the  pen  cannot  de- 
scribe. Two  men  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel,  and  while  Goflin 
tried  to  separate  them,  some  exclaimed,  'Let  them  fight;  we 
will  eat  the  one  who  is  beaten.'  At  another  time,  all  these 
men  were  seized  with  despair.  The  wx>rk  that  Goffin  had 
caused  them  to  begin,  with  the  object  of  finding,  if  possible, 
a  way  out,  having  produced  disengagements  of  fire-damp, 
they  cried  to  their  chief,  'Do  not  close  the  communication; 
let  us  take  the  lights  there  and  blow  ourselves  up.'  Some 
exhausted  miners  seemed  to  be  nearly  dying;  their  comrades, 
as  they  afterwards  acknowledged,  watched  for  the  instant,  in 
order  to  devour  their  bodies.  All  the  lamps  were  extin- 
guished for  want  of  air;  the  weakest  and  most  timid  became 
delirious,  complaining  that  somebody  wanted  to  kill  them  by 
leaving  them  without  food  or  light.  They  imperiously  de- 
manded something  to  eat,  and  inveighed  against  Goflin.  They 
contended  for  the  candles,  which  they  devoured.  Some  went 
creeping  along  to  quench  their  thirst.  'It  seemed,'  said  they, 
•as  though  wo  were  drinking  the  blood  of  our  comrades.'  " 

However,  help  from  without  came  to  the  colliers.  At  the 
end  of  five  days,  twenty-four  colliers  were  released,  and  once 
more  saw  the  light  of  the  sun. 


^0tti}.$p0nHmii* 


S.\i.T  Lake  City,  Nov.  19,  18G9. 

Mf.ssus.  IfAimisox  .v  (Iofhik: 

Although  but  an  humble  tiller  of  the  soil,  1  find  many  ideas  and 
reflections,  peculiar  to  my  own  individual  organization,  will  come 
bubbling  up  unbidden,  convincing  ine  that  God  left  free  the  hu- 
n)an  mind,  and  that  we  cannot  binfl  without  destroying  its 
divinity. 

In  reading  the  Ma(;\7,ink,  in  which  I  am  always  deeply  inter- 
ested. 1  was  particularly  struck  with  the  «(alcnicut  made  by  Bro- 
ther K.  W.  TuUldge,  that  President  Young  remarked,  before  the 
High  Council  at  your  trial,  that  we  hail  revelations  enough  to  last 
a  thousand  years.  How  can  we  reconcile  tliat  with  his  statement, 
made  in  reply  to  l>avid  and  Alex.ander  Smith,  in  the  1 1th  Ward 
Assembly  Rooms,  that  the  15ib!e,  l»ook  of  Mormon  and  Book  of 
Covenants,  were  not  worth  the  aslies  of  a  rye  staw,  as  we  were 
hcncefortli  to  be  governed  by  the  Living  Oracles.  Be  governed 
by  Living  Oracles,  and  the  Heavens  closed  for  a  thousand  years? 

The  Lonl  informed  the  Prophet  Joseph  that  if  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-live  years,  he  should  see  Jtim  in  the  flesh.  Now,  if 
we  have  revelations  to  do  us  a  thousand  years,  why  should  the 
Lord  come  in  twenjy:  and  is  ho  to  bo  rlobarrod  from  giving  any 
revelations  when  he  doos  come? 
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Another  question  I  would  ask  for  information.  At  the  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Nauvoo,  when  the  burden  of  gathering  the 
tithing,  building  temples,  etc.,  was  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Twelve,  there  arose  a  controversy  between  President  Young 
and  the  Prophet.  President  Young  contended  that  **we  should 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,"  while  the  Prophet 
Joseph  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  by  inspiration, 
that  the  Twelve  should  give  a  strict  account  of  every  cent  of  tith- 
ing received  by  them,  and  also  pay  their  own.  Now  it  is  conced- 
ed by  all  that  the  Prophet  was  inspired  upon  that  occasion,  to  lay 
down  certain  rules,  and  make  certain  declarations,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  martyrdom,  which  soon  followed.  Consequently  those 
rules  were  to  be  laws  to  the  Twelve  and  the  Chureh,  when  he 
should  "go  to  rest  for  a  little  season.'' 

Now  please  notice  that  the  strongest  requirement  then  made  up- 
on the  Twelve,  and  that  upon  which  the  Prophet  ^laid  the  most 
stress,  was  that  they  should  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  tithing 
received  by  them.  Then  reflect  upon  the  statement  made  by 
President  Young,  a  few  conferences  since,  after  taking  all  the 
power  of  the  Twelve  into  his  own  hands,  that  he  could  not  tell 
what  had  become  of  the  tilliing.  When  he  innocently  made  that 
assertion,  did  lie  intend  to  acknowledge  that  the  mission  given 
him,  in  connection  with  the  balance  of  the  Twelve,  had  failed  in 
that  particular  upon  which  their  instructions  were  the  most 
definite?  And  if  one  tenth  of  the  property  of  the  Church  is  more 
than  one  man  can  control  and  properly  account  for,  would  it  not 
be  madness  to  concede  him  the  control  of  the  whole? 

The  issue  seems  plain.  If  the  canon  of  scripture  is  full  (in 
which  case  we  have  advanced  to  where  Joseph  commenced)  then 
let  us  all  use  the  best  intelligence  God  and  nature  have  given  us, 
by  living  in  accordance  therewith.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  Living  Oracles,  a  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator,  whose 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Ood,  we  should  be  allowed  to  know  when  his 
mission  commenced,  and  what  message  from  the  Heavens  inau- 
gurated that  august  event. 

Of  two  facts  we  are  certain.  It  could  not  have  been  at  the 
death  of  Joseph  ;  as  the  first  general  epistle  of  the  Twelve  de- 
clared, in  all  sincerity,  that  we  were  then  without  a  prophet  in 
the  flesh.  It  could  not  have  been  during  our  first  fifteen  years 
sojourn  in  the  mountains,  as  President  Young  frequently  de- 
clared, during  that  period,  that  he  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  but  simply  an  apostle  of  Joseph  Smith.  That 
the  Urim  and  Thummum  are  again  bestowed  upon  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  prophetic  visions  are  opened  to  his  mind,  I 
should  be  happy  to  learn;  but,  as  a  people,  we  could  not  be  pro- 
fited thereby  till  the  revelations  or  prophecies  were  presented  in 
proper  form;  nor  can  we  without  such  proof,  take  all  that  our 
worthy  President  and  the  Twelve  have  said  upon  the  subject  of 
his  non-Prophetship  as  a  joke,  and  assume,  under  penalty  of  dis- 
membership,  that  the  reverse  was  all  the  time  true. 

In  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
the  public  acts  of  public  men  are  public  property;  and  as  the 
present  religion  of  the  masses  is  centered  in  the  man,  we  cannot 
well,  in  touching  the  principle,  avoid  touching  the  man.  Our 
condition  is  not  without  a  precedent,  as  Moses  only  left  the  an- 
cient Israelites  a  few  days  before  they  erected  a  golden  calf.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  so  very  strange,  in  the  absence  of  revelation, 
that  we  as  a  people  should  confer  upon  our  fellow-man  the  honors 
only  due  a  God. 

Yours  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 

Agricola. 


Dear  JJrclfucu: 


T()OELE  City,  Nov  ICth,  18G1». 
*  it  *  * 


fe- 


I  pray  that  God  will  blesfj  you  in  your  present  undertaking  — 
namely,  in  spreading  truth.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Magazine:  also  very  much  instructed  and  enlightened  by  it,  not 
because  E.  L.  T.  Harrison  and  W.  S.  Godbe  publish  it,  but  because 
of  the  truth  it  contains;  and  my  prayer  is  that  God  will  continually 
bless  you  and  enlighten  your  minds,  that  you  may  bring  forth 
principles  which  will  be  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the 
people.  I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  on  "Unconditional 
Obedience;''  a  better  one  I  never  read,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
was  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty.  I  believe  that  all  the 
articles  published  in  the  Macazink,  on  points  of  doctrine,  are  dic- 
tated by  the  same  spirit.  I  anxiously  look  for  each  issue  of  the 
Mac.azine,  for  I  am  satisfied  it  will  enlighten  any  man  who  will 
read  it  and  give  heed  to  its  teachings.  I  call  you  brethren,  for  I 
look  upon  you  as  such,  notwithstanding  what  has  transpired  of 


late,  and  you  shall  have  my  fellowship  so  long  as  you  continue  in 
your  present  course  and  spirit;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  God  will 
bless  you  in  connection  with  your  brethren.     If  there  is  any  ap- 
ostacy  connected  with  your  proceedings  I  cannot  see  it. 
I  remain  your  brother,  in  love, 

Gkorc.k  W.  Kklsky. 


Eldkr  Wm.  S. 


Camp 
Godre, 


IN  THE  MorxTAiNs,  Nov.  Ist,  1809. 


Dear  Brother:  I  heard  a  rumor  that  you,  together  with  some 
others,  were  becoming  victimized  for  daring  to  express  an  honest 
opinion.  The  nature  or  particulars  of  your  crime  (?)  I  have  not 
learned,  not  having  seen  a  paper  for  some  weeks,  except  when  in 
the  hands  of  another,  who  read  in  my  hearing  an  article  headed, 
**Justifiable  Obedience,"  which  article  had  and  /<«/.*  my  unquali- 
fied approval.  Whether  that  was  your  fatal  step  1  do  not  know, 
but  would  like  to  be  enlightened. 

I  would  like  you  to  send  me  a  file  of  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  that  I  may  learn  how  ray  brother  has  sinnod  and  fal- 
len (I) 

I  nave  not  time  to  write  much,  but  I  think  a  deal.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  though  suflfering  from  the  effects  of  "blind  obedience," 
I  am  not  entirely  discouraged.  I  behold  the  dawning  of  a  day 
which  is  sure  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night,  ami  bring  joy  and 
gladness  to  many  a  desponding  heart. 

Ood  movcB  In  a  inyHtcrloiiH'wn.v. 
His  wuutlcrH  to  jierforni,  Ac. 

All  is  right,  and  I  recognize  the  finger  of  Providence  in  all  that 
is  taking  place. 

I  need  not  exhort  you  to  patience  nor  prayerfulness;  for  I  know 
you  too  well  to  believe  you  will  cease  communion  with  our  heavenly 
Father,  or  that  you  fail  to  prize  the  truths  of  our  religion. 

There  is  one  thing  certain, — if  hell  is  made  up  of  such  men  as 
yourself,  and  some  others  whose  names  I  have  heard  mentioned 
in  the  same  eonnection,  that  is  the  very  place  I  want  my  ticket 
for. 

Your  brother  in  the  gospel  of  truth  and  integrity. 

B. 


THE  DUCHESNE  ESTATE. 


**Hadn't  we  best  be  giltin'  back  to  the  shop  ?*'  asked  Philpot, 
after  two  or  three  days  of  continuous  eating  and  drinking,  which 
Roland  called  **looking  over  the  property." 

"Can't  see  it,'*  was  the  answer.  "Let  the  old  rum-hole  run  it- 
self. I'm  not  going  back  there  to  roost.  It's  a  mighty  good  mar- 
ket up  here,  and  the  bunks  just  fit  my  backbone.  What's  the  use 
of  going  anywhere?  The  whole  business  has  got  to  come  where  I 
am.  If  the  lawyers  want  me,  let  'em  call.  Tni  comfortable.  Ring 
for  another  bottle,  won't  you?" 

They  drank  as  usual;  neither  more  nor  less;  simply  all  they  could. 
The  result  was  as  usual  that  the  flabby  Philpot  slept  oti  the  first 
landing  of  the  stairway,  while  Roland  was  just  able  to  get  to  bed 
in  his  boots  and  trowsers.  The  household  servants,  aristocrati- 
cally contemptuous  of  this  plebeian  Stefano  and  Trinculo,  had  al- 
ready learned  to  minister  to  them  very  carelessly,  especially  in 
their  hours  of  helplessness.  During  the  night  Roland  awoke. 
Every  man  who  has  continuously  abused  his  nerves  with  strong 
drink,  knows  the  mysterious  terrors  which  come  upon  the  inebri- 
ate when  he  struggles  out  of  his  nightmares,  amid  darkness  and 
solitude.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  this  preco- 
cious debauchee  had  awakened  in  such  a  state  of  fright  that  he 
dared. not  stir  or  call  out.  But  this  time  there  was  really  some- 
thing horrible  present;  something  which  made  the  roots  of  his 
hair  shudder,  and  his  skin  give  out  a  cold  sweat;  something  which 
for  a  moment  paralyzed  his  limbs  and  his  tongue.  Vaporous 
moonlight,  falling  through  bluish  gauze  curtains,  cast  a  sicRly 
gleam  upon  a  tall,  lank  and  upright  figure,  draped  in  burial  wihte. 
Its  head  alone  was  uncovered;  the  graveclothes,  drooping  upon  the 
narrow  shoulders,  disclosed  a  skull;  the  yellowish  cranium,  the 
bleached  teeth  and  cavernous  eye-sockets  showed  with  horrible 
distinctness.  IK  stood  by  the  window,  with  the  stiffness  of  a  sen- 
tinel. But  at  Roland's  first  start  of  consciousness,  it  quitted  its 
position  with  a  slow  movement,  swept  noiselessly  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  halted  there,  facing  the  scared  drunkard.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  Roland  perceived  a  phosphorescent  glimmer  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  eyes.    - 
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Had  the  youth  been  in  good  health,  he  would  not  probably  have 
been  shaken  oyermuch,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 
alarmed  superstitiously.  But  his  nerves  were  disordered  by  a 
week's  debauch;  he  was  not  far  removed  from  delirium  tremens; 
he  was  hardly  sane.  During  one  of  those  minutes  which  take 
more  life  out  of  a  man  than  an  ordinary  month,  he  was  speechless, 
motionless,  paralytic  with  terror.  The  spectre  stirred;  it  slid  to 
the  corner  of  the  bed;  it  turned  to  approach  him. 

With  an  effort  which  filled  his  hair  and  bedewed  his  skin  with  a 
perspiration  like  that  of  death,  Roland  threw  up  his  benumbed 
hands  and  cried  in  a  squeaking  whisper,  *'Oo  away!'' 

It  wouldn't  go;  on  the  contrary  it  came  nearer;  it  tried  to  lie 
down  beside  him.  In  disgust  and  horror,  fearful  of  being  em- 
braced by  this  mouldering  visitant,  Roland  tumbled  to  the  back 
side  of  the  bed.  Scarcely  was  he  there  ere  the  ghost  stood  beside 
him.  Back  again  he  bounced,  and  back  glided  the  spectre.  Roland 
seemed  to  himself  a  mass  of  shuddering  gooseflesh,  on  the  point  of 
disintegration  and  dissolution,  ready  to  drop  to  pieces.  If  the 
shrouded  tormentor  had  dipped  skeleton  fingers  into  him  and  taken 
out  handfuls  of  loose  carcass,  he  would  not  have  been  astonished. 
Pieces  of  him  might  have  rubbed  otf  on  the  bedclothes  without  ex- 
citing his  surprise.  Escape  at  last:  he  leaped  from  the  bed  and 
ran:  bang  went  his  head  against  door-posts  and  walls:  he  never 
minded  it;  he  flew.  At  the  prospect  of  safety  his  voice  came  to 
him  in  the  long  shrill  scream  of  a  child,  which  recovers  its  breath 
after  a  fall.  Still  yelling,  he  reached  the  stairway,  and  fell  head- 
foremost. It  was  a  lucky  circumstance  for  him  that  flabby,  blub^ 
bery  Jacob  Philpot  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  landing.  Philpot 
awoke  with  a  grunt,  rolled  somebody  or  something  ofi*  his  stomach, 
tumbled  down  the  remaining  stkirs  after  it,  drew  his  revolver  and 
commenced  firing.  What  was  the  matter  he  did  not  know,  but  his 
Southern  instinct  led  him  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  his  shoot- 
ing-iron, and  he  blazed  away  in  the  darkness  like  a  platoon.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  dozen  people  got  otf  him  and  ran  away 
screeching.  His  last  ball  brought  down  a  glass  chandelier  in  the 
parlor,  with  a  crash  which  nearly  bereft  him  of  his  lowdown 
senses.  Then  there  was  silence;  next  a  tumult  of  negro  voices; 
servants  bearing  lights  flowed  into  the  hall;  and  thus  the  scene 
ended. 

Roland  reappeared  next  morning,  with  the  stains  of  earth  and 
herbage  on  his  back,  showing  how  he  had  passed  the  close  of  the 
night.  At  the  breakfast-table  there  was  a  period  of  sulky  silence. 
Roland  kept  one  eye  shut;  sometimes  the  right,  sometimes  the  left; 
the  open  one  always  glaring  at  Philpot.  The  doughty  countenance 
of  the  latter  had  an  expression  like  that  of  a  dog  who  discovers 
that  he  has  attempted  to  bite  his  master,  mistaking  him  for  a 
stranger. 

**I  say,  old  porpus  chops,  you  come  mighty  near  finishin'  me 
last  night,"  began  the  heir  of  the  Duchesne  estate. 

*'I  didn't  know  it  was  you,''  returned  the  victim  of  rum  dropsy, 
with  a  bestial  humility.  **rd  a  shot  myself  sooner  than  fired  at 
you." 

*  Oh,  you  would,  would  you?*'  said  Roland,  with  a  squint  of 
harrowing  incredulity.  "Let's  see  you  do  it  next  time.  I  wouldn't 
mind  if  you  tried  it  on  now.     DonH  hold  in  on  my  account." 

"How  could  I  know  who   was  thar?"  pleaded  Philpot,     "You 

mounted  me  in  the  dark  like  a  bag  o'  cotton.     Got  your  boot  in 

.  my  mouth  the  first  lick.     I  thought  the  niggers  was  insurrected." 

"Somethin'  got  into  my  room  last  night,  and  wanted  to  light  on 
me." 

"Like  enough  niggers.     Was  it  black?" 

"No,  it  was  white — whiter  than  a  grave-stone — had  a  skull  and 
grinned  at  me.  By  Jiminy!  I  sweat  all  my  whiskey  out  of  me  in 
less  'n  a  minute." 

"Look  a  herei  Roland,"  implored  Philpot,  "jest  keep  an  eye  on 
yerself.     Fm  afeard  it  v  as  the  man  with  the  poker.*' 

"I  don't  go  it  half  so  hard  as  you  do.  Why,  I  got  to  bed  last 
night,  and  you  keeled  up  on  the  stairs.'' 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  it  don't  matter  about  me.  Now  you,  jest 
come  into  this  property,  you'd  be  a  heavy  loss  to  yerself.  Let's 
try,  jest  for  a  day  or  two,  to  stay  sober.  Don't  let's  get  outside 
of  more  'n  a  bottle  apiece,  and  that  plain  whiskey.  These  wines 
and  mixed  drinks  are  bad  for  the  health.*' 

"I  pint.  Let's  have  a  temperance  society.  Tell  old  Tom  to  give 
us  our  two  bottles,  and  lock  up  the  rest  and  hide  the  key." 

It  was  done.  All  day  these  two  teetotallers  suff'ered  with  thirst 
on  their  quart  apiece.  At  evening,  sober,  wretched  and  desperate, 
they  extorted  the  key  of  the  wine-vault  from  Tom,  and  drank 
themselves  a  trifle  drunker  than  usual.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  Philpot  went  under  the  table,  an  indistinct  mass  of  snoring 
pulp,  much  in  the  state  of  a  stranded  jelly-fish,  and  not  greatly 
differing  from  one  in  features  and  expression.  With  his  two  hands 

ft 


on  the  board,  as  if  about  to  address  an  audience,  Roland  struggled  * 
to  his  perpendicular,  turned  himself  as  slowly  and  carefully  as  if  ; 
he  were  a  crate  of  china,  and  set  off  lurchingly  for  his  bedroom,  j 
one  eye  sagaciously  open.  At  the  stairs  he  halted,  the  ascent 
looked  a  mile  high,  and  straight  up  at  that,  moreover  he  was 
vaguely  afraid  of  the  ghost.  A  little  before  he  had  not  wanted  as- 
sistance, but  now  he  thought  he  should  like  some  niggers. 

<*What  those  fellahs  gone  to  bed  for?  Why  don't  they  set  up  for 
me?     I'll  teach  'em  their  business.     I'll  light  on  'em.     D — n  'em!" 

Such  were  his  reflections,  and  such  he  supposed  were  his  words, 
as  he  zig-zagged  from  wall  to  wall  toward  the  rear  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  spacious  edifice  in  reality,  and  to  Roland  it  now  seemed 
illimitable.  Moreover,  the  footing  was  unsteady;  the  floors  keeled 
up  before  him  and  behind  him,  it  was  like  walking  a  deck  in  a 
storm.  After  a  laborious  and  eventful  journey,  he  found  aback 
door,  strove  obstinately  with  it,  swore  at  it  and  got  it  open.  Step- 
ping into  a  piazza,  faintly  illuminated  by  starlight,  he  fell  over 
something.  A  nondescript!  wrapped  in  loose  drapery,  a  pack  of 
unassorted,  scrabbling- legs  and  arms,  a  mysterious  monster,  soft 
in  some  spots  and  tough  as  timber  in  others,  a  most  clamorous 
monster,  too,  squealing  and  bellowing  in  various  voices.  Suddenly 
invigorated  by  terror,  Roland  grappled  with  it,  rolled  over  it, 
went  under  it  and  lost  himself  in  the  middle  of  it.  Among  the 
amazing  members  of  the  creature  there  seemed  to  be  one  wooden 
one,  which  was  particularly  hard  on  him,  grinding  his  shins, 
mashing  his  nose  and  pinching  his  fingers. 

"H-o-o!"  howled  the  caitiff,  "who  dat  fightin'  me?  Hi  yah ! 
Jumboloro  got  you.  Now  guess  you  catch  it.  H-o-o-o!"  And  then 
followed  a  burst  of  goblin  laughter,  "Wah,  wah,  wah." 

After  a  fierce  struggle  they  tumbled  apart  and  rose.  There  was 
a  brief  pause  for  breath,  during  which  they  faced  each  other  in 
silence,  like  two  game-cocks.  Then  the  monster  began  to  dance; 
squeaking  and  bellowing  and  tossing  its  drapery,  it  capered  about 
Roland;  legs  and  arms,  or  perhaps  fins,  of  various  lengths,  went 
out  and  in  marvellously;  now  and  then  it  stamped  with  what 
sounded  like  a  hoof. 

Roland  had  made  a  tolerable  fight  thus  far,  but  this  demonstra- 
tion was  too  much  for  his  whiskey-rotted  nerves,  and  he  undertook 
to  retreat.  The  moment  he  faced  about,  down  came  the  nonde- 
script's head,  there  was  a  miscellaneous  charge  of  legs  and  fins 
and  hoofs,  one  awful  butt,  and  the  drunkard  was  on  his  face.  He 
rolled  over  on  his  back  just  in  time  to  witness  a  new  horror.  With 
a  rush  of  drapery  a  white  object  passed  through  the  piazza  into 
the  hall,  where  it  turned  and  revealed  a  skeleton-head,  the  eye 
sockets  faintly  blazing.  Uttering  a  simultaneous  shriek,  the  late 
combatants  skedaddled  in  any  number  of  different  directions.  The 
last  sound  which  Roland  heard  was  that  awful  hoof  going  from 
him  through  the  darkness.  For  the  second  time  in  forty-eight 
hours  he  passed  the  night  out  of  doors.  By  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  the  house  servants  were  full  of  stories  about  ghosts,  vondoos 
and  obis.  There  was  an  influenia  of  fright  on  the  place,  every- 
body caught  it,  and  had  it  badly,  like  a  second  attack  of  measles; 
niggers  and  white  folks,  they  were  all  laid  up  with  it. 

"I  say,  I  never  believed  in  ghosts  before,''  observed  Roland  to 
the  chalky-faced  Philpot.  "But  hanged  if  it  don't  begin  to  smell 
pretty  strong  of 'em.     What's  to  be  done,  old  porpus-chops  ?" 

"Better  quit  till  the  'state  is  settled.  Reckon  it  ain't  quite 
squar,  this  livin'  on  a  dead  man  afore  the  lawyers  is  done  with 
him.'    Told  ye;  -n  the  fust  place,  didn'  feel  easy  'bout  it." 

"What  would  the  boys  say  to  hear  we  was  scared  out  by 
ghosts?" 

"Boys  be  cussed  I  If  they  say  anything,  ask  'em  to  settle  thar 
bills." 

"I  guess  I  won't  go  till  Pve  inquired  into  the  character  of  this 
old  institution  among  the  neighbors,"  decided  Roland.  "Have up 
some  horses,  Philpot.     We'll  ride  round." 

The  Rambeau  house  being  the  nearest,  they  made  their  first 
visit  there.  Philpot,  like  a  meek  lowdowner,  as  he  was,  wanted  to 
stop  in  the  hall,  but  Roland  nudged  him,  trod  on  his  toes  and 
winked  at  him  authoritatively,  and  the  two  entered  the  parlor  to- 
gether. With  a  slight  flush  in  her  pale,  massive  face,  Madame 
Rambeau  rose  to  receive  the  heir  of  the  Duchesne  estate.  Her  eye 
was  very  investigating,  she  was  querying  whether  theroungman 
would  do,  she  glanced  to  see  how  he  was  received  by  Ninette.  A 
very  politic  and  a  slightly  greedy  lady  was  Madame  Rambeau. 
Ninette  answered  the  awkward  bow  of  Roland  by  a  cold  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  and  without  rising.  Even  Madame  found  the 
young  man  "horrid,''  could  hardly  conceal  her  dislike  of  his 
gashed  lip,  sore  nose,  swelled  face  and  plug-ugly  manner,  began 
to  feel  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  do.  Still, 
she  had  told  Ninette  to  treat  him  decently,  in  case  he  should  call; 
she  had  tried  to  hint  to  her  that  a  fortune  is  to  a  husband  what 
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sugar  is  to  a  pill,  ami  she  was  secretly  wrathful  at  the  girl's 
averted  face  and  chill  demeanor.  Daughters  have  so  little  pym- 
patby  with  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  niothersl  Daughters,  in 
gkort,  are  so  hardhaarted!  So  felt  Madame. 

'*My  name  is  Roland,'  said  the  legatee,  advancing  with  one 
moist  eye  closed  and  the  other  fixed  on  Ninette.  "And  this  is  my 
friend  and  bar — my  frien<l,  Mr.  i*Jiilpot.*' 

"Have  the  goodness  to  sit  down,''  replied  Madame  Rambeau. 
*'But  why  call  yourself  Roland  ?  The  name  should  now  be  Duch- 
esne, should  it  not  ?" 

•'You're  right,  ma'am.  Duchosno.  Vhats  the  will.  That\sso. 
But  I  haven't  got  used  to  it  yet.     New  thing.'' 

**Ah!  but  you  are  so  well  paid  for  it  I  '  smilcMl  the  lady.  "The 
Duchesne  estate  is  worth  a  name,  even  an  aristocratic  one,  like 
yours.' 

"Heavy  old  estate,'  admitted  Roland.     "Dig  thing.*' 
Madame*s  eyes  flashed — this  coarse,   stupitl   boor  was  intoler- 
able, she  wanted  to  hurt  him. 

"Are  you  descended  from  iUc  grcjit  Roland — the  Roland  of 
Charlemagne?"  she  asked,  "lie  was  mad,  you  know.  I  hope  brain 
affection  does  not  run  in  the  family." 

Roland  had  not  a  suspicion  tiiat  he  was  being  satirized;  her 
sneer,  smothered  in  smiles,  was  to  him  quite  impalpable.  More- 
over, not  being  a  student  of  Ariosto,  ho  was  puzzled  by  her  allusion 
to  Orlando  Furioso.  Do  glanced  askant  at  Philpot  for  guidance. 
But  that  worthy,  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  "high-toned" 
people,  sat  meek  and  speechless  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  his  nap- 
less hat  between  his  greasy  knees  and  his  white  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor. 

"You  beat  mr^  ma'am,"  confessed  Roland.  "You  do  beat  me 
bad.  I  don't  know  whethei-  I'm  dej>cended  from  the  old  chap  or 
not.     Waa  he  much  mad  ?" 

"He  entirely  lost  his  wits,  and  tluy  had  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
moon,"  said  Madame,  gravely. 

"The  devil!"  muttered  Roland,  turning  a  glance  of  bewilder- 
ment upon  Phiipot.  The  latter  slightly  elevated  his  colorless  eyes, 
and  whispered  out  of  one  corner  of  his  tobacco-stained  mouth, 
"Some  vondoo  business.  I  reckon." 

"Queer  country,  anyway,  ma'am,"  continued  Roland.  "My  old 
Louse  over  there  is  haunted,  or  somcthin'  like  it.'' 

"Ah!  is  it  ?"  answered  Madame,  calmly.  "But,  of  course,  it  is. 
I  knew  it." 

"The  what's  his  name  you  did  !      Flow  long  has  it  been  so  '!" 
"About  fifty  3»ears." 

"What?  and  old  Duchesne  lived  there  all  the  while?" 
"But  it  killed  him  at  last,  you  know.'' 

"I  say,  Philpot,  that's  what  made  the  old  boy  drink  so,''  whis- 
pered Roland,  opening  both  his  eyes  with  a  start. 

Philpot,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  putty-colored  face, 
responded  with  a  groan  of  assent  and  dismay.  After  some  further 
conversation  the  visitors  departed. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them,  Ninette  spoke  for  the 
flrst  time  since  their  appearance. 

"Mamma,  how  could  you  tell  them  that  the  Duchesne  place  has 
been  haunted  ?" 

"I  meant,"  replied  the  mother,  "haunted  by  viue." 
"Ah !  but  that  is  too  bad  on  our  poor  old  friend.     I  am  sun*  he 
was  good  when  ho  cried  over  Jeanie  Deans.*' 

"Besides,  I  want  that  brute  to  be  driven  away,"  continued  the 
elder  lady.  "I  want  time  for  Vincent  to  be  found,  and  to  arrive. 
Every  day  that  this  creaUirc  stays  strengthens  his  claim  to  the  es- 
tate Possession,  I  have  always  heard,  is  nine  points  of  the  law." 
Thus,  in  her  womanly  and  dense  ignorance  of  law,  talked  Mad- 
ame. 

What  with  the  skeleton-headed  apparition,  and  his  drunken 
fight  with  the  equally  drunken  .Jumboloro,  ancl  Madame  Ram- 
beau's  adroit  hints  of  ancient  hauntings,  our  friend  Roland  went 
homo  convinced  that  the  Duchesne  place  was  no  fitting  resilience 
for  human  beings. 

"Hanged  if  1  dont  travel  to  niorr(jw  I  '  ho  said  to  Philpot,  as 
they  ambled  along.  "And  before  l  como  back,  ill  have  a  new 
house  built.  1  aiti'l  goin'  to  live  in  a  grave,  with  ghostsand  von- 
doos,  Philpot.  It  ain't  my  style.  It  never  was,  and  I  aiu'l  goin' 
to  begin  it  now,  you  bet  your  pile  on  it." 

That  evening,  Ninette,  alone  in  the  R.imbeau  veranda,  wns  [»on- 
dering  and,  perhaps,  crying  over  the  (juestion,  "Where  was  Vin- 
cent?" The  Duchesne  estate  was  now  a  matter  of  minor  conse- 
quence to  her,  so  overwhelmitig  was  her  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  man  she  loved.  Not  a  word  from  him  for  three  weeks;  no  re- 
ply to  letters  of  in(|uiry  sent  to  Mobile.  It  was  insnpportable,  it 
was  horrible. 


fe 


Presently  there  was  an  outburst  of  joyful  shrieks  and  bellows 
from  the  greenery,  near  the  gate;  and  in  another  moment  Jumbo- 
loro appeared  in  the  ihadowy  p.athway  which  led  up  to  the  man- 
sion. The  bacchanalian  old  faun  was  outd«>ing  himself;  it  sccmeil 
as  if  his  sound  leg  wouM  run  clear  away  from  his  bobbed  one,  and 
dismember  him;  his  raiment  waved,  his  atick  slashed  the  orange 
branches,  and  tha  whites  of  his  eyes  illuminate<l  the  evening. 

Prancing,  jerking,  snorting,  and  squeaking  up  to  the  veranda, 
he  bellowed,  "II-o-o-o  !  This  time  he  come.  >ias'r  Henry  Vin- 
cent !  Here  he  be  for  sure.  .lundndoro  tdl  you  both  times.  Wah, 
wah,  wall.' 

Strong  desire  is  always  ready  to  take  the  wings  of  hope,  and 
carry  us  aloft.  Ninette  -praig  to  hrr  feet,  with  the  cry,  "Oh, 
Jumboloro!  is  it  true?'" 

Then,  seeing  another  figure  coming  up  the  walk,  the  rushed 
down  the  steps,  ran  through  the  tlower-seentcd  gloom,  and  threw 
herself  into  eager  arms. 

".My  darling!  my  go<ldess!  my  gloriou-;  beauty!'  whispered 
the  stranger,  Jurning  her  head  back  to  look  into  her  face. 

After  a  time,  no  doubt  pleasantly  filleil,  there  came  a  moment 
when  she  was  able  to  say,   "Oh!  what  has  kept  you  so  long?  ' 

"1  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  he  answered.  -But  I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Such  a  thing  shall  never  have  a  chance 
to  happen  again.  I  was  invited  to  a  bachelor  supper  in  New  Or- 
leans. After  supper,  as  1  was  going  Iiome.  or  going  Fomewhere.  I 
don't  know  where — pardon  me,  my  dear  child;  I  assure  you  it  is 
the  last'folly  of  the  kind.  Well,  1  don't  know  what  happened  till 
next  morning.  But  then  1  found  myself  on  a  vessel  dropping  down 
the  river.  They  told  me  that  1  had  shippe<l  myself  for  a  common 
sailor.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  that  1  was  kidnapped  while 
I  was  asleep.     You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you?" 

"What  an  outrage!"  exclaimed  Ninette.  "The  wretchesought 
to  be  punished." 

"Well,  I  made  a  row,  as  you  may  suppose.  After  a  few  days  I 
frightened  the  captain,  and  he  took  me  into  the  cabin.  Finally,  we 
met  a  vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans;  and  so,  instead  of  visiting 
Havre.^here  I  am.  You  are  not  angry  with  me?  You  don't  despise 
me,  Ninette?'' 

"Oh  Henry!"  she  sighed,  lit  ting  her  face  to  worship  him. 

"You  are  sufficiently  punished,'  she  8ai«l,  presently.  "You  have 
lost  the  Duchesne  estate.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  so  sud- 
denly," she  added,  tenderly.  "Don't  mind  it.  We  shall  not  need 
it.     We  can  be  very  happy  without  it." 

"You  dear  child,"  he  whispered,  caressing  her  hand.  "Tell  me 
the  whole  story." 

"It  has  gone  to  a  hideous  little  wretch — a  barkeeper,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — who  calls  himself  I'Mward  Roland.  Ob,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  will  said  Edward  Rolund.  Nobody 
comprehends;  but  so  it  is." 

"My  name  is  Kdward  Roland,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"Henry!  what  do  you  mean?"  ;:he  exclaimed,  stepping  bock 
from  him.      "Who  are  you  ?" 

"Now,  1  have  got  to  tell  you  another  bad  affair,  and  this  time 
you  will  be  really  angry,''  lie  stammerctl.     "It  was  a  duel." 

"Oh!"  answered  Ninette,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  Duels  were  not 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  Southern  girls. 

"I  was  a  second,"  he  continued.  "One  of  tlie  principals  was 
killed.  So  the  authorities  of  Mobile  got  out  warrant."?  for  all  the 
parties  concerned.  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  had  tried  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  settlement.  Still,  I  clidn't  want  to  be  arrested. 
So  I  ran  away.  I  took  the  name  of  Henry  Vincent,  and  lived 
for  a  while  in  Carrollton.  Then  1  came  up  here  to  visit  my 
father's  old  friend,  Duchesne.  That  is  the  whole  mystery,  Ni- 
nette. Are  you  angry  with  me?"  If  she  was  angry  she  did  not 
show  it  in  the  usual  way,  for  she  let  him  seize  her  hands  once 
more. 

"I  knew  about  this  olher  Roland,''  he  added.  "Duchesne 
knev/  him,  too — used  to  clrink  at  his  pbuc.  But  he  probably 
never  heard  him  called  anything  but  Ned.  1  heard  of  the  fellow's 
claim  in  New  Orleans,  and  have  seen  my  lawyer  about  it.  The 
will  is  badly  worded,  of  course;  but  my  right  can  be  maintained. 
Your  mother  is  a  witness  as  to  what  Rolan<l  was  meant. 

Some  weeks  after  Kdward  Roland,  the  barkeeper,  had  been 
dispossessed  by  Kdward  Roland,  the  gentleman  (now  Duchesne), 
the  conversation  at  the  Rambeau  dinner-table  turned  on  theghost 
of  the  Duchesne  mansion. 

"Perhaps  I  had  best  explain,  "  said  Madame  R.ambeau.  "U  was 
a  little  trick  of  my  own.     Cato  here  managed  it  admirably." 

Cato  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  went  on  serving  the  table. 

*'W]iat  was  the  use  of  it?'  demanded'Ninette. 

"Well — if  was  soothing,''  answered  Madame. 
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THE  GRiEFENBERG  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEM. 


ARION  PIANOFORTE  i 

GRA  ynS  A  XD  GRA  .^  D  .SV  -r  i  RKS. 

Tjx;  OCTAYJ'. 

The  •  'ARloy  "  is  tlie  vim  y  b^st  I'iiiii'»  lor  the  Civat 
\Vest;be(HU-o  ir  stJiiuls  in  tu\.>  u.n-^e^-  iiuuiauy  nth.T 
Piano.  t  requires  no  repnirnii:  w  ri--ulating;  ship- 
ping  «ny  «lifjt«uicc,or  ilau-r'''-'''^  «!"**!>  uot  allcct  ilitMa. 


'M^ 


•v^BCsr? 


It  coninit'iJceswliCiC  the  'First  Preinitnu  "  Makers 
stop,  and  upon  the  most  improved  Mo<]ern  sciile 
makes  four  patHnte«l  improvements  ;  which  make 
the  Ariou  more  jsimple.  yet  stronger;  increa^-iutf  its 
vi»Iuinenud  heauty  of  tone,  while  rendering' the  in- 
strument more  endnriui;. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

FirKt.  Tho  i)atent  Arioii  Keveis.-d  Wuoden  Agrafle 
Bridt;c.  which  retains  all  tlio  purity   ..f  tone  ..nly 
found   in   a   wooden   bridjxe  .tho   res:   whereon  tho  | 
strings    lav),  and    obtains   ail  tlu-    •    iid  prolon;;ed   . 
strength  of  tone  of  tiu.  niettil  A^ratfe,  without  that   { 
acute  metnlic  muse  which  tiiOrjelal  Agrafle  develops 
by  use.  ,    „, 

Sec(»ndlv,  The  rafeul  -lr»f/u  Compound  Arrest- 
Plank,  which  hoi.i>  tl  e  tunim;  pins  is  six  thick- 
nesses of  hard  nuiph'.  ih--  ,irii::  <d"  each  layer  rnns  in 
a  ditlerent  directi.^,j..  Tin-  .i.ivantii-i-i  aro.  tlie  io 
ton^  strain  of  tli'«  strinu;")  cannot  ^ldit  our  Jrio/i 
wre-'t-plank,  as  fietjucntly  happens  in  oth^r  Pianos, 
and  when  peopl.-^ay  ■■.V»/  Piano  won't  atmuf  in  tun*.'' 
all  otiier  nnihers  mnsr  u-u  tlu-  sinule  >\rc^t  plank 
with  the  irrair  running;  (Uily  one  x\;i\. 

The  Arton  Tuiiiii'4-l'in-  luivp  vu<]  \vo..,l  fo  hol-l 
them  on  every  -i<'.«'.  whil'-all  oth.-r  iiiaist-r- i  .in  have 
it  onlv  u[»on  iwo  sit'.i-.  i'!  their  {hv.^. 

Thirdly,  The  Paimt  Ari-ni  lMM--.]iaI  ftusfuinin;; 
Biir,  exfendiuL!:  parcll-l  with  thf  .-teil  strinu-s  under 
the  *iver  strung  lla>s -^trinjj.^.  The  Jrim,  i>  tlic  only 
Piano  wherein  the  emuiiious  st:ain  <.f  the  lar;;c 
>teel  string>  is  resi-ted  in  th«-  natural  phicn  and  di- 
rection. Using  thi<  l>ar  rendrrs  tl,o  v cakc'rt  part  in 
all  other  over  fstrung  Pianos  t'.je 

STRONGEST  IN  7H^  ARION. 

Fourthlv,  The  Patent  Ar^on  Iron  Frame  conceu- 
tnite-j  all  tlie  )netal  in  front  of  t lie  tuning  pin  line, 
and  its  frame  is  let  ii'to  'butte  I »  the  front  edge  <:f  llic 
wooden  wre^t  phii.l:,  ^hereby  preventing  the  great 
strain  of  the  i«trir«:s  upoji  it  from  -putting  or  mov- 
ing it  one  partich  .  All  other  "Full  Iron  Frame.-)" 
cover  the  entire  wrest  plank,  an^l  wiieu  it  is  split  It 
cannot  be  seen,  the  woi.d  of  t):e  Arirn  \\iv<t  ylank 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 
HEALTH  SECURED 

BV  ISIXG 
HERRICK'S  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

Til  is  remarkable  Am- 
erican PuMuedy  is  car- 
rying the  H-orhf.  h'J 
.<iori!i.  (tvi-r  tivfm'i- 
liou  lo\-.-.-  ar>i  sojil 
uinualiy.  ('oinpo-ii'il 
-ntirclv  of  Flowei-s, 
KoMts/  Bal-anis  iuid 
Extracts,  their  cl1<.  rt 
on  the  human  s\  vt»'!ii 
is  pi»'a-ant,  -atisfac- 
loiy  and  sncof.— ful. 
.    ^  They  are  a  po,-ifi\e 

>•  !i:ed"y   f o  r    Li  ve  i" 
^    ^^_  Compiaint",    Gout, 

Jaundice.  Dvrpcjr^Ta,  UluMiiuati-*m.  AlTections  of  the 
Bladder  and'kiilnev.  Fevers.  Neivon-^ncss,  Erysipelas, 
Disean-s  of  the  -kin.  lujpurity  of  tVe  Blood,  lutlama- 
tiou.  Melancholv.  Sick  Headache,  Costivenesn,  Pains 
in  the  lli-ad.  BVeast.  Side.  Buck  and  Limbs,  Pib-s, 
Bilious  Af  ectiou<.  Female  Diseaso^,  etc.,  et«'. 
LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 
— 0 — 

KID  STRENCTHENINC  PLASTERS. 

The-^e  renowned  Plas- 
ters cure    pains,  weak- 
ne-is  and  distress  in  the 
back,   sides  and   breast, 
in  five  hours.      Indeed, 
so  certain   are   they   to 
do  thijj,   that    the    pro- 
,    juietor   warmnts  thtun. 
I    spread  from  resins,  l-al- 
■  s,inis  and    g  u  m  s  ,   o  n 
beautiful    Kid  leather, 
renders  them  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  tho  wants 
Jf  Female- and   other-*. 
Each  Plaster  will  wear 
,  from    one   to    f  on  r 
-,,  lU'i:- th-*,  and    in    rheu- 
^^1  ni a  t  i c    CO  m  p  1  a  i  nt  s . 
^    --^  sprains  and  brui-e".  fre- 

effects  rnres  when  all  I'ther  reme.lies  hiil. 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 
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THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

iVf^-'VVpported  by  either  bnncome.  weak  l-\'-^^'  '\|"/';, 
ifess  or  complicated  Patent-'.  ^\  -  append  a  tex%  ui 
bought  opinions  of  those  who 

KNOW  THE  ABIDN. 

Tho  >Jab=cal  Director  of  thr>  New  Yovk  C'-nsc-va- 
t<M-T  of  Mt.sic.  Edwnrd  MnU,uIa"<- y.  -Ap  .  -  i  lie 
AHon  Ibought  of  you  is  the  hest  Piar.o  I  cvc.  plac- 
ed on;  that  rolling  bass  and  silvery  tr^Jde.  rtc 

John  If.  TI'orK/*,  Piano  Ix-aler.  Oswego.  X.  Y..  soy-: 
f  Tho  tone  is  truly  immense,  an  I  .v.^r;:is>e^  an.Mnin.u 
in  the  shape  of  a  i'iano  we  ev-r^awc:'  hvard  ol,etc. 

Horace  Grrrl;,  said:  -The  Arion  is  the  best  S-iuar'- 
Piano,  superior  lor  its  coarnesa  and  brillJai*(y  of 
tone,"  ic. 

Lotiis  M'agnn;  Fort  Lo  iverworth,  says:  ''My  Piano 
arrived  here  in  splendid  order.  Its  <one  nils  my  par- 
lor with  melodv-it  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 

all   who  hear  it.      Mi.s .   wh«.  is    leali.  ig   the 

Piano  desires  nio  to  order  one  for  her,    Hr. 

We  desire  agent-*  in  every  city  where  v  e  have  not 
appointed  them.  ^,^,,,-,t  i     ^     r^rk 

CO\  ELI    >t  CO., 

BROAr>vAY,  N.  y , 

General  Agents  forG.  C.  Mjid-u)  's  Pat.  Arian  Pmuo- 
f«rtes. 


itive  r.  nicdv  for  Catarrh,  nrouchiti-.  Minis- 
..-.■  Throar    Lu.^ofV..iee,onensive  l)iMhaii:.-s 

,.  II,..i,|.  p.u-rial   Deafnes-..  Sounds  <d  Distant 

Uaterfalh,  ^Vlli//.in^  of  f^teani.  etc.  . 

ifei>-  TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  'aJi 
But  is  useil  in  a  c..nimon  pipe.  It  cures  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Medicated  Air.  All  the  membran«'s  ot  the 
head  and  throat  are  brondit  immediately  under  its 
intliience.  This  remedv  strikes*  at  the  ro<.t  ot  the 
dise;ise.an<l  drives  from  the  market  all  other  med- 
icines 1<r  the  same  nmlttdles. 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  POWDERS. 

Those  eel-  i 

ebrated  and  I 

renowned 

powders  for 

horses    and 

cattle  buvt? 

bwou  te-^ted 

by  an  intel- 

li'-tnt  pult- 

c  fi»r    six- 

-eu    yt-ars. 

Hundreds 

„■••' .I  rimipal  horsemen  of  the  Union  have  laonounc- 
...;  (h,Mi,  the  (Milv  Condition  Powders  .ate  I.,  use  and 
Work  ilie  h.u-^e.*  There  is  nothini,'  in  them  to  .xpose 
the  animal,  but.  on  the  contrary.  everythmLr  to  im- 
l.rove  tlieui.  The  proprietors  of  h'-i-e  ^iHli-^id-'/';'': 
nibus.es,  and  sta-e  owners  in  all  the  i.nnc.pal  cities 
use  tJiem:  and  tli.-ir  combined  testimony  stamps 
them  one  of  the  w*)nders  of  medical  science.  Letteis 
J!:-ient  t(»  till  a  small  book  are  in  our  po^ses<lon, 
tc'tifx  iiii;  to  their  t;oodner-s.  Merchants  are  re.iuest- 
ed  to  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  purchase  money 
bhould  they  tail  to  K'ive  sutisfactiou. 

r:^"\ll  the  above  nrticle.s  are  sold  by  Dru>:}ri-'ts 
and^Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  WIlULEfeALb 
and  II ET AIL  by 


Ayer's 

Hair   Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
its  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  dressing  \vhich  is 
nt  once  am'eeable.  Heal- 
th V.  and  effectual  for 
pre-evvinp:  the  ha  i  r  . 
p^tiJt  tl.  (,r  !/rff//  liat'r   in 

ini(f  ((jlor  irith  the  f/fos>< 
nnti  frtifUnrss  uf  j/outli . 
Thill  hair  is  thickened, 
lallinir  hair  is  checked, 
and  baldness  often,  though  not  always, 
cured  by  its  use.  Nothing  can  restore 
the  h:Mr  where  the  follicles  are  destroy- 
ed, or  the  glands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
But  such  as  remain  can  be  saved  for 
usefulness  by  this  application.  Instead 
of  fouling  the  hair  with  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous.  Its 
occasional  use  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  Lrray  or  falling  off,  and  c<»nse- 
quently  prevent  baldness.  Free  from 
those  deleterious  substances  which  make 
S!»mc  preparations  dangenius  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  tho  Vigor  can  only 
benefit  but  n<.t  harm  it.  If  wanted 
merely  lor  a 

HAIR  DRESSINa 

nothing  else  can  be  found  so  desirable. 
<'nntaining  lu'ither  oil  nor  dye.  it  docs 
not  soil  white  cambric,  and  yet  lasts 
long  on  the  hair,  giving  it  a  rich  gloi sy 
lusturo  and  a  grateful  perfume. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

rUACTICAL     ANU       A-NYLlTlCAb       ClIF.MlST.s. 

LOWELL,  3IASS. 

Price    1,25. 


and 


FOR   SALE  i:V 

S.\IT  lAKE  cm. 

by  Druggists  and' Dealers  in  Medicines  • 


GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

areknoxx   to  1  be  t nubs  from  Chiaigo  to  tbe  Car.irt-:: 
all  Ciroj.Msand  Drngfri-ts  kc-pp  tbo:n. 


W.^i.; 


ilLVEK,    KNOINKKU    AND    MACHINIST 

i,ik>  n..rtb  ol  TalKMnncb-,  on    Itb'irrai.li  Im- 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

L.  W.  Wawer  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

67  Murray  Stbret,  NEW  YORK. 


H' 


VVOOD3IANSEE  &  BKO. 

AiT  conMuntly  Mipidied  witb  h  tin*'  stock  of  P..  u^^s. 
tirs,  ^hettin'.r".  Prints,  Denims  <  oi-^t-i  Jt-nn.-  l»t- 
lainos  Stitinett.-,  Cnish,  Kentncky  Jfuns-,  otc;  HsUn 
and  Caps,  Bo*ts  lUid  Shoiv^,  u  Kijlendid  a^.ortniwH. 
The  ciKOCKRY  DEPARTMENT  IS  cM.niplet.^  in  van- 
ity and  qniility. 

rOME-MADE  CANDY  ISPUREl-J.H.  ^}\^'^^. 

'       tunfactnrer  of   Pure  Candy,    ^vhob^^^^^^^^ 
ndail,   at    the     "GOLDEN   liATii,  BAIvER\    AND 
CONFECTIONERY/'  Main  Ktrett. 

jj^  Oouft^ctiouery   in  variety  and   qnality   une- 
qnalled. 
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EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

CECOND  SOUTH  ST.       ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  ATTWMO  TO  \  ««      i^  S3IITH  BIIO.3- 
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Utah  Magazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  91  eacb. 


§THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


-O- 


W.  S.  OODBK,  H.  LATEY.  •»  ^  "F    C    XL    S " 

[teTABLMMIlD  1855.] 


,.",;^tr™Z':.:'.rri;  godbe  &  co.,  INcm  Scale  pianos, 

determined  to  sell  at  the  YEBY  LOWEST  RATES 

at  RETAIL.  Are  H»ceiTing  Daily  WITH    IU()>     FUAMK. 


An    imiiieiiJ^e    variety    of  ^     ^ 

"°**" ""  WALKER  BROS  Drugs,Medicines 


Over-frtiuii^  13i««,  hi  id  Agraffe  15  rid  ire. 


:»jc  IK  n^cp  Jii>  EE  cp  ::«r  w  a 


in^hc^Po^^iTori*1«5' "'  ''*''"  C^a*^aiBaiS.«5»asi,  PARLOK,  CHURSI ANB  CABINET 

WALKER  BROS.  __ 

D^SS  STUrrS,  onacsr^srs, 

The  l>e-l  i!ian»r.aftiir«'.l  :     Wain.ntod  ;«.r  .>JX  \far>.     | 

WALKER  BROS,  ^^^^^a,  oils,  _ 


town, 


Grei^t  intlucc^nients  to  S^r-y 


^t^'MjJS^^^o 


P 


lANOS,    MELODEONS 


WALKER  BROS.  COLORS  MB  VARNISHES, 


GI10CI:R!I>    and     DRY 
GOC^DS    exceed'jHSfiy    clieup 

WALKER  BROS. 


i;reai  variety  oL'  Ladies' 
and  CUildieuss'  ^hoes,  etieap- 
ev  tliun  ever  offered  toe.  ore 

WALKER  BROS. 


PRINTS,  SHEETINGS, 
FLANNELS,  and  CLOTHS, 
greatly  below  the  regular 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


€ROCIC|ERY,  GLASS- 
WAR  li:,  Lamps,  etc.,  <lecid- 
edly  below  anything  ever 
offered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


and   ChtANS.— I'lilCES 

i,f  first-ila.'^^  Iiu4kci>  for  .■^•J'.'  a.  u    •  •*-ai-.l.     X'-w ra*- 
iuel    OrKiiii-*  loi-  >+.'»  an.';,     artl.     .-rt -MH-haiKl  Iti- 

iL-«.'i\f*l.     Illii-tr.ile.l    rataIoj;re-  uuiiU-a    t.a    tlirc? 


PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER  „.  „       ^  ^        u     , 

No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 


CUSOaf       Cli?0« 


PERFUMERIES 


-ANI 


TOILET^REQUlStTES. 
CASE  GOODS, 

I 

Pure  Wines  anil  Liqnors, 

L  DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


«Ce., 


I 

I  With  which  their  EHtaMinhmonts  will  be  kept  con- 

1  ^tantlj  stnppliLMl. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oats>nd 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros. 


Forlilton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

ifoyal  Baking  Powder  &c. 


JSfir  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  are  offeieJ  tucush 
and  short  tiiuo  biiytTH.    Cull  and  examine  at 

Exchange  Bnildg,  SALT  LAKE  CITT, 

Or  at  tlieir  Branch  House, 

Main  Street.      ....     OGDEN. 


TESTIMOyiALS: 

\VHtprs'  IMnnos  nre  known  juinmonp  the  very  be«*t. 
I  — yew  York  Evanytlisft. 

1  AVo  can  fi>euk  of  the  merits  t)f  tlic  Watorj*'  I'iamw 
from  per!»onal  knowIe<4ge  as  beiuj:  of  tlie  very  be^t 
qimlity.— (ViJiWmw  Intelligcnrj,i . 

1  The  Water  '  Tiai  jb  are  bnilt  of  the  I»c»t  and 
'  most  thoroug.ly  set  jone«l  nn\terial.— ^lt/ioc<«fc  ond 
,  Journal. 

Wftterw'  PiunoR  and  Meloileon-s  chHilenge  compari- 
son Willi  the  finest, mmle  anywhere.— //««««  Jountal. 

lloraco  Waters*,  4S1  Broadway,  is  famed  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  Pianos  and  Orgnm.—Kvfniug  I'^st. 

I  The  Waters  Piano  ranks  with  the  beat  nuiuul^c- 
turod  in  America.— r/<€  Independent,  X.  1*. 

Our  friendf«  will  find  at  Mr.  Waters'  utore  the  vorr 

'  ibest  assortment  of  Pianos,  Blelodeons  and  Organs  to 

bo  found  in  the  Uuite4  St»tes.— 6'm/.«m  s  MmgaztM 

Musical  Doi!<os.— Since  Mr.  Waters  garc  up  pub- 

'  lishing  sheet  music,  he  has  deroted  his  whole  cKpital 
and  attention  to  the  munufacture  and  sale  of  Pianos 
and  Melodeons.    lie  has  just  issued  a  catalo(fUP  of 

!  his  new  instruments,  giving  h  new  scale  of  prices, 
which  shows  a  raarkyd  i-eduction  from  former  r^tes, 
and  his  Pianos  hare  recently  been  awarded  the  First 
Premium  at  sereral  Fairs.  Many  people  of  the  pre- 
sent dar.  who  are  attmcted,  if  nttt  contu.*ed,  with  the 
flaming  advertif'enients  of  rival  i>iano  houses,  prvb- 
ably  overlook  the  modest  manufacturer  like  Mr. 
Wa'ters;  but  we  hup|»en  to  know  that  his  iustl'- 
ments  earned  him  a  good  reputation  long  before  -. 
positions  and   ''honors"  c<»nnected  therewith    "werv 

!  ever  thonjjht  of:  indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 
Piano-fortes  now  in  our  re>idence,  (where  it  has 
stood  for  rears.)  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the 
world  might  be  proud.  We  have  always  l>cen  de- 
lighted with  it  as  a  sweet-toned  and  powerful  instru- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability  ;  more 
than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the 
city,  and  several  celebrateti  pianists,  have  perfonped 
on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  8Ui>erior 

I  antifirst'Clasflnstn.m-nt.    Stronger  iudoreeiuent  we 

;  could  not  give.— /fowic  Journal, 


c»il  I  rX»C   *lif  ACUIMH  '  PUDVQTAI    i,' riHICAtiO  BOARDlN(i  HOl'SE—T^vers  of  First  Class 
UlLLL  I    O    fclfMonlWU      trnniO  l  ml  |  {j  Uefreshments,  take  m.tice  that  J.  M.  MattheW'S 


makes  washing  ea-^v,  remove**  nil  stains  au«l  BLUKS  I  KKSTAURANT  i.s   now   open  and  ready  to    aocom- 

I  niot'.ate    his    Irlonds    and    the   jmblic.     Oivo  him  a 
R  cull.     V^*m■  «!oors  east  of  Oodbe's  Exchange  Build- 
ings. 


THE  CLOTlIE.^ftt  the  .sime  tiin-. 

A!<kyour  grocer>  foj-  it.  Everyijoi»v] 


DR.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAM'S  MEDICAL  DISPENS- 
ary,  for  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaints,  three 
I  doors  west  of  Theatre.    Fever    Pores,   Cancers,  F«- 
viale  Weakness.  Rheumatism,  and  all  complaints  to 
I  vvhich  Jl)Y^^^f^gtf'Y55^M^^l{t^<^ 


GODBE  iL  Co.,  FOR  DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  AND  PAINTS. 


"'**,,,",,,*«'""• 


uDE-VOTEHD    TO 


literature,  W^,  Mmm  and  iducatioiii 


0/ 


E,  I,  T-  M*PP'?'^M  i»MD  w.  8.  GODBE,  PROPRIETORS. 


c?  <ij>  3Sr  "-e:  J2i:  i^sj 

Page. 

('pox  the  AVat.cii  To^vER  (poetry) 481 

Caftatx  Ancklo  Bertani,  (complete  story),  -iSl 

I'ATIIKIt    IlYAflNTIlE    AM)    THE    (^\TnOEl('    CllURCIf, 4.S4: 

I]oTn  8ii>Es. 485 

Can  Deli  mox  ('ome  Krom  Gud,  --------  43 

J.UJERTV    IN    IIeAVIx    AND    ON    EaRTII, 488 

Is  THE  3Ianii'esto  or  (tod? 48C 

P0LY({AMV   AND    THE    3IaNIFESTC»,  - 491  j 

W.\TCiiiNa  a  Window,  (poetry)  491        1* 

A  Bi  Ncn  OF  A'iOEETS,       -        - 492 

PUBLISHED   EVERY   SATURDAY, 

B"Z"   I3:A.K»E.IS035r   &c    OOnDBE,    SJ^LO?    X,A.K:E    CITTT,   TJT.A.H:. 


^ 


y  SINGLE  NUMBER,  20  CENTS}   PER  YEAR,  $4.50;    ?ER  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 

^.)    Clubs:    Two  Copies,  $8;    Four  Copies,  $14i   Six  Copies,  $20)   Tv/cive  Copies,  $39 j   Twenty  Copies,  $60. 
Clubs  forwardlnf?  full  price  will  receive,  GRATIS,  from  two  to  eight 
ij       /p,  ^^  /-^/i  \  Eaatern  pcrlodlcalr.,  zz  per  pro.pcctiis. 
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Subscribers  ivill  please  send  on  Subscriptions  a 
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•THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


•jm^dancj 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


— OF — 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GOLo,  $1,433,037,81. 


1IE[ 


This  well  known  IXSURANCE  COMPANY  has  es- 
tablished a  General  agency  in  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the 
lerritory  of  Utah. 

Policies  issued,  payable  either  in  Gold  or  Currency, 
as  may  be  desired. 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 


JJ®*  Insurance  effected  on  Farm  Property,  Mills, 
Merchandise,  Risk9  and  Dw^ellings  at  Reduced 
Rates.  L.  UUXT,  President. 

A.  J.  RALSTON,  Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  for  Utah. 


RedJacKet  Bitters 


Red  Jacket  Bitters 


,>r.r...rrtTIZfl>i!i?p! 

RedJadketJBittet^ 


i(j  ASSIST  DIGESTION"" 

RedJacketBitters 


iedJaMiBitters 


'WS5  cHA'^^w^^tt&OiEI 


NOTICE.  I 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  i 
States,  in  and  for  the  District  of  Utah. 

In  the  injitttT  of  \ 

ALBERT  P.  TYLEU  «nd  DE-  ( 

AVITTC.  TYLER,  Partu.i^u^  ^  hi  Bitukruptry. 

Tyler  &  Brother.  t 

District  of  Utah.  1 

"Y'utice  is  hcroby  given  that,  lUlr^uant  to  an  order 
il  made  by  said' Court  in  the  matter  of  Albert  P. 
Tyler  &  Dewitt  C.  Tyler,  Partners  as  Tyler  &  Brother, 
Baukrupt.s,  on  the  26th  day  of  Ooti>ber,  A.  D.  1809,  a 
hearing  will  be  had  upon  the  petition  of  t<aid  Bank- 
rupts, heretofore  filed  in  said  Court,  praying  for  their 
discharge  from  all  their  debts  and  other  claims 
provable  under  said  act,  and  that  the  13th  day  of 
Docembpr  next,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  is  assigned  for  the 
hearing  of  the  same  when  and  where  you  may  attend 
and  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the  prayer  of 
said  Petition  should  not  bo  granted. 

S.  A.  MANX. 

Clerk  of  .said  Court. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  28th  A.  D.  1869. 


NCKTICE. 


V  In  Baiikruptt  y. 


In  the  Suprenie  Court  for  the  District 
of  Utah. 

In  the  matter  <»f  \ 

GEORGE  D.  WATT.  R.G.  SLEA-  ^ 
TER  and  WILLIAM  AJAX,  Part- 
ners lately  doing  bus! noil's  in 

Salt  l^iko  City  as  Merchant,  i 

Bankrupt".  J 

TO  WHOM  IT  3IAY  CO.NCERN, 

Tin-  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  assignee  of  tlie  estate  anil  eflccts  of  Watt. 
81  eater  and  Ajax,  of  Salt  Liiko  City,  Torrit'iry  ol 
Ttah,  within  said  District,  who  havo  l»ecn  adjudged 
Bankrnpts  upon  a  creditor's  Petition,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  ?aiil  Territory,  bitting  as  a  Court  of  Baiik- 
rujUey  for  said  l)i^tri(•t. 

Date.I  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  the  1.0th  day  of  XuV(M)iber 
A.  D.  lS(:i». 


I 


.1011  \   ri  NXINC.TON 


-VssiGNEK  Err 


::?tr«»GE*x;€:^:E. 

To  Unux  C.  llei.-^eltt.  John  Sears  and  all  otlR-is  in- 
t'lexted:  you  are  luieby  notified  that  1  will  appear 
at  the  r.  S.  Land  Office.  Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah  before 
the  Kegister  and  Ileceiver  tliereof  on  the  15th  day  of 
DeeemlK-r  lSOi».  to  i>rovo  my  rjglit  to  enter,  uiide, 
the  provision^  of  the  Pre-emption  Act  of  Sep.  4, 1841 
the  S.  E,  1  .  See.  10,  »om  5  S.  Range  2  F.  at  Mhich 
time  antlidace  you  can  appear  and  contest  it  if  you 
^ee  proper. 

Witness  my  hand  and  >«al  tlii-'  0th  day  of  Novem- 
T»er  A.  D.  ISCO.  • 

OLIVER  DUHANT. 


wnuAffl  DAunr. 
GOMMISION  MERCHANT 

BOX  2S7  CHICAGO  ILL.. 

Money  Paid  for  Goods  on  Delivery 

[For  lui ther  p.iitieulars  ••n.juiif  ..! 

Jame-  W.  Steven- IGtb  Wm.1  .<aU  Lake  City. 

John  Dullin Mount  rica>iint,  San  r<{c  Coijjitj 

.lolm  A.  .T(»-t  an<l  r»obert  Stewert Ogdeu. 

All  the  (Jroeers  in  Utah,  (nearly)  ^Sell  GILLET'S 
BAKING  POWDER;  and  it  is  not  sun)a.ssed  in  Ql'AL- 
ITY  or  CHEAPNESS  by  ANY  OTHER  POWDER,  In 
ihs  or  any  other  Market. 


ISTILLERS, 

mporters        Manufacturers  of 

WINES,LmnORS^  CIGARS 

SOLE  MANCPArn'RERS  OF 

AMERICAN 

LIFE  BITTERS, 

233  FARNHAM  STREET* 

A.  Anderson.  Glover 

2nd  South  Street, 

West  of  Merchant's  E.\change.       Fancy  Salt   Lake 
Gloves  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  Fnr  Robes,  etc 

GRAIN  WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE 

FOR 

On  account  of  DEBTS  due  os. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  Lake  City  Sept.  11. 

vmm  imvMME  co., 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CASH  CAPITAL  fnlly  paid  in 

GOLD    COIN   $750,000 

stockholders  Personally   Liable. 

Insure  againsi  Loss  by  P'ire  on  terms    as 
favorabio  as  any  other  First  Class  Company 


B^"Loss€s  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
jasted  and  paid. 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  UKE  CITY. 

General  Agents  For  Utah  Terrilori/. 
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VPON  THE  WATCH  TOWES. 

BT^WILLIAM  H.    BVBLRIflH. 

Oh  Lord,  how  lens?    We  watch  and  wait 

The  coining  of  that  Better  Day, 
When  Loye,  triumphant  oyer  Hate, 

Shall  rule  the  earth  with  Boyereign  sway — 
When  he  who  toils  and  he  who  bleeds, 

The  promise  of  its  dawn  shall  see. 
And  slaves  of  Power  and  slaves  of  Creeds 

Shall  hear  the  word  that  makes  them  free! 

^  Oh  Lord,  how  long?    We  wait  and  wateh; 

Night  lingers,  and  the  rough  wind  chills; 
We  strive  some  gleam  of  Mom  to  catch, 

Slow-climbing  o*er  the  eastern  hills — 
Some  glimpses  of  the  herald-star. 

Whose  light  shall  tell  its  advent  near; 
But  lo!  the  darkness,  wide  and  far, 

Blots  out  the  -^hole  broad  hemisphere! 

Oh  Lord,  how  long?    The  earth  is  old. 

And  reels,  sin-stricken,  to  its  doom, 
Burdened  with  sorrows  manifold. 

And  veiled  in  more  than  midnight  gloom; 
Her  children  weep  upon  her  breast, 

And  heavenward  eyes  of  snppliance  turn; 
Perplexed  by  doubts,  by  fears  distressed. 

Too  blind  Thy  promise  to  discern. 

Yet  is  that  promise  sure!  and  sure 

The  coming  of  earth's  Better  Day, 
Though  long  the  night  of  Wrone  endure. 

And  still  the  dawn  of  Right  delay! 
Oh  make  us  brave  to  watch  and  wait 

The  hour  by  prophet-bards  foretold, 
When  Thou  shalt  lift  the  Orient's  gate 

And  flood  the  lands  with  morning's  gold ! 


CAPTAIN  ANCiELO    BERTANI; 

OB,   THE  TOUCH   OF  TH«   HAND. 


yfe 


I  was  in  Florence  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  That 
was  a  terribly  hot  summer  all  oyer  Europe.  In  Florence 
the  heat  was  very  great;  and  I  remained  in  the  city  all 
through  the  dog-days,  instead  of  going  to  make  a  villeggia- 
tura  amongst  the  hills  or  by  the  seaside.  For  was  not  that 
the  year  of  the  Austro-Franco-Italian  campaign  ?  And  did 
not  every  lover  of  Italy  feel  chained  to  the  focus  of  news  fVom 
the  seat  of  war  ? 

Late  in  September,  when  the  nights  were  still  warm  and 
fine  enough  to  allow  of  one's  enjoying  «  cigar  cU  fresco^  I  took 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  Bottegone  every  evening.     The 


Bottegone  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  caffe  in  Florence. 
It  is  in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  on  the  great  cathedral 
square,  and  in  fine  weather  the  pavement  before  its  door  is 
thronged  of  an  evening  with  drinkers  and  smokers.  For  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  enjoys  the  benefit  of  whatever  breeze  may 
be  stirring  in  the  city.  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
the  Devil,  having  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  wind 
there,  stepped  into  the  cathedral  en  his  way  to  the  rendez- 
vous, having,  says  the  irreverent  fable,  par^eular  business 
with  some  of  the  canons.  The  business  has  detained  the 
Devil  ever  since.  And  so,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  wind 
has  been  wandering  up  and  down  on  the  piazza,  vainly  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  Devil. 

I  was  alone  in  Florence,  idle  and  observant.  One  young 
man,  among  the  many  frequenters  of  the  Bottegone,  I  noticed 
for  some  weeks  as  a  r^ular  visitor.  He  had  a  tall,  slender, 
gentlemanly-like  figure,  bright,  dark  southern  eyes,  and, 
though  dr^sed  in  plain  clothes,  clearly  had  the  bearing  of  a 
soldier.  He  always  wore,  pressed  somewhat  low  over  his 
brows,  a  soft  felt  hat,  from  which  escaped  on  cither  side  a 
luxuriant  mass  of  hair,  thick  and  waving,  and  as  blue-black 
as  the  raven's  wing.  The  old  reason  for  disliking  Dr.  Fell 
is  quite  as  potent,  on  occasion,  for  loving* Dr.  Fell;  and,  with- 
out being  able  to  account  for  it  to  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  ac- 
traction  towards  this  young  man.  Our  little  tables  outside 
^he  caf§  stood  side  by  side,  and  we  naturally  came  to  inter- 
change small  civilities,  such  as  the  proffer  of  a  fusee,  the  loan 
of  a  newspaper,  and  so  on.  The  first  words  I  heard  him  ut- 
ter betrayed,  in  their  soft,  sweet,  lisping  accents,  that  he  was 
a  Venetian.  This  circumstance  heightened  my  interest  in 
him,  for  the  sympathy  then  felt  for  Venice  in  Italy  was  very 
deep,  very  tender,  and  very  real. 

He  responded  to  my  advances,  and  I  came  to  know  him. 
His  name  was  Angelo  Bertani;  he  was  a  captain  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  Solferino. 
where  he  had  received  a  flesh-wound  in  the  thigh,  on  which 
fever  and  ague  had  supervened. 

His  quarters  in  Florence  were  on  a  steep  bit  of  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  first  time  I  made  him  a  visit 
there  was  when  he  had  been  laid  up  for  some  few  days..  As 
I  left  the  more  frequented  thoroughfares  to  mount  the  ascent, 
a  strange,  sad  silence  took  possession  of  the  street.  I  might 
have  been  many  miles  away  from  a  crowded  city.  The.  moon 
looked  solemnly  down  on  tall  stone  garden  walls,  atid  on  the 
dusky  cypress-trees  that  overtopped  them.  My  measured 
footsteps  echoed  sharply  on  the  flagged  way.  There  was  no 
other  sound,  except,  at  regular  intervals,  the  peculiarly 
plaintive  short  cry  of  a  little  chii'i  owl,  calling  to  its  mate 
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Arrived  at  the  gate,  I  entered  and  mounted  a  long  outer 
flight  of  steps,  partly  covered  by  arcades,  to  the  first  floor  of 
a  wide,  ramUing,  old  pabzzo.  A  soldierly  man.  with  a  little 
brazen  oil  lamp  in  bis  hand,  stepped  out  of  a  doorway  and 
looked  at  me. 

*^ You  are  the  servant  of  the  Captain  Angelo  Bcrtani?*' 
said  I. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  Gabor,"  was  the  answer,  in  good  Italian, 
but  with  a  strong  foreign  accent. 

"How  is  the  Captain  ?" 

"Not  so  well  this  evemng,  I  fear,  signer.  lie  has  been 
much  depressed  all  day.'' 

The  old  soldier  gave  me  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and,  seem- 
ing to  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  made  a 
military  salute,  and  preceded  mo  with  his  lamp  along  a  stone 
corridor. 

I  experienced  an  inexplicable  feeling  as  I  walked  down 
the  echoing  passage.  I  had  no  definite  expectation;  but  I 
felt  as  though  something  strange  were  infallibly  about  to 
happen.  Nothing  at  all  strange  did  happen.  I  found  Ber- 
tani  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  lody  vaulted  room,  with  a  shaded 
lamp  on  a  little  table  at  his  back,  and  before  liim  the  glorious 
panorama  with  the  broad  chiar'oscuro  of  the  moonlight. 

He  received  me  more  than  graciously,  with  somewhat  of 
the  warmth  of  an  old  acnuaintance.  As  such,  indeed,  he 
claimed  me  on  the  strength  of  our  frequent  meeting  at  the 
Bott^one.  He  looked  haggard  and  suffering,  but  strikingly 
handsome,  with  his  pale  Titianesque  face  and  black  hair  re- 
lieved by  a  Greek  smoking-cap  of  crimson  silk.  I  noticed 
that  he  wore  this  cap,  as  I  had  always  seen  him  wear  his  felt 
hat,  low  on  his  brow. 

We  conversed  freely.  I  asked  if  his  wound  were  worse  ? 
He  replied,  it  was  troublesome,  but  nothing  more,  except 
that  it  reduced  his  strength  terribly,  and — combined  with 
many  hardships  inseparable  from  his  late  service,  poor  food, 
and  not  enough  of  tliat — caused  his  nervous  sjrstem  to  be 
much  shaken  by  fever.  He  was  charmed  to  see  me  (he  as- 
sured me  several  times);  he  took  my  visit  as  a  very  great 
kindness;  he  earnestly  hoped  that  I  would  soon  repeat  it;  and 
ho  said,  in  the  winning  Italian  manner,  that  he  found  mo 
very  "simpatico,"  and  I  did  him  good. 

Little  faith  as  I  had  in  my  power  to  dispel  any  nervous 
fancies  by  which  the  young  Venetian's  mind  might  be  secretly 
troubled,  I  was  too  much  interested  in  him  not  to  avail  myself 
most  gladly  of  the  chance  of  improving  our  acquaintance.  It 
was  hot  long,  therefore,  before  I  repeated  my  visit.  I  was 
received  with  even  more  cordiality  than  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  speedily  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Captain  Angelo 
Bertani.  Youth  forms  its  friendships  rapidly,  and  there  was 
a  most  engaging  simplicity  in  Bertani's  character.  As  I  came 
to  know  him  better,  I  was  struck  by  the  singular  sweetness 
and  serenity  of  his  temper  and  manner.  I  found  him  uni- 
formly placid  and  self-possessed.  A  tinge  of  melancholy 
hung  about  him,  but  no  gloom.  And  how  was  it  possible,  I 
aske4  myself,  for  a  patriotic  Venetian  to  be  gjy  and  cheerful, 
when  his  country  was  cast  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Austrian 
at  the  moment  when  all  hearts  had  been  beating  high  with 
the  hope  of  her  deliverance  ? 

"Bertani,"  said  I  to  him  one  evening,  after  we  had  been 
sitting  silent  for  a  time,  "don't  yon  think  it  would  be  good 
for  you  to  make  a  move  louthward  ?  Surely,  a  winter  in 
Naples  would  do  you  good." 

He  smiled  very  slightly,  and  answered,  "No." 

"No?  A  taste  of  the  sea  breeze,  well  warmed  by  that 
southern  sun,  would  set  you  up  again." 

He  paused  a  m3ment,  looking  full  in  my  face  with  his 
liquid  bright  eyes  and  answered,  slowly,  "Cano  mio,  the  sea 


breeze  and  the  southern .  sun  would  not  set  me  up  again, — 
because  nothing  will  ever  set  me  up  again." 

There  was  something  in  the  notion  of  his  being  a  prey  to  a 
morbid  delusion  which  shocked  me  inexpressibly, — shocked 
mo  the  more,  in  that  his  manner  and  conversation  had  always 
impressed  me  with  a  high*  opinion  of  the  limpid  clearness,  if 
not  the  force,  of  his  intellect.  I  began  to  try  to  prove  to 
him  the  folly  and  weakness  of  giving  way  to  a  fancy  that 
nothing  would  restore  him.  I  talked  myself  into  quite  an 
excited  state,  and  only  paused  at  last,  not  from  the  lack 
of  arguments,  but  because  my  eloquence  was  chilled  by  his 
absolute  silence  and  serenity.  Bertani  sat  motionless,  with 
his  handsome  head  leaning  back  against  the  old  tapestry- 
covered  chair,  and  a  look  of  patient  sweetness  on  his  face, 
which  somehow  seeuHMl  so  incompatible  with  the  weak  des- 
pondency of  which  I  was  accusing  him,  that  I  felt  ashamed 
to  proceed.  "Forgive  me,"  I  said,  suddenly,  "if  I  presume 
too.faron  our  brief  acquaintance." 

"Forgive  you?"  he  cried,  and  grasped  my  hand  warmly. 
"My  friend,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  thank  you,  on  the 
contrary,  with  all  my  heart.  But  do  not  mistake  me  when  I 
say  that  nothing  will  ever  set  me  up  again.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  shall  die  immediately.  I  hope  to  live  yet  a  few  years 
whilst  there  is  work  for  my  arm  to  do.  When  I  say  that 
nothing  will  ever  set  me  up  again,  I  say  the  simple  truth, 
for  all  that.  I  shall  never  be  the  man  I  was, — never,  never." 

He  spoke  very  placidly,  and  was  even  smiling,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  fixed  look  of  his  eye  which  filled  me 
with  an  undefined  and  unaccountable  terror. 

I  suppose  he  saw  my  face  change,  for  he  rose  and  stood 
opposite  to  me  (we  had  been  sitting  aide  by  side),  saying, 
"No,  no,  no,  my  good  friend.  It  is  not  tliat.  Be  at  ease.  I 
am  as  sane  as  you  are.  Listen.  That  you  are  good  and  true 
I  do  not  doubt,  and  never  have  doubted  since  I  first  saw  your 
face  among  the  crowd  at  the  Bottegone.  You  have  told  me 
since  thtit  you  were  singularly  attracted  by  me.  Well,  it  was 
a  mutual  attraction.  If  you  have  the  patience  to  hear  me 
out,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  never  yet  told  •  any  human 
being.  Stay  yet  a  mom'^nt.  What  I  have  to  say  is  strange 
beyond  all  strangeness,  perhaps,  that  you  can  imagine,  but 
to  meet  it  is  a  deep  and  solemn  reality;  and  to  have  it  met 
with  a  scoff,  or  even  a  cold  expression  of  incredulity,  would 
pain  me  to  the  heart  without  snaking  my  own  conviction  by 
one  hair's  breadth." 

I  assured  Bertani  that  I  was  prepared  to  listen  to  what 
he  would  tell  me  with  all  respect;  and  after  a  minute  he 
began: — 

"I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
remains  no  creature  bound  to  me  by  ties  of  relationship.  I 
was  an  only  child.  My  father  was  a  lawyer,  but  his  practice 
was  very  small,  and  before  I  was  ten  years  old  it  had  dwindled 
away  altogether,  owing  to  the  strong  political  opinions  he 
held  and  professed.  In  the  *  '48'  no  entreaties  could  prevent 
him  from  shouldering  a  musket  and  joining  the  volunteers, 
who  responded  with  generous  enthusiasm  to  the  call  of  pat- 
riotism from  all  parts  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  following  year,  from  the  effects  of  fatigues  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed,  and  which  his  age — for  he  had  married 
late,  and  was  advanced  in  years — rendered  doubly  trying. 
My  mother  and  I  were  left  literally  destitute.  In  her  dis- 
tress she  turned  to  a  distant  relative  of  my  poor  father's, 
with  whom  we  had  none  of  us  been  on  speaking  terms  for 
many  ysais.  This  man  was  a  wealthy  bachelor.  He  had 
been  as  prosperous  in  life  as  my  father  had  been  the  reverse, 
and  held  a  high  position  under  the  Austrian  government  in 
Venice.  This  alone  would  kave  been  an  unforgivable  crime 
in  my  father's  eyes.  Then,  besides,  Pasquale  Eosai — that 
was  our  cousin's  name — was  a  bigoted  and  uncompromising 
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Catholic,  and  an  upholder  of  the  Papacy  in  its  worst  and 
most  despotic  phases.  To  this  man  my  mother  appealed  for 
help  in  her  forlorn  widowhood. 

"I  was  then  a  boy  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old, 
and  Rosai  offered  to  undertake  the  expense  of  my  education, 
and  to  provide  for  my  establishment  in  life,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  supreme  and  unlimited 
authority  over  me;  and  that  I  should  be  separated  from  my 
mother,  who  was  only  to  visit  me  at  stated  periods.  Our  cir- 
cumstaniees  were  too  desperate  to  permit  my  mother  to  hesi- 
tate. I  was  transferred  from  the  gloomy  silent  dwelling  in 
which  my  poor  father  had  died  to  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
home  of  Pasquale  Rosai.  I  believe  this  man  intended  and 
tried  to  do  his  duty  by  me.  But  his  character  was  naturally 
stern  and  cold,  and  his  narrow  intellect  warped  by  the  harsh- 
est bigotry.  I  was  expected  unhesitatingly  to  accept  his  dic- 
tum upon  every  subject,  and  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
severest  condemnation  of  principles  which  I  had  been 
hitherto  taught  to  hold  sacred.  You  see  I  had  been  cradled 
and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  people  the  chief 
article  of  whose  creed  was  hatred  of  the  Austrian.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  after  what  I  have  said,  the  man  I 
have  loved  best  on  this  earth  belonged  to  the  nation  of  our 
detested  rulers." 

"He  was  an  Austrian  ?*' 

^^Yes;  and  I  loved  him.  Ah,  mio  Dio,  loved  him !  In  my 
guardian's  house,  though  my  body  was  pampered,  my  heart 
was  starved.  My  poor  mother  died  within  a  twelvemonth  of 
my  father,  and  then  I  was  desolate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, is  it  surprising  that  when  my  cousiD  one  day  (I  was 
little  more  than  sixteen  years  old)  announced  his  intention  of 
sending  mo  to  the  university  at  Vienna,  I  hailed  the  pros- 
pect as  an  escape  from  the  dreary  round  of  my  daily  life  ?  I 
did  not  fully  understand  why  he  should  send  me  to  Germany. 
But  I  now  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  with  a  hope  of 
denationalizing  me  as  much  as  possible.  For  he  designed  me 
for  the  law,  and  it  was  my  ambition  to  become  a  soldier  in 
my  country's  glorious  cause.  Well,  I  went  to  Vienna,  and 
warmth  and  light  were  shed  into  my  loveless  life  by  the 
friendship  of  Oustav  von  Hildesheim,  a  fellow-student.  He 
was  to  me  friend,  companion,  brother.  The  truest,  noblest, 
dearest !" 

Bertani  paused  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  I  sat 
silent,  not  venturing  to  break  in  upon  that  sacred  grief,  even 
by  a  word.  Presently  he  resumed,  having  thanked  me  for 
my  silent  sympathy  by  holding  out  his  hand  with  a  gesture 
full  of  grace  and  sympathy. 

"If  I  could  describe  to  you  what  Gustav  was !"  he  said. 
"It  was  not  merely  my  boyish  love  and  admiration  which  in- 
vested him  with  heroic  qualities.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  My  elder  by  four  years,  the  relations  between 
us  were,  on  his  side,  tender,  protecting  friendship;  on  mine, 
gratitude  and  devotion  almost  amounting  to  idolatry.  He 
shone  in  all  studies  and  accomplishments;  surmounting  dif- 
ficulties with  an  ease  which  appeared  marvellous  to  my  dul- 
ler brain.  And  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  me  over  rough 
places  that  I  could  never  have  surmounted  without  his  aid. 
Gustav  von  Hildesheim  belonged  to  a  high  and  influential 
family,  holding  the  most  orthodox  opinions  in  politics  and 
religion.  But  the  Abb^  Walddrof,  my  priestly  Mentor  at 
the  university,  would  have  been  aghast  could  he  have  heard 
the  theories  held  by  this  scion  of  a  noble  Catholic  house. 
Gustav  had  caught  the  infection  of  liberalism,  which  was 
then  rife  among  the  youth  of  Grermany,  and  he  had  an  espe- 
cial sympathy  and  admiration  for  Italy.  We  used  to  sit  and 
talk  for  hours  of  the  future  of  my  beloved  Venice,  and  he 
confirmed  and  encouraged  all  the  patriotic  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions bequeathed  to  me  by  my   father.      Notice  this  espe- 
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cially: — he  had  a  peculiar  habit  of  passing  his  fingers  throngh 
my  hair,  so  as  to  raise  up  the  thick  curls  from  my  forehead, 
as  he  listened  to  my  stories  of  my  father's  career,  and  of  our 
life  at  home. 

^'But  we  talked  also  of  other  and  higher  things.  Gustav 
had  a  tendency  to  mysticism,  and  a  national  love  for  the  mar- 
vellous. I  used  to  listen,  awe-struck,  to  his  strange,  dreamy 
speculations  about  a  future  state,  and  whether  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  permitted  to  hold  communion  with  those  they 
had  loved  while  living. 

"Nearly  three  years  passed  without  my  once  revisiting 
Italy.  I  took  counsel  with  Gustav,  and,  with  his  concur- 
rence, I  wrote  explicitly  to  Rosai,  confessing  my  dislike  of, 
and  unfitness  for,  the  profession  to  which  he  had  destined  me, 
and  begging  him  to  permit  mo  to  follow  that  to  which  all  my 
inclinations  pointed.  We  awaited  his  reply  anxiously,  and 
meanwhile  I  had  a  serious  trouble  in  the  prospect  of  soon 
parting  from  Gustav.  He  had  completed  his  course  of  study, 
and  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  a  distant  part  of  the 
country. 

"  ^I  hope,  my  dear  exile,'  he  said,  smilingly,  Hhat  I  shall 
not  be  called  away  before  your  destiny  is  determined  on. 
What  will  you  do  if  Rosai  should  be  inflexible?' 

"  'I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do,'  I  answered.  ^I 
shall  run  away  and  enlist  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia.    If  my  father  were  alive,  it  is  what  he  would  counsel.' 

"  'Enlist,  Angelo  mio,  as  a  common  soldier  ?' cried  Gustav, 
stroking  my  hair  in  his  accustomed  manner. 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered;  4n  that  way  I  shall  at  least  not  dis- 
grace myself,  either  as  a  man  or  an  Italian.' 

"The  letter  from  Vienna  came  at  last,  and  was  more  harsh 
than  I  had  believed  possible.  Gustav  and  I  held  counsel 
together,  deep  into  the  night.  On  the  morrow  he  was  to 
leave  Vienna.  Finding  my  main  determination  not  to  be 
shaken  or  changed,  *  At  least,'  said  he,  *you  will  not  refuse  to 
share  my  purse  for  the  present.  You  have  told  me  I  am  as 
a  brother  to  you.  Do  not  deny  me  a  brother's  right  to  aid 
you  now.'  I  hastily  considered  what  was  the  smallest  sum 
that  would  take  me  across  the  Alps,  and  then  told  my  friend 
that  I  would  thankfully  accept  that  sum  from  him  aa  a  loan. 
We  agreed  to  write  to  each  other,  and  formed  many  plans 
for  a  speedy  meeting.  All  the  manly  dignity  I  tried  to 
summon  up  could  not  repress  the  tears  that  gushed  forth  when 
Gustav  took  me  in  his  arms  tor  one  last  brotherly  embrace, 
and  passed  his  hand  through  my  hair  in  the  old  caressing 
way.  I  clung  to  him  as  a  child  might  cling,  and  sobbed  upon 
his  faithful  breast.  He  cheered  and  soothed  me  with  high 
words  of  hope,  and  noble  aspirations,  for  the  future.  'Heaven 
bless  you,  my  Angelo !  Courage,  faith,  patience  !  Remem- 
ber my  prophecy.  You  will  live  to  see  your  Venice  free  and 
Italian.     And  we  shall  meet  again — here  or  hereafter.' 

"I  never  saw  him  more. 

"Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  left  Vienna  forever.  I 
reached  Turin,  and  there  enlisted  in  a  line  regiment  as  a 
private  soldier.  I  first  saw  service  in  the  Crimea.  Fortune 
favored  me,  and  I  was  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

"I  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Gustav;  and, 
at  one  time,  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  him,  for  he  wrote  me 
word  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  pass  a  winter  in  Italy. 
In  the  joy  of  looking  forward  to  having  him  with  me  once 
more,  I  paid  less  heed  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  to 
the  hint  of  ill-health  which  such  a  recommendation  conveyed. 
Ho  had  looked  strong,  and  bright,  and  blooming;  the  very 
incarnation  of  youthful  health.  But  consumption  lurked  in 
his  rosy  cheek  and  brij^ht  blue  eye,  and  soon  the  tidings 
came  that  a  voyage  to  Egypt  was  considered  the  only  chance 
of  baffling  the  disease.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  see  him 
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before  he  left  Europe;  but  my  duty  and  my  poverty  combined 
to  keep  me  at  my  post. 

**The  events  of  *  *58'  and  *  '59'  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  to 
me.  I  won  my  company  at  San  Martino.  At  Solferino — " 
As  Bertini  pronounced  the  word,  a  deadly  pallor  whitened 
his  already  pale  face,  and  his  eyes  resumed  that  fixed  gaze 
which  had  so  startled  me. 

" — At  Solferino  my  life  was  saved  thus:  I  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle  where  the  fight  raged  hottest,  and  I  had  reached 
that  state  of  furious  excitement  in  which  only  the  wild  beast 
instinct  of  destruction  seems  to  animate  a  man,  when  I  felt 
ice-cold  fingers  passed  lightly  through  my  hair.  At  that 
same  instant  a  bullet  whistled  past  my  ear.  It  passed  so  close 
to  me  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  difference  of  a  hair's  breadth 
would  have  buried  it  in  my  brain.  I  knew  tlien,  and  I  know 
noWy  that  the  hand  that  saved  me  was  G\($tav*s.  I  recognized 
the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  the  peculiar  caress  I  had  so  often 
received  from  it,  as  instantly  and  certainly  as  though  my 
friend  had  been  standing  bodily  by  my  side;  nor  did  I  need 
the  fatal  news  that  came  to  me.  Within  six  weeks  I  received 
a  letter  from  Madame  van  Hildesheim,  written  (these  were 
her  words)  in  compliance  with  her  son's  last  and  most  urgent 
reque&t.  Gustav  hcid  died  in  Egypt^  on  the  very  day  and  at 
the  very  hour  when  I  had  felt  his  hand  cmiidst  my  hair  vpmi 
the  hattle-field  of  Solferino" 

Bertani's  voice  thrilled  me  in  every  nerve,  and  I  sbad- 
dered.  -'Was  that,"  I  asked,  "the  only  occasion  on  which 
you  have  experienced  the  mysterious  touch  ?" 

He  answered,  softly:  "I  felt  it  once  again  when  I  was 
lying  sick  in  hospital,  with  the  sabre-cut  in  my  thigh,  re- 
ceived that  same  day  of  Solferino.  How  I  came  by  it  I  know 
not,  for,  after  the  hand  had  touched  me,  I  remembered  noth- 
ing until  I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  hospital  pallet,  with 
the  surgeon  dressing  my  wound.  I  got  brain-fever  after  that, 
and  was  delirious,  they  tell  me.  One  night  as  I  opened  my 
aching  eyes  to  stare  at  the  dull  flicker  from  the  lamp  that 
wavered  on  the  whitewashed  ceiling,  I  felt  the  cold  soft 
fingers  stroke  my  hair,  and  immediately  a  tight  hot  band  of 
pain  seemed  loosened  from  my  temples,  and  I  slept.  Next 
day  I  awoke — weak,  it  is  true,  but  refreshed  and  free  from 
fever.     My  time  was  not  yet  come." 

"Granted  that  all  this  was  so,"  I  urged,  "why  should  you 
despond,  and  say  that  you  are  never  again  to  be  the  man 
you  were  ?  This  beneficent  hand  has  brought  you  nothing 
but  good." 

"True,"  returned  Bertani,  "true.  And  you  rightly  call  it 
a  beneficent  hand.  But  the  next  time  I  feel  its  touch  it  will 
summon  me  away;  to  join  my  friend  in  the  awful  spirit- 
world." 

"WTiy  should  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  do  not  tliinJc  it,"  he  answered.  "I  know  it.  I  have 
an  assurance  with  me  that  the  third  touch  of  that  dear  hand 
will  convey  my  death-signal.  Look  !"  he  now  added,  bend- 
ing forward;  "those  spirit-fingers  have  left  a  visible  trace 
behind  them." 

He  removed  the  crimson  smoking-cap  he  always  wore,  and 
then  I  saw,  running  from  brow  to  crown,  in  startling  con- 
trast with  the  raven  blackness  of  the  rest,  one  streak  of  hair 
about  a  finger's  breadth,  as  white  as  driven  snow. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  present  year  of  grace  1866,  when 
the  Italian  troops  made  their  entry  into  Venice,  I  was  there, 
one  of  many  strangers.  Bertani  was  there  too,  and  I  saw 
him  among  a  brilliant  knot  of  distinguished  officers.  Next 
morning,  when  his  servant  went  to  call  him,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  my  coming  up  the 
staircase  that  Gabor  (a  Hungarian,  and  I  believe  a  deserter 
from  the  Austrians)  rushed  out  with  the  cry,  "Death,  death, 
death  !"  upon  his  lips. 


ft- 


We  went  into  the  solemn  room  together.  Captain  Angelo 
Bertani  lay  peacefully  on  his  pillow,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  and  his  hair  all  pushed  back  from  his  brow,  as  if  his 
mother's  hand  had  soothed  him  to  sleep. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  terror  at  the  sight.  But  I  forbore  to  speak 
of  the  mystery  to  the  Hungarian  soldier,  and  I  held  the 
hand  of  my  old  friend  to  my  breast  in  silence. 


FATHER  HYACINTHE  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


The  piecise  result  of  Father  Hyacinthe's  departure  fr<Mn 
his  convent  can  not  yet  be  known.  The  course  which  the 
Superior  of  his  order  censured  was  approved  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  whose  diocese  the  alleged  improprieties 
were  committed;  and  after  the  peremptory  order  from  the 
Carmelite  Superior  to  confine  his  preaching  to  certain  topics, 
and  to  suspend  all  advocacy  of  measures  not  "exclusively 
Catholic,"  Father  Hyacinthe,  by  declining  to  obey,  and  by 
throwing  off  the  robe  of  his  order  and  leaving  the  Carmelite 
convent,  seems  to  have  declared  that  if  the  Superior  has  a 
right  to  discipline  him  for  conduct  which  the  Archbishop 
approves,  he  renounces  the  vows  of  his  order,  and  releases 
himself  from  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  is  not,  as  we  write, 
known  that  Father  Hyacinthe  has  made  any  appeal  to  a 
competent  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  nor  that  the  penalty  which 
the  Superior  asserts  that  he  has  incurred  has  been  enforced 
against  him.  Apparently  he  must  take  the  first  step  if  he 
would  arrest  judgment.  But  who  shall  assume  to  penetrate 
the  ecclesiastical  meshes  of  Rome. 

The  interest  of  the  protest  is  its  illustration  of  the  instinct 
of  moral  liberty.  Since  Bossuet  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  preacher  of  such  peculiar  persuasiveness  and  renown  aa 
Hyacinthe.  That  there  was  a  great  deal  of  melodrama  in 
the  scenes  at  the  Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame  may  be  true; 
but  they  were  parts  of  a  melodramatic  system.  That  his 
preaching  was  emotional,  and  even  sentimental,  may  also  be 
true.  But  the  best  preaching  has  \t&  source  in  emotion,  and 
most  great  preachers  have  been  in  some  degree  sentimental- 
ists. His  giftfi  and  graces  as  an  orator  would  seem  to  be  in- 
disputable; and  when  it  happens  that  a  cowled  and  tonsured 
monk,  whose  vows  imprison  him  from  the  most  precious  hu- 
man affections,  has  a  great  tender  heart,  it  gives  his  ora- 
torical genius  a  power  and  pathos  which  may  easily  be  resist- 
less. Such  a  man,  too,  naturally  idealizes  with  almost  a 
lover's  passion  the  Church,  which  stands  to  him  for  wife  and 
mother  and  child  He  clings  to  it,  he  defends  it  with  im- 
measurable fondness.  When,  therefore,  such  a  man  seems 
to  become  its  antagonist,  or  is  in  any  way  willing  to  provoke 
observation  and  criticism  by  a  protest,  and  will  not  con- 
fine himself,  as  Father  Hyacinthe's  Superior  besought  him 
to  do,  to  subjects  upon  which  the  whole  Church  agrees,  it  is 
plain  that  the  attitade  he  takes  has  the-deepest  significance. 

As  long  as  a  Church  can  control  civilization  it  has  an  as- 
pect of  liberality  and  progress.  It  promotes  improvements 
not  inconsistent  with  its  own  supremacy,  as  it  gladly  en- 
courages secular  schools  of  which  it  can  have  the  exclusive 
direction.  Cedric  the  Saxon  is  not  anxious  in  these  days 
that  Gurth  shall  wear  the  iron  collar  conspicuously  on  the 
outside  of  his  coat.  He  may  adjust  it  skillfully  under  the 
most  rakish  and  fashionable  scarf  or  cravat — ^but  the  collar 
must  be  there.  An  age  which  will  not  wear  the  collar,  how- 
ever, disturbs  the  placidity  of  the  master,  and  his  attempt  to 
retain  it  reveals  the  fact  that  the  iron  collar  is  the  main 
thing  with  him.  The  Gallican  tendency,  or  the  liberal  spirit 
in  Father  Hyacinthe's  Church,  is  disposed  to  fraternize  with 
the  religious  world  every  where;  to  help  what  are  called 
secular  reforms;  in  a  word,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  accept  the 
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nineteenth  century.  But  this  is  to  dispense  with  the  collar 
altogether.  This  is  to  release  civilization  from  ahsolutc  ec- 
clesiastical domination;  to  confound  the  faithful  and  the  in- 
fidel, the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and  to  plunge  the  world  into 
ecclesiastical  chaos.  Now  the  ecclesiastical  seal  everywhere 
has  always  the  same  legend,  "Heads,  I  win;  Tails,  You  Lose." 
The  nineteenth  century  doubts,  and  questions,  and  philoso- 
phizes.    To  accept  it,  therefore,  is  to  disregard  the  signet. 

Father  Hyacintho  represents  the  protest  which  a  com- 
manding part  of  the  intelligence  of  Catholic  Europe  makes 
against  the  probable  action  of  the  Great  Council.  He  and 
his  friends  fear  that  by  a  declaration  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  or  by  some  denunciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  Church  will  be  overwhelmed  in  a  re- 
action which  will  alienate  from  her  embrace  many  of  tlie  best 
and  most  powerful  of  her  children.  With  that  complacent 
contempt  which  the  adherents  of  a  vast  establisnmcnt, 
whether  political  or  religious,  always  feel  toward  opposition 
— for  the  confidence  of  conservatism  in  the  established  order 
is  as  absolute  as  that  of  Sinbad's  sailors  in  the  solid  land 
which  proved  to  be  a  whale  and  diver — it  is  sai  i  that  greater 
men  than  the  good  Carmelite  have  protested  and  succumbed 
to  the  mighty  mother;  that  F(5nelon  made  his  peace,  and  that 
Passaglia,  who  broke  with  the  Jesuits,  recanted,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  return. 

But  when  we  read  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
it  is  not  the  defeats  at  Long  Island  and  Germantown  that 
arrest  our  minds  so  much  as  the  surrenders  at  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown.  Fenelon  made  his  peace.  How  about  Luther  ? 
Passaglia  recanted.  Did  Savonarola?  The  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  is  very  firm  and  solid,  but  are  there  no 
signs  in  Austria,  for  instance,  of  a  disposition  to  dive?  If 
greater  men  than  the  Carmelite  have  recanted,  greater  than 
they  have  persisted.  And  in  theSe  days,  however  they  may 
be  condemned  by  due  ecclesiastical  authority,  still  in  these 
days  can  a  Church  which  is  to  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  as 
well  as  guileless  as  a  dove,  safely  alienate  men  like  3Iontal- 
embert  and  Hyacinthe  and  their  friends  and  followers  ? 

The  precise  position  of  those  protcstants  against  the  prob- 
able action  of  the  coming  Council  seems  to  be  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, although,  as  we  said,  the  result  in  the  particular 
case  of  Father  Hyacinthc's  alleged  contumacy  as  a  Carmelite 
friar  cannot  be  easily  foreseen.  The  infallibility  of  the 
Church  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  tlic  Roman  establish- 
ment; but  it  has  always  been  an  undecided  point  whether  it 
resided  in  the  General  Council  or  in  the  union  of  the  Pope 
and  Council.  In  any  case,  however,  the  harmonious  declara- 
tion of  a  dogma  by  Pc»pc  and  Council  together  must  be  re- 
ceived as  infallible.  To  this,  as  we  understand,  Father  Hy- 
acinthe and  his  friends  do  not  object;  but  they  say  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Council,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  the 
result  of  the  most  ample  and  the  most  unfettered  deliberation. 
The  voice  of  a  coerced  Council,  or  a  packed  Council,  is  not 
the  infallible  voice  of  the  Church.  Father  Hyacinthe,  in  his 
letter,  protests  against  the  doctrines  and  practices  calling 
themselves  Roman,  but  which  arc  not  Christian;  against  the 
attempted  divorce  between  the  Church  and  the  century;  and 
the  dreadful  opposition  in  the  name  of  the  Church  to  human 
nature.  He  then  says  that  if  France  is  given  over  to  social, 
moral,  and  religious  anarchy  the  principal  cause  is  not  Cath- 
olicism, but  the  way  in  which  Catholicism  has  long  been 
taught  and  practised.  Then,  in  a  tone  which  must  have 
caused  the  Carmelite  Superior  and  the  Holy  Father  to  listen 
with  open  mouth  of  amazement,  the  monk  cries :  *'I  appeal 
to  the  Council  about  to  meet  to  seek  for  remedies  for  the  ex- 
cess of  our  evils,  and  to  apply  them  with  as  much  force  as 
gentleness.  But  if  fears  in  which  I  do  not  wish  to  share 
come  to  be  realized — if  the  august  assembly  has  not  more 


liberty  in  its  deliberations  than  it  has  already  in  its  prepara- 
tion— if,  in  a  word,  it  is  deprived  of  the  essential  character  of 
an  CBcumenical  Council,  I  will  cry  to  God  and  men  to  call 
another  truly  united  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  representing  really  the  Universal  Church,  not 
the  silence  of  some  men,  the  oppression  of  others." 

This  is  to  say  that  the  Council  is  probably  packed,  and 
that  its  conclusions  will  n-^t  be  the  result  of  free  deliberation, 
and  therefore  not  binding.  But  the  Father  must  Fee  that 
the  apparent  harmony  of  Pope  and  Council  is  all  that  is 
essential  to  an  infallible  declaration,  because  actual  harmony 
can  never  bo  known.  When  a  legislature  passes  a  law  by 
constitutional  methods  it  is  the  binding  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature, whother  the  members  of  it  are  all  conscientiously 
convinced,  or  whether  a  majority  of  them  have  been  bribed 
or  frightened.  If  the  Church  be  infallible,  the  infallibility 
must  reside  in  Pope  and  Council  united,  and  when  they 
speak  their  voice  is  final.  Father  'Hyacinthe,  in  declaring 
in  advance  that  he  will  not  regard  the  united  voice  if  it  says 
what  he  does  not  believe,  and  that  certain  "declarations  will 
prove  that  the  Council  is  not  free,  merely  asserts  what  any 
other  Catholic  may  assert  of  any  Council  that  has  ever  assem- 
bled. It  is  a  position  incompi.tible  with  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  because  it  is  a  plain  declaration  that  if  the 
Church  proclaims  what  Father  Hyacinthe  docs  not  believe 
he  will  reject  it.  This  is  simple  Protestantism.  Every  Pro- 
testant, the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  for  instance,  who  called  upon 
the  Father  upon  his  arrival  in  this  city,  will  willingly  accept 
any  declaration  of  the  Qllcumenical  Council  which  he  believes 
to  be  true. 

Harper's  Mof/azlne 


BOTH  SIDES. 


One  of  the  comic  papers  of  London  has  recently  done  a 
thing  which  is  considered  very  laughable.  It  has  published 
a  page  entitled  ''Both  Sides;" — the  page  is  divided  into  par- 
allel columns,  and  in  these  opposing  coiumns  are  given  the 
reasons  and  arguments  of  the  opposing  parties,  for  the 
grounds  they  assume  in  reference  to  the  public  questions  of 
the  day.  Both  sides  are  ^iven  with  perfect  fairnci^s;  there 
is  no  leaning  in  either  direction. 

Thus,  the  ''intelligent  reader" — as  the  newspapers  are  fond 
of  styling  their  patrons — is  enabled  to- jud^e  fairly  f«»r  him- 
self of  the  merits  of  each  measure  as  it  is  held  by  the  respect- 
ive parties;  and  he  can  select  his  own  ground  after  obtain- 
ing an  unbiassed  statement  of  the  position  of  both  sides. 
Now,  wo  do  not  see  why  this  sort  of  thing  should  he  con- 
fined to  a  comic  journal,  or  wliy  it  should  be  considered 
laughable,  except  for  its  exceeding  oddity.  As  it  is.  you  can 
rarely  find  in  a  newspaper  of  either  party  a  fair  statement  i  f 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  other  party.  Flow  rare  it  is 
to  find  an  opponent  of  any  scientific  theory  set  f  »rth  that 
theory  as  it  is  held  by  its  believers!  How  rare  it  is  to  find 
a  Republican  who  can  set  forth  the  principles  of  Democracy 
as  the  Democrats  hold  them!  How  rare  it  is  to  find  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  who  can  set  forth  the  creed  of  Luther  as  he 
held  it!  How  rare  it  is  to  find  anybody  of  any  school  of 
ideas,  who  can  st^tc  with  perfect  fairness  the  ideas  of  the  op- 
posing school!  In  the  newspapers,  such  a  thing  as  absolute 
justice  in  this  respect  is  hardly  ever  atteu'ptcd.  Eafh 
school  misrepresents  the  other,  though, we  believe,  not  alwa3S 
intentionally  or  maliciously.  As  a  conscciucnce,  few  people 
have  ever  the  opportunity  of  studying  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion from  an  impartial  statement  of  the  principles  and  grounds 
of  each  side;  and  hence  a  just  and  reasonable  mind  is  apt  to 
be  exceedingly  confused. 
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CAN  DELUSION  COME  FROM  OOD? 


BY    W.   8.    GODBE. 


And  for  this  cause  [the  rejection  of  the  truth]  Qod  shall  send 
them  strong  delusions  that  they  should  believe  a  lie. 

That  they  might  be  damned  who  belieye  not  the  truth  but  have 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness.     2nd  Thess.  2 — 11.  12 

I  am  induced  to  express  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  for 
the  reason  that  some  persons  have  been  so  inconsiderate  and 
illogical  as  to  apply  the  above  words  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Utah  Magazine,  as  well  as  to  those  who  endorse  the  sen- 
timents it  advocates,  regarding  them  as  individuals  who  have 
become  victims  of  a  ^'strong  delusion/'  that  God  has  sent 
in  fulfilment  of  these  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  They  are 
led  to  form  this  opinion,  mainly,  because  their  knowledge  of 
our  past  course  is  such  that  they  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  we  would  desigiiedly  take  a  course  that  would  militate 
against  the  work  of  God. 

These  persons  being  confident  wo  are  sincere,  but  no  less 
confident  that  the  authorities  cannot  be  wrong,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  be  deceived  and  are  ourselves 
the  victims  of  a  "strong  delusion." 

Let  us  calmly  investigate  this  question,  and  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  grounds,  if  any,  there  are  for  such  a  conclusion. 

In  doins  so,  we  are  met  at  the  very  outset  with  the  fact, 
unmistakably  expressed,  that  those  who  are  to  be  overcome 
by  the  delusion  spoken  of,  will  be  such  only  as  "have  pleasure 
in  unrighteousness.'' 

Now  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  to  the  persons  who 
quote  this  text  against  us,  that  we  arc  not  of  this  class,  for 
however  much  they  may  believe  we  arc  iiqic  in  the  dark,  in 
the  past,  at  some  period  not  very  remote,  we  were,  in  their 
judgment,  traveling  in  the  right  path.  We  do  think,  in  all 
candor,  that  all  who  arc  in  the  least  acquainted  with  our  his- 
tory will  be  just  enough  to  award  this  much.  Assuming, 
then,  wo  were  enlightened  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gi)spel 
and  were  trying  to  live  in  harmony  therewith,  we  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  of  the  class  referred  to,  for  the  delusion,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  to  come  as  a  punishment  upon  such 
as  "believed  not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
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Having  briefly,  but  I  think — to  the  class  referred  to,  at 
least — fully  exonerated  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  dslus- 
ion,  (assuming  the  ground  taken  by  the  Apostle  to  be  cor- 
rect,) we  have  now  become  disinterested  parties  in  the  case, 
and  as  such,  desire  to  make  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  and  subject  it  to  the  test  of  reason 
aided  by  the  light  of  revelation,  and  see  whether  such  an  ut- 
terance, in  its  present  form,  at  least,  could  have  been  inspired 
of  God. 

In  doing  this  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  trying 
to  undermine  the  Holy  Scriptures,  neither  will  it  be  obliga- 
tory upon  us  to  clear  up  any  inconsistencies  they  may  con- 
tain, assuming  such  to  exist.  There  are  a  great  many  ways 
of  accounting  for  them  that  do  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the 
sacredness  of  the  scriptures  as  a  whole,  or  detract  from  the 


great  truths  they  contain.  We  simply  wish  to  avoid  the  er- 
ror that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sectarianism,  viz,  adhering  too 
much  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  instead  of  paying  due  regard 
to  its  spirit. 

For  centuries  the  Christian  world  have  traveled  into  a 
maze  of  contradictionB  and  mystifications,  not  so  much 
through  believing  the  men  who  compiled  the  sacred  books  to 
be  inspired,  as  through  their  claiming  that  every  word  they 
wrote  was  the  same  as  though  spoken  by  the  Almighty  Him- 
self; and  this  without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  either  the  writers  themselves,  the  severe  ordeals 
through  which  their  writings  have  passed  by  translations,  &c., 
or  when  and  by  what  means  they  obtained  their  present 
form. 

Mormonism  has  done  much  for  us  in  emancipating  our 
minds  from  the  erroneous  traditions  of  the  past  on  this  ^ital 
question.  We  have  long  since  been  taught  by  President 
Young,  and  others,  that,  while  the  Bible  abounded  with 
truths,  it  did  not  follow  that  every  statement  it  contained 
must  necessarily  be  true  because  it  was  in  the  Bible.  He,  in 
connection  with  many  others,  has  dared  not  only  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  some  statements,  but  to  deny  their  truth- 
fulness in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  For  instance,  the 
story  told  by  Moses  about  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  is 
well  known  to  be  wholly  repudiated  by  him,  and  treated  as  a 
fable.  Consequently,  tf  it  be  right  to  reject  one  thing  in  the 
sacred  book  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  known 
laws  of  nature,  or  its  variance  with  any  principle  of  truth, 
susceptible  of  demonstration  as  such,  it  clearly  follows  that 
any  other  thing  may  be  rejected  for  reasons  equally  sound 
and  conclusive;  therefore,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  sen- 
timent as  that  contained  in  the  text  is  in  the  least  degree  un- 
just or  cruel  in  its  tendency,  all  will  agree  that  it  could  not 
have  emanated  from  that  Being  who  is  the  perfection  of  jus- 
tice and  the  embodiment  of  mercy. 

These  words  of  Paul,  imlike  many  others,  are  most  clearly 
stated,  and  are  as  free  from  ambiguity  as  language  can  well 
make  them.  It  says  in  efifect  that,  because  some  had  rejected 
the  truth,  God  would  send  a  delusion  so  strong  that  they 
would  become  influenced  by  it,  and  believe  a  lie;  or,  in  other 
words,  believe  something  to  be  true  that  was  false;  in  doing 
which,  it  is  implied  that  they  became  more  wicked  than  be- 
fore, so  much  so,  that  they  are  then  fit  subjects  for  dam- 
nation. 

Now  assuming  for  a  moment  that  to  honestly  believe  a  lie 
— for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  really  believe  a  thing 
unless  sincere  in  doing  so — is  so  heinous  a  sin  that  it  deserves 
to  be  thus  severely  punished,  does  it  not  follow  that  God,  in 
directly  causing  its  commission  became,  in  legal  parlance,  ac- 
cessary before  the  fact,  and  therefore  a  participator  in  the 
crime  itself '/  In  our  judgment  it  most  certainly  does,  for, 
however  unrighteous  their  course  may  have  been  before  the 
delusion  came — ^however  culpable  they  were  for  rejecting  the 
truth — they  were  evidently  not  considered  sufficiently  guilty 
to  be  worthy  of  being  damned.  This  being  the  case,  it  fol- 
lows, if  these  words  be  true,  that  it  must  be  a  principle  of 
Eternal  justice,  for  God — not  being  satisfied  with  meting 
out  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  offence  of  such  persons — 
to  resort  to  the  very  extraordinary  procedure  of  forcing  these 
erring  ones  to  the  commission  of  a  still  greater  crime  in  order 
to  give  Him  the  justification  for  damnins;  them,  that  evi- 
dently being  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  in  all  such  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  believing  a 
thing  to  be  true  that  is  in  reality  false,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  intelligent  mind,  that  people  can  be,  aud  are,  as  sin- 
cere in  a  false,  as  in  a  true  belief,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
would  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  condemn  them  for  believ- 
ing a  "strong  delusion,"  even  did  God  send  them  one.    All 
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advanced  couceptioDs  of  Deity  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
God  will  hold  people  rospousihie  for  so  much  of  light  and 
truth  as  they  may  possess,  and  that  if  they  are  true  to  their 
convictions  they  will  be  approved  by  Him,  hence,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  unfortunate  ones  who  ''reject  the  truth/'  to 
become  more  wicked  than  they  are,  because  they  can  obtain 
a  duo  punishment  for  such  offense  without  going  arty  further 
in  the  same  direction.  No  just  being  could  punish  men  for 
simply  being  deluded,  or  honestly  believing  even  a  He;  for 
one  could  not  believe  without  being  sincere,  especially,  when 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  delusion  is  to  be  strong, 
which  is  clearly  stated  in  the  words  in  ({uestion. 

Another  objectionable  feature  in  these  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle, lies  in  the  fact  that  it  pre-supposes  that  God  is  anxious 
to  destroy,  instead  of  to  save  His  creatures,  after  they  once 
reject  the  gaspel,  and  that  He  actually  takes  means  to  effect 
this  end;  and  inasmuch  as  God  sends  the  delusion,  He,  in  do- 
ing so,  causes  the  commission  of  crime,  which  would  of  course 
make  the  Deity  himself  a  criminal.  This  deduction  if  fairly 
drawn,  brings  us  to  the  alternative  of  either  believing  the 
statement  incori'oct,  or  of  supposing  that  God  is  not  only  a 
criminal  but  a  fierce  and  vengeful  being.  We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  believe  that  the  language  of  this  text,  if  given  by 
the  great  Apostle  at  all,  in  its  present  form,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  an  imperfect  and  unqualified  statement,  and  that,  on 
the  occasion  when  it  was  made,  as  on  a  former  one,  Paul 
spoke  simply  *'aftcr  his  judgment."  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  impious  to  suppose  that  such  a  sentiment 
could  have  been  inspired  of  God. 

Having  proved  that  God  cannot  be  theauthor  of  delusion, 
we  will  assert — as  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject 
must  know — that  such  an  idea  is  based  on  iyiwrancc^  which 
is  the  parent  of  deception,  and  the  uncompromising  foe  of 
mental  liberty.  Ignorance  is  the  mighty  power  through  which 
the  devil  works,  and  against  which  we  are  warring.  Free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech  are  the  weapons  that  must  be 
used  against  it,  for  whenever  they  are  permitted  or  encour- 
aged, the  opportunities  are  afforded  to  disseminate  light  and 
truth.  This  species  of  liberty  is  regarded  by  all  free  nations 
as  the  great  safety-valve  which  it  would  bo  not  only  danger- 
ous, but  fatal  to  their  very  existence  to  close.  And  this  is 
no  less  the  Ciise  with  us.  We  must  not  surrender  this 
mighty  engine  for  the  overthrow  of  wickedness  and  the  de- 
struction of  its  parent,  ignorance.  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  are  most  unwilling  that  any  views  or  .<cntimcnts  should 
be  published  that  do  not  accord  with  their  own.  Does  not 
this  indicate  a  fearfuluc^s  or  doubt  on  the  part  of  such  per- 
sons that  their  views  may  not  be  quite  S)und,  their  positions 
not  altogether  impregnabley  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
truth  cannot  be  injured  by  the  severest  criticism?  But,  not 
so  with  error  which,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  shrinks  from 
investigation  and  the  light  of  reason,  as  a  guilty  culprit  from 
the  bar  of  justice  or  a  crafty  fox  from  ttic  courageous  lion. 
Whenever  men  of  influence  in  a  community  seek  to  suppress 
the  publication  of  anything  concerning  matters  of  liberty  or 
con.science,  that  moment  they  betray  a  manifestation  of  con- 
scious weakness  that  sooner  or  later  will  become  apparent  to 
all.  There  is  but  one  safeguard  agjiinst  delusion,  and  that  is 
knowledge.  This  we  should  try  to  obt.iin  from  every  avail- 
able source;  bearing  in  mind  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  *-try  all  things,  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good."  And  be  assured,  that  where  the  heart  is 
single  and  the  desire  pure  in  the  search  for  truth,  you  can 
press  fearlessly  onwai-d.  lie  not  timid  or  faint  hearted, 
then,  in  seeking  God — God  is  truth — fearing  lest  the  devil 
should  lead  you  astray.  Depend  upon  it  the  Deity  that  rules 
our  destiny  will  not  suffer  any  power  or  influence  to  lead  hu- 
man brings  into  the  dark   who  are  diligently  searching  for 


truth.  Next  in  absurdity  to  believing  that  God  could  send 
delusions  upon  the  earth  to  destroy  His  children,  comes  the 
belief  that  He  permits  the  devil  to  do  it  in  cases  where  in- 
dividuals are  seeking  in  the  earnestness  of  their  souls  for  di- 
vine guidance.  Were  this  posssble, — could  God  suffer  the 
honest  seeker  after  truth  to  become  the  victim  of  delusion, 
irrespective  of  the  source — He  would  cease  to  be  the  Omnipo- 
tent Being,  whom  we  believe  in  and  adore  as  the  fountain  of 
all  good,  and  reverence  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse. But,  says  one,  must  we  not  be  careful  as  to  the  source 
whence  truth  emanates?  President  Brigham  Young  says 
that  we  should  receive  truth  wherever  it  comes  from.  In  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  Old  Tabernacle  in  this  city  on  the 
25th  of  September  last,  he  declared  in  stringent  and  most 
unequivocal  terms,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  accept  light  and 
intelligence  if  it  came  fi-om  the  '^hotceU  of  hell;'*  showing  by 
these  emphatic  words  that  he  believed  (he  tnUh  should  deter- 
mine.the  source  ^  instead  o/  t/ie  source  detenninintj  thr.  truth, 
Jesus  enunciated  the  same  glorious  principle;  said  he,  in  re- 
ferring to  false  prophets  that  should  arise,  "Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits;  do  men  gather  grappsof  thorns  qr  figs  of 
thistles?  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit, 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  gooi  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit."  How  well  is  this  principle  undci-stood 
when  applied  to  literal  fruit.  Who  ever  knew  a  person, 
when  convinced,  by  his  sight,  that  a  tree  was  laden  with 
large,  ripe  peaches,  examine  the  tree  to  sec  whether  it  really 
was  a  peach  tree  or  a  huge  prickly  pear  bush,  before  he 
would  dare  to  pluck  and  eat  the  luscious  fruit?  It  is  no  le^a 
unrea-onable  to  raise  the  question  about  the  source  of  a  prin- 
ciple, when  its  character  is  equally  self-apparent.  First  let 
us  determine,  by  all  the  light  we  possess,  whether  the  prin* 
ciple  or  statement  presented  be  true  or  false;  and  if  true, 
claim*  it  as  our  own  by  divine  right;  and  know  that  it  comes 
from  God,  who  alone  is  the  source  whence  truth  can  spring. 


CROWDED  OUT. 


Owing  to  press  of  matter — and  some  little  miscalculation 
as  to  the  amount  of  space  at  our  command — several  articles 
are  crowded  out  of  this  number.  Among  which  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  Elder  E.  W.  Tullidge's  essay  on  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  work;  an  article  on  Tithing  and  Consecration,  by 
Eli  B.  Kelsey,  and  two  short  articles  by  the  Editor — one  of 
them  in  reply  Vi  Elder  Orson  Hyde's  remarks  on  Apostasy 
in  the  Dailt/  Telegraph,     They  will  appear  next  week. 


THE  MORMON  TRIBUNE. 


This  journal  will  be  published  imuiediately  on  the  arrival 
of  suitable  paper.  All  desirous  of  aiding  us  against  the 
silent  but  wide-spread  efforts  now  being  made  to  stop  the 
publication  of  our  principles,  will  go  to  work  at  once  and 
obtain  for  us  all  the  subscribers  in  their  power  for  the  people's 
paper,  the  exponent  of  freedom  and  progress — the  MORMON 
TRIBT^NE. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 


In  answer  to  numerous  requests  of  our  friends,  we  beg 
to  say  that  we  anticipate  holding  public  meetings  for  the 
fuller  explanation  of  our  principles,  in  abuut  a  fortnight  from 
the  date  of  this  MauazIxNE.  Full  particulars  will  be  pub- 
lished next  week. 
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NoTi.~Ea«ayt  and  coDtrlbntioni  nnder  tb«  abore  heading  do  not,  of  necessity 
repret<ent  the  sentiments  of  the  Editor.  They  are  inserted  on  the  personal 
responsil  Illty  of  the  writers. 

LIBERTY  IN  HEAVEN  AND  ON  EARTfi. 

BY   W.   H.   SHEARMAN. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  perplexing  question 
throughout  the  world  to-day  is, — What  extent  of  freedotn, 
in  thought,  word  and  act,  in  religious  as  well  as  soeial  and 
political  affairs,  it  is  safe  to  accord  to  the  masses.  l*his 
question  is  being  agitated  in  Utah  as  well  as  in  Rome — 
the  two  principal  places  of  interest  and  attention  just  now — 
and  has  been  and  still  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  thinking  men 
in  both.  It  is  the  grand  social  question,  practically  involv- 
ing all  others,  on  which  we  believe  the  world  is  about  to 
pass  a  final  and  unalterable  decision  in  favor  of  human 
liberty. 

It  has  been  publicly  and  privately  stated  that  the  princi- 
ples i^dvocated  in  this  Magazine  are  calculated  to  overthrow 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage  a  "license"  which  would 
result  in  social  confusion  and  anarchy.  No  body  of  people, 
it  is  said,  can  long  remain  united,  if  it  is  left  to  each  indi- 
vidual to  decide  when,  and  how  far,  he  will  yield  obedience 
to  existing  authority;  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  co- 
hesion in  such  an  organization  to  hold  it  together,  and  that 
social  order  and  prosperity  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
strong  coercive  and  restraining  power  wielded  by  some  one 
man,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  controlled  by  the  Almighty.  This 
is,  practically,  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  to-day. 

In  the  present  imperfectly  developed  condition  of  mankind 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  leaders  of  a  community  to  exer- 
cise more  or  less  of  such  dictatorial  power;  but  it  should 
and  must  emanate  from  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  agreement  with  their  intelligent  consent.  At  the 
■  same  time  we  utterly  deny  that,  either  designedly  or  other- 
wise, are  the  teachings  and  policy  we  proclaim  calculated  to 
produce  the  results  charged.  On  the  contrary,  believing 
the  views  wc  advocate  to  be  of  divine  origin,  we  feel  that 
their  practical  development  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Zion  of  God  can  be  established  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  is  con- 
sidered authoritative  by  all  Latter-day  Saints,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  Lord  has  made  ample  provisions  for  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  by  preparing  "kingdoms" 
adapted  to  their  varied  capacities  and  degrees  of  progress. 
There  are  the  celestial,  terrestrial  and  telestial  kingdoms, 
with  their  infinite  variety  of  conditions,  where  all  who  will 
conform  to  the  simple  requirements  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  social  order,  may  find  a  heaven  suited  to  their 
conceptions  of  happiness.  The  Apostle  Paul  asserts  the 
same  thing,  where  he  says,  "There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun, 
and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
stars,"  and  as  "one  star  difiereth  from  another  star  in  glory, 
so  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Thus,  we  see,  the 
Great  Father  of  all  has,  in  accordance  with  his  glorious 
character,  amply  provided  for  all  his  children.  In  these 
sublime  arrangements,  as  in  everything  of.  heavenly  origin, 
we  perceive  the  operation  of  the  "perfect  law  of  liberty." 
Freedom,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense,  is  accorded  to  every 
individual.  No  coercion  of  any  kind  is  employed  to  drive 
persons  into  any  one  of  these  kingdoms.  All  can  go  where 
their  attractions  lead  them. 

As  President  Young  has  said,  in  the  spirit  world  there 


arc  people  of  as  many  religious  persuasions  as  there  are  on 
earth,  besides  many  who  profess  no  religion  at  all.  But  is 
the  government  of  the  Almighty  weakened,  or  does  His 
throne  totter,  because  the  unnumbered  millions  of  his  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  choose  that  mode  of  life,  belief  and  ac- 
tion, which  is  most  congenial  to  then?  No!  The  stability 
and  power  of  heavenly  institutions  are  based  upon  the  de- 
voted love  of  intelligent  beings  who,  feeling  that  every  desire 
of  their  nature  is  provided  for,  and  every  right  sacredly 
secured,  have  no  desire  for  any  change,  feeling  assured  that 
existing  arrangements  are  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
devised. 

It  has  been  urged  that  were  practical  development  allowed 
to  the  variety  of  opinions  resulting  from  the  many  grades  of 
intelligence  and  character,  it  would  culminate  in  confusion 
and  conflict,  whether  in  the  physical  or  spiritual  world.  But 
in  the  divine  economy  every  possible  contingency  is  provided 
for.  The  sacred  principles  of  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  every 
individual  by  eternal  laws,  which  it  is  alike  the  interest  and 
determination  of  all  classes  and  faiths  in  that  world  to  sus- 
tain. The  same  order  of  things  will  yet  prevail  upon  this 
earth.  In  such  a  state  of  society  the  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual would  be  jealously  guarded  by  every  member  of  the 
body  politic,  and  the  slightest  invasion  of  them  would  be 
immediately  checked.  Those  who  will  contend  that  such 
liberty  as  this  is  dangerous  and  bordering  on  license,  must 
be  either  deplorably  ignorant  or  untruthfully  disposed. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that,  while 
we  believe  that  the  fullest  extent  of  liberty — ^for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  unrighteous  liberty — is  accorded,  in  the  divine 
arrangements,  to  every  individual  in  the  universe,  we  are 
aware,  as  every  one  must  be,  that  there  are  conditions  of 
admission  and  membership  to  all  social  organizations,  whether 
earthly  or  heavenly,  with  which  all  must  comply  who  desire 
to  become  members  of  them.  That  no  one  may  mistake  our 
views  upon  this  point,  we  insert  the  passage,  before  referred 
to,  from  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  7,  par.  5. 

*«For  he  who  is  not  able  to  abide  the  law  of  a  celestial  kingdom, 
cannot  abide  a  celestial  glory;  and  he  who  cannot  abide  the  law 
of  a  terrestrial  kingdom,  cannot  abide  a  terrestrial  glory;  he  who 
cannot  abide  the  law  of  a  telestial  kingdom,  cannot  abide  a  telestial 
glory;  therefore  he  is  not  meet  for  a  kingdom  of  glory. *'  Par.  9. 
**And  unto  eyery  kingdom  is  gifen  a  law;  and  unto  every  law 
there  are  certain  bounds  and  conditions." 

The  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  foregoing  is  such  that 
every  child  in  "Mormon ism  can  understand  it.  The  Lord 
has  here  made  plain  the  divisions  between  the  different 
grades  of  intelligence  and  obedience.  But,  instead  of  being 
like  the  lines  which  surround  a  besieged  army,  and  taking  a 
million  angels  with  flaming  swords  to  guard  them  against 
intrusion,  they  are  those  which  nature  has  drawn,  and  which, 
like  herself,  are  unalterable  and  eternal.  Force  will  be  un- 
necessary to  preserve  these  distinctions,  for  none  will  have 
the  slightest  disposition  to  forsake  present  associations,  until 
those  desires  and  attributes  arc  developed  within  them,  which 
will  be  a  sure  passport  to  the  higher  mansions  or  "kingdoms." 

Some  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  admission  to  and 
enjoyment  of  "heaven,"  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  in- 
ternal fitness  and  capacity  as  upon  external  obedience;  that 
it  is  some  very  beautiful  locality  where  everything  moves  with 
clock-like,  mechanical  precision,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
some  powerful,  arbitrary  being  who  holds  out  these  "celes- 
tial glories"  as  an  inducement  to  people  to  obey  him,  and 
thus  gratify  his  love  of  power  and  dommion.  They  are  for- 
ever imagining  themselves  revelling  in  the  luxuries  and 
splendors  of  a  "celestial  kingdom,"  surrounded  by  a  barrier 
which  millions  of  unfortunate  wretches  are  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  get  over  or  break  down,  but  who  are  held  in  check 
by  Almighty  power. 
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Now,  while  admitting)  as  before  stated,  that  to  eveiy 
kingdom  there  is  a  law,  and  that  all  who  dwell  in  that  king- 
dom must  abide  that  law,  we  still  believe  that  there  is  not 
one  particle  of  compulsion  necessary  or  practised.  When- 
ever people  want  to  go  into  a  celestial, or  any  other  kingdom, 
they  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  But  they  vnUnevtr 
want  to,  until  they  have  learned  to  love  the  principles  which, 
by  unanimous  accord,  prevail  and  govern  there.  Even  if 
permitted  to  enter,  because  of  external  but  unloving  sub- 
mission to  its  conditions,  it  would  be  no  heaven  to  them. 
Hence,  the  threat  of  non-admission  to  the  celestial  kingdom 
is  as  futile  as  telling  a  child  he  shall  be  deprived  of  some- 
thing he  does  not  care  a  straw  about. 

As  men  and  women  grow  out  of  their  errors  and  ignor- 
ance, and  yearn  for  more  exalted  truths,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  purer  and  more  advanced  beings,  there  are  higher 
departments  prepared,  in  an  eternally  progressive  order.  To 
these  higher  orders  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  they 
will  be  attracted  as  naturally  as  the  needle  to  the  magnet, 
and  there  they  will  find  congenial  natures  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  their  own;  and  thus  will  it  be  for  ever. 

It  is  a  gross  mis-conception  and  mis-representation  of  the 
character  of  Deity,  to  suppose  that  he  is  angry  with  his 
children  because  they  all  cannot  receive  equally  advanced 
truths.  It  would  be  no  more  unreasonable  for  an  earthly 
father  to  require  of  a  family,  varving  in  age  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  the  exercise  of  equal  obedience  and  judgment,  and 
the  performance  of  similar  duties.  We  may  form  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  Ood's  feelings  towards  us,  by  our's  to  our 
children;  only.  He  is  infinitely  more  loving,  merciful  and 
patient  than  we  are.  A  wise  and  humane  parent  is  careful 
to  put  as  few  restrictions  upon  his  children  as  possible,  and 
not  to  overtask  their  young  minds.  Wherein  they  cannot 
understand,  he  waits  patiently  for  the  unfolding  of  their  in- 
tellectual powers. 

"But,"  says  one,  ^'does  not  tho  Lord  say,  'He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned  V  **  Yes;  on  the  same  principle 
that  if  a  hungry  man  refuses  food,  he  must  suffer  the  pains 
of  hunger  till  he  feels  disposed  to  accept  the  proffered  bless- 
ing. If  another,  while  in  deep  poverty,  should  be  presented 
with  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  but,  choosing  to  believe 
the  bank  will  not  pay  it,  neglects  to  present  it,  he  is,  tem- 
porally, "damned"  most  effectually,  and  must  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  own  folly.  Just  so,  men  who  reject  the  light  are 
"damned"  by  remaining  in  darkness.  And  this  will  be 
"damnation"  enough;  for,  though  men  seldom  realize  they 
have  been  in  "hell"  till  they  begin  to  get  out  of  it,  the  sense 
of  time  lost  and  blessings  rejected,  will  bring  its  own  bitter 
punishment. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  what  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  order  of  government  which  exists  in  heaven,  and 
that  which  men  are  endeavoring  to  establish  on  the  earth 
under  the  name  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God."  The  first  thrills 
our  souls  with  joy  and  love,  as  we  contemplate  its  beautiful 
order,  and  the  perfect  freedom,  but  intelligent  and  loving 
harmony  of  its  children.  The  second  fills  the  mind  with 
fearful  forebodings,  as  it  gazes  on  a  growing  despotism  that 
threatens  to  over  shadow  the  earth,  obscure  the  sunshine  of 
love  and  iTreedom,  chill  the  heart  with  despondencv,  and  re- 
duce its  subjects  to  varying  degrees  of  hopeless  and  thought- 
less servility.  The  government  that  we  nave  been  hoping, 
praying  and  laboring  to  see  established  upon  the  earth,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  we  have  seen  prevails  in  the  heavenly 
worlds.  We  believe  that  the  same  freedom  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  varied  grades  of  intelligences  there  should,  and  could 
with  perfect  safety,  be  accorded  to  all  classes  of  society  with- 
in or  without  the  pales  of  the  "Church"  on  earth.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  always  was  and  always  will  be  social  dbtinc- 
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tions,  arising  from  wlety  in  taste,  organization  and  devel- 
opment; and  that  the  present  attempt  to  elevate  and  reduce 
ail  classes  and  individuals  to  one  dead  level,  is  as  futile  as  it 
is  unwise,  being  opposed  to  the  order  of  nature.  We  also 
believe  that,  while  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  and  effort 
of  all  superior  intellipnoes  to  elevate  those  less  advanced, 
such  elevation  should  be  effected  through  education.  That 
we  should  ever  be  attracted  to  the  higher  social  conditions  by 
love,  instead  of  been  driven  there  by  fear;  and  that  associa- 
tion with  those  who  have  already  been  admitted  to  them 
should  be  regarded  as  a  great  privilege,  dependent  upon  in- 
ternal fitness,  rather  than  as  a  duty  obligatory  upon  all  men, 
irrespective  of  all  conditions,  excepting  that  of  external 
obedience.  For  the  establishment  of  such  glorious  principles 
of  intelligence,  freedom  and  love,  we  are  as  willing  to  toil  as 
we  ever  were;  and  we  do  so  in  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
the  Ubors  of  the  thousands  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  propagation  of  these  sublime  truths  will  not  have  been 


in  vam. 


IS  THE  MANIFESTO  OF  CNkD? 


BT  B.    W.    TULLIOQE. 


A  man  thould  not  tell  me  that  he  has  walked  among  the  angels; 
his  proof  is  that  his  eloquence  makes  me  one. 

Emerson. 

That  revelations  had  been  given  to  my  friends,  Elias  and 
William,  from  the  realms  of  the  other  life  I  have  XovLghiown. 
It  was  no  speculation,  no  uncertain  dream,  no  fancy,  not  even 
a  second-handed  knowledge.  Flesh  and  blood  have  revealed 
but  little  to  me.  Nature  made  me  intuitive  from  my  birth, 
and  a  thousand  witnesses  in  mv  life  culminate  in  a  testimony 
to  this  great  movement  into  which  we  are  entering. 

At  length  the  Manifesto  has  come,  for  which  I  have 
looked  for  manv  years;  and  now  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined stands  thus:  Is  thin  Manifsto  of  Gody  or  is  it  front 
sonie  other  source^ 

I  confess,  however,  that  this  wording  of  the  proposition 
gives  to  me,  personally,  but  little  concern.  For  he  to  me  is 
a  revelator  who  reveals  the  light  of  God  and  Nature — ^he  a 
Seer  who  |>erceive8  by  his  fine  intuitions  the  spiritual  condi- 
tions of  this  and  the  inner  life — he  a  prophet  who  can,  before- 
hand, unfold  the  purposes  of  the  heavens  to  be  worked  out 
in  human  experience .  Furthermore,  to  me  that  is  of  God 
which  is  divine  and  good  in  its  own  essence  and  manifesta- 
tions; and  that  man  has  "walked  among  the  angels"  who 
seeks  to  bring  about  a  more  angelic  state  of  things  upon  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  at  best  but  a  human 
apostleship,  who  virtually  is  keeping  humanity  in  a  low  and 
unprogressive  state;  he  has  no  divine  promptings  who  is 
praticallv  bringing  society  into  temporal  and  spiritual  bond- 
age; and  he  publbhes  no  manifesto  from  God,  whose  teach- 
ings and  worxs  tend  to  make  mankind  more  worldly-minded 
and  hateful  one  towards  the  other. 

This  statement  is  in  keeping  with  the  maxims'and  philoso- 
phy of  all  religions.  But  for  the  sake  of  investigation  we 
will,  for  the  present,  somewhat  waive  the  everlasting  truth 
of  the  universe  that  the  cruality  of  things  determines  their 
source.  We  will  be  mindful  of  the  mental  education  which 
suggested  to  the  Jews,  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  divincst 
manifestation  of  God  to  man,  in  the  person  of  Christ:  "He 
casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  Frince  of  devils."  So 
we  will  auery  now:  Is  this  Manifesto  from  God,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  authorized  by  the  heavens,  setting  forth  the  true 
platform  of  the  Church  of  Zion? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  now  confess  that  mankind  have 
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too  often  been  betrayed  by  religious  leaders.  The  assump- 
tions of  the  entire  Cnrbtian  world  make  up  a  monstrous  con- 
stitution of  falsehood  and  misconception.  Yet  is  there  gen- 
erally no  lie  designed,  nor  imposition  practised.  He  b  a 
fool  who  treats  religious  movements  as  originations  of  im- 
postors. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  fact  that  even  the  advanced 
divines  of  America,  such  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Dr. 
Chapin,  asmme  nearly  every  cardinal  point  of  religious  faith, 
even  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soiu. 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  people  of  Utah,  who  have  called 
themselves  Zion.  This  fact  brings  us  directly  to  the  per- 
tinency of  the  annunciation  of  the  platform  of  Zion,  in  some 
of  its  first  principles,  as  laid  down  in  the  Magazine,  pro- 
fessedly by  Divine  Authority.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
evade  the  position  in  our  argument,  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Church,  calling  herself  Zion,  has  given  to  the 
Heavens  the  reason  or  necessity  for  their  Manifesto. 

How  stands  it,  then,  with  Zion  to-day?  Here  is  a  church 
founded  by  a  prophet.  Its  mission  commenced  by  the  ad- 
ministrations of  angels.  Indeed  the  very  existence  of  this 
Church  is  an  assumption  that  God  and  angelic  beings  are 
directing  and  inspiring  the  leaders  and  the  people  by  prac- 
tical and  immediate  revelation.  Now  is  this  the  truth'H'  We 
all  know  that  it  is  not.  Yet  there  was  a  time  in  their  ex- 
perience, when  that  which  they  now  assume  was  all  true. 

But  hope  has  again  dawned  and  faith  revived.  God  has 
not  deserted  Zion!  But  neither  my  faith  in  the  divine  ex- 
perience of  my  brethren,  nor  the  knowledge  in  my  6wn  ex- 
perience, shall  weigh  an  atom  in  the  scale  in  this  investiga- 
tion. This  matter  shall  be  regarded  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
and  in  the  severe  uncompromise  of  truth.  All  personal  con- 
siderations and  attachments  have  been  laid  aside  by  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  and  by  ourselves.  We  are  all  now 
in  the  scales  of  Truth  and  Justice,  and  these  scales  are  in 
the  hand  of  Gt)d. 

Let  us  be  honest  one  ii)  the  other,  for  honesty  becomes 
men.  We  must  hear  the  truth  to- day,  no  matfer  what  the 
cost  to  ourselves,  for  God  has  commanded  that  the  truth  be 
spoken.  Know,  then,  to  what  thousands  will  witness:  that 
our  Godless  state  of  things  has  driven  hundreds  of  our  best 
thinkers  into  scepticism,  and  our  haughty  righteousness,  ten 
thousand  of  the  meek  ones  away.  A  host  of  elders,  who 
built  up  the  British  mission,  have  given  way  to  despair,  and  the 
entire  people  have  become  worldly-minded  and  indifferent  to 
spiritual  things;  the  Church  has  been  led  intolemporal  bond- 
age; and  men  cut  off,  in  whose  lives  there  was  found  no 
spot;  among  whom  I  rank  not  myself.  For  these,  and  other 
reasons,  the  Heavens  have  sent  their  Manifesto.  There 
is  God  written  on  its  very  face,  in  the  necessity  of  its  pro- 
clamation. 

And  how  stands  it  with  the  Church  of  Zion  in  relation  to 
the  Heavens?  When  did  our  apostles  hear  direct  from  God, 
in  fact,  as  in  the  days  of  Joseph?  When  did  angelic  beings 
administer  to  the  Saints?  Today  angels  are  as  unpopular 
as  in  the  sectarian  world.  In  vain  do  we  evade  the  question 
by  a  practical  infidelity,  declaring  that  revelation  of  that 
order  is  no  longer  needed  in  our  experience.  Sooner  or 
later  all  must  be  answered  at  the  bar  of  reason  and  truth; 
all  the  past  confirmed  by  a  restoration  from  on  High,  or 
^Mormonism"  appear  before  the  age  a  monstrous  falsehoo  d. 

As  touching  the  assumption,  that  direct,  outspoken  com- 
munication with  the  Heavens,  of  the  ancient  order,  is  "no 
longer  needed,''  a  thousand  Mormon  elders  have  often  made 
their  manifestoes  in  Europe.  Have  they  not  declared  such 
doctrine  to  be  practical  infidelity?  Have  they  not  main- 
tained that  such  assumptions  grew  into  a  faith  from  the  fact 
that  the  Charch  had  lost  all  she  once  possessed?  Have  they 
not  crowned  this  by  saying  that  priests,  by  sophistry,  en- 


deavored to  hide  their  spiritual  poverty  and  apostacy? 

Let  me  word  the  synopsis  of  a  sermon  which  our  elders 
have  preached  a  thousand  times,  for  it  will  bear  directly  on 
the  recent  Manifesto  made  to  the  pcopb  of  Zion.  We 
have  said  to  the  sectarian  world: 

"If  God  Jias  been  directing  the  Christian  Churches  by  the 
immediate  revelations  of  Jfis  will,  then  there  is  no  need  of  a 
new  dispensation.  If  angels  have  been  administering  for 
the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  as  they  did  during  a  period 
of  four  thousand,  whenever  God  had  a  people  on  the  earth, 
not  in  apostacy,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  manifesto  now. 
If  the  believers,  bearing  the  name  of  Christian,  during  their 
era  have  possessed  the  same  spiritual  experience  which  char- 
acterized the  ancient  Saints,  then  our  mission  is  in  vain.  If, 
under  an  unbroken  dispensation  of  this  divine  government 
and  angelic  administration,  the  Christian  world  has  been  ad- 
vanced eighteen  centuries  nearer  to  God  and  a  heavenly 
state  on  earth,  then  Christendom  rec^uiresno  special  Prophet 
sent  unto  it  to  restore  the  ancient  power.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Christian  Churches  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  a 
succession  of  apostles  and  prophets,  through  whom  God  and 
angels  have  constantly  spoken,  and  to  whom  they  have  con- 
stantly administered.  But  if  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case, 
then  do  wc  need  a  new  dispensation  and  some  special  Prophet 
— some  Joseph  Smith,  sent  of  God.  Why,  therefore,  should 
he  not  come  now?  And  seeing  that  God  hits  sent  him,  we 
have  God's  manifesto  that  now  is  the  proper  time  of  his 
coming." 

Is  not  this  a  fair  statement  of  the  subject  which  the  elders 
have  laid  before  the  nations  a  thousand  times?  Why  not, 
then,  apply  it  to  this  Church  today!  Considerations  of 
this  kind  make  the  MaiNIFESTO  in  question  very  pertinent; 
and  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  its  circumstances  the  stamp  of 
God's  authority.  Let  me  now  make  a  closing  reference  to 
its  character  and  fitness. 

I  endorse  the  thought  of  the  apostle  Emerson  that  "a  man 
should  not  tell  me  that  he  has  walked  among  angels ;  his 
proof  b  that  his  eloquence  makes  me  one."  Emerson  uses 
not  the  phrase  elocjuence  in  the  sense  of  rhetoric — not  in  the 
mere  significance  of  fine  writing  or  splendid  oratory.  It  is 
the  eloquence  of  Teutii,  the  eloquence  of  Love,  the  elo- 
quence of  Divine  Thought,  embodied  in  the  message  of 
the  apostle,  which  is  proof  to  him  that  the  man  has  walked 
with  angels  and  communed  with  them  in  their  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  to  Emerson  divine  eloquence, 
because  it  has  made  the  world  more  angelic;  and  the  high- 
est proof  of  his  incarnate  Deity  is  that  Jesus  has  made  the 
ages  since  his  advent  more  divine. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  same  philosophy,  I  view  this  Mani- 
festo, caring  little  for  angels  in  the  abstract,  but  everything 
for  their  truths  and  divine  sentiments. 

There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  truly  Christian  civilization 
evolved  in  the  Manifesto.  Its  tone  is  supremely  humani- 
tarian; its  theology  up  to  the  advanced  thought  and  cir- 
umstances  of  the  age,  and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes 
would  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  mankind. 

Viewing  it,  then,  in  the  light  oi  Reason,  endorsed  by  hu- 
man experience,  this  Manifesto  appears  to  me  to  lay  down  a 
grand  Chrbtian  platform,  and  to  embody  the  genius  of  a 
heavenly  legislation.  It  is  the  broadest  and  most  univers- 
alian  yet  publbhed  by  any  Christian  church. 

Whether  this  manifesto  be  divine  or  not,  it  is  a  necessity 
of  the  age  that  men  should  come  who  have  walked  with 
angels  and  held  communion  with  the  Priesthood  of  the  other 
world.  If  they  come  not,  the  Chrbtian  nations — to  say 
nothing  of  ourselves — will  dwindle  into  a  cold  infidelity. 
This  is  generally  realized  by  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
day,  who  would  ghidly  receive  evidence  of  a  divine  communi- 
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cation,  the  proof  of  man's  immortality,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  hereafter.  But  they  who  come  must  be 
apostles  with  a  priesthood  holding  communion  with  the 
dheT  world — revelators  who  reveal  the  Heavens,  and  not 
the  mere  conditions  of  this  life,  no  matter  how  fraught  with 
human  wisdom  and  policies.  The  world  is  burdened  to 
death  with  such,  and  nations  have  enough  of  temporal  and 
commercial  schemes.  They  need  no  Utah  to  set  them  ex- 
amples in  their  own  line  in  which  they  outdo  us  a  hundred- 
fold. Ask  the  East  India  Company  if  this  is  not  true, — 
ask  the  Rothschilds  if  they  cannot  prove  it  with  overwhelm- 
ing facts  of  material  wealth  I 

Now  Joseph  Smith,  who  made  his  manifestoes  under  the 
direction  of  angelic  beings,  proposed,  in  his  mission,  to  sup- 
ply the  great  spiritual  want  of  the  agfe.  He  did  open  a  dis- 
pensation of  communication  with  the  Heavens,  and  was  a 
revelator  m  fact.  AYere  he  here  now  America  would  per- 
haps not  again  reject  liim ;  however  many  of  those  who  call 
themselves  his  disciples  might,  for  even  Jesus  would  find  it 
again  illustrated:  *'I  came  unto  my  own,  and  my  own  re- 
ceived me  not." 

It  is  a  very  strik.'ng  fact,  that  the  Priesthood  of  the 
Church,  calling  herself  Zion,  have  almost  entirely  departed 
from  their  spiritual  mission.  We,  who  were  once  evangelists 
to  all  mankind,  now,  compared  with  our  past  missionary  zeal, 
leave  a  world  to  perdition,  and  give  ourselves  over  to  a  few 
temporal  and  commercial  schemes.  We,  who  abroad  con- 
verted hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  faith,  have  not  in  five 
and  twenty  years  converted  one  out  of  a  thousand  who  have 
come  to  the  glory  of  cntr  Zion,  while  thousands  of  the  dis- 
ciples have  fled  away,  finding,  to  their  minds,  no  Zion  here. 
Is  not  this,  with  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind,  iumiensely 
suggestive,  and  prophetic  that  God  will  again  send  His 
manifestoes  to  meet  the  peculiar  case  of  His  Saints,  and  the 
general  want^  of  all  mankind?  This  is  what  He  is  now 
doing. 

In  this  opening  of  our  investigations  of  the  inspired  docu- 
ments, of  which  the  public  have  received  the  first,  I  have 
chiefly  considered  the  necessity  of  Divine  manifestoes  adapted 
to  our  circumstances.  The  points  of  this  Manifesto  shall  be 
reviewed  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  to  the  consummation 
of  proof  that  it  is  of  (lod  we  will  believe  as  of  old,  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  Saints  shall  again  walk  with  angels. 


rOLYfiAMY  AND  TUE  MANIFESTO. 


ft- 


Our  views  on  Plural  Marriage  are  very  fully  set  forth  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  can  be  found  in  the  present  volume 
of  the  Magazine.  A  question  has,  however,  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  whether  we  believe  that  plural  marriage 
will  over  be  abolished  as  a  principle  of  our  church.  To  this 
we  reply,  most  unequivocally.  No!  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  polygamy  should  be  taught  and  practised  on  much  high- 
er grounds  than,  in  many  cases,  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We 
hold  that  plural  marriage  is  only  right  when  practised  under 
certain  conditions.  We  believe  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  a 
certain  advanced  state  of  men  and, women's  nature,  which  all 
will  reach  sooner  or  later,  but  not  necessarily  true  or  natural 
t3  them  to-day. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  cannot 
truly  love  more  than  one  woman.  To  all  such.  Polygamy  is 
unnatural,  and  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  practice  it  while  in 
that  condition.  The  only  justification  for  any  man's  enter- 
ing into  Plural  Marriage  is  the  necessities  of  his  nature  for 
more  objects  of  his  love.  .  If  his  yearnings  and  capacities 
for  increased  affection  absolutely  demand  it,  it  is  right  to 
him,  but  not  right  in  any  other  case.     The  man  that  cannot 


love  a  second  wife  without  withdrawing  one  particle  of  his 
affection  from  the  first,  has  no  need  of  the  second  wife,  and 
no  right  to  enter  into  plural  marriage. 

When  we  say  that  Polygamy  is  true  to  all  men,  we  say 
it  with  reference  more  to  the  future  than  the  present — 
we  say  it  with  an  eye  to  men  and  women  as  eternal  beings; 
with  reference  to  the  purity,  the  love  and  intelligence  which 
they  are  destined  to  reach,  under  which  conditions  Plural 
Marriage  can  produce  perfect  happiness.  We  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  thousands  both  of  men  and  women  to 
whom  Polygamy  is  not  natural  or  beneficial  in  their  present 
state,  and  that  millions  can  honestly  deny  its  fitness  to  their 
nature.  We  believe  that  they  are  not  only  honest  in  such 
statements,  but  that  their  belief  is  founded  on  facts — they  are 
not  suited  to  Plural  Marriage,  and  the  reason  is  they  have 
not  arrived  at  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  true  or 
natural  to  them. 

Polygamy  as  revealed  by  the  Heavenly  world  is  designed 
with  direct  reference  to  Celestial  existence — a  state  which  is 
open  to  all  men  and  women.  In  that  state  conditions  exist 
which  make  its  practise  different  to  anything  we  can  con- 
ceive of  Pure,  divine  love,  will  swell  the  bosom;  passion  and 
lust  will  be  under  men's  feet,  and  men  will  love  from  the 
highest  and  the  holiest  motives.  Plural  Marriage  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  that  life.  Love  is  a  power  and  faculty 
that  grows  like  any  quality  of  the  brain  and  needs  opportu- 
nities for  its  display ;  and  in  that  world  men's  love  will  so 
enlarge  that  it  will  demand  and  must  have  more  than  one  of 
such  objects  for  its  exercise.  3Icn  that  arc  dead  to  every  im- 
pulse of  plural  love  to-day  will  realize  it  then  if  not  before, 
because  powers  will  then  be  aroused  which  are  dormant 
within  them  now.  It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  the  quality 
of  soul  or  mind  which  will  constitute  the  necessity  for  Plu- 
ral Marriage  in  that  life,  is  developed  in  men  to-day,  that  it 
is  justifiable,  or  can  be  blessed  in  its  results.  This  we  know 
is  not  the  case  with  millions  at  the  present  time:  we,  there- 
fore, object  to  any  man  being  urged  or  goaded  into  Plural 
Marriage.  We  would  leave  it  to  God  and  nature,  and  to 
men's  own  inspirations,  to  determine  the  matter — each  man 
for  himself.  This  it  may  bo  urged  would  considerably  limit 
the  practise;  but  we  have  no  objection  to  polygamy,  or  any 
other  principle,  being  limited  to  such  persons  as  practise  it 
properly.  As  to  our  doctrines  destroying  the  practise  of 
Polygamy,  we  will  here  venture  an  assertion  to  which  thou- 
sands will  bear  witness,  and  that  is,  that  Polygamy,  as  prac- 
tised at  present,  is  destroying  itself  Not  that  it  is  in  danger 
because  society  objects  to  it,  but  because  as  everybody  knows, 
a  growing  dislike  is  felt  to  it  by  our  rising  generation.  Thou- 
sands of  women  are  this  day  carefully  cultivating  a  dislike 
to  Polygamy  in  the  minds  of  their  daughters,  not  because  it 
is  not  true,  but  because  it  has  been  practised  in  a  way  that 
has  made  it  unbearable  to  them.  Nothing  can  save  this 
principle  but  the  elevation  of  it  to  a  higher  plane — that  to 
which  it  properly  belongs,  and  this  will  be  done  by  the 
coming  movement.  There  is  a  great  truth  in  the  principle 
when  properly  applied,  which  truth  God  designs  to  exhibit 
to  mankind;  as  it  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  social  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  world.  In  addition  to  which — whether 
understood  or  not,  it  has  a  place  among  the  great  facts  of 
eternal  existence. — [Ed. 


WATCHING  A  WINDOW. 

The  bar  of  red  in  the  amber  west 
Burns  to  ashes,  and  all  is  gray, 

Though  a  sickle-moon  is  glittering  out 
Through  the  haze  of  the  dying  d^iy. 
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Already  the  wine-red  curtains  drawn, 
Hide  the  room  with  their  ruddy  glow, 

And  the  face  is  gone  that  whitely  gazed 
At  the  sunset  an  hour  ago. 

Gone!  Ah,  no;  as  I  speak  there  streams 
A  shaft  of  light  athwart  the  gloom; 

The  dew-wet  laurels  beneath  it  gleam; 
And  the  flowers,  returning,  bloom. 

She  had  come  again,  and  with  either  hand 
The  silken  damask  holds  apart, 

And  full  in  the  streaming  light  she  stands. 
Troubled  of  eye  and  heart. 

Full  in  the  softening  light,  that  makes 
A  glory  round  her,  like  a  saint, 

I  see  the  form  that  is  Art's  despair. 
And  a  face  that  no  words  can  paint. 

She  watches  and  waits  for  one  who  stays. 
For  one  beloved  she  looks  in  yain; 

And  the  big  black  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
And  the  child-mouth  quivers  with  pain. 

Passionful  longing,  and  not  reproach. 
Steals  the  blood  from  her  rounded  cheek; 

And  sadness,  born  of  the  hungering  heart 
That  suffers,  and  dare  not  speak. 

*»The  hours  drag  on,  0,  love  of  my  heart! 

Wearily  on,  and  you  are  not  here; 

A  hundred  terrors  oppress  my  brain; 

I  am  sick  to  swooning  with  fear. 

«*It  is  not  doubt,  0,  life  of  my  life! 

0,  truest,  and  fondest,  and  best; 
But  I  am  a  woman,  and  womanly  fears 
Tear  and  distract  my  breast*'^ 

So  I  fancy  her  murmuring  low; 

Yet  the  while  with  her  wistful  eyes 
She  gazes  into  the  garden's  gloom. 

And  up  at  the  darkening  skies. 

The  sickle-moon  has  the  gleam  of  gold 

In  the  deepening  blue  above; 
She  thinks,  **It  shines  not  for  mc  alone; 

It  is  shining  on  him  I  love.'' 

But,  hark!  What  echo  the  silence  breaks? 

What  sound,  when  all  sound  seemed  dead? 
Her  cheek  is  changing  from  red  to  white, 

And  flushing  from  white  to  red; 

And  the  big  eyes  glisten.  Vet  these  alone 
Are  the  sounds  on  my  ears  that  grate, — 

Hasty  footsteps  spurning  the  road, 
And  a  hand  on  the  garden  gate. 
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»*I  say,  will  you  lend  me  a  hand,  please? — I'm  in  a  mess!'' 

It  was  a  small,  boyish  voice,  that  rose  somewhat  shrilly  above 
the  clamor  of  the  birds,  and  the  babbling  of  the  river  over  which 
the  owner  of  the  voice  huog  suspended.  His  arms  were  thrown 
round  a  branch,  that  bent  with  his  weight.  His  trim  suit  of  black 
velvet  was  the  worse  for  brambles,  and  his  scarlet  cap  had  badges 
of  a  mossy  green  hue  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the  round  rosy  face 
under  the  cap  had  a  certain  undaunted  bravery,  that  seemed  to 
contradict  that  sharp  tone  of  dismay  in  which  the  boy  made  his 
appeal. 

The  wanderer  in  the  wood  below  looked  up  smiling,  and  said, 
<<Keep  a  Arm  grip  a  moment  longer,  my  man.  Now,  hold  me  fast, 
— that's  right.  And  now  tell  me  what  a  wee  laddie  like  you  can 
be  doing  all  alone  in  the  wood?" 

The  boy  did  not  answer;  he  was  busy  examining  his  torn  knick- 
erbockers and  the  patches  on  his  cap.  Ho  shook  his  head  at  the 
rents,  and  began  rubbing  his  cap  with  his  sleeve. 

**I*m  in  for  a  row,"  ho  said,  speculatively;  ♦*but  I  should  have 
got  a  ducking  as  well  if  you  hadn't  passed  by.  I  must  have 
dropped  soon, — splash, — sec  here!" 


The  stranger  took  the  little  delicate,  childish  hand  in  his,  and 
saw  that  the  fingers  were  grazed  and  bleeding.  <*Poor  little 
man!''  said  he. 

**0,  that's  nothing,  you  know.  But  I'm  forgetting.  Thank 
you  for  pulling  me  down.  Let  me  see,  now,''  said  the  little  man, 
gravely,  ♦•!  don't  know  your  face.     You  don't  belong  to  CorvenT' 

**No,"  was  the  reply. 

♦*A  stranger?"  said  the  boy.     *'From  a  long  way  off,  eh?" 

* 'Pretty  well,"  was  the  reply. 

*'Ah,  then  you  know  nothing  about  it?"  said  the  boy.  **That's 
the  village  over  the  water  there,  and  this  is  Corven  Wood— Jolly, 
is  n't  it?" 

*'Very  jolly!"  said  the  gentleman.  *'Do  your  friends  know  you 
are  here  by  yourself?" 

♦'0,  they  know  I'm  somewhere  about,'*  replied  the  boy;  **but  of 
course  I  shall  tell  them  all  about  it.  That  is  our  house,  you  can 
see  a  bit  of  the  chimneys  through  the  trees.  It  used  to  be  a  farm- 
house. But  my  father  doesn't  farm — he's  a  gentleman.  Do  you 
have  to  do  anything? — to  work,  I  mean, — or  are  you  a  gentle- 
man?" 

The  stranger  laughed — a  low,  quiet  laugh,  like  a  musical  note. 
It  seemed  to  strike  even  the  boy,  for  he  stopped  rubbing  his  cap 
to  look  curiously  into  his  companion's  face.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  what  there  was  in  the  eyes,  half  grave,  half  humorous, 
that  met  his  own.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  strange  pathos  which 
has  its  element  of  regret,  but  a  larger  one,  perhaps,  of  pity,  that 
steals  into  the  heart  of  the  man  who  has  known  sorrow,  and  wrong, 
and  buffeting,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  child  as  this.  The  boy's  life 
lay  before  him  an  unwritten  page,  and  be  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  it  with  a  fearless  front,  thoughtless  of  care  and  contemptuous 
of  danger.  Involuntarily,  however,  as  he  looked  into  the  stranger's 
face,  he  drew  nearer,  and  touched  the  knapsack  that  was  slung 
over  one  shoulder. 

''I  didn't  mean  that  you  mightn't  bo  a  gentleman,  of  course,' 
said  he;  *'but  then  you  carry  that  yourself.  Papa  doesn't  carry 
his.  My  name  is  Antony,  but  they  call  me  Tony;  what  is  yours? 
because  I  shall  have  to  tell  about  you." 

"My  name  is  Noel  Caperne,"  replied  the  gentleman,  *<and  I 
do  work  for  my  living.     I  am  a  painter.'' 

Master  Tony  looked  again  dubiously  at  the  knapsack,  and  be- 
gan to  think  of  certain  beings  with  paper  caps  and  an  incurable 
habit  of  whistling  popular  airs,  who  had  been  occupied  about  the 
woodwork  of  his  father's  house.  He  decided  that  his  new  friend 
could  not  belong  to  that  class. 

»'0!''  said  he,  "a  painter!  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  it  would  be 
very  jolly  if  you  would  come  home  with  me.  Papa  won't  scold  mc 
before  a  stranger.  That's  what  people  would  call  downy  of  me, 
isn't  it?  I  am  rather  a  downy  chap,  and  that's  the  truth.  Aunt 
Lucy  would  like  to  thank  you.  She's  fond  of  me,  though  she  is  a 
bit  sharp,  sometimes.  You  won't?  I  must  go,  then.  Good  bye, 
Mr.  Caperne." 

The  lad  went  a  few  steps  and  turned  irresolutely;  then  he  ran 
back  and  put  out  his  scarred  little  fingers  to  the  stranger  who 
worked  for  his  living. 

*'I  forgot  to  shake  hands,"  said  he.  *'I  say,  I've  got  a  box  of 
colors,  myself,  and  I  should  like  to  -see  what  sort  of  a  hand  you 
are  at  painting.  I  almost  always  bring  Aunt  Lucy  to  the  wood 
some  time  in  the  day;  she  likes  it.  If  I  come  to-morrow  will  you 
bring  me  a  picture  to  look  at — a  swell  one?" 

Mr.  Caperne  put  his  hand  on  the  child's  scarlet  cap  with  a 
smile. 

*'I  shall  be  miles  away  to-morrow,  laddie.  Good  bye,  and  don't 
climb.  There  might  not  always  bo  a  chance  wanderer  at  hand 
to  help  you  down." 


The  Spring  air  was  very  sweet  in  Corven  Wood;  and  the  birds 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rippling  river  with  a  jolly 
abandon  that  must  have  fascinated  the  strange  artist.  At  any 
rate  something  did;  since  he  was  not  miles  away  on  the  morrow. 

He  was  in  the  wood  again;  oddly  enough,  at  about  the  same 
hour  that  had  found  him  there  the  day  before.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  expected  to  meet  the  small  man  again,  or  why  ho 
altered  his  plans;  perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself.  He  looked 
over  the  village,  which  was  to  have  been  simply  a  pausing  place 
for  refreshment;  at  the  fickle  sunshine  throwing  light  and  sha- 
dows over  the  wood,  which  was  so  beautiful  even  in  the  winter 
bareness,  and  thought  that  a  day  might  be  well  spent  in  such  a 
place. 

Mr.  Noel  Caperne  sat  on  a  mossy  stone  by  the  river,  and  watch- 
ed a  squirrel  npringing  from  branch  to  branch,  till  the  brown 
fur  began  to  turn  into  a  velvet  coat,  and  he  caught  himself  wan- 
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deriDg  back  to  yesterday's  adventure,  and  speculating  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  reception  the  little  chap  had  met  with  at  home.  All  at 
once,  he  put  his  bearded  chin  into  his  hands,  and  bent  a  per- 
plexed ftrown  upon  the  river. 

''There's  something  in  his  face  I've  seen  before,'*  said  the  ar- 
tist to  himself.  **1  wonder  what  it  is.  A  fancy  of  mine,  per- 
haps. Don't  believe  that  though.  Whatever  it  is,  circumstances 
not  pleasant  have  to  do  with  it.     I  am  a  fool.'' 

Here  he  broke  into  a  laugh  which  the  very  solitude  of  the  wood 
around  him  seemed  to  rebuke  and  silence.  Of  course  he  was  a 
fool.  The  day  was  declining,  and  he  had  a  stage  of  his  journey 
before  him;  what  was  the  use  of  sitting  on  a  moss-covered  stone 
speculating  on  ghostly  resemblances? 

As  he  got  up  from  the  stone  Mr.  Caperne  heard  voices,  and 
paused.  A  little  below  him  there  was  a  turn  in  the  path,  over 
which  the  branches,  leafless  though  they  were,  fell  so  thickly 
that  he  dared  to  peep  through  them  without  being  seen;  and  there 
was  Tony,  velvet-coated,  red-capped,  and  long-tongued.  Mr. 
Caperne  saw  something  else  also,  which  appeared  to  him  more 
worthy  of  attention;  only  a  young  girl,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in 
her  hand,  early  violets,  and  sweet,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  since 
each  one  travelled  to  her  lips  before  it  was  arranged  in  its  place 
amongst  the  tiny  bits  of  moss  which  served  as  a  foil  to  the  blos- 
soms. 

'*In  the  first  place,  Tony,"  said  this  young  lady,  "you  had  no 
business  <up  a  tree,'  as  you  call  it, — horrid  slang!     In  the  next — " 

"But,  don't  I  tell  you  I  was  after  a  squirrel,' '  said  Tony;  "and 
you  know  how  papa  hates  squirrels?  And  this  was  the  very  chap 
that  ate  our  nuts  in  the  summer — I  knew  him  by  the  curl  of  his 
Uil." 

**In  the  next,"  proceeded  the  young  lady,  calmly,  "you  must 
have  been  shockingly  rude  to  a  strange  gentleman,  by  your  own 
account." 

"Aunt  Lucy,  I  didn't  say  he  was  a  gentleman,"  cried  Tony. 
"He  works  for  his  living.     Girls  never  will  understand  things." 

"Very  stupid  of  them,  certainly,"  said  Aunt  Lucy.  "Then  you 
think  if  I  were  to  soil  my  hands  with  anything  but  flowers,  I 
shouldn't  be  a  lady,  eh?     They  are  very  sweet,  Tony." 

This  was  about  the  violets,  but  the  girl  looked  up  as  she  said 
it,  and  Mr.  Noel  Caperne  drew  back  suddenly,  and  went  away 
down  the  path  with  noiseless  footsteps.  He  went  to  his  room  in 
the  queer  old  inn  by  the  river,  and  looked  at  the  knapsack, 
which  lay  ready  for  him,  but  he  did  not  take  it  up.  He  threw 
open  the  casement  instead,  and  leaned  out  over  the  river,  where 
it  ran,  dark  and  sullen,  under  stone  arches,  and  the  distant  rush 
of  a  mill-wheel  reached  him.  But  these  things  were  only  palpa- 
ble to  him  vaguely.  What  he  really  saw  with  his  discerning 
mind's  eye  was  the  picture  of  a  girlish  face  bent  over  a  bunch  of 
violets;  and  as  this  rose  before  him,  Noel  brought  his  eyebrows 
together,  and  said,  impatiently,  "Where  have  I  seen  it  before?" 


The  mill-wheel  sang  on  its  monotone,  and  the  woods  began  to 
have  a  suspicion  of  green  about  them;  still,  the  strange  gentle- 
man stayed  on  at  the  clumsy  old  inn  by  the  river.  People  talked 
about  him  curiously,  which  was  not  of  the  least  consequence;  the 
landlord  took  credit  to  himself  that  the  old  inn  was  better  worth 
staying  at,  after  all,  than  your  modern  stucco  and  gingerbread 
inventions,  where  men  where  treated  more  like  sacks  of  grain 
than  human  creatures,  with  bones  to  break;  and  the  landlady 
hinted  that  her  guest  must  be  in  love,  because  he  was  always 
mooning  about  by  the  waterside,  in  Corven  Wood.  He  was  doing 
some  bit  of  a  painting,  too,  she  thought;  but  what  it  was  she 
could  not  get  at  to  see,  for  he  always  locked  it  up  when  he  went 
for  these  rambles.  At  any  rate,  the  longer  he  stayed  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  since  his  purse  was  open,  and  he  never  asked  ques- 
tions about  the  items  of  his  bills,  only  looking  at  the  amount, 
and  paying  it,  as  a  gentleman  should  do. 

Mr.  Caperne  knew  nothing  of  all  this  criticism  ;  if  he  had 
known  it,  it  would  not  have  affected  him  in  the  smallest  degree. 
When  he  came  in  one  evening  and  found  his  hostess  bustling 
about  his  room,  in  all  that  agony  of  putting  things  to  rights 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  orderly  housewives,  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  her  movements  than  by  holding  the  door  open 
with  silent  patience  until  it  pleased  her  to  take  the  hint  and  go . 
That  was  what  she  complained  of.  He  never  spoke  to  her;  never 
asked  any  questions  like  other  strangers  would;  never  gave  her 
any  opening  to  enlighten  him  respecting  the  neighborhood,  as 
she  flattered  herself  she  could  have  done.  He  simply  dismissed 
her  with  silent  politeness,  when  she  had  only  been  anxious  to 
put  his  room  into  something  like  decent  order,  and  goodness 
knows  it  was  a  disheartening  task  enough. 


"Fidget  I"  said  Mr.  Caperne,  briefly,  as  he  looked  round  and 
proceeded  to  undo  her  work.  Then  he  went  to  a  drawer  and 
took  out  the  bit  of  a  picture  upon  which  she  had  surmised  him 
to  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Caperne  worked  at  the  picture  for  an  hour  diligently;  the 
rush  of  the  mill-wheel  fell  upon  his  ear  like  an  accompaniment 
which  custom  or  association  had  made  pleasant  to  him.  When  he 
stopped  to  examine  his  progress,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned 
down  with  an  expression  which  was  not  so  much  annoyance  as 
perplexity.  The  girlish  face  was  there,  bent  over  the  bunch  of 
violets,  a  perfect  likeness  in  feature  and  coloring;  but  that  one  ex- 
pression which  had  so  struck  and  haunted  him,  the  artist  could 
not  paint.  Whereas  in  his  own  mind  this  expression  was  dimly 
associated  with  wrong  and  suffering,  while  he  had  looked  frdm 
time  to  time  into  the  girl's  face  all  idea  of  such  words  left  him, 
and  he  could  paint  there  only  what  was  fresh  and  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful. It  was  a  beautiful  face.  Examining  it  he  wondered  whether 
the  landlady,  if  she  had  chanced  to  stumble  upon  the  painting  in 
her  prying  visits,  would  have  recognized  the  subject  of  it, — the 
fairy  for  whom  he  stayed  in  the  clumsy  inn  and  h(iunted  the  Cor- 
ven woods. 

The  red  mounted  into  his  cheeks  at  this  thought.  No,  it  was 
not  for  her  sake,  but  for  the  acquisition  of  a  beautiful  picture. 
And  he  then  looked  out  upon  the  mill,  and  thought  that  the  whirl- 
ing steps  were  like  men  who  splash  forever  in  the  waters  of  their 
own  little  round,  and  never  look  beyond  it,  or  write  their  mark 
upon  the  world  outside. 

To-day  Mr.  Caperne  had  been  disappointed.  Corven  Wood  was 
as  bright  as  ever,  the  river  like  a  silver  sheet  in  the  March  sun, 
and  the  birds  had  sung  his  welcome  as  usual,  but  there  was  no 
fairy.  He  began  to  wonder  if  it  were  yet  too  late.  How  could  he 
possibly  finish  his  picture  without  another  look  at  the  original  ? 
And  then  there  was  the  chance  that  they  might  meet — accidentally, 
of  course  —and  the  possibility  that  she  would  look  up  and  give 
him  a  bow  in  passing;  for  Master  Tony  had  found  out  his  rescuer, 
and  darted  upon  him  with  noisy  glee,  and  a  noisier  introduction  to 
Aunt  Lucy.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  artist  to  lose  no  chance  of 
making  his  work  as  perfect  as  he  could.  By  this  time  he  had 
crossed  the  brit^ge,  and  was  entering  the  little  footpath  that  led  to 
Corven  Wood.  And  the  landlady,  shading  her  eyes  ftrom  the 
western  light,  peered  after  him,  and  said,  "There  he  goes  again; 
I've  half  a  mind  to  follow  and  see  what  is  in  the  wood.'' 

But  Mr.  Caperne  was  unconscious  of  his  danger;  unconscious 
that  a  crisis  of  his  life  was  at  hand,  that  he  was  not  to  return  this 
night  nor  the  next,  nor  for  many  nights — some  of  them  long  and 
weary  enough,  to  the  inn  by  the  river. 

He  remembered  afterwards  that  some  sudden  presentiment 
quickened  at  once  his  pulses  and  his  step  as  he  drew  near  the  spot 
where  the  path  fell  steeply  down  to  the  river,  and  a  mental  speech 
of  his  own,  made  some  days  before,  came  across  his  brain  like  a 
flash  of  fateful  meaning. 

"The  lad  is  always  climbing,"  he  had  said  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  the  little  figure  swinging  like  a  monkey  from  branch  to 
branch.  "Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  have  to  fish  him  out  some  day 
yet." 

And  so  he  had.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  splash  and  cry  reached 
him,  Mr.  Caperne  was  in  the  water,  seeing,  as  he  sprang,  the  red 
cap  dangling  in  its  mocking  vividness  from  a  bramble  above  him. 
It  was  comparatively  easy  to  lift  the  drenched  boy  into  a  position 
to  be  helped  to  land  by  the  girl  standing  on  the  river's  brink;  but 
Mr.  Caperne  did  this  with  his  left  arm,  for  somehow  his  right  was 
powerless.  And  then  a  sudden  faintness  came  over  him;  sparks 
danced  before  his  eyes;  the  noise  and  rush  of  the  mill-wheel  seemed 
to  draw  nearer,  deafening  him;  and  he  knew  no  more. 

When  Mr.  Caperne  awoke  to  full  consciousness  he  was  in  bed  in 
a  room  which  turned  round  with  him  for  the  first  few  moments, 
and  then  was  steady  again;  and  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  there  was  a 
sturdy  little  chap  cutting  a  stick,  and  whistling  softly  to  himself. 
Mr.  Caperne  again  closed  his  eyes.  He  began  to  have  a  confused 
recollection  of  lying  on  a  moss-covered  bank;  of  feeling  soft  hands 
chafing  his  own;  of  a  passing  glimpse  into  eyes  darkened  with 
anxiety — anxiety  for  him.  He  raised  the  hand  that  had  been  so 
chafed,  and  passed  it  across  his  lips  softly;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  odor  of  violets  lingered  about  it  still.  A  little  while  longer 
he  lay  and  watched  the  cutting  of  the  stick,  till  the  boy,  turning 
suddenly,  said,  "Hallo!"  and  began  clambering  upon  the  bed. 

"You're  to  hush,  you  know,"  he  said,  with  all  the  grave  au- 
thority of  a  young  physician.  "But  you're  better.  I'm  jolly  glad ! 
Now  I  must  go  and  tell — '' 

"Wait  one  moment,  Tony,"  said  Mr.  Caperne.  "Tell  me  what 
it's  all  about — and  how  long  I've  been  here — and  where  is  *here'? 
it's  not  the  inn  ?" 
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The  boy  laughed,^and  then  brought  his  lips  together  with  an  odd 
contortion. 

"I*m  not  to  laugh,"  said  he — *'I  don't  think  I  ought  to  speak. 
You're  sure  it  won't  hurt  you  ?" 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Caperne. 

*'Well,  then,''  said  the  boy,  "you  fished  me  out  of  the  Cor, 
and  broke  your  arm.  And  you'd  have  been  all  right  long  since, 
but  they  said  fever  super — something.  0,  haven't  you  talked 
nonsense,  just!  There  now,  you're  going  red.  I  shall  so  catch 
it!'' 

*'Onc  word  more,''  said  Mr.  Caperno, — "is  this  your  home?'' 

"To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Tony. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Mr.  Caperne. 

The  lad  jumped  down  from  the  bed  with  as  little  bustle  as  was 
consistent  with  his  turbulent  nature,  and  went  away,  shutting 
the  door  gently  after  him;  but  the  unwonted  caution  was  lost 
upon  Mr.  Caperne,  for  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  dreaming. 

"You  fished  me  out  of  the  Cor,  and  broke  your  arm." 

He  remembered  it  all  now, — the  sharp,  sudden  pang,  the  sparks 
before  his  eye.s,  the  roaring  mill  wheel.  How  long  was  it  ago? 
and  who  had  been  his  nurse?  he  wondered.  The  trees  in  the 
wood  were  bare  then,  would  they  be  green  now?  And  his  pic- 
ture, and  the  half-finished  bunch  of  violets,  what  had  become  of 
that?  Mr.  Caperne  had  painted  flowers  before,  but  never  with 
so  careful  a  touch.  A  vision  rose  before  him  of  the  fidgety  land- 
lady in  his  room;  of  a  big  duster,  and  brooms,  and  clumsy  fing- 
ers, that  left  no  corner  untouched,  and  respected  no  lock.  He 
grew  hot  as  he  thought  of  it,  and  of  his  own  helplessness.  Then 
all  at  once  a  blackbird  began  to  sing  in  a  tree  out.side  the  win- 
dow, and  he  was  back  in  the  woods  again,  dreaming. 

Who  talks  about  the  monotonous  dreariness  of  a  sick-chamber? 
Mr.  Caperne  would  have  spurned  the  notion  if  he  had  not  been 
too  utterly  languid  and  lazy  for  so  much  exertion.  Day  after 
day  he  felt  the  latent  life  coming  back  to  him  as  he  lay  there, 
dreaming.  Pleasant  dreams,  but  foolish  perhaps,  who  knows? 
He  never  took  the  trouble  to  consider.  He  had  visions  of  a  gen- 
tle old  lady  with  gray  curls  and  a  rather  foreign  air,  whom 
Tony  introduced  as  "Granny,''  and  who  purred  about  him  in  his 
convalescence  as  though  her  whole  heart  were  in  his  comfort 
and  his  recovery.  He  remembered  trying  to  utter  his  thanks  to 
her;  breaking  down  signally,  and  then  feeling  his  lips  silenced 
by  the  touch  of  the  kind  old  hand  upon  them. 

"You  will  say  no  thanks,  mon  fiUy'"  said  the  old  lady,  stroking 
his  hair  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  "You  saved  our  boy;  and, 
madcap  as  he  is,  we  can  never  repay  you  for  that.'' 

"If  1  might  see  my  kind  host,"  pleaded  Mr.  Caperne,  and  as- 
sure him  that  I  am  sensible  of  his  hospitality — " 

"That,  you  perceive,  is  impossible,  since  my  son  is  from  home," 
said  the  old  lady.  "He  is  in  Scotland,  and  will  probably  re- 
main there  for  the  next  month,  so  that  my  patient  must  be  con- 
tent with  his  nurre  for  the  present.  Now  I  go  to  see  after  lun- 
cheon.'' 

Mr.  Caperne  looked  after  her  with  a  smile,  and  the  gray  curls 
that  always  shook  and  quivered  when  she  talked  seemed  to  have 
a  sort  of  halo  round  them.  He  was  dimly  happy.  The  thought 
of  his  lonely  wandering  life,  and  of  returning  to  it,  did  come  up- 
on him  sometimes  with  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart,  but  he 
shook  it  off,  He  knew  whose  hand  gathered  the  flowers  that 
decked  his  table.  They  brought  a  sort  of  mist  into  the  room,  out 
of  which  there  came  again  to  him  the  eyes  saddened  with  anx- 
iety and  the  shadowy  touch  of  a  soft  hand  upon  his  own.  He 
got  to  know  in  a  round-about  way  at  what  hour  Aunt  Lucy  was 
accustomed  to  gather  these  flowers,  and  then  he  never  rested 
until  they  let  him  get  up  and  sit  at  the  window,  where  he  could 
see  her  without  being  seen. 

One  day,  in  his  absorption.  Mr.  Caperne  bent  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  window,  and  Aunt  Lucy  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw 
him.  It  might  have  been  the  pathetic  appeal  of  his  pale  face, 
and  the  coat-sleeve  which  hung  at  his  side  empty;  at  any  rate, 
Lucy  waved  her  hand  with  a  smile  that  moved  him  like  sweet 
music.  After  this  he  used  to  look  out  for  her  eagerly,  and  that 
little  recognition  grew  to  be  the  event  of  his  day,  the  one  great 
centre  round  which  all  other  circumstances  clustered  vaguely, 
insignificant  accessories,  until  the  day  came  when  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  down  stairs  for  the  first  time. 


Aunt  Lucy  was  standing  beside  an  open  French  window  when 
Mr.  Caperne  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he  knew  at  once 
that  the  easy-chair  drawn  up  near  her  was  for  him,  for  the  man 
whose  past  had  been  a  hard  battle  single-armed,  upon  whose  life 


for  many  a  weary  year  had  fallen  no  touch  of  gentle  fingers,  no 
whisper  of  womanly  solicitude.  There  was  a  rose  in  the  bosom  of 
her  light  Spring  dress,  and  a  tall  arum  thrust  forth  its  blossom 
from  behind  her. 

Mr.  Caperne  saw  all  this  in  his  one  hurried  glance.  He  will 
see  it  again  many  a  time  in  days  to  come.  It  became  for  him  one 
of  those  photographs  which  the  brain  has  a  trick  of  taking  for 
our  ceaseless  torment  or  happiness.  She  came  forward  to  meet 
him,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  in  his  eagerness  he  quitted  the 
arm  on  which  he  leaned.  He  was  weaker  than  he  had  thought. 
The  carpet  grew  unsteady  beneath  his  feet;  the  tall  arum  multi- 
plied itself  a  dozen  times;  and,  but  for  that  outstretched  hand,  he 
knew  that  he  must  have  fallen. 

"You  have  been  imprudent,''  said  Lucy,  quietly.  "My  mother 
should  have  kept  you  prisoner  a  little  longer,  though  I  know  how 
weary  the  days  must  be." 

It  was  the  voice  he  had  heard  in  the  wood,  nearer  to  him  now, 
speaking  to  him,  and  about  him. 

"Weary!''  repeated  Mr.  Caperne;  slowly.  <'I  think  that  they 
have  been  the  happiest  days  I  ever  spent." 

She  turned  from  him  half  smiling,  as  Tony  gave  vent  to  a  whis- 
tle of  boyish  contempt  for  such  an  idea  of  happiness. 

"In  that  case  it  was  lucky  1  dropped  into  the  Cor,''  said  Tony. 
-'But  it  is  an  odd  notion.  I  know  I  shouldn't  like  it;  and  I'm  sure 
Aunt  Lucy  wouldn't  either.  Why,  she's  out  all  daylong,  amongst 
the  flowers,  or  the  pigeons,  or  the  green  ducks, — such  swell  dncks! 
Mr.  Caperne.  You  wouldn't  believe  what  a  quacking  they  set  up 
at  the  sight  of  us?  But  yon  shall  see  them.  Here  comes  granny; 
and  now,  Aunt  Lucy,  go  to  the  piano,  and  we'll  have  a  jolly 
evening." 

Mr.  Caperne  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  listened.  Through 
the  open  window  he  felt  the  soft  Spring  air,  all  flower-scented,  on 
his  cheek,  as  he  watched  the  tiny  white  clouds  chasing  each  other, 
and  f«}ll  into  a  hazy  sort  of  speculation  upon  the  strange  chance 
that  had  brought  him  here;  and  through  all  his  thoughts  rang  the 
music  of  Stephen  Heller's  "Sleepless  Nights,"  full  of  wonderful 
pathos  and  wild  abandon. 

When  the  music  ceased,  and  Mr.  Caperne  looked  up,  the  click- 
ing  of  madame's  knitting-needles  ceased  too,  abruptly.  She  gave 
him  a  little  peremptory  nod  from  her  seat  in  the  comer,  rose  up 
briskly,  like  the  resolute  nurse  she  was,  and  then  he  knew  that 
his  evening  was  over,  and  he  was  to  be  sent  away. 


"I  would  rather  live  than  merely  exist,*'  s.iid  Mr.  Caperne.  "If 
the  pains  are  keener,  so  arc  the  joys.'' 

He  did  not  at  once  get  an  answer  from  Lucy,  for  the  "green** 
ducks  were  about  her  feet,  gobbling  up  her  bounty  with  noisy  en- 
joyment, while  Tony  threw  stones  into  the  pool  for  a  drenched  re- 
triever to  bring  out.  Mr.  Caperne  might  have  gone  on  with  his 
philosophy,  but  Lucy  gave  him  her  empty  basket,  saying  lightly, 
"That's  a  slur  on  my  poor  ducks,  I  suppose.  It  is  getting  late, 
Mr.  Caperne,  and  the  little  Cor  hangs  out  foggy  signals.  You  had 
better  go  in." 

Mr.  Noel  Caperne  followed,  not  quite  satisfied.  He  wanted  to 
say  something  about  going  away;  for  of  course,  now  that  he  was 
comparatively  strong  again,  there  was  no  excuse  for  remaining; 
but,  somehow,  the  words  would  not  come.  He  looked  back  upon 
the  days  that  had  passed  since  he  first  left  his  sick-room,  and 
wondered  to  find  that  he  could  not  count  them.  He  had  had  his 
puzzles  and  perplexities.  It  occurred  to  him  one  day,  with  a  sud- 
den sense  of  awkwardness,  that  he  had  never  known  by  what  name 
to  thank  his  good  Samaritans.  When  he  spoke  of  this,  stammer- 
ing, Tony  broke  into  a  wild  fit  of  nonsense,  which  madame  checked 
with  an  uplifted  finger,  and  a  curious  compression  of  her  lips. 

"You  are  not  to  thank  us  at  all,  sir.  I  thought  I  hact  made 
that  plain.  As  to  names,"  she  went  on,  after  a  little  pause,  "you 
will  say  Aunt  Lucy  and  Granny,  as  Tony  does;  or  you  may  call  me 
madame,  after  my  son's  fashion,  if  you  prefer  it.  I  am  French, 
you  know — at  least  I  was.  You  should  feel  at  home  with  us  now, 
mons  fih.''^ 

The  quick  red  came  up  into  Mr.  Caperne's  face  at  the  words. 
Though  she  had  used  them  before,  yet  they  seemed  just  then  to 
take  a  new  significance. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  old  lady,  softly,  "is  it  not  so?'' 

"Madame,"  said  Mr.  Caperne,  "you  have  been  everything  tome 
— more  than  I  have  words  to  express.'* 

He  was  in  an  abnormal  and  unreasoning  state  of  mind.  With 
Lucy  he  had  arrived  at  that  stage  when  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  use  of  any  name  at  all,  and  by  and  by  he  forgot  all  about  it. 
To-night,  as  he  took  his  usual  seat  at  the  window  and  watched  her 
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closing  it  carefully  to  shut  out  the  river  fog  for  his  sake,  Mr.  Ca- 
peme  turned  away  with  a  great  sigh,  the  meaning  of  which  Tony 
instantly  demanded. 

"I*m  like  a  spoilt  child,  my  boy,  that's  all,"  replied  the  painter. 
"It's  time  to  go  back  to  school,  and  I*m  fractious  that  my  holiday 
is  OTer.*' 

**Holiday,  indeed  I"  repeated  Tony.  "And.  what  do  you  want  to 
leave  for?     Hasn't  Granny  been  good  to  you ?** 

♦*Only  too  good,''  he  replied. 

"And  haven't  I?''  said  Tony.  "And  hasn't  Aunt  Lucy?  I  say 
she  has,  although  you  wouldn't  give  her  the  portrait,  you  know." 

Involuntarily  the  two  looked  at  each  other.  Mr.  Capeme  had 
finished  his  picture,  and  meant  to  keep  it;  but  when  Lucy  begged 
a  copy  of  the  bunch  of  violets,  what  could  he  do  but  put  his  heart 
and  soul  into  each  tiny  blossom  as  it  rose  to  life  under  his  hand? 

"1  tell  you  it  isn't  everybody  that  she  cuts  the  choice  flowers 
for,''  continued  the  boy.     "Don't  you  like  us,  Mr.  Capeme?" 

"Yes,  Tony,"  he  replied. 

"Then  what's  the  good  of  going  away?"  said  Tony.  "It*a.a  cu- 
rious thing  now,  isnH  it  ?  "  continued  the  young  philosopher, 
catching  Lucy's  dress.     "Why  does  one  like  people?'* 

She  only  laughed  and  said  it  was  a  question  for  the  chemists, 
but  Noel  Capeme  raised  his  head  quickly  at  that. 

"You  wouldn't  put  the  wine  of  life  into  an  alembic,  would  you?'* 
said  he.     "We  don't  want  that  analyzed,  I  think." 

He  saw  the  faint  color  pass  over  her  cheek,  and  leave  it  pale 
again,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

"To  be  sure,''  proceeded  Tony,  returning  to  the  subject;  "per- 
haps you  do  find  it  a  bit  dull  with  Qranny  and  Aunt  Lucy,  but 
then  there's  me.  And  I  can  show  you  lots  of  jolly  places  where 
womankind  would  be  afraid  to  venture.  You  don't  know  what 
cowards  they  are.    You  haven't  any  belonging  to  you?'' 

The  painter's  face  grew  dark.  "No  laddie,"  he  replied,  "I  had 
a  sister  once." 

VHad  you?*'  said  Tony.  '»Was  she  like  you?  Were  you  fond 
of  her?" 

Mr.  Caporne  saw  Lucy  touch  the  boy's  lips  with  her  finger, 
and  he  bent  forward  in  a  sudden  tumult  of  gratitude. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  about  her?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  will,"  said  Tony. 

"You  are  very  quiet  here,"  said  Mr.  Caperne  gentlv.  "Your 
life  seems  so  calm  and  untroubled  that  it  has  occurrea  to  me  to 
wonder  what  you  would  think  of  my  past  if  you  knew  it.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  was  once  a  murderer  at  heart?*' 

Lucy  looked  up  at  him,  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  Tony  drew 
nearer  with  a  gesture  of  profound  appreciation.  Mr.  Caperne 
put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  but  it  was  still  to  Lucy  that  he 
spoke. 

"You  don't  seem  half  so  shocked  as  you  ought,"  he  said.  <*Per- 
haps  in  these  sensation  days  the  announcement  is  not  very  start* 
ling.     It  is  true,  nevertheless.     I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

"My  little  sister  was  not  strong,  and  we  used  to  spend  the  hot 
months  by  the  seaside.  Well,  in  one  of  those  months  I  found  out 
that  a  chance  acquaintance  had  become  more  to  her  than  ever  I 
could  be  or  had  been.  You  will  understand  that  it  seemed  a  little 
hard  at  first.  She  was  all  I  had  to  care  for  in  the  world.  The 
stranger  was  poor,  but  spoke  largely  of  his  hopes  for  the  future; 
he  was  a  barrister.  I  did  what  1  could.  I  stipulated  for  a  year's 
grace  in  which  to  test  that  large  language  of  his,  and  they  parted. 
There  was  a  little  old  church  standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  which 
my  sister  had  always  preferred  to  the  more  fashionable  and  crowd- 
ed town  churches  below.  It  was  there  I  found  her  that  evening 
when  he  was  gone;  her  two  hands  resting  on  the  churchyard  wall; 
and  her  face  looking  out  seaward  towards  the  sunset;  but  when 
she  turned  at  my  footstep  I  knew  the  light  that  shone  there  was 
not  for  me  any  more. 

"My  story  is  not  a  new  one.  There  came  letters,  often  at  first, 
then  more  seldom;  at  last  they  ceased.  Twelve  months  after  the 
parting  in  the  churchyard  I  read  of  that  man's  marriage.  He  had 
sold  himself  for  money.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  I  should 
consider  this  giving  me  back  my  sister,  and  be  glad;  but  there  is 
a  little  more  to  tell.  She  was  very  patient  and  goo  J;  his  name 
was  never  mentioned  between  us,  but  I  knew  what  those  solitary 
walks  meant.  I  could  read  the  listless,  far-away  eyes  that 
needed  many  words  from  me  before  they  could  come  back  t«  any 
present  interest. 

"I  thought  I  would  work  hard  for  a  short  time,  and  then  take 

my  sister  abroad  amongst  new  scenes,  but  I  never  did  it.     One 

day  I  heard  my  studio  door  open  softlv,  and  my  poor  little  eirl 

stood  beside  me  like  the  pale  patient  ghost  of  what  she  once  had 

.  been. 
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"  *Noel,'  she  said,  'don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  want  to  see  the 
little  church  on  t]^e  hill  once  agtdn.' 

"I  drew  her  4own  close  to  me  and  spoke  of  my  scheme,  but  she 
only  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  laid  it  on  my  shoulder  like  a  tired 
child. 

"  *Noel,'  she  said,  *I  want  to  tell  you  something,  and  you  must 
not  think  I  am  fancifuL  I  believe  I  am  very  ill — dying.  Let  me 
see  the  church  once  more.' " 

Mr.  Caperne  stopped  a  moment  to  stroke  the  curly  head  on 
wbich  his  hand  rested. 

"I  knew  what  was  in  her  mind  then,''  he  resumed;  "buti  could 
not  thwart  her,  and  I  was  right.  I  left  my  sister  at  rest  in  the 
little  churchyard  on  the  hill,  just  where  she  leaned  over  the  wall 
one  balmy  evening;  looking  out  into  the  sunlit  West;  and  the  waves 
must  rock  her  to  sleep,"  finished  Mr.  Caperne,  softly. 

"Now,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  was  a  murderer  at  heart?''  he 
said.  "I  wandered  to  and  fro  over  the  earth  seeking  vengeance, 
but  I  have  never  found  him  yet." 

"Mr.  Capeme,''   said  Lucy,  slowly,  "have  you  forgiven?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  strange  mixture  of  wistfulness  and 
determination  in  his  face. 

"No,  I  am  not  a  murderer  now,"  he  replied;  "but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  knelt  on  the  grave  in  the  little  church- 
yard and  vowed  a  vow  never  to  touch  the  hand  of  this  man  or  any 
belonging  to  him  in  fellowship;  to  remember,  as  long  as  I  live,  that 
there  is  blood  between  us.'' 

Lucy's  heart  sank  with  some  undefinable  fear  and  foreboding, 
and  she  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve,  hardly  conscious  of  the  act. 

"Mr.  Caperne  !"  she  said. 

Then  he  forgot  that  there  were  others  in  the  room,  for  he  took 
the  delicate  fingers  in  his  own,  and  said,  "Do  you  blame  me, 
Lucy  ?  You  must  not  —you  of  all  people  in  the  world.  I  could 
not  lose  your  good  opinion,  and  live." 

No  one  but  the  person  they  were  meant  for  heard  those  last  two 
words;  but  at  this  juncture  madame's  knitting-needles,  which  had 
long  been  silent,  were  put  away,  and  she  crossed  the  room  hur- 
riedly, and  went  out.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  Lucy  found  her 
standing  before  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  painted  some  twenty  years 
ago.  The  kind  old  hands  were  pressed  together  tightly,  and  the 
lips  were  moving;  but  when  her  daughter  spoke,  she  only  stooped, 
and  kissed  the  girl's  forehead,  with  a  brief  good  night. 

As  for  Noel,  he  was  leaning  against  his  window,  looking  at  the 
moonlight  over  the  Cor,  and  the  gray  churoh-tower,  and  the  trees; 
and  there  was  a  strange  tumult  in  his  heart. 

"Why  did  I  tell  her?"  he  mused.  "I  don't  know,  but  I  feel 
better  for  it,  calmer.  She  did  not  turn  away  from  me.  She  would 
have  me  forgive.  Would  she  forgive,  I  wonder,  in  such  a  case  ? 
I  meant  to  go  away  to-morrow,  it  is  true,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot 
put  the  cup  from  my  lips  just  yet — the  opium  cup  which  brings 
such  dreams  as  mine.  I  do  not  write  poetry,  because  every  day  is 
a  poem,  sweeter  than  mortal  hand  could  write.  The  whole  world 
has  changed  its  face,  I  think.  Will  there  be  any  wakening  forme, 
I  wonder  ?  and  how,  and  when  ?'' 


Thus  was  the  awakening;  They  were  bending  together  over 
the  piano,  Mr.  Capeme  carelessly  turning  over  the  piles  of  music, 
when  something  seemed  to  startle  him,  and  he  stood  upright,  with 
his  hand  pointing  to  a  name,  written  in  a  bold,  straggled  hand, 
on  one  of  the  songs,  "Julian  Dudley. '' 

"This  belongs  to—''  he  stammered — "tell  me." 

Lucy  looked  up  at  him,  in  sudden  wonder.  She  did  not  know 
why,  but  the  same  instinctive  terror  which  had  smitten  her  at  the 
artist's  story,  smote  her  now  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"Tell  me,"  repeated  Noel — *»not  your  brother?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  "but—" 

"But,"  interrupted  Noel,  with  whitening  lips,  "in  all  these 
books,  in  Tony's,  and  your  brother's  books — " 

"The  name  is  Woodfield,''  said  Lucy.  "Yes,  my  brother's  wife 
was  an  heiress,  and  he  was  required  to  take  her  name — an  unnat- 
ural arrangement,  I  think,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile,  "if  I  were 
a  man — Mr.  Caperne,  do  you  know  you  frighten  me !  What  is 
it?" 

Noel  looked  into  her  face  once,  as  a  man  looks  at  a  treasure 
which  is  to  be  taken  away  from  him;  he  just  said,  **God  help  us 
both !"  and  turned  towards  the  door.  It  opened  as  he  reached  it. 
There  were  sounds  of  an  arrival  in  the  haU,.  and  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  host  whom  he  had  so  longed  to  thank. 

The  eyes  of  this  man  fell  as  they  met  Noel's;  there  was  a  weak 
imploring  gesture  of  his  hands,  and  a  hurried,  nervous  "Not  herej 
not  here,  for  pity's  sake !  Come  with  me." 
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Noel  followed  into  the  room  opposite;  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  set  his  back  against  iL 

<*Julian  Dudley,  I  haye  found  you  at  last  then, "said  Noel. 

<*Caperne,''  said  Mr.  Dudley,  putting  up  his  hands  depreoat- 
ingly,  "listen  to  me  !*' 

**At  last !"  repeated  Noel;  only  to  know  that  I  haye  shared  your 
roof,  and  eaten  your  bread.  I  wonder  h  did'nt  choke  me.  I  wish 
it  had.    I  wish — " 

**l  ask  you  to  hear  me,  Caperne,'*  said  Julian.  "After  that, 
load  me  with  your  curses,  if  you  will;  but  hear  me  first  Look  at 
me!  Am  I  not  old  before  my  time — a  broken  man  ?  Heayen  is  my 
witness  that  I  haye  suffered  enough  to  satisfy  eyen  you.  You  think 
I  did  a  wanton  and  cruel  thing  in  the  dayseone  by.  It  was  wicked, 
but  not  wanton.  I  haye  neyer  loyed  as  I  did  then.  But  eyen  when 
I  dared  to  win  her,  I  was  in  debt,  Noel,  and  knew  not  where  to 
turn  for  money.  I  had  been  wild.  Tou  see  I  confess  all.  I  could 
make  nothing  of  my  profession;  things  grew  worse  with  me,  and 
at  last  I  was  arrested.  The  only  terms  on  which  my  friends  would 
help  me  were  that  I  should  marry  the  woman,  who  was  a  good 
wife  to  a  bad  husband  as  long  as  she  liyed.  Think  of  it.  What 
could  1  do?  What  hope  was  there  for  that  other  engagement  ?'  I 
wrote  to  her,*'  said  Mr.  Dudley,  quickly,  seeing  the  gathering 
wrath  in  NoeVs  face,  "and  told  all,  but  I  got  no  answer/' 

**She  neyer  had  your  letter,"  said  Noel. 

"I  will  pass  oyer  the  rest  briefly,''  said  Dudley.^  "I  gaye  up  the 
inrofession  that  neyer  had  been  more  than  a  name.*  With  my  wife's 
fortune,  there  was  no  nead  of  it.  When  I  heard  of  your  sorrow, 
Noel,  which  was  my  sorrow  too— a  darker  one  than  yours — I 
thought  my  heart  must  break.  We  left  England,  and  wandered 
about  the  Continent  for  years,  till  my  wife  grew  homesick,  and  I 
bought  this  place.  Haye  patience  a  little  longer.  I  knew  who  you 
were  of  course  when  you  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  my  head,  and  were 
brought  here  hurt.  I  knew  also  that,  if  you  found  me  out,  nothing 
would  induce  you  to  stay  in  the  house.  I  toTd  my  mother  the  story 
in  part — only  my  mother,  mind;  bade  her  keep  you  ignorant  of  the 
name  as  long  as  possible,  and  I  went  to  Scotland.  They  told  me 
you  were  going  away  last  week,  or  I  would  not  haye  come  home.'' 

"The  work  was  done,"  said  Noel,  grimly.  "I  had  found  you 
out;  your  presence  was  not  needed  to  teach  me  whose  guest  I  had 
been." 

'*Hear  me  out,  Caperne,"  said  Dudley.  "I  haye  had  a  hope;  t 
haye  prayed  for  it  to  cotiie  true.  I  hoped  that  in  time  you  might 
take  happiness  from  my  hands,  as  you  once  took  sorrow.  Noel,  I 
am  humble  enough;  let  me  haye  your  pardon." 

Noel  laughed,  a  hard  metallic  laugh,  with  no  mirth  in  it.  "I 
yowed  a  yow  on  my  sister's  grays,  Mr.  Dudley.  I  ow^  you  a  double 
debt  now:  the  wreck  of  my  own  life  as  well  as  that  other  one.  Ask 
forgiyeness  elsewhere.*' 

He  opened  the  door  and  passed  out  into  the  shubbery,  where  he 
had  walked  so  often  with  Lucy.  He  put  up  his  hand  oyer  his  eyer, 
for  her  face  met  him  at  eyery  turn  as  he  had  seen  it  last,  when  she 
said  that  he  frightened  her.  There  was  a  little  path  leading  from 
the  shubbery  into  Coryen  Wood,  and  Noel  took  it.  He  went  away 
far  into  the  wood,  and  threw  himself  down  in  that  yery  spot  where 
first  the  childish  accents  of  appeal  had  reached  him;  and  the  little 
Cor  ran  brawling  by,  the  mill-wheel  sang  in  the  distance,  and  all 
the  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  sounds.  Imagination  plays  strange 
tricks  with  a  man  at  such  times  as  these.  He  heard  the  babbling 
of  the  riyer,  and  the  mill-wheel,  and  the  birds,  but  plainer  than 
any  of  them  there  rang  through  his  brain  one  sentence,  spoken  by 
a  yoice  which  he  must  neyer  listen  to  again,  "Mr.  Caperne,  haye 
you  forgiyen?" 

"No,  he  had  not  forgiyen;  he  could  not  forgiye.  In  that  eyil 
hour  Noel  said  hard  things  ofthe  fate  that  had  brought  him  hither; 
the  fate  he  once  thought  so  wonderfully  happy.  He  did  not  fUlly 
know  yet  the  heayiness  of  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  him;  he 
was  like  a  man  stunned  and  only  half  conscious;  shrinking  from 
the  examination  into  his  hurt,  which  yet  he  was  aware  must  come. 
He  knew  now  what  was  that  ghostly  resemblance  which  had  so 
troubled  him  at  first,  both  in  Tony's  boyish  features,  and  after- 
wards in  Lucy's  face  as  she  bent  oyer  the  yiolets.  At  that  thought 
Mr.  Caperne  sprang  up  to  leayethe  wood  which  he  might  neyer  see 
more;  he  went  away  along  the  path  to  the  bridge  under  which  the 
stream  ran  sullen  and  dark — there  he  paused  to  look  round,  and 
he  said,  with  his  eyes  far  away  beyond  Coryen  Wood,  "Neyer 
again — never!'* 


Five  years  since  Noel  Caperne  found  Julian  Dudley's  name  on 
the  bit  of  music;  fiye  years  since  he  lay  on  the  grass,  reyiling  the 
pleasant  music  of  the  wood,  which  jarred  upon  his  misery;  and 
ne  was  back  again;  gray  amongst  his  hair,  weariness  in  his  look 


and  listless  gait;  back  beside  the  brawling  Cor,  wondering  diml^ 
what  had  brought  him  there;  stirred  to  the  yery  bottom  of  his 
soul  by  the  sweet  and  bitter  memories  that  hung  about  the  place, 
but  rigid  as  «yer  in  the  resoWe  that  he  had  written  its  lines  by  this 
time  in  his  face.  He  wandered  about  the  wood  until  the  eyening 
dews  began  to  fall;  then  he  saw  the  foggy  signals  rise  on  the 
breast  of  the  Cor,  and  remembered  the  yoice  that  used  to  warn 
him  of  their  danger.  What  on  earth  had  he  come  here  for?  He 
crossed  the  bridge,  And  heard  the  familiar  wheel,  without  wishing 
to  hear  It.  He  got  away  to  the  old  inn  by  the  riyer,  and  asked 
for  lodging.  At  first  the  landlady  stared  at  him  as  she  would  at 
a  stranger  ia  that  quiet  place;  then  suddenly,  with  a  start,  she 
gaye  him  the  usual  courtesy,  and  led  the  way  to  his  old  room. 
Sir.  Caperne  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  held  back. 

<*Can't  yon  put  me  somewhere  else?"  he  said,  with  a  little  im- 
patience.    "But  no,  neyer  mind;  perhaps  this  is  best  after  all." 

The  landlady  thought  so  too.  She  watched  him  throw  down 
his  knapsack  wearily;  she  tried  in  yain  to  tempt  him  in  the  mat- 
ter of  supper;  and  when  his  persistent  replies  'that  he  wanted 
only  rest  and  quiet,  and  should  remain  but  one  night,  drove  her 
to  the  last  extremity,  she  went  forward  with  some  hesitation  and 
unlocked  the  drawer  which  used  to  contain  the  artist's  myste- 
rious painting. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  "the  packet.'' 

"The  packet?''  repeated  Mr.  Caperne,  vacantly.  "I  left  none 
that  I  am  aware  of." 

"No,  sir,"  she  replied;  "but  the  young  lady — Miss  Dudley — 
Miss  Lucy,  as  she  is  called  about  here — '' 

"Well,  what  of  her?"  said  Noel,  turning  sharply  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"Nothing,  sir,"  said  the  landlady;  "only  she  left  this;  it*s years 
ago  now.  We  were  to  forward  it,  but  we  never  could  find  out 
where.    We've  kept  it  safe,  sir,  and  I'm  sure — " 

"Thanks,"  interrupted  Noel.     "Leave  it,  please.    Good  night" 

When  the  landlady  was  gone,  Noel  got  up  and  locked  his  door. 
He  stuck  his  hands  together  roughly  as  he  sat  down  again,  for 
they  were  trembling,  and  then  he  opened  the  little  parcel  which 
Lucy  had  left.  Noel  laid  it  down  upon  the  table  beside  him,  and 
put  his  hands  over  his  face,  with  a  gasp.  It  was  the  little  paint- 
ing he  had  done  for  her — the  bunch  of  violets.  Did  ever  flowers 
look  at  him  with  eyes  like  those  before?  For  the  moment,  when 
the  woman  first  spoke,  it  had  flashed  across  him  that  she  was 
going  to  tell  him  Lucy  n'as  dead.  He  sat  there  terror-stricken 
still  at  Che  shook.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  all  these  years 
that  she  might  suffer  even  as  his  little  sister  suffered.  His  own 
misery,  his  own  pride  and  vengeance,  left  no  room  for  such  a 
thouffht;  but  it  came  to  him  now,  as  he  sat  with  her  token  be- 
fore him,  and  remembered  all.  What  had  he  done?  He  never  knew 
how  long  he  sat  there;  the  landlady  declared  that  she  heard  him 
walking  up  and  down  all  night  like  a  madman,  or  some  one  who 
had  committed  a  great  crime,  as  indeed,  who  could  answer  for  it 
that  he  had  not?  But  it  was  late  in  the  morning  when  he  left  his 
room,  sane  enough  to  all  appearance,  dressed  very  much  as  he 
had  been  used  to  dress  five  years  ago,  and  took  the  path  towards 
Coryen  Wood,  careless  of  the  curious  eyes  that  watched  him. 

It  was  in  the  sweet  Areshness  of  early  Summer  that  Noel  Ca- 
perne passed  once  more  into  the  well-known  shrubbery,  and 
fouiid  Lucy  amongst  her  flowers.  She  stood  up  when  she  saw 
hin,  and  then  the  color  left  her  face,  and  she  drew  back  the  hands 
he  would  have  taken. 

"Lucy,  Lucy!"  he  cried,  "won't  you  speak  to  me?  Won't  you 
forgive  me?" 

'*I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Lucy,  coldly.  She  had  been 
stronger  than  the  little  girl  who  was  at  rest  in  the  churchyard 
on  the  hill.  And  then,  seeing  his  altered  looks,  she  added,  falter- 
ing a  little,  "My  brother-—" 

"What  drew  me  hither,  Lucy?  I  could  not  know  that  I  should 
find  my  poor  little  painting  waiting  for  me,  rejected.  Yon  have 
conquered  through  your  token;  take  it  again  from  me." 

A  little  while  they  stood  silent,  Lucy  trying  to  be  calm,  Mr. 
Caperne  to  read  the  face  that  changed  so  often.  At  last  he  spoke 
again. 

"I  have  loved  you  so  long  and  so  well,  Lucy;  I  have  been  so 
wretched  a  wanderer;  give  me  hope." 

"Your  vow?"  said  Lucy,  briefly. 

"Was  wicked,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept,"  said  Noel.  "I  wait  to 
give  my  hand  to  Julian  Dudley  if  he  will  take  it  Let  me  see 
your  face  that  I  may  know  if  I  am  forgiyen." 

She  raised  it  to  him  simply,  with  the  sunlight  on  it,  and  he 
put  out  his  arms. 

"You  will  not  send  me  away,  my  love?"  said  Noel. 
I      "No,"  was  the  low  muttered  reply. 
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entirely  of  Flowers, 
Roots,  Balsams  iind 
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on  the  human  system 
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tory and  successful. 
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ters cure  pair.^-,  weak- 
ness and  distreRS  in  the 
back,  sides  and  breast, 
in  five  hours.  Indeed, 
K,)  certain  are  they  to 
ilo  this,  that  the  pro- 
prietor warrants  them. 
^l)read  from  resins,  bal- 
sams and  jrums,  on 
b.-autiful  Kid  leather, 
renders  thorn  peculiar- 
Iv  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Females  and  others. 
Kach  Plaster  will  wear 
from  one  to  f  o  u  r 
m«>:th<,  and  in  rlieu- 
III n  tie  complaints, 
spniins  and  !>rui.ses.  tie- 
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Ayer's 

Hair  Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
lils  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  dressing  which  is- 
at  once  agreeable,  heal- 
thy,  and  effectual  for 
preserving  the    hair. 
Faded  or  fjrnf/  hair  I's 
noon  restored  to  ite  onr/- 
itud  color  icith  the  gloss 
and  freshness  o/i/outh. 
Thin  hair  is  thickened, 
-^       ~       falling  hair  is  checked, 
and  baldness  often,  though  not  always, 
cured  bv  its  use.     iNothing  can  restore 
the  h?ir  where  the  follicles  are  destroy- 
ed, or  the  -lands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
But  such  as  remain  can  be  saved  lor 
usefulness  by  this  application,     insteaa 
of  foulin-  the  hair  with  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous-      its 
occasional  use  will  prevent  the  hair  Iroin 
turnin-  L^ray  or  frilling  oif,  and  conse- 
quentlv  prevent  baldness.      Free  troin 
those  deleterious  substances  which  make 
some  preparations  dangerous  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  th('  Vigor  can  only 
benefit  but  not  harm    it.      If  wanted 
merely  for  a 

HAIR  DRESSING 

nothing  else  can  be  found  so  desirable. 
Containing  neither  oil  nor  dye,  it  does 
not  soil  whit<}  cambric,  and  yet  lasts 
long  on  the  hair,  giving  it  a  rich  glossy 
lusUirc  and  a  grateful  perfume. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

ril.\CTICAb      .\ND      ANYLITICAL       ChEMISTS. 

LOWELL.,  MASS. 

Price    1,25. 
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JohnH.  nVv^.^PIrii')  Deal 
The  tone  is  truly  iii.m-iise,  a 
in  the  shape  of  a  Piano  we  evoi 
Horao^  Gi'ffhj  f<aid:   "Tlie  ^'■ 
Piano,  superior  lor  its  <■  earn 
tone,"  &c.  i»\T-..  Piano 

Louis  «>«;". .-,  ro.- 1^ '-;™"r,  '•,:;;?;^m,  '^rP- 

all   who  hear  it.      3i.-< '.,'.-  vv 

Piano  desires  me  to  Older  one  foi  hei,    ^V. 

We  desire  ajreuts  in  every  city  where  v  e  have  not 

appointed  them.  ^^jy^LT    .K  CO., 

BROADiVAV,  N.  V, 


General  Agent 
fortes. 


forU.  C.  Man"9''8  Pat.  Anon  Fiano- 


HORSIS  POWDERS. 

These  cel- 
ebrated and 
r  en  o  w  n  e  d 
powders  for 
horses  and 
cattle  have 
iKcn  tested 
by  an  intel- 
ligent pnb- 
^lic  for  six- 
J^teen  years. 
Huudreds 
)al  h^.rsemen  of  (he  Vniou  have  pronounc- 
oulv  ron.iilion  Powders  silo  lo  use  an^ 
^voriv'tlie  horse."  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  exi>ose 
theanimal,but.  on  the  contrary,  eveiythin^"  to  im- 
prove them.  The  pioia-i.tors  of  horse  i!^'»»:^=^f;>;"  ■ 
uibusse^,  and  sta-e  owners  in  all  tlie  lumcipal  ct  « 
„se  them:  and  their  combined  testimony  stamp., 
them  one  of  the  wonders  of  medical  science.  Loiters 
i!'"it.nt  to  Jill  a  small  look  are  in  our  possoMon, 
teMifviii<i  to  ihi'ir  goodness.  Merchants  are  request- 
ed to 'warrant  them,  and  refun.l  the  purchase  mone> 
should  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  r»,.„.,,.utM 

,!::^A11  the  above  articles  »ire  fctdd  by  Drn^M^^, 
and  Merchants  everywhere,  and  at  W  HOLKSALb 
andRKTAILby 

^'.l  L  T  LA KE  CITY,  VTA H. 

I  L.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

I  c:  MURR.\Y  Stbeet,  new  YORK. 


FOR  8.VLE  BV 

iS.4LT  LAKE  CITY. 

and  by  Druggistsland  Dealers  In  s  every 

where." 


W' 


GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

are  know  to  the  trade,  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific; 
all  Oroccrs  and  Druggi-xts  keep  them. 


,T  J    <1LVKR,   ENGINKKR    AND    MACniNIST 

blocks  north  of  Tabeinacle,  on  telegraph  line 


WOODMANSEE  &  BRO. 

Are  constantly  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  of  Domes 
t^Z  Shee  in-s,  Prints  Denims,  Corset  Jeans  De 
laine?^atin ctts,  Crash,  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.;  Hats 
d  Cap  Boits  anil  Shoes,  a  H'lendid  asHortment. 
The  GKOCEKY  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  vaii- 
ety  and  «iuality. 
-TTHMV  MADE  C^NDY  IS  PUREI-J.H.  KELSON 

CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  street. 

Jfri-  Confi-ctionery  in  variety  and  quality  une- 
quailed. 
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SECOND  SOUTH  ST. 
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SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  TO 


cieuTU  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

EIGHTH  WAnU  *' =;fV"  ""    ,.B,,a,ifcveconstaDllyonhBnd 
n.ir»  Block  North  orEml|™Mo„^»»«^^^^^^^ 

and  make  toonlcr  Doors,  Sash*^'^';*I?Ho„V  will  flnd  itadvantageonsto  call  on 
tio.      PartiM  building  or  making  alterations  vrm  nna        gj^j^jj  BROS 
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OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


W.  S.  OODBE, 


H.  LATBY. 
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i  ESTABLISHED  l^oo.] 


WATERS' 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  PIBLIC 
10  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  arc  still 
determined  to  sell  at  the  VERY  LOWEST  RATES 
M  RETAIL. 

All    iiiiniensc    variety    of 
sroods,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

LARG^lST  j^toek  at  retail 
In  the  'i'eiTitory  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


GODBE  &  CO.,  New  Scale  Pianos, 


Are  Receiving  Daily 


Drugs,Medicines 


The  CHEAl^EST  store  hi 


DYE  STUFFS, 


town. 


WALKER  BROS 


1     I»jgLIl«"TS,    OIXuS, 


WITH  IKON  FRA31K, 
Over-i?truni:  l*;is.<.  ;.nd  Ajrraffe  l>ri<l;re. 

PARLOR,  CHURCH  AM  CABINET 

TiK'  bosj  iiiaiiufjutuii'd  :     Wjirn-.MltU  for  f^ix  Ycar^. 


<^-~B:4JiL.i!$tiig, 


<jreat  indiu'emenis  to  amy  i 

WALKER  BROS.  gOLORS  ANB  VARNISHES, 

<^p^^e^n^  ehStli        PA'^^T,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

WALKER  BROS. ,  IB  X-  "O.  s  Ixo  ^, 


iXt 


Great    variety   of  I^adies' 
ixnd  ChiklreiBN'  N5ioe>*,  eheaj)- 

4;V  than  ever  d^^Lrretl  foe.<:iv 

WALKER  BROS. 


PEMFUMEmE; 


-AXD- 


FLAINWELS,  aud  CLOTliN, 

yil?"  at'*''***''    '*"'   ''^'"'"'  C-^SE  GOODS, 

WALKER  BROS,  j  p^,.^  ^^Y^^^^^  .^j^^j  ^^^^^,^ 


CROCKjERY,  GLASS- 
^VARE,  Lamps,  etc.,  cleeid- 
e<lly  toelow  auything^  ever 
oftered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. ; 


DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


T7^  jgLl«"T  E2I>  . 
Plour, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros 


Witli  which  iJieir  KstHMislmKuts  \sM  I.<- Ucj)!  ,  ..u- 
Htantly  supplitMl. 


ForTilton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes,   Ccc'3 

Cough  Balsam  snd  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  &c. 

Ao'SVllVlAh  INI»UCKMi;XT.^  tire  .IT,  ;v.l  :•  utsh 
iiin;  -hoti  tiiii..'  IdiM-r-.     Call  luid  *\aiiiiut'  at 

Eschann^c  Bj^ildg,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

"rat  tluir  B-iur  U  U"n<f: 

Main  Strcot.      -      .      -      -     OGDSN. 


TOIANOS.   MELCDEONS    and   CKdANb.— iMUfES 

•*-  ^M»-.iil>  if.iurc'l  i..r  ca-'l..  :,v-»v7-0*luvo  i'iuut"* 
of  fip^t-(  lass  iimkors  lor  f^J".'  a^  a  - -'^'nnl.  Nt-w  (,'nli- 
iii«'t  Oi';.:.iH  for  >h')  ati»'  J  ,  in.,  ru' "ua-haii'l  Iri- 
'-U"uniciil>  i'y>>ui  s  .It  to  "Ti";  ■.  :i<tith'y  iii-'Ml'fiifUt'* 
|-iT«^.l.     i;hi>tiatc  I    ('..'alnjiu '•>  j.iaih- I    iT  tJilee 


ir.i/,v;7.'o(/;>/.' 


No.  481  Broadway,  Rev/  York. 

HORACZ    WATERS. 


\\  a'.f  -■  !'iaiU'»  :.i''  h.i  'Uil  i.-- ;,:  i    i;.:  t'.  •  v-    '*  n..rt. 

I       "\V(.-  can  >!  oaV  oi   ilio  i'..iil^  ...  I'm-  V.'aN'i-"  Tian-.s 
f  n  m  ju'iHi.tial  kitov,  !.•'„«•  a-^  l-'i'i-,  iT  taf  m-iv  le-t 
'  <|iiality. — ('iii(t't>  Ui  If  '  liuj-  it<\, . 

Tho    Water  "   I'i.  )  :.-   »;-•   I  n.it    of  tli*-   le-t  r.ii«l 
nifi.>t  thoronj-..ly  >c;  m  now  jjutvria!. — A'fr'h\  v  «*/(/ 
I  Jour  I!';'. 

Wat^T-"  I'Jiii-- a'l'l  r.rd'  Iraii'  .■liulh-ii-.i- i  (  iiijuri- 
soij  Mitli  thf  rinc-i  luiu:"  aii.\  \\h.  iv.— //o.H^   ./<-<  ,•««/. 

lIorac<'  Watci'*.  4M  llid.Mhvay,  is  fauuMl  for  tlic  cx- 
I  cellencf  of  his  I'laiios  ami  Ort,aii>. —  Evntoitj  JVi,,. 

I       Tho  Waters  riaii-  rank.-i  with  the   hc-t  Ujunufac- 
j  turcd  in  America. —  77    Jfi(U2'fii'(^ii(,  y.  J'. 

Our  fri<'Ji(l.s  will  liJid  at  Mr.  Wat(r»'  .«tore  the  very 
I  est  assortment  <»f  I'iaiio.s,  3Ieh)(ieour«  am!  Or^aii>  to 
l>o  found  in  th<'  Tnitt-J  ^ftates. — (iruhum's  Mj^mittf 

MuMCM.  Doi.\Ci-.~^:n<e  Mr.  Waters  jrnve  up  i>uh- 
'  lishin;^  sju'et  niu."*ic,  lie  has  tlevoteil  his  whole  rai<ital 
ami  attention  to  the  ntunufactnre  unil  wile  i»f  I'iauos 
and  MeIodei»n«.  II. •  Imi  just  i?^ue<l  a  ratalo;iuo  of 
,  his  new  in^tiumenf-,  K'vinj<  a  new  scale  of  prices, 
'  which  shows  a  niurke.l  i eduction  from  former  latos, 
and  Ijis  I'iatio**  have  recently  hten  awarded  the  Fir>t 
Premium  at  several  Kair^.  Jlany  people  (»f  the  pre- 
MMit  day,  who  are  attia.led,  if  not  contused,  with  the 
llaiuing  adverti^-enients  t,i"  rival  piano  lK^u^e■»,  proh- 
al.ly  overloidi  ilic  nc'.^i  maiiulu -turcr  like  Mr. 
Wateis;  hut  we  hai-iu-o  !..  Uii 'W  that  his  in>t:  ' 
rnent"*  carnnl  him  a  t;ood  icpii ration  lonj;  hefore  ■' 
pn>itio!is  antl  "li.inois"  c.,iii.(.i;imI  therewith  wei.> 
ever  thon-!it  of;  in-Jcrd,  w.-  have  one  of  Mr.  W.iters' 
I*i;*no-i«uie,  now  mi  ..nr  le.i.N.-nce,  ,wiir»re  it  Imn 
st'.od  f«.r  v'.ir-.. -'.'  \  lii.h  ary  man:;fn'tnrer  in  the 
v.-..iJd  ]'i;;rht  ?■•  i.'otil.  V»  i- h.iYf  uhva.>  J  heen  de- 
H;;hted  witli  it  a^  a  -w.  .it,,!;,  l.uid  pow.-rfu]  ln-.tru- 
mtnt,  aud  tii.'.-c  i<  :i  ,  ,lui:hr  of  Its  dumidllty ;  uu>re 
than  fl<i',  s.  nie  ■■!  t!;.-  'e-t  aiu.itmr  iilayef>  in  the 
<  ;:\.  ant;  -e\erKl  <  .-Ic'.:  ro-d  piaiii-!-,hav.'  perfornicl 
<'H  X]:r  ^.^id  i.i:ii.<'.  ;. h  1  uil  j.n.i'.  uiire  it  :i -^uperior 
■.i\ii\jirsi-'-h'.^.-^If'.f,"',ir,it.  >fr<  n^er  indiavenieut  we 
could  not  j.'i\e.~//.'.'w.'  JoH.tu'i,  ' 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GOLo,  §1,433,037,81. 


This  well  known  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Iuh  es- 
tablished a  General  agency  in  Salt  Lake  City,  lor  the 
lerritory  of  Utnh. 

Policies  is3ue<1,  ijaynMe  either  in  Gold  or  Currency, 
as  may  be  desired. 
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MacitBM 


RediaclvetBitters 


RedJacketfiitlers 


;:  ^  ^  f^  g  ^ 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

0 

i^*  Insurance  effected  on  Farm  Proi>erty,  Mills, 
Merchandise,  Ri?ks  and  Dwellings  at  Reduced 
Rate^.  L.  HUNT,  Pre^»ldent. 

A.J.  RALSTON,   Secretary. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  for  L'tah. 


Redladfet  Bitters 


TO  THE  W(>KKiX(^  CLA.SS.  — >Ne  are  now  prc- 
I»arod  to  lunii>]i  nil  rla>M.-'  witli  cf-n^taut  i-mploy- 
luent  :it  hi'ine,  tii"  wljoh,-  tif  the  time  or  fur  the  nparo 
niomont-J.  liusiness  new,  li^ht  an<l  profitable.  Per- 
sons of  either  SOX  ea^^ily  earn  from  .')'><'.  to  >b  per 
eveninir,  and  a  i)ro]iortional  sniu  by  devoting  th«'ir 
whole  lime  to  tbo  business.  Boys  and  ftirlti  earn 
nearly  as  much  as  men.  That  all  who  se*-  thi.^  notice 
may  send  their  addre><'!,  and  test  the  bu.'jines'rf,  we 
make  tliis  nuparalleled  oflcr:  To  such  as  are  not 
Hati<.fi(Ml,  we  will  send  Si  to  pay  for  tlie  trouble  of 
writing.  Fuil  particular;*,  a  vaiuabb?  sample,  which 
will  do  to  C(unmence  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  ThePto- 
pU's  Litcronj  (oHiponion  —  one  of  the  largee^t  and 
liest  faniily  newspapers  pjiblished — all  sent  free  by 
mail.  Reader,if  yon  want  permanent. [uotitable  work 
addresia  E.  C.  ALLEN  k  CO.,  Augusta.  Main. 


•A  SLIGIIli?  COLD,  '  COUGH, 
Hoarseness,  or  Sore  Throat  which 
RUght  bo  checked  with  a  Fimplo 
remedy,  if  neglected  often  termi* 
nates  seriously.  Few  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  stopping  a 
.Cough  »r  "slight  cold"  in  its  fir.«'t 
'stage;  that  which  in  the  begin- 
ning would  yield  to  a  mild  rem- 
edy, if  not  attended  to,  soon 
attacks*  the  Inugr*. 

The  efficacy  t»f  Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troihes  is  demonstrated  by 
^^^H^^^'  tc-timoniaN  from  Physician.-*, 
Snrgeon.s  in  the  Army,  and  fruiin«Tit  men  wherever 
they  have  been  used. 

They  were  introduced  in  ISf.O.  It  has  l)een  proved 
that  they  are  the  I>e>t  article  bcforn  the  public  for 
Cou-hs,  Cold-!,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  C;itarrh,  the 
Hacking  Cou^h  in  Consumption,  and  numerous  aflec- 
ticrus  (»f  the  Throat,  giving  immediate  relict. 

PUBLIC  SPKAKKRS  &  SINGERS  will   find   them 
effectual  f'»r  clearing  and  t-trengthening  the  voice. 
»j,Your  Tr(  dies  are  too  well  and  favuraldy  known 
to  need  conimeudation. 

llox.  Ciiif'.  A.  PriF.i.v-'',  Pre-a.  Mas?.  Senate. 
Mvronimuniratiou  with  the  wrl  1  hasb,tn  very 
much  ciilar-.'d  1-y  tiic  L../,:-u,2;<;  Asliich  now  I  carry 
ahvavsmuiy  ]u-Uot  ;  that  tioul-b-  in  my  Throat 
(for  whicii  fhrocl.cs  :u-v  a  six-  Hi-'!  haviim-  made  me 
often  a  mere  whi-pf  I'.-r. 

N.  P.  Wru.is. 
I  have  nevr  iliangcl    my   itrud  re^peeting  tliem 
from  the  hr-t.  e\<  i'i>nng  to  think  yet   better  of  that 
whicli  1  bewail  tliiuking  well  of, 

llKNP.Y  Wat.p  Beechiii;. 
A  siini'le  and  cleguut  conildnatifin  for  Coughs  etc. 

I»K.  G.  F.  151GEI.OW,  Boston. 
T  in  oiiini<  :i.l  tin  ir  u-e  fo  pullic  speakers. 

Rev.  E.  H.Chapix. 
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WILLIAM  DALLIN. 

GOMMISION  MERCHANT 

BOX  2S7  CIIK  AGO  II. L. 

Money  Paid  for  Goods  on  Delivery 

[Koi-  furilicr  particulars  en-iTiii-.- ..!' 

JaJiKi  W.  St.'V.-is luth  Ward  Salt  Lake  Cily. 

John  Dallin. Mount  Pba^ant,  San  P-  tc  County 

John.V..lo-L  and  Robert  Sf^wert Ot^'den. 


All  the  Gro.ers  in  Utah,  (nearly)  [Sell  CILLET'S 
BAKING  POWDER;  an  I  it  is  not  surpassed  in  QIAL- 
ITY  or  CUEAP.NKSS  by  ANY  OTHER  POWDER,  In 
this  or  any  other  Market. 


DISTILLERS, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

WmES,LIO.nORS^  CIGARS 

SOIE  MAMFACTVKEBS  OF 

AMERICAX 

LIFE  BITTERS, 

233  FARXHA>I  STREET, 


A.  Anderson.  G-lover 

2n(l  South  Street, 

Wc'^t  of  Merchant's  Exchange.      Fancy  Salt  Lake 
Gloves  for  Gentlemen  and  I^rfidies,  FurRobes,  etc 


GRAIN  WANTED. 

WE  WILL  PAY  THE 

HIGHEST  CASH  FRIGE 

On  account  of  DEBT.S  due  us. 

KIMBALL  &  LAWRENCE. 

Salt  Lake  City  Sept.  11. 

vmm  mvMME  co., 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CASH  CAPITAL  fully  paid  in 

GOLD   COIX   $750,000 

Stockholders   Personally   Liable. 

Insure  against  Los?  by  Fire  on  terras   as 
favorable  as  any  other  First  ('l;i-?  (.'ompauy 


JS^*Loss€s  promptly  and  equitably  ad- 
justed and  paid. 

WALKER  BRO'S, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

General  Agents  For  Utah  Territori/. 
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WE  ARE  GROWINCI  OLD  TOOETHER. 


BY    MARY    CT.EMMER   AME8. 


We  (kre  growing  old  togelher; 

There  is  silver  in  thy  hair» 
In  the  whiteness  of  my  temples 

Life  hath  left  its  lines  of  care. 
We  are  growing  old  together, 

Thou  art  beaatiful  to  me; 
We  are  growing  old  together, 

Am  1  beautiful  to  thee  ? 

We  are  growing  old  together: 

When  you  held  my  plighted  hand, 
Life  wore  a  look  of  splendor 

Unseen  on  sea  or  land. 
By. the  pain  of  the  lamenting 

That  the  summer  could  not  bring, 
With  the  ripeness  of  its  fruitage, 

The  brightness  of  the  spring; 
By  the  lovely  hope  we  buried, 

By  the  dying  child  we  kissed, 
I  love  thee  best,  my  dearest. 

For  what  thy  life  hath  missed. 

We  are  growing  old  together; 

When  we  drop  the  body's  veil. 
The  one  will  wait  the  other 

Within  the  silent  pale. 
Into  the  grand  Forever 

Together  we  will  glide; 
No  power  in  the  ages 

Our  being  can  divide. 
We  shall  grow  young  together; 

What  poet  ever  sung 
The  rapture  of  Immortals, 

Who  love,  forever  young ! 


TEE  FIRST  CBIHE. 


ift 


BY   JOHN   ROSS   DIX. 

There  was  busUe  in  the  sleeping-room  of  young  Ella  Lane, 
a  dodging  about  of  lights,  a  constant  tramping  of  fat,  good- 
natured  serving-maids,  a  flitting  of  curious,  smiling  little 
girls,  and  a  disarranging  of  drapery  and  furniture  not  very 
often  occurring  in  this  quiet  and  tasteful  corner. 

An  arch-looking  miss  of  twelve  was  standing  before  a  bas- 
ket, selecting  the  choicest  flowers.  On  the  bed  lay  a  light 
fleecy  dress  of  white.  Immediately  opposite  a  small  fireplace 
sat  a  girl  of  seventeen,  in  half  undress.  Immediately  behind 
the  chair  of  the  young  lady  stood  a  fair,  miWooking  matron. 


There  was  a  sniilo  upon  the  mother's  lip,  a  pleased,  gratified 
sniile,  and  yet  half  shadowed  over  by  a  strange  anxiety  that 
she  strove  to  conceal  from  her  happy  children. 

At  last  the  young  girl  was  arrayed,  each  braid  in  its  place, 
and  the  wreath  of  purple  buds  falling  behind  her  ear,  her 
simple  dress  floating  about  her  slight  figure,  her  white  kid 
gloves  drawn  upon  her  hands,  and  fan,  bouquet  and  kerchief 
all  in  readiness.  The  large  warm  shall  had  been  carefully 
laid  on  her  shoulders,  the  mother's  kiss  was  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  '-don't  stay  late,  dear,"  in  her  ear;  she  had  nodded 
good-bye  to  all,  but  when  on  the  bottom  stair  she  paused. 

"I'm  sorry  to  go  without  you,  mamma." 

*'I  am  sorry  that  y()u  must,  dear.  But  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  very  pleasant.^' 

"It  will  be  pleasant.  I  have  no  doubt.  But,  mamma,  I 
am  afraid  you  arc  not  quite  well,  or  perhaps,"  she  whispered, 
"you  have  something  to  trouble  you;  if  so,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  stay  with  you." 

"No,  dear,  T  am  quite  well,  and — "  Mrs.  Lane  did  not 
say  happf/^  for  the  falsehood  died  on  her  lips,  but  she  smiled 
so  cheerily,  and  her  eye  looked  so  clear  and  bright  as  it  met 
her  daughter's  that  Ella  took  it  for  a  negative,  as  she  sprang 
into  the  carriage. 

When  Mrs.  Jjane  turned  from  the  door  the  smile  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  an  expression  of  anxious  solicitude 
occupied  its  place.  She  paused  beneath  the  hall  lamp,  and 
pulling  a  scrap  of  paper  from  her  bosom,  read — "Do  not  go 
out  to-night,  dear  mother;  I  must  see  you.  He  will  not 
come  in  before  eleven — I  will  be  with  you  by  ten."  It  was 
written  in  a  hurried,  irregular  hand,  and  was  without  signa- 
ture; but  it  needed  none. 

"My  poor,  poor  boy!"  murmured  the  now  almost  weeping 
mother,  as  she  crushed  the  paper  in  her  hand  and  laid  it 
back  upon  her  heart.  "It  may  be  wrong  to  deceive  him  so; 
but  how  can  a  mother  refuse  to  see  the  son  she  has  carried 
in  her  arms  and  nursed  upon  her  bosom?     Poor  Robert!" 

Ay,  poor  Robert,  indeed,  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  proud- 
est and  wealthiest  citizens  of  New  York,  and  yet  without  a 
shelter  for  his  head  I 

Mr.  Lane  had  lived  a  bachelor,  until  the  age  of  forty-two, 
when  he  married  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen — the  mother 
whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers.  She 
was  gentle  and  complying,  hence  the  rigid  sternness  of  his 
character  seldom  had  an  opj>ortunity  to  exhibit  itself  But 
the  iron  was  all  there,  though  buried  for  a  time  in  the  flowers 
which  love  had  nursed  into  bloom  above  it.  The  eldest  of 
their  children  was  a  boy — a  frank,  heartsome,  merry  fellow 
— a  lamb  to  those  who  would  condescend  to  lead  him  by  love. 
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but  exhibiting  even  in  infancy  an  indomitable  will  that 
caused  the  young  mother  many  an  anxious  foreboding.  But 
as  the  boy  grew  towards  manhood  a  new  and  deeper  cause 
for  anxiety  began  to  appear.  To  Robert's  gayety  were  added 
other  qualities  that  made  him  a  fascinating  companion;  his 
society  was  constantly  sought,  first  by  the  families  in  which 
his  parents  were  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  then  by  others, 
and  still  others,  till  Mrs.  Lane  began  to  tremble  lest  among 
her  son's  associates  might  be  found  some  of  exceptional 
character.  By  degrees  he  spent  fewer  evenings  at  home, 
went  out  with  her  less  frequently,  and  accounted  for  his  ab- 
sccnce  less  satisfactorily.  Then  she  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  received  his  assurance  that  all  was  well — that 
t^he  need  not  be  troubled  about  his  falling  into  bad  company; 
but  she  was  troubled. 

There  was  at  evening  a  wild  sparkle  in  the  boy's  eye  and 
an  unnatural  glow  upon  his  cheek  that  told  of  unhealthy  ex- 
citement, but  in  the  morning  it  was  all  gone,  and  his  gayety, 
sometimes  his  cheerfulness,  fled  with  it.  Mrs.  Lane  was 
anxious,  but  she  confined  her  anxiety  to  her  own  bosom,  not 
even  whispering  it  to  her  husband,  lest  he  should  ridicule  it 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  exercise  a  severity  which 
should  lead  to  a  collision.  But  matters  grew  worse  and 
v'or.se  constantly.  Robert  was  seldom  home  till  late  at  night, 
and  then  he  came  heated  and  flurried,  and  hastened  away  to 
bed  as  though  his  mother's  loving  eye  were  a  monitor  he 
could  not  meet.  She  sought  opportunities  to  warn  him,  but 
he  feared  and  evaded  them,  and  so  several  more  weeks 
passed  by — ^weeks  of  more  importance  than  many  a  lifetime. 
Finally  Mrs.  Lane  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  consulted 
her  husband. 

"I  have  business  with  you  to-night,  Robert,"  said  Mr. 
Lane,  pointedly,  as  the  boy  was  going  out  after  dinner,  "and 
will  see  you  in  the  library  at  nine  o'clock." 

"I — I  have — an  engagement,  sir.     If  some  other  hour — " 

"No  other  hour  will  do.  You  have  no  engagement  .that 
will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  those  I  make  for  you." 

Robert  was  about  to  answer,  perhaps  angrily,  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  mother.  Her  face  was  of  an  ashy 
hue,  and  a  large  tear  was  trembling  in  her  eve.  He  turned 
hastily  away,  and  was  hurrying  along  the  Kail;  but  before 
he  had  reached  the  street  door  her  hand  was  on  his  arm, 
and  she  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"Meet  your  father  at  nine,  as  he  has  bidden  you,  Robert, 
and  do  not,  for  my  sake — ^for  your  mother's  sake,  Robert — 
do  not  say  anything  to  exasperate  him." 

"Do  not  fear,  mother,"  he  answered,  in  a  subdued  tone; 
then  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  he  muttered,  "He  will 
be  exasperated  enough  with  little  saying,  if  his  business  is 
what  I  suspect.  What  a  fool  I  have  been — mad — mad!  I 
wish  I  had  told  him  at  first,  without  being  driven  to  it  through 
waiting;  but  now — I  will  make  one  more  attempt — desperate 
it  must  be,  and  then,  if  the  worst  comes,  he  will  only  punish 
me.  That  I  can  bear  patiently,  for  I  deserve  it;  but  it  would 
kill  my  poor  mother — ^this  he  must  iiot  tell  her!" 

Mrs.  Lane  started  nervously  at  every  ring  of  the  door-bell 
that  evening;  and  when  at  nine  she  heard  it,  she  could  not 
forbear  stepping  into  the  hall  to  see  who  was  admitted.  It 
was  her  husband,  and  only  waiting  to  enquire  of  the  girl  if 
Robert  had  yet  come  in,  he  passed  on  to  the  library.  Mrs. 
Lane  found  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  sustain  conversa- 
tion; she  became  abstracted,  nervous,  and  when  her  few  even- 
ing visitors  departed,  she  was  so  manifestly  relieved  that 
Ella  inquired  in  surprise  if  anything  had  been  said  or  done 
to  annoy  her.  It  was  past  ton,  and  Robert  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Finally  the  bell  was  pulled  violently,  and  she 
hastened  to  the  door  herself  With  livid  lip  and  bloodshot 
eye  her  son  stepped  to  the  threshold,  and  starting  at  sight  of 


her,  he  hurried  away  to  the  library  without  giving  her  an- 
other glance.  How  slowly  passed  the  moments  to  the  wait- 
ing mother!  How  she  longed  to  catch  but  a  tone  of  those 
voices,  both  so  loved,  that  she  might  know  whether  they 
sounded  in  confidence  or  anger.  What  Robert's  course  had 
been  she  could  not  guess,  but  she  knew  that  he  would  be 
required  to  give  a  strict  account  of  himself,  and  she  dreaded 
the  effect  of  her  husband's  well  known  severity.  A  few 
minutes  passed  (they  seemed  .an  age  to  her),  and  then  she 
heard  the  door  of  the  library  thrown  open,  and  a  moment 
after  a  quick,  light  step  sounded  upon  the  stairs — it  was 
Robert's. 

"You  are  not  going  out  again,  my  son?"  she  inquired. 

"Father  will  tell  you  why  I  go,  dear  mother,"  said  the 
boy,  pausing,  and  pressing  her  hand  affectionately.  "I  must 
not  wait  to  answer  questions  now."  He  passed  on  till  he 
reached  the  door,  then  returning  back,  whispered,  "Be  at 
Mrs.  Hinman's  to-morrow  evening,  mother;"  and  before  she 
had  time  to  ask  a  question,  or  utter  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, he  had  disappeared  up  the  street. 

But  poor  Mrs.  Lane  was  soon  mad<f  acquainted  with  the 
truth.  Mr.  Lane  was  somewhat  vexed  with  himself  for  not 
perceiving  his  son's  tendency  to  error  before,  and  like  many 
others,  he  seemed  resolved  to  make  up  in  decision  what  he 
had  lost  by  blindness.  It  was  this  which  had  caused  his 
sharpness  when  he  made  the  appointment,  and  he  considered 
his  dignity  compromised  when  nine  o'clock  passed  and  his 
son  seemed  resolved  on  acting  in  open  disobedience  to  his 
command.  When  the  culprit  appeared,  he  demanded  per- 
emptorily a  full  confession,  and  Robert  gave  it.  He  had 
fallen  into  gay  society,  then  into  vicious,  and  ho  was  not  the 
one  to  occupy  a  minor  position  anywhere.  Wine  and  wit 
had  reduced  him,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  sat  down  to  the 
gaming-table.  He  had  played  at  first  a  trivial  stake,  then 
more  deeply,  and  had  that  night  plunged  in  almost  past  ex- 
trication. At  any  time  Mr.  Lane  would  have  been  shocked, 
now  he  was  exasperated,  and  spoke  bitterly.  At  first  Robert 
did  not  retort,  for  he  had  come  in  resolved  on  confession  and 
reformation;  but  finally,  repentance  was  drowned  in  anger, 
and  he  answered  as  a  son,  particularly  as  an  erring  son, 
should  not.  Then  a  few  more  words  ensued,  unreasonable 
on  both  sides;  Mr.  Lane  asserting  that  debts  so  contracted 
were  dishonest,  and  should  not  be  paid,  and  Robert  declaring 
that  they  should  be  paid  if  he  gamed  his  life  long  to  win  the 
money;  till  finally  the  old  man's  rage  became  uncontrollable. 
It  was  in  obedience  to  his  father's  command  that  Robert  left 
his  home  that  night  with  an  order  never  to  cross  its  threshold 
again. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  Mrs.  Lane,  now  and  then  of  an  ev- 
ening met  her  son  at  the  houses  of  her  friends,  and  then  he  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely.  Since  the  first  disclosure  she  had 
never  mentioned  Robert's  name  to  her  husband;  and  Ellen 
only  knew  that  some  angry  words  had  estranged  her  father 
and  brother  for  a  time — she  was  ignorant  of  Robert's  guilt 
and  danger. 

The  evening  on  which  our  story  commences  Mrs.  Lane 
had  intended  to  spend  abroad  with  her  daughter,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  the  receipt  of  the  note  beibre  mentioned. 
Robert  had  never  been  home  since  he  was  commanded  to 
leave  it,  and  though  anxious  both  about  the  cause  and  result, 
she  could  not  but  be  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him 
again  in  her  own  private  sitting-room.  She  had  many  things, 
too,  to  learn  respecting  his  manner  of  living,  and  his  inten- 
tions for  the  future. 

While  Mrs.  Lane  walked  up  and  down  her  little  sitting- 
room,  wishing  that  ten  o'clock  would  come,  her  son  entered 
bis  small,  scantily-furnished  apartment  in  a  decent  boarding- 
house,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  only  chair  within  it,  he 
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covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  in 
this  position,  then  he  arose,  and  taking  down  a  pocket  pistol, 
carefully  primed  it  and  laid  it  beneath  his  pillow.  Imme- 
diately, however,  he  took  it  out,  charged  it  heavily,  and  lay- 
ing it  on  the  table,  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  upon  it,  mut- 
tering, "It  may  be  needed  when  I  least  expect  it.  I  have 
at  least  one  friend  while  this  is  by."  Then  muffling  himaelf 
up  J  he  hurried  into  the  street,  and  soon  reached  his  father'^ 
door,  where  he  stood  in  hesitation. 

Me  rang.  The  girl  started  when  she  opened  the  door,  but 
gave  no  other  signal  of  recognition.  Kobert  inquired  after 
Mrs.  Lane.  In  a  moment  ait<3rwards  he  leaned  his  forehead 
on  his  mother's  knees. 

"Is  it  any  new  trouble,  Robert?"  she  inquired,  tenderly; 
"any  new — gmltr^  she  whispered,  bending  her  lips  close  to 
his  ear,  and  placing  the  other  arm  over  his  neck.  "Tell  your 
mother,  Robert — she  will  help  you.  0  Robert,  you  know 
she  will  love  you  and  cling  to  you  through  it  all !" 

The  boy  raised  his  head,  and  now  she  saw,  for  the  fii-st 
time,  the  change  that  had  come  over  him.  II  is  face  was 
haggard,  his  eyes  sunk  and  bloodshot;  that  round,  rosy 
cheek,  which  her  lips  had  loved  to  meet,  had  grown  pale  and 
thin;  and  in  place  of  the  gay,  careless  smile  had  arisen  looks 
of  anxiety  and  bitterness. 

"I  shall  break  your  heart,  mother,"  he  said,  sorrowfully, 
"and  poor  little  Ella's  too!  0,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  mur- 
der those  one  loves  best!  I  never  meant  to  do  it;  try  to  re- 
member that,  dear  mother,  will  you,  whatever  comes." 

"I  do  believe  it,  Robert." 

"Ahl  you  know  only  a  small  part  yet;  but  I  could  not  go 
away  without  seeing  and  telling  you.  I  knew  you  would 
learn  it  from  others." 

"But  surely,  Robert,  you  have  nothing  worse  to  tell  me 
than  I  know  already?" 

"You  know  that  night  my  father  summoned  me  to  his 
library?  I  had  told  my  (fom  pan  ions  it  should  be  my  last 
among  them;  I  promised  myself  so,  and  I  repeated  it  to  my 
father,  and  I  would  have  kept  my  promise,  I  would.  But 
you  know  how  it  turned  out.  It  did  seem  dishonorable  to 
refuse  to  pay  those  debta.  I  left  him,  and  then  I  was  des- 
perate. 1  was  determined  to  have  the  money,  mother,  and 
I  got  it." 

"How,  Robert?" 

"Not  honestly." 

The  boy's  voice  was  low  and  husky,  and  his  face  was  of  a 
deathlike  paleness. 

A  faintness  came  over  her,  but  she  gaspingly  articulated: 

"How,  Robert?" 

"By  forgeryl  No  matter  for  the  particulars;  I  could  not 
tell  them  now,  and  you  could  not  hear.  To-morrow  all  will 
be  discovered,  and  I  must  escape.  But  I  never  meant  it 
should  come  to  this;  I  thought  I  could  have  paid  it." 

Mrs.  Lane  made  a  strong  effort,  and  murmured,  brokenly: 

"To-morrow!     0,  to-morrow!     0,  my  poor  rumed  boy!" 

"I  know  that  after-deeds  cannot  compensate,  mother;  but 
if  a  life  of  rectitude,  if — " 

Robert  paused  suddenly,  and  his  father  entered  the  room. 
A  cloud  instantly  gathered  upon  his  countenance. 

"  You  here,  sirrah!  What  business  brings  you  to  the  home 
you  have  dishonored?" 

"I  came  to  see  my  mother,  sir." 

"It  is  the  last  time  then,''  said  Mr.  Lane,  sternly. 

"The  last  time!"  echoed  Robert,  in  a  tone  of  mocking 
bitterness. 

"The  last  time!"  whispered  the  white  lips  of  the  mother, 
as  her  husband  left  the  room,  and  she  slid  to  the  floor,  lightly 
and  unresistingly.  Robert  raised  her  head  to  his  bosom  and 
covered  her  pale  face  with  his  tears. 


31  rs.  Lane  was  awakened  by  the  warm  drops  raining  on 
her  face,  and  starting  up  wildly,  She  entreated  him  to  be 
gone. 

"I  cannot  go  to-night,  mother.  I  waitod  to  Fee  you,  and 
so  lost  the  opportunity.  It  is  too  late  to  take  a  boat  now. 
I  shall  go  to  some  of  the  landings  above  when  I  leave  here, 
and  in  the  morning  go  aboard  the  first  boat  that  passes." 

So  deeply  were  both  engaged,  that  neither  the  merry  voice 
of  Ella  in  the  doorway,  nor  her  step  along  the  hall,  reached 
them.     She  entered. 

"Robert!  yon  here.  Robert?" 

But  neither  Mrs.  Lane  nor  Robert  spoke — the  boy  only 
strained  his  sister  convulsively  to  his  heart. 

"Alas!  my  poor  Ella,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Lane,  "our  Robert 
has  come  home  now  for  the  last  time — we  part  from  him  to- 
night forever." 

"Forever  !"And  Ella's  cheeks  turned  as  pale  as  the  white 
glove  which  she  raised  to  put  back  her  curls  from  her  fore- 
head. 

Robert  then  made  the  same  confession  to  his  sister  that 
he  had  already  made  to  his  mother. 

"Youl"  exclaimed  Ella,  almost  scornfiilly,  springing  to  her 
feet,  "you,  Robert  Lane,  my  brother!  Is  it  so,  mamma?  Is 
my  brother  a  villain,  a  forger?  is  he — " 

"Hush,  Ella,  hush!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lane;  "it  is  for 
those  who  have  hard  hearts  to  condemn,  not  for  you,  my 
daughter.  There  will  be  insults  enough  heaped  on  his  poor 
head  to-morrow;  at  least,  let  him  have  love  and  pity  here." 

"Pity!     Whom  did  he  pity  or  love  when  he  deliberately — " 

Ella  stood  for  a  moment,  white  and  trembling,  and  then 
flinging  herself  into  her  brother's  arms,  exclaimed: 

"I  do  pity  you:  but  the  disgrace  may  be  avoided.  Papa 
will,  of  course,  shield  his  own  name.  I  will  go  to  him 
directly." 

Suddenly  breaking  from  him,  she  hurried  up  the  stairs. 
Along  the  hall  she  went,  but  when  she  reached  her  father's 
door,  she  paused  in  dread.  She  could  hear  his  heavy,  mo- 
notonous tramp,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room;  and 
remembering  his  almost  repulsive  sternness,  she  dreaded 
meeting  him.     At  last  she  opened  the  door  and  burst  forth: 

"Come  down  and  see  Robert,  papa — come  and  save  him! 
They  will  drag  him  away  to  prison  for  forgery,  and  you  will 
be  the  father  of  a  condemned  criminal,  and  I  his  sister.  0, 
do  not  let  him  go  away  from  us  so!  Come,  do  see  him,  and 
you  will  pity  him — you  cannot  help  it." 

"Forgery,  Ella!     He  has  not—" 

"He  has  !  and  you  must  save  him,  papa;  for  your  own 
sake,  for  all  our  sakes!'' 

"J)o  you  know  this,  Ella?  It  is  not  true.  It  is  a  miser- 
able subterfuge  to  wheedle  money  from  his  mother  to  squan- 
der among  the  vile  wretches  whom  he  has  preferred  to  us. 
No — send  him  back  to  his  dissolute — '' 

"Is  that  the  way  to  make  him  better,  papa?"  in(|uired 
Ella,  raising  her  head  and  fixing  her  sparkling  eyes  on  him 
resolutely.  "You  sent  him  back  to  them  before,  you  shut 
the  door  on  him.  There  were  none  to  say  'Take  care, 
Robert !'  and  no  wonder  they  have  made  him  what  he  is. 
Robert  has  committed  a  dreadful  crime,  but  it  was  when  you, 
who  should  have  prevented  it,  had  shut  your  heart  against 
him.  If  Robert  is  put  in  prison,  I  would  almost  as  soon  be 
in  his  place  as  yours." 

"Ella !  EUa !" 

"I  should,  papa.  I  know  you  cannot  do  wrong  without 
feeling  remorse.  You  must  forgive  Robert,  and  you  must 
save  him  and  us  the  disgrace  of  an  exposure." 

"I  will  avert  the  disgrace  while  I  have  the  power,  Ella, 
but  that  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate.  I)o  you 
know  the  sum  he  asks?" 
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"He  asks  none.  I  ask  for  him  the  sum  that  you  refused 
before/' 

**Well,  then,  give  him  that  and  bid  him  depart/' 

"And  may  I  not  tell  him  you  forgive  him?" 

"No." 

"That  you  pity  him?" 

"May  I  not  say  that  when  he  is  reformed  he  may  come 
back  to  us  and  be  received  with  open  hands  and  heart?" 

"Say  nothing  but  what  I  bid  you,  and  go." 

Ella  returned  to  her  brother. 

"There  is  the  money,  Robert,"  flinging  the  purse  on  the 
table;  "and  now  you  must  go  back  with  me  and  say  to  our 
father  that  you  are  sorry  you  have  made  him  miserable." 

"He  will  turn  me  from  the  door,  Ella." 

"And  do  you  not  deserve  it?" 

"Ella!"  interposed  the  tender  mother. 

"I  do — that,  and  more." 

The  excited  girl  clasped  both  hands  over  her  brother's 
arm  and  led  the  way  up  stairs,  while  the  trembling  mother 
followed.  When  they  entered  Mr.  Lane's  room,  the  old  man 
sat  in  his  arm-chair,  leaning  over  a  table  and  resting  his  fore- 
head upon  his  clasped  hands.  The  heart  of  the  erring  boy 
was  stricken  at  the  sight.  The  sorrow  that  he  had  brought 
upon  his  mother  and  sister  had  been  duly  weighed,  but  his 
stern  father  had  never  been  reckoned  among  the  sufferers. 
A  loud,  convulsive  sob  burst  from  his  bosom,  and  he  threw 
himself,  without  a  word,  at  the  old  man's  feet.  The  mother 
drew  near  and  joined  her  son,  and  Ella,  first  kissing  her 
father's  hand,  placed  it  on  Robert's  head. 

"You  forgive  him,  papa — ^you  forgive  poor  Robert?  He 
shall  never  act  wickedly  again,  and  he  is  your  only  son." 

Bowing  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  his  son,  the  old  man 
wept  aloud. 

"Stay  with  us,  Robert,"  at  last  he  said;  "stay  and  make 
yourself  worthy  of  the  love  that  forgives  so  much." 

Men  never  knew  by  what  a  very  hair  hung  Robert  Lane's 
welfare — that  a  mere  breath  alone  had  stood  between  him 
and  ignominy.  Years  afterwards,  when  he  was  an  honored 
and  respected  citizen,  no  one  knew  why  he  should  ever  turn 
to  the  erring  with  encouraging  words.  But  yet  a  whit43- 
haired  man,  who  watched  his  course  with  an  eagle  eye, 
might  often  have  been  heard  muttering  to  himself,  with 
proud  and  wondering  affection: 

"This,  my  son,  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found." 
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til  view  of  the  present  demand  for  tithes,  and  the  pros- 
pective call  for  consecrations  upon  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  we  wish  to  ofl'er  a  few  reflec- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  tithes  and  consecrations.  Hereto- 
fore, it  has  been  taught  that  the  revealed  law  of  tithing  re- 
quired the  payment  of  the  tenth  of  the  entire  productive 
labor  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  true,  nor 
can  any  law,  requiring  the  faithful  to  so  tithe  themselves,  be 
truthfully  gathered  from  any  revelation  ever  given  upon  the 
subject.  The  Saints  are  required  by  the  revealed  law  to  pay 
into  "the  Lord's  store-house"  the  tenth  of  their  interest 
annually. 

The  first  revelation  on  this  subject — that  any  more  than 
incidentally  mentioned  tithing  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
consecration — was  given  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  July  8th, 
1838,  in  answer  to  the  question :  "  0  Lord,  shew  unto  Thy 


servants  how  much  Thou  requirest  of  the  properties  of  Thy 
peoplo  for  a  tithing."  The  answer  of  this  prayer — afler 
reiterating  in  general  terms  the  law  of  consecration  given 
February,  1831 — goes  on  to  say, — "And  this  shall  be  the 
beginning  of  the  tithing  of  My  people,  and  after  that,  those 
who  have  been  thus  tithed,  shall  pa?/  one  tenth  of  their 
interest  annually^  and  this  shall  be  a  standing  law  unto  them 
forever,  for  My  Holy  Priesthood,  saith  the  Lord." 

AVe  perceive,  by  the  above  quotation,  that  the  tenth  of 
the  "  interest "  of  the  productive  labor  of  the  Saints  was  all 
that  the  Lord  required  as  an  annual  tithe,  after  they  conse- 
crate all  their  surplus  properties  to  begin  with.  Tho  first 
requisition  was  simply  (see  Revelation  given  Feb.  1831, 
page  124)  to, — "consecrate  of  thy  properties;"  but  the 
covetousness  of  the  people  was  such  that  this  indefinite  law 
met  with  but  little  response,  and  gave  rise  to  endless  divi- 
sions of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  Revelation  of  1838 
settled  the  subject  as  definitely  as  it  possibly  could  do.  It 
does  not  authoi  ize  any  person  to  determine  what  another 
man's  tithing  amounts  to.  It  leaves  that  to  be  settled  by 
the  person  himself,  who  is  called  upon  to  tithe. 

These  revelations,  like  all  the  rest  given  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, throw  the  responsibility  to  act  honestly  and  nobly,  in 
his  dealings  with  his  God,  directly  upon  the  individual  upon 
whom  the  requisition  is  made.  It  does  not  authorize  any 
living  man — bo  he  priest  or  High  Priest — to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  affairs  of  a  man,  where  his  conscience  alone  must  be 
judge.  It  does  not  create  a  master,  or  masters,  to  dictate 
what  the  conscience  of  the  believer  allows  or  does  not  allow, 
unless  his  conFcience  permits  him  to  trespass  upon  his  neigh- 
bor. Should  a  man,  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  of 
conscience,  so  trespass,  litigation  would  be  the  result.  The 
Priesthood  in  that  case  have  the  power  to  interfere,  as 
"  peace  makers,"  and  as  the  defenders  of  the  innocent  and 
unjustly  treated 

Having  settled  the  question  as  to  who  shall  be  the  judge 
of  how  much  or  how  little  of  a  man's  properties  shall  be 
considered  "surplus,"  let  us  come  to  the  question  of  how 
much  the  laws  of  God  require  as  a  man's  tithing. 

The  "surplts"  of  a  man's  property  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired as  a  heQinninij  of  the  principle  or  law  of  tithing.  In 
answer  to  the  question  propounded,  the  Lord  said, — "I  re- 
quire all  the  SURPLUS  property."  That  which  was  not 
surplus  property,  was  not  required.  The  poor  were  not  to 
be  burdened  by  this  law.  Now,  let  us  en(iuire  what  the 
word  surplus  means.  The  Lord  says:  (Doc.  &  Cov.,  page 
124,  Par.  10,)  '^  And,  again,  if  there  shall  be  properties  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  any  individual  of  it,  more  than 
is  nacessart/  for  their  support,  after  this  first  consecration," 
etc.,  etc.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  answer  as  to  what  is  to 
be  considered  as  "surplus  property."  No  requisition  for 
property  is  to  be  made  of  the  poor  who  have  not  any  more 
property  "  than  is  necessary  for  their  support." 

Now,  suppose  that  we  claim  that  the  words, — "  one  tenth 
of  all  their  interest,"  mean  a  tenth  of  the  total  sum  of  a 
man's  income,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  law  of  tithing 
requires  more  than  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  law  of 
Consecration  itself;  for  by  that  law  the  surplus,  only,  is  de- 
manded. This  way  of  interpreting  Tithing  requires  a  tenth 
of  the  sum  of  our  labors,  whether  that  labor  produces  a  suffi- 
ciency or  an  insufficiency  for  our  support.  There  would  be 
manifest  injustice  in  such  a  law.  If  the  ^^ surplus*'  only,  was 
required  in  the  first  great  requisition  of  the  law,  then  the 
tenth  of  the  annual  surplus  is  all  that  the  law  of  tithing  con- 
templates. The  "  tenth  of  all  their  interest "  means  the  tenth 
of  all  their  surplus  from  each  year's  labor,  over  and  above 
what  "is  necessary  for  their  support." 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  this  subject,  let  us  suppose 
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that  a  man's  labor  produces  one  thousand  dollars  per  year, 
and  that  the  "necessary  support"  of  himself,  and  the  loved 
ones  dependent  upon  him,  requires  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  of  that  one  thousand  dollars.  If,  then,  the  sum  of 
the  product  of  his  labor  is  to  be  tithed,  which  will  amount 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  either  suffer 
for  some  things  necessary  for  his  support,  or  run  into  debt 
for  the  one  hundred  dollars.  How  long  would  it  take  before 
a  man  would  be  in  bondage  at  that  rate? 

Our  views  of  the  laws  of  tithing  may  be  objected  to  by 
some — not  because  they  are  not  true  views,  for  they  cannot 
be  denied — but  because  if  the  fact  is  admitted  that  a  tenth 
of  the  surplus  of  a  man's  income  constitutes  his  tithing  in- 
stead of  a  tenth  of  the  total  sum,  it  would  so  far  decrease  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  into  the  "  Lord's  store-house,'*  as  the 
tithes  of  His  people,  that  the  sum  would  not  be  so  large  as 
at  present.  We  freely  admit  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
the  vast  sums  now  paid  yearly  to  the  Trustce-in-Trust  would 
not  be  realized;  but  this  would  be  of  little  consequence,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Church  has  a  greater  mission  than  the  mere 
accumulation  of  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  claim  that 
were  the  members  of  the  Church  made  to  feel  that  a  spirit 
of  liberality,  generosity  and  consideration  governed  the  rais- 
ing of  Tithing  and  other  funds,  it  would  so  enlarge  their 
sympathies  that  if  the  poor  paid  less  the  rich  would  give 
more;  men,  generally,  would  be  more  conscientious  in  the 
settlement  of  their  tithing,  and  the  principle  would  be 
found  to  have  compensations  on  every  hand. 

We  come  now  to  the  principle  of  Consecration,  which, 
indeed,  should  have  been  considered  first;  for  the  law  of 
Tithing  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a  "school-master"  to  bring 
us  to  the  higher  law  of  Consecration.  The  law  of  consecra- 
tion is,  as  the  Lord  said,  (Doc.  k  Cov.,  page  228,)  "  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tithhiij  of  my  people."  We  simply  yield  to 
the  prevailing  idea  entertained  by  many  of  our  brethren  and 
speak  of  it  as  the  "higher  law." 

Light  is  not  further  from  darkness,  nor  white  from  black, 
than  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  law  of  conse- 
cration from  that  interpretaiion  which  is  being  impressed 
upon  the  people  of  this  Territory.  It  is  taught,  generally,  to 
our  people  that  Consecration  means  the  giving  up  of  all 
their  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustee-in -Trust,  who  is 
to  give  back  to  them  such  portion  of  it  as  he  may  see  proper 
to  return  t*  them,  which  portion  they  are  to  hold  in  trust 
for  Iiim,  to  be  used  at  his  sole  dictation,  or  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Presidency,  which  means  the  same  thing.  Now  let 
us  enquire  what  the  I^fjrd  has  said  about  the  amount  of  a 
man's  property  that  is  subject  to  the  law  of  consecration  : 

**  If  thou  lovest  roc,  thou  sbult  servo  mo  and  keep  all  my  com- 
mandments. And,  behold,  tbou  wilt  remember  the  poor,  and 
consecrate  of  thy  properties  for  their  support,  that  which  thou 
hast  to  impart  unto  them  with  a  covenant  and  a  deed  which  can- 
not be  broken;  and,  inasmuch  as  yo  impart  o/ your  substance 
unto  the  poor,  yc  will  do  it  unto  me,  and  they  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Bhhop  of  my  Church  and  his  counselors.  ♦  *  ♦  * 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  after  they  are  laid  before  the 
Bishop  of  my  Church,  and  after  ho  has  received  these  testimonies 
concerning  the  consecration  of  the  properties  of  my  Church, 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Church  agreeably  to  my  com- 
mandments :  every  man  shall  bo  made  accountable  to  mb,  a  stew- 
ard over  his  own  property ^  or  that  which  he  has  reccirrd  bt/  consecra- 
tion^ inasmuch  as  is  sufBcicnt  for  himself  and  family." — Doc.  «5* 
Cov.,  Sec.  XIII..  Par.  8. 

Judge  yc,  Kldcrs  of  Israel,  which  law  of  consecration  is 
right — the  Consecration  as  above  enunciated,  which  is  full 
of  truth,  justice  and  mercy,  or  the  law  as  now  taught  by  the 
Priesthood,  which  rccjuires  all  of  our  substance  to  be  laid  at 
the  Apa^jtles'  feet,  with  but  "owe  pocket  for  the  whole 
Church"  and  tl>at  dictated  by  the  Presidency  through  the 
Bishops? 


The  law  of  the  Lord,  as  above  quoted,  calls  upon  the  rich 
to  open  their  hearts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  to  place 
means  in  their  hands,  so  that  with  industry  and  economy 
they  may  render  themselves  independent,  and  be  stewards 
unto  God  over  their  own  proper lif.  The  law,  as  now  inter- 
preted, reduces  not  only  the  poor  but  the  rich  also,  to  the 
condition  of  tenants  at  will,  and  places  them  in  bondnge 
to  their  fellow  man.  The  Lord  says,  (Doc.  k  Cov.,  pjge 
281,)  "Therefore,  it  is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be  in 
bondage,  one  to  another,  and  for  this  purpose  have  I  estab- 
lished the  Constitution  of  this  land,  by  the  hands  of  wise 
men  whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose,  and  redeemed 
the  land  by  the  shedding  of  blood." 

It  will  bo  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Consecration  rwjuired 
in  the  paragraphs  which  we  have  quoted,  is  a  Consecration 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
tie  property  consecrated  is  to  be  deeded  directly  over  to 
them  and  not  to  the  Church,  although  the  deeds  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  Bishop.  Here  then  is  the  object  of  all  the 
Consecration  required.  All  (consecration  for  other  purposes 
than  the  relief  of  the  poor,  has  no  authority  so  far  as  the 
revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  are  concerned.  It  is  true  that 
he  says  thnt  if  there  are  properties  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  after  the  poor  are  supplied,  more  than  is  necessary 
for  their  support,  it  can  go  to  build  houses  of  worship  and 
purchasing  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  etc. 
This  is  only  just  and  right,  and  none,  can  object  to  such  a 
disposal  of  all  that  the  poor  do  not  require.  We  should 
have  no  objection  to  doing  the  s:ime  with  the  surplus  means 
of  any  other  "poor  fund,"  and  Consecration,  first  and  last, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  grand  poor  fund  as  taught  in  these 
revelations.  How  far  it  is  practised  in  that  light  all  can 
judge  for  themselves. 

Furthermore,  the  Lord,  in  giving  a  law  of  Consecration 
and  Tithing,  never  intended  to  cr.  ate  a  vast  monied  p-^wer 
in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
irresponsible  agent  acknowledging  no  power  in  the  Church 
to  call  him  to  account.  For  better  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  rjfer  our  readers  to  a  study  of  the  paragraphs 
already  quoted. 
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I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  charity  is  seen;  that  when 

AVe  climb  to  heaven,  His  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else,  named  piety, 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence; 

Where  center  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference? 

This  I,  moreover,  hold  and  dare 
Affirm,  wherever  my  rhyme  may  go, 

Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair, 
Lovo  makes  them  so. 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nurseling  bird, 
Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes  made  without  a  word. 

Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers: 

Or  by  some  cabin  door  or  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers. 
That  make  us  saints;  we  judgft  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 

And  uhen  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust. 

1  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 
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REPLY  TO  ORSON  HYDE  ON  APOSTACY. 

«Y   E.   L.   T.    HARRISON. 

To  TiiK  Editor  ok  the  TKLEcjRAni : 

How  oppressive  and  crnel  waa  the  Prieethood  in  heaven  in  cast- 
ing out  the  'Son  of  the  Morning*'  and  his  adherents,  by  coercion,  for 
the  very  slight  offense  of  differing  a  little  in  opinion  from  the  rnling 
powers  in  that  country.  And  how  very  unwise  was  that  priesthood 
in  thus  protec  itig  its  own  union!  Would  it  not  have  been  far  bet- 
ter for  Lucifer  to  remain  in  heaven  with  all  bis  differencft  of  opin- 
ion, causing  a  very  agreeable  variety  in  the  midst  of  the  hertvenly 
throng  ?  Would  not  earth  thereby  have  been  relieved  from  the 
constant  warfare  we  have  now  to  wage  against  that  nice  old  gentle- 
man? Would  not  such  a  heaven  be  a  desirable  home  for  us  poor, 
weary  and  worn  out  earthly  pilgrims  after  the  journey  of  life  is 
ended?  A  constant  war  of  words  and  war  of  sentiment  would 
chain  us  to  endless  strife!  Oh,  what  bliss,  what  raptures,  and  what 
sweet  strains  of  celestial  music  must  fall  upon  the  ears  of  the  ran- 
somed throng!         ♦♦•••♦••♦ 

Lucifer  is  full  of  argument  to-day  against  the  alleged  injustice 
done  him  by  his  expulsion.  He*  murmurs  against  and  accuses  his 
legitimate  Head,  lii.s  mind  is  fruitful  in  thought  and  word,  and 
tbeie  is  no  end  to  his  sayings;  and  for  all  of  these,  he  will  be  des- 
troyed. •        •*♦•♦♦♦*•* 

Sjn'hifftofnt,  Xor.  28,  18G9.  ORSON  HYDE. 

In  the  above  correspondence,  Elder  Hyde  wishes  to  defend 
the  right  of  the  Priesthood  to  cast  out  of  the  Church  any 
whodiifer  with  them  in  opinion,  to  do  this  he  refers  to  the 
case  of  the  Almighty  casting  the  Devil  out  of  heaven,  which 
to  his  mind  is  a  perfectly  parallel  affair.  The  argument  stands 
thus  with  him:  Lucifer  differed  with  God  who  cast  him  out. 
Certain  parties  have  differed  with  Brigham  Young,  who, 
therefore,  has  an  ef[ual  right  to  cast  them  out  of  the  Church. 
Inasmuch  as  Lucifer  had  no  right  to  grumble  at  the  Al- 
mighty's decision,  those  who  are  cast  out  of  the  Church  for 
differing  with  President  Young  have  no  more  right  to  object 
to  his  coui*se.  Orson  Hyde  here  makes  a  very  common  mis- 
take; he  simply  forgets  to  prove  that  the  Almighty  and  Hrig- 
ham  Young  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Elder  Hyde,  of  course,  has  never  thought  of  the  differ- 
ence between  13righam  Young  and  the  Almighty.  It  is  this 
difference  that  makes  all  assertions  that  he  can  act  as  ab- 
solutely as  Jehovah  perfect  folly.  The  Almighty  possesses 
bbundless  wisdom,  infinite  knowledge  and  eternal  justice.  All 
His  laws  are  absolute  truth.  There  is  no  possibility  of  error 
or  injustice  in  any  of  His  decisions.  To  object  to  them,  is. 
in  every  case,  to  object  to  the  truth  itself.  Is  this  Brigham 
Young's  case;  can  he  make  no  mistake;  can  he  commit  no  in- 
justice ?  The  Almighty's  wisdom  is  spread  out  in  scenes  of 
unutterable  power  and  grandeur  throughout  the  I^niverse. 
We  bow  the  heart  and  the  head  before  them  in  speechless 
adoration  at  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  unfailing  skill  they 
display.  I.m  there  any  comparison  between  opposing  the  will 
of  this  immutable  One  and  objecting  to  the  opinion  of  an 
eaith-born  mortal  like  ourselves,  who  has  manifested  his  lia- 
bility to  failure,  both  in  his  official  and  private  acts — like 
all  other  men — in  a  score  of  ways?  To  disobey  a  man  like 
this,  Orson  Hyde  thinks  a  parallel  ca.se  to  differing  with  Je- 
hovah— the  nuijestic  center  of  all  life,  power  and  wisdom. 

Elder  Hyde  would,  perhaps,  reply  that  if  the  Priesthood 
arc  so  immeasurably  below  the  Almighty,  in  wisdom  and 
ability,  they  still  hold  His  Priesthood,  or  His  authority  and 
should,  therefore,  be  obeyed  like  Himself.  But  this  is  non- 
sense. As  all  intelligent  persons  will  see  the  Almighty 
can  confer  authority,  but  ho  cannot  confer  His  own  abil- 
ity and  intelligence  with  it.  That  is  a  question  of  time  and 
I  growth.  Hence,  no  mortal  ever  did  or  ever  will  receive  au- 
thority to  demand  unlimited  obedience,  because  he  cannot 
receive  unlimited  wisdom  to  guide  him  in  the  use  of  it;  and 
authority  conferred  without  proportionate  wisdom  is  despot- 
ism, tyranny  and  enslavement  to  mankind. 


Inasmuch  as  it  is  argued  by  the  believers  of  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  Priesthood,  that  our  declaration  that  a 
Divine  Movement  has  been  started  by  the  Almighty  for  the 
correction  of  the  present  abuse  of  power  by  the  Priesthood 
and  their  known  lack  of  spirituality,  must  be  false,  because 
God's  Priesthood  never  will  be  allowed  by  Him  to  lead  the 
people  astray;  we  shall  now  prove,  first  that  the  Presiding 
Priesthood  can  go  wrong;  and,  secondly,  that  when  wrong, 
the  evil  can  only  be  corrected  through  new  channels  of  divine 
communication  opened  up  to  the  People. 

To  suppose  that  the  presiding  Authorities  never  can  by  any 
possibillity  go  wrong,  is  to  ignore  the  plainest  facts  of  history. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  presidency  of  the  ancient  church 
did  lead  the  people  astray;  and  did  it,  too,by  establishing  Elder 
Hyde's  doctrine  that  the  Head  is  always  right,  and  that  to 
oppose  him  is,  like  Lucifer,  to  rebel  against  God.  Having  got 
the  people  in  this  helpless  condition,  so  that  they  feared  to 
oppose  them  lest  they  should  offend  the  Almighty,  the  ancient 
Priesthood  by  degrees  increased  their  claims  to  absolute  au- 
thority, till  they  built  up  the  most  monstrous  system  of 
priestly  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  heard  of.  This  very  state 
of  things  was  not  originated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  its  power,  but  was  started  by  the  very  Authorities  who 
survived  the  apostles,  and  who  were  ordained  directly  by  them, 
or  by  those  whom  they  ordained.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  every  person  that  received  a  legal  ordination  from  the 
apostles,  or  those  that  were  appointed  by  them,  waa  killed  off. 
Scores  and  hundreds  of  men  whose  ordinations  could  be  traced 
as  directly  to  the  apostles  as  many  of  ours  can  to  Joseph 
Smith,  were  then  alive.  The  Seers  and  llcvelators  it  is  true 
were  killed  off  the  same  as  ours  was  in  the  case  of  Joseph 
Smith.  The  remaining  Authorities  did  just  what  ours  did, 
the  next  highest  in  authority  claimed  to  lead  the  Church. 
And  greater  or  less  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
given  for  a  long  time;  so  that  the  Church  was  acknowledged 
of  God  aboutas  much  as  ours  has  been.  It  was  during  these 
early  times  that  the  Presiding  Priesthod,  by  the  aid  of  this 
very  doctrine  of  unquestioning  obedience — which  our  Au- 
thorities are  now  trying  to  force  down  on  the  people — lead 
the  church  astray.  If  this  can  be  done  once  it  can  occur 
again.  It  was  tne  same  priesthood  and  authority  that  went 
wrong  that  now  exists  in  our  midst.  Their  priesthood  was 
obtained  from  Peter,  James  and  John  the  same  as  ours.  Our 
priesthood  have  received  no  promise  that  they  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  error,  or  false  .measures,  any  more  than  theirs. 
God  has,  indeed,  promised  that  our  institutions  shall  never 
pass  away — and  they  never  will;  but  He  has  not  said  that  He 
will  never  need  to  correct  the  jxflicy  of  those  presiding. 

Some,  who  admit  that  the  Priesthood  can  err  and  introduce 
measures  opposed  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  argue  that  God  will 
always  correct  the  Priesthood  through  themselves.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is,  if  the  Priesthood  can  lose  sufficient  of  the 
spirit  of  their  priesthood  to  permit  their  introducing  wrong 
measures  in  the  first  place,  the  same  lossof  the  spirit  of  their 
religion  will  prevent  their  being  set  right  afterwards.  If 
men  are  stubborn  enough  to  resist  the  gentle  influences  of  the 
true  spirit  when  it  is  strongest  within  them,  will  not  the  same 
stubbornness  more  than  keep  out  such  divine  influences  when 
they  have  weakened  in  their  hold  and  have  been  partially 
driven  away  */  How  then  shall  the  priesthood  be  corrected 
through  themselves? 

We  will  now  show  that  the  right  of  all  men  to  refuse  to 
obey  the  Priesthood  any  further  than  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
manifested  in  their  dictations,  is  the  only  safeguard  the 
Church  or  even  the  Heavens  fhcm^elves  have  from  perversion 
of  the  truth  Let  them  once  establish  the  doctrine  that  all 
views  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  presiding  authority  are, 
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of  necessity,  in  opposition  to  God,  and  it  must  follow  that 
unless  they  can  always  compel  the  President  to  keep  right, 
the  Heavens  hare  shut  themselves  off  from  the  control  of  the 
people,  and  any  Presidency  can  do  as  they  please;  for  God 
cannot  get  at  the  people  through  the  Presidency,  neither  can 
He  speak  through  any  helow  them  in  position,  for  directly 
He  does  so,  they  are  in  a  position  to  denounce  all  such  in- 
spiration as  heing  *'of  the  Devil."  By  establishing  such  a 
doctrine  God,  Himself,  would  therefore  bo  shut  out  from  the 
correction  of  any  evil  by  His  own  act.  If  for  no  other 
reasons,  then,  such  a  doctrine  is  monstrous  and  impossible. 
But  the  question  will  arise  with  some, — K  God  calls  a 
man  to  preside,  cannot  he  keep  him  from  going  wrong  ? 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  reply,  No !  God  can 
keep  no  man  from  going  wrong.  If  God  could  compel  man 
to  go  right  by  the  exercise  of  His  Divine  Will,  He  could 
force  a  million  on  the  same  principle;  and  there  would  bo 
no  need  of  waiting  thousands  of  weary  years  for  a  millenium. 
The  agency  and  natural  characteristics  of  a  man  called  to 
preside  over  God'»  Church  can  no  more  be  forced  than  that 
of  any  other  man.  The  spirits  of  all  men  are  governed  by 
the  same  invariable  laws.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  to  which 
there  is  no  exception  that  God  cannot  inspire  a  man  with 
any  principle  of  truth,  unless  he  i/idih  himself  to  it,  and 
throws  his  whole  nature  open  to  its  reception.  Angelic  in- 
fluences are  soft,  gentle  and  tender.  They  can  force  nothing. 
All  that  God  or  Angels  can  do  with  any  man  is  to  work  in 
harmony  with  his  natural  development;  and  as  fast  as  he  seeks 
for  truths  of  any  particular  kind,  pour  in  suggestive  thoughts 
by  which  he  can  travel  step  by  step  to  higher  principles. 
It*  a  man's  mind  is  shut  against  any  particular  order  of 
truths,  the  whole  Heavenly  world  combined  cannot  open  it, 
any  more  than  ten  thousand  men  could  force  a  flower  to  open 
before  it  was  ready.  If  it  opens  properly  it  must  open  of 
itself  Tho  same  principle  applies  to  visions  and  inspired 
dreams,  as  much  as  to  enlightenment  coming  through  the 
mind.  They  CAuaot  be  given,  to  answer  a  divine  end,  unless 
the  mind  is  in  a  receptive  condition  If,  then,  a  President 
of  tho  Church  be  wrong,  ho  cannot  be  set  right  by  any  of 
these  means.  If,  for  instance,  his  feelings  and  desires  go  out 
incessantly  after  temporalities,  he  cannot  be  made  to  see  the 
beauty,  loveliness  and  necessity  of  spiritual  principles;  and 
the  people  under  him  must,  for  tho  time  being,  famish  for 
the  bread  of  life. 

But  some  will  inquire,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  God  could  not  get  at  such  a  man  owing  to  his  mental 
condition,  could  He  not  send  an  angel  and  cause  him  to  see 
him  visibly  and  thus  force  him  to  know  his  will  ?  To  this 
we  reply  that  God  certainly  can  and  docs  send  angels,  but  no 
men  can  see  one  if  He  does  do  so,  unless  he  is  a  Seer  by  na- 
ture. The  present  President  of  the  Church  is  not  a  man  of 
this  order  and  could  not  see  an  angel  if  a  thousand  stood  by 
his  side.  And  if  he  could,  it  w  not  the  policy  of  the  Hea- 
vens to  force  things  in  this  way.  _  Unless  a  man's  heart  is 
filled  with  *  sense  of  the  excellency  and  propriety  of  a  truth 
which  God  wishes  to  communicate,  He  does  not  wish  him 
to  teach  it,  inasmuch  as  he  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
proclaim  it  merely  like  a  parrot.  It  would  be  the  dry  word 
— the  letter  which  killeth ;  it  would  lack  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  then, — ^angels,  vis- 
ions, dreams,  impressions  all  being  impossible— God  has  no 
alternative  but  to  raise  up  fresh  channels  of  communication 
with  the  people  as  fast  as  circumstances  present  themselves 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  ripe  for  such  changes. 

But,  if — as  is  the  case  with  our  Church — the  Presiding 
head  has,  by  the  influence  of  his  position — ^and  the  aid  of 
his  assistant  rulers  whom  he  has  carefully  selected  to  that 
end — built  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  belief  that  all 


opposition  to  his  views  is  of  necessity  opposed  to  God ;  then 
— inasmuch  as  the  masses  cannot  be  appealed  to  by  their  in- 
spirations— is  the  way  hedged  with  such  difliculties  that  the 
people  are  hopelessly  enslaved;  and  the  evil  must  be  allowed 
to  go  on  until  its  very  oppressiveness  compels  them  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  that  such  a  system  may  be  wrong, 
and  by  thus  emancipating  their  minds  prepares  them  to  ac- 
cept light  and  truth  from  other  sources  than  the  Presiding 
Authorities.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  our  situation  to-day, 
and  the  reason  why  things  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  and  the  reason  why,  at  this  period  of 
our  history,  a  heavenly  message  through  new  channels  of 
communication  is  necessary.      It  can  come  in  no  other  way. 

This  argument  of  Orson  Hyde's  about  Lucifer  w  a  very 
opportune  one,  for  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  weak  kind  of 
groundwork  upon  which  the  advocates  of  unconditional  obedi- 
ence build.  They  always  assume  that  the  very  question  is 
proved  about  which  they  propose  to  argue.  For  instance, 
in  this  case  the  question  in  dispute  is: — Is  the  President  of 
the  Church  entitled  to  tho  same  implicit  obedience  as  thrt 
required  by  the  Almighty  himself  This  is  the  point  U)  be 
settled.  Orson  Hyde,  instead  of  settling  this  question,  c  )u- 
cludes  at  once  that  Brigham  has  the  same  right  to  obedience 
as  God;  and  begins  to  talk  about  the  Almighty's  rights  as  if 
this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  question  what  J*rcside:it 
Young  has  a  right  to  do  ?  If  it  was  2>rovc(l  that  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Church  did  stand  absolutely  in  the  place  of  the 
Almighty  to  us,  and  that  ke  possessed  God's  infallibility, 
God's  matchless  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  would  be  important 
to  know  what  the  Almighty  did  with  Satan,  as  that  would 
be  a  precedent  for  Brigham  Young  to  go  by.  But  seeing 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  ever  did 
possess  these  qualities  of  the  Almighty  or  tho  n\/ht  to  stand 
in  His  place,  and  act  as  absolutelv,  the  argument  is  useless 
and  falls  to  the  ground. 

And  mark,  reader,  that  the  arguers  of  blind  obedience 
always  make  this  same  fatal  mistake;  always  take  for  grant- 
ed that  it  is  already  proved  Brigham  Young's  dictations  are 
the  same  as  God's,  whereas  this  is  tha  point  to  be  proved. 
They  refer  to  a  number  of  men  to  whom  God  spoke  person- 
ally, and  who  of  course  obeyed  without  question.  And  they 
say  triumphantly, —  -look,  here  is  a  proof  that  the  President 
should  be  obeyed  unconditionally.  Do  you  not  sec  that 
directly  God  spoke  to  these  men  they  obeyed?"  They  refer 
to  the  fact  that  God  spoke  to  Abraham,  and  that  Abrahim 
obeyed  without  question.  Suppose  that  he  did,  it  was  God 
who  spoke  to  Abraham  and  not  man,  and  that  made  all  the 
diff*ereucc.  Suppose  that  Abraham,  instead  of  God,  had 
spoken  to  some  one  else,  and  the  individual  had  not  been 
sure  that  Abraham  told  God's  will  correctly,  would  he  have 
been  under  the  same  responsibility  to  obey  Abraham  that 
Abraham  was  to  obey  God?  Is  there  no  diffierence  between 
having  God  speak  to  us  pcrfonally,  and  getting  His  will 
second  hand?  Abraham  was  sure  th  t  it  w;is  God's  will  that 
was  presented  to  him.  Ho  had  no  room  for  doubt — he, 
therefore,  was  under  obligation  t»  obey.  Now,  we  have 
never  had  any  objection  to  obeying  even  unconditionally 
when  we  have  no  doubi  that  it  is  God  who  spo.iks.  Nor  have 
we  any  objection  to  obeying  Iliui  in  the  Priesthood,  when 
we  are  certain  that  it  is  God's  will  that  is  presented  to  us. 
All  that  we  claim  is  that  we  have  a  right  t«>  l>j  ten'  tint  the 
President's  dictations  are  the  will  of  God  bjf  »ro  we  obey 
them;  and  it  was  for  asserting  this  right,  and  teaching  it  t> 
others  that  we  were  cut  off  from  tho  Churc!i.  Any  one  can 
see  that  in  the  cases  of  Lucifer  and  Abraham,  both  /cww 
that  it  was  God's  will  that  they  were  called  upon  to  obey — 
theirs  are,  therefore,  not  parallel  cases  to  ours.  Whenever 
we  know  as.suredly,  like  they  are  tissumed  to  have  done,  that 
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it  is  God  who  speaks,  we  will  obey  passively ^andjwithoufc 
question.  All  sensible  persons  will  see  at  onco  that  this 
view  of  the  case  disposes  of  Elder  Hyde's  Lucifer  argument 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

There  is  another  argument  now  being  extensively  used  by 
the  advocates  of  passive  obedience.  The  case  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  their  passive  obedience  to  Moses  is  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  God  requires  of  us.  As  a  proof  that  we  have 
no  right  to  use  our  reason  with  respect  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Priesthood,  we  are  reminded  that  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  walk  seven  times  round  Jericho  and  blow  on 
ram*8  horns.  We  are  told  that,  unreasonable  as  it  appeared, 
blind  obedience  to  this  requirement  brought  down  the  walls 
of  that  city.  In  both  of  these  cnses  the  quoters  forget  that 
we  are  not  under  the  law  of  Moses,  or  any  of  its  conditions. 
We  are  under  a  Gospel  dispensation,  a  *'law  of  liberty" — a 
law  which  pre-supposes  freedom  of  thought,  and  which  ap- 
peals only  to  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  serfs  just  re- 
deemed from  Egyptian  slavery,  with  ideas  no  higher  than  to 
worship  a  golden  calf — they  wero  fit  only  for  blind  obe- 
dience, and  consequently  were  handled  by  the  Almighty  just 
as  children  always  have  to  be;  mechanical,  unquestioning  obe- 
dience, was  required  of  them;  and  it  was  the  best  thing  for 
people  in  their  semi-civilized  and  ignorant  condition.  But 
when  ages  of  higher  civilization  had  arrived,  and  a  nobler 
race  was  on  the  earth,  Jesus  came,  the  harbinger  of  a  now 
era.  Hefore  him  and  the  new  light  which  he  brought,  all 
such  childish,  mechanical  requirements,  as  walking  round 
walls  and  blowing  on  ram's  horns,  and  every  other  unreason- 
ing requirementof  the  lower  priesthood  passed  away.  1  ^nder 
t;ho  influences  of  his  grand  dispensation  of  life  and  freedom, 
man  stepped  forth  disenthralled,  ransomed  and  redeemed 
from  blind  obedience  for  ever.  Its  chains  and  manacles 
passed  away  and  were  buried  with  all  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barian code  fitted  to  those  times.  And  they  never  shall  be 
resurrected.  It  is  the  voice  of  Jesus  which  cries  to-day, — 
"Children,  arise  I  be  free  I  awake  to  life  and  liberty!"  They 
that  ask  us  to  lay  our  reason  at  their  feet,  can  know  but 
little  of  the  liberality  of  his  great  spirit.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent in  his  church  for  the  absolute  control  of  body,  soul, 
brains,  talent  and  means,  as  aimed  at  by  our  priesthood.  To 
find  a  precedent  for  such  demands,  they  have  to  go  back  to 
the  barbarian  days  of  Moses,  or  prophets  of  his  class.  Jesus, 
Peter.  John  and  James,  men  of  the  higher  priesthood,  put 
forth  no  such  claims.  They  are  utterly  without  precedent 
or  foundation,  and  must  pass  away. 

In  closing,  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  in- 
ferred because  we  differ  with  Orson  Hyde  or  any  other  of 
the  Twelve  that  we  imagine  they  are  bad  men.  Doubtless, 
Bro.  Hyde  fully  believes  what  he  says.  What  we  say  to 
Orson  Hyde  is,  that  he  and  his  brethren  of  the  Twelve  have 
surrendered  their  judgment  and  inspiration  into  the  hands 
of  one  man,  and  thereby  shut  off  the  opportunity  for  God  to 
get  at  them.  He  and  they  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own 
inspirations  for  fear  they  should  lead  them  astray.  If  their 
inward  light  reveals  to  them  anything  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  President  Young,  they  are  afraid  to  receive  it;  hence, 
God  has  no  means  of  correcting  any  wrong  principle  through 
Che  Twelve.  Although  told  by  Joseph  Smith  that  they 
"form  a  quorum  equal  in  power  and  authority  to  the  First 
Presidency,'*  they  fear  to  assert  their  right,  and  let  God 
speak  through  them,  consequently  there  is  no  redemption 
for  this  people  through  that  quoruuj,  because  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  delusive  doctrine .  that  the  President  must  be 
always  right,  they  have  manacled  their  own  hands,  and  arc 
in  captivity  like  the  rest.  And  as  it  is  with  the  Twelve,  so 
is  it  with  the  other  quorums — all  have  accepted  this  same 


false  dogma.  All  have,  therefore,  placed  themselves  in  a 
position  where  their  own  light  and  inspirations  are  useless  to 
them,  for  they  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  truth,  that  all 
revelations  to  themselves  which  diflFer  with  the  dictates  of  the 
President  must  be  false.  Hence  God  can  reveal  nothing  to 
them  that  they  will  accept  except  it  agrees  with  the  policy 
of  Brigham  Yoong.  On  this  aeconnt  the  President  holds 
the  key  of  the  position,  and  the  Heavens  arc  locked  outside, 
so  far  as  correcting  any  error  is  concerned.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  and  there  being  no  alternative  God  has  called 
upon  men  holding  lower  positions  in  the  same  priesthood  to 
do  His  work.  He  has  spoken  again  to  us  as  a  people.  His 
voice  is  now  ringing  through  our  mountain  vallies  proclaim- 
ing a  day  of  spiritual  emancipation,  of  which  great  fact  by 
the  DIRECT  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  myself  I  am  a  per- 
sonal witness. 


WHO  SETS  ANGRY  FIRST? 


VV^c  remember  hearing  a  story  of  an  old  man  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  a  society  and  listening  to  discus- 
sions which  everybody  knew  were  above  his  comprehension. 
He  was  asked  how  he  could  take  any  interest  in  such  pro- 
ceedings, seeing,  from  his  education  and  opportunities,  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  judging  who  was 
right  in  the  case.  The  old  fellow  replied :  "But  I  can  tell 
who  is  right;  I  notice  who  gets  angry  first,  and,  of  course,  he 
is  the  one  who  is  wrong." 

Let  this  point  rest  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Let  them 
remember  the  old  man's  adage,  and — in  the  intellectual  con- 
test coming  along — notice  who  gets  angry  first.  The  angry 
side,  or  the  abusive  side,  is  always  the  weak  side.  The  side 
which  has  to  curse,  anathematize,  and  call  those  who  differ 
with  them  by  names  which  it  would  sully  our  paper  to  writ<;; 
that  is  the  side  which  gets  angry  first,  and  is,  of  course,  the 
wrong  side. 

Up  to  this  moment — ^as  the  files  of  our  Magazine  will 
prove — we  have  gone  calmly  along  reasoning  in  simplicity 
and  avoiding  personalities  of  all  kinds.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  been  loaded  down  with  abusive  epithets  and  denun- 
ciations from  every  pulpit,  and  the  vilest  insinuations  from 
the  press.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  to  us ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  great  good  in  it.  The  public  will  see  who  gets  angry 
fii-st.  They  will  need  no  one  to  tell  them  that,  men  who  feel 
they  stand  in  the  majesty  of  truth,  who  kitmo  that  Jehovah 
is  their  leader  and  their  reward,  can  afford  to  look  calmly  on 
and  say  to  the  troubled  waves  of  thought:  "Peace,  be  still." 
There  is  no  noise,  or  clamor,  or  vindictiveness  in  their  feel- 
ings— no  necessity  for  proving  their  opponents  corrupt  with 
those  who  know  they  hold  the  sword  of  Reason  and  of  Truth 
within  their  grasp.  They  know  their  words  will  cut  where 
they  go,  "dividing  between  the  joints  and  the  marrow,''  and 
why  need  they  denounce  any  living  soul  ?  If  any  man 
thinks  he  has  more  light  than  themselves,  they  are  glad  of 
it  if  he  has,  and  sorry  for  him  if  he  has  not.  In  the  Divine 
Movement  now  at  our  doors,  the  Church  will  rise  to  the  grand 
position  that  she  will  never  stoop  to  petty  denunciation  of  in- 
dividuals as  a  means  to  aid  her  cause.  She  wiU  stand  on  the 
ground  of  principles  alone.  She  will  spread  out  such  an 
array  of  principles  of  light  and  reason — so  scientific,  so  sim- 
ple, so  natural,  so  agreeable  to  every  instinct  of  our  true 
natures,  and  so  heavenly  in  their  character  that  she  will 
fearlessly  say  without  bitterness  or  anger  to  one  and  all — 
apostates  or  otherwise — depart  in  peace ;  it  is  your  right  to 
surpass  my  principles  if  you  can;  and  this  is  the  course  our 
denouncers  would  be  able  to  take  to-day,  did  they  feel  the 
omnipotence  of  truth  within  them.     The  common  sense  way 
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to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  "apostates,"  or  per- 
sons of  that  kind,  is  to  surpass  their  reasonings  hy  better  ones, 
and  drown  them  in  the  sea  of  their  own  arguments.  This 
ought  to  be  easy  enough  for  men  who  claim  to  hold  keys  of 
divine  revelation,  or  these  keys  of  revelation  must  be  useless 
affairs  to  mankind.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  men  being 
guided  by  the  glorious  inspirations  of  a  higher  world,  while 
they  are  stooping  to  pei*sonal  abuse  to  gain  their  ends.  It  is 
Goas  own  demonstration  that  men  are  destitute  of  His  hea- 
venly spirit  and  His  presence  and  His  aid,  when  they  have 
to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  malice,  and  uncharitableness, 
and  descend  below  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  much  more  below 
that  of  messengers  of  a  High  and  Holy  world.  The  potent, 
scathing  words  of  Jesus  come  in  here, — "  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them." 


THE  MANIPE8T0-A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONY. 


IIY    KDWARD   W.   TlILLIDdE. 


*- 


Weekly  I  take  up  my  pen  with  pain.  I  would  shun  this 
conflict  of  thought,  if  1  dared.  I  would  fly  to  a  distant 
land,  rather  than  engaixc  even  in  an  intellectual  warfare  with 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  13ut  a  higher  Will  than  mine  own 
subdues  me  to  its  purposes.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  Will  of 
God.  Well,  therefore,  can  I  appreciate  the  mental  struggle 
through  which  my  brethren,  Elias  and  William  have  passed, 
and  understand  the  might  of  the  Supreme  Mind  whicn  over- 
rules them  and  forces  them  onward  to  their  work. 

I  believe  that  this  phase  of  the  case  touching  the  testi- 
mony which  uiy  friends  liavc  recently  published,  is  but  very 
indifferently  realized  by  those  who  arc  so  fierce  and  vituper- 
ative in  their  warfare  against  them.  There  are  some  who 
treat  the  case  as  one  in  which  there  is  nothing  involved  but 
the  will  of  man,  and  the  disordered  state  of  mind  of  a  few 
dissenters.  And  yet  never  was  there  a  testimony  made  that 
bore  a  stronger  reverse  of  this. 

If  there  is  a  point  more  touching  than  the  marked  integ- 
rity upon  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  William  Godbe  and 
Klias  Harrison,  it  is  the  Divine  injunctions  embodied  in  all 
thecircumstnicesof  the  case.  Here  are  men  met  at  the  very 
onset  by  a  world  of  obstacles,  the  potency  of  systems,  the 
might  of  a  tremendous  organization  of  earthly  priesthood, 
and  a  8t;ite  of  things  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  they 
believe  the  Heavens  have  designed  to  bring  about.  If  God 
is  not  with  them,  wc  all  know  they  must  come  to  shame. 
There  can  be  no  tw«)  opinions  upon  that  point;  and  even 
the  affected  contempt  as  well  as  vindictivcness  manifested 
by  some  men  towards  them,  is  abundant  evidence  of  an  ap- 
preciation that  their  cause  is  utterly  hopeless  unless  God  is 
in  it.  It  wouli  be  madness  to  believe  otherwise.  If  it  is 
merely  an  apostate  or  revolutionary  movement,  the  result 
will  be  but  as  a  petty  agitation  in  the  mighty  ocean  when  a 
tiny  stone  is  cast  into  its  depths.  Potent  men  need  not 
trouble  themselves  or  be  wrathful;  for  if  God  is  not  with 
Elias  and  William  their  testimony  will  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  shaking  of  the  green  leaves  in  Spring  by  a 
passsing  breeze. 

Yet  does  their  testimony,  from  these  very  considerations, 
come  with  the  force  of  its  great  integrity,  bearing  the  Divine 
injunction  under  which  my  brethren  believe  they  stand. 
There  may  be  some  consistent  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  self-deceived,  but  none  as  to  whether  they  are  honest. 

Now,  the  question  of  Infcgriti/^  touching  this  testimony, 
seems  to  be  the  first  point  to  be  settled  in  the  case,  for  at 
the  second  stage  of  the  investigation  we  are  met  by  the  posi- 
tive assurance  of  knowledf/r.     The  Witnesses  declare  that 


they  have  together  demonstrated  the  great  fact  of  immortality 
and  held  actual  communion  with  angelic  beings. 

This  brings  me  directly  to  speak  of  my  friend  Elias,  for  in 
the  experience  and  mental  preparation  of  the  man,  we  shall 
find  as  much  consistenoy,  touching  the  Testimony,  as  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  Church  which  have  given  to 
the  Heavenly  world  cause  for  its  direct  answers  to  himself 
and  William  S.  Godbe. 

No  man  is  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  the  great 
mental  travail  of  years  which  came  in  the  life  of  Elias  Har- 
rison concerning  the  Divinity  of  the  Mormon  mission.  With 
a  soul  attuned  by  Nature  to  sublime  conceptions,  with  a  mind 
endowed  with  idealities  that  sought  their  substantial  forms 
in  another  life  rather  than  in  this,  the  supreme  theme  of  im- 
mortality, and  its  endless  resources  of  being,  has  possessed 
him  from  boyhood. 

Who  can  answer  to  my  soul  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
these  Divine  intentions  of  our  mortality  and  take  me  into  the 
certainties  of  the  life  to  come? — where  shall  I  travel  to  find 
out  God  ?  This  was  the  very  burden  of  his  soul.  These 
questions  had  a  broader  scope  than  the  mere  desire  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet,  but, 
being  his  disciple,  the  questions  of  his  mind  aFsumed  a  special 
form.  Hence,  in  England,  twelve  years  ago,  his  pen  was 
engaged  in  unfolding  the  ''Tokens  of  Divinity  in  ]\Iormon- 
ism,"  and  his  mind  soared  to  heaven  to  trace  those  tokens 
out.  Perchance  even  then  he  found  higher  conceptions  of 
truth  than  many  of  his  brethren  would  endorse.  There  was 
also  in  the  man  a  scientific  spirit  as  well  as  a  fine  endowment 
of  idealistic  thought,  and  this  made  hitn  somewhat  cf  a 
sceptic.  Yet  at  every  stage  of  his  mental  growth,  infidelity 
became  immersed  again  in  faith.  From  the  very  necessities 
ef  his  own  nature  he  was  impelled  onward,  year  after  year,  in 
search  for  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  the  infallible  proof  of  the  life  hereafter.  Indeed, 
both  his  preaching  and  writings  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  as  much  the  mighty  exercise  of  a  soul  to  find  out 
God,  and  to  grasp  in  the  firm  hand  of  its  own  experience  the 
evidence  of  a  future  life,  as  of  a  minister  of  the  (iospel 
laboring  to  bring  others  to  the  light  of  a  new  dispensation. 
It  is  the  simple  fact  that  from  his  very  boyhood  up  to  the 
Autumn  of  1868,  Elias  Harrison  labored  as  much  to  convince 
himself  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  as  to  convince 
others  thereof.  At  the  date  named,  the  glorious  truth  of 
immortality  and  of  angelic  administration,  was  clearly  mani- 
fested in  his  experience,  in  connection  with  his  compeer 
William  S.  Godbe.  Thus  we  see  in  Elias  a  mental  prepara- 
tiath  of  twenty-one  years,  all  directing  towards  the  Divine 
oonsummation  in  his  life  ooncerning  which  the  two  Witnes- 
ses have  sent  forth  their  manifesto  to  the  world.  Here, 
then,  we  find  a  very  strong  mark  of  the  integrity  of  the  tes- 
timony, for  the  result  in  the  life  of  Elias  is  not  of  apostacy, 
not  born  of  passing  doubts  and  dissatisfaction  touching  the 
present  state  of  the  Church,  be  that  state  good  or  bad.  It 
is  the  culmination  of  a  life,  the  last  great  struggle  of  a  soul 
bursting  at  length  the  veil  which  separates  the  inner  from 
the  outer  world.  Bishop  Budge,  Charles  W.  Penrose  and  a 
hose  of  our  English  and  Scotch  Elders  can  bear  witness  that 
I  have,  without  embellishment,  simply  stated  the  case  of  my 
friend.  Let  us  now  couple  with  him  William  S.  Godbe, 
noting  the  testimony  of  Apostle  George  Q.  Cannon,  given  at 
their  trial,  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  itself  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  set  forth  in 
their  recent  Manifesto. 

Up  to  December  1864,  Elias  and  myself  had  for  years 
shared  a  common  experience  of  association  of  mental  strug- 
gles, of  kmdred  thought.  At  that  date  Providence  brought 
about  the  remarkable  connection  between  Elias  and  William 
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referred  to  by  Elder  Cannon  at  their  trial.  Their  history 
since  is  that  of  two  men,  one  of  profound  thought  and  a 
scientific  mind,  the  other  of  great  commercial  capacity  and 
universalian  religious  views,  trying  to  reconcile  the  state  of 
the  Church  with  their  conceptions  of  its  proper  mission.  And 
yet  they  held  firmly  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Mormon  dispen- 
sation, maintaining  orthodox  views  concerning  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  Church.  They  saw  inconsistcnci^, 
it  is  true,  but  believed  that  the  future  would  reconcile  all  in 
some  glorious  issue.  In  the  meantime  they  sought  to  tone 
their  own  natures  and  thoughts  down  to  a  harmony  with  the 
present  state.  I  cannot  do  better  at  this  stage  of  our  review 
than  to  reproduce  the  statement  of  their  experience  from  the 
Manifesto  itself.     They  say: 

We  have  perceived  that  a  stea^'y  and  constant  decline  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts,  as  well  as  in 
the  spiritaality  of  our  system  as  a  whole,  and  that  as  a  Church  we 
were  fast  running  into  a  slate  of  the  most  complete  materialism. 
We  felt  that  the  working  out  of  our  system  was  small  and  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  programme  as  an- 
nounced by  Joseph  Smith.  The  broad  and  liberal  system  which, 
in  the  earnestness  of  our  souls,  we  had  embraced  so  many  years 
ago,  with  its  grand  and  universalian  invitation  to  men  of  every 
creed  and  nation  to  come  to  Zion  for  a  home  in  our  midst,  was 
being  practically  ignored,  and  in  the  stead  thereof  was  being 
built  up  a  wall  of  bitterness  and  hate  between  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  constant  growth  of  such  principles  as 
these,  and  the  certainty  that  under  such  conditions  Mormonism 
never  could  fulfill  that  great  destiny  of  salvation  to  the  world,  for 
which  we  had  prayed  and  labored,  gave  us  great  pain.  But, 
feeling  assured  of  the  divinity  of  our  system  in  its  origin,  and 
fearful  lest  we  should  ignoranily  oppose  the  will  of  God  as  mani- 
fested through  his  servants,  wo  tried,  from  time  to  time,  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  facts  before  us,  and  sought  earnestly  by  every  kind 
of  argument  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  were  wrong.  We  con- 
tinued thus  vainly  striving  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  inconsis- 
tencies around  us,  until  the  facts  forced  themselves  so  overwhelm- 
ingly upon  our  minds,  that  we  were  driven  from  every  stronghold 
and  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  these  convictions. 

What  a  mighty  echo  from  my  own  life,  my  own  intellect, 
my  own  heart  bears  wituesii  to  Elias  I  And  not  only  from 
mine,  but  also  from  thousands  of  Mormon  Kldere  will  there 
yet  come  a  response  to  this  thrilling  strain  of  the  testimony. 
The  genuineness  of  this  part  of  the  Manifesto,  scarcely  even 
the  authorities  can  <juestion,  so  palpably  true  is  it  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  ciwe.  The  experience,  the  appreciation 
and  the  mental  struggles  of  nearly  all  the  Mormon  Eldera 
have  more  or  less  answered  to  this  since  the  death  of  Joseph, 
or  after  the  close  of  their  missions  abroad.  Men  whose  mis- 
sions have  shaken  Europe  and  built  up  a  ''kingdom,''  after 
twenty  years  of  labor  for  the  world's  good,  without  purse  or 
scrip,  have  found  themselves  at  last  seemingly  further  away 
from  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  Zion  than  when 
they  began  their  Evangelical  career.  The  apostles  Icnoio 
that  this  is  true  however  much  they  may  try  to  hide  it  from 
themselves  to-day.  If  they  doubt  their  Iwldcn  assurance,  let 
the  Parley  Pratts,  Orson  IVatts  and  Wilford  Woodrufis  re- 
view to-day  their  prophecies,  their  sermons,  their  writings, 
and  their  private  journals  to  see  if  they  expected,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  to  reach  in  1870  their  present  materialistic 
state.  And  if  this  materialistic  state  be  the  proper  one  for 
this  earth,  then  have  all  their  preaching,  writing  and  proph- 
esying been  in  vain,  and  their  entire  mission,  which  they  once 
deemed  a  divine  act,  would  end  in  a  solemn  farce.  But  the 
Heavens  themselves  have  witnessed  unto  Elias  and  William 
that  this  shall  not  be,  for  the  old  prophesies  of  Joseph,  Brig- 
ham,  Hebcr,  Parley,  Or.son  and  Wilford  concerning  Zion 
shall  in  effect,  be  all  fulfilled.  This  brings  me  directly  to 
the  testimony  of  the  reopening  of  communication  between 
the  celestial  world  and  the  people  whom  God  gathered  ex- 
pressly to  build  up  Zion.  Touching  the  times  of  their  spirit- 
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ual  ignorance  and  darkness  common  to  all  Israel,  they  testify 
thus: 

During  all  these  times  we  sought  earnestly  for  light  from  above, 
our  first  and  last  prayer  being  that  we  might  never  be  allowed  to 
oppose  the  truth,  and  earnestly,  and  continually  examined  our- 
selves to  see  whether  pride,  selfishness,  selfwill,  or  any  impurity 
of  thought  or  deed,  prevented  our  seeing  the  wisdom  of  President 
Young^s  measures,  or  receiving  a  testimony  of  their  divinity.  At 
last  the  light  oame,and  by  the  voice  of  angelic  beings  accompanied 
by  most  holy  influences — and  other  evidences  that  witnessed  to 
all  our  faculties  that  their  communications  were  authorized  of  God 
— we  were  each  of  us  given  personally  to  know  that,  notwithstand- 
ing some  misconceptions  and  extremes  wisely  permitted  to  accom- 
odate it  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  **Mormonism''  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  Heavens  for  a  great  and  divine  purpose;  its  main 
object  being  the  gathering  of  an  inspirational  people,  believing  in 
continuous  revelations,  who,  with  such  channels  opened  up,  could 
at  any  period  be  moulded  to  any  purpose  the  Heavens  might  de- 
sire; and  out  of  whom,  with  these  opportunities  for  divine  com- 
munication, could  be  developed  the  grandest  and  the  noblest  civ- 
ilization the  world  had  ever  seen.  We  also  learned  that  the  evila 
we  had  seen  in  the  Church  truly  did  exist,  but  that  they  would 
pass  away  before  the  light  of  a  clearer  and  greater  day  of  rev- 
elation and  inspiratiou  which  was  about  to  dawn  upon  our  system. 

This  indeed,  is  a  marvellous  testimony  concerning  which  I 
have  received  ten  times  more  cUrcrf  evidence  of  Jesus,  of 
Joseph,  and  of  the./Jic/  of  communication  with  angelic  beings 
than  in  all  the  previous  twenty  years  of  my  Mormon  exper- 
ience. 

I  have  shown  in  this  part  of  my  review,  bt/  the  known  faeU 
nf  their  lives,  that  the  mental  travail  of  Elias  Harrison  and 
William  S.  Godbe  was  merely  a /rr^owrt/ experience  having 
not,  to  their  knowledge,  at  first  the'^remotest  reference  to  any 
Divine  call  to  set  others  in  the  right  path.  Upon  this  phase 
of  their  testimony,  1  will  dwell  in  the  next  stage  of  our  re- 
views and  mark  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  cases 
of  Joseph,  Elias  and  William,  all  of  whom  sought  to  Heaven 
for  personal  light,  but  received  also  light  which  shall  bo 
given  to  a  world  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 


PuBLU'  Meetings  — The  first  of  a  scries  of  public  meetings,  for 
the  fuller  exposition  of  the  principles  advocated  in  thisMAQAZiSB, 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Dec.  10th,  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Assem- 
bly Rooms  at  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  in  the  upper  part  of  Commkbcb  Buildi!(g, 
owned  by  Kimball  &  Lawrence,  situated  on  East  side  of  East  Tem- 
ple Street,  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening;  all  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. 


MINERAL  DETL0PMENT8  AND  THEIR  TENDENCIES. 


IJY    W.    n.    SHEAllMAN. 


For  mony  years  it  haa  been  cu.stoniary  to  hold  up  the  his- 
tories of  Spain,  Mexico  and  Peru — and,  strangely  enough, 
California  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list — as  examples  of 
the  evil  tendencies  of  a  sudden  influx  of  the  precious  metals; 
and,  to  day,  there  are  those  who  triumphantly  point  to  them 
as  evidences  of  the  inevitable  demoralization  and  poverty 
which  would  ensue  to  us  from  the  discovery  and  working  of 
these  minerals  in  our  Territory.  Inasmuch  as  a  great  deal 
of  physical,  mental  and  moral  suffering  and,  to  some",  pecuni- 
ary loss  have,  more  or  less,  attended  all  extensive  auriferous 
discoveries;tho  assertion  is  plausible  that  such  developments  in 
Utahjwould  result  in  the  temporal  ruin  and  moral  degradation 
of  its  inhabitants.  Before  proceeding  further  we  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  it  is  not  the  development  of  the  pre- 
cioits  metals  in  our  midst  that  we  so  specially  advocate  or 
desire,  as  those  of  the  more  useful  and  solid  kind.      The  true 
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policy  is  to  utilize  all  our  resources, — mineral,  agricultural  or 
any  other  kind  that  Nature  has  endowed  us  with,  and  that 
can  be  made  remunerative.  But  the  previous  assertions, 
coming  at  this  peculiar  time,  are  worthy  of  a  littlejinvcstiga- 
tion  and  exposition. 

While  fully  admitting  that  the  thirst  for  gold  is  degrading 
in  its  tendencies  and  destructive  of  the  finer  and  liolier  im 
pulses  of  our  nature,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  any  more 
so  when  the  coveted  metal  is  obtained  by  mining  than  when 
gained  through-  many  other  occupations  deemed  legitimate 
and  respectable,  though  in  many  instances  really  less  honor- 
able— ^such  as  "Wall  street  gold  transactions,"  speculations  in 
stocks,  grain,  etc.  The  latter  pursuits  arc  quite  as  morbidly 
exciting  as  the  former,  and  much  oflener  lead  to  dishonesty 
and  ruin.  The  laborious  part  of  "gold  digging"  is,  wc  are 
aware,  a  merely  mechanical,  uninteUectual  employment,  that 
docs  not  qualify  the  individual  for  any  other  useful  sphere  of 
life.  But  this  will  apply  equally  to  many  other  kinds  of  la- 
bor which,  like  placer  gold  mining,  are  only  used  by  intelli- 
gent persons  as  stepping-stones  to  something  better.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why  digging  for  gold  or  silver  should  be  any 
more  demoralizing  than  digging  for  iron  or  lead,  or  excavat- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  building.  One  is  just  as  honorable 
as  the  other;  the  evil,  if  any,  is  to  be  found  in  the  men,  not 
in  the  occupation. 

The  Spanish  nation  and  people  experienced  very  great  evils 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico,  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  a  great  portion  of 
which  was  due, — not  to  the  ^precious  metals  so  abundantly 
discovered,  but  to  the  inconsiderate,  unjust  and  cruel  means 
by  which  they  were  obtained.  Multitudes  deserted  Spain 
to  seek  sudden  fortunes  in  the  New  World,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  climate,  people  or  resources  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  going,  and  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
difficulties,  dangers  and  labors  of  their  euterprize.  The  re- 
sult was,  thousands  found  graves  where  they  expected  to 
find  fortunes;  thousands  more  dragged  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence in  the  newly-discovered  regions;  while  a  few  returned 
to  Europe  broken  in  spirit  and  in  purse. 

It  is  said  that  the  treasure  taken  to  Spain  from  its  Ameri- 
can colonics  led  to  extravagance  and  effeminacy ;  and  that 
this,  combined  with  the  emigration  of  many  of  her  subjects, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  her  colonies,  resulted  in  moral 
and  social  corruption  and  political  weakness  and  ruin. 

The  so-called  argument  deduced  from  the  foregoing  by  the 
opponent's  of  mineral  developments  in  I' tab,  is  this: — "The 
discovery  and  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines  ruined  Spain 
and  injured  more  of  her  citizens  than  were  ever  benefited  by 
them;  therefore,  the  discovery  and  working  of  such  mines  in 
Utah  would  bring  the  same  evils  upon  its  citizens." 

The  argument  as  above  stated,  containing  only  one  premiss, 
is  incomplete.  To  make  the  conclusion  deducible  the  sec- 
ond premiss  should  be  inserted,  making  the  argument  read 
thus  : —  "  The  discovery  and  working  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  ruined  Spain;  such  developments  always  produce  sim- 
ilar effects;  therefore,  etc."  If,  as  we  believe,  these  premises 
can  be  proved  untrue,  the  conclusion  is  false. 

As  before  stated,  the  evils  produced  cannot,  legitimately, 
be  directly  charged  to  the  treasures  obtained.  Nearly  all  the 
miseries  endured  by  the  fortune  hunters  of  that  age  were  the 
results  of  their  own  corruption,  violence  and  ungovernable 
passions,  and  were  not  more  than  they  deserved  to  suffer. 
By  prudence,  justice  and  industry,  they  might  have  acquired 
fortunes  and  founded  bloodless  and  permanent  empires.  But 
aside  from  this,  they  were  far  from  home  and  the  base  of  their 
supplies;  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people,  laboring  under 
every  disadvantage  which  their  own  ignorance,  imprudence 
and  wickedness  could  heap  upon  them.    Gold  and  silver  are, 


afe- 


in  themselves,  not  only  harmless  but  beneficial;  but  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining  and  the  use  made  of  them,  produced  all  the 
evils  complained  of. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  relative  positions,  circumstances 
and  motives  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Utonions — supposing 
the  precious  metals  to  exist  in  this  Territory.  The  Span* 
iards  had  to  take  long  and  dangerous  journeys,  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  reach  the  site  of  operations;  we  are  already  upon 
the  ground.  They  commenced  by  robbing  and  murdering 
those  who  had  already  labored  for  the  coveted  treasure;  we 
should  be  honestly  and  industriously  developing  the  resources 
of  our  own  mountain  region.  They  eagerly  sought  for  the 
precious  metals,  almost  entirely  regardless  of  agriculture;  we 
have  developed  our  agricultural  resources  first,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  sustenance  of  those  who  may  labor  at 
mining  or  other  pursuits;  so  that  the  opening  of  mines  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  quite  as  much  as  the 
latter  would  be  to  the  workcre  of  the  former.  Most  of  the 
wealth  extracted  from  the  New  World  was,  for  a  long  time, 
sent  to  the  Old  World  to  be  expended  there;  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  should  such  resources  bo  opened  up  in 
our  midst,  most  of  the  means  thus  obtained  would  be  ex- 
pended in  otherwise  improving  our  Territory  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  inhabitants.  In  short,  there  is  no  one 
point  of  resemblance — not  oven,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
richness  of  its  mines  I 

The  next  illustration  to  be  considered  is  that  of  Oalitbrnia 
It  is  said  that  the  mineral  counties  ai^e  poorer  than  the  agri- 
cultural ones,  and  are  asking  the  latter  to  pay  their  debts 
The  only  possible  object  there  can  be  in  referring  to  thife 
statement  is,  to  attempt  to  show  that  California  owes  her 
prosperity  more  to  her  agricultural  than  to  her  mineral  re- 
sources. All  who  arc  acquainted  with  her  history  must 
know  this  to  be  false.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of 
the  precious  metals  within  her  borders,  California  would  not 
have  had  anything  like  the  population  she  has  to-day;  so  that 
neither  in  numbers,  wealth,  influence  or  power  would  she 
have  been  what  she  now  is,  no  matter  how  much  attention 
she  might  have  devoted  to  her  agricultural  resources.  The 
miners  made  the  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  merchants  rich, 
by  furnishing  them  a  profitable  niJirket  for  their  produce, 
stock  and  merchandise.  The  statement  that  the  mining 
counties  are  unable  ti>  pay  their  debts  proves  nothing  for  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Wc  all  know  that  public  expen- 
ditures are  met  by  taxation.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  tax 
a  man's  farm  and  stock,  because  he  cannot  put  them  in  his 
pocket,  and  tell  you  he  has  none.  But,  while  hundreds  of 
miners  made  a  great  deal  more  money  than  most  farmers, 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  less  fortun- 
ate, unavoidably  escaped  taxation  in  most  instances.  Here 
the  (bounty  and  the  vState  were  the  losers,  not  because  mining 
produced  less  actual  wealth  than  agriculture,  but  because  of 
the  inade((uacy  of  the  means  adopted  to  secure  to  the  public 
exchequer  the  portion  that  rightfully  belonged  to  it.  Bo- 
sides  this,  most  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  the  California 
mines  was  expended  in  other  ('ountics,  States  or  Territories 
than  where  it  was  obtained,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with 
agricultural  districts.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  to-day; 
and,  as  permanent  settlers  occupy  the  lands  and  develop  the 
riches  of  the  mining  regions,  the  public  funds  will  increase. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  reasons  of  the  impo- 
verished condition  of  the  treasuries  of  the  mineral  counties 
of  California.  It  is  true  that  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
manufactures,  have  been  profitably  engaged  in,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  that  they  helped  to  swell  the  revenues  of 
that  State;  but  they  could  not  and  would  not  have  been  so 
extensively,  speedily  and  successfully  established,  had  it  not 
been  for  theprcvious  discoveries  of  gold. 
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Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  probable  effects  would  be,  to 
the  people  of  this  Territory,  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals  within^er  borders.  As  before  remarked,  our  citizens 
would  be  saved  the  expense  and  dangers  of  a  long  journey  to 
the  field  of  their  labors,  and  the  temptations  incident  to  pro- 
tracted absence  from  home  and  domestic  associations.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
wealth  thus  obtained  would  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  ex- 
pended in  developing  the  other  resources  of  the  Territory. 
Many  who  are  too  poor  at. present,  would,  had  they  the 
means,  open  new  farms,  build  houses,  beautify  their  homes, 
import  machinery,  establish  factories  to  supply  home  demand, 
and,  in  a  thousand  ways  add  to  the  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  the  community.  Mining  would  not  retard  agricultural  en- 
terprise; on  the  contrary,  it  would  impart  a  new  and  very 
powerful  impetus  to  it,  by  furnishing  the  farmer  and  the 
gardener  a  profitable  market  for  their  produce.  Even  the 
distant  regions  of  Montana.  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  have 
given  to  many  of  our  farmers  the  means  of  obtaining  neces- 
saries and  comforts,  whieh  they  must,  otherwise,  have  done 
without  for  years.  The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  would 
be  from  placer  diggings,  on  account  of  the  injury  they  would 
do  by  using  the  water  necessary  for  irrigation,  as  well  as  that 
resulting  from  the  class  of  adventurers  they  generally  attract 
— though  we  feel  abundantly  able  to  adopt  such  wise  precau- 
tions as  would  guard  against  any  improper  encroachments  by 
the  class  referred  to.  IJut  we  are  thankful  for  the  assurance 
that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  such  discoveries.  The 
kind  of  mines  we  believe  will  be  extensively  developed  here, 
are  such  as  will  be  subject  to  taxation  as  much  as  any  other 
property;  and,  therefore,  will  directly  benefit  the  State  as 
well  as  the  individual.  Who  cannot  see  that  the  temporal 
condition  of  all  classes  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
opening  up  of  new  industries  and  fresh  and  permanent  aven- 
ues to  wealth. 

The  foregoing  remarks  arc  made  because  all  the  objections 
to  mineral  developments  in  Utah  are  particularly  directed 
against  gold  and  silver,  and  not,  as  before  stated,  because  we 
are  specially  anxious  to  liave  them  found.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  objects  to  the  discovery  and  manuPacture  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  coal  or  salt,  which  ,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  materials  that  will  yet  yield  a  profitable  revenue,  are 
abundant  in  our  Territory;  but,  if  the  more  precious  metals 
should  prove  abundant  also,  why  should  we  not  thankfully 
accept  and  wisely  use  the  blessings  Providence  has  thus 
placed  within  our  reach  ?  We  believe  that  the  manufacture 
of  iron  might  be  made  profitable  here,  as  the  freight,  even  by 
the  railroad,  must  be  a  very  heavy  protective  tariff.  It  is 
also  said  that  coal  can  bo  advantageously  exported  west.  Cop- 
per would  certainly  pay;  and  a  tin  mine  would  not  only  be  a 
source  of  immense  wealth  to  its  discoverer,  but  a  great  benefit 
to  this  and  surrounding  Territories. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  enterprises  as  these  would 
need  capital  to  carry  them  on,  and  consequently,  the  poor 
would  be  but  little  benefitted  thereby.  Even  supposing  cap- 
italists did  control  such  works,  they  would  have  to  employ 
hundreds  of  men,  who  would  be  able  to  command  fair  wages. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  this.  Men  can  co-operate  in 
mining  as  well  as  in  merchandizing;  and  though  they  might 
not  have  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  machinery  for 
crashing  or  smelting,  yet  they  could  sell  the  ores,  at  the 
mine,  to  capitalists,  at  so  much  the  ton,  receive  their  money 
and  have  no  further  trouble  or  risk  concerning  them.  This 
is  being  now  done  here  in  some  instances. 

Again,  the  kind  of  mines  which  it  is  believed  abounds  in 
our  Territory,  and  the  development  of  which  we  advocate, 
would  be  of  a  permanent  character;  and  even  if  they  did  not 
last  "forever,*'  the  means  obtained  from  them  would,  if  wisely 


appropriated,  lay  the  foundation  for  a  constantly  increasing 
prosperity.  Iron  and  other  foundries  and  various  manufac- 
tories would  be  established  for  home  supply;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that,  through  some  at  present  unperceived 
facilities  peculiar  to  our  Territory,  we  might  be  able,  after  a 
few  years,  to  profitably  manufacture  some  articles  for  export- 
ation. Only  let  all  restraint  be  removed  from  these  and  all 
other  avenues  to  wealth — let  them  be  left  open  to  individual 
enterprise,  and  they  would  soon  be  thorougnly  tested  and  de- 
veloped. 

Mining  has  not  "ruined"  California,  either  politically  or 
financially.  It  has  not  "ruined'*  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada 
or  Arizona;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  opened  up  and  set-tied 
those  portions  of  the  public  domain  which  would,  otherwise, 
have  been  undeveloped  for  years,  and  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  prosperous  States  which  will  add  to  the  glory  of  our  already 
mighty  empire. 

But,  I  am  ashamed  to  admit,  it  is  urged  that  riches  would 
extinguish  the  love  for  and  devotion  to  truth  which  are  now 
supposed  to  reign  in  our  breasts.  What  a  humiliating  con- 
fession, if  true.  Truth  must  have  a  very  feeble  hold  upon 
the  man  who  would  sacrifice  it  for  gold.  And  if  some 
natures  arc  so  ba.sc  that  their  gratitude  decreases  in  propor- 
tion as  their  benefits  increase,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  arc 
so  cunstituted,  nor  that  the  culture,  refinement  and  social 
blessings  which  wealth  brings  should  be  forever  withheld 
from  the  mass,  because  a  fcir  may  be  injured  thereby.  If 
we  have  not,  as  a  people,  learned,  by  this  time,  to  prize  the 
truths  of  Iloaven  above  all  earthly  considerations,  we  might 
as  well  be  deprived  of  them  and  learn  their  value  by  bitter 
experience,  But  we  do  not  believe  that,  were  this  people  to 
become  wealthy  to-morrow,  the  majority  would  be  any  less 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the  truth  than  they  are  to- 
day. At  any  rate,  judging  from  the  course  of  some,  they 
have  no  fear  of  the  effect  r>f  comfort  and  wealth  upon  them- 
selves, whatever  they  may  think  best  for  others. 

It  has  been  a  standing  prophecy  in  this  Church — one 
generally  believed,  because  very  consoling — that  we  are  to 
become,  at  some  future  time,  the  richest  people  on  the  earth. 
Now.  how  is  this  to  be  effected?  Can  we  become  so  by 
raising  wool  and  cotton,  by  spinning  yarn  or  printing  cali- 
coes? Can  wc  by  raising  giain  or  stock,  by  making  wine  or 
producing  silk?  Common  sense  answers,  No!  Because 
other  countries  possess  so  much  greater  facilities  for  produc- 
ing and  manufacturing  these  articles,  and  can  furnish  them 
so  much  cheaper  than  we  can.  They  may  all  help,  but 
none  of  them  can  form  the  great  basis  of  our  prosperity. 

England  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
wealth  obtained  by  manufacturing.  But  her  prosperity  is 
due  to  her  mines  as  much  as  to  her  factories.  And  she 
could  not  compete  with  the  world — import,  as  she  does  in 
some  instances,  the  raw  material,  manufacture  and  export  it 
again  cheaper  than  it  could  be  made  in  the  country  where  it 
was  produced — ^were  it  not  that  the  teeming  millions  of  her 
population  overstock  the  labor-market  and  make  it,  compar- 
atively, valueless.  We  do  not  want  to  see  our  laborers  and 
artisans  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  True,  they  might 
cooperate  and  share  all  profits  of  their  labor.  But  what 
will  not  pay  one  big  capitalist  will  not  pay  twenty  small  ones. 
Cooperation  might  divide  losses,  but  it  could  not  create 
profits  out  of  nothing;  and  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  we  have  not,  at  present,  the  facilities  for  successfully 
engaging  extensively  in  manufactures.  Our  mineral  re- 
sources once  developed,  new  avenuesof  industry  would  open 
and,  as  in  California,  machine  shops,  foundries  and  factories 
would  speedily  follow,  while  energy,  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity would  charact<jrize  all  classes. 
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My  name  is  Rachel  Althca  Travers.  It  seems  to  mc  thai  in  an 
account  of  this  sort,  it  is  better  to  state  that  at  once,  and  then  it 
aTolds  all  worrying  as  to  who  that  perpetually  recurring  **!"  may 
b«.  They  are  unfortunate  initials,  as  you  may  perhaps  observe, 
and  haye  led  to  my  being  apostrophized  as  "Kaf  by  an  impertin- 
ent younger  brother,  who  is,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  generally  at 
school.  We,  that  is,  my  mother,  my  two  sisters,  and  myself,  live 
in  Bryanston  Square.  AVe  have  no  country  house,  and  consequently 
lire  in  town  a  great  part  of  the  year,  when  I,  for  one,  would  sooner 
be  anywhere  else;  not  that  that  melancholy  fact  has  anything  to 
do  with  my  story,  except  so  far  asit  accounts  for  our  being  in  Lon- 
don one  nasty  day  in  November,  when  something  happened  which 
was  the  remote  cause  of  my  writing  this,  the  cause,  in  fact,  of  my 
having  this  to  write.  I  had  a  headache.  Now  I  don*t  mean  to 
flay  I  wrote  this  story  because  I  had  a  headache;  I  think  that,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  a  reason  for  not  writing  it,  but  I  will  ex- 
plain in  a  minute  what  my  headache  had  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
the  15th,  I  think,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  while  my 
sister  Agnes  had  her  music  lesson.  I  could  speak  German  with 
tolerable  fluency,  having  spent  the  last  winter  in  Vienna  with  some 
friends,  but  Agnes  hardly  understood  a  single  word.  Herr  131umc 
could,  however,  speak  a  little  English,  and  they  might,  in  reality. 
have  got  on  very  well,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  excitability 
of  the  little  man's  temperament.  In  the  event  of  a  wrong  chord, 
his  conversation,  though  fluent,  became  totally  incomprehensible, 
and  of  such  a  striking  nature  that  Agnes,  who  was  very  nervous, 
had  once  gone  into  violent  hysterics,  occasioned  by  agonizing  at- 
tempts to  suppress  her  laughter.  After  that,  my  mother  declared 
that  I  must  always  remain  in  the  room  to  translate.  It  was  a  great 
bore  being  tied  to  one  spot  twice  a  week  at  exactly  the  same  hour, 
and  I  heartily  wished  Agnes  would  learn  German  herself.  Lessons 
had  been  talked  of,  but  the  idea  had  been  given  up. 

•*Rachel,  dear,  I  don't  think  it's  any  use,''  my  mother  had  said 
to  me;  "she  hasn't  the  least  talent  for  languages,  and  though  the 
lessons  may  not  be  very  expensive,  yet  you  know,  my  dear  child, 
all  these  things  make  a  di£ferencc.'' 

"Poor  dear  mamma !  I  made  the  sacrifice  with  a  better  grace, 
knowing  as  I  did  how  many  of  "all  those  things"  she  would  gladly 
have  had,  but  denied  herself  for  our  sakes. 

And  BO  it  came  to  pass  that  that  loth  of  November  found  mc  at 
my  usual  post  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Herr 
Blume.  In  he  came,  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  in  the  midst  of  a 
frantic  rush  on  poor  Agnes's  part  through  an  immense  pile  of  music 
to  find  her  piece.  I  think  that  put  him  out,  for  he  stood  watching 
her  with  an  unnatural  calmness,  which  I  felt  sure  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  self-control.  He  was  a 
short,  hay-colored  man  with  spectacles,  extraordinarily  round 
eyes,  and  an  immense  quantity  ofdistractcd-looking  hair,  through 
which  he  was  constantly  running  his  fingers  in  a  manner  quite 
peculiar  to  himself.  At  last  the  piece  was  found,  Agnes  began  to 
play,  and  I  established  myself  more  snugly  in  my  corner.  Alas ! 
the  peace  which  followed  was  but  of  short  duration.  A  series  of 
small  disturbances  began,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  the 
piano:  now  the  piano  was  a  hired  one,  and  not  particularly  good. 
Under  a  successful  course  of  our  treatment  it  had  arrived  at  a 
blissful  state  of  indifference  concerning  the  pedal,  keeping  up  a 
perpetual  rumble  which  sounded  like  mild  thunder;  this  little  pe- 
culiarity appeared  to  have  a  most  irritating  effect  on  the  unfor- 
tunate music-master,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  given  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  a  violent  castigation  of  the  wretched  instrument. 
This,  however,  as  one  may  imagine,  only  tended  to  increase  the 
evil,  and  matters  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  this  morning  my 
mother  entered  the  room  as  he  was  engaged  in  inflicting  upon  us 
a  succession  of  tremendous  minor  crashes  that  were  truly  terrible. 

With  a  bound  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Leotard,  he  leaped 
from  the  music-stool  and  stood  before  her.  After  the  usual  com- 
pliments, he  asked  if  it  might  be  allowed  to  him  '<to  make  to  mad- 
ame  one  small  representation?'' 

This  little  inquiry  was  accompanied  by  a  smile  intended  to  be 
insinuating,  but  which  was  simply  sardonic. 

My  mother  of  course  assured  him  that  she  would  be  most  happy 
to  listen  to  any  suggestion:  upon  which  he  declared,  running  his 
fingers  through  h^  hair,  that,  though  it  inflicted  upon  him  much 
sorrow,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  instruct  her  that  the  pedal  was 
much  disordered,  and  was  very  noxious  to  him.  "For  myself,'' 
he  proceeded,  with  a  grand  heroism,  "for  myself,  I  care  not  a  lit- 
tle bit,  but  for  these  young  messes" — here  he  indicated  with  a  the- 
atrical flourish  Agnes  and  myself— "it  is  a  fatal  story." 

"It  is  only  a  hired  one,  Herr  Blume,**  said  my  mother,  "and  I 
think  I  really  must  change  it;  I  know  it  is  very  bad." 


"Ach  !"  he  said,  eagerly,  "why  does  not  one  have  her  own  splen- 
did instrument  ?  Madame  will  perhaps  reflect  this  what  I  have 
said." 

He  then  suddenly  closed  his  lips,  and  with  a  pirouette  and 
another  bound  seated  himself  again,  commencing  on  the  spot  such 
an  illustration  of  that  little  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  pedal  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  that  my  poor  mother  fled  the  room.  I  re- 
mained, sorely  against  my  will,  but  tried  to  find  consolation  in  a 
pile  of  cushions.  My  head  ached,  I  could  not  read,  and  I  sat  list- 
lessly turning  over  a  photograph  book,  until  1  suppose  1  must  have 
gone  off  into  a  doze.  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  Herr  Blume's  voice, 
raised  to  a  positive  shriek;  "Lang-samcr! — lang-samer,  lang-sa-a- 
mer-r !  '  I  got  up,  and  rushed  towards  the  piano;  poor  Agnes  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  on  Herr  Blume's  forehead  stood  great 
drops  of  perspiration. 

"Slower,  Agnes,  slower;  that  is  what  Herr  Bhime  means,''  I 
said.  Poor  child,  she  made  one  more  effort,  but  her  fingers  trem- 
bled so  that  she  could  hardly  strike  a  note,  and  the  next  moment 
she  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  that  morning  by  either  of 
them,  I  plainly  saw;  as  for  him,  he  had  been  in  a  vile  temper  from 
the  beginning. 

"1  am  really  very  sorry,  Herr  Blume,"  I  said,  as  the  door  closed 
after  her;  "it  was  entirely  my  fault  for  not  attending;  you  know 
my  sister  hardly  understands  a  word  of  German." 

"That,  my  friiulein,  I  know,"  he  answered,  with  awful  solem- 
nity, "and  I  must,  I  fear,  abandon  her,  if  she  cannot  learn  a 
little." 

To  be  abandoned  by  him  he  seemed  to  think  the  most  dreadful 
fate  in  life. 

"My  tempers,"  he  continued,  with  excitement,  "suffers,  yes, 
suffers,  through  these  trials." 

Ho  never  had  any  to  speak  of,  but  I  didn't  tell  him  so,  thinking 
he  mightn't  like  it.  For  a  few  minutes  we  both  remained  silent, 
ho  standing  in  a  Napoleonic  attitude,  with  folded  arms  and  knitted 
brows,  glaring  in  a  malignant  manner  at  a  cross  in  the  carpet.  I 
began  nervously  to  consider  whether  it  could  possibly  be  that, 
owing  to  a  strong  anti-ritualistic  feeling,  our  carpet  might  be  dis- 
pleasing to  his  eye.  My  apprehensions  were,  however,  relieved 
when  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plans.  There  was,  it  seemed,  a 
German  lady  of  his  acquaintance  lodging  in  a  street  close  by,  who 
was  anxious  to  give  lessons;  he  could  recommend  her  highly  for 
her  ability  and  accent,  he  added,  and  if  my  mother  would  permit 
Agnes  to  have  a  few  lessons,  he  was  sure  her  music  would  greatly 
benefit.  Might  ho  ask  the  lady  to  call  on  madamo  ?  he  inquired; 
and  so  the  end  of  it  was,  that  it  was  arranged  for  her  to  come  the 
next  day  at  eleven  o'clock. 

**0f  course  you  will  manage  it  all,  Rachel,''  my  mother  said  in 
the  evening.     "I  dare  say  she  can't  speak  a  word  of  English." 

So  she  came.  As  I  look  back  at  it  now,  the  whole  thing  seems 
so  odd,  as  if  all  that  followed  were  the  consequence  of  a  little 
headache  on  my  part,  and  a  little  temper  on  Herr  Blume's;  all  the 
merest  chance;  and  yet  it  cannot  be;  we  are  all  working  out  some 
vast  design,  subservient  to  one  great  master  will:  generally,  upon 
tiniest  threads  of  trifles  hang  the  great  joys  and  miseries  of  life. 

A  little  after  eleven  the  next  morning  a  card  was  brought  up, 
on  which  was  written  "Fr'auleing  Dorn,"  and  in  a  minute  she  was 
in  the  room.  She  was  not  the  least  like  what  I  had  expected. 
Most  people  form  some  idea  as  to  any  one  they  are  going  to  meet, 
and  I  had  formed  mine;  but  I  was  entirely  wrong;  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  that  dowdiness  of  dress  and  manner  of  which  I  had  seen 
so  much  in  the  Yaterland,  even  in  the  classes  to  which,  I  knew, 
by  her  name,  she  did  not  belong.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
about  her  was  fresh  and  graceful,  and  there  was  a  charming  ease 
and  grave  courtesy  in  her  manner  which  astonished  me.  Her  face, 
even  now  that  I  know  it  under  its  many  changes,  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Ckar  was  the  only  word  that  came  into  my  mind  as  I 
looked  at  her.  A  sweet  oval  face,  clear  and  pale,  with  dark  hazel 
eyes,  somewhat  round  and  deep  set,  looking  out  fearlessly,  like 
shining  stars.  Her  lips  were  excessively  pretty,  and  gave  color  to 
a  face  which  would  perhaps  otherwise  have  been  too  pale:  not  that 
dark  color  verging  on  purple  which  Lely  has  bestowed  on  some  of 
his  beauties,  and  which  gives  one  the  painful  impression  that  they 
have  been  indulging  in  black  currant  jam,  but  a  bright  light- red. 
It  was  not  the  first  morning  that  I  saw  all  the  excellences  of  her 
face,  but  afterwards,  when  I  grew  to  know  her  better. 

There  were  two  lessons  a  week,  and  I  used  generally  to  join  in 
them;  she  was  very  quiet  at  first,  but  gaadually  we  began  to  get 
better  friends,  and  she  would  talk  about  Germany,  or  England,  or 
on  any  general  subject  in  the  most  amusing  and  lively  manner;  but 
I  could  never  by  any  means  whatever  lead  her  to  speak  of  herself, 
her  former  life,  her  reasons  for  eoming  to  England,  nor  say  a  word, 
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in  fact,  that  could  afford  auy  clew  to  her  history.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  her;  of  that  I  felt  very  sure.  Now  the  unraTcling 
of  mysteries  was  considered  rather  my  forte,  so  I  felt  on  my  honor, 
as  it  were,  to  penetrate  it.  There  had  been  an  eagerness  about 
Herr  Blume's  manner  which  had  struck  me  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  affair,  and,  strange  to  say,  once  or  twice  during  the  lessons,  I 
had  been  possessed  by  a  strong  feeling  that  I  had  seen  her  before; 
yet  the  face  was  perfectly  strange  to  me.  The  more  I  studied  it, 
the  more  convinced  I  became  that  I  must  be  laboring  under  some 
delusion — there  was  not  a  feature  familiar  to  roc.  The  lessons 
continued  regularly  until  a  little  time  before  Christmas,  when  one 
morning  she  failed  to  make  her  appearance. 

I  knew  the  number  of  the  house,  though  I  had  never  been  to 
her  lodging,  so  before  luncheon  I  walked  round  to  see  after  her. 
The  door  was  opened  to  me  by  an  untidy-looking  maid,  and  as  I 
advanced  into  the  passage,  loud,  angry  tones  issued  from  a  room 
on  my  right.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  proceed,  and  this  I 
was  doing  when  I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  a  fat,  dirty,  angry 
woman  coming  hastily  out  of  the  room,  her  head  turned  round, 
still  addressing  some  one  within. 

"And  sure  it's  not  my  house  as  *ll  hould  ye,  with  yer  fine  clothes 
and  yer  fine  airs,  if  it's  not  a  civil  tongue  ye  can  keep  in  yer 
head!»' 

She  flounced  off,  and  I  ventured  a  peep  into  the  room.  It  was 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion;  boxes  half  packed  stood  about 
the  floor. 

On  one  of  these,  looking  like  Hcipio  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
sat  the  friiulein.     On  seeing  me,  the  frilulein  started  up. 

**Ach!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  *•!  must  explain  why 
I  have  not  come  to  you.  This  woman,  Th{•r^se,  has  made  her 
angry, — furiou.s:  poor  Therese,  she  was  foolish.  The  woman  has 
said  we  leave  the  house,  so  I  go  instantly;  but  where  to,  that  I 
know  not." 

This  was  wretched.  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  her  tell  me  what 
Th^r^se  had  said,  thinking  it  most  probably  some  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  arisen  owing  to  their  not  understanding  each 
other's  language;  but  she  evaded  it,  declaring,  however,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  remain. 

I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  spot,  and  rushed  home  to  ask  my 
mother  to  invite  her  to  come  to  us  until  after  Christmas. 

"My  dear  Rachel,  I  really  don't  think  I  can  do  it;  she  is  quite 
a  stranger.  I  think  you  had  better  give  it  up:  no  doubt  she  has 
friends  in  London.'' 

"Darling  mamsey,"  I  implored,  caressing  her,  "just  this  once; 
you  acknowledge  that  she  is  very  nice;  and  indeed  she  has  no 
friends,  except  Herr  Blume  and  his  wife,  who  live  themselves  in 
lodgings.  You  mustn't  shut  up  your  heart  at  Christmas  time: 
just  for  a  day  or  two,"  I  entreated,  giving  her  a  hug,  "until  she 
can  find  a  place  to  go  to.'' 

"Well,  Rachel,' '  she  said,  "it's  all  upon  your  shoulders.  You're 
a  naughty,  self-willed  girl,"  she  added,  smiling,  and  shaking  her 
head  deprecatingly,  as  I  dashed  off  to  bring  my  beauty  to  Bryans- 
ton  Square. 

It  was  just  as  I  expected,  they  all  fell  in  love  wi'.h  her;  her 
sweet  face,  her  high-bred,  gentle  manners,  her  charming  grace; 
but  most  of  all,  she  fascinated  Bertie,  that  unpolished  schoolboy 
whom  we  owned  for  a  brother,  and  in  so  doing  caused  the  bene- 
dictions of  his  sisters  to  rain  down  upon  her  head. 

Never  were  there  such  peaceful  Christmas  holidays  within  the 
recollection  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant,''  and  we  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  losing  our  presiding  genius.  My  mother,  also,  joined  heartily 
in  our  entreaties  for  her  to  stay,  for  beside  really  liking  her,  it 
was  impossible  to  overlook  the  immense  advantages  which  accrued 
to  us  from  her  society.  She  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, but  German,  French,  and  Italian  she  seemed  to  be  equally 
fluent  in;  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  Bertie,  by  New  Year's  Day, 
was  positively  beginning  to  talk  French  with,  I  won't  say  a  good, 
but  certainly  a  less  extraordinary  accent  than  when  he  came 
home. 

This  undisputed  possession  of  the  field  was  perfect  bliss  to  him: 
he  lionized  her  about  London,  taking  her  to  all  sorts  of  museums 
and  places,  which  he  professed  to  think  it  quite  necessary  that 
she  should  see. 

In  my  own  mind  I  felt  sure  it  was  for  the  pleasure,  pure  and 
simple,  of  having  such  a  pretty  person  under  his  protection,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  him. 

I  think  she  liked  him,  and  his  boyish  admiration.  One  evening, 
as  she  was  talking,  or  rather  gesticulating,  to  my  mother, — for 
their  conversation  was  mostly  carried  on  by  signs, — he  gave  me  a 
nudge  that  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  awaken  St.  Paul's 
to  attention. 

"I  say,  Rachel,  she  is  pretty,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "there's 


no  mistake  about  that;  yon  should  see  how  all  the  fellows  stare 
at  her,  and  I  don't  believe  she  knows  it,  now,"  he  added,  in  an 
inquiring  sort  of  voice,  as  if  he  weren't  quite  sure  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  statement. 

"Don't  you  think  so?"  I  asked,  innocently. 

"Well,  I  don't  quite  know  how  she  can  help  it,"  he  said,  medi- 
tatively; "when  1  took  her  to  the  Colosseum,  the  Guards  were 
just  passing,  and  you  should  have  seen  how  they  looked  at  her, 
and  wished  themselves  in  my  shoes,  I  know;  and  I  think  they're 
pretty  good  judges,''  he  said,  in  an  improving  tone. 

So  we  went  on  very  smoothly  Until  New  Year's  Day,  when  she 
began  to  declare  she  must  leave  us.  I  promised  to  help  her  to  find 
lodgings,  if  she  would  wait  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 

The  time  of  her  visit^had  not  been  altogether  unfruitful  in  afford- 
ing me  some  insight  into  her  history, — an  insight  obtained,  how- 
ever, more  through  my  own  observation  than  from  any  informa- 
tion vouchsafed  by  her. 

It  was  one  day  in  Christmas  week,  1  think,  she  was  going  to  the 
pantomime,  or  something  of  the  sort,  with  mamma,  Agnes  and 
Bertie.  She  was  sitting  with  her  opera  cloak  on,  talRing  to 
Bertie,  before  they  went,  when  I  came  into  the  room;  her  back 
was  turned  to  the  door.  As  I  looked  at  her,  suddenly,  like  a  flash 
of  light,  a  host  of  recollections  forced  themselves  into  my  mind. 
I  was  no  longer  in  our  own  drawing-room,  but  in  a  well-known 
salon  in  Vienna,  blazing  with  light,  listening  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Murska.  The  figure  which  was  before  me  now  was  before  me 
then,  a  few  rows  in  front  of  us.  The  cloak  in  itself  was  peculiar, ^- 
white,  with  a  very  beautiful  border  of  blue  and  silver, — that  per- 
haps helped  my  memory;  but  as  the  light  shone  on  the  crisp, 
golden  hair,  I  wondered  at  my  own  stupidity;  yes,  there  could 
hardly  be  any  mistake,  I  thought,  as  I  remembered  a  letter  which 
I  had  received  some  time  before  from  my  friend  in  Vienna. 

"Look,  Rachel,  look!''  she  had  whispered  to  me  that  night, 
"there  is  the  great  beauty,  Countess  Amheim." 

"Where?"  I  asked,  trying  to  look  in  every  direction  at  once, 
for  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  her,  but  had  not  seen  her. 

"There,  to  the  left;  don't  you  see?  An  !  what  a  pity!  she  has 
turned  her  head," 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  disappointed  tone;  she  was 
always  so  eager  that  I  should  see  all  I  wished. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  "she  will  be  sure  to  turn  it  back  again;" 
but  she  didn't;  never  during  the  whole  time  that  we  both  sat  there, 
though  we  were  not  more  than  two  yards  from  the  place  she  sat, 
did  she  turn  once,  so  that  I  could  even  see  her  profile;  just  the 
pretty  outline  of  her  cheek,  and  the  mass  of  crisp,  rippling,  golden 
hair  was  vouchsafed  to  us.  Of  her  companions  we  saw  quite 
enough,  a  dark,  handsome  woman,  and  a  middle-aged,  keen-eyed 
ofldcer,  who  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  This  evening,  however,  she 
was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind,  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room, 
by  the  outline  of  Friiulein  Dorn's  face,  and  the  white  and  blue 
cloak. 

Not  till  after  they  were  gone  did  I  produce  my  writing-case, 
and,  settling  myself  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  before  the  fire, 
proceed  to  dive  into  its  recesses  after  my  Vienna  letters. 

I  fished  out  four  or  five  from  its  capacious  pockets,  but  the 
right  one  did  not  make  its  appearance,  and  I  was  just  beginning 
to  echo  my  poor  mother's  wish,  that  I  were  more  tidy  and  meth- 
odical, when  I  made  a  good  haul  and  brought  up  the  letter  I  was 
in  search  of:  it  began, — 

"Kiithener  Strasse  10,  Wien-May. 
"Drarest  Rachel, — 

"My  letter,  you  see,  is  dated  from  our  old  quarters.  We  have 
taken  these  rooms  again,  for  though  not  so  large  as  the  others, 
they  are  much  cleaner,  and  I  think  more  comfortable.  It  makes 
me  quite  melancholy  to  go  into  your  room.  Char  has  it  now.  We 
all  miss  you  dreadfully;  it  takes  away  half  the  pleasure  of  things, 
having  no  one  to  talk  them  over  with,  though  really  in  these  days 
of  excitement  there  is  no  time  for  reflection;  one  simply  has  to 
keep  one's  mouth  open  to  swallow  the  next  new  thing.  There 
seems  not  to  be  the  slightest  doubt  now  about  the  war.  I  believe 
Count  Bismarck  has  intended  there  should  be  war  from  the  first. 
Talking  about  offering  them  indemnity  for  Holstein  !  offering  a 
fiddlestick!  It's  a  very  bad  business  altogether,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  it  serves  them  right,  of  course,  the  home  people  will  say,  for 
having  joined  in  it;  but  why  Prussia  should  come  off  so  much  the 
best  I  can't  see.  The  troops  here  seem  confident  enough  of  vic- 
tory. By  the  by,  young  Siegelheim  came  in  yesterday  for  a  min- 
ute; his  high  spirits  were  quite  funny  and  infectious;  he  had  just 
gone  home  on  leave,  but  had  been  recalled  of  course.  The  officers 
seem  all  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  war:  they  only  look  at  the 
bright  side;  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  very  awful.  And  I  cannot 
understand  how  they  can  rid   themselves  of  the  thought  that, 
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ihougli  the  campaign  may  be  a  successful  one,  yet  to  some  among 
them,  perhaps  to  many,  it  will  in  all  human  probability  bring 
death;  and  who  those  some  will  be  it  is  the  question  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself;  which  are  the  ones  who  are  walking  these  well- 
known  streets  for  the  last  time;  looking  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  old  familiar  faces,  who  will  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few 
days,  be  farther  removed  from  us  than  thousands  of  miles  could 
remove  them,  wrapt  in  that  sleep,  upon  which  no  roar  of  cannon, 
no  shout  of  friend  or  foe,  ever  can  break.  I  confess  to  me  it 
seems  very  terrible.  I  suppose  it  is  a  woman's  view  of  the  case; 
but  I  mustn't  write  any  more  of  this  sort  of  stuff,  or  I  shall 
make  you  dismal.  I  dare  say  you  don't  feel  particularly  lively 
now,  but  you  shall  have  any  news  that  we  hear,  especially  of  that 
regiment  to  whose  uniform  you  used  to  be  rather  partial.  There, 
how  horridly  I  have  made  you  blush,  only  as  there's  nobody  but 
me  in  the  room  it  doesn't  matter.  Oh!  there  is  one  piece  of  scan- 
dal for  you,  which  has,  however,  made  less  noise  than  if  it  had 
happened  at  any  other  time,  for  which  I  suspect  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  very  thankful.  Do  you  remember  your  seeing,  or 
rather  not  seeing,  the  young  Countess  Arnheim  at  a  concert? 
Well  she  has  actually  gone  off,  and  no  one  knows  where  to; 
but  to  begin  at  the  the  right  end  of  the  story,  for,  as  I  happened 
to  be  an  eye-witness,  I  can  vouch  for  my  version  being  correct. 

"We  were  at  a  ball  at  the  Nesselroders,  and  she  was  there;  she 
was  looking  most  exquisite,  I  thought,  though  some  people  in  the 
room  said  she  looked  not  what  she  had  been.  Her  husband  was 
there  too,  of  course,  but  I  didn't  see  him  go  to  her  once  the  whole 
evening,  though  she  was  surrounded  by  a  good  many  gentlemen; 
there  was  one  man,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  Austrian  service,  who 
never  left  her.  His  attentions,  I  certainly  thought,  were  rather 
marked,  but  I  didn't  see  any  return  on  her  side.  You  know  that 
room  off  the  hall  at  the  Nesselroders,  where  one  takes  off  one's 
things.  Well,  we  happened  to  be  there,  putting  on  our  cloaks;  I 
was  ready  to  go,  and  was  standing  at  the  door,  talking  to  Herr 
von  Langen.  The  countess  was  standing  in  the  hall,  waiting  for 
her  husband,  I  think,  laughing  and  talking  with  a  few  gentlemen. 
All  at  once  the  count  strode  out  of  one  of  the  dancing-rooms,  and 
up  to  her.  She  was  so  placed  under  the  lamps  that  I  could  see 
her  face  perfectly,  and  part  of  his;  she  glanced  up  in  his  face  with 
a  smiling  look  of  inquiry  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  was  an- 
swered by  a  fierce  scowl  and  a  muttered  oath.  Of  course  there 
was  a  breathless  silence;  no  one  knew  what  to  say;  no  one  ever 
does  on  such  occasions. 

"  'Leopold,'  she  half  whispered,  *ha8  anything  happened?'  She 
had  sprung  forward  eagerly,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
His  face  worked  frightfully  as  she  gazed  up  into  it  with  beseech- 
ing eyes,  but  he  turned  it  from  her.  ^Happened  !'  he  said,  in  a 
loud,  harsh  voice,  shaking  her  off  roughly,  'no,  nothing  particu- 
lar. By  Heaven,  no !  nothing  to  you;  I,  fool  that  I  have  been, 
have  found  it  more.' 

**  *For  God's  sake,  Leopold,  come  away,'  she  whispered  in  an 
agony.  She  thought  him  mad  or  drunk,  I  believe.  He  did  not 
shake  her  off  this  time,  but  taking  both  her  slender  white  wrists 
in  his  iron  grasp,  he  held  her  at  half  arm's  length;  and  then,  be- 
fore those  men,  looking  straight  into  her  face,  he  said  most  cruel 
things  to  her.  I  don't  know  how  she  bore  it— it  was  cruel,  hor- 
rible; if  I  had  been  one  of  those  men,  I  think,  whether  it  were 
right  or  wrong,  I  must  have  struck  him  down.  It  took  less  time, 
far  less,  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  it.  I  could  not  tear  my- 
self away  from  watching  them;  but  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  never 
be  my  lot  to  witness  such  a  scene  again. 

•*Poor  thing!  her  eyelids  never  drooped:  she  looked  into  his 
dark,  angry  eyes,  with  a  half-amazed,  half-imploring  look.  I 
think  she  had  a  dim  sense  of  how  very  awful  it  was  before  these 
people;  but  that  was  all  swallowed  up  in  the  agony  and  astonish- 
ment his  words  caused.  When  he  had  finished  speaking,  he 
dashed  her  hands  away  and  strode  off,  leaving  her  standing  there, 
a  broken  lily,  hut  turned  again  after  he  had  gone  two  steps. 
•Monsieur,  he  said,  looking  at  the  French  ofl&cer,  •!  recommend 
this  lady  to  your  protection,'  His  whole  countenance  was  con- 
vulsed with  passion  and  deadly  pale.  That  woke  her  up:  her  face 
quivered  as  with  a  sudden  flash  of  anguish,  and  she  turned  to  a 
young  beardless  officer  who  had  been  standing  good-naturedly 
trying  to  shield  her  from  the  many  pitiless,  prying  eyes;  *Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  my  carriage?'  He  could  not 
look  at  her,  but  gave  her  his  arm,  and  took  her  away  almost 
tenderly.  He  was  a  merry,  rough  boy,  and  I  dare  say  they  had 
had  many  a  laugh  together;  but  I  don't  think  either  of  them 
laughed  then.  She  would  have  walked  straight  out  into  the  cold, 
bitter  night  in  her  ball-dress,  had  he  not  stopped  her  and  helped 
her  servant  to  wrap  her  up  in  her  furs.  That  was  all  I  saw  of  it, 
and  it  was  indeed  enough. 
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*'The  next  day  we  heard  she  had  gone,  as  I  quite  expected.  I 
most  certainly  would  have  gone  too  in  her  place,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would;  but  I  am  writing  you  the  most  unconscionable  letter; 
that  is  the  way  when  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you;  I  intend  just  to 
write  one  sheet,  and  I  scribble  on  and  on  till  two  o'clock  some- 
times. I  am  glad  Aunt  Margaret  doesn't  examine  the  candles! 
If  she  ever  should,  I  will  tell  her  that  I  find  Vienna  candles  de- 
licious eating,  and  can't  resist  the  temptation. 

"Best  love  to  your  mamma  and  the  girls  from  all  of  us;  they're 
all  fast  asleep,  but  of  course  they  would  send  it  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  their  faculties.  (Jood  night,  dearest.  I  must  go  to 
by-by.  Stjiphanie." 

It  was  a  long  letter,  but  I  read  it  all  through,  and,  vhen  it  was 
finished,  laid  it  in  my  lap  and  sat  gazing  into  (he  fire,  and  musing 
over  those  eventful  days  in  which  she  wrote.  How  different  now 
to  then !  Things  were  changed  in  Vienna.  What  was  then  but 
conjecture  had  become  sad  reality.  All  had  taken  place  with  such 
fearful  suddenness  as  made  it  almost  impossible  to  realize.  I  sat 
over  the  fire  and  tried  to  imagine  it  all,  and  reread  more  recent 
letters,  in  none  of  which,  however,  was  the  Countess  Arnheim's 
name  mentioned.  I  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  surmises; 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  she  should  have  come  to  England 
in  that  manner,  and  remained  quietly  for  such  a  length  of  time: 
she,  the  petted  Vienna  beauty,  giving  lessons  in  England  and  liv- 
ing in  London  lodgings !  No,  it  was  hardly  credible;  but  there  was 
one  simple  test  which  occurred  to  mc;  by  copying  out  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  letter;  and  putting  it  in  some  place  where  it  would  fall 
into  her  hands,  at  a  time  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  her,  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  I  might  read  in  her  face  the 
truth. 

And  I  did  copy  it,  translating  it  into  French.  I  chose  that  part 
in  whieh  her  name  was  mentioned;  but  when  it  was  done,  I  put  it 
by,  and  delayed  to  use  it. 

One  day  we  were  talking  of  Christian  names,  and  she  then  told 
me,  for  the  first  time,  that  hers  was  Valerie,  and  asked  me  to  call 
her  by  iL  Another  time  she  showed  me  a  little  book,  with  "Val- 
erie" printed  in  it,  and  something  over  the  name  scratched  out, 
which  I  felt  sure  must  have  been  a  cornet.  I  longed  to  know:  and 
yet  though  I  often  thought  of  putting  her  to  the  test  which  I  had 
devised,  my  heart  failed  me.  Why  should  I  seek  to  penetrate  her 
mystery,  and  lay  bare  the  bitter  secrets  of  her  heart  ?  So  I  for- 
bore and  waited.  However,  it  was  not  destined  that  she  should 
go  from  us  as  she  had  come.  On  the  8d  of  January  my  mother 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  rather  a  troubled  face,  and  after  I 
had  read  my  own  letters,  she  passed  one  for  me  to  read,  without 
a  word.  It  was  from  my  Aunt  Hon  or  a^  a  sister  of  my  mother's, 
whose  husband  had  a  house  in  one  of  the  hunting  counties. 

"Dear  Margaret,"  it  began,  "I  am  in  great  distress.  The  house 
is  full  of  men,  and  only  one  lady  besides  myself— young  Mrs. 
Charteris.  Bo,  I  beseech  you,  come  to  me  the  first  day  you  can. 
They  are  frozen  up,  and  there  is  no  hunting,  and  some  of  them 
don't  even  play  billiards.  Francis  says  I  ought  to  do  something 
to  amuse  them,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  It  is  so  miserable.  Bring  all 
the  girls,  and  your  German  friend  and  Bertie.  I  entreat  you  not 
to  refuse.  Francis  wishes  it  also  so  much.  Write  at  once  and  let 
me  know  when  I  am  to  send  to  meet  you. 

»'Your  affectionate  sister, 

"HoNOKA  C.  Hbbries." 

This  was  the  letter,  written  in  a  scrambling,  uncertain  sort  of 
hand,  which  my  mother  gave  me.  I  had  scarcely  finished  it,  when 
Bertie  said,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  "What's  the  row.  Rat? 
shy  it  across;"  so  I  shied  it  across,  as  he  called  it,  and  the  young 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  express  his  highest  approval  of  the  plan. 

"Be  alive,  now,  girls,  and  pack  up;  the  weather'll  bresk,  you'll 
see,  and  then  I  shall  get  some  hunting  out  of  the  old  rascal.'' 

He  settled  on  the  spot,  I  believe,  the  horse  he  intended  to  ride. 
Alas !  for  human  proposals.  All  the  world  knows  that  there  was 
no  hunting  for  those  first  weeks  of  January.  But  it  wasn't  for 
his  amusement  that  my  mother  determined  to  go.  With  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  reread  the  letter  when  we  were  alone  in  her  room, 
whither  she  had  called  me  after  breakfast  to  consult  about  it. 

"Poor  Honora  !  poor  Ilonora  !*'  she  murmured.  "Yes,  my  dear, 
I  think  we  must  go;  there  will  probably  be  but  little  pleasure  to 
any  of  us,  but  I  think  it  is  right.  I  can  leave  Agnes  in  Eaton 
Square  with  your  uncle." 

As  I  looked  at  the  feeble,  shaky  writing,  I,  too,  ejaculated  from 
my  heart,  "Poor  Honora!''  She  had  married  a  man  who  had 
discovered  her  weakness,  and  had  been  a  very  tyrant  to  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  all  but  stamped  out  her  identity.  It  was  not 
from  age  that  her  letters  were  ill-formed  and  trembling;  I  hardly 
think  she  had  any  handwriting  in  particular.  So  a  note  was  des- 
patched to  say  we  would  come  on  the  Monday.     We  might  have 
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managed  to  go  before,  but  after  some  consultation  it  was  fixed  for 
that  day. 

"Impossible  I  I  cannot  spend  Sunday  there,''  my  mother  had 
said,  decidedly;  md  even  Bertie,  I  think,  was  glad  when  it  was 
settled  that  we  should  spend  that  quietly  at  home. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  much  care  whether  we  stayed  or  went.  I 
had  not  much  hopes  of  thj  party  likely  to  be  assembled  at  Ched- 
dington.  The  only  two  people  I  was  sure  of  meeting  were  men 
whom  I  particularly  disliked:  but  then  it  was  also  possible  that 
some  of  the  others  might  be  rery  pleasant;  as  for  Sir  Francis  Her- 
ries  himself,  he  could  be  as  agreeable  or  as  disagreeable  as  he  liked 
— under  the  present  circumstances  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  at  least  civil.  From  him,  that  was  suffi- 
cient. After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  we  succeeded  in'making 
Friiulein  Dorn  promise  to  accompany  us;  and  Monday  afternoon 
saw  us  all  at  the  station,  wlicre  the  carriage  from  Cheddington 
was  to  meet  us. 

Long  before  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  drive,  the  windows  wereso 
frozen  that  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  park  or  house;  and  we  were 
all  heartily  glad  to  tind  ourselves  in  the  wide,  old-fashioned  hall, 
where  the  fine  oak  carving,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire, 
for  the  winter  twilight  had  set  in,  called  forth  Valerie's  warm  ad' 
miration. 

There  were  a  great  many  hats  about,  and  as  we  followed  the 
servant  up  the  stairs,  I  could  hear  the  sharp  crack  of  the  billiard 
balls.  It  was  quite  a  procession,  and  in  spite  of  her  earnest  invi- 
tation, I  think  we  rather  overwhelmed  my  aunt  whefta  we  invaded 
her  sitting-room. 

She  was  looking  the  same  as  she  had  always  looked  to  me — a 
faded,  worn-out  picture,  fragile  and  helpless,  with  traces  of  a 
beauty  not  dimmed  by  age,  but  by  unhappiness.  She  stretched 
out  her  hands  kindly  to  us  all,  however,  kissing  us,  and  welcom- 
ing FrUulein  Dorn. 

As  I  had  expected,  Sir  Francis  was  civil  enough  to  us  all  during 
this  visit,  and  when  the  skating  began,  was  very  anxious  about  the 
ponds,  that  they  should  bo  well  flooded  at  night,  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  arranged  exactly  as  we  liked.  We  had  on  the 
whole  a  delightful  week.  There  were  some  very  pleasant  men  be- 
sides my  two  horrors,  Mr.  Sartor  is  and  Lord  Cosmo  Fox,  who, 
strange  to  say,  though  they  didn't  generally  agree  about  things, 
both  seemed  very  much  smitten  with  Valerie.  After  all,  however, 
it  was  not  strange  that  she  and  Mr.  Sartoris  should  be  a  good  deal 
together;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Francis,  he  was  the  onlv 
man  in  the  house,  I  think,  who  spoke  any  foreign  language  with 
suflScient  fluency  to  be  able  to  tali  to  her.  As  for  Lord  Cosmo,  it 
was  droll  enough:  not  a  word  of  any  other  but  his  mother  tongue 
could  that  great  scion  of  nobility  utter;  it  was  mute  admiration  on 
his  part,  confined  to  paying  his  clumsy  attentions.  I  did  hear 
him  one  day  talking  broken  English  to  her,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  style  better  suited  to  her  infantine  capacity. 

But  in  spite  of  Lord  Cosmo  and  Mr.  Cartoris,  and  other  little 
annoyances  inseparable  from  Cheddington,  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
visit,  and  we  all  enjoyed  it  the  more  from  having  expected  some- 
thing so  different.  The  first  day  or  two  that  the  ice  was  really 
good,  the  female  portion  of  the  community  assembled  at  the  edge 
of  the  ponds,  and  watched  the  skaters,  but  no  one  ventured  on  the 
ice  except  in  chairs;  but  the  third  day  Mr.  Sartoris  came  up  to 
Valerie,  after  we  had  been  there  a  few  minutes. 

"Won't  you  venture  to  try  the  skates  on  ?"  he  asked.  **I  would 
promise  to  take  good  care  of  you." 

"1  don't  think  there  would  be  a  pair  to  fit  me,"  was  her  answer, 
given  rather  indifferently,  I  thought,  as  she  put  out  her  foot. 

Her  indifference,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
damping  his  eagerness,  for  the  next  thing  he  said  was — 

"If  I  find  a  pair,  will  you  come  ?" 

"Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  she  answered. 

He  instantly  sat  down,  and  took  off  his  skates  without  another 
word,  and  went  off  himself  to  the  house.  I  was  amazed;  I  had 
never  seen  the  man  put  himself  out  of  the  way  so  much  for  any  one 
before,  but  Valerie  seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  had  never  known  him  before,  and  could  not  tell  how  different 
it  was  to  his  usual  habits.  Presently  he  returned  triumphant, 
holding  up  a  small  pair  of  skates. 

"Whose  are  they  ?"  Valerie  asked,  as  she  sat  down  and  gave  him 
one  of  her  feet. 

"I  got  them  at  the  rectory,''  was  the  answer;  "there  were  not 
any  ladies'  skates  up  at  the  house,  so,  as  the  rectory  people  said 
they  were  not  coming  down  to-day,  I  went  on  there,  and  asked 
them  to  lend  me  a  pair.'* 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  that  trouble,"  Valerie  said. 

"It  was  for  my  own  gratification,  I  am  afraid.'' 

He  was  bending  over  her  foot,  but  ho  looked  into  her  face  as  be 


said  the  words  in  French,   and  in  such  alow,  rapid  voice  that  I 
only  just  caught  them. 

It  was  not  the  words,  but  the  tone  and  look  that  made  me  watch 
eagerly  the  effect  on  her.  Not  a  shadow  of  a  blush  rose  into  her 
clear  face:  she  looked  over  his  head  with  sad,  vacant  eyes,  bent 
evidently  on  another  scene  than  that  before  her.  What  was  there 
in  his  words  to  bring  such  a  sad,  hopeless  look  into  the  beautiful 
face?  Something  seemed  suddenly  to  have  stirred  within  her  a 
crowd  of  sorrowful  remembrances.  In  a  moment  it  passed,  and 
there  was  nothing  different  about  her  voice  or  mnnner  when  next 
she  spoke.  When  the  skates  were  on,  before  she  could  rise,  Mr. 
Sartoris  put  out  his  hands,  saying,  nervously — 

"Now,  please  take  care;  you  have  no  idea  how  dilBcult  it  i»,  even 
to  stand  firmly,  just  at  first." 

But  she  drew  back,  and  with  a  smile,  half  arch,  half  sad.^  rose 
lightly  on  her  feet.  Then  she  put  her  hands  into  her  muff,  and  • 
glided  away  with  long,  slow  sweeps.  Her  cavalier  stood  still, 
watching  her  without  a  word.  I  donH  think  he  liked  it;  it  was  as 
tf  he  had  been  rather  taken  in,  and  made  to  look  foolish,  and  that, 
in  the  verimost  trifle,  was  to  Lim  gall  and  wormwood.  When  she 
came  back  to  us,  there  was  more  of  his  usual  cool  .*<arcasm  in  his 
voice  than  I  had  ever  heard  in  speaking  to  her. 

"I  bow  to  your  superior  skill,"  he  said,  in  a  half  mocking  tone: 
"forgive  my  mistake,  and  accept  ray  humble  apologies.'' 

Though  he  smiled,  she  was  very  quick  to  mark  the  change  in 
his  manner,  and  instantly  set  herself  to  work  to  soothe  him:  not 
that  I  think  she  cared  for  him,  but  she  h.itl  an  innate  horror  of 
being  disagreeable  to  anybody,  and  a  delicate  sensitiveness  with 
regard  to  other  people's  feelings. 

His  feathers  were  certainly  effectually  smoothed, and,  ia  fact,  as 
I  watched  them,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  he  was  trying  to  play 
with  her,  or  whether  he  really  liked  her.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Sartoris 
being  attentive  to  anybody,  except  in  his  own  cool,  insulting,  de- 
testable way,  was  an  idea  so  new  as  to  be  startling.  She  was  here 
under  my  mother's  protection  as  much  as  we  werc,-^nd  I  deter- 
mined to  tell  what  I  had  seen.  One  thing,  however,  I  now  resolved 
to  do.  I  would  give  Valerie  the  letter;  before  speaking  t.o  my 
mother  it  was  better  to  be  sure  that  there  was  any  cause  to  inter- 
fere. We  generally  sat  together  and  read  or  talked  in  her  room 
(ho  hour  before  dinner.  She  had  got  hold  of  a  French  book  in 
which  she  was  interested;  I  knew  if  I  brought  a  book  she  would 
read  that;  so  I  slipped  the  piece  of  letter,  as  it  appeared,  between 
the  pages  of  her  novel  a  little  way  after  her  mark,  and  left  it  on 
her  table.  About  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I  had  hoped,  she  went 
to  her  room,  and  I  soon  followed;  but  it  seemed  as  though  she 
would  never  settle  to  her  book.  I  sat  where  I  could  see  her  face 
without  her  seeing  me,  and  tried  to  answer  her  remarks,  feeling 
horribly  guilty.  For  some  time  she  kept  up  a  desultory  sort  of 
conversation,  keeping  me  in  a  fever  of  expectation  by  playing  with 
the  leaves  of  the  book. 

"How  well  your  uncle  speaks  French,  Rachel  I"  she  said. 

"Yes,  very  well;  he  goes  very  often  to  Paris,*'  I  answered  rather 
shortly. 

f*Mr.  Sartoris  talks  better,  though." 

"Does  he  ?"  I  said. 

"Why,  of  course  he  does;  you  must  hear.'' 

"Yes;  I  suppose  so." 

"But  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  your  big  Mr.  Mountjoy,''  she  said, 
reflectively. 

"Why?" 

"Ach!"  she  smiled;  "why  one  does  wish  those  sort  of  things  I 
know  not:  he  looks  so  honest  and  upright." 

"And  Mr.  Sartoris  doesn't,  you  think?"  She  raised  her  eye- 
brows comically. 

"Neither  of  our  Frenchmen  are  of  an  open  character,"  she  said, 
with  a  wise  shake  of  her  head. 

This  was  unendurable,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  when  she 
said, — 

"There's  a  man  in  this  book  that  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Sartoris: 
listen."  She  then  read  a  description  of  some  one,  and  after  that 
went  on  to  herself.  In  a  few  minutes  she  turned  the  page  where 
the  little  piece  of  paper  lay.  I  saw  her  sudden  start,  and  then 
her  face  grow  deadly  pale.  She  looked  round  the  room  with  wild, 
hunted  eyes,  like  a  stag  brought  to  bay,  seeking  some  outlet  of 
escape.  There  could  be  no  doubt.  In  the  first  moment  of  cer- 
tainty, I  felt  heartily  sorry  for  what  seemed  then  my  cruelty,  and 
would  gladly  have  undone  it,  had  such  undoing  been  possible. 
Full  of  remorse  and  shame,  I  sat  staring  at  my  book.  At  last  the 
bell  rung  and  I  left  the  room.  As  I  went  out,  I  saw  that  she  was 
seated  in  exactly  the  same  position,  with  the  novel  lying  open  be- 
fore her. 

TO    BE   CONTINUED. 
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THE  GRiCFENBBRG  MEDICINES  ARE  INVALUABLE.    GODBE  &  CO.  HAVE  THEM. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


ARION  PIANOFORTE 

GRA yD^"^  '1  y^  ^^'^-^ -"^ ^  -^'^  ■'  ^  '^^'^• 

Ti.'i  OCTAVF. . 
The^-  ARfOy  i^  the  v^MT  ^'•^t  I'iui.M  tor  tl.MMvat 

Piano.      t  requires  no  lopainuc  m  '   ;   '.'^J/J  - 'jj;;,  ^^ 
It  comnionre.  where  the  "F.r.r  J^'-'^lJ^^i^^n^^^^^ule 
strument  more  emluiing. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE.      ^ 

Fir^t.  The  patent  Arion  ^^^^'•::^Z^^:iS^ 
BriJge,  which  ^-}^\^l^l^'^^'^,  whereon  the 

strings  lay),  '''''l,'  '  ^*'  ,;  *  \'  ^fl.-,  with.-ut  that 
strength  ot  Ivxio  ui  xW  ''*  •;,'^,:'  ,  J  ,,,,nv  dcveha-s 
acute  metulic  u...-e  whi.n  t'  o  ..i.-t.U  A.i.u. 

Plank,  whu-h  h..ias  t.  o  i^';-:,/;;  r^,  ,:;;^-!L  In 

nci^^osof  '''^••'\;';;;|;;;'- ^^V,'i-.-  a^vanti!;,-   are.  th-?  -o 

iif  ilif lil!^i^5f  g  j  DR.  pERBurS  rumGATOR 

wilhtho -rail:  iMiiiniiv^oiuyono  \.  ->.  ,    ^^^^ 

The.hw  'I'o^;;:^;-  :'::,^";^:;,,:,;.',;,.i...>>.nh.v.. 


HEALTH  SECURED 

BY  USING 
HERRICK'S  SUGAR  COATED  PILLS. 

Thif»  i-oniarkahle  Ani- 
(M-irun  lU'iuetly  is  car- 
rying the  world  hy 
/toriit.  Over  live  mil- 
lion ho\t.'s  aro  suhl 
annnally.  Coniposcl 
ontiiely  of  FlowerH, 
fKoi>t<,  *  Ijal-=an»H  an-l 
lExtiact-!,  their  ofToct 
'  on  thohninau  system 
is  plea-anr,  sati^'fac- 
l..iy  an.lsnrct-sful. 

Thev  area  positive 

rnnjcily   for    Li  v«>r 

(."uuiplaints    (}  on  t, 

ati-Mi.  Aft<-ctionrf  of  tho 

]}lu,hler  ^uALlhuy,  r.  . . .  -.  N.-rvouMu.ss  Kry^ipelaH, 

Dieea^eH  of  the  ^kin,  Impurity  ot  tV.eEloo.i,  Inlhinia- 

tiou,  Melancholv,  Sick  Headache,  Cosiiveno-^s,  Pains 

in  the  Head,  Breast,  Side.  Buck  and  Limh<,  1  ilos, 

Billon^  Afl'ections.  IVmale  P'-^^:'/^!- *?»;;•'  <1*;- ^^ 

LARGE  BOXES,  SUGAR  COATED  25  CENTS. 

KID  STRENGTHENING   PLASTERS. 

These  renowned  Pla.*- 
ters  c-ure    pains,  weak- 
ness and  distress  in  the 
l-ack,  sideband  hreast, 
in  tive  liour;*.      Indeed, 
-(.certain   are   they   to 
do  this,   that   tho    pro- 
prietor  warrants  them, 
.'pread  fn-m  resin.-,  l-al- 
liums  and    n  u m  s  ,  on 
l,.autiful    Kid  leather, 
,    renders  tlieni  peculiar- 
Ij  ly  adapted  to  the  wants 
'^Ki'  o'f  >VmaIe>?  and   (tthers. 
I     Each  Plaster  will  wear 
J     11    from   one    to    four 
S     moxtlis,  and   in    rheu- 
^     ma  tic   comi>laints, 
^  sprains  andhruises,  fre- 
shen all  other  remedies  fail 


<iuently  efToctH  cur..-  »»....  "'*«V;'rvTc 
PRICE  OF  EACH  25  CENTS. 


them  on  ev     .  ,.,,..    ,,. 

it  onlv  npnu  t-A'- -I'i'-^  ^''   "''■      V';,      ,,.,1    ^n^t.iiaiiiv: 

the  over  >lrun^'  li.i-'^^f'-:*'^^-     "'.;,,,  ,.,•   .i„.    i;i,v>   I 
uU  other  over  Miun^  Tur..-'  :  u'  __^-. 

STRONGEST  U^  TI*S  ARION. 

Fourthly.  The  Patenter-'.-  ii;;:'\^:^^i' ;;;;\;,'::, ! 

trate.allthe   luetal   n.  '7''\  '\  ^'  '/;;.;     \"i^.  ,f  ti>e  I 
and  it.  fnnne  i.  h  t  «';^:. '':;■;,  '.jV  th^  ^reat 
wooden   wre-t  phu.l-.,    ''' 'V/-- .      ,\   ,, ',r,f ■■  ..r  m..v- 
strain  of  the  stnr  .-  Xl^Xr-'V    nu!^  Frame.-   . 
infi  it  one  partu  1.  .     Al     o  u.  \     \.         -^  ■    m  ;t  , 

ever  the  entire  wre^  !t"t '.  '-  --^     ''-^^^l^   ' 

cannot  be  seen,  the   w-mI  .t  ii.^    -"^ 

''the' ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

!-:T'c::;;;ld;^u;;i'i-at!:;;r'^\v;;;;;^ 

bought  opinion-. 'f  tiio-e  \m.  ) 

KNOW  THE  ARIOM. 

The    M'v--al  I.ir.M-for  of  theN^w  VovU  (  ou^cm a- 

torv  of  Mi-ic.  ]-'hr,n>?  f "';■ '":^';;:';;,  ^^ ;:...,  u-.- 

Arion  n.i.ii.^ht  ot  vMi  1.  li.e  I  -•■.   I    -i  "     '  -"  .,'      ' 
od  ouj'jhat  rollin;^  1.:.- :  .uvl  Mh-ry  tr- M,^.  ...  . 

Jnhnll.  TP-'^'^l•:.n>  ^^'-^'^  ^^  '' '"^'^  ^'\,  ■'.i;',' r^ 
.  The  tone  i>  ti'ily  in  uvn-i',  .-mi  1  ^'^'J;'.'.  ':';;,, .•  ^..,'.- 
in  the  .shape  »'l'  a  I'lun-.  v.e  < ••.  •':  ■  iv;  -.■.•  ;.  •  ~  "  '"i 

Jfun>r.(;rn^',..l\-    ■•Thovlr.,Mst!e,l...tS.in.u-( 
Piano,  M.p.Tior  U.-  i'.   e.^rne^o   and  M.iuam> 
tone,"  .'cc. 

;:..v. T»',^..o-.rorrT^.'  :...r*h  '^ -;.;;^'>; ^;^;;!* 

arrived  her;  in  sph.nd.l>oU-,.nM..:.yl;-r 

lor  with  molody-it  ;s  llie  v.-aeK-r  aiM  '"l"'',':^^"^  /  ^ 

all    who  hear    it.      Miss woo   i.    ..- 1  m  ..,    ta. 

Piano  deciles  mo  to  oi  i.-r  in.*  lor  h-Ji,    -  • 

V.'e  desire  a-;*  nti  iu  cvrv  city  wl..  r  ^  •;  e  liave  not 

■"'•■"""""""""        COVKLJ    xCO., 

miovr^vAV,  x.  v^ 

General  Af.:- ntn  forG.C.  Man")'^  Pat.  .Im^Pinno- 
forte?. 


A  pn.itive  n-niodvfor  Catarrh,  r.n.nehiti;.  Mmi^- 
t.M-.-;  Son- ThP  M.  I...>^..r  Voic  ,^  (>n,.nMve  I).s.d:ar^^ 

WiKiiMlI.    \Vh!//iii'orMeiini,.'t.-.  l-^«^*^**| 

il     TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY     <.Ji^ 

r.nt  .-  u^ed  in  a  <  "inuvu  pij.e.  It  ere.  on  the  pnn- 
cii.lr  MfMedieat-d  Air.  All  the  m.-mbran.-^  ot  the 
head  ami  thr-at  are  bP.M;:lit  immediately  unoer  its 
influence.  This  remedy  -trikes  al  H"-  rout  of  the 
.li^e.i-o,  and  drives  iio)a  the  market  all  cllu-r  mcd- 
iciu's  for  tl'o  ^;lJll.•  maladie-.  „„,.^„        — ■" 

PRICE,  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENiS. 

HORSE  FOWDERS. 

These  cel- 
tdjrated  and 
renowned 
powders  for 
li>)rsed  and 
latlle  have 
\~i-n  tc-te«l 
by  an  intel- 
ligent pub- 
^lic  for  f<ix- 
.      ^^  it^teeTi    years. 

^st"^^.-'         ^*  Hundreds 

t>rin-i!\il  horsemen  of  tlie  Unioti  have  prononnc- 
t .;  .  ;  the  only  rendition  Powders  safe  to  u^e  and 
Av.o  i^  me  lioav«\  There  is  iKdhin;.,'  in  iht-m  to  e-ipy.-'j 
the  animnl,  buf.  on  the  contrary,  everythinj^  to  iiu- 
M-..V.'  them.  The  jaoprietor-s  of  hi)r5e  railroad.-^,  om- 
liibu-i-  and  stau^e  o\^uerti  in  all  the  principal  cities 
w-e  tliem;  and  their  combined  testimony  Htam].s 
them  ouo  (d"  the  won.ler.s  of  medical  ^cience.  Letters 
■:"'-ieiit  to  hll  a  sinuill  book  are  in  our  possession, 
(o^tilMn.:;  to  their  ^aiodness.  Merchants  arc  request- 
ed t..  warrant  them,  and  refund  the  purcha.so  money 
sle.uld  thev  fail  to  K'ive. satisfaction. 

r:.^-- A  n't  he  above  articles  are  «*^''l  ^>'  PJ"^"';V! 
and  Al^^rehants  everywhere,  and  at  \\  UULLSALt 
uud  PvE  L'AIL  by 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

L.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

C7  MuRii.^i  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Ayer's 

Hair   Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
ils  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  dressing  which  is 
ut  once  aiiveeable,  heal- 
thy, and  elFectual  for 
preserving*  the  hair. 
Faded  or  [jray  hair  is 
iioon.  restored  to  its  ort'fj- 
iiifd  color  with  the  gloss 
and  frrshntH!^  (tf  youth . 
Thin  hair  is  thickened, 
falling  hair  is  checked, 
and  baldness  often,  though  not  always, 
cured  by  its  use.  Nothing  can  restore 
the  b'ir  where  the  follicles  are  destroy- 
ed, or  the  glands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
But  such  as  remain  can  be  saved  for 
usefulness  by  this  application.  Instead 
of  fouling  the  hair  with  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous.  Its 
occa.'^ional  use  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  gray  or  falling  off,  and  conse- 
quently prevent  baldness.  Free  from 
tho.se  deleterious  substances  which  make 
snnic  preparsitions  dangerous  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  the  A'igor  can  only 
benefit  but  not  harm  it. '  If  wanted 
merely  for  a 

HAIR  DRESSING 

notliiiig  else  ctm  be  found  so  desirable, 
rontaining  neither  oil  nor  dye,  it  does 
nut  .'^nil  white  cambric,  and  yet  lasts 
long  on  the  hnir,  giving  it  a  rich  glossy 
lusture  and  a  grateful  perfume. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

TRACTlCAb      AN1>      AnYLITICAL       ChKMISTS. 

LOWELL.,  MASS. 

Price    l,i5. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ■      ' 

OocaT30    dte    Oo-, 

S.iLT  LAKE  ( ITY. 

and  by  Dniggists^and  Dealers  in    Medicines  every 

wliere. 


GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

ur<>  know  to  tlie  trade,  from  Chica;;o  to  the  Pacitic; 
all  tirocers  and  Druggists  keep  them. 


W 


J    SIhVEIl,    KNC.INKEIt    AND    MACHINIi-T 

0  llock.s  nurtli  of  Tabeimicle,  on   tcleL;raph  line 


WOOD>IANSEE  &  BRO. 

Arc  constantly  Mipplied  with  u  Hue  Btock  of  Domes 
tics  Sheetings,  Prints,  Denims,  Corset  Jeatis,  Do 
laiueH.'SalinfcttH,Cra.sh,  Kentucky  Jeant.,  etc:  llalfl 
and  Caps,  Uo«ts  and  Shoes,  a  splendid  jussortment. 
The  (HIOCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  con.pletH  in  van- 
ety  aud  qunlity. 

H0ME.3IADE  CANDY  1SPURE!-J.n  KELSON 
Manufacturer  of  Pure  Candy,  j;^}?!!^;-!^^^.^"'! 
retail  at  the  "GOLDEN  GATE  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  Btrcet, 

J^-  Confectionery  iu  variety  and  quanty  une- 
quaUcd. 


-\7^.   0".   HC>C>I*DEZH.  cto  Go.-, 

BOOT    AND    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

SECOND  JOUTH  ST.    ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  TO 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 
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Utah  Magazine,  Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT.  "^  "^''''"  ""^^" 

■KSTABLISHKI)  1*^5.').] 


We  desire  to  call  the  atte nllou  of  the  PI  nilC 
to  OUH  LOW  PRICES,  and  \\c  are  still 
determined  lo  «iell  at  (he  VERY  LOWEST  RATES 
at  RETAIL. 


GODBE  &  CO., 


All*  K^Hfiviu:::  Paily 


All    hnnicnse    variety    of  I 

"^'- "'  WALKER  BROS  \  Drugs,Medicmes 


WATERS' 

New  Seiile  Pianos. 

WITH  \i\K)\  v\\\y\\\. 


-ANC 


LARG^^.ST  stock  at  retail  i  ! 

in  ttie  I  erritory  at  C^Smc^jvmio^lfH^   PARLOR,  CHURCH  AND  CABINET 

WALKER  BROS.  I  i 


The  CHEAi^EST  store  in 
town^ 

WALKER  BROS. 

Great  induceuicnts  to  buy 

WALKER  BROS. 

GROCERIES  ami  DRY 
GOODS  exceeding:!  y  elieap 
at 

WALKER  BROS. 


Great  variety  ol'  Ladies' 
and  Cliildi-en»'  shoes,  cheap- 
er than  ever  offered  be- ore 
at 


WALKER  BROS. 


PRINTS  5  8HEET1]\GS , 
FLANNELS,  and  CLOTHS, 
greatly  below  the  regular 
prices  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


CROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps,  etc.,  decid- 
edly below  anything  ever 
offered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros 


DYE  STUFFS, 
COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

PERFUMERIES 

AND 

TOILEl>  REQUISITES. 
CASE  GOODS, 

Pare  Wines  and  Liquors, 

DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


Tbe  IhmI  iiiJiuni.ii;tniot! :     \V.in;».itt(l  for  Six  Years. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS  and  CKbAMiJ.-i'JiICES 
j;n-aily  rotluccd  lor  t  a^b.  Nc a  7 -Octave  i'ianos 
of  fi^^t-clufs  luukers  for  ^JT  u^u  ;  -^anl.  New  Cab- 
inet OrpiiiH  for  $46  am'  i,  urvi."  .•"<•«  'lun-hand  In- 
strum<™ntH  from  ':=4u  to  ?iTi'.  .^IolJtl^Iy  luJotHllinentM 
rftH'ivfd.  Illusti.itfil  CataK'^uo-*  ujai!e«l  Itir  three 
cut"*. 


No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 


With  which  their  Estn)»!if.hnittnts  will  i.o  krpt  con- 


rt)rTllton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes,  Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  &c. 

BC^  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT?  are  ctrerca  to  casli 
and  short  time  biiyeie'.    Cull  ami  examine  at 

Ezchang-e  Baildsr,  SALT  LAKE  CITT, 

Or  at  tlieir  Branch  House, 

Main  Street OGDEN. 


rA.STAVO.V/vlZ»S': 

Waters'  Pianos  are  known  h«  among  tlio  very  beat. 
— iVeio  York  Kvanfjf Hit. 

■\Vo  can  fpeak  of  il»e  meriti)  of  the  Waters'  Pianos 
from  porBOual  knowIoUge  as  belug  of  th«  very  best 
quality. — ChriHian  Jntelligcticn'. 

Tli«  Water  *  Piai  ds  ore  built  of  the  W*<t  and 
raottt  thoroug.Jy  eeb  loned  material.^ vtc/rocufe  aiid 
Journal. 

Waters*  Pianos  and  Melodeous  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  tiuest  made  any  where.— //owt«  Journal. 

Iloraco  Waters,  481  Broadway,  is  famed  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  lilh  Piano*  and  Organ^*. — Lumug  Poit. 

The  Watern  Piano  ranks  with  the  best  manufac- 
tured in  America, —  Tlw  Judeprndent,  X.  }'. 

Our  friends  will  find  at  Mr.  Waters'  store  the  very 

IfNt  asnortmeiit  of  Pianof,  5lelo«U-ouM  and  Orttans  to 

1  bo  found  in  ilje  UuiU-4  State-*. —  (jiaham's  Mayazinc 

I      MvsiCAL  Doings. — l?;n«  e  Mr.  W.itorii  gave  ny  pub- 

'  li.-«hiug  ^heet  mu>;c,  he  ha?  d»'Votcd  his  whole  capitaJ 

I  and  attention  to  the  manutactuie  and  ^nle  of  Pianoti 

Hud  Meknlions',     He  hu«»  just  i^MKMl  a  OHtalog^ue  of 

I  his  new  in<>trumeut«,  giving  a  new  scale  kX  pricff, 

I   which  shttw*.  u  niark"d  reduction  Irom  li»rmer  rate^, 

and  his  Piano-,  ii;tve  recently  been  awarded  the  First 

I  Premium  at  sevcnil  Fairs.     Many  people  of  the  pre- 

'  M'Utday,  who  are  iittr;i<  loJ,  ii  n<'\  n'liiu^ed,  with  the 

llaminix  adverti-eii.ft  !•!  ot  rival  ptaao  hou'-t"*,  prob- 

'  a'dy   uverlot  k   tl.e  i.io.Ie.st   numurjK fuvr  like   Mr, 

^V:lter^•.  but   w..'  i.rtpiKMi    t>.  l(.n..\v    ihat  his  in^tJ    - 

I  menisearnetl  him  agoud  reputation  lung  l^efoie  ' 

jto'^itions  and  "lionor^"  coimecicd  therewith    wer« 

j  ever  thonjilit  of;  iutlccd,  we  liave  one  of  Mr.  Waters' 

\  Piano-l(ine«<  m  w  in   our  reMfleiiee.   (wliere  it   haa 

Hi-jud  lor  year-.'oi  whidi  .my  luaiiuliuturer  in  the 

World   miKht   le  jirouil.    M  e  liuve  always  been  de- 

lijihted  witli  it  a>.  a  >weet  toned  \\v\  powerful  in»<tru- 

nunt,  and  there  i.>>  no  doubt  of  its  durability  :  more 

than  thi".  some  of  the  I'o.-st  amateur  jilayeis  in  the 

i  city,  and  v,vernl  celeljrated  jManiHlH.  have  perf<»ra:ed 

!  on   the  ^•aid  ]>iHno,  an*l  all  proiiounee  it  a  ^'UI■erior 

I  n\M\  fiimt-chisA liistruiiu ut.     Slron;^-er  indorsement  we 

I  could  not  ^iv«'. —  Ihmc  Journal. 


6ILLET'<i  WASHING  CHRYSTAL  I  f"!'^^^*^  BOAKDIXU  hoi  SE-Lovers  of  First  Claw  L  T\R.  J.  N.  CUNNINOHAM'S  MEDICAL  DISPKKS- 
1JII.I.C  I  O  OMOniRa  Un  n  I  O  l  mi.  I  t/  Refreshment^  take  notice  that  J.  M.  MatthCW*8  I  V  ary.  lor  the  cure  of  all  Chronic  Complaints,  thrw 
Bfakef  waohing  eafy,  removes  all  stains,  and  BLUES  I  Rj^SrAURANT  is  now  open  and  ready  to  accom-  I  doors  we*t  (»f  Theatre,  yever  Sores,  Cancers,  Fe- 
THE  CLOTHES  at  the  tame  time.  |  rnodate    his    friends    and   the   public.     Give  him  a  I  nale  W'eakness,  Rheumatism,  and  all  complaint    to 

■  call.     Four  d.>or«  ea«it  ofO<'dbes    Exchange  Build-  L   which  the  human  lamilv  are  subjected,  are  positively 
ing-i.  .7  lured. 


Askycnr  gnx  ens  f<,r  it,  I'VEKTDOLr 


G9DB£&Com  for  drugs,  MEDICINES,  AND  PAIJMITS. 


<--)    Clubs 


SINGLE  NUMBER,  20  CENTS;   PER  YEAR,  $4.50 1   i'ER  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 
Two  Copies,  $8)    Four  Copies,  $14}   Six  Copies,  $20}   Twelve  Copies,  $39 1   Twenty  Copies,  $60. 
Clubs  forwarding  full  price  will  roccivo,  GRATIS,  trom  two  to  elsbt 
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NOTHING^  LOST. 

NothiDg  is  lost  (  the  drop  of  dew 

Which  trembles  on  the  leaf  or  flower. 
Is  but  exhaled,  to  fall  anew 

In  summer's  thunder-shower; 
Perchance  to  shine  within  the  bow 

That  fronts  the  sun  at  fall  of  day; 
Perchance  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 

Of  fountains  far  away. 

Naughtiest;  for  e'en  the  tiniest  seed 

By  wild  birds  borne  or  breezes  blown. 
Finds  something  suited  to  its  need 

Where  'er  'tis  sown  and  grown; 
Perchance  finds  sustenance  and  soil 

In  some  remote  and  desert  place, 
Or  'mid  the  crowded  homes  of  toil — 

Sheds  nsefulness  and  grace. 

The  touching  tones  of  minstrel  art, 

The  breathings  of  the  moumful  flute, 
Which  we  have  heard  with  listening  heart. 

Are  not  extinct  when  mute; 
The  language  of  some  household  song. 

The  perfumes  of  some  cherished  flower, 
Though  gone  from  outward  sense,  belong 

To  memory's  after  hour. 

So  with  our  words,  or  harsh  or  kind. 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot; 
They  leaTC  their  influence  on  the  mind, 

Pass  on,  but  perish  not; 
As  they  are  spoken,  so  they  fall 

Upon  the  spirit  spoken  to, 
Search  it  like  drops  of  burning  gall 

Or  soothe  like  honey  dew. 

So  with  our  deeds,  for  good  or  ill 

They  hare  a  power  scarce  understood; 
Then  let  us  use  our  better  will 

To  make  them  rife  with  good; 
Like  circles  on  a  lake  they  go. 

Ring  within  ring,  and  ncTer  stay; 
Oh !  that  our  deeds  were  fashioned  so 

That  they  might  bless  alway ! 

Leslie's  Boys'  and  Oirls*  Weekly. 
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MAXIMILIAN'S  WISH. 

Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sometimes  called  the 
^Last  Knight/  from  his  chivalrous  character^  was  in  his 
youth  remarkable  for  a  high  courage  and  love  of  adventure 
which  at  times  led  him  to  feats  of  rash  daring. 

Among  the  many  lands  over  which  he  ruled,  none  was  so 
dear  to  him  as  the  mountainous  Tyrol.  Partly  from  the 
simple  and  loving  loyalty  of  the  hardy  shephqrds  and  moun- 


taineers who  dwelt  there,  partly  also  because  hunting  among 
the  Tyrolese  Alps  was  was  one  of  his  chief  pleasures. 

On  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1493,  the  young  emperor, 
who  was  staying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Innsbriick,  rose  be- 
fore dawn  for  a  dav*s  chamois  hunting.  He  took  with  him 
a  few  courtiers  and  some  experienced  hunters. 

At  sunrise  they  were  already  high  up  on  the  mountain 
pastures,  wbich  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  chamois,  tile 
valleys  beneath  them  were  still  covered  by  a  sea  of  white 
mist,  Vhile  the  golden  rays  of  morning  i&one  from  an  un- 
clouded sky  on  Uie  snowy  peaks  and  ridges  above  them. 

Maximilian  fixed  a  longing  gaze  on  the  rocky  summite, 
which  stood  out  clear  and  sharp  against  the  blue  heavens. 
He  felt  the  power  of  the  fresb  mountain  air  and  the  sublime 
scenery,  and  it  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
daring. 

*^I  wish,"  said  he,  "that  I  could  gain  to-day  some  spot 
which  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod  before,  and  where  no 
man  should  be  able  to  follow;  a  spot  among  the  homes  of 
the  chamois  land  the  eagle;  where  the  busy  hum  of  men 
should  be  lost  to  my  ear,  and  all  the  crowdea  earth  should 
lie  beneath  my  feet;  where  even  the  thunder-clouds  should 
mutter  far  below  me,  while  I  stood  in  eternal  sunshine 
That  would  be  a  fit  spot  for  the  throne  of  an  emperor ! " 

The  courtiers  replied  that  his  majesty  had  out  to  wish 
and  it  would  be  fulfilled — to  such  a  renowned  hunter  and 
intrepid  mountaineer  what  could  be  impossible  ? 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  huntsmen  gave  notice  that  he 
had  sighted  some  chamois;  the  whole  party,  guided  by  him, 
cautiously  approached  a  rocky  point,  behind  which  the  ani- 
mals were  grazing.  On  this  point  of  foek  stood  a  single 
chamois,  its  graceful  head  raised,  as  if  on  the  watch.  Long 
before  they  were  within  shot  range,  they  heard  it  utter  the 
peculiar  piping  cry  by  which  the  chamois  gives  notice  of 
danger  to  its  fellows,  and  then  off  it  bounded  with  flying 
leaps  toward  the  rocky  solitudes  above.  Maximilian  followed 
on  its  track,  and  had  soon  distanced  his  attendants.  To  be 
a  good  chamois-hunter,  a  firm  foot  and  a  steady  head  are  re- 
quired, for  these  beautiful  little  animals  lead  their  p'lrsuer 
into  their  own  peculiar  domain,  the  rocky  wastes  just  below 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  there  they  climb  and 
spring  with  wonderful  agility,  and  if  they  cannot  escape,  it 
is  said  that  they  will  rather  leap  over  a  precipice  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces,  than  fall  into  the  power  of  man. 

Maximilian  had  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  this  adven- 
turous chase,  and  was  generally  most  successful  in  it.  Now 
he  reached  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  which  the  chamois  had 
passed;  black  yawned  the  abyss  at  his  feet,  while  beyond 
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the  rocks  ruse  steep  and  forbidflijig,  with  but  one  little  spot 
where  a  man  could  find  footing.  One  moment  he  paused, 
then  with  &  light  ^ring  he  gained  the  other  side,  while  a 
shout,  half  of  admiration,  half  of  terror,  burst  from  his  as- 
tonished suite. 

"That  was  a  royal  leap!  Who  follows?"  cried  Maximil- 
ian, with  an  exulting  laugh.  Then  ho  sped  onward,  intensely 
enjoying  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 

For  a  moment  he  lost  the  chamois  from  view,  then  it  ap- 
peared again,  its  form  standing  out  against  the  sky,  on  one 
of  those  rocky  ridges  that  have  been  compared  to  the  back- 
bone of  a  fish,  but  are  perhaps  more  like  the  upper  edge  of  a 
steep-gabled  rocf.  To  gain  this  ridge  it  was  needful  to 
climb  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice;  but  Maximilian, 
nothing  daunted,  followed  on,  diiving  small  iron  holdfasts 
into  the  rock  in  places  where  he  could  gain  no  footing,  and 
holding  on  by  the  hook,  at  the  upper  end  of  his  iron-pointed 
Alp  stick.  At  last,  he  seized  a  piece  of  projecting  rock  with 
his  hand,  hoping  to  swing  himself  up  by  it,  but  the  stone 
did  not  bear  his  weight,  it  loosened  and  fell,  and  the  emperor 
fell  with  it. 

Breathless  and  stunned,  it  was  some  minutes  before  he 
recovered  consciousness  after  the  fall.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  he  found  that  he  had  received  no  injury,  except  a 
few  bruises,  and  his  first  thought  was  that  he  was  most 
lucky  to  have  escaped  so  well.  Then  he  began  to  look 
about  him.  lie  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  crevice,  or  hollow 
in  the  rocks;  on  one  side  they  rose  above  him  as  a  high 
wall  which  it  was  impossible  to  scale;  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  hardly  higher  than  his  head,  so  that  on  this  side 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  hollow. 

"Lucky  again,"  thought  Maximilian;  but  as  he  emerged 
from  the  crevice  and  rose  to  his  feet,  he  remained  motionless 
in  awe-struck  consternation.  lie  stood  on  a  narrow  ledge,  a 
space  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men  abreast,  and  beneath 
him,  sheer  down  t'^  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  sank  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock.  He  knew  the  place;  it  was 
called  St.  Martin's  Wall,  from  the  neighboring  chapel  of  St. 
Martin ,  and  the  valley  below  it,  which  was  now  concealed 
from  his  view  by  white  rolling  vapors,  was  the  Valley  of 
Zierlein. 

Above  him  rose  the  ^-wall,"  so  straight  and  smooth,  that 
it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  think  of  scaling  it.  The  only  spot 
within  sight,  where  a  man  could  find  footing,  was  the  narrow 
shelf  on  which  he  stood.  The  ledge  itself  extended  but  a 
few  feet  on  either  side,  and  then  ceased  abruptly. 

In  vain  Max  gazed  around  for  some  way  of  escape. 

No  handsbreadth  was  there  to  which  to  cling ;  no  hold 
for  foot  or  hand  of  the  most  expert  climber — beneath,  a  sea 
of  cloud ;  above,  a  sea  of  air. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  whir  and  a  rush  of  great 
wings  in  his  face — it  was  a  mountain  eagle  which  swooped 
past  him,  and  the  wind  of  whose  flight  was  so  strong  that  it 
had  nearly  thrown  him  off  his  balance.  He  recollected  that 
he  had  heard  how  these  eagles  try  to  drive  any  larger  prey, 
too  heavy  to  be  seized  in  their  talons,  to  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  so,  by  suddenly  whirling  round  it,  they  may  dash 
it  over  the  brink;  and  how  they  had  tried  this  manoeuvre 
more  than  once  to  hunters  whom  they  found  in  critical  and 
helpless  positions.  And  then  his  wish  of  the  morning  oc- 
curred to  him.  How  literally  and  exactly  it  had  been  ful- 
filled I  And  how  little  could  tte  emperor  exult  in  his  lofty 
and  airy  throne  I  lie  merely  felt  with  a  shudder  his  own 
exceeding  littleness  in  the  face  of  the  great  realities  of  Na- 
ture and  Nature's  God. 

Beneath,  in  the  valley  of  Zierlein,  a  shepherd  was  watch- 
ing his  flocks.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  drew  the  mists 
off  which  clung  round  the  foot  of  St.  Martin's  Wall,  he  no- 


ticed a  dark  sped^  moving  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  He 
observed  it  narrowly. 

"It  is  a  mani"  he  cried;  "what  witchcraft  has  brought 
him  there?" 

And  he  ran  to  tell  the  wonder  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley.  Soon  a  little  crowd  was  collected  and  stood  gazing 
up  at  St.  Martin's  Wall. 

"God  be  with  him!"  was  the  compassionate  exclamation 
of  all.  "He  can  never  leave  that  spot  alive — he  must  perish 
miserably  of  Hunger !" 

Just  then  a  party  of  horsemen  galloped  along  the  valley, 
and  rode  up  to  the  crowd,  which  was  increasing  every  mo- 
ment. It  was  the  emperor's  suite,  who,  giving  up  all  hope 
of  following  his  perilous  course,  had  gone  back  to  where  they 
had  left  their  horses  in  the  morning,  and  ridden  round,  hop- 
ing to  meet  their  master  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

"Has  the  emperor  passed  this  way?"  one  of  them  called 
out.  "He  climbed  up  so  far  among  the  rocks  -that  we  lost 
sight  of  him." 

The  shepherd  east  a  terrified  look  at  the  wall,  and,  point- 
ing upward,  said: 

"That  must  be  he  up  yonder.  God  have  mercy  upon  him!" 

The  emperor's  attendants  gazed  at  the  figure,  and  at  each 
other  in  horror.  One  of  them  had  a  speaking-trumpet  with 
him  such  as  mountaineers  sometimes  use  for  shouting  to  one 
another  among  the  hills.  He  raised  it  Uy  his  mouth,  and 
cried  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice: 

"If  it  is  the  emperor  who  stands  there,  we  pray  him  to 
cast  down  a  stone." 

There  was  a  breathless  hush  of  suspense  now  among  the 
crowd,  and  down  came  the  stone,  crashing  into  the  roof  of  a 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 

A  loud  «ry  of  lamentation  broke  from  the  people,  and  was 
echoed  on  every  side  among  the  mountains.  For  they  loved 
their  young  emperor  for  the  winning  charm  of  his  manner, 
for  his  frank  and  kindly  ways,  and  especial  fondness  for  their 
country. 

The  sound  of  that  wail  reached  Max's  ears,  and  looking 
down  he  could  see  the  crowd  of  people,  appearing  from  the 
giddy  height  like  an  army  of  ants — ^a  black  patch  on  the 
bright  green  of  the  valley.  The  sound  and  sight  raised  his 
hopes;  he  had  completely  given  up  all  thought  of  delivering 
himself  by  his  own  exertions,  but  he  still  thought  help  from 
others  might  bo  possible.  And  now  that  his  situation  was 
discovered,  the  people  he  knew  would  do  whatever  lay  in  the 
power  of  man  for  his  deliverance.  So  he  kept  up  his  courage, 
and  waited  patiently  and  hopefully.  It  was  so  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  be  standing  there  in  the  bright  sunshine,  full  of 
youthful  health  and  strength,  was  a  dying  man,  and  never 
would  leave  that  spot  alive. 

Higher  and  higner  rose  the  sun.  It  was  mid-day  now, 
and  the  reflected  heat  from  the  rocky  wall  was  well-nigh  too 
great  to  bear.  The  stones  beneath  his  feet  became  as  hot  as 
a  furnace,  and  the  sunbeams  smote  fiercely  on  his  head.  Ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  thirst,  by  heat  and  weariness,  he  sat 
down  on  the  scorching  rock.  The  furious  headache  and  diz- 
ziness which  came  over  him  made  him  fear  that  he  was  about 
to  become  insensible.  He  longed  for  some  certainty  as  to 
his  fate  before  consciousness  had  forsaken  him,  and  follow- 
ing a  sudden  thought,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  parch- 
ment book,  tore  out  a  blank  leaf  and  wrote  on  it  with  pencil, 
then  tied  the  parchment  to  a  stone  with  some  gold  ribbon  he 
happened  to  have  with  him,and  let  the  stone  fall  into  the  val- 
ley as  he  had  done  the  first.  What  he  had  written  was  the 
question,  "Whether  any  human  help  was  i>ossible  ?  "  He 
waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  answer;  but  no  sound  reached 
his  ear  but  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  eagle.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  he  repeated  the  message,  lest  the  first  should  not 
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have  been  observed  —  still  there  was  silence,  though  the 
crowd  in  the  valley  had  been  increasing  all  day;  and  now  a 
vast  a)5seuibly — the  inhabitants  of  Zierlien  and  all  the  district 
round — had  gathered  at  the  foot  of  that  fatal  throne  which 
the  emperor  had  desired  for  himself. 

Terrible  indeed — who  can  tell  how  terrible  —  were  those 
hours  of  suspense  to  Max?  Many  deep  and  heart-searching 
thoughts  visited  him — thoughts  of  remorse  for  many  sins,  of 
self  reproach  for  the  great  responsibilities  unfaithfully  ful- 
filled. . 

The  day  wore  on,  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  toward  the 
west,  and  Max  could  no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  help  possible,  that  all  hope  must  be  over  for 
him.  It  seemed  as  soon  as  he  had  faced  this  certainty  that 
a  calui  resignation,  a  high  courage  and  resolve,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  soul.  If  he  was  to  die,  he  would  die  as  became  a 
king  and  a  ('hristian — if  this  world  were  vanishing  from  him, 
he  would  lay  firm  hold  of  the  next. 

Again  he  tore  a  leaf  from  his  book,  and  wrote  on  it.  There 
was  no  more  gold  ribbon  to  bind  it  to  the  stone,  so  he  took 
the  cjiain  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece — what  value  had 
it  for  a  dying  man? — and  from  that  high  and  airy  grave  he 
threw  the  stone  down  among  the  living. 

It  was  found,  like  the  others  before  it.  None  had  an- 
swered these,  because  no  one  was  to  be  found  willing  to  be 
a  messenger  of  death  to  the  much  loved  emperor.  The 
man  who  found  the  stone  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  assem- 
bled crowd,  for  the  emperor's  messages  were  addressed  to 
all  Tyrol.     And  this  was  the  message: 

Oh  Tyrol,  my  last  warm  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  love  which  has 
so  long  been  faithful  to  me. 

In  my  pride  and  boastfulness  I  tempted  God,  and  my  life  is  now 
the  penalty.  I  know  that  no  help  is  possible.  Ood's  will  be  done 
— His  Willis  just  and  right. 

Yd  one  thing,  good  friends,  you  can  do  for  me,  and  I  will  be 
thankful  to  you  even  in  death.  Send  a  messenger  to  Zierlien  im- 
mediately for  the  holj  sacrament  for  which  my  soul  thirsts.  And 
when  the  priest  is  standing  by  the  river,  let  H  be  announced  to  me 
bj  a  shot,  and  let  another  shot  tell  me  when  I  am  to  receive  the 
blessing.  And  then  I  pray  you  unite  your  prayers  with  mine  to 
the  great  Helper  in  time  of  need,  that  He  may  strengthen  me  to 
endure  the  pains  of  a  lingering  death. 

Farewell,  my  Tyrol, 

Max. 

The  reader's  voice  often  faltered  as  he  read  this  letter  amid 
the  sobs  and  cries  of  the  multitude. 

Off  sped  the  messenger  to  Zierlien,  and  in  haste  came  the 
-  priest. 

Max  heard  the  shot,  and  looking  down,  could  see  the 
white  robe  of  the  priest  standing  by  the  river,  which  looked 
like  a  little  silver  thread  to  him.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
1  ;  knees  in  all  penitence  and  submission,  praying  that  he  might 
be  a  spiritual  partaker  of  Christ,  though  he  could  not  re- 
ceive m  body  the  signs  of  salvation.  Then  the  second  shot 
rang  on  the  air,  and  through  the  speaking-trumpet  came  the 
words  of  the  blessing  : 

"May  God's  blessing  be  upon  thee  in  thy  great  need — the 
blessing  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
heaven  and  earth  praise  forever." 

The  emperor  felt  a  deep  peace  filling  his  heart  as  the  words 
of  the  blessing  were  waflcd  to  his  ear. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  sunk  behind  the  mountain  range 
beyond  the  valley  of  Zierlien;  but  a  rosy  blush  still  lingered 
on  the  snowy  summits,  and  the  western  sky  glowed  in  crim- 
son and  gold.  Beneath,  in  the  deep  purple  shade  of  the  val- 
ley, the  people  all  knelt,  and  the  emperor  could  hear  a  faint 
murmur  which  told  him  they  were  praying  for  him. 

Touched  by  their  sympathy,  he  too  continued  kneeling  in 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
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It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  came  forth 
on  the  deep  blue  sky,  till  at  last  all  the  heavenly  host  stood 
in  glittering  array.  The  sublime  peace  of  tliosj  silent  eter- 
nal fires  stole  into  Max's  heart,  and  drew  his  thoughts  and  de- 
sires heavenward  to  eternal  Love  and  eternal  Rest.  So  he 
knelt  on,  wrapt  in  prayer  and  in  Ipfly  and  holy  thoughts. 

Suddenly  a  bright  gleam  flashed  on  his  eyes,  and  a  figure 
in  a  flicker  and  dazzle  of  light  stood  before  him.  No  wonder 
that  in  his  present  mood,  his  spirit  raised  above  earthly 
things,  this  vision  should  seem  to  him  something  more  than 
human. 

"Lord  Emperor,"  it  spake,  "follow  me  quickly — the  way 
is  far  and  the  torch  is  burning  out." 

Hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  in  the  land  of  mortals  or 
not,  Max  asked: 

"Who  art  thou?'' 

"A  messenger  sent  to  save  the  emperor." 

Max  rose;  as  he  gazed  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  vision 
assumed  the  form  of  a  bright-haired,  barefooted  poasantyouth 
holding  a  torch  in  his  hand. 

"How  didst  thou  find  thy  way  to  the  clifif?"  he  asked. 

"I  know  the  mountains  well,  and  every  path  in  them." 

"Has  heaven  sent  thee  to  me?"  said  Max,  .still  feeling  as 
if  he  were  in  the  dream  world. 

"Truly,  it  is  God's  will  t^  deliver  thee  by  my  hand,"  was 
the  simple  answer. 

The  youth  now  turned  and  slid  down  into  the  hollow  out 
of  which  Max  had  climbed  that  morning,  and  then  glided 
through  a  crevice  in  the  rock  behind,  which  the  emperor 
had  failed  to  detect.  Stooping  low,  he  with  difficulty  squeezed 
through  the  narrow  chink,  and  saw  the  torch  flaring  below 
him  down  a  steep,  rugged  fissure  which  led  into  the  heart  of 
the  rock.  Leaping  and  sliding,  he  followed  on,  and  the 
torch  moving  rapidly  before  him,  it«  red  light  gleaming  on 
metallic  ores,  and  glittering  on  rock  crystals.  Sometimes  a 
low  thundering  sound  was  heard,  as  of  underground  water- 
falls, sometimes  water  dripping  from  the  rocky  roof  made  the 
torch  hiss  and  sputter.  Downward  they  went,  miles  and 
miles  downward,  till  at  la^it  the  ravine  opened  into  a  long, 
low,  nearly  flat-^bottouied  cavern,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
torch  and  its  bearer  suddenly  vanished.  But  at  the  place 
where  he  had  disappeared  there  was  a  glimmer  of  pale  light. 
Max  groped  his  way  toward  it,  and  drew  a  long  breath  as  he 
found  himself  again  in  the  open  air,  with  the  silent  stars 
above  him  and  the  soft  grass  beneath  his  feet.  He  looked 
round  for  his  deliverer,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  He  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  in  the  valley  of  Zierlien,  and  afar  he 
heard  a  confused  noise,  as  of  an  assembled  multitude.  Ho 
followed  the  sound  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  St.  Martin's 
Wall  and  saw  the  priest  and  people  still  praying  for  him. 
Deeeply  moved,  be  stepped  into  their  midst  and  cried  : 

"Praise  the  Lord  with  me,  my  people.  See,  He  has  de- 
livered me!" 

The  emperor  was  never  able  to  discover  his  deliverer.  A  re- 
port soon  spread  among  the  people  that  an  angel  had  saved 
him.     When  this  rumor  reached  the  emperor's  ears  he  said: 

"Yes,  truly,  it  was  an  angel;  my  guardian  angel,  who  has 
many  a  time  come  to  my  help — ^he  is  called  in  German  *The 
People's  loyal  Love.' " 

Maximilian  never  forgot  that  day  on  St.  Martin's  Wall. 
It  taught  him  many  a  lesson.  It  is  said  that  he  never  again 
went  out  chamois-hunting  without  commending  himself  "a /« 
garde  de  Di'eu"  as  the  native  mountaineers  of  Switzerland 
and  Tyrol  are  wont  to  do.  And  this  spirit  of  thoughtless 
daring  was  sobered  into  a  true  and  higher  courage,  which, 
throughout  his  life,  never  forsook  him  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  death.  [^Frank  Leslies  Pleasant  Jfmirs. 
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THE    ORDER    OF    ENOCH; 

OR.  THB  LAW  OP  EQUALITY. 

BY  £LT  B.  KELSEY. 

As  a  sequel  to  our  article  on  Tithing  and  Consecration,  we 
now  offer  a  few  reflections  on  *'The  Order  of  Enoch,"  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  may  understand  what  that  order 
really  is,  that  his  been  dwelt  upon  so  much  of  late  by  our 
teachers.  The  Law  of  Consecration,  as  hefore  shewn,  was 
given  as  "the  heginnhig  of  the  tithing  of  my  people,"  (Doc. 
and  Gov.,  page  323)  and  the  law  of  Tithing  was  given  as  the 
standing  law  unto  the  whole  Church,  to  endure  for  ever — 
which,  for  ever,  applies,  no  doubt,  only  to  the  conditions  of 
this  life. 

The  Law  of  Consecration  demands  the  mrplm  property  of 
all  believers,  as  a  sign  of  acceptance  of  the  law,  and  the  law 
of  Tithing  calls  for  the  payment,  annually,  of  the  tenth  of  the 
surplus  or  interest,  arising  from  each  year's  labor,  that  as 
the  poor  are  to  be  **always  with  us"  there  might  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  revenue,  out  of  which  they  could  always  be 
aided  or  relieved.  The  Order  of  Enoch  is  the  real  "higher 
law."  The  Law  of  Consecration  being,  as  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  says,  the  heginmnq;  the  Law  of  Tithing  the  caii" 
tinuance,  and  the  Order  of  Enoch  the  voluntary  result  of  the 
system  of  union  to  be  established  among  the  people  of  God. 
The  laws  of  Consecration  and  Tithing  are  calculated,  in  their 
nature  and  operation,  to  cultivate  and  develop  a  generous 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  classes — especially  of^he 
poor  and  unfortunate — on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  well-tO'do 
portion  of  the  Church.  Equality,  in  the  communistic 
sense  of  the  word,  is  not  taught  by  any  revelation  ever  given 
on  the  subject  of  Consecration  and  Tithing.  The  *'Order  of 
Enoch"  is  the  higher  law  growing  out  of  the  two  laws  or 
conditions,  before  spoken  of.  The  "Order  of  Enoch"  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  grand  system  of  voluntary  co-partner- 
ships, designed  to  be  organized  in  Zion,  and  all  her  stakes, 
so  fast  as  the  people  grow  up  to  that  standard,  or  develop- 
ment, absolutely  necessary,  before  any  such  svetem  could 
possibly  be  established.  Deity  never  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  impossible  conditions  for  the  management  of  society. 
A  higher  principle  of  law  may  be  given,  years,  nay,  ages  be- 
fore a  people  are  found  capable  of  living  up  to  its  conditioBS. 
"Do  unto  others  as  ye  wotdd  have  them  do  unto  you,"  is  a 
principle  of  divine  justice  and  truth,  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  human  race  for  acceptance  for  over  eighteen  centuries. 
Where  are  the  peoples,  or  the  societies  to  be  found  to-day, 
who  not  only  engrave  this  beautiful  law  upon  their  temples, 
but  live  up  to  its  requirements  ?  The  "Order  of  Enoch"  is 
suited  only  for  that  class  of  mind  that  has  attained  to  the 
highest  standard  of  human  development.  In  the  library  of 
every  well  ordered  school  may  be  found  every  class  of  books, 
from  the  Primer  to  those  containing  treatises  on  the  various 
sciences  in  their  most  advanced  stages.  Where  can  you  find 
a  teacher  or  professor  in  charge  of  a  school,  embracing  child- 
ren of  all  ages  and  conditions,  so  much  of  a  dolt  as  to  imagine 
that  he  is  bound  by  any  principle  of  wisdom  or  justice  to 
require  an  equal  amount  of  obedience  to  principles  taught 
in  each  and  every  book,  from  any  one  or  any  specified  num- 
ber of  his  pupils '?  A  comprehensive  observance  of  geometric 
rules  is  only  required  of  advanced  mathematicians. 

However  impossible,  then,  it  may  appear  to  some,  that 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "Order  of  Enoch,"  can  ever 
be  other  than  visionary,  let  them  consider  that  this  order  is 
no  more  antedated  now,  than  was  the  beautiful  saying,  "Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  before  the 
time  to  that  class  of  minds  represented  by  the  Pharisee,  who 
thanked  Qod  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  are;  having 


especial  reference  to  the  poor  publican  who  was  beating  bis 
breast  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  "Order  of  Enoch,"  and  find  what 
the  Lord  says  on  the  subject,  Doc.  &  Co  v.,  Page  235,  Par. 
1,  the  Lord  says, — 

And  behold,  and  lo,  it  must  needs  be  that  there  be  tn  organi- 
zation of  my  people,  in  regulating  and  establishing  the  affairs  of 
the  store  house  for  the  poor  of  my  people,  both  in  this  place  (Kirt- 
land)  and  in  the  land  of  Zion,  or  in  other  words  the  City  of  Bnoeh, 
for  a  permanent  and  everlasting  establishment  and  order  unto  my 
church,  to  advance  the  cause,  ivhich  ye  have  espoused  to  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  and  to  the  glory  of  your  Father  who  is  in  Ileaven, 
that  you  may  be  equal  in  the  land  of  heavenly  things;  yea,  and 
earthly  things  also,  for  the  obtaining  of  heavenly  things;  for  if  ye 
are  not  equal  in  earthly  things,  ye  cannot  be  equal  in  obtaining 
heavenly  things. 

Here  we  find  that  the  principleiis  laid  down  that  to  be 
equal  in  our  opportunities  of  gaining  heavenly  things,  we 
must  be  equal  in  our  temporal  condition.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood here,  however,  that  goodness  alone,  although  it  will 
save  a  man,  will  never  exalt  him  in  heaven,  worlds  without 
end.  The  cultivation  of  thought,  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  intellect,  and  the  development  of  all  the  spiritual  powers, 
based  on  goodness — will  alone  exalt  a  being  in  the  great 
future  of  our  existence — as  they  alone,  exalt  any  one  in  this 
life.  We  must,  to  be  in  equal  condition  here,  have  equal  op- 
portunities and  be  equally  attentive,  industrious  and  stud- 
ious, or  we  can  never  stand  equally  in  the  opening  up  of  our 
spiritual  life  hereafter,  even  if  it  he  admitted  that  we  are  at 
all  likely  to  reach  equal  mental  attainments  under  similiar 
conditions. 

Hear,  further,  what  the  Lord  says  on  the  subject  of  this 
Order.     Doc.  &  Gov.  Page  257,  Par.  3. 

Behold,  here  is  wisdom  also  in  me  for  your  good.  And  you  are 
to  be  equalf  or  in  other  words,  you  are  to  have  equal  claims  on  the 
properties,  for  the  benefit  of  managing  the  concerns  of  yourstew* 
ardships,  every  man  according  to  his  wants  and  his  needs,  inas- 
much as  his  wants  arc  just. 

Further,  he  says,  Doc.  &  Gov.  Page  271,  Par..!: 

Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  give  unto  the  united  order,  organ- 
ized agreeably  to  the  commandment  previously  given,  a  revelation 
and  commandment  concerning  my  servant  Shederlaoaiaohy  that 
ye  shall  receive  him  into  the  order. 

Here  we  discover  three  principles  set  forth. 

1st.  That  the  order  had  power  to  determine  what  $houid 
be  the  past  claims  of  any  member  of  it  upon  the  "properties" 
belonging  to  it. 

2d.  That  the  order  was  not  established  for  the  whole 
Ghurch  at  once;  we  were  to  grow  up  to  it. 

3d.  That  the  members  of  the  Order  had  power  given 
them  to  say  who  should  be  admitted  into  it.  The  "order" 
possessed  the  entire  agency  of  determining  as  to  who  they 
should  admit  to  an  equal  fellowship  with  themselves  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  common  funds,  unless  the  Lord  Himself 
spoke. 

We  find  upon  page  283,  Doc.  &  Gov.,  a  revelation  without 
date,  given  to  that  branch  of  "the  Order  of  Enoch"  organ- 
ized in  Kirtland.  In  that  revelation  the  principle  is  estab 
lished  that  each  branch  of  the  order,  as  well  as  the  parent 
order  in  Zion,  had  not  only  the  right  to  determine  who 
should  be  admitted  to  membership,  but  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  hold  the  affairs  of  their  order  in  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  the  parent  order  in  Zion,  or  of  a  branch  in  any 
of  her  "stakes."  See  page  28G,  Par.  9.  On  pages  287  and 
288,  Par.  12.  Wc  find  that  no  matter  how  much  nor  how 
little,  a  person  might  be  possessed  of  this  world's  gear,  when 
he  entered  the  Order,  he  immediately  placed  himself,  in  all 
respects,  on  a  level  with  every  member  of  the  Order.  Every 
member  is  to  have  not  only  an  equal  claim  upon  its  proper- 
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tieb,  but  is  to  have  aD  equal  voice  in  detormiDing  any  and 
•very  question  of  any  interest  whatever. 

HaviDg  shown  what  the  Order  was,  as  taught  hy  Joseph, 
let  us  now  enquire  how  far  it  resembles  the  Order  of  Enoch 
as  taught  so  much  of  late. 

We  have  been  informed,  time  and  time  again,  "that  to  live 
up  to  the  higher  law,  we  must  consecrate  all  our  substance 
to  the  use  and  control  of  the  Priesthood.  The  Priesthood  re- 
ferred to  being  that  portion  of  the  Priesthood  centered  in  the 
first  Presidency  of  the  Church.  That  the  whole  Church  is 
hereafler,  under  this  '^higher  law,"  to  have  but  one  puree, 
the  fltrings  of  which  are  to  be  held  by  the  Presidency  alone, 
and,  in  whom  shall  rest  all  powers  to  dictate  that  purse. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  President  in  place  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  holy  order  of  Enoch — himself  is  constituted  the 
MA8TBE  of  not  only  the,  parent  order  in  Zion,  but  of  all  the 
organizations  instituted  in  any  of  her  "stakes.'*  We  further 
see  that  instead  of  every  member  having  ecjuul  claim  on  the 
"properties"  or  having  an  equal  voice  in  its  aflfairs,  is  to  have 
no  claim  at  all  only  such  as  the  Presidency  dictate,  and  to 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  un- 
less his  voice  shall  sustain  the  mastership  of  the  Presidency. 
If  any  member  should  unfortunately  be  endowed  with  even  a 
modicum  of  brains  and  think  differently  from  the  Presidency 
OD  any  subject,  he  may  think  on,  but  must  in  no  case  ex- 
press his  thoughts  so  as  to  influence  the  rest  against  any  de- 
cision of  the  President  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  Order, 
and  of  having  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  forever 
looked  against  him — "Oh  !  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel." 
What  comparison,  we  ask,  is  there  between  the  Lord's  plan 
for  the  management  of  this  Order  of  union  of  the  saints, 
based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  their  individual  control,  and  the 
plan  as  now  taught  by  the  Priesthood  which  vests  the  whole 
power  of  its  direction  in  an  irresponsible  head,  against  whose 
eourse  there  is  practically  no  appeal  ? 
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In  our  last  issue  we  replied  to  an  article  on  apostacy  writ- 
ten by  Elder  Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  As 
Orson  Hyde  is  the  President  of  that  body,  the  condensed 
wisdom  of  the  quorum  might  very  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected in  his  arguments.  To  what  extent  they  were  weak 
or  powerful  our  readers,  who  have  read  our  reply,  can  best 
judge.  Another  one  of  the  Twelve  now  enters  the  lists  in 
opposition  to  the  Movement,  with  a  discourse  which  is  evi- 
dentlv  intended  to  be  a  crushing  reply  to  any  query  respect- 
ing tne  divinity  of  Brigham  Young's  measures.  We  shall 
now  reply  to  his  remarks  that  the  people  may  see  how  much 
sound  reason  and  solid  arguments  two  of  the  greatest  lights 
of  the  Twelve  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  the  Priesthood. 

The  discourse  to  which  we  refer,  was  published  in  the 
Deteret  Evening  News  of  Saturday,  Dec.  11th.  The  object 
of  it  is  to  prove  that  no  legal  communication  can  possibly  come 
from  God  to  our  people  except  through  13 righam  Young,  and, 
consequently,  that  our  Manifesto  is  false. 

In  this  discourse,  as  in  a  number  of  editorials  published 
lately  in  the  De^ret  News,  great  efforts  are  made  to  arouse 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  those  who  personally 
represent  the  great  Movement  now  before  them,  by  con- 
founding their  catise  and  position  with  that  of  every  apostate 
that  ever  left  our  Church.  Article  after  article  has  appeared 
comparing  them  to  the  Laws,  the  Higbces  and  Fosters,  and 
every  other  corrupt  man  of  a  similar  class,  against  whom  our 


people  are  supposed  to  have  a  special  aversion.  This  kind  of 
"argument*'  was  started  at  our  trial  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  To  the  great  body  of  principles  and  arguments 
wc  have  issued  from  week  to  week,  but  one  answer  has  come 
back,  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one  w;ord — Apostate. 
No  arguments,  no  reasons,  but  an  incessant  cry  of  "Apos- 
tates. If  Polder  Cannon,  or  others,  imagine  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  vile  epithet  like  this  will  emother  out  of  sight  the 
array  of  Godlike  principles  we  are  continually  presenting,  so 
that  the  people  will  not  see  them,  they  simply  miscalculate, 
and  we  are  sorry  for  them.  They  moan  well  no  doubt,  but 
the  course  they  take  is  a  weak  one.  Where  is  the  scientific 
man  in  all  the  world  that  would  stoop  to  overpower  the  ar- 
guments of  an  opposing  thinker  by  calling  him  an  apostate  ? 
The  whole  scientific  world  would  laugh  at  such  evidence  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  any  philosopher,  and  take  it  as  an 
evidence  that  he  was  worsted  in  the  argument.  Of  all 
men  in  the  world,  it  is  reserved  for  priests  and  religious  lead- 
ers alone  to  meet  facts,  arguments  and  truths,  by  simply 
blackening  the  character  of  those  who  differ  with  them !  No 
other  class  of  men  on  this  earth  descend  to  it.  On  this  ac- 
count Elder  Cannon  and  his  friends  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a  course. 

In  Elder  Cannon's  Editorials  in  the  Neim,  as  well  ns  in 
OrSon  Hyde's  letter  to  the  IWegraph,  certain  parties  now  ad- 
vocating ''liberty  and  freedom,"  etc. — who  are  well  under- 
stood by  the  whole  eommunity  to  be  oui-selves — are  mixed 
up  in  one  heap  with  apostates,  because  such  always  blacken 
the  character  of  the  Presiding  Authorities,  and  "expose  the 
corruptions  of  ^lormonism."  Is  this  our  case?  Is  this  the 
sj^rrlt  of  our  Movement?  The  case  is  precisely  the  reverse; 
all  the  attempts  at  exposing  have  been  on  the  other  side! 
While  our  language  has  been  uniformly  temperate  and  kind 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church — as  this  Magazine  will  prove 
— they  have  assailed  us  in  almost  every  case,  with  the  bit- 
terest personal  denunciations ;  making  use  of  langu:«go  of 
thfe  very  kind  indulged  in  by  the  apostates  they  refer  to. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  characteristics  are  not  changing 
hands  and  getting  on  the  orthodox  side? 

In  the  above  discourse  Elder  Cannon  gives  a  list  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  at  various  times,  have  dissented  from  the 
Church  and  clain>ed  to  lead  it;  but  who  have  failed.  This 
to  Elder  Cannon's  mind  is  conclusive  proof  that  every  other 
pferson  who  shall  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstiinces  an- 
nounce a  divine  mission,  while  dissenting  from  the  policy  of 
the  leading  authorities,  must  necessarily  be  wicked  or  de- 
luded. The  want  of  logic  which  enables  a  man  to  jump  at 
conclusions  like  this,  will  be  apparent  to  a  child.  Twenty 
thousand  men,  who  differ  with  the  Authorities,  may  come 
with  false  claiu)s,  and  their  lack  of  everything  but  big  sound- 
ing assumptions  may  be  manifest  to  all;  and  then  one  or  more 
may  come  and  he  or  they  may  bring  a  message  which  (ouches 
hiiman  hearts,  and  is  pregnant  with  manifestations  of  its 
divinity.  Shall  men  follow  Elder  Cannon's  course  and 
lump  both  these  kinds  together  without  further  investiga- 
tion? Wc  do.  indeed,  announce  a  great  mission,  a'ld  we 
have  the  first  fruits  of  it  in  our  souls  to  disseminate,  in  prin- 
ciples so  sweet,  natural  and  pure,  that  they  b<*ar  their  God- 
given  testimony  upon  their  face.  We  do  not  come  before 
the  Church  with  a  mere  wonderful  story  uf  angiilic  visita- 
tions; nor  do  we  rest  our  missions  on  ordinations  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  is  true  we  do  deciare  that  angels  hioc  spoken 
tJO  us,  but  we  can  do  what  the  characters  Elder  Cann«tn  refers 
to  never  could — we  can  leave  aside  the  question  whether 
these  beings  have  spoken  to  us  or  not,  and  then  we  can  prove 
all  we  say  by  every  principle  of  light  and  truth.  Wc  can 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  superiority  of  the  principles 
which  we  bring  alone.     Angels  or  no  angels,  we  can  prove 
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every  principle  wc  present  by  common  sense;  by  solid  reason; 
by  appealing  to  every  high-born  instinct  of  the  human  heart; 
and  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  difference  be- 
tween men  who  come  out  claiming  to  be  some  gi-eat  ones, 
and  men,  the  burden  of  whose  mission  is  sheer  principle,  great 
truths  and  advanced  thoughts,  will  be  apparent  to  all.  If 
we  cannot  prove  we  have  greater  light,  nigher  and  nobler 
sentiments  to  present  to  the  world — and  that  without  simply 
falling  back  on  the  miraculous,  or  claims  to  authority,  we 
ask  no  one  to  accept  us  because  we  do.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence, then,  between  our  position  and  that  of  apostates  or 
petty  leaders  of  factions  referred  to  by  Elder  Cannon.  They 
claimed  to  preside  over  the  Church..  We  do  not.  They 
rested  their  authority  upon  their  own  personal  testimony. 
We,  simply,  announce  a  Movement,  and  rest  its  claims  upon 
the  enlightenment  it  brings  to  the  mind,  and  the  witness  of 
God  in  the  heart;  and  this  constitutes  a  difference  between 
the  representatives  of  this  Movement  and  the  class  referred 
to  by  Bro.  Cannon,  that  thousands  already  appreciate. 

Elder  Cannon  next  tries  to  show  that  certain  parties  must 
be  opposed  to  God,  because  they  are  welcomed  by  '^the 
wicked,''  while  President  Young  is  hated  and  reviled  by  the 
same  class.     lie  says: 

^<All  these  men  arose,  claioiiug  Ibat  it  was  Ihcir  right  and 
privilege,  by  ordination  or  by  special  appointment,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Church.  *  *  *  Still  !his  peculiarity, — being  hailed  as 
brethren  by  the  wicked,  characterized  them,  in  Nauvoo,  as  their 
predecessors  in  New  York,  Kirtland  and  Missouri.  Instead  of 
being  hated  and  calumniated,  and  men  seeking  their  lives  and 
persecuting  them,  they  were  hailed  with  seeming  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Men  bade  them  '*God  speed*'  and  urged  them  for- 
ward to  claim  the  rights  they  called  their  own.     *    *    *    * 

*'Brigham  became  the  inheritor  of  all  that  animosity  and  ha- 
tred that  had  been  manifested  towards  Joseph  during  his  life- 
time; and  when  Joseph  slept  in  a  bloody  grave,  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  turned  their  attention  to  Brigham  Young,  his  legal 
successor. 

'*If  the  Saints  had  wanted  evidence  in  relation  to  who  was 
the  right  man,  and  who  had  the  authority,  the  very  fact  that 
the  world  hated,  reviled  and  persecuted  Brigham  should  have 
been  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  taking  the  path  which  Jo- 
seph had  trod,  and  that  his  course  was  pleasing  in  thb  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  consequently  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Hell." 

We  can  settle  the  first  of  the  above  points  in  a  very  short 
way.  If  Elder  Cannon  means  by  "the  wicked"  persons  mor- 
ally corrupt  we  are  willing  to  meet  him  before  any  tribunal, 
or  any  committee  at  any  time,  and  challenge  him  to  prove 
that  in  any  one  particular  we  have  violated  one  law  of  purity 
or  right  ourselves,  or  that  we  are  familiarly  associated  with 
any  one  person  of  that  class.  He  should  do  this,  or  here- 
after hold  his  peace.  If  by  the  wicked  he  means  men  and 
women,  all  over  the  world,  who  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  passive  unreasoning  obedience  to  an  absolute  Priesthood, 
then  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  such  persons  wish  us  God 
speed;  because  there  is  an  instinct  in  every  human  heart, 
wide  spread  as  humanity  itself,  except  where  ignorance  and 
fanatacism  prevail,  which  makes  all  reasoning  intelligent 
men  and  women — no  matter  how  widely  they  may  differ 
with  us  on  every  other  subject — agree  in  opposition  to  so 
monstrous  a  doctrine.  And  they  should,  for  it  is  opposed  to 
reason  as  well  as  to  every  sentiment  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  is  the  most  baseless  theory  ever  offered  to  mankind. 
That  the  world  at  large  agree  with  us  on  this  point  is  natural 
enough.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  all  sensible  men  have 
to  agree  upon;  just  as  all  the  world  have  to  agree  with  our 
people  on  the  subject  of  industry  and  labor,  because  the 
principle  is  true  and  self-evident.  To  our  mind,  it  is  a  proof 
of  a  very  poor  narrow  creed  which  supposes  that  every  person 
opposed  to  it  is  wicked-  Every  sect  deems  those  wicked  who 
oppose  its  dogmas.  Ask  the  Papist  who  are  the  wicked,  and 
he  will  reply,  ''those  who  would  reduce  the  temporal  power  of 
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the  Pope."   To  his  mind  this  is  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
pei-sons  cannot  have  the  Spirit  of  God.     He  reasons  to  hiui- 
sclf,  "do  they  not  fight  God's  Priesthood;  how  then  can  they 
be  anything  but  wicked  ?"      As  the  Catholic  reasons,  so  docs 
Elder  Cannon.     To  his  conception  all  opposition  to  "Mor- 
monism"   has   but  one  explanation,  and  that — the  Devil. 
This  is  an  old  sectarian  idea,  in  existence  ages  upon  ages 
before  "Mormonism"  was  thought  of.     Ask  the  Methodist, 
the  Quaker,  the  Catholic,  the  Epsicopalian,  the  Shaker,  old  . 
sects  and  new  ones,  why  the  world  opposed  them,  and  the 
venerable  answer — old  as  the  Pope — comes  back,  that  the 
Devil  stirs  up  the  wicked  against  them.     The  writer,  him- 
self, while  a  youth,  believed  in  this  idea  firmly,  long  before 
he  ever  heard  of  "Mormon ism;"  and  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  shock  to  his  feelings  if  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  , 
had  scouted  this  time-honored  notien.     But  as  he  traveled 
amongst  mankind,  and  began  to  closely  study  human  nature, 
he  found  that  it  was  a  fanatical  conception  which  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.     Ho  found  that  opposition  to  any  man, 
or  to  any  institution,  was  no  proof  whatever  that  he  or  it  was  . 
of  God,  or  that  the  opposition  came  from  the  Devil.     He 
discovered  that  opposition  and  persecution  had  followed  the 
introduction  of  all  new  ideas.     Even   the  inventor  of  the 
Spinning  Jenny  had  to  flee  for  his  life — the  devil  was  so  op- 
posed to  him!     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  false  prophets  as 
well  as  true  ones,  have  been  pei'socuted  even  to  death.     In 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  men  claiming  to  be 
sent  of  God,  but  whose  prophecies  utterly  failed,  were  bunted 
down  and  shot,  or  otherwise  got  rid  of.     When  the  Meth-  • 
odists   started   in    England  they  were  repeatedly  mobbed, 
knocked  down,  and  brutally  treated  hundreds  of  times.     If  . 
being  opposed  and  reviled  proves  a  man  to  hold  divine  au-: 
thority,  as  Elder  Cannon  argues,  then  the  Hugenots  and  the 
Waldcnses  must  hold  about  ten  times  as  much  priesthood 
as  we  do,  for  both  those  sects  can  count  a  hundred  martyrs 
who  "sleep  in  bloody  graves"  to  our  one.     How  many  did 
we  have  killed  at  Ilauns  Mill?  perhaps  twenty.     Then  thiijc> 
of  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  MARTYRS  for  their  faith,   slain  at 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  France,  at  one  time; 
and  yet  their  faith  was  as  full  of  errors  as  any  other  form  of 
sectarianism.  The  Waldcnses,  a  people  who  with  their  leaders, 
were  hunted  in  the  mountains,  in  a  manner,  compared  to 
which,  all  the   persecutions  of  Brigham   Young   and  our, 
Church   were   but   a   speck,   were   slain   by  the    thousand  , 
from  generation  to  generation.     Terms  of  revilemept  and  - 
contempt  were  heaped  upon  them  by  the,  then,  whole  Chrw-. 
tian  civilized  world.     In  fact  thousands  of  factis  can  be  coU  . 
lected  shewing  that  persecution  proves  nothing, of  itself,  and 
that  the  brainless  and  visionary  have  been  persecuted  as  much  . 
as  any  who  ever  held  the  Priesthood  or  claimed  to;  utterly 
overthrowing  the   idea  that   any   opposition   to   President 
Young,  past  or  present,  goes  to  prove  the  divinity  of,  his 
course;  and  putting  to  the  rout  the  ignorant  belief  that  per- 
secution proves  him  or  any  of  us  to  be  the  favorites  of  heaven. 
While  we  say  this  much  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  we 
believe  that  President  Young  was  called  in  the  IVovidenc^s 
of  God  to  preside  over  our  people.   We  refer  to  Elder  Cannon's 
arguments  respecting  persecution  simply  to  show  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  reasoning  indulged  in  by  many.     There  is  no 
necessity  to  lug  in  divinity  to  account  for  persecution.     It 
can  be  easily  explained  on  natural  principles.     Generally, 
two  thirds  can  be  traced  to  the  selfishness  or  ignorance  of- 
the  pcrsecutoi*s,  and  the  balance  to  the  follies  or  extremes  of 
the  persecuted.     In  our  case  the  solution  is  clear  enough.  -. 
As  we  have  said,  all  ideas  are  persecuted, in  proportion  tQ 
thoir  novelty;  and  as  a  people  wc  presentod  a  grea'ter  num- 
ber of  startling  theories  than  any  other  set  of  religionists. 
Furthermore,  we  began  to  organize  to  carry  these  doctrines 
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practically  into  effect.     We  sent  all  over  the  world  to  gather 
converts,  and  the  ignorance  and  the  feai*s  of  our  neighbors 
were  necessarily  aroused  as  to  what  was  to  result  from  all 
this.     All  that  they  could  see  was  a  power  rising  up  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  them.     And  then,  as  we  ^ill  know, 
many  of  our  people  have,  from  time  to  time,  talked  extrava- 
gantly, and  boasted  that  our  institutions  would  some  day 
drive  all  before  them,  compel  all  to  bow  the  knee  to  our  rule. 
Cannot  a  child  see  that  there  was  in  all  this  enough  in  itself 
to  arouse  the  feelings  of  those  ignorant  or  suspicious  of  our 
true  spirit '/     If  ignorance  has  in  all  ages  caused  men  to  be 
persecuted  for  their  theories,  how  much  more  were  men  cer- 
tain to  be  persecuted  who  formed  powerful  organizations,  and 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  carry  their  new  doctrines 
into  effect — whose  course  threatened  to  absorb  in  due  time  all 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  from  their  neighbors,  and  dis- 
possess them  of  all  leadership  and  influence,  unless  they  suo- 
cumbed  to  the  new  people?  How  eould  human  nature — ^al ways 
prone  to  rebel  against  new  doctrines — be  supposed  to  quietly 
lie  still  and  see  such  a  power  arise  to  mastery  without  an  effort 
t3  put  it  down?     It  would  have  been  the  greatest  miracle 
the  world  over  saw  if  such  a  system,  true  or  false,  had  been 
permitted  by  selfish,  jealous  humanity  to  grow  up   in  its 
midst   without   fear  and  suspicion.     Under    these   circum- 
stances, what  need  is  there  to  suppose  men  wicked  because 
they  opposed  a  system  that  claimed  absolute  dominion  over 
the  destinies  of  all  mankind — proclaimed  far  and  wide  as 
our  Priesthood  do  to-day,  that  politically,  socially  and  relig- 
iously, they  will  govern  the  whole  earth?  Who  but  a  fanatic 
cannot  see  that  if  mankind  were  not  jealous  and  alarmed  at 
these  assumptions  that  they  ought  to  have  been.     If  people 
who  have  presented  no  claims  to  power  and  authority,  but 
merely  asked  the  privilege  of  differing  on    a   few  simple 
articles  of  faith,  have  been  ruthlessly  slain  by  thousand?*;  how 
can  any  man  with  a  vestige  of  intelligence  be  surprised  at 
the  persecutions  we   have  experienced  as  a  people.     The 
thing  explains  itt>elf  without  our  being  obliged  to  consider 
the  world  wicked  or  corrupt  in  heart.     Neither  do  we  need 
to  accept  Klder  Cannon's  far  fetched  and  illogical  idea  that 
the  opposition   of  the  political   and   commercial    world    to 
Brigham  Young  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  keys 
of  the  Priesthood.     A  simpler  and  far  more  natural  reason 
lies  on  the  face  of  things.     Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  President  Young  really  hcM  no  Priesthood  and 
and  still  acted   iu  political  matters  as  he  now  docs,  would  it 
not,  naturally,  c.iubo  as  much  or  more  envy  or  jealousy  i\s 
now   exists   ag.iin.^t  him?      "The   world    hate    him.''     Of 
course  they  do,  and  they  would  hate  a  Methodist,  a  Catholic, 
or  a  Pagan,  who  struck  at  the  root  of  their  trade,  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  political   influence  they  wished  to  enjoy.     It 
does  not  need  Priesthood  or  Divine  Authority  to  get  hated 
and  reviled  when  you  touch  uion's  interests  and  ambitions 
at  every  point.     This  President  Young  does  all  the  time  in 
a  thousand  ways,  as  we  all  know.     And  then  Elder  Cannon 
cries  out  they  hate  him  because  he  holds  the  Priesthood. 
What  a  marvellous   absurdity!     The   reason  of  the  great 
opposition  of  commercial  men  to  President  Young  is  clear 
enough — he  destroys  their  trade.      The  dislike  of  politicians 
is  equally  explainable :  they  find   that  President  Young's 
system  reduces  them  t(j  mere  ciphers.     lie  it  ever  so  right  it 
still  does  this.     If  these  men  believed,  as  our  people  have 
done,  in  the  divinity  of  this  order  of  things,  of  course  they 
could  accept    it.      J$ut  while  they  believe  it   to  be  mere 
superstition,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  men  of  the  wcirld  to 
act  as  angels  and  bear  this  loss  of  prestige  and  influence 
without  feeling  ?     Or  while  the  whole  American  people  be- 
lieve  we  are  no   more  than  any  other  sect  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  it  fiir  to  expect  that  that  they  should  contemplate 


the  rising  of  a  power,  which  will  not  join  with  them  and  do 
as  they  do,  without  dislike?  The  national  pride  and  desire 
for  absolute  governmental  influence  is  aroused  and  interfered 
with.  Even  supposing  this  feeling  arises  out  of  ignorance 
or  still  lower  feelings,  is  there  any  solid  reason  for  bringing 
these  national,  political  and  commercial  dislikes  forward  as 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Brigham  Young's  njcasures,  when 
they  would  exist  against  any  man  who  did  the  same  things? 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  point.  Bd. 
Cannon  says,  in  this  «^mc  discour^ic,  referring  of  course,  to 
our  Manifesto: 

Men  may  say  they  have  lieard  the  voice  of  Jesus,  or  Lejird  this, 
that  or  the  other:  but  you  will  find  that  the  power  of  God  will  at- 
tend the  kejs,  and  His  blessings  will  fuUow  the  administration  of 
His  servants  who  hold  the  authority. 

This  is  the  most  unfortunate  argument  that  Elder  Cannon 
could  have  chosen.     If  the  possession  of  tiio  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  tried  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  Ood,  we  much  fear  there  cannot  be  a  key  left  in 
the  hands  of  President  Young.     For  years  and  years  every 
manifestation  of  the  "power  of  God"  has  been  declining  in 
our  midst.     Our  sick  die  by  the  hundred.     One  case  of 
healing  does  not  occur  where  fifty  did  in  former  times.    You 
can  go  for  years  to  our  meetings  and  ''not  hoar  the  inspira- 
tion of  prophecy,"  or  any  other  gift.     This  fact  was  so  ap- 
parent to  all,  that  after  the  Manifesto  appeared,  some  of  our 
Bishops  publicly  acknowledged  the  deadness  of  the  people  t) 
spiritualgifts,  and  proposed — what  they  had  not  hadforyeais 
before — weekly  testimony  meetings  to  pray  f<»r  their  revival. 
And  such  meetings  are  now  being  held  in  this  city  for  which 
the  people,  of  course,  may  thank  the  Movement.   80  unpopu- 
lar were  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God  some  short  time 
since,  that  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  desired  a  literary  man 
in  our  midst  not  to  record  in  his  history  the  vision  of  an 
angel  which  he  had  seen,  becau.sc  that  sort  of  thing  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.     AVe  are  perfectly 
willing  to   let  the   truth   of  our   mission    be   decided    on 
Elder  Cannon's  principle.     Not  only  have  spiritual   gifts 
ceased,  but  spirit,  power  and  influence,  have  died  out  also,  and 
our  sermons  are  dry,  stale  and  monotonous.     Again  men  on 
missions  have  felt  more  divine   influence  abroad  in  the  dis- 
tant branches  of  the  Church  than  at  home.  They  have  not  only 
felt  a  greater  influence  when  away  from  headquarters,  but 
one  of  a  higher  and  sweeter  kind.     How  many,  many  Eldei^s 
have  come  back  from   their  missions  full  of  holy  influences 
and  desires  for  spiritual  life,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached 
this  TciTitory  tliey  have  felt  as  though  they  were  immersed 
in  a  tub  of  cold  water;  every  avenue  of  inspiration  to  their 
souls  closed  up  by  the  worldly  spirit  that  prevails.     Fear- 
lessly we  can  appeal  to  thousands  for  the  truth  of  what  we 
say;  for  we  have  heard  sueh sentiments  oninnumeroble  occi- 
sions.     Elder  Cannon  little  knows  what  a  dangerous  chord 
he  strikes.     Nothing  do  the  people  feel  more  sensibly  than 
the  absence  of  the  power  and  blessing  of  (lod  from  the  pro- 
sent  administration  of  late  years.     And  indeed  this  hi  one  oi' 
the  great  reasons  which  have  caused  the  Heavens  to  interfere, 
that  the  people  may  enjoy  these  blessings  of  which  m  long 
they  have  been  destitute.     We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  Divinity  of  the  Movement  tested   on    this   basis,     li' 
the  power  of  God,  in  a  thousand  forms,  docs  not  attend  it, 
let  it  perish  and  pass  «away.     Already  such  blessings  are 
being  felt  and  enjoyed,  with  such  a  sense  of  spiritual  witness 
and  testimony  that  has  not  been  enjoyed  for  years.     Let  the 
question  be  decided  on  Elder  Cannon's  grounds,  by  all  means. 
In  our  next  we  shall  test  his  arguments  of  the  divinity  of 
the  President's  position  and  measures,  drawn  from  the  l)o(- 
trinc  and  Covenants,  etc. 
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JOSEPH  SMITH  AND  HIS  WORK, 

VERSUS,  UTAH  AND  THE  PRESENT. 
No.  2. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  this  my  second  view  of  our  founder  and 
his  work,  to  lessen  the  value  of  his  chief  apostle  but  to  illus- 
trate two  types  of  character  and  phases  of  Mormonism  mark- 
ed in  our  own  history. 

In  this  investigation  misunderstand  mc  not.  I  grant  the 
potency  of  the  rule  under  which  we  have  existed  during  our 
sojourn  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  greatness  of  the  man 
who  has  administered  our  affairs,  and  the  integrity  and  de- 
voted lives  of  his  brethren,  the  Apostles.  But  truth  and 
justice  now  demand  that  we  should  look  into  the  divine  and 
human  mirrors,  found  in  the  experience  of  this  Church. 
Some  of  us  have  dared  to  do  it  at  a  great  price — the  loss  of 
a  twenty-one  years'  standing  in  that  Church  from  which  we 
have  been  cast  out,  because  we  are  not  in  the  likeness  of 
Utah  and  the  present. 

In  my  first  view  of  the  great  Mormon  Prophet  I  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Seer  by  nature  and  race.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  leading  assumptions  of  his  mission. 
To  this  let  us  now  supplement  his  Church,  and  we  shall  find 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  psychological  curiosities  ever 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  have  used  the  term  psychological  curiosities,  to  cover 
the  ground  of  the  sceptic  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the 
disciple. 

We  will  assume  that  Joseph  was  a  Sear,  and  that  his  fit- 
ness of  nature  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  the  Heavens  for 
a  spiritual  work.  But  this  is  only  the  curiosity  in  its  first 
form.  Confined  to  that,  and  it  simply  amounts  to  one  pro- 
phet and  a  personal  mission.  In  that  form  he  might  have 
been  a  light  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  splendid 
revelations — a  light  whereby  mankind  might  only  see  how 
dark  they  were.  But  here  is  the  greater  marvel,  in  the  as- 
sumption of  his  dispensation  :  "I  will  set  up  a  church  like 
unto  myself,  and  my  disciples  shall  be  the  mirrors  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  we  will  call  our  church  Zion." 

Now  if  this  comes  to  pass,  and  an  inspirational  people  is 
born  of  Joseph's  mission,  then  this  psychological  marvel 
might  be  multipH<Mi  a  thousand  fold.  And  such,  indeed, 
came  to  pass.  A  church  grew  up  like  unto  Joseph.  This 
proved  the  man's  mission,  and  further  proved  that  he  was 
the  Prophet  of  a  dispensation.  And  if  this  spiritual  church 
be  not  continued,  then  is  there  presumptive  proof  that  the 
heavens  have  for  a  time  been  closed  again;  for,  while  Joseph 
lived,  the  entire  Mormon  people  were  baptized  into  his  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  the  Heavens  did  reveal  not  to  one  man 
only  but  to  tens  of  thousands.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great  fact  that 
strikes  us  on  every  side  of  the  Mormon  experience,  that  we 
have  seen  two  phases,  first  the  Divine,  and  next  the  Human. 
But  let  us  see  the  divine  experience  of  this  Church,  for  that 
is  about  to  be  repeated. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  boy  Joseph  announced  his  first 
vision,  it  was  as  a  shock  upon  the  age  from  the  other  world. 
There  were  then  no  ten  millions  of  spiritualists  in  Christen- 
dom, to  bear  witness  even  of  the  simple  fact  of  another  life, 
much  less  a  church  like  ours  bearing  testimony  of  the  higher 
truths  of  celestial  existence.     Immortality  was  a  sealed  book. 
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and  a  Joseph  was  not  merely  a  minority  of  a  thousand  to  a 
little  Utah,  as  he  might  be  considered  to-day  in  that  num- 
ber of  Mormon  elders  in  whom  his  spirit  still  lives,  but  he 
was  a  minority  of  one  to  a  world.  Do  our  brethren  think 
of  that,  when  they  inconsistently  talk  of  certain  parties  being 
mere  minorities  ?  It  is  facts,  not  minorities  or  majorities, 
which  will  stand  in  this  account.  Joseph,  then,  was  but  one 
prophet  against  the  millions  who  declared,  as  some  of  us 
practically  do  to-day,  that  the  heavens  are  closed  and  shall 
not  speak  to  man.  But  there  was  a  grand  vnajorih/  above, 
who  on  their  part  declared  that  a  spiritual  dispensation 
should  be  opened,  and  that  the  Heavens  should  reveal, 
though  all  the  priests  in  Christendom  should  forbid  God  to 
speak  and  angels  to  come  to  earth  attesting  the  immortality 
of  man. 

And  just  here  comes  the  experience  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Mormons,  who  can  answer  the  question, 
whether  Joseph  was  right,  or  whether  the  faithless  priests  of 
the  day  were  right. 

The  prophet  proclaimed  his  divine  mission  to  a  few,  and  a 
little  church  of  aix  members  was  founded,  most  of  whom 
were  of  his  own  family.  Mark  this  to-day;  for  there  are 
as  many  thousand  prophets  in  modern  Israel  as  there  were 
when  great  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb  mourned  the  apostacy 
of  his  people. 

But  the  promise  to  Joseph  was,  that  spiritual  Zion  should 
be  built  up,  and  his  problem  was  to  be  solved  in  other  men's 
experience.  It  was  a  strange  proclamation  he  made,  that 
the  thousands  in  many  lands  should  receive  the  witness  from 
on  high  of  his  mission.  Had  that  witness  not  been  given, 
his  own  testimony  would  have  been  as  nought.  But  it  was 
given,  all  Utah  will  answer  to  that,  as  but  very  few  can 
answer,  by  the  same  evidence  which  they  first  received,  con- 
cerning anything  which  is  done  to-day. 

That  little  church  of  six  grew,  and  the  knowledge  and  the 
revelations  of  God  increased  amonc:  men.  Yet  the  elders 
who  were  sent  out  as  ministers  of  this  gospel  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation, were  the  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  in 
the  social  ranks.  Joseph,  the  prophet,  himself  was  as  David 
taken  from  the  sheepfold.  Mormodism,  at  first,  came  as  a 
simple  proclamation  to  the  nations — "Jehovah  speaks,  let 
earth  give  ear."  This  was  the  burden  of  the  subject  of 
their  message,  and  the  majority  of  the  first  elders  could  do 
but  little  more  in  the  way  of  preaching  than  to  bear  a  testi- 
mony. The  sum  of  a  thousand  sermons  amounted  to  but 
little  more  than  the  testimony  that  God  had  again  called  a 
Prophet,  that  the  Heavens  were  opened,  and  that  spiritual 
power  was  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh.  The  most 
illiterate  of  the  Mormon  preachers,  however,  succeeded  in 
committing  to  memory  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  were : 

*'And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe.  In  my  name 
they  shall  cast  out  deyils;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues; 
they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
it  shall  not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover." 

To  this  was  added  Peter's  quotation  of  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Joel,  applied  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  specially 
designed — so  the  Mormon  elders  declared — for  our  times: 

*<And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daugh- 
ters shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my 
handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  spirit,  and  they 
shall  prophesy." 

In  all  the  history  of  missionary  labors,  excepting  in  the 

case  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  never   did  simple-minded 

men,  with  so  brief  a  chapter  of  theology,  accomplish  such 

I  vast  results  as  did  these  illiterate  Mormon  elders  and  priests. 
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One  of  those  xesults  was  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  |the 
church  at  one  time  numbered  thinj-one  thousand,  with  over 
fifty  conferences,  comprising  between  five  hundred  and  a 
thousand  branches. 

Now  the  philosophy  of  these  results  and  of  the  very  exist- 
ence and  history  of  the  Mormons  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  that  was  promised  was  fidfiUed  in  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  the  disciples.  Next  to  that  given  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  it  is  the  most  marvellous  psychological  example 
found  in  the  history  of  religious  movements.  Indeed  these 
two  great  Christian  examples  seem  to  be  the  only  scientfjic 
expositions  of  a  spiritual  Church  and  a  spiritual  movement 
ever  known  among  mankind.  It  was  not  a  mere  religious 
epidemic,  not  a  number  of  promiscuous  experiences,  but  an 
organized  spiritual  movement  answering  to  the  most  scien- 
tific methods  of  operation.  Just  as  though  the  very  Heavens 
had  entered  into  a  thorough  understanding  and  compact  to 
fulfil  the  general  promises  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  did  his 
great  spiritual  mission  develop  itself  among  the  nations. 
Thus  was  it  precisely  in  the  dispensation  established  by 
Jesus  and  developed  by  him  after  His  resurrection.  This 
remarkable  fact  gives  strong  evidence  that  the  second  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  established  by  Joseph,  also  came  down 
through  the  immediate  ministry  of  Jesus  and  his  angels  to 
us.  The  entire  Mormon  Church  was  baptized  into  the  pro- 
phetic and  spiritual  mission  of  Joseph  Smith.  Historians 
and  social  philosophers  will  yet  note  the  Church  which  he 
founded,  and  its  spiritual  experience  as  the  second  most 
marvellous  psychological  fact  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

And  to  what  would  a  continuation  of  this  spiritual  experi- 
ence have  led  this  Church?  It  is  a  very  pertinent  question. 
If  these  demonstrations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  direct 
powerful  testimony  that  God  did  "to-c/ay"  speak  toman 
with.  "  Hts  own  voices "  produced  such'eflfects  in  the  world, 
what  would  the  further  witness  thereof  in  the  very  experi- 
ence of  the  nations  themselves  have  produced  ?  And  if  the 
simple  testimony  of  a  few  hundred  illiterate  men  and  boys 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Spirit  to  be  poured 
out  upon  all  flesh,  w3?oui;ht  among  the  nations  such  wonder- 
ftd  results,  what  could  not  ten  thousand  Mormon  Elders  do 
to-day  were  their  testimony  now  accompanied  by  the  demon- 
strations of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  what  must  ere  this  have 
come  to  pass  had  there  been  a  Jacob's  ladder  in  Zion,  day 
and  night,  by  which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend  from 
God  in  their  ministry  to  man,  as  they  did  to  Jacob  and  to 
Joseph  ?  We  should  have  converted  millions  and  shaken  a 
world. 

We  are  £lders  ten  thousand  in  number  in  .Utah ;  the  men 
who  were  once  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  are 
now  experienced  statesmen;  those  illiterate  boys  are  self- 
reliant  men  who  can  match  their  number  from  any  Christian 
denomination )  yet  our  ten  thousand  Elders  cannot  accom- 
plish as  much  as  did  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  British  mission.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  could  gather 
ten  thousand  to  Utah, but  very  much  doubt  if  they  could  so 
shake  Britain  with  a  prophetic  and  spiritual  mission  as  they 
did  in  the  early  period  of  the  work.  Indeed,  they  have  now 
no  such  prophetic  and  spiritual  work  to  witness  unto,  and  no 
angelic  priesthood  coming  down  to  confirm  their  testimony 
by  the  demonstrations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  every  soul. 

But  Joseph  Smith  and  his  work  must  come  again  in  our 
experience  or  the  past,  which  is  almost  forgotten,  amounts 
practically  to  nothing  to-day.  And  come  he  will  and  com- 
mence his  work  again  in  our  experience.  The  world  shall 
see  greater  than  at  first  this  psychological  wonder,  and  mil- 
lions shall  know  iu  this  generation  that  Joseph  was  a  Pro- 


phet. Is  not  this  the  old  testimony  almost  mtt  of  date  and 
mind  f  Yet  shall  it  come  to  pass  in  the  nineteenth  century 
through  his  mission ^  that  the  *^  knowledge 'of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  mighty  deep."  If 
not,  Mormonism  is  a  failure!  Doubt,  if  you  please,  but 
trifle  not  with  Grod ! 


THE   0BACLE8   SPEAK 

(revikws  of  thb  manifesto) 


BY    EDWARD    W.   TULLIDGE. 


There  was  silence  in  Heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. — 
John. 

Has  there  happened,  then,  iu  Israel  a^  wonderful  thing? 
Shall  we  be  surprised  that  the  oracles  speak  ?  It  has  been 
to  me  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  that  the  oracles  were 
silent f  seeing  that  they  arc  said  to  be  living  oracles.  A  dead 
God  is  a  tremendous  burden  upon  a  world,  and  reticent 
angels  are  the  worst  of  infidels.  Under  their  administration 
society  becomes  ten  times  more  worldly  than  before. 

But  there  is  no  dead  God,  no  silent  Heaven,  no  reticent 
angels.  For,  when  God  cannot  manifest  Himself  through 
Priesthoods,  He  manifests  Himself  through  the  grand  prov- 
idences of  a  world,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  detriment  of 
special  &iths,  and  to  the  increase  of  scepticism  in  society.  If 
He  has  no  Peter  to  build  up  His  Christian  Church,  He  will 
find  a  Watt,  or  a  Stevenson  to  inaugurate  an  age  of  railroads 
and  steam; — if  he  finds  no  Luther  for  His  advent  of  refor- 
mation, He  will  raise  up  a  George  Washington  for  some 
blessed  revolution  to  carry  along  humanity's  destiny.  And 
thus  the  Heavens  still  speak  everlastingly,  and  angels  in  the 
teeming  millions  of  earth's  creatures,  in  science,  civilization 
and  national  progress,  testify  daily  to  the  marvellous  work  of 
God. 

Now  it  was  towards  this  latter  phase  of  Divine  manifesta- 
tions, towards  this  philosophic  mode  of  revealed  religion,  that 
my  friends,  Harrison,  Godbe,  Kelsey,  Shearman,  and  a  host 
of  us  Mormon  Elders,  were  fast  travelling.  We  were  settling 
down  into  a  philosophic  state  of  religion,  and  anchoring  faith 
in  the  Divine  mission  of  a  world,  rather  than  in  the  mis- 
sion of  any  special  Prophet;  for  we  knew,  as  all  Israel  knows, 
that  the  oracles  had  ceased  to  speak  direct  from  God  to  man. 

I  wish,  distinctly  and  strongly,  to  mark  this  tendency  to  a 
philosophic  religious  faith  which,  for  many  years,  has  been 
growing  in  the  minds  of  the  Mormon  Elders  and  of  our  most 
enterprising  commercial  men,  while  a  corresponding  change, 
to  the  practical,  hard  sense,  has  been  coming  over  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Utah.  The  reason  why  this  should  be  strongly 
noted  is  because  of  its  vast,  yet  solid  significance.  It  will 
show  the  outside  world  that  this  religious  movement,  now 
rising  amongst  us,  has  not  originated  in  wild  fanatacism  nor 
in  a  general  inclination  for  the  marvellous.  There  never  was 
a  people,  from  Brigham  Young  downwards,  less  in  a  fanati- 
cal mood  than  the  Mormon  people  have  been  of  late  years. 
Our  President  had  certainly  cured  tls  of  all  fanaticism,  and 
made  us  as  wise  as  any  class  of  sceptics  in  the  world:  There 
is,  therefore,  in  the  very  birth  of  this  spiritual  movement  a 
scientific  veracity.  But  there  io  a  still  more  striking  fact  in 
the  case,  and  that  is,  that  the  Heavens  have  chosen  sceptics 
for  their  work  of  perpetuating  Mormonism — actually  chal- 
lenging scientific  obstinacy — ^and  imposed  a  religious  mission 
on  men  who  least  expect  it,  men,  indeed,  who  hoped  not  for 
any  apostolic  mission  in  their  future  lives,  and  who  desired 
to  live  in  fellowship  with  all  mankind,  and  to  avoid  every 
difficulty  with  the  ruling  Priesthood.  There  is,  in  these  facts 
and  circumstances,  a  special  significance  for  the  consideration 
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of  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church;  and  also  a  unique  subject 
of  interest  for  the  thinking  class  outside  of  ourselves.  Epit- 
omise the  case  thus:  Elias  Harrison  and  William  Godbe,  in 
common  with  others,  had  reached  a  stage  of  their  lives  where 
they  least  expected  a  revival  of  the  prophetic  dispensation  of 
Joseph  Smith.  A  high  moral  and  intellectual  phase  of  Mor- 
monism  was  the  most  that  they  Jioped  to  witness  during  their 
lifetime.  They  were  bound  to  the  Church  by  their  associa- 
tion and  faith  of  the  past,  and  not  by  the  expectation  that 
God  was  about  to  speak  to  anybody  now,  much  less  to  them- 
selves. They  had  no  ambition  to  be  religious  leaders — 
scarcely  a  desire  to  be  religious  teachers  in  any  special  mis- 
sion. To  fulfill  their  duties  in  a  general  way,  as  the  lesser 
helps,  was  all  for  which  they  were  prepared.  There  was  no 
desire  to  go  to  the  nations  with  the  testimony  of  the  Mormon 
work,  for  the  immense  diasimilarity  between  the  grand  pro- 
gramme of  the  past,  and  the  apparent  consummation  of  the 
present,  took  from  them  the  energy  of  faith  necessary  for  a 
mission,  rnderlyiug  this  was  also  the  understanding  that, 
in  many  cases,  missions  in  later  years  were  but  a  mild  form 
of  transportation.  Yet  it  was  at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  celestial  world  burst  the  silence  of 
years  and  spoko  to  man  again — and  spoke  to  William  and 
Elias. 

We  como  lu^w  to  a  very  peculiar  phase  of  the  subject,  to 
which  1  desire  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  free  thinkers 
and  univcrsalian  Chrisitians  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  Mormon  (^hurch. 

We  have  read  in  the  Manilesto  of  the  witnes^ses  of  their 
mental  struggles  of  yeai*s  to  limit  themselves  to  the  special 
sphere  of  Joseph  Smith's  mi.ssion;  we  have  seen  them  in  dar- 
ing thought  overleaping  the  barriers  of  their  Church,  on  to 
the  broad  plain  of  a  universal  (Miristianity;  we  find  them  at 
the  very  turning  point  of  their  lives,  in  a  scientific,  ay,  even 
in  a  sceptical  mood — and  yet  their  issue  came  not  in  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  miission  of  the  Mormon  Prophet,  but  in  a 
grand  Manifesto  of  its  truth.  Here  are  the  words  of  the  re- 
markable testimony  upon  that  point: 

*'At  last  the  light  came,  niul  by  the  voite  of  an<:klii-  ukixgs  — 
nccompauict!  hy  most  holy  influences — and  other  eviileuccs  that 
witnessed  to  all  our  faculties  that  their  communications  were  au- 
thorized of  God — we  were  each  of  us  given  personally  to  know 
that,  notwithstanding  some  misconceptions  and  extremes  wisely 
permitted,  to  accomodate  it  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  *'Mor- 
monism*'  was  inaugurated  by  the  Heavens  for  a  great  and  divine 
purpose,  its  main  object  being  the  gathering  of  an  inspirational 
people,  believing  in  continued  rcvehitions,  who,  with  such  chan- 
nels opened  up,  could  at  any  period  be  moulded  to  any  purpose 
the  Heavens  might  desire;  and  out  of  whom,  with  these  opportun- 
ities for  divine  communication,  could  be  devel'^ped  the  grandest, 
and  the  noblest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  also 
learned  that  the  evils  we  had  seen  in  the  (*hurch  truly  did  exist;  but 
that  they  ^vould  pass  away  before  the  light  of  a  clearer  and  greater 
day  of  revelation  and  inj*p»ration  which  was  about  to  dawn  upon 
our  system. 

A  transition  from  a  philosophic  and  sceptical  state  of  mind, 
(which  was  in  itself  the  eulmination  of  a  twenty  years*  men- 
tal struggle  and  growth,)  suddenly  back  tosuprcmest  faith  in 
revelation  through  the  (//rn7  administration  of  angelic  beings 
to  themselves,  would  certainly  be  an  extraordinary  event  in 
the  lives  of  any  men;  but,  in  their  sudden  breaking  through 
the  veil  of  midnight  darkness,  to  find  that  -Mormonism" 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Heavens  for  a  grciit  and  divine  pur- 
pose, Wiu*,  under  the  circumstances,  still  more  marvellous. 

Imagine,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  case  of  a  philos«^pher 
leaping  boldly  into  eternity  to  find  out  the  solution  of  the 
great  probleuis  of  all  ages — a  (iod  and  the  immortiility  of 
man.  Having  passed  the  state  (»f  death,  he  meets  the  God 
and  finds  the  immortality  in  his  still  existing  self.  Thus  was 
it  with  these   witnesses  of  the  great  movement  of  Zion  who. 
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without  passing  the  veil  into  the  spirit-world  th^ooselves, 
met  holy  beings  from  the  other  life  who  came  to  them,  and 
spoke  with  their  own  voices  and  made  immortality  tangible 
to  them  by  the  evidence  of  mortal  senses. 

Next,  pass  to  the  special  point  of  the  case. 

Let  us  also  suppose  the  philosopher,  whom  we  have 
taken  to  solve  immortality  and  the  existence  of  God,  to  be  a 
Kobert  Owen  or  Theodore  Parker  or  Ralph  W.  Emerson. 
Such  are  men  who  care  but  little  about  whether  Peter  or 
Paul  were  apostles,  but  everything  for  the  truth  and  a  philo- 
sophic Christianity — men  who  would  as  soon  receive  Plato  as 
Christ — who  judge  both  only  by  the  li(/lu  which  they  have 
revealed  and  the  goodness  and  the  love  which  they  have  in- 
fused into  human  society.  Our  philosopher  shall  not  only 
find  out  God  and  his  own  immortality  upon  his  entering  into 
the  spirit  world,  but  he  shall,  though  he  cares  but  little 
about  specialties,  also  find  out  that  Peter  and  Paul  were 
apostles  and  are  in  fact  still  apostles  of  the  world's  grandest 
civilization.  Moreover  he  shall  discover  that  a  Plato  is  a 
witness  for  Christ,  and  the  Christ — the  witness  for  all  the 
great  and  the  good  who  have  lived  in  the  ages  before  and 
since  his  day,  working  out  humanity's  advancement.  He 
should  learn  that  sectarianism  and  religious  hates  belong  not 
to  Christianity,  which  is  as  universalian  and  humanitarian  as 
his  own  views.  As  he  ascended  to  the  plane  of  the  revela- 
tion of  J(jsus  to  day,  in  the  mansion  of  his  Celestial 
Father,  he  should  also  learn  of  a  God  of  love,  a  God  of  sal- 
vation, but  no  God  of  damnation,  for  the  countless  millions  of 
Adam's  race;  for  he  would  have  left  the  hates  and  hells  and 
the  devils  when  he  ascended  from  mortality  and  soared  to 
the  plane  of  Christ.  Now,  this  part  of  it  might  notastonish 
him,  being  so  much  in  harmony  with  his  former  universalian 
thoughts  and  humanitarian  sentiments.  It  might,  however, 
astonish  him  to  discover  how  different  Christianity  is  repre- 
sented in  the  heavenly  Zion  above,  to  what  it  is  below, 
among  the  sectarian  churches,  and  perchance  he  would  bo 
joyfully  surprised  to  find  how  near  he  had  been  to  Christ  on 
earth,  even  in  his  scepticism.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  he  would  certainly  discover,  which  would  somewhat 
pain  him:  namely,  that  the  spiritual  darkness,  religious  hates 
and  all  which  he  had  most  deplored  in  mortal  life,  had  grown 
out  of  the  world's  practical  infidelity.  Priesthoods,  sceptics 
and  worldly-minded  men  rule  the  mortal  sphere  and  shut  out 
the  heavens  from  coming  to  the  help  of  mankind.  Where,then, 
shall  stand  the  unthinking,  and  those  who  are  led  through 
their  blind  obedience  and  credulity  by  superior  intellects  and 
superior  wills  ?  The  transcondentalist.  or  sceptical  philoso- 
pher could  soon  answer  that  question;  and  he  would,  without 
further  investigation,  be  able  to  conclude  that  if  Joseph 
Smith  did  open 'communication  between  earth  and  the  spirit 
world,  then  was  his  movement  -'inaugurated  by  the  heavens 
for  a  great  and  Divine  purpose."  He  would  fully  under- 
stand, and  unreservedly  endorse  the  passage  in  the  Manifesto 
touching  the  mission  of  Mormonism:  "Its  main  object  being 
the  gathering  of  an  inspirational  people,  believing  in  contin- 
uous revelations,  who,  with  such  channels  opened  up,  could 
at  any  period  be  moulded  to  any  purpose  the  Heavens  might 
desire;  and  out  of  whom,  with  these  opportunities  for  divine 
communication,  could  be  developed  the  grandest  and  the 
noblest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen."  This  is  so 
religiously  and  socially  sound,  and  so  broad  in  its  platform  of 
anticipations,  that  a  philosophic  mind  could  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  immensity  of  divine  and  human  good  which  will 
yet  spring  out  of  the  mission  of  Joseph  Smith.  If  Jesus  and 
his  apavtles  have  come  down  from  the  mansion  of  the  Father 
to  declare  this  grand  intention,  as  set  forth  in  the  Manifesto, 
the  angels  in  heaven  rejoice  over  the  great  movement  now 
renewed  to  that  *  inspirational   people."  gathered  for  that 
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purpose  to  tho  Rocky  Mountains  for  a  world's  good.  For 
its  consummation  upon  the  earth  has  the  God  now  raised  up 
Eliap  and  William  to  prepare  for  the  greater  day  of  the  rev- 
elation of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  the  condition  of  many  of  the  Mormon  Elders  has  for 
years  been  approximating  to  that  of  our  Owens,  our  Parkers 
and  our  Emersons.  Compared  with  their  numbers  there  are 
more  among  the  English  and  Scotch  Mormon  elders  inclin- 
ing to  a  sceptical  phase  of  mind  and  a  universalian  mode  of 
thought  than  among  any  other  body  of  Christians  in  the 
world.  -  Perhaps  thit*  may  be  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  an 
extraordinary  state  of  faith,  and  a  life  of  aggressive  mission- 
ing against  the  orthodox  system  and  crcedsof  theage.  Their 
state,  at  first,  being  that  of  a  strange  mixture  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience growing  out  of  a  new  prophetic  dispensation,  and  of 
free  thought  born  of  aii  innovative  ministry,  into  the  cold  re- 
alities of  a  sunless  religious  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
they  have  naturally  traveled  towards  the  thoroughly  mater- 
ialistic spirit  of  the  ruling  l*riesthood  of  Utah,  on  the  one 
side,  or  towards  the  philosophic  tone  of  mind  of  an  Emer- 
son, or  the  high  social  religion  of  the  divine  Robert  Owen. 

The  next  stage  that  the  thoughtful  investigator  of  the 
Mormon  problem  might  have  expected,  is  that  thousands  of 
the  Mormon  Elders  would  pass,  at  the  close  of  the  lives  of 
Brigham  Young  and  kis  veteran  apostles,  entirely  out  of  re- 
ligion; while  the  men  of  thought  and  a  spiritual  turn  of 
mind,  would  console  themselves  over  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Mormon  theocracy,  by  adopting  a  philosophic  Christianity, 
in  which  neither  Joseph  Smith  nor  Brigham  Young  would 
stand  as  Prophets.  This,  indeed,  is  what  the  ten  thousands 
of  thinkers  in  the  United  States  have  actually  laid  down  in 
their  programme  of  anticipation  concerning  the  Mormons  and 
their  liiture.  They  all  expect,  from  the  inevitable  laws  of 
social  and  religious  organisms,  that,  on  the  death  of  Brigham 
and  the  fii*st  apostolic  priesthood  of  the  Mormon  Church,  a 
sudden  revolution  would  break  up  absolutism  and  the  policy 
of  the  ruling  priesthood,  and  consequently  bring  about  a  re- 
action among  the  masses,  which  would  consign  Joseph  Smith, 
Brigham  Young,  the  Kiniballs,  the  l*ratts  and  the  Wood- 
ruffs to  an  everlasting  oblivion.  This  would  certainly  be  the 
result  but  for  Divine  iritcrvention;  yet  Brigham,  the  present 
apostles,  and  the  rest  of  the  conservative  rulers  of  the 
Church,  arealaiost  the  only  men  in  America  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate their  own  situations  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
their  system  and  policy. 

But  just  at  this  point  of  the  history  of  (he  Mormons,  and 
when  least  expected,  even  by  the  men  mubt  concerned,  comes 
a  strange  resolution  of  the  problem,  and  comes  too,  just  in 
time  to  give  the  ^Mormons  a  future.  It  is  this  new  spiritual 
dispensation  to  the  -iuspirational  people"  gathered  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  Manifesto  that  -Mormonism  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Heavens  for  a  great  and  divine  purpose." 

This  phase  of  the  case  will  surprise  most  our  friends  abroad 
who  have  believed  nothing  in  the  Divinity  of  3Iormonism, 
and  somewhat  disappoint  those  who  have  expected  to  see  the 
Mormon  Church  and  faith  exploded  by  the  combustivc  force 
of  an  absolute  temporal  theocracy,  altogether  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  the  age.  Why,  the  thinking  men  everywhere 
are  already  struck  with  the  fact  that  this  new  Movement 
will  save  Mormonism  and  its  priesthood;  they  see  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Movement  upon  a  broad  Christian  platform 
will  immortalize  Joseph  Smith,  and  perpetuate  .the  Church 
which  he  founded.  That  Mormonism  should  find  an  issue 
in  "the  grandest  and  noblest  civilization  the  world  has  ever 
seen,"  will  be  to  them  the  circumstance  of  surprise;  and  yet 
thodsauds  of  those  'outside'*  are  to-day  assured  that  the 
Mauifesto  and  platform  of  the   Ftah  Reformci's,  meet  the 


case,  and  will  perpetuate  the  Mormon  dispensation  upon  its 
higher  plane. 

And  to-day  there  are  many,  and  to-morrow  there  shall  be 
thousands  more  from  within,  rejoicing  that  Zion  will  be  re- 
deemed and  its  mission  consummated.  The  Oracles  speak 
again,  and  wo  are  saved. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public  meetings,  for  the  fuller  ox- 
position  of  the  principles  advocated  in  this  Magazine,  will 
be  held  on  Sunday,  December  19,  in  ihQ  Thirteenth  Ward 
Assembly  Rooms  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Commerce  Building,  owned  by  Kimball  &  Lawrence,  situat- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  East  Temple  Street,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.     All  are  invited  to  attend. 


THE    MEETINGS    NEXT    SUNDAY. 

The  hour  of  meeting  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  Sunday  evening, 
19th  inst.,  will  be  Seven,  instead  of  half  past  seven,  as 
stated  in  last  week's  issue.  Friends  will  please  note  the  change. 


TEN»EN€IES  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  TO  DESPOTISM. 

BY  W.  n.  SHEARMAN. 

It  appears  almost  superfluous  to  undertake  to  prove  the 
statement  contained  in  the  recent ''Manifesto,"  that  Presi- 
dent Young  has  built  *'up  a  despotic  priestly  rule  in  the 
Church;"  but,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  publicly  and  repeat- 
edly denied  that  the  priesthood  in  our  Church  cither  did, 
attempted,  or  designed  to  exert  any  coercive  or  oppressive 
power  in  spiritual  or  tomporal  affairs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  a  few  facts,  out  of  the  thousands  within  reach,  sub- 
stantiating the  position  first  referred  to.  In  doing  this,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  avoid  personalities.  The  results  of 
principles,  however,  can  only  be  manifested  through  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  believing  in  them;  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  call  in  question  any  men's  acts  or  policy,  without 
being  liable  to  the  charge  of  personal  animus.  There  arc 
minds,  however,  capable  of  distinguishing  between  principles 
and  persons;  and  who  know  it  to  be  quite  possible  to  enter- 
tain kind  feelings  towards  men  whose  polirf/  they  feel  com- 
pelled, by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  condemn  and  oppose.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  the  subsequent  facts  are  referred  to,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  despotic  tendency  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
^'Church." 

The  evils  of  this  policy  were  not,  until  recently,  so  appar- 
ent or  so  oppressively  felt  in  the  city  as  in  the  country.  The 
checks  upon  the  exercise  of  this  despotic  power  in  the  city 
are  unknown  there,  and  free  scope  is  given  to  those  who  rule 
the  people,  in  too  many  instances,  as  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
President  Young  would,  undoubtedly,  disavow  many  of  the 
acts  of  some  of  his  representatives,  were  he  fully  acquainted 
with  them;  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  legitimate  results  of 
his  policy. 

Thero.  are,  of  course,  many  excellent  men,  filling  promin- 
ent positions  in  our  midst,  who  endeavor  to  exercise  the 
power  entrusted  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  kind- 
ness, and  with  a  disinterested  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  they  preside.  Blessed  are  such  men,  and 
happy  are  those  people.  But  these  are  the  exceptions;  and. 
if  they  were  not,  it  is  the  principic  we  war  against,  as  sub- 
versive of  human  rights,  and  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  abused. 
The  danger  of  such  irresponsible  power  must  be  evident  to 
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SO  sagacious  a  man  as  President  Young,  and  it  appears 
strangely  wonderful  that  lie  should  wish  to  bequeath  such  a 
system  to  his  children. 

It  may  be  very  pleasant  and  advantageous  to  them  while 
he  lives.  But  in  after  years,  if  this  dogma  were  to  prevail, 
men  would  arise  who  knew  not  Brigham  Young  nor  his  fam- 
ily, and  who  would  oppress  the  latter  as  others  are  now  being 
oppressed. 

The  following  facts  will  show  whether  we  really  enjoy 
that  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  so  much  boasted 
of  lately  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  We  will  first 
refer  to  instances  where  the  privilege  of  civil  voting  has  been 
interfei  ed  with  or  set  aside. 

Some  time  ago  at  a  "  City "  election  in  Cache  County, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  an  opposition  ticket  was 
nominated  and  elected  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  return 
of  the  Bishop  he  condemned  the  movement  in  the  strongest 
terms,  denounced  those  engaged  in  it  as  having  the  "spirit  of 
apostacy,"  and  had  the  officers  changed  to  suit  himself. 

On  one  occasion  in  Logan,  before  any  other  nomination 
had  been  made,  some  private  members  of  the  Church  ar- 
ranged a  "People's  ticket"  for  city  officers,  and  posted  it  in 
several  conspicuous  places.  The  presiding  Bishop  wrote 
over  it  "  Devil's  Ticket ; "  sought  to  ferret  out  the  per- 
petrators of  so  dreadful  a  crime,  and  by  public  and  private 
anathemas  quashed  the  movement.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  an  opposition  ticket,  for  no  other  had  been 
put  forth.  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  because  it  proves 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Priesthood  to  permit 
any  nominations,  except  such  as  tbey  make  themselves,  or 
any  free  expression  of  individual  or  public  sentiment.  If 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  Church  be  correct,  the  actions  of 
these  bishops  was  justifiable.  B<fsides,  the  precedent  had 
already  been  established  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  who  were,  some  time  since,  concerned  in  the  election 
of  Bishop  Woolley,  as  Alderman,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Le 
Grand  Young,  were  strongly  denounced  by  President  Young. 
The  Bishop  felt  compelled  to  resign  an  office  to  which  his 
fellow  citizens  had  elected  him  and  which  they  were  anxious 
he  should  fill. 

These  were  exercises  of  despotic  power  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  would  not  venture  upon  to-day.  It  is  very 
seldom,  however,  that  such  instances  as  the  foregoing  arise; 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  Utah  has  been  generally 
&o  controlled  by  the  Priesthood  as  to  make  it  a  positive  farce. 
The  people  have,  in  reality,  nothing  to  say  in  the  choice  of 
their  public  men.  In  effijct,  the  President  of  the  Church 
appoints  them  all,  for  no  subordinate  presiding  officer  would 
presume  to  take  so  important  step  without  first  "counseling" 
with  the  President.  Then  a  chosen  and  entirely  subservient 
few  are  called  together,  to  whom  certain  nominations  are 
made  which  they,  of  course,  unhesitatingly  sanction.  These 
in  turn,  are  submitted  to  the  people.  But  such  precautions 
are  taken  that  it  is  known  how  every  man  votes;  and  if  any 
should  be  bold  enough  to  vote  for  any  other  candidates  than 
the  regular  nominees,  they  are,  thereafter,  spotted  as  oppon- 
ents of  the  Priesthood  and  on  the  road  to  apostacy.  Such 
individuals  must  change  their  course,  or  a  series  of  petty 
persecutions  ensue  which  ultimately  drive  them  out  of  the 
Church.  In  this  way  opposition  has  been  kept  down  and 
"unity"  obtained.  What  inconsistency,  to  say  that  a  people 
enjoy  civil  freedom,  when  they  have  no  voice  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  their  officers  and  law-makers,  and  are  required,  in 
all  cases,  to  confirm  by  their  vot<is  the  persons  selected  to 
fill  certain  positions,  whether  the  appointees  meet  their  ap- 
proval or  not.  Thus  all  Legislative  and,  so  far  as  the  Terri- 
torial Courts  are  concerned,  judicial  positions  are  under 
the  control  of  one  man,  who  might  as  well  appoint  all  public 


officers  and  announce  all  laws  by  his  own  imperial  edict,  aa  to 
put  the  people  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  forniB  of 
electing  the  one  and  enacting  the  other.  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  as  the  people  very  well  know,  th«t 
laws  are  made  to  please  our  leaders,  whether  the  people  are 
suited  or  not.  Through  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Priest- 
hood, the  polls  have  been  as  effectually  controlled  in  this  Ter- 
ritory as  they  could  have  been  under  the  censorship  of  a 
military  tribunal.  Not  that  personal  or  physical  violence 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Priesthood ;  but  a  coercion  of  a 
far  stronger  kind — one  that  affects  men's  hopes  of  eternal 
life — has  been  brought  to  bear  on  such  questions.  Is  all 
this  an  evidence  of  despotism  or  not  ?  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  the  most  suitable  men  are  selected  for  all  pabHc 
positions,  and  that,  consequently,  it  makes  no  difference  by 
what  means  they  are  appointed.  But  it  c^  be  shown  that 
the  people,  at  least,  do  not  always  agree  with  this  view  of 
the  case.  , 

Again,  we  have  always  claimed  ours  to  be  the  most  demo- 
cratic Church  on  the  earth — all  its  officers,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down,  being  elected  semi-annually  at  public  meetings  in 
which  all  members  of  the  Church,  male  and  female,  arc  free 
to  vote.  So  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned,  this  is  true;  but 
in  sj)irit  it  is  untrue.  Persons  ccm  vote  for  or  Against  any 
individual  or  measure  proposed  by  the  presiding  authorities^ 
butif  they  </c;  vote  in  the  negative,  they  are  almost  invariably 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  and  unless  they  acknowledge 
themselves  to  have  been  wrong,  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
their  fellowship.  Some  time  since  in  a  public  meeting  in 
Logan,  a  prominent  traveling  elder  gave,  unintentionaUy,  a 
practical  illustration  of  this  fact.  He  referred,  in  very  dis- 
paraging and  contemptuous  terms,  to  some  individual, 
supposed  to  be  a  prominent  member  of  the  Priesthood,  who 
had  refused  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Presi- 
dent Young,  in  relation  to  severing  a  certain  person  from  the 
Church.  Said  be:  "All  could  see  he  was  in  the  dark;  and, 
when  he  did  finally  consent  to  vote  with  the  majority,  he 
looked  like  a  great,  awkward  whipped,  school-boy,  and  no- 
body cared  a  ^contincntar  whether  he  voted  or  not."  Few 
men  have  the  moral  courage  to  endure ,  being  thus  held  up 
before  their  brethren  as  objects  of  ridicule  and  aversion. 
Again,  several  pei-sons  have  lately  been  severed  from  the 
Church  for  no  other  reason  than  voting  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
President  Young  and  some  of  his  brethren;  among  these  are 
Elders  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  John  Tullidge,  Joseph  Silver,  and 
others,  against  whom  not  a  single  crime  has  been  proved  or 
even  charged.  They  have  violated  no  principle  of  morality 
or  requirement  of  the  Gospel. 

The  right  of  voting,  as  universally  understood,  means  the 
right  to  vote  contrary  to  any  measure  proposed,  and  without 
any  loss  being  thereby  incurred.  If  a  man  cannot  have  the 
right  on  these  terms,  he  has  no  vote  at  all,  for  the  right  to 
vote  includes  the  right  to  differ.  It  therefore  follows  that 
when  a  man  cannot  vote,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to,  without  being  excommunicated  for  so  doing,  and 
consequently  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  for  ever  afterward; 
no  right  to  vote  can  be  said  to  exist  in  such  a  system. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  reference  should  be  made, 
although  not  specially  bearing  on  this  question  of  voting, 
namely  :  that  the  moment  a  man  is  excluded  from  the 
Church,  however  unjustly,  every  effort  is  made  to  ruin  him. 
How  often  have  we  denounced  similar  conduct  on  the  part 
of  other  religious  and  political  parties  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree tyrannical  and  reprehensible.  Is  it  any  better  when 
practiced  by  ourselves^ 

Another  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  our  system  to  des- 
potic rule,  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  petition, — a  privilege 
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regarded  as  sacred  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  Logan  kad  become  very  much  dissat- 
isfied with  a  certain  city  officer.  Whether  their  dissatisfaction 
was  well  grounded,  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  A  very 
respectful  petition  was  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the  City 
Council,  praying  for  his  removal,  and  was  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  No  one  who  signed  this  petition 
had  the  least  idea  they  were  doing  wrong  or  that  any  excep- 
tions would  be  taken  to  their  action;  but  it  was  publicly 
denounced  by  most  of  the  presiding  authorities,  "as  an  insult 
to  the  Priesthood,"  meriting  the  severest  censure.  Men  must 
be  blind,  indeed,  who  do  not  see  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
this  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Priesthood,  of  the  right 
to  thus  resent  the  petitions  of  the  people.  It  would  reduce 
any  people  to  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  whose  remonstrances,  or  petitions,  were  answered  with 
increased  tasks  and  more  oppressive  edicts. 

Another  phase  of  despotic  power  has  lately  been  devel- 
oped, as  will  be  seen  in  the  minutes  of  a  Conference  held  in 
St.  George  during  the  early  part  of  November  last,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Deueret  Neios^  wherein  persons  are  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  disfellowship,  from  "changing  their  location 
without  the  approval  of  their  loaders.''  If  this  policy  is  right 
in  St.  George,  it  is  right  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Where  do  we  find  any  precedent  in  the  past,  which 
wiU  justify  the  exercise  of  such  control  by  the  Priesthood  in 
any  Gospel  Dispensation  ? 

Another  important  instance,  in  which  liberty  of  thought  is 
denied  the  people,  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  this  very  Mag- 
azine. Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  Priesthood 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is  well  known  that 
teachers  are  now  being  sent  to  almost  every  house  in  the 
Territory,  expressly  forbidding  the  people  to  read  what  we 
publish.  Marie  you,  not  merely  coxinsding  or  advimng  them 
not  to  do  so,  but  exprt^ly  forbidding  them,  under  pain  of 
being  considered  apostate  in  spirit.  Scores  are  continually 
coming  to  our  office,  informing  us  that  they  only  drop  the 
Magazine  on  compulsion.  And  hundreds  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  us  they  would  take  it  if  they  dared.  As  a  further 
evidence  of  the  coercion  exercised,  we  can  prove  that  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  a  score  of  persons  borrow  our  Maga- 
zine from  a  single  subscriber  and  read  it,  being  afraid  to  take 
it  in  themselves.  Can  this  be  called  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press?  We  suppose  the  ridiculous  argument  will  bo 
brought  forward  here,  that  all  are  at  liberty  to  read  it  if  they 
choose  to  take  the  consequences;  but  who  does  not  know 
that  those  consequences, — the  presumed  loss  of  Heaven,  the 
loss  of  association  with  the  Church  here  and  hereafter,  are 
"consequences"  which  none  but  the  most  daring  will  meet; 
and  that  to  bring  such  "consequences"  to  bear  on  the  press 
is  the  strongest  muzzling  that  it  can  experience.  Roman 
Catholicism  has  been  universally  branded  as  opposed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  yet  the  principal  means  she  used 
to  suppress  it  were  threats  of  excommunication  and  loss  of 
eternal  life.  How,  then,  can  our  Church  assert  that  she  docs 
not  suppress  freedom  of  the  press,  while  she  does  precisely 
tiie  same  thing  ? 

Let  us  review  our  position.  We  have  shown  that  we  are, 
virtually,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting  freely  on  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  questions.  The  right  of  petition  has  been  de- 
nied. The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  abridged;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  avowed  policy  of  our  Priesthood,  they  have 
the  right  to  "dictate"  and  "control"  us  in  everything.  They 
are  to  say  where  we  shall  live,  and  when  we  may  change  our 
locality;  what  our  occupation  shall  be,  and  what  disposition 
we  shall  make  of  the  proceeds  of  our  labor;  what  we  shall 
speak,  what  we  may  write,  and,  so  far  as  they  can  control 
the  mind,  what  we  shall  think.     The  sum  of  the  present  pol- 


icy is — as  a  high  Church  Authority  has  often  publicly  said 
— we  must  place  ourselves,  our  wives,  children,  houses,  lands 
and  powers  and  property  of  every  description  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  this  Church,  and  hold  all  entirely  subser- 
vient to  the  dictation  of  his  will.  This,  we  are  taught  by 
the  highest  Church  Authority,  is  what  this  whole  people  must 
come  to  sooner  or  later;  and  that  this  state  of  things  is[not  to 
be  confined  to  this  life,  but  is  to  be  our  eternal  condition  !  If 
this  be  not  despotism,  we  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  instances,  from  among  many  that 
could  be  given,  of  the  injurious  results  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  leaders  of  our  Church.  They  are  not  referred  to  from 
any  personal  dislike  to  the  actors  themselves,  for  some  of 
them  we  very  highly  esteem.  These  instances  would  not 
have  been  cited  had  they  not  been  necessary  to  show  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  a  false  policy,  and  to  disprove  the 
recently  reiterated  statements  that  the  people  of  this  Terri- 
tory enjoy  ample  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Wc  war  with 
PRINCIPLES,  not  with  mm.  So  far  as  the  latter  are  con- 
cerned we  do  not  think  them  so  much  to  blame.  Their  con- 
duct is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
They  cannot  well  pursue  any  other  course  and  retain  their 
positions.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  effects  are  the  same;  and 
they  would  continue  to  increase  but  for  the  change  which  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Heavens. 
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The  subjoined  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  to  a  gentleman  in 
this  city  by  a  brother  in  San  Pete. 

Dec.  5, 1869. 

**The  timea  here  are  very  hard  for  some,  and  worse  for  others. 
Priestly  authority  rules  supreme.  We  iiave  the  one  store;  the  rest 
having  been  compelled  to  close,  under  penalty  of  disfellowship 
from  the  Church.  Now;  as  everybody  is  not  able  to  go  into  Co- 
operation, and  some  can't  see  the  point,  the  Bishop  announced, 
to-day,  in  public,  that  henceforward  they  will  sell  no  goods  to  those 
not  having  capital  stock  in  the  Co-operative  store !  The  question 
arises — what  are  we  going  to  do  for  our  goods?  As  I  have  said 
before,  many  are  not  able  to  take  shares  if  they  had  the  will. 
They  can't  run  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  their  goods,  so  that  there  is 
from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  people  here  without  a  store  to  go 
to.  If  a  man's  family  is  sick,  or  what  not,  he  must  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Priestly  Authority,  no  difference  what  it  is,  or  go 
120  miles  for  the  article  or  else  go  without  it.  I  don't  know  what 
this  people  are  coming  to.  I  think  if  no  change  comes  soon,  we 
are  candidates  for  the  lower  regions. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Maga- 
zine, and  find  many  more  who  feel  the  same.  My  prayer  is  that 
it  may  be  a  snccess.  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  me,  fori  believe 
I  can  find  more  truth  in  it  than  in  any  other  paper  in  the  Territory. 

Z. 


pROvo  CiTT,  Dec.  5  1869. 
Editors  Utah  Macazi.ne, 

Dear  Brethren: — Please  accept  a  few  lines  from  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter to  dispose  of  as  you  see  fit. 

We  read  in  your  Magazine  the  account  of  your  trial;  it  was  the 
second  time  we  had  seen  any  of  the  Magazines,  but  we  had  the 
testimony  before  we  saw  them,  that  there  was  a  great  advent  at 
hand  that  would  test  the  intelligence  and  light  of  truth  in  every 
soul.  And  now  we  cannot  express  the  joy  we  felt  when  we  read 
your  Magazine  and  found  that  our  views  agreed  with  yours.  We 
feel  to  thank  God  for  His  kind  mercies  to  us,  for  wo  know  that 
there  is  a  glorious  day  at  hand — that  we  feel  assured  of.  Our 
prayer  is  that  Qod  and  His  angels  will  always  stand  by  Zion  and 
all  who  love  the  truth.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  day  is  near 
for  the  Zion  of  the  Lord  to  be  established  on  the  earth  in  its  true 
order. 

M. 
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SONG    OF    BEJOICING. 

Tine— John  Brown. 


Come,  all  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Zion  of  our  Lord, 
And  raise  your  grateful  voices  in  a  theme  of  sweet  accord, 
To  tell  in  strains  of  music  of  the  light  now  shed  abroad, 

For  Zion  is  marching  on. 

We'll  bless  and  praise  the  goodness  of  our  Father,  Qod  and  King, 
For  the  peace, the  joy  and  freedom  which  the  Gospel  tidings  bring* 
And  gladly  shall  our  Yoices  with  our  hearts  unite  and  sing, 

For  Zion  is  marching  on. 

Our  souls  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  slavish  power  of  fear. 
We  saw  no  gleam  of  brightness  in  the  night-watch,   dark  and 

drear. 
But  the  love  of  God  hns  saved  us,  to  His  Temple  brought  us  near, 

For  Zion  is  marching  on. 

Our  mind's  illuminated  and  from  error's  thrall  set  free, 
Our  vision  cleared  by  Charity,  in  Truth's  fair  light  we  see. 
And  firm,  in  love  united,  shall  a  happy  people  be, 

For  Zion  is  marching  on. 


fe 


A  VERY  SINGULAR  STOBT, 

When  I  was  safe  in  my  own  room,  I  sat  down  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

**So  it  is  true,"  I  said  to  myself,  *<and  what  then?  I  cannot  tell 
her  that  I  know  about  her."  One  thing,  however,  was  not  now 
necessary:  there  was  no  speaking  to  my  mother  concerning  Mr. 
Sartoris  needful.  I  had  often  thought  that,  though  always  gra- 
cious, she  received  their  attentions  with  a  wonderful  indifference. 
What  would  the  end  of  it  be? 

1  sat  and  speculated  before  my  fire  until  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  That  evening,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  not 
composed,  very  brilliant,  but  excitable  and  nervous,  and  I  fancied 
she  avoided  me.  They  were  very  busy  arranging  some  tableaux 
vivants  for  the  evening  iut  one  after  this,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  Mr.  Sartoris  had  contrived  that  Valerie  should  have  all  the 
principal  parts  assigned  to  her.  There  was  little  doubt  as  to  her 
fitness;  as  I  watched  her  face  to-night,  it  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever  before,  though  there  was  in  it  an  unrest  hitherto  unknown. 
As  we  were  going  up  stairs  she  managed  to  get  by  me,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice, — 

•*I  have  something  to  say  to  you  to-night;  come  into  my  room 
when  you  have  had  your  hair  brushed.*' 

I  nodded  consent,  and  we  separated.  As  soon  as  I  thought  she 
could  be  ready,  I  went  to  her.  She  was  sitting  before  the  table, 
wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown.  Th4r^se,  her  maid,  was 
brushing  her  hair,  which  fell  about  her  like  a  golden  veil.  **Make 
haste,  Th<$rtise,^'  she  said,  impatiently,  as  she  caught  sight  of  me 
in  the  glass,  and  her  maid  turned  it  all  back  and  braided  it  into 
one  great  braid  at  the  back. 

She  waited  till  the  woman  had  left  the  room  before  she  spoke. 
As  the  door  closed,  she  stood  up  and  drew  me  gently  towards  a 
sola  by  the  fire.  We  both  sat  down.  Then,  without  a  word  of 
preparation,  taking  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she  looked  into  my 
face,  and  said, — 

**So,  Rachel,  you  have  found  out  my  secret." 

It  was  not  the  way  I  had  expected  her  to  speak,  and  there  was 
no  answer  ready  on  my  lips. 

*'You  mustn't  mind,''  she  said,  gently,  seeing,  I  suppose,  my 
troubled  look;  *'I  think  I  am  glad.  There  will  be  no  more  re- 
serve between  us  now,  and  we  can  be  true  friends.'* 

Of  course  1  kissed  her,  and  told  her  I  would  be  her  friend 
through  all. 

*»And  now,"  she  said,  *'l  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I  come  to  be 
here.'* 

She  then  got  up  and  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the 
room,  after  which  she  reseated  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire. 

"But  first,"  she  said,  "may  I  see  that  letter  from  Vienna?"  I 
grew  crimson;  she  looked  surprised,  then  bent  her  head.  "Yes, 
yes,  I  see;  perhaps  I  had  better  not;  it  was  not  fair  to  dsk  it.'' 

Her  tone  out  me  to  the  heart. 

"Valerie!  dear  Valerie!"  I  cried,  kneeling  beside  her,  "forgive 
me!     It  is  not  that;  I  have  deceived  you;  it  is  written  in  English, 


and  I  copied  that  bit  into  French  for  you  to  read."  Then,  mis- 
erable and  ashamed,  I  hid  my  face  in  her  Inp. 

"Don't,  Rachel,  don't!'*  she  implored;  "it  is  no  harm;  it  is  far 
better  you  should  know  all  the  truth  sinco  you  have  guessed  so 
much.*' 

*-But  can  you  ever  love  mo  again?" 

"Love  you!"  she  answered,  with  a  smile;  "nay,  as  you  ask  me 
that,  dearest,  you  can  hardly  know  how  desolate  I  am  !  I  have 
no  one  else  to  love." 

But  I  could  not  be  atresf  until  I  had  read  her  Ihe  letter.  When 
it  was  done,  she  said,  simply,  "Thank  you.'' 

Her  story,  as  she  told  it  me  that  night,  was  ioo  long  to  write 
here.  I  believed  her  then,  as  I  know  her  now,  to  have  been  free 
from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  guile,  though  from  her  own  account 
she  must  have  been  imprudent.  It  was  with  a  sort  of  horror  I 
learnt  that  she  actually  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
her  husband  were  alive  or  dead.  The  night  of  the  ball  she  had 
packed  up  all  her  clothes  and  jewels,  which  had  come  to  her  from 
her  mother,  and  had  set  off  for  England.  Herr  Bluroe  had  been 
her  music-master  in  happier  days,  and  to  him  she  applied. 

During  the  whole  recital  she  maintained  a  pitiful  complacency, 
which  had  in  it  however,  for  me  a  pathos  beyond  all  description. 
It  was  not  like  a  person  relating  a  story  in  which'  they  feel  any 
interest, — more  like  a  dead  man  recalling  the  life  to  which  he  can 
never  more  return.  She  described  her  husband,  declaring  him  to 
have  been  noble,  generous,  brave,  but  fiery  and  passionate.  Then, 
speaking  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Juste,  with  whom  I  had  seen  her, 
she  said,  "I  think  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  as  bad  almost  as  a  man 
can  be,  without  committing  murder  and  that  sort  of  thing.*' 

I  could  not  suppress  an  ejaculation  of  astonishment. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  smiling  despair  in  her  sweet 
shining  eyes. 

"Ah!  you  wonder  at  me,"  she  said,  "but  you  can  never  wonder 
at  me  as  I  wonder  at  myself.'^ 

Then  she  ceased  staring  into  the  fire  nml  laid  her  head  back 
upon  the  chair  in  a  weary  way,  like  a  tired  child.  I  almost 
thought  she  had  gone  to  sleep,  she  was  so  quiet,  though  when  I 
watched  her  attentively  I  could  see  that  her  face  had  grown 
paler,  and  every  now  and  then  the  lips,  which  were  pressed  firmly 
together,  were  convulsed  by  a  sharp  twitching.  I  had  turned 
away,  and  was  looking  absently  into  the  fire,  thiuking  over  all  I 
heard,  when,  with  a  sort  of  low  wail,  she  sprang  up  from  her 
chair  and  began  pacing  the  room. 

"0  God!"  she  moaned,  "why  have  1  done  this?  why  have  I  told 
you  about  it?  I  who  have  so  tried  to  forget  I  It  is  waking  up,'' 
she  cried,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  "and  I  thought  it 
was  dead!  But  it  will  never  did"'  she  added,  wildly  throwing  up 
her  arms. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  sat  helplessly  watching  her  walking 
to  and  fro:  her  eyes  were  wild,  but  still  shining  and  tearless. 
This  paroxysm,  though  dreadful,  seemed  to  me,  however,  moVe 
natural  than  the  calmness  with  which  she  had  told  me  her  his- 
tory.    Suddenly  she  stopped  and  turned  upon  me. 

**You  give  me  no  comfort!'*  she  cried,  half  fiercely,  half  im- 
ploring; but  without  giving  me  time  to  answer  she  turned  again 
and  continued,  saying  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  "Comfort!  comfort ! 
there  is  none,  why  do  I  ask  for  it?  O  God!  grant  me  forgetful- 
ness;  it  is  all  I  ask.** 

Ah,  me!  comfort  indeed  there  was  none  to  give,  but  my  tears  I 
did  give  her  freely,  weeping  for  this  woman  who  could  not  weep 
for  herself. 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  she  was  becoming  delirious  in  her 
grief,  for  as  she  paced  swiftly  through  the  room  she  muttered 
sometimes  Italian,  sometimes  French. 

At  last  she  threw  herself  down  upon  a  sofa  and  seemed  to  fall 
into  a  sort  of  stupor,  she  must  have  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 
For  some  time  I  remained  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  almost  afraid 
to  breathe,  for  fear  of  rousing  her  again.  The  silence  was  only 
broken  at  intervals  by  a  coal  falling  out  of  the  fire,  or  the  clock 
at  the  stables  striking  the  quarters.  Half-past  two,  a  quarter 
to  three,  and  still  she  never  moved:  at  last  three  struck.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  there  any  longer.  We  had  all  agreed 
to  breakfast  earlier  than  usual  for  the  skating;  and  I  knew  that 
she,  for  one,  had  promised  to  skate,  though  I  hardly  believed 
it  possible  that  she  could  be  up  after  this,  much  less  equal  to 
any  exertion.  However,  I  should  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
non-appearance,  so  I  determined  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  At  first  I 
thought  of  stealing  quietly  out  of  the  room;  then  the  thought  of 
her  lying  there  until  the  morning,  perhaps,  in  the  bitter  cold, 
for  the  fire  would  soon  be  out,  stopped  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
rouse  her  and  try  and  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed.  As  [  moved 
across  the  room,  she  started  up. 
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I  said  as  gently  as  possible,  "You  have  been  asleep,  Valerie, 
I  think." 

She  pushed  back  her  hair  and  stared  at  me  for  an  instant. 

"Ah!  Rachel,'*  she  said,  then,  in  a  confused  sort  of  way,  "I 
had  forgotten  you;  it  must  be  late;  you  are  going  to  bed,  mein 
Herzchen?'' 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "and  you,  you  will  go  too?'* 

"Yes,  0  yes,*'  she  said;  but  from  her  manner  I  doubted  her 
doing  it. 

"You  promise  to  go  now,  immediately?"  I  urged. 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly;  and  I  think  the  remembrance  of 
what  had  passed  only  then  fully  flashed  upon  her. 

"Rachel!"  she  said,  eagerly,  seizing  my  hands  and  bending 
towards  me,  "I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  to-night,  more  than 
to  any  other  person  living;  I  trust  you,  you  will  never  betray 
me?" 

"Never,"  I  answered,  solemnly. 

"There,  there,  I  know  you  will  not,"  she  said,  her  eager  man- 
ner suddenly  vanishing.  "Good  night,  dearest,  good  night;" 
and  she  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  almost  pushed  me 
ftrom  her. 

In  spite  of  our  promises  the  night  before,  it  was  half-past  ten 
before  I  got  down.  Lord  Cosmo,  Mr.  Sartoris,  and  another  man 
were  eating  their  breakfast  in  moody  silence.  It  was  my  private 
opinion  that  the  two  former  were  waiting  for  Valerie.  Aunt  Ilon- 
ora  was  not  down,  and  the  others  had  already  gone  to  the  ponds. 

"Good  mornin',  Miss  Travers,"  said  Lord  Cosmo,  with  a  charm- 
ing indistinctness,  owing  probably  to  his  mouth  being  quite  full  of 
cold  pie,  which  he  continued  munching,  while  he  made  his  in- 
quires after  my  health  and  out-going  intentions:  he  then  kindly 
employed  himself  in  lurching  about  the  table  collecting  before  me 
everything  within  reach. 

"They've  all  been  taking  your  name  in  vain.  Miss  Travers,'' 
said  Mr.  Sartoris;  who  was  opposite  me;  "Fox  and  I  only  just 
came  down  in  time  to  stop  them.  They've  been  abusing  you  an4 
Friiulein  Dom  frightfully,  for  being  the  only  ones  who  had  broken 
their  getting-up  vows.  Theire  were  some  very  hard  words  I  can 
assure  you;  were  n't  there,  Fox  ?" 

"'Pon  honor,"  said  Fox,  "I  think  it  was  you  bein'  hauled  over 
the  coals  when  I  came  in;  and  after  that  they  were  chaffin*  at  mo^ 
Miss  Travers  and  her  friend  they  were  discussin'  afterwards." 

He  always  called  her  my  "friend."  I  think  he  had  some  vague, 
uncomfortable  misgivings  (if  he  ever  had  a  misgiving)  that  "Frow^ 
lin',  was  not  precisely  the  proper  way  of  pronouncing  that  word. 

"It  don't  sound  quite  right;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do  know  how  to 
pronounce  it  now,  Miss  Travers,"  he  said  to  me  later  in  the  day, 
with  an  I-know-you-won't-believe-it  sort  of  air  that  was  truly  edi- 
fying. 

I  didn't  express  myself  as  sceptical  on  that  point,  as  he  seemed 
to  expect;  and  directly  afterwards  he  relieved  me  of  his  society, 
careening  away  to  another  part  of  the  ponds  like  a  Dutch  fishings 
boat  in  a  heavy  sea.  How  I  detested  the  man !  He  was  a  born 
snob, — I  think  his  grand  name  only  made  it  worse. 

All  that  morning  we  were  on  the  ice.  Valerie  was,  as  usual^ 
the  center  of  attraction:  her  skating  was  certainly  the  perfection  of 
grace.  To  me  there  was  a  change  in  her  from  that  night.  It 
seemed  that  in  telling  me  her  true  name,  she  felt  it  no  longer  in- 
eumbent  on  her  to  feign  any  simplicity  that  was  not  natural  to 
her.  One,  at  least,  in  the  room  would  recognize  her  right  to  wear 
the  diamond  rings  that  made  her  pretty  hands  look  whiter  that 
morning.  There  was  certainly  a  change  in  her  dress,  which  to 
this  time  had  been  extremely  simple.  That  day  she  wore  a  tight- 
fitting  velvet  dress  and  petticoat,  looped  up  for  skating,  and  trim^ 
med  with  narrow  but  beautiful  sable  round  the  throat  and  sleeves. 
It  suited  her  admirably;  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  un- 
disguised looks  of  admiration  of  my  companions  as  she  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  laughing  and  talj^ing  with  Bertie,  who  had 
come  up  from  the  ponds  to  look  after  frer.  I  was  amazed  at  her 
fresh  looks,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  my  own  weariness,  should 
have  been  inclined  to  think  I  had  been  laboring  under  some  de- 
lusion. 

Altogether,  that  was  not  a  pleasant  day;  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  arranging  the  tableaux  for  the  next  evening. 

When  I  went  up  to  Aunt  Honora,  she  attacked  me  on  the  subject 
of  Valerie's  dress. 

"My  dear,  how  very  much  your  friend  is  dressed  !''  she  said. 
"Don't  you  think  it's  rather  odd  for  a  person  who  professes  to  give 
lessons?  Why,  my  dear,"  continued  my  aunt,  seeing  I  made  no 
answer,  **that  lace  on  her  gown  is  magnificent ! — quite  magnifi- 
cAt!"  she  reiterated,  waxing  plaintively  eloquent;  "it  must  have 
cost  I  don't  know  how  much." 
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Old  lace  was  rather  a  failing  of  the  poor  thing's;  and  I  don't 
think  she  would  have  objected  to  seeing  that  in  question  transfer- 
red to  her  own  wardrobe. 

"Is  it  suoh  good  lace,  aunt  ?"  I  said,  for  want  of  anything 
better. 

"My  dear  Rachel !'' — this  was  with  a  spark  of  feeble  indigna- 
tion— "you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
lace  like  that  when  you  see  it?" 

She  then  closed  her  eyes,  laid  her  head  back,  as  if  the  exertion 
had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  plaintive. 

"She's  your  friend,  Rachel:  I  only  hope  it's  all  right.  Mar- 
garet says  you  know  very  little  of  her.  With  men  of  such  a  high 
position  here  as  Lord  Cosmo,  one  must  be  careful,  you  know." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  ejaculated  to  myself. 

"O  aunt !  don't  be  afraid,  it's  all  right,"  I  answered,  though  I 
could  scarcely  restrain  my  bitter  laughter.  Good  heavens !  Lord 
Cosmo  !  the  idea  of  Valerie  corrupting  Lord  Cosmo !  It  was  really 
too  good.  The  petted,  high-born  Austrian  beauty  not  considered 
fit  society  for  the  muddle-headed,  boorish  Englishman !  I  felt 
very  wrathful  at  first,  but  calmed  down  soon.  After  all,  my  poor 
aunt,  with  her  narrow  notions,  knew  nothing  about  Valerie,  and  I 
knew  all. 

The  next  day  all  was  bustle.  Part  of  the  afternoon  I  helped  la 
the  dining-room,  where  all  was  confusion,  the  curtains  being  put 
up,  while  some  of  the  party  were  altering  and  arranging  dresses 
and  rehearsing  scenes  for  the  tableaux.  At  last  I  grew  quite  tired 
and  went  away  to  my  own  room  and  sat  at  my  window  looking  out 
over  the  park.  It  was  almost  dark  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  hear  J 
the  crunch  of  wheels,  and  the  next  minute  saw  the  Cheddington 
carriage  going  towards  the  stables.  No  one  had  been  out  that 
afternoon,  of  that  I  was  certain.  Some  one  must  have  come  from 
the  station,  but  I  knew  of  no  one  coming. 

I  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  hoping  to  see  the  new  arrival 
on  my  way,  but  met  no  one,  only  as  I  entared  the  room  I  heard 
a  servant  inquiring  for  Sir  Francis.  As  I  had  expested,  there  was 
still  much  to  be  done  when  the  dressing-bell  rang.  Fortunately 
it  was  an  irregular  sort  of  dinner  in  the  hall,  and  no  one  seemed 
expected  to  appear  at  the  proper  time.  The  tables  were  so  placed 
that  the  occupants  sat  back  to  back;  and  it  so  happened  that  Val- 
erie and  Mr.  Sartoris  were  not  my  vis-a-vis  but  my  dos-a-dos.  At 
the  other  end  of  our  tabic  there  had  been  two  places  kept,  one  for 
Sir  Francis,  and  the  other,  I  supposed,  for  the  newly  arrived 
guest.  The  soup  had  gone  when  Sir  Francis  entered  the  hall  by 
a  door  near  his  seat,  accompanied  by  a  tall  dark  man  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  laughing 
going  on  at  the  other  table,  and  no  one  there  seemed  to  observe 
their  entrance. 

"Do  you  see  that  dark  man  sitting  by  Sir  Francis  Herries?" 
asked  my  neighbor.     "Can  you  tell  me  who  he  is  ?" 

I  could  only  answer  "No;"  then,  to  see  if  my  own  impressions 
were  correct,  I  asked,  "What  country  do  you  think  he  belongs  to?'' 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  slowly,  looking  at  the  subject  of 
our  conversation;  "French,  perhaps,  perhaps  Italian  or  Austrian; 
at  any  rate,  not  English,'^  he  said,  as  he  turned  away. 

Not  English,  indeed!  How  the  Vienna  days  returned  as  I 
watched  him,  so  utterly  unlike  the  Englishmen  among  whom  he 
sat.  A  dark,  handsome  face,  though  worn  through  recent  suffer- 
ing, with  eyes  of  southern  splendor.  It  was  evident  that  he 
couldnH  speak  English,  for  he  talked  to  no  one  but  his  host,  and 
once  I  distinctly  saw  Sir  Francis  directing  him  to  the  place  where 
Valerie  sat.  It  was  not  hard  to  guess  who  he  was;  the  only  thing 
I  longed  for  was  to  warn  her  in  some  way  of  his  presence,  but  it 
was  impossible.  She  was  not  near  enough  to  speak  to  without 
causing,  perhaps,  a  scene,  and,  if  possible,  that  was  to  be  avoided. 
If  I  could  only  have  stopped  her  talking  to  that  man ! 

Many  times  during  that  interminable  dinner  I  saw  the  deep-set, 
glittering  eyes  flare  up  with  a  sudden  blaze  as  her  silvery  laugh 
or  the  deep  tones  of  her  companion  reached  his  ear,  and  the  dark 
blood  came  and  went  in  his  face,  pale  through  long  illness. 
Though  his  arm  was  in  a  sling,  I  noticed  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether helpless,  for  he  sometimes  used  it. 

0  that  dinner!  and  how  I  disgraced  myself!  Before  it  was  over 
I  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  I  precipitated 
a  quantity  of  sticky  pudding  over  old  Mr.  Palgrave's  knees,  and 
then  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter  in  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man's face.  At  last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go,  and  the  other  table 
moved  at  the  same  instant.  I  had  not  a  moment  to  warn  her:  she 
turned  towards  me,  and  her  eyes  instantly  fixed  themselves  upon 
the  lower  end  of  our  table.  He  was  standing  up,  looking  full  at 
her.  For  one  second  she  remained  motionless,  then,  without  a 
word,  fell  forward  upon  the  floor.     Whether  the  man  jumped  over 
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the  table  or  went  round  I  never  discovered,  but  before  either  Mr. 
Sartoris  or  Lord  Cosmo  could  get  to  her,  he  was  at  her  side. 

•*I  will  carry  this  lady,  sir,"  said  Lord  Cosmo,  thickly,  at- 
tempting to  interpose  his  great  hulking  form  between  Valerie  and 
the  Austrian;  but  the  other  put  him  aside  with  a  quiet,  courteous 
determination. 

**rardon,  monsieur,  it  is  my  right;  I  am  her  husband!"  he  said 
rapidly  in  French,  a  little  speech  the  point  of  which  was  entirdy 
lost  on  the  thick-beaded  Englishman,  who  looked  inclined  to  resist 
and  follow  this  black-headed  devil  of  a  mossoo,  as  he  no  doubt 
called  him  in  his  own  mind,  when  Mr.  Sartoris  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"Don't  be  a  fool.  Fox,  the  man's  her  husband." 

The  whole  seene  had  taken  place'  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the 
ladies  had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  roofh.  I  turned  to  look  at  the 
speaker;  something  in  the  tone  of  his  low,  clear  voice  struck  me. 
He  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  his  eyebrows  contracted, 
and  looking  whitish  about  the  mouth.  As  our  eyes  met  he  moved 
away  and  left  the  hall  by  another  door.  He  must  have  been  badly 
hurt.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  slightest  change  in 
the  cool,  cruel,  aristrocratic  face.  As  for  Lord  Cosmo,  he  had 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  his  mouth  half  open,  his  eyes  staring  va- 
cantly at  the  wall.  Such  an  event  as  this  was  beyond  the  wildest 
flights  of  his  imagination. 

"I  don't  believe  it,  I'll  be if  I  do,'^  he  muttered:  "I  didn't 

want  to  carry  her  up,  I'll  be if  I  did." 

It  was  no  use  going  to  Valerie's  room,  there  were  too  many 
people  there  already,  and  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Cherry,  the  old  house- 
keeper, would  do  exactly  what  was  right.  After  two  hours'  strug- 
gling to  entertain  the  people,  who  were  in  that  state  of  suppressed 
whispering  excitement  in  which  people  will  be  when  there  is  any- 
thing going  on  which  they  are  not  desired  to  know,  I  managed  to 
get  up  stairs.  On  the  landing  I  met  Mrs.  Cherry,  and  asked  how 
she  was. 

"Pore  young  lady;  reelly  I  don*t  know  whathever  is  the  matter 
with  her,''  she  said,  folding  her  hands  across  the  front  of  her 
portly  person.  "She's  no  sooner  come  to  than  she's  ho£f  again, 
and  even  when  she  is  awake  she  don't  seem  to  me  in  complete  pos- 
session of  her  facilities." 

So  I  went  down  again  to  the  weary  work  of  entertaining,  but 
found,  to  my  joy,  that  the  people  were  going  fast.  Soon  after  I 
got  away  and  went  to  Valerie's  door,  but  all  was  so  quiet  that  I 
was  afraid  to  go  in,  so  went  on  to  miy  own  room,  took  o£f  my  drens, 
and  putting  on  a  morning-gown,  sat  down  to  watch.  About  half 
an  hour  passed,  and  then  a  gentleman  passed  my  door  He  stop- 
ped two  doors  off  and  went  into  a  room;  then  I  heard  voices  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  two  people  came  out.  I  went  to  the  door 
with  a  feeling  that  I  was  wanted.  It  was  Sir  Francis  and  the 
Austrian. 

"Ah!  that  is  all  right,'*  said  Sir  Francis;  **allow  me  to  intro- 
duce Count  Arnheim  to  you,  Radhel;  Miss  Travers,  the  friend  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse,"  he  said  to  the  count.  "Rachel,  the  count 
would  like  very  much  to  Speak  to  you.''  I  bowed.  It  was  an  odd 
introduction,  at  the  door  of  my  room,  by  the  light  of  bedroom 
candles. 

"You  had  better  go  to  your  aunt's  morning  room,"  Sir  Franeit 
said,  and  I  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  tall  dark  figure.  I  had 
only  that  moment  to  consider  what  to  do;  I  bad  indeed  promised 
not  to  betray  her,  but  it  were  surely  best  to  tell  him  all.  It  was 
very  dreadful  to  him,  the  first  speaking,  I  could  see,  but  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  he  was  a  man  who  would  have  walked  through  a 
wall  of  fire  if  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  to  do  ii..  In  sharp, 
short,  concise  words,  wrung  from  him  as  it  were,  he  told  me  thai 
his  presence  was,  8a4iateful  to  Valerie  that,  so  long  as  he  stood 
by  her,  she  went  from  faint  to  faint.  At  last  he  had  left  her,  Mid 
now  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  he  had  written,  and  which 
he  would  leave  in  my  charge,  he  said,  to  be  given  at  such  time  as 
she  should  be  able  to  read  it.  I  hardly  dared  ask  him  if  he  were 
going,  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  stepping  on  a  volcano  of 
pride,  and  shame,  and  love,  that  might  burst  beneath  my  feet.  If 
I  could  but  find  words  to  tell  him  all  I  knew!  But  his  manner 
was  so  desperately  stern  and  cold  and  univiting  that  my  thoughts 
seemed  frozen  within  mc.     At  last  I  ventured  to  stammer, — 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Herr  Graf;  it  was  the  sudden  shock 
which  has  been  too  much  for  her.'' 

There  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in  his  eyes  even  at  that  slight 
contradiction,  and  his  manner  was  colder  and  stiffer  than  before, 
as  he  answered — 

"Pardon,  gracious  Fraulcin,  much  has  passed  of  which  you  are 
no  doubt  ignorant,  therefore  permit  me  to  say  you  can  hardly  be 
a  judge.  I  have  done  and  said  that  which  it  was  folly  to  suppose 
she  could  either  forget  or  forgive.'* 


He  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  vr hom  confession  was  a  new 
and  bitter  experience. 

Then,  however,  my  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  I  told  him,  if  not 
quite  all,  yet  enough. 

During  the  whole  interview  he  had  declined  to  sit  down,  but 
stood  by  the  mantelpiece,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  whilst  I 
talked. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  came  towards  me,  and  holding  out  hii 
hand,  said  in  a  husky  voice, — 

"God  reward  you;  you  have  been  a  true  friend  to  her." 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  for  all  that,  I  think  he  was  disappeinted. 
I  think  the  man.  though  he  hardly  knew  it  himself,  would  have 
been  happier  if  there  had  been  more  to  forgive,  if  he  had  not  been 
so  entirely  in  the  wrong.  He  felt  the  truth  of  those  holy  words, 
<*To  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little,"  and  he  trem- 
bled lest  her  love  for  him  should  be  dead. 

I  left  him  there  and  went  to  Valerie's  room;  it  was  necessary 
to  finish  now  the  work  I  had  begun.    At  the  door  I  met  my  mother. 

"She  has  been  asking  for  you,  Rachel;  go  in  to  her,  but  try  and 
keep  her  quiet;  she  is  delirious,  I  think;  they  have  sent  to  LiiUe 
Stratford  for  a  doctor.'' 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  stretched  out  her  arms.  I  took  ber 
cold,  trembling  hands  in  mine,  and  she  drew  me  towards  her, 
whispering,  fearfully, — 

"Rachel,  I  have  seen  him;  he  must  be  de*d,  he  looked  so  awful! 
0,  it  has  been  dreadful!"  she  gasped.  "Why  ddes  he  come  to 
haunt  me  like  this  at  last?  he  must  know  that  it  was  false;  Surely, 
now  he  must  know!"  she  moaned. 

I  held  her  hands  firmly  and  looked  Ittto  her  face:  then  I  stoad- 
ied  my  voice  and  chose  the  shortest,  clearest  words  I  could  think 
of. 

"Valerie,  it  is  no  spirit,"  I  said;  "it  is  your  husband  himself, 
who  is  here  to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

She  looked  wild  and  incredulous,  then  tried  to  get  up;  bat  she 
was  too  weak,  and  falling  back  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

I  slipped  away  and  sent  him  to  her;  then,  worn  out  myself  with 
excitement  and  fatigue,  sat  down  and  cried  like  an  idiot.  The 
doctor  came  soon  after,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  her  room.  Her 
husband  was  sitting  by  her  holding  her  hai^  in  his.  What  be- 
tween her  smiles  and  tears,  it  hardly  seemed  the  Valerie  I  had 
known. 

"Rachel,  come  in,"  she  said;  «you  know  him,  I  needn't  intro- 
duce you.  0  you  wicked  man!''  she  laughed,  "you  have  fright- 
ened her,  I  know  you  have,  Leopold,"  she  said,  with  her  old, 
quick  perception.  "I  know  exactly,  he  put  on  the  iron  mask. 
You,  poor  dear  Rachel !  and  you  know  you  must  be  friends.'*  She 
was  in  a  true  Bavarian  mood,  in  spite  of  her  exhaustion.  "Now 
you  must  go,"  she  said,  in  a  minute,  "if  I  am  to  go  to  London  to- 
morrow,*' and  drove  him  away.  When  he  was  gone,  she  threw 
herself  upon  my  neck.  "Rachel,  he  is  dead!**  she  whispered, 
hiding  her  face;*  "he  died  in  the  same  hospital  where  Leopold  was 
sent  with  his  wound,  and  Leopold  nursed  him,  and  when  he  was 
dying  he  confessed  that  it  was  all  a  dreadful  lie  that  he  had  in- 
vented to  make  him  cast  me  off,  knowing  that  he  was  helpless  and 
couldn't  fight;  for  once  he  fought  a  dreadful  duel,  and  after  that 
he  took  a  vow  and  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Emperor  never 
to  fight  another.  It  seems  so  dreadful,  but  I  oan't  help  being 
happy,"  she  sobbed. 

The  next  morning  she  got  away  without  seeing  any  of  the  guests 
except  one.  I  went  with  them  to  the  station;  as  we  turned  out  of 
the  lodge  gates  the  carriage  stopped,  and  Mr.  Sartoris  appeared 
at  thetfindow. 

"I  could  not  let  you  go  without  saying  good  by,"  he  said,  **and 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  may  I  come  and  see  you  next 
time  I  am  in  Vienna?** 

Valerie  looked  troubled  and  glanced  at  her  husband,  leaving  it 
to  him  to  answer.  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  bowing  with 
cold,  grave  courtesy,  said, — 

"Any  of  my  wife's  friends  will  be  welcome  to  me  in  Vienna." 

There  was  no  time  for  more;  the  count's  servant  jumped  off 
the  box  to  tell  his  master  that  the  coachman  said  we  were  already 
late.     Valerie  shook  hands  and  we  drove  on. 

"You  will  come  to  us  in  the  summer,  Rachel?'-  she  said,  as  the 
train  was  moving  off;  "you  have  promised." 

I  often  hear  from  her.  They  are  living  on  an  estate  which  the 
count  owns  in  Bohemia.  There  is  never  a  shadow  of  unhappi- 
ness  in  her  letters.  I  am  going  to  them  in  the  end  of  August  for 
the  autumn,  according  to  my  promise,  which  I  fulfil  the  more 
eagerly  since  she  has  made  friends  with  Stephanie,  and  has  asked 
her  to  come  for  part  of  my  visit.  Pray  Heaven,  Mr.  Sartoris 
mayn't  torn  up;  but  I  think  that  emphasis  on  the  word  '^ny'' 
must  have  settled  him. 


THR   END. 
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Hlad.h-r  an.l  kidnt-y.  F.v.i  -.  N.rvi>u-.n.-«>.  KiyM^.t  la-. 
lM>ea-«'«;  of  the  skin.  Tmpuiity  >  f  t'-.e  lilo.id,  inilania- 
tion.  Melancholy,  Sick  liea'larh^-,  C'i>tiv.-ni'<-,  Pains 
in  the  Hea.l,  Itn-ast.  .<id.>,  lluik  an<l  Mml'-,  Pit-. 
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[j  tprea.l  from  resins,  l-al- 
sjinis  and    mi  ni  s  .   «>  n 
l.eautifnl    Kid   leatlu-r, 
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ly iolapr.'d  to  tile  wants 
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Ea..h  Pla-ter  will  w.-ar 
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Ayer's 

Hair   Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
its  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  lh•os^ill^  wliich  is 
at  oiic<i  a;:rpc'able.  iu-a]- 
thy.  and  effectual  fui' 
j>n  serviiiL^  the  ha  i  r. 
Ftin'i.il  ur  'im/f  hair  /.-»■ 

iiml  rtJur  V(f/f  flic  (jfoas 

Thin  hair  Is  thickened, 
ialling  hair  is  checked, 
and  baldness  of't4jn.  though  not  always, 
cured  by  its  u.se.  Nothing  can  restore 
the  hpir  where  the  follicles  are  destroy- 
ed,  or  the  ^dands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
But  such  as  remain  can  be  saved  for 
D.^cfulness  by  this  application.  Instead 
of  fouling  the  hair  with  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous.  Its 
occasional  use  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  i^ray  or  falling  off,  and  conse- 
(juently  prevent  baldness.  Free  from 
those  (Icleterious  substances  which  make 
some  preparations  dangerous  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  the  \'igor  can  only 
benefit  but  not  harm  it.  If  wanted 
meivlv  fur  a 
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wo'..li.:i''wi'e>t   p'li.i.l.,'hei.l.\  pu-^elltin'.;   the  great 
strain  ..f  the  >tiij  .;.-.  upon  if  tVom  M'I"t!>'^\V*"  '""V, 
inK   it  one   particle.     All   other -Full   Iron  l-iames 
cox.-r  the  entire  wie-t   plank,  and  when  it  in  ^p  It  .t 
oiun..t  l.e-e.n.  the   vvo.mI  .d  the  .1;o.»*  wrest  plauU 

THE  ARION  STANDS  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

un>upported  I.y  either  hnncome,  weak  facts,  or  use 
less  «ir  cimplieated  Patents.  \V»-  append  u  tew  uii 
ljou;5ht  opinions  of  iho-e  who 

KNOW  THE  ABION. 

Th«»  *:cj-=cal  Dire-tor  <.f  the  N'W  York  Conserva- 
tory of  Mr.«ic,  Lfhrnrd  Moll»  ii/i»(»i:  havs:  'The 
Anon  Il.onght  oi  \..u  I?,  tie-  I  e-t  Tiario  i  cvc  play- 
ed ou;,that  rolling  ha?.s  and  •.ilvery  trdde,  etc.        ^ 

Jnhii  If.  Tr<  '.'/V,  Pi:  n)  Dealer.  Os\vc-o.  X.  Y..  «av*: 
■  Th«^  tone  is  truly  in.m -n^e.  an  1  snrj  a^'*e>  anyihinj; 
in  the  !-hape  of  a  Piano  we  ev'.r'?a\»  <   "  l.-'urd  oi.eic. 

Jl'-rarr^  C/r/v/y  >aid:  "The  Arimi  is  the  host  Smuhi'', 
PIuii.»,  superior  for  it>  c'naiiies^  and  hiilliaucy  ol 
tone,"  &c. 

Lotn:i  Wo(/ift\  FoI^  Loiv>-rv\oitli.<ays:  "My  Piano 
Arrived  here  in  >phii.li  1  order.  lis  t..n.^  fills  my  par- 
lor with  meloily— It  i^  the  \\..nder  and  a.lmiration  of 

all    who  hear  'it.      Mi-s .    nh"   i-    tea  U'  i^    the 

Piano  tlesji-e-,  me  t<"  ord.r  one  f.>r  li.  i."  Ar  •• 

\Ve  desire  airents  in  every  city  \\!ie'-»  •,•  e  have  n-d 
appointed  them. 

COVELf    vCO., 

BROaD»VAY,  X.  V. 

General  Agents  lorO.  C.  Mrtii*'S'"'H  Pat.  Ario'i  Fiauo- 
fortes. 


A  p.i«in\.- reiti.-.l\  {•■}■  (nti.rli.  llroii'liiti-.  Mini— 
tei-'-  .-..1.-  'liir..at.  i..,-,.,!  \..i..-,  Olt-iiMV.-  I>i-el:arue> 
P-M.i  tlie  ilead.  I'ait:.il  |)..iln.— .  S.-meis  '.'.  I»i«laiU 
W.iT.-rfi.il-,  \\hi//ii.,  ..r"  Steam,  .tc  •   "— , 

A       'TIS  NOTHING  TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  ^ujOi 

R'tt  .-  !!■•■•  I  ill  ;i  ;  111:1 1  Mil  J.i|.,  .  It  .-II!"-  •  II  till-  ['lill- 
.  id'  .  I  M..i  ■•  >r.  !  A;;-.  .\i]  \:.<-  l.-e  ::iiMaii.-s  ..f  tie- 
i:'a'l  aii'l  riii.-at  ail'  i':-..ii'_/il  in.nii  li:it'.-Iy  KihU-v  it^ 
iullr.eii.i-.  'nll^  r.  ii'r.l>  'iri'-..s  ar  t!:e  r.-it  "l"  tie- 
'li.-ca-e.  aii.l  drive- If. 'in  t lie  ii.nik.-t  .ill  .itle-r  nie.l- 
icilies  1..C  till'  Millie  mala  lies. 

PRICE.  IN  LARGE  BOXES,  25  CENTS. 

HORSE  FOWDERS. 

These  re  1- 
.-Tirated  and 
reiiow  ned 
powders  f.»r 
iiorses  and 
<attle  have 
I.een  tested 
l»y  an  intel- 
lit:ent  puh- 
-jo-  ■  •  "^lic  for  six- 
Jo*^^Ji.^-  -''^teen     years. 

of  the  principal  horsemen  of  th-.-  Union  have  pronounc- 
ed them  the  only  Condition  Powd.  rs  saf.-  to  u^e  ami 
work  the  horse.  There  is  nothinuj  in  them  to  expose 
the  animal,  hnt.  on  the  contrary,  everythin:^  to  im- 
jii've  tlieni.  The  jiroprieiors  of  lior-e  l•ailrl•ad^,  om- 
niliii««es.  ail  1  -ta^e  ..wiieis  in  all  the  principal  citie', 
u>e  them;  and  their  comhined  ttv-tinu-ny  stamps 
them  .'ne  c.f  the  wonders  ..f  medical  science.    Letters 

i^^'-ient  t<»  till  a  ^mall  ho.-k  are  in  vn:  posses-ion, 
te-tifyinp  t«»  their  g<.odne-s.  Merchants  are  re.]uest- 
ed  to  warrant  them,  and  letniid  the  piuchaso  money 
rhoiild  thev  fail  to  ^:ive  satisfaction. 

E:^Airtlie  a»iove  articles  are  sold  hy  DrlI-gi^fs 
and  .Merchants  evervwlu  r.-.  and  at  WIIOLKSALK 
an.lUET.MLl.y 

,'^ALTLAKECJTy,  UTAH. 

L.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  Proprietors, 

07  Murray  Street,  NEW  Y'ORK. 


iinthiiig  elx'  can  be  found  so  desirriblc. 
Containing  neither  <iil  nor  dye.  it  d.^es 
lint  s.'il  white  eanibrie.  and  yet  lasts 
hnii:'  on  the  hair,  giving  it  a  rich  liJo-  sv 
lusture  and  a  grateful  p<'vfuaie. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

PUAUTie.VL      ANI>       AXVI.ITICAL       ('nF..MlM>. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Price    1,25. 

FOR  SALE   IIY 

C3i-ociT30    db    C^c^mj 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

and  hy  Druggi8t8>ii'l  Dealers  in    Medicines  eNery 

whei.  . 


GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

are  knov,-  t.i  the  trade,  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific: 
all  (irocers  and  lUnggi>ts  keeji  them. 


\V 


r  J.  SILVKU,    ENiJINKER    AND    MACHINIST 
;■>  1  k'.ks  north  ol  TaheiniM-h-,  on   telegniph  line 


WOODMAXSEE  &  BRO. 

-\ii'  constantly  suppiii-l  with  a  line  stock  of  Domes 
tics,  She(-tin^s.  Prints,  Denims,  Corbet  Jean?,  De 
laiiies.  Satinetts,  Crayh.  Kentucky  Jeans,  etc.:  Hats 
and  Caps,  lJo*its  an-l  t^hoes,  a  splendid  as^ortlnent. 
The  GKOCERY  DEPARTMENT  is  c-.mplel.'  in  vari- 
ety and  quality. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY  ISPURE!— J.H.  KELSON 
Maiiufactuiei"  of  Pure  Candy,  w'h(de^ale  ami 
retail,  at  the  "CJOLDEN  U.\TK  BAKERY  AND 
CONFECTIONERY,"  Main  street. 

9S^  Confectionery   iu   variety  and   quality   une- 
qualled. 


\A/.   «r.   DEC^^Z'JblJtt.  c43  Oo., 

FOOT    AND    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS, 

SECOND  SOUTH .  ST.    ALL  ORDERS  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  TO 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,.      x    *" 

naif  a  Block  North  of  Enlfrratloa  Sqaare*  Mato  Boa«,  Have  constantly  on€^l^ 
and  make  to  order  Doors,  Stshes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc.,  of  every  descri^^- 
tioi      Parties  building  or  making  alterations  will  find  itadvantageonsto  call  on 

SMITH  BROS 
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, [ESTABLISHED  1S55.] 


WATERS' 


We  «f8lre  to  cftll  the  attention  of  the  Pl'BLlC  j 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  and  we  are  still  { 
determined  to  sell  at  the  TERT  LOWEST  RAT^  | 
at  RETAIL 


GODBE  &  CO.,  New  Scale  Pianos 


Ar«  RM«iTiiig  Dailv 


An    iiniiieiise    variety    of: 

"^  "•  WALKER  BROS  i  Drug8,Medicines 


5 

WITH  IRON  FRAME, 
Over-strunjr  Buiis.  and  Ajrraffe  IJridire. 


LARG*:ST  stock  at  retail , 
in  the  'I  eiTitory  at 

WALKER  BROS. 

The  CHEAPEST  store  In 


-AXI 


town, 


WALKER  BROS. 


DTE  STUFFS, 


9  { PARLOR,  CHURCH  AND  GARWET 

Tlie  l»e*t  munufuc  fined  :     Warrouteil  f«ir  Six,  YHnr*. 


<;reat  iiuliieeuieiits  to  bny 

WALKER  BROS. 

GKOCERJES  and  DRY 
(iOODS  <'XtTeiliiigiy  elienp 
at 

WALKER  BROS. 


ijreai  variety  ol  Ladies' 
and  CUiIdren.>'  >lioe»^,  efiieap- 
er  lliaii  ever  oll'ered  u>e,ore 
ait 


WALKER  BROS. 


PRliVTS,  SHEETBNGS, 
FLANiM:LS,  and  CJ.OTHs, 
g^reatly  below  the  reg:nlar 
prices  at 

AVALKER  BROS. 


CROCKERY,  GLASS- 
WARE, I^mps,  etc.,  decid- 
edly below  anylhliig:  ever 
offered,  at 

WALKER  BROS. 


Floor, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 

WALKER  Bros 


COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

PAINT,  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

Cft30.y     cft?C. 

PERFCxMERiES 

AND 

TOILET    REQl  I.^fTES. 

CASE  GOODS, 

Pure  Wines  and  Liqnors, 

DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 


PIANOS.  MELODEONS  and  ChbAN::».-i'i:irf:3 
fireaily  le-hu*-"*  lor  ca-L'.  Nt  »v  7-<Kta\*-  I'iaU'H 
of  fir-lH  la«<>  iiKiker.-'  for  si**:  m.  u  ;  "mu  .1.  N'.-w  Cal- 
inot  Oi'^au'*  lV»r  !f4:>  an»'  i 
htniinentH  Irom  S;it»t4»*i7. 
moivi-l.  Ii!u-<rr..lr.l  Cat: 
cut-. 


n:-.|."   .•»iv  'Mi.t-ii,in«l  In- 
.\J..l)thlv    UiNtallliii-m* 


iiM/«'/;/.'ooj/.s 


No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE    WATERS. 


WixU^"   f'i.iM  -  ;i;c  Uii"\vii  .1- MI.-   ■   ,!;,.■  \- \  '  ■'^ 
U.  .■•,11  -1  .■..;-.;■  tlH- ni.MJr^    t  t'l-  ■\\;.i»i-    l'...ii... 

,lUalil\.— ^    ,,,,.-'>    't,     l,>t<J.'r   :. 


V    Kn',\\    .■;    tin     I— t  Hli'! 
U'.I-l  i.ll    ~A"'r>t    '       oivl 


With  wliich  tlieir  EnrrtMishniwiit-*  will   !.»- k-j't  i  «.ii- 
stantly  sui»|>I;«'«l. 


ForTilton  &  McFarland's  Celebrated  Safes.   Coe's 

Cough  Balsam  and  Dyspeptic  Cure, 

Royal  Baking  Powder  &c 

»ir  SI'KCIAL  INPUCEMKNTS  arc-  ..IUmvI  f..  ru^i, 
autl  .short  t'liit-  l.nytM'.    (all  aiul  «'xaniiii.-  at 

Exchange  Boildg,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Or  at  their  Bi-nnrli  Ihoi^-. 

Main  Street.      ....     OGDEN. 


Tht.    W.itvi    '    I'i., 

lll.)-t    th.-!..l|_'  .h     -r- 


Wat.MV  I'liiiii.N  ami  .M«'l.  o.-.  i.-  .Ii;.  Ih-ii;..-  •  "uq^ul- 
XMii  with  till-  :iin-t  inaiu'  jt:i\  uii'i  ••—//'//.*•    .h>",nnL 

llitwuv  \VMT«-r<.  4M  i:rotiuN\a\.  i-  r.iiiu'.l  Ii.r  th«' i-x- 
<eIhinM-  nt  hi-  I'iaiMcanM  Oi  ,aL>.— /.r- /i«»;/  /'".^ 

Thf  \Vatpr«*  I'iaiio  rank-  v.tii  th<-  l-c-t  in.iiiuJac- 
turetl  ill  Aiiicri'-a. —  Th>-  Jniirj„,('i<  at,  y.   }'. 

Our  Irieml-  will  fiinl  at  Mi.  Wat.-i-*'  >tovv  t)ic  \ery 
lest  asM.itiuiJit  ..tl*iamt»-,  >Ji-h»»l('i.us  lUi-l  Oijiuns  U> 
In'lVmmlin  tli<«  I  iiit»'4  >u\t('^.—(r,:t/,oi,i'*  M'f.j.'ztnt 

MlMCAl.  IhylSur-.—T^UVi-  Ml.  ^\aterh  j?:ivi-  UJ'  iml- 
li^hiiii;  >hi-ct  1UU.-IC.  In-  ha- <h'V..uM  lii«*  wl4»>U-  ••apilul 
ami  altfiiliuii  tu  tht-  luaiiiitatture  ami  wile  ot  Piauot 
aiul  MehKli'oii-.  lie  ha-  jii't  i-<ue»l  a  catalojrue  <»f 
liii*  new  iii»n  iiuieiit-.  ;.'iviiiK  a  iiew  "venle  of  itrire-, 
whiehf«huw-a  niaik-'l  i«-<iu.  :iiMJ  iVom  loruiur  mtcs 
ami  hif»  l*iaiMt>  liave  n.-eutlA  i-eeti  awan1e<l  the  Fir>t 
IMeniium  at  ^e^elal  Fails.  Mau\  i»e'»i»le  ot  the  pre- 
sent «lHy,  who  aie  attnirle.l.  it  n..i  r.inlU'setl,  with  the 
fljinniii;  ailverii-«  ineni"»  ot  lival  i»iaii<»  hou.>*e«.  |»r(»l»- 
ahly  »»v«riook  tin-  nnele-t  niauulav Hirer  like  Mr. 
Waters:  loit  w.-  hu|iiMn  t<»  know  that  hi-  iii-ti  * 
nientf<earne«l  hini  a}.o«>(l  reputiitfou  lonK  iH'forc  ' 
jio.Hition-  ami  •honor-"  ronnec»e<l  therewitli  wei^ 
ever  tlion-hi  (if:  inUe.Ml.  we  have  4.ne  ot  Mr.  ^Vnter^' 
Piano-lurieH  now  in  our  ie-i<lence.  i where  it  luii? 
.-t'.Mtil  lor  year.-,'  of  whii'h  any  niiinufaetnrer  iu  the 
worhl  ini^^ht  Im-  |iroml.  \Ve  have  alway.s  heeu  de- 
lightetl  with  it  as  11  Hweri  tone<lan<l  powej-ful  iustrn- 
nient.  an<l  there  is  no  <]£'nltt  o\'  its  »liimhility ;  nmre 
than  this.  >.<iiuc  ,.f  tlie  be-t  amateur  i»lnyer.s  in  the 
eity.  ami  -evi-ral  <elel»rate<l  pianist-,  have  perfomie<l 
on  the  s:ii<l  piano,  ami  all  pronroinee  it  a  superior 
H\tA  first-chii<)( Jnsdumntt.  Stronger  ni'lorneiiient  we 
couhl  not  y;ive. —  lloiu^.  Jouruol. 


eil  L  FT'^     WASHING      HHRY^TAI     ^  pW^'AWO  BOAUl)l\(i  HOISE- Lovers  of  FirhtClass  'i  T\U.  J.  N.  CUNNINGHAMS  MKDICAL  DISPKNS- 
'^  I    Q      flffOnina      Wnn  I  O  l  mi.  |  \j  «i.'re«limeut«,  take  nutilo  that  J.  M.  MttUhewli  i  I)  ary,  tor  the  cui-e  of  all  Chronic  Comp|»iMtB.  tlirpe 


IvivSTA CHANT  18   nu»r   ojkju  and  ready  to    liccoui- 
niCMlute    hi.   friend,    and    the  public.     Give  him 


Auk  yonr  grocfft-*  for  it.  KvHtTnoDT 


call.     Four  Jo 


•r«  Mi«t  ol  Godbe  i   JSxclmnge  Build-  | 


loors  'west  of  Theatre.  Fever  Sores,  Canuert,  Fe- 
■lule  M  eaknes^,  KheuniatiMn,  and  ail  cowplaiut  t<> 
which  the  huinHii  faiijily^are»uhject«d,«re|MWiliT*I> 

tured.  uigitized  Dy  ^^iiv/v/v  L\^ 


GODBE  &  Co.,  FOR  DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  AND  PAINTS. 


NO.  34, 


DEC,  25,  1869. 


"^^ 


15"  ■  A^ol^ 


VOL.  8. 


iP:^ 


.JkJ 


THE 


""W^RMlOtT*''""^ 


HDSTTOTEID    TO 


9^ 


.^<fmU* 
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ilrt,  ycienee  d!id  iducatioB 


■f 


E,  L  T.  HARRISON  AND  W.  S,  egDBE,  PROPRIETORS. 


^  m^  :i!m'  rm:  miTtr  iwo  m  s. 

Truth.  (Poetry), 529 

J>oi.LY  Bodine's  lllSK,  529 

How  History  Repeats  Itself,  by  W.  S.  Godbe,  ....  532 

CiirRcii  OF  ZiON,  533 

Close  of  the  A'olume,  534 

Is  rxTHiNKiNO  Obedience  Ueqiired  ?  by  W.  H.  Shearman,  -        -  535 

Apostatks,  by  E.  W.  Tullidgc,  53G        ^ 

A  Testimony,  by  Kli  B.  Kelsey,  -         - 537        ^ 

Xellii:'s  Uepentanck, 538        ; 

\'ELori  pedes.  - 530 

CORRF.sPONDENn:.  .  -  -  - 540 

PUBLISHED   EVERY   SATURDAY, 

S"2"   HI^I^E^ISOIsr   &    C3-OIDSE,    Sj^ILT    ILJ^KIE     OITIT,   TTTJ^HI- 


'•rEK:>IS: 
SINGLE  NUMBER,  20  CENTSi   PER  YlAR,  $4.60)   rCS  HALF  YEAR,  $2.50. 

C;.-;:i    Two  CcdIos,  $3)    Fc::r  Cj;.:r,,  $I4|   Six  Copl-t,  $20;   Twelve  Copies,  $39)  Twenty  Copies,  $60. 

Clubs  forv.'ai^'an^  full  privo  v.in  receive.  GHATIG.  from  Iwo  to  PlRljt 
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'i'i  Tl!}:  V,  MiJKl.N';    rL'iS>.  — A\.-  an- Il^\^    I'lv- 


I  T..  !•; 


•!;i   : 


IhU  well  known  INSL'RAXCE  COMVANY  ha- 
tabli>hetl  a  General  ag"iicy  iji  Jfalr  Lakt-  City,  tcr 
lenitory  of  Utah. 

Policii'^  issin'ij.  i)ayaM«'  citlu-r  in  CoM  <>r  Cnrrt' 
u«  may  bedcsireil. 


tho 
nry. 


^  %\itli  .-..ii^taiit    viuib 

Jill'.'  a;  h   ii;  ,  ;!;•  \.i. ■•',.•    1"  t  ii<- 1  iriu!  vu' tor  tliu  <j)ar<-  j 

iiiuiin-iif '.     !lll';M.•^•<  III  V.-.  li;,IiL  ami  i>!-)!ital>i<'.     JN-r-  i 

r«un>.'L  (  li'i.  1-  -vx  .-a-ilv  I  am   I'lom  :.<\r.  f.    >')  \My  ^ 

t-Nt-nin'-r.  aini  a  i.)\.i.i)r(ii-iial  -inn  liy  il'-votin^  th''ir  ; 

Avholf  liriK'  t  t  i'lw  iin-;i'."-«;.       I'.ons   .mpI  ^irl-   oaru  ' 

u«'iriy  a>  inu-'li  a<  uwii.    Tiiat  all  "win.  -fv-  thi.-  Jftici-  | 


ALL  LOSSES  ADJUSTED  AND  PAID  AT 
THE  GENERAL  AGENCY. 


-0- 


niay  .s.mi'I  lli.-ir  au<lv(.--,  aii-l  i'-(  ilie  bn->iiio 
niako  this  niipaiall.'Ir.l  otf.  r:  T.>  siirh  a>  aiv  not 
^ati.<ti<-.I.  \v.>  will  >«-inl  SI  !>>  pay  l"'»r  th«  trojihlo  of 
writinci.  Fnil  partirnlais,  a  \ainal-l('  s.ainii!«>.  whivh 
will  (111  to  i-oujui'^ncf*  w..ik  on.  and  a  «*..ity  of  Tfi<  r>.<>- 
jih'x  I.il',<'i>j  {'um}Kfi'iun  —  <>\w  of  the  *Iar}.M'St  ami 
host  family  JH'W^jiaiHT-i  i>u>»li.'ho(l— all  Miit  frcf  hy 
mail,  llcatlcr.if  v>.in  want  iM-nnanfnt.]irorital'h>  work 
a<Mn>-s  K.  C.  ALLKN  .y  CO..  AnuMi-ta.  Main. 


.ft-fe-*  lusnranco  elTectttl  on  Fami  Prop*  ity,  MilN, 
Mcrcluiuili'^t',  Ki-ks  anil  Dwelling.-*  at  llcdnced 
Katc<.  L.  III'XT,  ritsi.hnt. 

A.  J.  RALSTOX,    tftontaiy. 

WALKER  BROTHERS, 

(o-mral  Agents  for  Utah. 


RedMetBittersi 


Red  Jacket  Bitters 


BROWNS 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


^°S^HMAprfnii^RH5?S 


jp  ASSIST  tllGEStiOTjust' 

Red  Jfacfet  Bitters 


•A    .>^LT<;iIT   COLD.  '  COfiHr, 

l[o.ir-(n«.>-<.  or  Son-  Throat  whiih 
laiiiht  In:- cheik«'il  with  a  rimi'Ie 
r'-nn-ily,  if  ii<>^h.-ct<-il  often  tc-nni- 
nati.'--  x.-riou-ly.  Few  aro  aware 
.f  till"  iiniM.itane.'  <if  vtiifijiint^  a 
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tli'\  havi'  It.'iii  tiH'.l. 

Thcv  wtT-  :iitr<"lih<-.l  iirl**.'<>.  It  ha-  h-.-n  iirov.-tl 
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TRUTH. 


Theories,  which  thousands  cherisb, 
Pass  like  clouds  that  sweep  the  sky; 

Creeds  and  dogmas  all  may  perish — 
Truth,  herself,  can  never  die. 

From  the  glorious  heavens  above  her. 
She  has  shed  her  beams  abroad: 

That  the  souls  who  truly  love  her, 
May  become  the  sons  of  God. 

Worldlings  blindly  may  refuse  her, 
Close  their  eyes  and  call  it  night; 

Learned  scoffers  may  abuse  her, 
But-they  cannot  quench  her  light. 

Thrones  may  totter,  empires  crumble, 

All  their  glories  cease  to  be; 
While  she,  Christ-like,  crowns  the  humble. 

And  from  bondage  sets  them  free. 

God,  himself,  will  still  defend  her 

From  the  fury  of  her  foe, 
Till,  she,  in  her  native  splendor. 

Sits  enthroned  o'er  all  below. 


POLLY  BODINE'S  RISK. 

A    srORV   OF   THE   OHIO   SETTLEMENTS. 
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Years  and  yeara  ago,  when  as  yet  Ohio  ranked  aiiiong  the 
newest  of  our  frontier  commonwealths,  there  lived  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Muskingum  a  hardy  yourg  mountaineer, 
-whom  we  will  call  Mark  Bodine,  and  whose  name  is  yet  pre- 
served among  his  many  descendants,  now  rich  and  honored 
citizens  of  the  state  he  helped  to  build,  for  his  marvelous 
feats  by  flood  and  field. 

Tall,  handsome,  stalwart,  Mark  was  like  Nimrod  of  old  a 
mighty  hunter,  yet  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  probable 
future  of  that  then  wilderness,  which  made  him  live  and  la- 
bor well  and  wisely  for  the  future,  as  the  broad  acres  of  his 
grandchildren  can  now  testify. 

In  the  very  heyday  of  his  young  and  vigorous  manhood  he 
had  found  a  fitting  mate  in  the  only  daughter  of  another  pio- 
neer settler,  and  Polly  Bodine  was  not  a  whit  behind  lier 
gallant  husband  in  energy  of  character  and  beauty  of  ])or- 
son,  while  she  was  hardly  his  inferior  in  the  uianageniont  of 
the  rifle. 

Like  all  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  they  were  ad- 
venturous and  self-confident  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and 
^heir  little  cabin,  with  its  rapidly  expanding  clearing,  was 
built  iaa  locality  which  was  as  much  beyond  all  help  from 


others  as  it  was  desirable  for  a  fertile  soil  and  a  superabund- 
ance of  game. 

The  Indians  still  disputed  the  possession  of  those  glorious 
liunting-groimds,  and  in  the  fall  of  18 —  they  became  par- 
ticularly troublesome.  From  time  to  time  vague  rumors  of 
terrible  outrages  at  other  points  reached  even  the  lonely 
cabin  of  Mark  Bodine;  but  he  and  Polly  had  many  friends 
among  the  redskins,  and  they  felt  very  little  uneasiness  until 
the  geneml  war  broke  out,  whose  final  result  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  "gentle  savages'*  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

As  yet,  however,  though  several  times  warned  of  approach- 
ing danger,  they  had  not  been  molested,  and,  one  bright 
October  morning,  Mark  prepared  to  start,  with  an  unusually 
valuable  package  of  peltry,  for  a  trading-post  over  twenty 
miles  distant. 

There  were  no  roads  in  those  days,  and,  though  he  ex- 
pected to  have  the  aid  of  some  sort  of  a  pony  in  bringing 
home  his  ^'supplies,*'  Mark  calculated  on  an  absence  of  about 
four  days. 

Polly  was  not  at  all  unused  to  being  left  alone  even  for  a 
longer  time;  but  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  and  a  strange, 
foreboding  sort  of  feeling  that  she  got  her  husband's  break- 
fast, and  prepared  to  bid  him  "good-by." 

Women  in  those  days,  especially  when  their  families  were 
small,  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  and 
Polly  had  employed  hers  of  late  in  working  her  liege  lord  a 
hunting-shirt  of  more  than  usually  elaborate  ornament  and 
finish.  Mark  looked  gayer  and  more  stylish  in  her  fond  and 
loving  eyes  than  ever  before,  when  ho  donned  it  and  strode 
out  into  the  sunlight  to  display  to  her  eyes  the  results  of  her 
patient  work.  It  was  perfect  in  fit  and  excellent  in  material, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  Jirr  husband  would  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  any  acquaintances  whom  he  might  meet  at  ''the 
past." 

A  kiss,  a  hug,  and  he  was  gone,  and  Polly  returned  into 
the  cabin  to  take  a  look  at  her  sleeping  twins;  and.  if  the 
truth  must  be  known,  to  indulge  in  the  rare  luxury  of  a  good 
cry. 

Mark  had  especially  enjoined  upon  her  to  keep  a  good 
lookout  for  Indians,  and  had  left  for  her  further  protection 
his  favorite  hound  "Wax,*'  a  huge  dog.  with  a  da.sh  of  mas- 
tiff" blood,  who  would  indeed  have  been  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  garrison  on  the  frontiers. 

The  first  day  and  night,  and  the  second,  passed  as  peace- 
fully as  hundreds  of  others  had  done,  and  the  only  use  Polly 
made  of  her  rifle  was  to  bring  down  a  cou])le  of  fat  deer  that 
wandered  carelessly  into  the  bushy  clearing.  The  third 
night,  however,  Wax  displayed  markinl  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
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ness.  tliouffh  Polly  could  detect  no  additional  signs  of  danger. 
She  barred  the  door  carefully,  covered  up  the  fire,  and  watch- 
ed all  night  beside  the  rude  cradle  which  held  the  two  bloom- 
ing pledges  of  her  husband's  love.  Wax  became  more  and 
more  uneasy  toward  morning,  lying  by  the  door,  and  watch- 
ing a  chink  in  the  logs  with  sleepless  vigilance,  ever  and 
anon  giving  vent  to  his  perceptions  of  coming  evil  by  low 
and  wrathful  growls.  IMIy  had  plenty  of  arms,  and  she  did 
not  fear  that  any  but  a  very  strong  party  of  redskins  would 
presume  to  come  within  range  of  Mark  Hodine*s  rifle. 

'•What  if  they  knew  that  he  was  away  from  homer' 

Kven  then,  as  she  looked  around  at  the  heavy  logs  of  the 
cabin,  with  a  "shot-hole"  here  and  there,  she  felt  a  fair  de- 
gree of  security.  **Was  not  Mark  to  be  home  on  the  mor- 
row?" 

With  that  thought  came  a  tumult  of  womanly  fears.  If 
there  mis  danger  around,  would  not  he  be  exposed  to  it? 
And  would  not  his  lonely  path  through  the  woods,  unpro- 
ted  by  the  strong  walls  of  his  home,  be  beset  by  a  thousand 
fearful  perils?  Oould  all  his  strength  and  skill  guard  against 
the  cunning  ambush,  and  the  spring  of  the  lurking  tiger? 
As  good  men  as  he,  too,  had  been  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  afterward  subjected  to  all  the  horrid  extremities  of  an 
Indian's  ingenuity  of  torture.  It  was  frightful  to  think  of. 
Oh,  how  she  wished  that  he  was  safe  at  home! 

The  longest  night  must  have  an  end,  however,  and,  at  last, 
the  tokens  of  the  coming  day  began  to  show  themselves 
through  the  chinks  in  the  logs  and  the  thin-scraped  *'possum 
skin,"  which  served  as  a  glazing  for  the  one  window.  Slowly 
the  light  increased,  until  she  knew  that  now  the  sun  was 
well  up,  but  she  hesitated  about  making  any  movement,  for 
any  danger  to  her  was  also  a  double  danger  to  her  children. 

For  a  while  she  busied  herself  about  her  little  household 
duties,  wonderins:  at  what  time  in  the  day  she  ought  to  look 
for  Mark's  return;  but  she  began  to  feel  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  take  a  look  at  the  outer  world. 

As  for  Wax,  the  noble  fellow  had  ceased  growling,  with 
the  return  of  day,  but  kept  steadily  at  his  post.  He  paid 
occasional  attention  to  his  breakfast,  but  the  erectness  of  his 
ears  and  the  nervous  agitation  of  his  bushy  tail  betrayed  a 
canine  mind  but  ill  at  ease. 

By  degrees,  Polly  made  up  her  mind  that,  if  there  was 
any  danger  in  the  neighborhood,  it  could  not  be  very  near, 
and  she  cautiously  unbarred  the  heavy  oaken  door.  When 
she  let  it  swing  back  upon  its  hinges,  she  stepped  forward 
with  her  rifle  cocked  in  her  hand,  and  cast  a  rapid  glance 
around  the  clearing.  All  was  as  still  and  peaceful  as  if 
there  were  no  marauding  savages  in  the  wide  world.  A  few 
paces  in  front  oF  the  door  was  the  broad  stump  of  a  huge 
pine  tree,  and  at  its  foot  was  the  spring  which  furnished 
them  with  water.  Her  survey,  which  had  been  taken  with 
lightning  quickness,  half  satisfied  her,  and  her  eyes  turned 
to  the  spring.  Wax  had  stood  for  a  moment  by  her  side  in 
the  doorway,  as  if  in  uncertainty,  but  now  ho  bounded  for- 
ward toward  the  stump,  with  a  gruff  bark  of  suppressed  rage. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  tall  warrior,  in  the  fantastic 
paint  and  war-dress  of  the  Miamis,  sprang  up  from  his  cover 
behind  the  stump,  and  leveled  his  rifle.  He  had  no  time  to 
fire,  however,  before  he  found  himself  in  a  deadly  grapple 
with  the  powerful  and  fearless  hound. 

Polly's  nerve  was  of  the  true  border  firmness,  and  she 
sprang  to  the  assistance  of  her  four-footed  friend.  It  was 
tiuie,  for  the  Indian  was  no  infant,  and  he  already  had  his 
scalping-knife  in  his  hand.  Polly's  aim  was  deadly,  and  the 
long  fangs  of  Wax  met  in  the  throat  of  the  sjivage  in  a  way 
that  prevented  any  ''death-whoop." 

He  seemed  to  be  without  companions,  at  least  very  near, 
foi  no  other  shot  an.swerad  his  own,  nor  did  any  other  of  his 
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tribe  come  to  aid  or  avenge  the  fallen  warrior.  Wax,  however, 
was  badly  wounded  by  knife-cuts,  and  required,  as  he  richly 
deserved,  all  the  attentions  of  his  mistress. 

Polly's  blood  was  up,  and,  after  carefully  reloading  her 
rifle,  she  went  to  examine  her  fallen  foe.  Her  bullet  had 
passed  through  his  brain,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was 
richly  dressed  in  Indian  fashion,  and  Polly  felt  a  sort  of 
vengeful  satisfaction  as  she  stripped  off  his  beaded  hunting- 
shirt  and  guady  blanket,  and  hung  them  as  trophies  in  the 
doorway. 

She  then  helped  Wax  into  the  cabin,  where  he  crouched 
by  the  cradle  in  grim  patience,  and  sat  down  by  the  stump 
to  watch  for  Mark's  return.  Her  own  dress,  like  a  true 
daughter  of  the  border,  was  of  buckskin,  like  her  husband's; 
and  her  long  black  hair  now  fell  in  disheveled  masses  to  her 
waist. 

Patiently  she  waited,  but  it  was  nearly  noon  before  any 
signs  of  life  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  boundless  forest  be- 
yond the  little  clearing.  Then,  she  thought  she  caught  the 
sound,  dull  and  distant,  of  a  couple  of  rifle-shots,  and  all  her 
heart  was  in  a  tumult  of  anxiety  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing. She  thought  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  might  be  from 
Mark's,  or — fearful  thought — they  might  betoken  the  suc- 
cess of  some  deadly  ambush  for  his  life. 

After  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  an  eternity,  her  keen 
eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  somethinir  moving  in  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  and  she  concealed  herself  behind  the  stump.  The 
blood  coursed  through  her  veins  like  fire.  Her  children 
cried  in  the  cradle,  but  she  did  not  hear  them,  for  now,  be- 
yond all  mistake,  she  could  discern,  at  intervals,  above  the 
bushes,  the  eagle  crest  of  a  Miami  chief.  He  seemed  to  be 
alone,  for  she  was  sure  of  the  identity  of  those  hateful  plumes 
wherever  they  appeared. 

Slowly  and  terribly  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her 
that  Mark  must  have  fallen  a  victim,  and  that  this  must  be 
his  destroyer.  Her  heart,  for  a  moment  almost  bursting 
with  womanly  grief,  now  gave  way  to  revenge,  and  she  lev- 
eled her  rifle  over  the  top  of  the  stump,  with  an  unfaltering 
hand  and  a  deadly  purpose. 

Crack!  That  sight  was  too  quickly  taken,  and  she  had 
missed  him,  for  the  answering  shot,  though  at  long  range, 
nearly  rustled  her  flowing  hair. 

*'He's  a  good  shot  for  an  Indian,"  she  thought,  "and  that's 
how  he  came  to  kill  poor  Mark." 

It  was  now  a  regular  game  of  hide-and-seek,  each  striving 
to  keep  entirely  under  cover,  and  yet  get  a  sight  of  the  other, 
and  the  redskin  was  clearly  crawling  nearer.  Shot  after  shot 
had  been  exchanged,  when  Polly  discovered,  to  her  dismay, 
that  her  last  bullet  was  in  her  rifle.  To  go  to  the  cabin  for 
more,  in  the  face  of  such  a  marksman,  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain death. 

"I  must  wait  and  make  sure  of  him  this  time,"  said 
Polly  to  herself,  "or  it's  all  over  with  me  and  the  babies." 

So  she  waited  and  watched  for  a  certain  shot;  but  mean- 
while, we  must  leave  her,  to  follow  Mark  Bodine's  going  and 
coming. 

Mark's  burden  of  furs  had  been  a  heavy  one,  rendering 
frecjuent  stoppages  for  rest  necessary,  even  for  his  brawny 
frame,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  that  ho  reached 
"the  post."  Here  he  was  met  by  such  a  host  of  terrible  re- 
citations of  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  that  he  would  at  once 
have  started  for  home,  with  the  intention  of  promptly  re- 
moving Polly  and  the  twins  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  a  mili- 
tary express  arrived  that  afternoon,  announcing  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  bodies  of  troops,  and  that  the  outlying  bands 
of  savages  who  had  committed  the  outrages  were  all  being 
concentrated  for  some  grand  movement,  either  of  as-sault.  or 
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retreat.  As  this  was  pretty  sure  to  render  the  settlements 
more  secure,  he  went  on  with  his  original  purpose. 

The  Indian  troubles  had  made  furs  scarce,  so  that  the 
umrket  was  good.  lie  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  very 
serriccable  pony  at  a  low  price,  from  an  army  sutler,  and  he 
would  have  been  hi  high  spirits  over  his  successful  trip,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  free  his  mind  from  anxiety  concerning 
the  loved  treasures  in  his  cabin  home.  Determined  not  to 
lose  any  time  in  his  return,  his  pony  was  packed,  and  he  was 
on  his  way  by  sunrise  of  the  fourth  day. 

The  woods  were  comparatively  open,  and  there  were  no 
streams  hard  to  cross,  yet  his  progress  was  necessarily  slow, 
aod  he  was  beginning  to  chafe  with  impatience,  before  he 
found  himself  nearly  approaching  his  home.  l*erhaps  his 
anxiety  about  others  had  ((uickened  his  watchfulness,  though 
his  eyes  were  well  trained,  and  quick  in  reading  all  the  signs 
and  indications  of  the  wilderness;  but  at  all  events,  as  he 
trudged  along  by  the  side  of  his  patient  and  sturdy  pony,  he 
caugnt  the  gieam  of  a  gun-barrel  among  some  fallen  timber, 
and  darted  instantly  to  the  cover  of  a  neighboring  tree. 

He  was  none  too  rapid  in  his  movements,  for  a  rifle-bullet 
liissed  closely  by  him  as  he  reached  the  tree.  It  was  a  good 
shot  for  an  Indian,  but  the  return  from  the  deadly  rifle  of 
Mark  Bodine  was  directed  by  an  eye  and  hand  well  accus- 
tomed to  finding  the  vitals  of  half-hidden  game,  and  with  a 
ringing  death  whoop,  the  siivage  bounded  from  his  lurking- 
place,  and  fell  prone  upon  the  earth,  "thrown  cold." 

On  examining  him,  Mark  decided  that  he  mu.st  be  a  war- 
rior of  some  distinction,  if  not  a  chief  The  elaborate  crest 
of  eagle-feathers  and  the  collar  of  bear  claws  testified  that 
much.  The  young  hunter  hardly  relished  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing a  scalp  for  a  trophy,  and  so  substituted  the  crest  and  col- 
lar, adding  the  arms  and  other  ''plunder"  of  his  fallen  foe  to 
the  burden  of  his  pony.  It  was  hardly  as  well  advised  an 
experiment  to  doff"  his  own  coonskin  cap,  and  put  on  the  war- 
rior's crest  in  place  of  it,  as  he  found  to  his  cost. 

The  excitement  of  his  sudden  adventure  having  .somewhat 
passed  off,  the  idci  that  Indians  were  lurking  so  near  his 
borne  beg.in  to  trouble  him  in  his  very  soul. 

'•What  might  not  have  happened  to  his  wife  and  little 
ones  in  his  absence^" 

With  a  heart  full  of  awful  imn  finings,  he  conce«iled  his 
pony  as  well  as  he  might,  in  some  bushes,  and  hastened  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre,  keeping  a  sharp  Ijokout  for  any  further 
nmbush. 

As  he  drew  nc;iror,  his  anxiety  and  his  cmtion  increased, 
for  he  knew  that  if  the  cabin  was  beset,  every  approach  would 
be  carefully  guarded,  lie  was  at  last  in  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est, and  in  sight  of  t!ie  cabin.  No  smoke  arose  from  the 
chilnney,  nor  were  thcrj  any  other  signs  of  life,  and  a  keen 
pang  thrilled  him  from  head  to  foot.  Even  in  that  moment 
of  deadly  fear  and  pain,  however,  his  coolness  did  not  forsake 
him,  and  he  kept  on  as  cautiously  as  before.  Suddenly  a 
puff  of  light  smoke  aro.se  from  behind  the  well-known  stump 
oy  the  spring,  and  a  rifle  ball  severed  a  plume  from  the  eagle 
crest.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  had  it  on,  and  now  he  did 
not  care.  He  sent  an  answering  ball  at  once,  however,  little 
doubting  now  that  his  home — with  it«  inmates,  dead  or  alive 
— was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He  determined  on  re- 
venge, or,  at  least,  a  fight  ibr  it,  and  daringly  pressed  his 
way  nearer  and  nearer,  using  every  art  to  force  his  antago- 
nist to  exp:)SO  hiumelf,  and  to  ascertain  if  ho  were  alone. 
Shot  after  shot  was  exchanged,  and  he  had  already  diminished 
the  distance  nearly  one-half.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  state  of  things  at  the  cabin,  for  he  could  distinctly  see 
articles  of  Indian  finery  hanging  in  the  open  doorway,  while 
no  bark  of  his  faithful  Wax  greeted  his  approach  with  cus- 
tomary riot.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  his  grief  and  ex- 


citement made  his  aim  unsteady,  for  more  than  once  he  had 
caught  glimpses  of  dark  hair  and  buckskin  garments  behind 
the  stump  which  protected  his  foe.  But  he  now  bethought 
him  of  a  stratagem.  He  waited  patiently  for  the  next  shot 
from  the  keen  marksman  opposed  to  him,  and  then,  wilh  a 
spring  into  the  air  and  a  loud  yell,  he  fell  heavily  on  the 
earth,  behind  a  log. 

We  will  now  return  for  a  moment  to  poor  Polly,  treasur- 
ing her  invaluable  bullet,  and  watching  for  a  fatal  chance. 
As  her  keen  eyes,  glancing  along  the  sights  of  her  rifle, 
searched  the  little  clump  of  underbrush  which  concealed  her 
assailant,  even  in  the  act  of  discovering  him,  her  feai*s  for 
Mark  received  an  agonizing  confirmation.  She  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  gay  embroidery  of  the  seam  of  fluif  hunting- 
shirt,  for  her  own  hands  had  wrought  it. 

'*Not  only  killed,  but  plundered  !'*  groaned  Polly;  and, 
with  vengeful  quickness,  she  *'drew  a  bead"  right  on  the 
seam,  and  fired. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  success  this  time,  for  it 
was  answered  by  a  death  cry,  and  the  eagle-plume  rose  sud- 
denly and  then  disappeared.  She  was  now  about  to  rush 
into  the  cabin  for  more  ammunition,  when,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, Wax  came  limping  forth,  in  spite  of  his  wound.s,  and 
started,  with  a  deep  and  mournful  howl,  in  the  direction  of 
the  fallen  warrior. 

Something  in  tht  tone  of  that  death-whoop  came  back 
strangely  to  her  own  ears,  and,  with  an  undcfinablc  ht^rror 
struggling  at  her  heart,  she  followed  the  dog  almost  mechan- 
ically. 

The  distance  was  short  enough,  but  her  limbs  seemed  al- 
most to  refuse  their  offices,  and  poor  Wax,  in  spite  of  his 
hurts,  easily  kept  ahead  of  her.  A  moment  more,  and  the 
brave  hound  dragged  himself,  with  a  whine  of  delight,  over 
a  fallen  tree,  and  almost  instantly  the  eagle-crcs^,  at  which 
she  had  been  firing,  rose  up  before  her  bewildered  eyes. 

•Wax?     Pollyl     What '* 

-Oh,  Mark  I  Mark  I"  and  poor  Polly  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground. 

When  she  cime  to  herself,  she  was  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, and  he  was  dashing  water  in  her  face  from  tii3  spring, 
while  Wax  lay  at  her  feet,  howling  dismally.  It  did  not  take 
long  t)  explain  matters  then,  though  ]\)lly  sobbed  une;)n- 
trollably  for  a  long  time,  shuddering  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  fearful  tragedy  whi;h  might  have  been  the 
result  of  Mark's  partial  disguise*,  and  her  own  skillful  con- 
cealment. Her  last  shot  had  not  been  a  bad  one,  as  a  l)ng 
rent  in  the  huntiiig-shirt  and  a  smart  score  on  Mark's  ribs 
C4)uld  testify,  but  both  were  easily  mended.  The  babies  were 
kissed  and  hugged  indefinitely,  the  pony  and  his  burden 
were  brought  in.  Wax  was  attended  to  with  affectionate  care, 
and  a  sense  of  restored  security  settled  over  the  humble  cabin 
of  3Iark  Bod  inc.  They  were  never  ag;\in  molested  by  the 
Indians;  but  Polly  never  seemed  to  relish  any  references  to 
her  terrible  duel  with  her  own  husband,  and  the  thou^rht  of 
it.  at  times,  brought  a  shadow  even  upon  his  own  sunny  face. 


:n^kay    movement. 


iHEKTINOS   ON   SUNDAY. 


CHANGE  OF  UALL  FOR  EVENING  MEEriNG*^ 


McotiDgs,  in  councction  with  the  Now  Moveaient.  will  be  held 
to-morrow  (Sunday,  2t>th  Inst.)  In  the  Morning  at  the  Tniii- 
TKESTU  Wabd  Asremblt  Rooms.  at  Half-past  Kleven;  and  in  the 
Evening  at  Half-past  Six,  at  Walkku  Brotukus*  Orioixal  ^^toee, 
East  Hide  East  Temple  street. 
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HOW  HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF. 

nv  \v.  s.  (joT»nK. 

The  Jhscnl  xVr/r.v,  wliilc  ufFcctifig  to  ignurc,  and  in  fact,  to 
deny  altogether,  the  existence  of  any  '-Schism  in  I'tah/' 
has,  for  sonic  finio  past,  devoted  its  editorial  columns  quite 
unsparingly  to  the  publication  of  articles  on  ''ApoBtacy,*'  in 
which  the  most  unmistakable,  although  covert  references 
have  )>een  made  to  the  Utah  MA<.iAZixNK  and  to  those  who 
sustain  its  sentimenU.  Now  while  we  do  not  propose  to  pay 
the  slightest  regard  to  anything  wc  may  deem  unbecoming 
or  extravagant,  coming  from  what  source  it  may,  wc  shall  not 
hciitate  t )  use  our  pen  in  the  refutation  of  any  misstatement, 
false  principle,  or  erroneous  doctrine  that  may  appear  in  that 
or  any  other  org.ni,  which  we  may  think  worthy  of  such 
notice.  Aiming  in  every  case  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  be 
regarded  by  all  capable  of  an  unbiased  judgment,  as  unex- 
ceptionable. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  Dee.  8th 
headed  -Sinjilarity  of  past  and  present  apostacy,''  great  pains 
is  taken  to  show  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  all 
the  apjstacies  that  have  taken  place  in  thisl^hurch,  from  the 
days  of  Kirtland  to  the  present,  so  much  so,  that  "if  they 
were  the  production  of  one  brain  they  could  not  be  more 
alike."  Now,  were  this  matter  treated  upon  without  special 
reference  to  our  recent  expulsion  from  the  Church  and  the 
glorious  results,  of  which  that  has  hastened  the  birth,  we 
should  allow  it  to  pa.^s  unnoticed,  with  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  but,  inasmuch,  as  the  design  is  by  the  use  of  such  un- 
fair means  to  reflect  dishonor  upon  men  who.se  characters 
cannot  be  succes-sfully  assailed  openly;  and  by  this  method 
prejudice  the  public  mind  against  them;  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply,  and  endeavor  to  show  some 
points  of  difference  between  the  apo.stacies  refered  to  and 
the  Divine  Movement  which  the  Nvirs  thinks  fit  to  misname 
apostate. 

It  is  afhrmcd  in  this  article  that  certain  apostates  in  the 
days  of  Kirtland  in  speaking  of'Joseph  Smith  declared  that  he 
had  performed  a  divine  work,  but  at  that  period  *he  had 
fallen  and  was  no  longer  a  Prophet." 

We  say  in  reftnence  to  the  same  person  iiomvh  lliiiuj.  We 
•lo  jis.sert,  however,  that  l^righam  Young,  as  ]*rcsident  of  the 
Church,  merely  (for  he  never  was,  nor  does  he  claim  to  be  a 
prophet, )  has  assumed  undue  authority,  in  claiming  the  right 
to  dictate  the  people  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
.<ense;  in  everything. — from  their  conceptions  of  Deity  to  the 
purchase  of  their  goods;  or  from  a  mission  to  Dixie,  to  the  cut 
of  a  girment,  the  fashion  of  a  bonnet  or  the  ''knitting  of  a 
btocking." 

Attention  is  next  called  to  the  prospectas  of  a  paper — the 
firs  and  only  issue  of  which  was  published  in  Nauvoo — 
whterein  the  writers,  among  other  things,  proposed  ^'to  advo- 
cate unmitigated  nisonKDiENCE  to  p()LiTir!Ar4  revkla- 
TJONs."  Now  we  have  tried  hard,  but  have  utterly  failed 
to  see  what  similarity  there  can  possibly  exist  between  this 
.statement  and  any  we  have   made    in    our  prospectus.     Wc 


fe. 


certuinly  have  not  advocated  ^^UDmitigated  disobedience''  to 
revelations  of  any  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  have 
been  none  to  disobey,  that  we  are  aware  of,  since  the  Prophet 
left  us.  What  weakness  docs  it  betray  to  draw  deductions, 
based  on  the  bare  assumption  that  the  cAses  are  parallel; 
would  it  not  be  more  "logicaF'  to  first  prove  them  so  ?  What 
if  apostates  by  the  thousand  railed  out  against  imaginary 
wrongs  claimed  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  Joseph  Smith, 
or  any  other  man,  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the 
monstrous  dogmas  to  which  wc  object  arc  true  ? 

First  prove  that  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  have  no 
real  existence;  show  by  solid  argument  that  the  Priesthood 
ilo  po.ssess  the  right  of  absolute  control,  and  that  the  uneon- 
ditional  surrendering  of  the  wills  of  a  hundred  thousand — or 
as  many  million — people  to  the  will  of  one  man  is  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  Jehovah — do  but  this,  and  rest  assured  none 
will  be  more  willing  than  ourselves  to  render  complete  sub- 
mission thereto.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  we  must  have 
yielded  "to  corrupt  and  iniquitous  influences,"  simply  because 
we  honestly  differ  as  stated.  But  we  Icnow  the  opposite  of 
this  statement  to  be  true.  We  have  yielded  to  the  self- 
same influences  by  which  wc  were  all  led  into  the  Church  in 
the  first  place,  only  immeasurably  intensified.  We  call  them 
Divine,  bccauc  they  fill  the  whole  being  with  heavenly  love, 
and  tend  to  uplift  and  purify  the  soul  and  render  it  fit  for 
the  dwelling  place  of  angelic  thoughts  and  purposes. 

Still  referring  to  the  work  of  the  apostates  in  Nauvoo  this  ar- 
ticle says: — "With  all  their  eflTorts  they  never  secured  enough 
followers  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  child  to  count  their  num- 
ber on  his  fingers."  Without  wishing  to  treat  with  levity  so 
important  a  subject  wc  will  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  child,  even  to-day,  in  counting  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  great  truths — of  which  we  are  but  the  humble 
advocat<?s — will  have  to  include  his  toes  as  well. 

The  exclamation;  "How  curiously  history  repeats  itaelf," 
is  certjiinly  entitled  to  notice,  for  history  does  repeat  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways  more  or  less  remarkable.  Note,  for  example, 
the  time  when  the  Romish  priesthood,  in  northern  Europe, 
feeling  that  its  very  foundations  were  being  undermined  by 
the  publication  of  translations  of  the  Now  Testament,  and 
pamphlets  attacking  certain  fundamental  dogmas  of  their 
church,  resorted  to  such  extraordinary  efforts  to  suppress 
them,  accompanied  by  the  most  fierce  and  bloody  persecu- 
tions. Is  there  not  some  "similarity"  between  those  days  of 
religious  intolerance  and  the  present,  when  the  authorities 
of  our  (^hurch  in  Utah  are  seeking  with  all  their  influence, 
and  by  the  means  of  their  vast  and  eflTective  organization,  to 
suppress  the  Utah  Mauazine,  for  discussing,  in  a  mild  and 
respectful  way,  the  (juestion  of  unconditional  obedience,  with 
all  its  vital  issues?  And  is  not  the  persecution  ecjually fierce 
and  uncompromising — differing  only  in  chcractcr?  It  is 
true  we  have  no  Smith  field  at  which  to  burn  heritics,  but 
i;gainst  those  who  are  regarded  as  such,  the  direst  anathe- 
mas arc  hurled;  and  those  who  dare,  in  opposition  to  the 
counsel  of  their  rulers,  to  read  this  periodical  and  judge  for 
theuiselves,  have  to  do  so  at  the  imminent  risk  of  expulsion 
from  the  Church;  which,  to  those  who  believe  in  the  bare 
possibility  of  divinity  in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  is  a 
moral  Smithficld.  Tho  most  severe  measures,  compatible 
with  existing  circumstances  arc  adopted  in  the  present  issue, 
and  they  could  do  no  more  in  the  former  one.  The  only 
diflfcrencc  being  that  the  application  of  physical  persecutions 
has  to  give  place  to  intellectual  ones.  The  Inquisition,  the 
Stake  and  the  dungeon,  have]all  been  supplanted  by  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  speaking  to  the  million  through  that 
nughty  engine  of  human  progi*ess — the  press;  and  the  hith- 
erto victorious  sword  is  fast  retiring  before  its  conqueror— the 
pen.  Thus  it  isthat"history  repeats  itself,''but  in  milder  forms. 


'  -tiigtttzeai3y-^\^3-v/^^X  ^'^' 
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'  CRURCHOF  ZION.^ 


BY    K.    h.    T.    HARRISON. 


A  correspomleiit  writes  to  us,  on  what  appears  to  hiiii  to 
be  an  impropriety  in  changing  the  name  of  the  Church  from 
^^The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints"  to  that 
of  the  CiiURcn  op  Zion  as  implied  in  the  Manifesto. 

Our  reply  to  this  is,  that  personally  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  idea  of  any  change  being  necessary 
never  occurred  t.o  our  minds.  We  have,  simply,  been  in- 
formed— speaking  of  the  future — that  **The  Church  of  Zion" 
will  be  the  name  by  which  our  Church  will  hereafter  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

As  we  understand  it  the  name — Church  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  was  a  title  simply  bestowed  as  appropriate  to  that 
peculiar  period  in  the  world's  history,  at  which  we  had  ar- 
rived, in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Former-day  Saints.  At 
some  period  or  other  in  the  future — although  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  quite  distant — most  of  us  expected  that  the 
name  of  our  system  would  merge  into  a  grander  title — one 
less  pcculiai'  to  a  particular  period,  and  more  suited  to  an 
eternal  condition. 

We  all  know  that  different  titles  haw  been  given  by  the 
Almighty  to  His  Church  in  the  past  to  suit  certain  periods. 
Titles  have  been  given  to  suit  the  times.  We,  therefore,  see 
no  reason  why  the  Almighty  has  not  an  eciual  right  to  estab- 
lish a  new  and  more  appropriate  name  to  the  present  Church, 
i  f  the  times  require  it. 

That  the  name  of  The  Church 
ei.sc,  as   well  as  a    more  consistent 

Whether  our  people  call  their  church  the  Church  of  Zion  or 
not  that  is  what  it  really  is.  If  a  great  people  exist  called 
Zion,  and  if  that  people  have  a  church  their  church  must  be 
the  CnV'RCU  of  Zion,  whether  they  call  it  so  or  not.  And 
this  is  our  case.  AVhat  more  consistent  title  then  can  we 
bear — What  more  beautiful  or  appropriate  one? 

Then  again,  the  name  by  which  that  great  invisible  church 
is  called  which  cxi.sts  in  the  IIu  ivenly  worlds  is  the  Church 
o/  Zion.  Of  that  great  Church  we  are  a  branch — we  are, 
therefore/ the  Church  of  Zion  too.  We  cannot  rise  above  the 
fountain,  nor  can  we  obtain  a  holier  name. 

In  the  opening  up  of  this  Dispensation,  Dreams,  Visions 
and  Testimonies  will  be  given  by  the  Spirit  to  thousands  to 
whom  this  Chureli  will  be  personally  designated  as  the 
Church  of  Zion.  The  witness  of  God  that  this  is  the  title 
by  which  lie  designs  to  designate  His  Church  in  the  grand 
era  upon  which  it  is  nuw  entering,  will.accompany  our  words. 
Thus  the  name  will  be  established  and  sanctified  to  the  judg- 
njents  and  hearts  of  the  people. 


OF  Zion  is  a  more  con- 
one  no   one   can   deny. 


INAUGURATION   SERVICES  OF   THE   NEW 
MOVEMENT. 


On  Sunday  last,  I'Jth  December,  the  public  meetings  in 
exposition  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Manifesto^  is- 
sued in  this  3Iao.vzi.nb,  were  inaugurated.  The  morning 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Assembly 
Rooms,  Salt  l^ake  (]ity,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Long 
before  the  time  for  commencing  the  service,  the  Assembly 
lloom  was  densely  crowded,  and  hundreds  had  to  leave  with- 
out obtaining  admission.  Quite  a  number  of  the  audience 
were  from  distant  settlements. 

On  the  stand  were  Elders  Kli  13.  Kelsey,  W.  S.  Godbc, 
W.  If.  Shearman.  E.  L.  T.  Harrison,  FI.  AY.  Lawrence,  and 
E.  W.  Tullidgc,  in  connection  with  the  Movement;  and 
Bishop  E.  D.  WooUey,  on  the  part  of  the  Ward. 


The  hymn  commencing, — ''The  morning  breaks,  the  sha- 
dows flee,"  was  sung,  and  prayer  dedicating  the  services  tr> 
God  and  truth,  was  offered  by  E.  L.  T.  Harrison. 

W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L..  T.  Harrison  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  bearing  testimony  to  the  administration  of  divine 
beings  to  themselves ;  revealing  a  Dispensation  of  greater 
light  and  power  to  the  Church,  and  opening  up  a  new  Era 
in  her  history.  ]Joth  referred  to  the  evidences  by  which 
they  had  demonstrated  to  themselves  the  pure  and  exalted 
character  of  the  communications  received.  Judging  by  the 
countenances  and  earnestness  displayed  by  those  present, 
their  testimony  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  hundreds.  The 
warmest  sympathy  was  expressed  on  every  hand. 

In  the  evening  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows*  Hall, 
East  Temple  Street,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Hall,  ante- 
rooms, and  stairciise,  being  one  dense  blt)ek  all  the  period  of 
the  service.  As  in  the  morning,  the  meeting  was  filled  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice; and  nearly  Jis  many  persons  went  away  unable  to  oh- 
tain  admission,  as  tho.^e  that  remained. 

E.  L.  T.  Harrison  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  by  which  to  test  Divine  Revelation;  defin- 
ing the  difference  between  Spiritualism  and  the  order  of 
Revelations  by  which  the  Movement  now  inaugurated  w^as 
established;  and  enlarging  on  the  spirit  and  divine  purpose 
of  Priesthood,  when  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

W.  S.  Godbe  followed,  discoursing  with  great  freedom  on 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  New  >Iovcment. 

Eli  B.  Kelsey  bore  an  energetic  and  powerful  testimony 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Movement;  as  pci*sonally  witnessed  to 
him  by  his  own  inspirations;  its  agreement  with  nature  and 
science,  and  the  increase  of  divine  influences  in  his  heart 
and  life. 

Henry  W.  Lawrence  declared  himself  a  supporter  of 
the  Movement.  He  had  not  joined  men  but  principles.  He 
had  none  but  the  best  feelings  towards  the  exihting  author- 
ities, between  whom  and  himself  there  had  never  been  any 
but  the  kindest  feelings.  He  had  joined  the  Movement 
solely  because  ho  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  principles. 
He  felt  assured  that  thousands  would  s*  on  le  enlisted  under 
its  banner. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  prayer  by  E.  \{.  Tullidme. 

The  most  intense  interest  was  manifested  throughout  the 
day.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting,  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  emptying  the  Hall,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  street;  >>ut  so  great  was  the 
kindly  feeling  felt,  that  long  after  the  opportunities  fur  leav- 
ing presented  themselves,  groups  still  filled  the  Hall,  enjoy, 
ing  that  sociable  feeling  that  characterized  our  eirly  associa- 
tions in  the  Church.  Numberless  testimonies  were  borne 
by  those  present  to  the  sweet  and  happy  influence  which 
attended  the  meetings. 

Thus  closed  the  eventful  services  of  the  day — a  duy  that 
will  be  remembered  as  a  turning  point  in  our  history;  and  to 
which  future  generations  will  look  back  as  to  the  ushering 
in  of  a  divine  dispensation  of  greater  light  and  truth  to  the 
world  at  large. 

AV.  H.  Shearman,  Soc. 


Subscribers  to  the  Utah  Magazine  who  have  or- 
dered it  for*ouc  year,  will  receive  the  balance  of  papers  due 
them  in  copies  of  the  Tribune.  The  nuuiber  of  issuesduo 
our  subscribers  for  the  year  being  fifty-two,  they  will  be  en' 
titled  to  receive  the  Tribune  up  to  number  eighteen;  up  to 
w\:ich  issue  it  will  be  furnished  them.  On  payment  of  the 
additional  sum  of  three  dollars,  the  Tribune  will  be  sup- 
plied for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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(XaSE  OF  THE  TOLUME. 


Witli  this  nuuil)er  we  close — ^for  the  present  at  least — the 
publicatiun  of  the  I'taii  Magazine.  It  is  withdrawn  that 
the  hibors  of  the  editorial  staff  may  be  concentrated  upon  its 
successor,  the  MOJIMOX  Tribune;  the  first  number  of 
which  wo  desire  to  publish  on  the  first  day  of  the  coming 
year. 

With  this  issue  we  present  a  title  page  and  index,  so  that 
the  vohinio  may  be  bound.  As  a  record  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  gi-eat  Movement  now  opening  upon  Mor- 
niondoui,  it  will  be  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  many  a 
family.  It  is  far  from  extravagant  to  say,  that  its  articles 
will  be  referred  to  in  years  to  come,  as  containing  the  pith 
and  point  of  the  great  questions  which  led  to  a  new  era,  not 
only  in  our  history,  but  also  in  that  of  the  religious  world  at 
large. 

Through  unprecedented  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  hundi-eds  of  our  brethren  on  the  other, 
we  have  pushed  our  way,  ever  looking  upwards  for  light  and 
guidance.  For  the  inspiration  which  has  filled  our  minds, 
and  the  great  hopes  which  have  possessed  our  hearts,  we  re- 
turn thanks  to  Ilim  by  whose  great  providences  the  world 
of  humanity  have  from  the  earliest  ages  been  carried  up  the 
steep  of  time,  from  knowledge  to  knowledge  and  from  light 
to  light.  1^'or  the  fulness  of  His  love  which  has  remembered 
U3  as  a  people  and  (»pened  for  us  a  door  of  redemption  and 
progress,  and  through  which  the  sunlight  of  diviner  truths 
IS  now  shining  into  the  chambers  of  men's  souls,  let  all 
hearts  unite  in  ceaseless  praises,  for  ever:     Amen. 


Eeply  to  Ki.der  Cannon.— Owing  to  the  press  of  bus- 
iness connected  with  the  getting  out  of  the  Mormon  Tri- 
BUNK,  the  conclusion  of  our  reply  to  Elder  Cannon *8  dis- 
course must   be   postponed   until   the   appearance  of  that 

journal. 

■  ■  -  ♦  -♦•  ^^'  •^  » 

18  VNTIlINKINfi  OBEDIENCE  B£()mRED? 

»V    W.    n.   SHEARMAN. 
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The  Dcitcnf  Ecmhig  Xcics,  of  Nov.  25,  contains  an  edit- 
orial which,  it  is  presumed,  was  written  to  prove  that  the 
people  of  Utjih  do  enjoy  and  exercise  freedom  of  thought, 
speech  and  action,  and  that  they  are  neither  required  to,  nor 
do,  yield  unreasoning  obedience  to  any  of  the  requirements 
of  their  leaders.  It  does  not,  however,  touch  the  point.  It 
states,  what  we  all  know,  that  the  members  of  our  Church, 
before  and  at  the  time  of  becoming  so,  did  think  and  judge 
ior  themselves  in  regard  to  every  principle  presented  to 
them;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  do  so  now.  It  is 
stated,  in  the  editorial  referred  to,  that  "in  every  move 
which  the  people  have  made  they  have  been  urged  to  find 
out  and  understand  the  propriety  of  it  for  themselves;"  but 
if,  through  mature  reflection,  they  should  happen  to  discover 
the  //^propriety  of  any  measure  and  express  their  conviction 
to  that  effect,  then  they  endanger  their  standing  in  the 
Church.  This  "urging  people  to  find  out  and  understand 
the  propriety  of  any  measure  for  themselves,"  is  a  hollow 
mockery;  for,  in  all  cases,  they  arc  required  to  assume  that 
the  proposed  measure  is  correct,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers  is  considered  justifi- 
able, is  in  seeking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
in  question. 

1  he  ideas  advanced  in  a  previous  article,  in  reference  to 
voting,  apply  equally  to  this  subject.     The  right  to  "  find 


out  the  propriety  "  and  truthfulness  of  any  proposition  eman- 
ating from  the  Priesthood,  includes  the  right  to  discover,  if 
it  be  possible,  its  /wjpropriety  and  ?«« truthfulness;  otherwise 
investigation  is  a  farce.  We  all  know  that  this  right  is, 
practically,  denied. 

The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  is  quit<5  necessary 
and  right  to  investigate  and  scrutinize  the  teachings  and  re- 
([uircmcnts  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  outside  our  Church, 
but  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  very  wrong  to  do  so  in  refer- 
ence to  any  part  of  the  policy  or  counsels  of  the  Priesthood  in 
the  Church,  and  that  it  will  surely  lead  the  man  to  apostacy 
who  does  it.  This  shows  a  very  low  estimate  either  of  human 
nature,  or  of  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  Priesthood. 
Either  the  latter  will  not  bear  investigation,  or  the  former  is 
so  imperfect  that  its  judgment — with  one  single  exception — 
cannot  be  trusted  in  relation  to  any  particular  connected 
with  so  important  a  subject  as  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
But  how  is  it  that  the  Kldcrs  of  this  Church  have,  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  for  so  many  years,  been 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  this  same  judgment  in  men  and 
women, — urging  them  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their 
faith,  and  to  test  the  principles  presented  to  them  by  that 
light  "which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,*'  bestowed  by  God  himself,  which  they  were  assured, 
if  prayerful  and  humble,  would  not  lead  them  astray.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  accompanying  it  so  injure  a  man's  mind  as  to  render  him 
less  capable  of  judging  between  truth  and  error  than  before 
receiving  them! 

JiCt  us  now  enquire  whether  un([Uostioning  obedience,  in 
regard  to  the  measures  of  the  Priesthood,  is  practically  re- 
quired of  the  members  of  our  Church.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
(iifiicult  thing  to  get  at  the  advocates  of  this  dangerous 
dogma,  for  they  will  assert  it  and  deny  it  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  and  then  justify  themselves  by  a  chain  of  metaphy- 
sical sophistries  that  completely  bewilder  the  brains  of  all 
but  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  time  and  pains  to  sill 
them  and  discover  their  absurdity.  We  think,  however, 
there  is  suflicient  proof  that  this  rccjuiremcnt  Is  made  of  the 
members  of  this  (^hurch,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presiding 
Priesthood. 

In  a  discourse  preached  in  the  Tabernacle,  recently,  Klder 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon  makes  use  of  the  following  words:  "Rebel 
against  him  and  his  (Brigham  Young's )  authority !  As  well 
might  we  rebel  against  Jehovah  himself,  or  against  JesusI"  As 
a  refusal  to  obey  is  considered  equivalent  to  rebellion,  the 
above  remarks  are,  of  course,  intended  to  apply  to  all  who 
do  not  unhesitatingly  obey  the  mandates  of  President  Young. 
In  the  same  discourse  it  is  stated  that,  though  Jehovah  him- 
self is  not  present  in  person,  yet  He  is  present  in  Brigham 
Young  by  His  Spirit;  thus,  virtually,  claiming  for  the  Pre- 
sident of  this  ('hurch,  reverence  and  obedience  equal  to  that 
of  Deity  Himself  The  words  either  mean  this  or  they  mean 
nothing.  The  statement  that  Brigham  Young  "  is  not  to  be 
worshipped,"  is  meaningless.  If  he  is  so  tilled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  all  the  attributes  of  truth  that  God  is  virtu- 
ally present  in  him,  then  he  is  just  as  worthy  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  any  other  being  who  is  in  possession  of  a  fulness 
of  the  knowledge  and  attributes  of  Truth.  And  if  he  is  not 
so  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  then  he  is  fallible,  liable 
to  do  wrong  or  to  be  mistaken;  and,  if  so,  he  hjis  no  right 
to  require  his  brethren  to  obey  his  voice  as  if  it  were  the 
voice  of  God.  Those  who  believe  that  there  is  as  little  dif- 
ference between  the  President  of  this  (^hurch  and  the  Al- 
mighty, as  is  represented  in  this  discourse,  should  certainly 
obey  one  as  unquestioningly  as  the  other;  they  would  be 
self-condemned  if  they  did  not.  But  they  have  no  right  to 
insist  upon  the  same  obedience  from  those  who  do  not  see 
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sufficient  evidence  to  convince  thcui  of  the  truth  of  such  an 
assumption.  l*crhaps  it  will  be  said  that  "infallibility"  is 
not  claimed  for  the  President  of  this  Church.  If  he  is  not 
infallible  then  it  follows  that  he  is  liable  to  err;  if  he  can 
err  upon  one  subject,  it  is  equally  possible  for  him  to  err 
upon  another;  is  it  not,  then,  preposterous  to  ask  any  people 
to  accept  and  obey,  as  infallible  and  perfect,  the  counsels 
and  commands  of  a  man  who  is  admitted  to  be  fallible  and 
imperfect?  It  is  reversin;;  the  order  of  nature;  and  assum- 
ing that  a  muddy  fountain  can  send  forth  streams  of  clear 
water.  This  doctrine,  asserted  by  Elder  Cannon,  and  prac- 
tically enforced  to-day  throughout  this  Church,  amounts  to 
this: — God  is  not  here  present  in  person,  but  He  is  present 
in  Spirit  in  His  servant  Brigham;  therefore,  all  must  obey 
Brigham  Young  as  if  he  were  God.  Then,  the  Bishops  say, 
— Brigham  Young  is  not  present  with  us  in  person,  but  we 
are  acting  under  his  instructions  and  influence;  therefore, 
you  must  obey  us  as  you  would  him.  We  would  have  no 
objection  to  this  sort  of  obedience,  if  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  claimed  were  correct.  But  there  have  been  so  many 
instances  of  mistake,  failure  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  our  Priesthood  that  we  cannot  feel  it  safe  or 
right  to  entrust  them  with  the  irresponsible  control  of  all 
our  temporal  and  spiritual  interests. 

The  remarks  of  a  certain  well-known  C^hurch  official,  when 
conversing  upon  this  subject  with  the  writer,  afford  ad- 
ditional confirmation  ujjon  this  point.  lie  said  it  would  not 
do  to  question  in  our  minds  any  of  l*rcsident  Y^oung's  meas- 
ures, or  to  stop  to  consider  whether  any  refjuirement  he 
might  make  was  right  or  wrong;  that  it  was  our  business  to 
accept  and  sustain,  without  hesitation  or  investigation,  any 
doctrine,  counsel  or  policy  emauaiing  from  him, — and  that 
the  man  who  did  not  do  so,  would  get  into  the  dark  and 
eventually  apostatize.  A  short  time  since  the  same  person 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  a  public  audience  at 
Tooele,  that  "we  must  obey  as  horses  and  :mulks  obey  I  not, 
that  he  wished  to  compare  them  to  horses  and  mules,"  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  members  of  this 
Church  should  obey  their  leaders  in  the  same  implicit,  un- 
reflecting manner  that  domestic  animals  obey  us  !  It  is  as- 
tonishing that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  any 
sane  man  should  presume  to  give  public  utterance  to  such 
sentiments;  and  it  is,  if  possible,  more  surprising  that  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  can  calmly  and  patiently  listen  to 
them. 

The  advocates  of  this  abject  submission  to  the  Priesthood 
quote  the  examples  of  Abraham  offering  his  son  Isaac,  and 
the  Israelites  walking  rcmnd  the  walls  of  Jericho,  as  confir- 
mations of  their  position.  These,  as  well  as  elisor  objections, 
have  been  thoroughly  considered  and  answered  in  previous 
articles  by  the  Editor  of  this  Macjazine.  It  may,  however, 
be  of  some  benefit  to  refer  to  them  again  briefly.  Abraham 
received  the  conmiand  to  offer  up  Isaac  directly  from  God 
Himself.  There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  he  would 
have  attempted  to  carry  out  such  a  command  had  it  come  to 
him  through  any  human  being,  no  matter  what  Priesthood 
he  might  have  held,  lie  would  certainly  have  wanted  a  tes- 
timony from  the  Lord  to  himself,  that  such  was  his  will;  and 
if  he  had  not  received  it  he  would  have  been  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  yield  obedience.  If  Isaac  had  doubted  the  divinity 
of  the  conmiand,  and  refu.scd  to  submit  himself  to  his  father, 
he  would  not,  therefore,  have  been  wilfully  disobeying  God; 
neither  would  he  have  been  thus  regarded  by  the  Heavens. 
We  are,  both  as  individuals,  and  as  a  people,  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary,  and  which  we  know  to 
be  the  will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth;  indeed  we  have 
laid  ourselves,  our  all,  upon  the  altar  as  completely  as  did 
Isaac,  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord  has  been  heard  from  the 


Heavens,  saying:— It  is  enough;  cut  the  cords,  loose  the 
bands,  and  let  my  people  go  free.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  however,  between  Abraham  obeying  the  voice  of 
God  to  himself,  and  our  obeying  a  man  who  does  not  even 
claim  any  direct  communication  with  heavenly  being?. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  had  the  Israelities  reasoned  and 
questioned  ever  so  much  in  regard  to  Joshua's  strange  com- 
mand to  circle  the  walls  of  Jericho  seven  times,  they  never 
could  have  discovered  the  philosophy  of  such  a  requirement. 
But  such  objectors  forget  that  the  Israelites  had  received 
abundant  evidence  that  the  power  of  God  was  with  Joshua. 
Whatever  he  had  undertaken  he  had  accomplished;  hence, 
they  felt  confident  of  the  success  of  all  subsequent  measures, 
not  doubting  that  the  power  and  blessing  of  God  would  ac- 
company them. 

Besides,  this  conmiand  was  of  so  singular  a  nature  that, 
had  obedience  to  itr  failed  to  produce  the  promised  results, 
Joshua's  influence  would  have  been  lost  forever.  If  any 
doubted  his  authority  or  prophetic  gift,  here  was  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  testing  thom  and  making  his  folly  or  wis- 
dom manifest  before  all  Israel.  This  consideration,  alone, 
would  be  almost  certain  to  secure  obedience  to  a  rc(iuirement 
of  a  similarly  strange  character  now. 

But  the  majority  of  our  people  do  not  view  Brigham 
Young  in  the  same  light  that  the  Israelites  did  Jc.shua.  Wo 
have  not  seen  sufficient  reason  for  reposing  the  same  confi- 
dence in  him  that  the  Israelites  did  in  their  leader.  Failure 
after  failure  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  ])olicy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thousands  of  acts  that  are  anything  but  God- 
like on  the  part  of  his  subordinates,  who  receive  their  power 
from  him  and  claim  from  the  people  the  same  obedience  that 
he  does.  Consequently;  while  we  can  and  do  sustain  Brig- 
ham Young,  at  present,  as  the  President  of  the  Church,  we 
cannot  endorse  all  the  measures  of  the  Priesthood  as  divine, 
nor  consider  all  their  requirements  obligatory  upon  the 
people. 

It  is  vain  to  urge,  as  some  do,  that  individuals  may  re- 
tain their  membership  in  this  Church  and  still  differ  from 
the  Prt^idcnt.  The  fallacy  of  this  statement  has  been  shown 
in  previous  articles.  Facts,  also,  prove  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case.  One  thing  is  evident,— whatever  a  man  thinks, 
he  must  obey  the  Priesthood  unquestioningly  or,  sooner  or 
later,  be  cut  off  the  Church;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  If 
he  is  called  to  go  on  a  mission;  if  he  is  told  to  perform  any 
public  work,  such  as  making  kanyon  roads,  building  telegi*aph 
lines  or  railroj^ds;  if  required  to  donate  his  means  for  these  or 
other  purposes,  however  foolish  and  profitless, — what  he 
thinks,  or  even  what  he  says,  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as 
he  obeys:  but,  if  he  refuse  obedience,  he  is  instantly  set  down 
as  an  apostate  and  treated  accordingly. 

We  think  the  foregoing  statements  and  facts  answer  the 
question  at  the  head  of  this  article  in  the  affirmative,  beyond 
refutation.  One  individual  tells  us  that  we  might  as  well 
rebel  against  God  as  against  the  President  of  the  Church; 
that  to  question  hispolicy  orany  of  his  measures  is  equivalent 
to  doubting  their  propriety;  that  doubt  leads  to  darkness  and 
disobedience,  and  disobedience  is  virtual  rebellion.  Another 
asserts  the  necessity  of  our  obeying;  as  Jtorses  and  muks  ohcy, 
that  is,  unresistingly  and  unreflectingly;  while  the  Church, 
in  the  pei-sons  of  its  presiding  authorities,  confirms  the  whole 
by  severing  from  its  fellowship  all  who  refuse  obedience  to  its 
new  and  continually  increasing  dogmas  and  requirements. 
How  men  can  conscicntously  state  that  persons  are  not  re- 
quired to  yield  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  surprising.  Thank  God  the  day  is 
close  at  hand  when  such  inconsistencies  and  unreasonable 
requirements  will  pass  away  for  ever. 
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Ajfox/dtfif  only  tire  Iconodasftt. — Mrs.  Browmxcj, 


BY    EDWARD    AV.    TrLLUHiE. 


^.. 


There  has  of*  hitc  been  much  written  from  various  sides 
upon  apostates.  My  brethren  are  stigmatized  by  my  breth- 
ren of  the  other  side  with  an  epithet  which  they  know  the 
mass  receive  with  much  the  same  repugnance  as  they  do  that 
of  convict.  And  as,  in  this  ^'family  difficulty^'  of  ours,  per- 
sonalities are  also  required  for  personal  applications,  the 
Laws,  the  lligbccs,  and  the  Fosters  are  conjured  up  as  warn- 
ing spectres  of  a  past  experience.  The  motive  of  this  name- 
calling  is  obvious  cnoug,  as  also  these  comparisons  to  char- 
acters around  which  there  is  the  disrepute  of  a  popular 
prejudice.  T  have  before  observed,  in  relation  to  such 
cases,  that  1  will  not  condescend,  in  treating  of  this  '*Move- 
ment,"  its  personalities,  and  its  principles,  to  degrade  the 
subject  to  special  pleading.  ''Nicknaming'^  of  each  other 
may  bee mic  boys,  but  it  becomes  not  men;  stigmatizing 
epithets  may  abound  in  the  mouths  of  partisans,  with  a  weak 
cause  to  defend,  but  they  lower  apostolic  dignitaries,  and 
are  as  much  out  of  place  in  an  exalted  Christianity  as  in 
temperate  literature. 

Now,  whether  my  brethren  who  are  at  the  present  time 
defending  the  rights  of  conscience  and  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  an  elevated  Christian  platform,  are  lo  be  classed  with 
the  Laws,  the  Iligbces,  and  the  Fosters,  I  know  not,  and 
care  less  to  know.  A  discussion  of  this  point  would  bo  un- 
worthy and  iinprotitable  at  best.  Each  side  would  take  its 
own  peculiar  views,  and,  like  similar  discussions  between 
the  sectarians  of  the  past,  it  might  be  continued  in  our  case 
for  half  a  century,  with  nothing  of  enlightenment  to  the 
public,  but  much  of  bitterness  between  contending  parties. 
As  for  the  term  apostate  when  applied  to  myself,  it  is  not 
offensive,  for  the  world  has  not  yot  determined  its  exact 
value.  It  may  be  the  very  best  that  can  be  applied  to  men 
intellectually  fighting  in  the  great  cause  of  religious  eman- 
cipation and  social  reform.  It  has  been  borne  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  Earth's  sons,  by  the  most  devoted  martyi*s  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  humanity's  good.  It  was  in  view  of 
this,  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  divine  spirit  and  theme  in 
the  lives  of  these  religious  heretics,  that  the  epic  soul  of 
31  rs.  Browning  conceived  in  its  daring  exultation  over  the 
memory  of  the  world's  brightest  apostles — 

"Apostates  only  arc  Iconoclasts." 

Let  us  note  a  few  instances  of  this  fact,  as  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  divinest  lights  of  Christendom.  We  will 
firet  go  back  to  the  immediate  successors  and  disciples  of  the 
Apostles — to  those  who  rank  as  the  very  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  centuries  before  the  distinctive  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation came.  Among  these  we  shall  find  our  great  apostates, 
and  find  them  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Christian 
Priesthood — the  culminating  intellects  of  their  ages.  Their 
apostasy  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  differed  on  some 
points  with  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  warred  against  their  arro- 
gant assumptions  of  infallibility  and  supremacy,  and  dared 
to  think  upon  the  new  dispensation  of  Christianity. 

First  in  this  order  came  the  venerable  St.  Polycarp, 
Bi.shop  of  Smyrna,  and  disciple  of  John  the  Divine.  He 
was  not  the  arch-apostate,  for  the  famous  Origcn  had  pre- 
ceded him,  but  in  his  visit  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  St.  Anicct,  was  given  the  first  check  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
in  her  attempt  to  bring  the  (-hurch  under  priestly  bondage. 
Anicct  desired  to  apply  U)  the  disciples  of  Christianity  in 
every  land,  that  pet  scheme  of  priestly  despots  of  every  age 
— wi  u'ci'srt I  conform ity. 


The  scheme  is  very  bewitching  to  the  imagination  in  its 
specious  beauty,  but  it  is  in  reality  hideous  with  deformities. 
All  its  philosophy  and  aims,  reduced  to  brevity,  simply 
amount  to  an  attempt  of  the  (^hurch  to  reduce  a  world  to 
the  one-man  power,  and  all  human  thought  to  the  intolerable 
bondage  of  one  grand  priestly  mind.  But  so  petty  is  its 
policy  to  harmonize  mankind,  that  it  generally  descends  to 
the  most  contemptible  trivialities,  instead  of  rising  to  some 
grand  platform  of  universal  union  for  a  Christian  brother- 
hood. 

Pope  St.  Anicct  was  resolved,  it  apj)cars,  to  force  tlic 
Christians  in  Asia  to  keep  the  iestival  of  Easter  on  the 
same  day  as  did  those  at  Rome.  But  St.  l*olyearp  differed 
with  the  Pope  on  this  point,  affirming  the  privilege  of  the 
Disciples  in  Asia  to  keep  Easter  on  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Apostles.  He  moreover  affirmed  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary,  and  that  the  various  na- 
tions who  received  Christianity  ought  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
God  in  accordance  with  such  rites  as  they  thought  mo.st 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  was  illustrated,  even 
in  the  venerable  disciple  of  John  the  Divine,  the  character- 
istic spirit  of  the  men  who  have  boon  stigmatized  as  Apost^iles: 
it  is  that  of  a  grand  Christian  liberality,  proceeding  from 
enlightened  views.  But  for  his  reverent  character  and  in- 
fluence, the  disciple  of  John  the  Divine  might  have  been 
excommunicated  by  the  13ishop  of  Rome  as  an  ap :)state,  far 
differing  with  him  concerning  the  day  of  Easter.  As  it  wa.«<, 
the  Pope  dared  not  touch  him;  but  thence  came  division  of 
the  Christian  Church,  through  the  Bishops  of  Rome  continu- 
ing to  force  their  dogmatic  wills  even  upon  the  most  trivial 
points. 

Next  was  the  attempt  of  P'fjpj  Viet^r,  an  African  by  birth, 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Home,  backed  by  threat';  of 
cxcomnnication  against  all  who  did  not  conform  to  his  judg- 
ment. But  this  was  met  with  protests  and  sharp  repri- 
mands from  nearly  ever}^  Bishoj)  of  note  outside  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  every  land.  These, 
therefore,  were  also  apostates  in  effect,  for  they  did  precisely 
what  we  are  doing  to-^ay  in  l^tah:  they  proclaimed  the 
omnipotent  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  on*'  man  to  be 
usurpation — to  be  anti-Christian. 

Pope  Zephyrinus,  however,  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  and  his  case  shows  a  remarkable  example  of  despotic 
priests  versus  enlightened  and  (Consistent  "apostatccj."  During 
a  storm  of  persecution  this  Pope  who  sueeceded  in  the  usur- 
pation of  a  one-man  power,  flad  from  the  charge  of  tho 
Church  to  save  himself,  but  returnt^il  after  the  storm, 
to  regain  favor  among  the  so  called  orthodox.  He  perse- 
cuted the  ''heretics";  he  excommunicated  the  3Iontanists, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Tertnllian,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  fall  of  this  great  man, 
it  is  said,  deeply  affected  the  Christians  and  excited  general 
indignation  against  the  Pope  and  his  Romish  clergy. 

But  even  long  before  this  date  arose  the  famous  Origcn, 
another  of  the  great  chiefs  of  heretics,  and,  next  to  Clement, 
the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  the  ( 'hristian  writers. 

Thus  we  see  how  worthy  were  those  apostates  of  old.  "On 
this  subject,"  says  De  Cormcrin  in  his  Jiives  of  the  Popes, 
*'we  will  remark  tluft  the  fathers  of  thr  Church  haw  nmrli/ 
all  of  them  been  heretics'^ — that  is  apostates.  Pass  now  to  a 
brief  notice  of  tjie  Reformers  and  Dissenters  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

First  we  have  the  English  Wickliffe,  who  is  called  the 
Morning  Star  of  ihe  Reformation;  then  the  immortal  John 
Huss,  apostate  and  martyr,  with  his  equally  eminent  disciple, 
the  martyred  Jerome  of  Prague;  next  that  glorious  galaxy. 
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Luther  Mclancthon,  Calvin  and  Knox,  followed  by  the 
stern  uncompromising  Nonconformists  of  England,  including 
our  Oromwells,  our  Hampdous  and  our  Miltons,  who  aposta- 
cy  not  only  from  Priestcraft  but  also  from  Kingcraft. 

Coming  farther  down  we  have  our  Wesleys  and  Whitfields, 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  and  in  this  very 
day  our  Father  Ilyacinthes,  advancing  towards  a  grand  uni- 
versalian  Christianity,  linking  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome 
with  those  of  the  foremost  Protestant  Churches  of  our  broad 
harmonizing  age.  Ay,  you  may  even  go  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogues  and  find  a  corresponding  upheaving  of  the  world 
from  advanced  Hebrew  minds  who  are  breaking  through 
the  circles  of  the  past  and  the  distinction  of  races  and  creeds. 

Such,  then,  are  the  apostates  of  the  ages,  as  we  trace 
them  down.  Will  the  Apostolic  Priesthood  of  Vt^h.  also 
remember  these  illustrious  examples  when  they  compare  my 
brethren  to  the  Laws,  the  Higbces  and  the  Fosters,  and  can 
they  appreciate  the  force  of  the  thought  of  3Irs  Browning — 
"Apostates  only  arc  Iconoclasts." 

Touching  myself,  then,  as  before  observed,  the  name  of 
Apostate  is  not  objectionable.  There  is  one  (ess  illmtrwas 
which  would  become  me  better  to  claim — that  of  sinner — for 
infinitely  more  disposed  am  I  to  pray  '-God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,''  than  to  thank  Him  that  I  am  as  righteous  or 
orthodox  as  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  and  not  marred 
in  my  life  with  the  faclts  of  humanity. 

But  concerning  my  brethren,  such  as  Harrison,  Godbe, 
Lawrence,  Shearman  and  Kelsoy,  I  need  not  treat  the  case 
in  the  spirit  of  a  scathing  cynicism.  Neither  need  I  dignify 
them  by  comparison  with  the  illustrious  apostates  of  many 
ages,  to  outweigh  the  stigmatizing  references  to  the  Laws, 
the  Higbees  and  the  Fostei-s.  The  moral,  intellectual  and 
social  character  of  my  brethren  stands  boldly  out  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ttah,  challenging  reproach  by  the 
unim peached  iutegritv  of  their  whole  lives.  The  purity  of 
Elias  Harrison's  life,  his  gi-eat  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments, and  his  devoted  labors  as  an  Evangelist  of  the  Mor- 
mon mission,  arc  all  known  to  thousands  throughout  this  Ter- 
ritory; and  Nature,  in  his  very  organization,  made  hiui  what 
wc  hunc  him  to  be  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  Ask 
Fowler  and  Wells,  or  ask  any  profound  reader  of  man,  and 
he  shall  tell  you  that  Cud  and  Nature  have  written  their 
infallible  volumes  in  the  organization  of  Elias  concerning 
capacity,  ([uality  and  a  high-toned  conscience.  From  such 
an  organization  as  his  there  could  bo  but  one  danger,  namely: 
too  strong  an  ambition  to  be  known  in  his  life  and  works  as 
an  apostle  of  truth  and  advanced  ideas.  This  tendency  of  a 
superior  organization — the  force  of  mind  above  the  force  of 
body — was  almost  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  impel  him  to- 
wards the  mission  of  a  JiUther,  and  consequently  win  for  him 
the  distinction  of  being  an  apostate. 

And  touching  the  personal  character  of  William  S.  Godbe, 
he  is  not  only  known  as  a  man  of  capacity,  social  standing 
and  purity  of  life,  but  he  is  also  beloved  by  ten  thousand 
hearts  for  his  ceaseless  benevolence  and  universal  sympa- 
thies. No  honest  man  in  Utah  doubts  William  Godbe,  either 
in  his  character,  his  puq>uses  or  testimony.  Not  even  do 
the  authorities,  who  have  -xut  him  off"  from  the  Church, 
question  the  fact  that  he  and  Elias  have  *^seen  a  light  and 
heard  a  voice,"  as  did  Paul;  they  only  impugn  the  source  and 
stigmatize  by  the  epithet  of  apostate.  This  of  itself  is  a 
striking  testimony  in  favor  of  these  witnesses.  And  if  we 
connect  with  them  Henry  Lawrence,  here  again  we  have  a 
man  whose  truth,  justice  and  uncompromising  fidelity  to  the 
right,  are  subjects  of  public  notoriety.  Above  all  the  mer- 
chants of  Utah  he  is  known  to  represent  commercial  integ- 
rity and  solid  principles.  Not  even  Godbe  or  the  Walker 
Brothers  will  deny  to  Henry  this  distinction;  this  is  his  com- 


mercial character  at  home  and  abroad.  And  as  touching 
religion  and  the  Commonwealth  of  a  people,  he  is  as  firm  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  as  incoiTuptible  in  his  honor  as 
an  ancient  Roman.  Of  him  T  sny,  '-An  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  is  found  no  guile.'* 

I  have  instanced  Henry  with  William  and  Elias,  because 
he  stands  so  strongly  before  the  public  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
integrity  of  this  Movement,  rather  than  as  an  apostolic 
preacher  thereof  And  fit  companions  of  these  three,  in  a 
great  cause  and  the  brotherhood  of  love,  arc  such  veterans  as 
Kelscy<  such  spiritual  minds  as  William  \\.  Shearman. 

A  TESTIMONY. 
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I  desire  in  this  article  to  bear  an  (sjim'ai  Testimony  to 
the  Truths  proclaimed  by  ciders  Godbe  and  Harrison  in  their 
Manifesto.  I  have  borne  a  general  tcrtiniony  in  all  my  con- 
tributions to  the  Maoa'^ine  for  many  months  past.  Shortly 
after  the  heavenly  communications  were  given  them,  they 
were  imparted  to  me.  1  received  thorn  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness. So  powerful  was  the  witnc.^^s  vouchsafed  to  me  of  the 
divine  nature  of  the  principle:,  revealed,  by  and  through  my 
own  inspirations,  that  1  could  no  more  have  rejected  tliem, 
than  I  could  have  denied  the  fact  of  my  existence.  They 
corresponded  with  and  surpassed  my  highest  and  noblest 
conceptions  of  Deity.  I  had  long  since  di^jcarded  the  dogma, 
that  God  had  ever  chosen  an  individual,  a  family,  a  race  or 
a  sect,  to  hold  the  Oracles,  or  the  Keys  of  salvation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  human  family.  Years  ago  I  had 
outgrown  the  favorite  dogma  rhat  God  over  had  constituted 
a  family  or  a  race  his  special  jkIh,  and  destined  the  remain- 
ing myriads  of  His  children  to  be  the  -hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water"  to  the  elect,  in  the  regenerated  or  heavenly 
condition  of  the  earth.  I  had  long  worshipped  God  as  the 
Lord  of  the  ichulr  earth — the  Father  of  the  whole  human 
race;  and  believed  that  in  tlie  Divine  nature  the  paternal 
affections  must  have  reached  their  noblest  and 
development. 

The  despotic  tendencies  manilested  by  our  leaders  disgusted 
me.  My  stml  revolted  at  the  idea  that  the  will  of  my  fellows 
should  ever  affect  my  relations  with  Deity;  or  that  weak,  fal- 
lible humanity  should  ever  stand  between  me  and  my  God. 
I  could  have  no  longer  worshipped,  could  I  have  been  made 
to  fear  that  the  will  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  could  cither 
lock  or  unlock  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  Zion  to  me.  My 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  Joseph  alone  remained 
to  comfort  and  sustain  me. 

I  renewed  my  investigjitions  of  the  gospel  revealed  to  the 
Prophet,  and  gained  assurance.  1  preached  the  gaspcl  I  had 
received  on  my  fii-st  entrance  into  the  Church,  and  carefully 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  any  reference  to  existing  dog- 
mas. For  proclaiming  the  higher  elements  of  the  gospel  re- 
vealed to  Joseph  Smith — although  no  one  dared  to  attack  me 
— first  one  pulpit  and  then  another  was  raised  against  me; 
until  1  was  almost  utterly  ignored  as  a  teacher  in  Israel. 
Now,  I  ask  every  thinking  mind,  what  was  left  me,  but  to 
outrage  my  own  nature,  go  back  of  my  deepest  convietions, 
and  submit  to  have  another  see,  hear  and  understand  for 
uie,  or  to  altogether  forsake  the  faith  I  had  received  through 
the  ministrations  of  Joseph  Smith.  I  thank  and  adore  God 
in  every  fibre  of  my  being  that  the  lightf  has  come — that 
truth  is  Divinely  scientific  in  (t/f  its  characteristics,  and  dc- 
monstniblf:  to  the  mind. 

I  must  confess  I  have  but  indifferent  respect  lor  that  class 
of  minds  that  needs  to  go  back  in  the  world's  history  thou- 
sands ol'  years,  and  erect  into  dogmatic  rules   of  religious 
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faith  the  words  and  teachings  of  inspired  men,  who  could 
only  be  made  recipients  of  inspirations  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rude  and  semi-barbarous  societies — to  that  class 
of  mind,  that  will  in  spite  of  all  the  lessons  of  history  and 
common  sense  assert  that  man  entered  upon  his  earthly  state 
of  existence  on  the  summit  plane  of  huuian  greatness,  and 
that  the  race  has  been  deteriorating  from  Adam  until  now; 
that  Deity,  in  vindication  of  His  power  and  greatness,  is 
going  to  destroy  the  world  and  its  teeming  millions  of  intel- 
ligences. In  my  view  it  would  be  more  to  God's  glory,  and 
a  greater  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  to  mvc  and  cvalt 
one  soul  to  the  unspeakable  joys  of  an  endless  celestial  exist- 
ence, than  to  destroy  a  world. 

I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  in- 
spired men  who  were  lights  to  the  ages  in  which  they  lived; 
even  for  Jonah,  whose  conceptions  of  the  power  of  God  were 
so  narrow  that  ho  supposed  that  the  "hill  country"  embraced 
His  jurisdiction;  and  supposed  that  if  he  took  shipping  and 
escaped  to  another  land  he  would  be  able  to  avoid  the  obli- 
gations of  a  very  distateful  mission. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  T  thought  as  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a 
child,  but  when  T  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things." 
From  childhood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  from 
manhood  to  mature  age,  1  feel  and  know  that  notwithstanding 
the  errors  and  mistakes  of  life,  I  have  steadily  progressed  in 
the  development  of  all  my  powers  of  mind.  So  it  is,  in  my 
view,  with  regard  to  the  human  race.  From  age  to  age  man- 
kind have  progressed — giown,  developed,  and  attained  to 
higher  developments;  risen  to  higher  and  still  higher  planes 
of  thought.  I  believe  that  mankind  in  all  their  earthly  his- 
tory have  never  entertained  such  correct  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  nature;  never  had  such  grand  conceptions  of  the 
goodness,  greatness  and  glory  of  God — or  of  the  univei*8alian 
character  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  they  have  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century.  AV' hen  Jesus  came  to  his  own  they  re- 
ceived him  not.  A  crucified  Jesus  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  the  world  and  from  age  to  age  his  divine  precepts  and  ex- 
amples have  gained  prestige  and  power,  until  now,  the  world 
of  mankind  entertain  higher  and  truer  conceptions  of  Christ's 
character,  spirit  and  mission  than  ever  before.  Joseph  Smith 
was  made  the  instrument  through  whom  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  introduction  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel.  The 
developments  of  the  last  forty  years  have  prepared  the  best 
minds  of  the  age  for  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that 
shall  consume,  in  the  blaze  of  its  glory,  the  remains  of  the 
narrow,  excli'.sive  dogmas  of  the  past,  and  unite  all  lovers  of 
truth  on  the  grand  platform  of  human  sympathies.  Elders 
Godbe  and  Harrison  have  been  made  the  happy  recipients  of 
the  introductory  principles  of  the  glorious  development  of 
truth,  and  are,  as  they  have  stated  in  their  Manifesto — "as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.*'  I,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  most  High,  bear 
witness  with  them  that  light  has  como;  that  the  heavens  are 
open,  and  that  Angels  again  administer  toman. 


NELLIE'S   REPENTANCE. 
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"I  will  not,  Norman  !'* — and  Nellie  Wilde  brought  her 
little  foot  down  upon  the  carpet  with  a  force  that  shook  all 
her  bright  golden  hair  from  under  its  little  lace  morning 
cap,  and  sent  it  rolling  in  golden  shimmering  waves  over  her 
shoulders. 

There  was  a  lig^t  in  her  blue  eyes  which  her  husband  had 
never  before  seen  there;  and  the  fresh  red  lips  which  had  al- 
ways greeted  him  with  smiles  were  parted  over  the  white 
teeth  with  an  expression  of  unmistakable  scorn. 


"It  is  cruel  and  exacting  of  yon,  Norman,  when  youknow 

how  much,  how  very  much  I  like  Mrs.  May,  and  how  fond 

she  is  of  me.     It  is  selfish  to  ask  me  to  give  up  the  society 

of  my  best  friend,  just  to  gratify  a  capricious  whim  of  yours.'* 

'  And  Mrs.  Wilde  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  not  in  Norman  Wilde's  nature  to  see  a  woman's 
tears  unmoved.  It  is  scarcely  in  Ihatof  any  man,  when  the 
tears  arc  those  of  his  own  wife,  and  that  wife  one  so  fondly 
loved  and  tenderly  cherished  as  Nellie.  His  habitually  grave 
and  quiet  voice  was  full  of  troubled  tenderness  now,  as  he 
bent  over  her,  and  said,  in  tones  of  gentle  remonstrance, 
"NeUiel" 

"Don't,  Norman  I' '  was  the  pettish  answer,  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  caressing  touch  cf  his  hand  upon  her  soft 
golden  hair.  "I  am  not  a  child  to  be  tyrannized  over  one 
moment,  and  coaxed  and  petted  into  good  humor  the  next." 

Selfish,  cruel,  tyrannical !  It  was  too  much. 

Mr.  Wilde  took  his  hat  with  that  indescribable  air  which 
injured  husbands  know  so  well  how  to  assume,  and  left  the 
room.  With  a  slow  step  he  paascd  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  street. 

Was  it  wrong,  he  asked  himself,  for  him  to  win  this  bright 
young  life  to  gladden  his  quiet  home,  and  diffuse  the  sun- 
shine of  her  buoyant  spirits  over  his  graver,  maturer  life  ? 
For  though  there  was  a  difference  of  but  ten  years  in  their 
respective  ages,  many  cares  had  made  Norman  Wilde  older 
at  twenty-seven  than  most  men  of  thirty-five.  He  thought 
of  it  now  with  something  like  contempt  for  himself  He 
might  have  known  that  he  could  never  make  her  happy;  he, 
with  a  gravity  of  demeanour  that  was  almost  sternness;  and 
she,  with  her  joyous,  loving  disposition,  for  Nellie  was  good- 
tempered  and  affectionate  generally,  in  spite  of  her  wilful- 
ness. 

But  he  had  not  meant  to  be  tyrannical.  No,  no:  he  loved 
his  wife  too  well  for  that.  Many  fair  women  had  looked 
kindly  upon  the  great  lawyer,  the  wealthy  Mr.  Wilde.  Noble 
heads  had  dropped,  and  fair  checks  flushed  at  his  approach; 
but  the  cherished  Nellie,  with  her  winning  demonstrative 
ways,  undisciplined  and  ungovernable  as  she  was,  had  drawn 
him  to  her  by  a  strange,  sweet  faj^cination,  when  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  intellectual  women  had  failed  to  make  any 
impression  upon  his  heart.  And  after  all  his  efforts  to  make 
her  happy,  she  had  treated  his  first  request  with  such  un- 
reasonable, childish  anger. 

Something  weightier  than  the  great  lawsuit  of  "Hobart 
versus  Long"  pressed  upon  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Wilde,  as  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  street  that  bitter  winter's  morning; 
and  his  head  clerk,  Richards,  to  whom  an  honest  lawyer  was 
a  paradox,  and  law  a  sublime  mystery,  thought,  as  he  watched 
him  from  the  oflBce  window,  that  some  new  legal  stratagem 
nmst  have  taken  possession  of  his  brain  to  make  him  walk 
at  that  pace,  when  the  thermometor  stood  twenty  degrees 
below  zero. 

"Ma'am,"  said  Kate,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door  of 
Nellie's  room,  "Mrs.  Lyon  would  like  to  sec  you  directly,  if 
it's  quite  convanient." 

"Very  well,  Kate." 

And  Nellie,  after  arranging  her  hair,  and  bathing  her  face, 
proceeded  to  her  aunt's  apartment. 

"How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  auntie?" 

"A^ery  cheerful,  very  contented,  my  child,"  was  the  inva- 
lid's reply,  as  she  looked  up  into  the  innocent,  girlish  face 
that  bent  over  her  couch.  "I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed, 
if,  after  all  the  affectionate  care  lavished  upon  me  by  my 
nephew  and  his  wife,  I  should  be  otherwise." 

Some  shadows  resting  upon  the  usually  happy  face,  caught 
Mrs.  Lyon's  attention.  She  loved  Nellie  dearly,  not  less  for 
her  loving  kindness  to  her,  than  because  she   was  the  wife 
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of  her  nephew,  the  only  infallible  mortal,  in  Aunt  Ruth's 
eyes,  that  the  world  contained. 

**Are  you  not  well,  Nellie?" 

"Quite  well,  auntie." 

"You  are  unhappy,  Nellie?" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  Nellie's  lips  quivered,  and  two 
large  tears  gathered  beneath  the  heavy  drooped  lashes,  and 
rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"My  dear  child,  I  am  surprised,  grieved  to  see  you  thus. 
Can  you  not  confide  in  me  ?" 

"Oh,  auntie,  Norman  is  so  selfish,  so  unkind." 

"Nellie,  tell  me  one  thing — have  you  quarrelled  ?'' 

"Yes.'' 

"And  parted  in  anger?" 

"Yes." 

"Go  to  him,  my  child,  and  be  reconciled.  If  Norman  has 
erred,  he  will  see  his  fault;  if  you  have,  it  is  all  the  more 
fitting  that  you  should  seek  a  leconciliation." 

"Never !" 

"Hush,  Nellie:  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  a  true  one,  about  a 
husband  and  wife  who  parted  in  anger,  and  never  spoke  to 
each  other  again.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  anger  those  we 
love,  Nellie.  This  man,  whom  I  shall  call  Robert,  was  a 
proud  man,  grave,  and  self-possessed  in  his  manners,  com- 
manding as  a  king  should  bo,  nobler  than  any  king  that  ever 
lived,  Nellie,  and  far,  far  handsomer.  Some  thought  him 
stern,  but  there  was  one  who  never  found  him  so;  and,  though 
he  might  have  been  cold  to  others,  he  was  all  love  and  ten- 
derness to  her." 

"His  wife,  aunt  ?'' 

"\"es,  Nellie.  He  loved  her  with  a  strength  and  depth 
of  affection  cf  which  few  men  are  capable.  Why  he  loved 
her  with  such  passionate  devotion,  T  could  never  see,  for  she 
was  a  wild,  thoughtless  girl,  exacting  and  wilful;  great  faults 
they  must  have  seemed  to  one  as  thoroughly  self-disciplined 
as  he  was.  Perhaps  he  divined  what  she  never  knew  herself 
till  afterwards,  her  deep  love  for  him.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried but  a  few  months.  They  had  thus  far  been  very  happy, 
for  he  was,  oh,  so  tender  and  thoughtful  towards  her,  and 
she  thought  she  had  overcome  her  faults  in  her  great  hap- 
piness. They  were  not  overcome,  however.  One  morning, 
he  told  her  that  he  was  going  away  to  A^crnon,  and  should 
not  be  back  for  two  or  three  days.  Vernon  was  the  place 
where  she  had  always  lived  till  her  marriage,  and  her  mother 
still  resided  there.  She  wished  to  go  with  him,  but  he  told 
her  it  would  be  impossible.  She  persisted,  and  he  refused, 
but  without  giving  his  reasons.  She  grew  very  angry  at 
his  immovable  calmness,  and  said  bitter,  cutting  words,  that 
would  have  maddened  a  man  less  able  to  control  his  temper. 
But  he  controlled  himself.  This  exasperated  her  more,  and 
she  grew  sarcastic  and  provoking;  but,  though  he  grew  pale 
with  anger,  he  gave  her  not  one  angry  word.  She  refused 
to  say  good-by  when  he  went;  and  thus  they  parted,  never 
to  meet  again  on  earth." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Ruth  !"  whispered  Nellie,  with  paling  cheeks. 

"After  he  had  gone,  her  anger  all  died  away,  and  she 
thought  she  would  follow  him  and  ask  his  forgiveness,  for 
the  thought  of  his  calm,  cold  scorn,  nearly  crazed  her.  She 
hastily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  reached  the  station 
just  as  the  train  had  gone.  It  was  too  late.  Another  train 
would  start  in  about  an  hour,  and  she  waited.  When  she 
was  once  on  her  way,  she  grew  nervous  and  frightened. 
She  was  afraid  he  would  be  angry  with  her  for  following 
him,  and  the  day's  ride  was  a  torture  to  her.  When  she 
arrived  in  Vernon  it  was  dusk,  and  there  was  a  crowd  gath- 
ered around  the  station,  seemingly  under  some  strong  ex- 
citement. A  terrible  fear  of  something,  she  knew  not  what, 
took  i)o.*^.session  of  her  as  she  stepped  on  the  platform.     She 


soon  found  out  what  had  happened.  A  man  on  the  othe'^ 
train,  in  stepping  off,  had,  in  his  hurry,  caught  his  foot,  and 
fallen  on  the  line.  The  train  was  in  motion.  Oh,  Nellie! 
her  repentance  came  too  late." 

There  was  an  agony  in  Aunt  Ruth's  voice  which  flashed 
a  sudden  suspicion  across  Nellie's  mind. 

"He  had  heard  that  her  mother  was  very  ill  with  the 
small-pox,  then  raging  in  A^ernon.  He  did  not  wish  to  pain 
or  frighten  her  with  the  news  till  he  had  ascertained  the 
truth  of  the  report.  This  was  the  reason  he  refused  to  let 
her  accompany  him;  this  was  why  he  could  give  no  reason 
for  the  refusal.  Tender  and  forbearing  to' the  last;'and  she 
— oh,  how  had  she  repaid  him  !" 

"And  what  became  of  her,  auntie  ?'' 

"She  took  the  disease  from  which  his  care  would  have 
guarded  her,  and  for  long  weeks  lay  balancing  between  life 
and  death.  She  prayed  for  death;  but  her  prayers  were  not 
answered.  Some  portions  of  her  former  strength  came  back 
to  her,  but  health  never.  She  has  never  left  her  couch 
since  that  fatal  day;  but  in  the  tender  care  of  his  nephew, 
who  is  as  like  him  in  disposition  as  in  form  and  features,  she 
has  found  content.*' 

Nellie  knew  now  whose  story  she  had^been  listening  to. 

"No  wonder  she  loves  Norman  so  much,"  said  the  little 
wife  to  herself,  as  she  wiped  her  tearful  eyes,  and  stole  out 
of  the  room. 

3)e  ^  :^  ^  :}t  :fr  ^^  ^: 

"A  client,  sir;  a  iady  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  Richards, 
as  he  put  his  head  into  the  dusty  office  where  Mr.  Wilde 
sat  leaning  over  a  table  covered  with  papers  which  were 
scattered  about  in  lawyer-like  confiLsion. 

"Very  well,  Richards.'' 

And  Mr.  Wilde  rose,  and  walked  into  the  front  office, 
where  a  little  fur-muffled  figure  sat  awaiting  him.  As  he 
closed  the  door,  Nellie  sprang  forward  to  meet  him. 

"Nellie !" 

"Oh,  Norman  I"  and  she  clung  to  him,  sobbing.  "For- 
give me!     T  will  never  speak  to  Mrs.  May  again." 

"She  is  a  bad  woman;  not  a  fit  associate  for  my  little  art- 
less wife,  I  /moir  this,  else  T  had  not  asked  you  to  give  her 
up.  And  you  came  all  this  distance  in  the  cold  to  see  me 
about   it!     My  little  Nellie !" 

And  he  kissed  her  fondly. 

"Norman," — and  she  clung  closer,  sobbing  still, — "I 
have  suffered  so  much  !  Forgive  me  and  we  will  never  part 
in  anger  again." 

"My  own  darling,  never.'' 

And  they  never  did.  Through  the  long  and  happy  jears 
of  married  life  which  followed,  no  word  of  unkiudness  or 
reproach  passed  the  lips  of  either,  and  they  often  spoke  of 
this  happy  termination  to  the  first  and  last  quarrel. 


*- 


VELOCIPEDES^ 

We  find  in  "Hewitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  pub- 
lished in  1841,  a  description  of  a  velocipede  seen  by  the 
author  during  a  visit  to  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland, 
as  follows : 

"Among  the  curiosities  laid  up  here  arc  two  velocipede.^ — 
machines  which,  twenty  years  ago,  were  for  a  short  period 
much  in  vogue.  One  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  rode 
on  one  of  these  wooden  horses  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Falkirk,  and  was  requested  at  various  towns  to  exhibit  his 
management  of  it  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place; 
he  afterward  made  a  long  excursion  to  France  upon  it.  He 
was  a  very  adroit  vclocipedian,  and  was  always  very  much 
amused  with  the  circumstance  of  a  gentleman  meeting  him 
on  the  highway  by  the  river  side,  who,  requesting  to  be 
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allowed  to  try  it,  and  being  .shown  liow  he  must  turn  the 
handle  to  «:^uide  it,  set  off  with  great  j^pirit,  but  turning  the 
handle  the  wrong  way,  soon  found  himself  hurrying  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  where,  in  his  flurry,  instead  of  turning  the 
handle  the  other  way.  he  l>egan  lustily  shouting,  Woh,  woh  I' 
and  so  crying,  plunged  headlong  into  the  stream.  The 
Duke's  horse,  which  is  laid  up  for  the  gratiiication  of  pos- 
terity, was,  I  believe,  not  so  very  unruly;  yet  I  was  told  its 
pranks  caused  it  to  be  disused  and  here  sta])led.  It  is  said 
the  Duke  and  his  physicians  used  to  amuse  themselves  with 
careering  about  the  grounds  on  these  steeds;  but  one  day. 
being  somewhere  on  the  terrace,  his  tiracc's  Trojan  steed 
capsized,  and  rolled  over  and  over  with  him  down  the  green 
bank,  much  to  the  ^unusement  of  a  troop  of  urchins  who 
were  mounted  on  a  wall  close  by  the  road  to  witness  this 
novel  kind  of  racing.  On  this  accident  the  velocipede  was 
laid  up  in  lavender,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  breed  it  is. 
I  asked  the  old  porter  if  the  story  was  true,  but  he  only 
replied  and  said,  'Mind,  T  did  not  tell  you  that.  Don't 
pretend  to  say,  if  you  write  any  account  of  this  place,  that 
you  had  that  from  me.'  '' 


^i0\:titi^p0\xi>OM<(* 


[The  following  letter  was  liantUnl  to  us  for  publication  by  Bro. 
Shearman  When  it  wis  written,  Bro.  DeWitt  had  not  attended 
any  of  our  public  meetings,  and  only  one  or  two  of  our  private 
one?;  only  having  heanl  of  the  Movement  a  few  days  since.     Kd.] 

()(;i>EN,  1)00.  18th,  IHr.O. 
Dkar  Bro.  Sukvum.w, 

Since  1  last  saw  you  in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  tiiat  private  meeting 
where  so  much  of  the  holy  infiuence.s  of  heaven  were  felt,  1  have 
been  much  concerned  about  the  Great  Movement  which  lias  just 
commenced — so  much  so  that  I  made  it  a  matter  of  earnest  prayer 
to  that  Being  who  has  said  that  He  will  give  to  all  men  liberally, 
who  would  ask  in  faith,  believing.  On  Thursday  last,  after  re- 
tiring to  bed,  I  fell  into  a  calm  sleep  and  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a 
very  wide  body  of  water  between  this  world  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  I  thought  that  there  had  always  been  a  way  by  which  man- 
kind could  pass  over  this  miglity  slroani,  although  in  past  ages  the 
path  was  very  poor — merely  piles,  driven  into  the  water,  the  tops 
of  which  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  I  looked  down 
from  where  I  stood  and  saw  people,  tliough  but  very  few,  passing 
over,  one  after  llie  other,  on  these  piles,  feeling  their  way  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  they  stepped  from  one  pile  to  another. 
About  on  the  level  from  Avliere  I  stood,  l^resident  Young  and  many 
others  were  ])uilding  a  bridge  entirely  of  earthly  material.  The 
bridge  was  far  enough  complcicd  for  people  to  pass  over  with 
difficulty.  The  people  on  this  bridge  appeared  more  beautiful 
than  those  on  tlie  lower  path  or  piles.  I  thought  a  man  stood  by 
me  and  said,  "Look  up.*'  I  did  so,  and  saw  Bro's.  Harrison  and 
Godbe,  building  another  bridge  at  a  much  greater  height  above 
Brigham's  bridge,  than  his  was  above  the  one  below.  I  also  saw 
a  great  number  helping  to  build  the  bridge,  carrying  material  up 
to  these  men.  Another  tallish  man,  of  a  rather  dark  complexion, 
was  superintending  the  .job.  1  also  saw  the  angels  bringing  mu?h 
material  from  above  to  help  those  engaged  below  to  hasten  on  the 
work.  1  never  saw  anything  so  stupendous  completed  in  so  short 
a  time  as  this  great  work  was:  but  it  was  finished,  and  1  saw  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  ready  to  cross  the  bridge.  They  all  ap- 
peared very  happy  and  beautiful — far  more  so  than  any  mortals  I 
ever  saw;  and  as  they  passed  over  tlii.s  bridge,  I  heard  them  sing- 
ing— 

'A  iii'w  r<»nii*'»tin,<r  link  i^  jrivtii 
rct>\*'oii  (lu*  NOii^  of  earth  ami  Ut-.neii." 

With  this  I  awoke,  my  bosom  tilled  with  a  heavenly  ami  pcacful 
influence. 

\*our  o'd  rri(Mi<l  and  Brother, 

Aaiion  DhWiir. 


[The  following  communication,  received  from  a  valued  friend  in 
the  Eastern  states,  who  formerly  resided  in  this  Territory,  and 
uniformly  made  good  his  claims  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
our  citizens — though  not  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  showff 
such  a  Just  appreciation  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Utah 
Maoazink  and  its  supporters,  and  such  an  enlightened  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  God's  truth  ami  man's  amelioration,  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  inserting  it  in  our  columns.] 
IVEkssrs.  (ronnr:  iS:  IIabrisox, 

(Itnlhmen: — You  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  general  integ- 
rity of  my  motives,  and  the  undisguised  character  of  my  devotion 
to  what  T  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  to  permit  me, 
without  further  apology,  to  address  you  in  relation  to  your  present 
religious  difficulties,  and  to  offer  you  at  the  same  time  my  con- 
gratulations and  my  sympathy.  Your  case  has  awakened  an  in- 
terest throughout  the  Kast  which  is  not  confined  to  persons  sus- 
taining sentiments  of  hostility  or  vulgar  prejudieo  agftinst  the 
Church  from  which  you  have  been  officially  severed,  and  many 
otherwise  disinterested  minds  are  watching  the  progress  of  events 
in  Utah  in  reference,  simply,  to  their  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  My  long  residence  in  your  midst  has  enabled  me  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  situation  in  which  you  have  been 
placed,  both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  edict  of  excommuni- 
cation, audi  am  satisfied  that  your  action  has  the  approval  of  God, 
and  will  receive  his  sustaining  grace.  In  any  system  of  politics 
or  religion,  the  man  who,  as  a  leader,  assumes  the  virtue  of  in- 
fallibility, (belonging  only  to  God)  and  attempts  to  control  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  others,  introduces  a  plank  into  hisplat- 
form  so  essentially  rotten  that  it  cannot  permanently  sustain  its 
own  weight,  and  I  am  quite  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  respect- 
able number  of  intelligent  men  and  women  will  long  persist  in 
propping  up  so  rickety  a  structure.  Furtlier  than  this,  I  have 
nothing  to  urge  against  the  Church  institution  of  Utah.  With  its 
earlier  hopes  and  aspiration.s,  1  have  felt  myself  before  now, 
strongly  in  sympathy. 

From  the  tone  of  your  Macazink  since  the  forced  act  of  sep- 
aration, I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  shock,  however  severe 
and  unlooked  for,  will  not  disturb  your  steadfast  faith  in  God, 
and  your  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Relying 
upon  the  Divine  aid,  and  the  righteousness  of  your  cause,  I  trust 
you  will  be  enabled  to  pass  triumphantly  through  the  fiery  ordeal, 
and  be  instrumental  in  placing  the  freedom  of  mind  and  conscience 
in  Utah  upon  a  broad  and  enduring  basis. 

Y(»rR  Friexd, 


OcuKN  CiTV,  Nov.  28t>  ijy. 
Dkar  Bro.  HARaixux, 

1  take  up  my  pen  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand  that  you, 
and  a  few  other  brave  men,  have  taken,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  speech,  in  opposition  to  priestly 
repression  and  slavish  submission. 

The  work  of  cutting  off  the  Church  goes  bravely  on  in  Ogden 
(*ity,  and  side  by  side  is  the  great  and  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  statements  contained  in  the  L'tau  ^iAOAZlNK,  which 
is  eagerly  read  and  discussed  by  great  numbers,  who,  if  honest, 
must  Join  with  those  who,  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  arc  willing 
to  lose  their  good  name  amongst  their  brethren  for  a  time.  As 
regards  myself,  I  have  long  felt  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  change 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  on  reflecting,  I  have  felt  to  say 
are  there  none  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  and  the  answer  has  come,  that 
there  are  thousands  who  have  not  bowed  down  to  the  creature 
but  who  love  God  and  desire  to  do  Ilis  will,  and  not  the  require- 
ments of  a  fallible  man,  whose  failings  and  imperfections  are 
manifest  to  all  but  himself  and  tho.se  whose  interest  it  is  to  flatter 
him.  Alas,  poor  humanity,  clothed  with  ajlittle  brief  authority, 
plays,  before  high  heaven,  fantastic  tricks  which  make  thejangels 
weep.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  no  one  can  cut  us  off  from  a  clear 
conscience  void  of  offence  to  God  and  man,  and  if  it  comes  to  the 
test,  1  trust  I  shall  not  belie  my  conscience  in  .speaking  my  honest 
convictions,  believing  in  so  doing  I  shall  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  (iod,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  fam- 
ily. I  do  not  write  this  for  publication,  or  my  owi.  glorification, 
but  simply  to  state  that  your  course  is  appreciated  and  fully  en- 
dorsed by  many  of  those  in  the  Church,  who  are  not  yet  bold 
enough  to  avow  their  real  sentiments. 

With  groat  respoci,  I  remain  your  brother  iu  the  Gospel. 

OXK    or    TIIK    LONUON  CoNFKHEXrE. 
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tu.n,  Melan.  h-h.  Sf  k  II.' i-l  .■  h.-.  i">\.\\'U'  -s.  P: 
in  The  He.;. I.    IJn-a^t.   <\A^  .   J;a-k   aii.l    h.iiiJ-,   P-h. 
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DR.  FERRIN'S  FUMIGATOR 

A  positive  i.-iu.-ly  f.  .•  Catai-h.  Pr-'tuhiti-.  3Iiiii>- 
f.-r-"^  >"V>-  'riii.'.if.  Lo-s-oi  V..'.  '■,  (Cl'-n-iv.-  l>i>rhai\:<-> 
toiin  Tlu^  He  I, I.  Partial  P.  attie--,  Soiin-N  oi  Distant 
Wat.-iiaiU,  \Vlr//in- ol  >ti-Mni.  ete.  ♦"'■  *^ 

i^.r.    'TIS  NOTHING   TO  TAKE  INWARDLY.  "iXatj 

Put  is  u»e.l  in  a  (oumuoh  j-ipe.  It  mresou  ilu'  prin- 
.  iplv  ..t  M..,h.at.^.l  Air.  All  the  nienibiaiu-H  ..f  the 
l..:i'l  iii'l  tJiroat  are  l.r"i-;^iit  inmu-.liat.-ly  inuh'r  if> 
fi.l'i:.  tie.-.  'I'hi-  r.-nu.lv  ••irik'-.-  at  the  rooi  of  th- 
.li>eii^.-.  aii'l  -;:i\c.-  tr..ui  tlu-  u.ark.-t   all   oiher  nu-l- 


Ayer's 

Vigor, 

For  restoring  Grey  Hair  to 
ils  natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  d re-.-! lie:  wliirli  i> 
:it  ciico  ar^rcoablo,  heal- 
iliy.  and  efi'octual  for 
prc'-ervini^-  tiie  ha  i  r . 
Ftt,h_,'  i,r  tji'idi  lii(u'  is 
souit  r>  sfnri '7  fn  if.<;(>ri(/- 
f'.t't/  nJar  trifji  flu:  tflos.i 
ni}il  f',i  sli.x  .<.«<  f't  jjonfh. 

Thill  hair  is  thickened. 

i'alling  hair  is  checked, 
and  bahhiess  often,  tlioiiirh  not  always, 
cured  hy  its  use.  Xothin2:  can  restore 
the  hpir  where  the  iMlirles  are  destroy- 
ed, or  tlie  glands  atrophied  and  decayed. 
I  Jliir  such  as  remain  can  lic  saved  for 
u.<efuhiess  hy  this  application.  Instead 
of  foulini:  the  hairwith  a  pasty  sediment 
it  will  kee]>  it  clean  and  viirorcais.  Its 
occasional  use  will  prevent  the  hairfnun 
turninu"  uray  or  lallin;::  (^ff.  and  conse- 
(juentiy  prevent  baldiu-ss.  Free  from 
those  deleterious  sul»tanec'<  whieh  make 
some  pr<  parations  dangerous  and  inju- 
rious to  the  hair,  the  X'iiior  c:in  only 
benefit  i)ut  not  harm  it.  If  wanted 
merely  i'or  a 

HAIR  DRESSING 

nothinir  el<e  can  be  found  ."=jo  desirable. 
(^>ntaininLr  neither  oil  iP)r  dye,  it  does 
not  soil  white  camlu'ic,  and  yet  lasts 
loni;  on  the  hair,  <iiviMLr  it  a  rich  iiKssy 
lusture  and  a  grateful  perfume. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 


h  ines  lor  rh*-  sauie  niahulu    .  , 

PRICE.  IN  LARGE  BOXES.  25  CENTS.  I  TRACTJCAh     ano     Anylitjcai.     ('uemists. 

LOWELL,,  3IASS\ 
Price    1,25. 
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'  G"  Mlrray  Stki:et,  NEW*  Y^JllK. 


GILLET'S  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

'  are  kmiw  to  the  trade,  from  Chicago  to  the  I'acifir; 


on    tt  h'gruph  Imu 


H' 


Manuiai  tnur  «»f    Pure  Candy, 


-.MI.  KKLSOX 

wh.-h-sile.  au.l 


iOMi:-MADi:  CANDY  IS  PllIK: 
r  of   Pure  Candy, 
r.-tail,   at    tlu-     '-GOLDKN   O.^'K    BAKERY   AND 
COXFECTIOXERY."  Main  slr.ef, 

/£/>•  C'>JUeclU'nery   iu   variety   ar.d  ^^riTNflity    u.'h-       i 

quaiie.!.  '  '    _i\r\ri 
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BOOT    AISD    SHOE    MANUFACTURERS. 


EIGHTH  WARD  STEAM  WOOD  WORKING  Co,. 

''^^Air  a  Block  North  of  Kmlsrratlon  Square,  stnte  Koad«  iinve  er  n^tnntiy  on  hand 
aftke  to  order  Doors,  Sashes,  Frames,  Mouldings,  Blinds,  Etc.,  of  every  descr  jp 

.!..  T>a^«i»o   l...:1.i;..rr  ,.r  r...>kiT^r»  olfAratioim    Will    filu)    UloUn  V  to  <r..,  .tiato    ro  I'l      ^„ 
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Utah 


Volumes  1  and  2,  $1  each. 


THE  UTAH  ADVERTISER. 


OUR  FALL  ADVERTISEMENT,  i "  ^   '""  ' "  ""^^ 

[ESTABUfiHED  ISSn.l 


We  desire  to  call  (I;c  attention  of  the  Pi  BLIC 
to  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  aiiti  we  are  slIH 
(leterralneil  to  sell  ut  the  YFRY  LOWKST  HATES 
at  KKTAIL 

Ait     raaincr.si'     varh.'ty    of 

WALKER  RROS. 


WATERS" 

GODBE  Sc  CO,  iRJew  Scale  Piaisos. 


Are  lU-rpiviii-  Dai!v 


irugs,^1edicines 


WALKEll  BROS. 

The  CllCAPEr^T  ss^.ire   hi 
town. 


WALKER  BROS. 


apja.rio-'!!:  s,  <oixj£». 


Tli'.>  )  •■>t  iii:nmf.*<'Tn-( 


^\uIr.|.,•      iur  ^;n   ;  . 


4SrIE^Jlk.SiSi«  piANOS.    MELODEONS    and    CStiAfiS.-iM'.lcilS 


of  fir-t-cl;i8-,  imik*T>  for  ^-J",'  ;u  .i  ••;  •vanl.     -N-^  w  e;iJ.- 

iiiet  ()iv;(ii<»  fur  .-4;»  )in(' ; ,     ur.l.'  .-M-t  •'iifi-)j,)ii.l  la- 

run)<.-iit>;  lutiii  :r'4'»  to  ?i7.k     .^i...ltllty  iu^I•  UiiiriiH 

9   I  cui^. 


(;reat  iDcluccnieiit.^  to  buy 

WALKER  BROS,  i  COLORS  AND  VARNISHES,  1 1 

WAltEROdM^: 

No.  481  Broadway,  New  York 

>-j-j    ^   tl.^^  HORACE    WATERS. 


GOODS   exceedingly^  elieap  ;      P^'^^'  WHITEWASH  AND  OTHER 

WALKER  BROS. 


Great  variety  01/  Ladies' 
and  Clilldrens'  shoes,  cheap- 
er titan  ever  offered  be.  ore 


at 


WALKER  BROS. 


PERFUMERIES 


-AX 


TESTIMONIALS: 

TTator'*'  Pianos  are  known  asunn-ng  the  rory  Ke^t. 
i  — yew  Turk  Ecauf/elift. 

i       "\V«  can  npoiik  of  till*  merit"' i>r  the  W;it<-rs"  PiMims 
.  from  i)tM>uii»l  knowlt'^ijff  as  l-c.n^  ct  the  rerybt-jt 
*{niilHy .—Chn'tliati  luteUigeuo  r. 


,       Tho    Water  >'    Pi.»)  :>!»   are    l-iiilt    «f  the    I.c-t  nml 
most  thuruuc..lv  >ei.  joue-l  ntiiv-rial. — Ailvr^ji'  and 

PRIJVTS,     SHEETINGS,    TOILET   REQI  ISlTLs.    ^oumai. 

FJLANJN'ELS,     and    CLOTHS,  l  water-- pianos  ,u,(l  MehMl,..,-,  .haKeuj.:e  cnmpari- 

"Ttatly      below      tllC      rCSrillaH'  l  .-»■*-*.•..    ^^.^.^.^^  8on^viththerint•-tma.leJnlv^^l<t•:,^— y/o»t^  J*.«n.'i/. 

prices  at 


CASE  GOODS, 

^Y  i  T  "ITTTD    T>T)  AO  cellc-nte  ol  l;i-  l'i:ili.»>  aUU  Ui  .^.au-.— /^f?*a/,7  i'"^ 

\>  AiAJiiK  myjb.  ■  p„|.(.  }Yiiif,^  and  fivsqnors,  u:,';!;^i^A;;,•;!:;■:^•iv't;:J;;:^;';^l■:•1^'''^^ 


lli»nue  Waters.  4sl  llroa«l\v;iy.  i«  i:uue«l  for  th<'  ex- 
celk-ute  (.f  hi^  l*i;iiii»>  aUil  Ui.:.aK-. — Ktntiuy  J'njtt, 


CROC K 1:  R  V,    (i  L  A  S  S-  DOMESTIC  &  HAVANA 

WARlo,  Lami5>*.  etc.,  dccUl-  

ediy    below   anythiusr    exev  OSOrJ^^l.S 

Vy^ALKER  BROS.  -^--^  -^-^ 


"V«7"  Ji^  3^  1?  3ES  X> 

Flour, 

Wheat, 

Oats  and 

Barley. 


Withwhuh  their  K-.i.il'lMinit-nt--  \tiii   1  ,- h,'j,t  < 
Ntautly  .sij|ii.|'.-.l. 


- 1^  Q  >c  li :  j!e;  •"  el  v^ 

ForT.Jton  vi^i  McFarlan's  Cclebralcd  S  'es.    C  .c's 

Ccuc,h  Balsan  and  Dyspeplio  Cn.o. 

f.oyal  Ba:  nj  Powder  &c 

Sxcha:i-o  B-aild:-.  CALT  L£Jrn  CITY, 


Onr  trt'UM-  nill  f  itj  ;vt  Mi.  AVal^'i-.'  >t^'i.-  tu.-  \ery 
I  est  ;i>»Mi!ni  "It  .'1  p, :<;»<>-.  M-in  .-.-u^  mi'l  Ori^an^  t".. 
l-e  fonn  1  in  5i.-  ]"r.;re4  .Si;tr.-  --o,  i',.>jiit'y  M-i*j  -.lUt 

Mt>ii^M.  ]■  'r.(.>.— Sih' e  Mr.  \\"i;.-;-i  !r>ive  i:j.  ynh- 
li-liii'W  '.  -  ;  ..:.,-:,.  he  ha-^^ieN  t-tt  I..-  uJi-'i.-  ra,.it!il 
an<l  a^lf  :;li' ^  ;.  ii,<:  nnuu.a' f  11  «•  au'l  sih*  »-I  Piitu-K 
aii'l  M.-i'  •  .  .  1!"  \u^--  ji;-l  :^^n.-a  a  eata'o^ii'-  «»r 
hi-  ^'•^\•  '■.  :.  .  )  ■.•.'.  i-  -iii..  ..  ■w  srale  <.r  }..!'.  v 
w  liK  ii  -Ii-'U  >  ;i  I  .  •'iv^'i  '  •  <  1  '  -li  :iNjl!l  l..:iiier  talt-', 
aii.l  ii.-  1'..  ;  -  '..ivc  |."  "r.tiy  i  ■11  antii'letl  the  Fii^t 
I'i.iiiM"  ■  .  •'•' '  .  tl  I  I'  -^  ."isiiy  1'  .Mile  «r  liio  \n\- 
-<■'■.:  >!    ^ .  \-  ,1  -  .'!••  uftr.K  l-i,        ..If.'  .u-.'M,  w.:;;  the 

.'■•iv'    -V    '  ,   .;'    .,'    lii'...  ■.    '.'\„u'.,.'nj;v-   iikV  Mi. 


'    !.■- 


■:-TI 


IS 


.1,1.1  -  ■    (  -i   !,>  .     .-,     \i   •■■V>    it,.       wriw 

h.;..-  1.  \.,  M,.-  .  :.  .  t  Mr  \\;....r>- 
in    ..1 ,.  .1  <■.    ~\\\u'vv   .'    h-;> 

t  uU,  a  .  :  .;r...:,i.;nre.-  im  the 
.:-..n  ,       V.  ■  ii.     ,     ,!\\a-.^  1  ( -ii   -h- 

.  .  w-  •  ..  :i.'  ..  M  ,  jioM.'tir'  r.  tru- 
.i.>    :  .pmI     ;    .   .  y\n.-.<)  XAy  :  1...  .-.• 

'■].■'  •  !,.■  '  '.■.....  -:•.  !:.i\..'i..rr..ru>.l 


.     K-ain::L-c,v 


-     CGDEN. 


hILLLI    b      WM^jniWU      L»rin¥J>!ML  ^   [     .{,..,..-hm<.Ht.s,la!v..  ..r;..-  i.ur  J. 31.  .^mmiewsi'  D  urv.  lor  the  cure. .fu]irii.onir(umphiim-.  Thro. 

AI;iked  Av.i-'hiii^  ea-y.  i.-nu'Ve- ,«il  .stuii:-.  .* 'i-:  VAA  \.>  J  k^:^■■^•ACKA^T  i.s    nuw    <  ^.,.:i  .nxl  re:i«.y  ti»    a''<-<iin-  V  ^uxn^  w.-t   of  Tiieatre.     'ivvr    ts>»re-!,    Canr...>.  >'.■- 

Till'^  CLOTHES  at  the  ^iiiu' 111,. ■.  i  n.'-nTe    }ii-s    friends    lut  i    rt,^    ' 'i')!.*  .     <i;ve  him  ii  .,  i«.iale  Weakness,  llheninutiNni,  iin'i  all  conii.Kiinr    r- 

"'.    .  1—.    .«-.  '    r    •    u»-»v.  .r  V  I  •ail.     I'oiji-   <]')(irs  Hi.st   t.:  (iou   f  .-    Lv  h.i5iu,e  IJuihl-  t    rsiiieh  tlie  human  fi.milv  me  .'uLjerte^l,  aie  ]>(>T*it.v.>i\ 
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